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Sugar   in   Sack  and 
Warehouse. 


At  last  we  have  come  to 
the  sugar  in  a  form  which 
even  a  babe  can  recognize. 
While  the  juice  was  pursuing 
its  tortuous  ways  through 
the  various  ponderous  ma- 
chines and  delicate  processes 
we  have  outlined,  it  has  often 
seemed  likely  to  result  in 
anything  else  in  the  world 
rather  than  the  crystalline 
sweet  intended  ;  but  now  it 
emerges  from  the  factory  in 
form  familiar  to  commerce, 
and  it  is  seen  that  all  the 
sugar  chemists  and  engineers 
have  been  working  well  to 
secure  the  highest  quality  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

The  upper  engraving  shows 
on  the  right  the  spouts  which 
connect  with  the  revolving 
granulator  shown  at  our  last 
visit.  The  sugar  as  it  flows 
in  brilliant  white  stream  into 
the  waiting  100-pound  sacks 
is  dry  and  pure  and  delicious. 
It  is  cane  sugar,  though  it 
came  from  a  beet.  It  has  ex- 
actly the  same  chemical  con- 
position  and  is  called  cane 
sugar  to  distinguish  it  from 
grape  sugar,  fruit  sugar, 
milk  sugar  and  the  like  ;  for  all 
different  in  composition  and  in 


WEIGHING    AND   SACKING   REFINED   BEET   SUGAR    AS   IT   PALLS   FROM   THE  GRANULATOR. 


these .  are  slightly 
saccharine  quality 
from  the  product  of  the  cane  and  the  beet.  When 
question  arises  as  to  the  inferiority  of  beet  sugar 


and  instances  thereof  are  cited,  there  must  be  some 
defect  in  the  refining  involved,  for,  if  pure,  there  can 
be  no  inferiority  in  things  which  are  identical. 
There  are  some  uses  for  which  the  cook  prefers  the 
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GE  COUNTY 


sugar  from  the  cane,  perhaps,  but  much  of  this  is 
prejudice  remaining  from  experience  with  beet  sugar 
when  it  was  less  perfectly  made  than  it  is  now. 
Beyond  this  there  may  be  considerations  which  we  do 
not  understand. 

The  finished  sugar  can  be 
delivered  in  the  sack  in  sev- 
enteen hours  from  the  time 
the  beet  rolls  into  the  factory 
with  the  soil  of  the  field  still 
adhering  to  it.  As  the  sacks 
are  filled  and  sewed  they  are 
taken  by  the  truckman  to 
the  warehouse,  of  which  an 
interior  view  is  given  in  the 
lower  picture.  What  a  vast 
amount  of  sweetness  this 
spacious  apartment  will  hold 
when  the  sacks  are  tiered  up 
as  we  now  see  them  across 
the  distant  end  of  the  ware- 
house ! 

Look  closely  and  you  will 
see  that  there  is  already 
a  great  mass  of  sugar,  for 
already  the  space  is  occupied 
up  to  the  fourth  truss  of  the 
roof,  and  the  light  shows  that 
two  windows  have  been 
passed  by  the  advancing  pile 
of  sacks. 

Here  in  this  light,  clean 
and  dry  place  the  sugar 
awaits  orders  from  brokers 
and  dealers  and  distribution 
to  a  population  which  is  not 
only  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  but  each  year  using 
more  sugar  per  capita. 
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The  Week. 


We  are  already  in  the  dawning  twilight  of  the 
National  Birthday,  and  next  Monday  promises  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  intense  Fourth  of  July  which 
the  country  has  known  since  the  centennial  year.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Never  before  has  such 
patriotic  fervor  so  permeated  the  nation,  because  an 
issue  has  arisen  in  which  the  American  people  are  a 
unit.  Never  before  has  the  issue  seemed  so  widely 
significant,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  world. 
Never  before  have  we  been  called  upon  to  realize  so 
keenly  how  important  our  national  principles  are  to 
mankind  and  how  splendid  our  mission  to  maintain 
them.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  observation  of  the  greatest  national  holiday  will 
be  characterized  this  year  with  exceptional  spirit 
and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Clear  in- 
dications of  this  fact  are  already  appearing  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  day  at  all  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  no  doubt  quiet  rural  communities  will 
also  be  stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  spirit  if  not  by 
the  noisiest  demonstrations  of  it.  The  cities  of  the 
Bay  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  thousands  of 
troops  gathering  for  the  Manila  expedition  to  serve 
as  nuclei  and  the  multitude  of  civic  organizations 
will  cluster  around  them.  If  the  people,  young  and 
old,  do  not  become  prostrated  by  the  intensity  of 
patriotic  ardor  and  its  various  manifestations,  it 
will  speak  well  for  the  elasticity  of  their  heart- tissue 
and  their  aural  membranes.  All  that  is  needed  now 
to  carry  the  people  out  of  their  depth  in  the  surging 
sea  of  emotion  is  for  Sampson  and  Shafter  to  give 
Uncle  Sam  the  city  of  Santiago  before  Monday 
morning.    And  there  seems  a  good  chance  of  it. 


The  markets  are  quiet  this  week  and  the  courses 
of  values  of  all  kinds  are  shown  in  our  columns 
devoted  to  careful  study  of  the  facts  in  these  lines. 
It  is  the  dull  season  in  the  city  and  the  busy  one  in 
the  producing  regions.  A  little  later  the  city  ends 
of  the  business  will  show  more  life.  As  a  rule,  hold- 
ers of  good  produce  are  firm  and  the  general  outlook- 
is  good  for  values.  The  sharpest  activity  in  fruit 
lines  is  still  with  the  canners  in  pursuit  of  favorite 
fruits.  We  hear  that  Lemon  Cling  peaches  have 
gone  even  to  $80  per  ton,  and  selected  apricots  to 
$60  per  ton.  These  are,  of  course,  for  the  finest 
fruit. 

California  cattle  going  to  Oregon  are  now  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions.  On  June  14  Governor 
Lord  of  that  State  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  all  cattle  from  the  State  of  California  shall  be 
examined  immediately  upon  their  arrival  by  the 
State  veterinary  surgeon. 
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Some  of  the  Smaller  Vices  of   a  Dry  Year. 

We  have  been  speaking  so  appreciatively  of  the 
stimulus  which  the  dry  year  has  given  to  energetic 
and  ingenious  effort  and  of  the  resources  and  capa- 
bilities which  it  is  bringing  to  light,  that  some  read- 
ers may  think  us  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  sublime 
optimism,  which  begets  blindness  to  the  evils  of  a 
very  scant  rainfall.  To  preserve,  therefore,  a  repu- 
tation for  sanity  and  for  some  knowledge  of  the  try- 
ing conditions  which  are  just  now  entering  upon 
their  most  acute  phases,  we  borrow  the  voice  of 
the  raven  and  indulge  in  a  croak  profound  and 
varied. 

We  could  not  overlook  the  evils  of  the  year  were 
we  even  so  disposed.  In  a  correspondence  covering 
many  years  and  the  whole  area  of  this  vast  State, 
we  have  never  in  any  month  received  so  many  ap- 
peals for  help  and  advice  to  repel  certain  classes  of 
agricultural  pests  as  we  have  during  the  last  week. 
There  is  a  war  on  against  an  invasion  of  field,  orchard 
and  garden,  which  is  greater  than  the  usual  summer 
struggle  against  parasitism.  The  powdery  mildew 
of  the  apple  and  the  felted  mildew  of  the  peach  are 
both  evidently  doing  unwonted  harm,  for  many  of 
those  who  are  sendiug  us  specimens  for  identifica- 
tion say  these  things  have  not  attracted  their  atten- 
tion before.  They  are  old  evils,  but  they  evidently 
find,  either  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  or  the  lack 
of  vigor  in  the  trees,  or  both,  opportunity  for  un- 
usual activity.  Some  insects,  too,  are  worse  than 
usual  in  their  depredations.  We  never  heard  so  much 
about  the  pests  that  affect  squashes  and  melons,  and 
the  growers  are  naturally  excited,  for  the  common 
expectation  is  that  there  will  be  money  for  those 
who  can  market  melons  this  year.  It  is  also  a  red- 
spider  year  of  the  first  class,  for  they  are  not  only 
unusually  abundant  on  certain  trees  which  they  com- 
monly infest,  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
State,  but  they  are  pressing  nearer  to  the  coast  and 
are  also  in  the  interior,  taking  field  and  garden 
plants  which  they  do  not  usually  affect  seriously. 
Other  similar  afflictions  of  the  year  might  also  be 
cited.  All  these  seem  to  be  the  result  of  heat  and 
drouth  conditions,  which  favor  the  multiplication  of 
these  pests,  and  to  the  exceptionally  wide  occur- 
rence of  these  conditions  this  year. 

Quite  another  class  of  evils  results  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  food  supplies  of  injurious 
animals.  Squirrels  driven  by  starvation  from  scant 
grain  fields  and  pastures  have  taken  to  orchard 
foilage  and  fruit  to  an  unusual  extent  this  year  and 
gophers  have  to  concentrate  their  attention  to  tree 
roots,  as  this  year  in  some  regions  even  weeds  have 
not  had  their  wanted  succulence.  Indications  are 
that  rodent  destruction  of  fruit  trees  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally large  unless  the  orchardistis  very  active 
with  trap  and  poison  or  other  protective  measure. 
No  doubt  many  a  Rural  reader  wishes  his  orchard 
staff  could  include  a  titular  "gopherman  "  with  as 
much  conscious  pride  in  his  calling  as  marks  our 
recent  correspondent  from  Piru  rancho.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  all  the  pests  which  are  encroaching 
are  amenable  to  treatment  and  the  diligent  grower 
can  save  his  trees  or  his  crop  by  means  which  have 
been  frequently  described  in  the  Rural.  There  have 
been  no  very  wide  grasshopper  nor  army  worn  dep- 
redations, the  threatened  abundance  of  the  Fresno 
vine  hopper  was  never  realized,  so  the  troubles  of 
which  we  speak  can  truly  be  called  the  small  vices 
of  the  year. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  year's  character,  of 
which  measure  cannot  yet  be  made.  There  will 
evidently  be  much  fruit  of  the  later  varieties  which 
will  be  of  small  size  and  often  of  inferior  quality. 
There  is  now  occurring  much  drop  of  fruit  and  in 
some  cases  of  foilage  also.  Many  trees  will  finish 
their  seasons  growth  prematurely  and  some  trees 
will  die.  A  peculiar  behavior  may  be  looked  for 
from  many  trees  which  will  fall  asleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  afternoon.  They  will  awaken  when 
the  fall  rains  come  and  will  put  forth  foliage,  and  in 
some  cases  bloom  also,  at  the  time  when  their  rest 
should  have  been  at  its  beginning.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  there  will  be  bloom  of  deciduous  fruit  I 
trees  for  Thanksgiving  decorations  this  year.  It  I 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  fruit  growers, 
for  such  bloom  can  come  to  naught  aud  is  likely  to  ! 
prevent  the  effective  blooming  in  the  proper  season 
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afterwards.  The  only  preventive  for.  unseasonable 
activity  this  fall  is  to  foster  and  prolong  the  summer 
growth  of  the  trees  and  water  is  the  only  material 
to  minister  to  this — and  some  who  irrigated  too  late 
to  secure  large  fruit  have  still  done  their  trees  good 
service. 

There  may  be,  then,  irregularity  this  year  which 
may  not  be  corrected,  but  the  hundreds  who  have 
secured  irrigation  facilities  should  not  be  content 
with  finishing  the  fruit  which  is  now  advancing. 
There  lies  beyond  this  the  finishing  of  the  new  wood 
i  and  the  perfecting  of  the  bloom  for  the  following 
year.  Do  not  then  allow  the  leaves  to  become  limp 
and  sere  in  mid-season  for  lack  of  moisture,  but 
supply  water  before  this  sign  of  distress  appears. 
In  all  cases  this  may  not  be  needed.  The  necessity 
for  it  may  be  told  by  the  lack  of  fresh  color  in  the 
foliage  or  by  digging  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 
If  the  lower  soil  is  dry  the  tree  cannot  pursue  its 
seasonal  activity  to  its  normal  accomplishment  and 
at  least  one  more  deep  moistening  of  the  soil  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  abnormal  and  undesirable 
behavior  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

As  already  stated  it  cannot  now  be  told  in  what 
degree  these  evils  may  occur.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  slight:  they  may  be  considerable.  We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  them  for 
there  are  many  new  comers  among  our  readers  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  observe  such  things. 
Give  all  the  permanent  improvements  of  the  prop- 
erty the  most  careful  attention.  Do  not  neglect 
cultivation  nor  insect  invasion  because  the  trees  may 
have  paid  nothing  this  year.  Their  future  profit 
and  ability  to  make  returns  may  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  treatment  received  during  this  trying 
summer. 

Sugar  and  Civilization. — In  1876  sugar  was  used 
in  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  37  pounds 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  and  in  1894  the 
amount  had  advanced  to  62}  pounds.  England  uses 
more  sugar  per  capita  than  we  do,  viz.,  86  pounds, 
but  England  probably  uses  much  of  this  in  her  large 
manufacture,  for  export,  of  articles  in  which  sugar 
is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  uses  less  sugar 
than  any  other  country,  viz.,  10  pounds  per  capita. 
If  sugar  consumption  is  not,  like  that  of  soap,  to 
be  considered  the  criterion  of  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions, it  seems  certainly  to  follow  closely  the  ratio 
of  their  progressiveness  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  world  at  large.  Thus  England  stands  at 
the  head  and  Russia  at  the  foot  of  the  scale.  But  if 
this  be  true,  it  inevitably  follows  that  as  social 
progress  and  intercommunication  of  all  nations  ad- 
vance (and  that  this  will  be  the  case  no  sane  per- 
son will  question)  an  increase  of  sugar  consumption 
will  be  sure  to  follow.  The  time  between  the  present 
and  that  when  the  sugar  consumption  of  all  nations 
shall  have  reached  its  natural  maximum  would  seem 
to  offer  an  ample  margin  of  safety  against  the  glut- 
ting of  the  market  for  some  generations  to  come. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  asking  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  his  department 
for  post-graduate  courses  for  students  from  agricul- 
tural colleges.  The  Universities  of  the  United  States 
have  made  no  provision  for  the  practical  work  of 
specializing  such  graduates.  There  are  sixteen  sci- 
entific divisions  in  the  agricultural  department,  pro- 
vided with  the  finest  apparatus  money  can  buy,  the 
best  illustrating  material  obtainable  and  the  finest 
agricultural  library.  Secretary  Wilson  proposes  to 
ask  Congress  for  permission  to  invite  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  who  have  made  scientific  study 
a  part  of  their  education  to  come  to  Washington  for 
post-graduate  work. 

Little  is  ever  said  in  these  colums  of  the  wide- 
spread popularity  of  the  Pacific  Rural' Press.  In 
beginning  the  56th  volume  of  California's  represent- 
ative rural  paper,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
fact  that  during  the  month  of  June  just  past  the 
names  of  178  subscribers  were  added  to  our  lists — a 
fair  index,  for  a  dull  month,  of  the  favor  with  which 
this  paper  is  received.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar 
|  paper  anywhere  has  a  larger  number  or  more  intel- 
|  ligent  class  of  readers. 

The  cause  of  rural  free  delivery  has  won.  The 
'  postofflce  appropriation  bill,  as  finally  passed,  calls 
for  $150,000  for  this  purpose. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cutting  Back  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  winter  of  1897  I  cut  back 
my  Royal  Ann  cherry  trees.  They  were  two  years 
old  and  very  thrifty.  In  the  spring  a  blight  seemed 
to  strike  them.  It  looked  like  curl  leaf  at  first,  but 
they  did  not  recover  their  foliage  and  many  of  the 
limbs  died.  I  thought  they  would  be  all  right  this 
last  spring,  but  the  same  condition  continues  with 
about  one-third  of  my  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Was  it  cutting  back  that  caused  it  ? 
Or  is  some  other  disease  the  cause  of  their  puny  con- 
dition? I  saw  cherry  orchards  about  Niles  and 
Centerville  which  looked  like  they  had  been  topped, 
and  so  I  tried  it.— J.  H.  McCollough,  Irvington. 

We  do  not  think  the  cutting  back  was  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  although  we  would  always  cut  back  a 
tree  in  the  spring  rather  than  in  the  winter.  Thou- 
sands of  cherry  trees  have  been  cut  back  for  graft- 
ing without  injury.  We  believe  there  is  some  root 
condition  (wholly  apart  from  the  cutting  back  of  the 
top)  which  caused  the  trouble.  Tbis  might  have 
been  standing  water  in  the  winter  in  the  soil, 
although  the  same  condition  may  result  from  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture.  Anything  which  causes  destruc- 
tion of  the  root  hairs  is  apt  to  cause  die  back  and 
other  forms  of  unthrift  in  the  top.  As  your  trees 
were  thrifty  the  summer  before  topping,  we  imagine 
they  got  wet  feet  in  the  winter  of  1897.  There  is  no 
specific  disease  known  to  us  likely  to  cause  such 

trouble.   

Poison  for  Grasshoppers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  planted  out  several  acres 
of  grape  cuttings  and  the  grasshoppers  are  begin- 
ning to  eat  them.  They  destroyed  a  good  many  last 
year.  If  you  can  tell  me  of  anything  that  will  kill 
them  or  anything  that  I  can  put  on  the  cuttings  so 
as  they  will  not  eat  them,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 
— Thomas  Leach,  Sunol. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  grasshoppers  in  orchards, 
vineyards  and  gardens  is  to  feed  them  poison  as  a 
side-dish  and  not  to  poison  the  foliage  you  wish  to 
save.  You  can  kill  them  by  applying  poison  to  this 
foliage,  but  meantime  your  foliage  is  all  used  for  bait 
and  the  harm  is  done  before  the  hoppers  have  all  had 
a  bite.  Take  six  pounds  of  bran,  one  pound  of 
arsenic  and  one  pound  of  cheap  syrup  or  molasses 
and  use  enough  water  to  enable  you  to  stir  the  whole 
to  a  soft  mash.  Put  a  spoonful  at  the  base  of  each 
cutting  or  plant.  The  hoppers  will  eat  this  in  pref- 
erence to  the  foliage.  If  you  have  shingles  handy, 
put  the  poison  on  pieces  of  shingle  and  the  remnants 
can  then  be  all  gathered  up  easily.  If  left  on  the 
ground  the  poison  is  apt  to  kill  animals  you  may 

wish  to  live.   

Ladybird  for  Black  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  bug  that  destroys 
the  black  scale  ?  I  have  heard  that  one  was  used 
with  good  results  in  southern  California,  but  I  can 
learn  nothing  definite  about  it.  We  have  young 
olive  trees  that  have  black  scale  upon  them,  and  it 
is  spreading. — E.  G.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  both  internal  parasites  and  predacious 
enemies  of  the  black  scale,  but  still  the  pest  in- 
creases. It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  Rhizobius 
(ladybird)  is  effective  enough  to  catch  up  with  the 
black  pest.  You  can  get  opinions,  and  bugs  also, 
by  calling  upon  Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  who  has  an  office 
in  the  harbor  commissioners'  building  on  the  water 
front  of  San  Francisco. 

Kill  the  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Please  advise  me  about  an 
almond  orchard  which  is  needing  attention.  The 
trees  are  going  on  six  years  of  age.  The  soil  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  we  know  from  observations,  over 
20  feet  deep.  The  trees  are  exceptionally  fine  but 
this  season  show  a  blight,  which  I  am  confident  is 
the  effect  of  red  spider,  not  the  effect  of  drouth. 
Do  you  advise  the  use  of  sulphur — or  rather,  do  you 
think  it  would  injure  the  trees  if  nothing  should  be 
done  ?  The  fruit  was  all  killed  by  frost.  There  is  at 
present  no  lack  of  foliage,  but  it  is  not  as  large  as 
usual,  nor  is  it  as  good  in  color. — Reader,  Solano 
county. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  trees  should  be 
relieved  of  red  spider  and  enabled  to  hold  their 
foliage  as  late  as  possible.  It  is  likely  to  have 
marked  effect  on  next  year's  crop,  because  the  fruit 
buds  are  perfected  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  after  the  new  wood  has 
stopped  growing.  The  trees  would  survive  both  the 
drouth  and  the  spider  because  they  are  on  such  soil 


as  you  describe  and  have  no  crop  burden  to  carry 
this  year,  but  the  spiders  should  be  sulphured  as  an 
important  contribution  to  next  year's  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

The  Vinehopper. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  what  will  rid 
us  of  the  vinehopper  or  thrip  ? — L.  J.  Lttcas, Wood- 
bridge. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  vinehoppers.  The  one 
they  have  at  Fresno  rises  into  the  air  in  a  cloud 
when  the  vine  is  disturbed  ;  the  one  they  have  at 
Florin,  and  at  some  points  near  the  coast,  drops  to 
the  ground.  There  is  yet  no  satisfactory  way  to 
catch  the  insects  that  rise  into  the  air.  At  Fresno 
this  year  they  disappeared  without  treatment.  The 
ones  that  mostly  drop  to  the  ground  are  handled 
quite  satisfactorily  at  Florin  and  elsewhere  by  using 
wide,  shallow  pans  in  which  a  little  kerosene  oil  is 
put.  These  are  made  half  round  on  a  circle  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  One  man  takes  a  pan  on  one 
side,  another  takes  another  pan  on  the  other.  Both 
come  up  to  the  vine  quickly  and  push  the  pans  under 
it.  Thus  the  two  pans  largely  cover  the  ground 
under  the  vines  and  the  bugs  drop  into  the  kero- 
sene. Half  an  inch  depth  of  water  in  the  pan  and 
a  little  keresene  on  top  of  the  water  does  just  as 
well  as  all  kerosene.  In  Florin  some  growers  have 
saved  their  crops  in  this  way,  but  treatment  should 
begin  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  before 
the  vines  run  out  so  far  and  it  becomes  so  difficult  to 
drop  the  hoppers  in  the  pan. 

A  Local  Bunch  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  specimens  of  bunch 
grass,  which  is  common  in  the  pastures  of  Marin 
county.  It  seldom  seeds  in  the  pasture,  as  the  cat- 
tle crop  it  too  closely.  It  is  a  perennial  and  takes 
advantage  of  every  rain,  growing  green  with  a  late 
rain,  after  the  other  forage  plants  have  dried  up. 
Is  there  any  way  to  increase  its  spread. — E.  G.  S., 
San  Francisco. 

The  grass  you  send  is  a  local  species — Danthonia 
Californica.  Probably  the  cheapest  way  to  get  seed 
would  be  to  fence  a  small  piece  of  ground  where  it  is 
thickest  and  from  this  base  of  operations  scatter  the 
seed  from  Guantanamo  to  Santiago.  Another  way 
would  be  to  send  out  small  boy  scouts  to  gather  the 
seed  from  clumps  which  may  happen  to  grow  out  of 
reach  of  cattle.  It  evidently  has  characters  which 
make  its  wider  distribution  very  desirable. 

Unwise  Feeding  of  Chicks. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  know  through  your 
paper  what  ails  my  little  chickens.  They  appear 
stupid  and  mope  for  a  few  days  before  they  die,  but 
eat  hearty  until  they  are  almost  dead.  I  feed  them 
small  wheat  (usually  cooked)  mixed  with  bran,  give 
them  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  let  them  run  in  the 
woods  with  their  mothers, .  with  good  shelter  at 
night.  What  can  be  done  for  them  ?  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  lice  or  mites. — Mrs.  C.  H.  Slocum,  Fair- 
oaks. 

The  chickens  are  overfed  with  soft  food.  Stop  the 
cooking  and  feed  more  moderately  with  dry  wheat. 
With  a  range  in  the  woods  and  the  other  good  treat- 
ment described  they  ought  to  thrive  with  quite  light 
feeding. 

Old  Olives— Alfalfa  Dodder. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  a  story  regarding 
an  olive  tree  in  the  old  country  that  was  a  thousand 
years  old  and  had  tons  of  fruit  on  it  every  year  and 
covered  an  acre  of  ground.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement. 

What  will  I  have  to  do  to  exterminate  yellow  love 
vine  from  my  alfalfa  field  ? — Subscriber,  Monrovia. 

De  Candalle,  the  eminent  French  botanist,  records 
an  olive  tree  23  feet  in  girth  and  supposed  to  be 
seven  centuries  old.  Some  old  Italian  trees  are 
credited  with  antiquity  reaching  back  to  the  first 
years  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  would  be  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  Bge  of 
such  ancient  trees  is  always  doubtful  and  their  Iden- 
tity with  old  descriptions  difficult  to  establish.  But 
the  olive  covering  an  acre  and  bearing  so  great 
crops  are  exaggerations.  Very  old  olive  trees  do  not 
have  spread  or  branch  corresponding  with  thickness 
of  trunk. 

The  parasite  on  the  alfalfa  can  be  best  treated  if  it 
only  occurs  in  a  few  small  patches  by  heaping  on 
straw  enough  to  make  a  hot  fire  and  burning.  Then 
work  up  the  ground  and  scatter  fresh  seed.  If  the 
field  is  badly  covered  with  dodder,  it  should  be 
plowed  under  and  resown  with  clean  seed.  The  dod- 
der seed  comes  with  the  alfalfa  seed,  and  no  alfalfa 
seed  should  be  used  except  that  from  fields  without 
dodder. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  June  27,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

With  the  exception  of  a  trace  of  rain  on  the  night 
of  the  22d,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  no  rain  was  reported  during  the  week 
in  California.  At  this  season  the  rainfall  is  very 
light,  and  is  confined  to  the  northwestern  section. 
The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal,  somewhat 
colder  than  usual  along  the  coast,  and  slightly 
warmer  in  the  interior.  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  ripening  all  grains,  and  the  yield  of 
wheat,  barley,  hay  and  hops  will  be  generally  in  ex- 
cess of  that  expected  a  month  ago.  Fruit  trees  are 
showing  the  effects  of  the  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  and  there  are  reports  of 
leaves  turning  yellow.  Vineyards  continue  to  thrive 
and  a  large  crop  of  raisin  and  other  grapes  may  be 
expected.  There  is  a  report  of  vinehoppers  in  one 
district  but  no  damage  is  apprehended. 

Siskiyou.— Haying.   Alfalfa  generally  light;  wheat  good. 

Tehama.— Fruit  ripening  rapidly.  Harvesting  wheat,  yield  and 
quality  good.    Shipping  Tragedy  prunes. 

Butte.— Barley,  wheat  and  oats  nearly  harvested  and  a  fair  crop. 
Olives  and  oranges  doing  well.   Late  foothill  peaches  doing  well. 

Glenn. — Harvesting  progressing  rapidly;  fair  yield  or  grain. 

Yuha  — Cutting  and  thrashing  grain,  and  in  many  places  the  re- 
sults are  better  than  expected,  owing  to  cool,  moist  weather  Fruit 
tree  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow  and  some  orchardists  fear 
that  without  irrigation  many  trees  will  die.  Weather  very  favor- 
able for  hops  and  the  crop  promises  to  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

Colusa.— Wheat  and  barley  ripening  fast.  Harvesting  on  high 
and  low  lands;  yield  on  the  former  poor;  on  the  latter,  never  better. 
Some  grain  makes  twenty  sacks  per  acre.  Peaches  and  prunes 
good. 

Yolo  — Harvesting  barley  and  wheat;  crop  light  but  better  than 
expected.  Fruit  ripening  rapidly;  early  peaches  poor;  pears  and 
grapes  good. 

Sacramento.— Harvesting.  More  hay  cut  than  last  year.  No 
damage  to  grapes  by  sunburn  has  been  reported. 

Solano.— Very  few  apricots.  Grapes  in  good  condition.  Winter 
sown  wheat  a  failure;  summer  fallowed  yielding  an  average  of 
twelve  sacks.   Prunes  and  peaches  doing  well. 

San  Joaquin.— Cutting  wheat  and  the  yield  is  much  better  than 
anticipated.  Grapes  and  other  fruit  doing  nicely.  Watermelons 
are  very  late.  Barley  harvest  under  way;  yield  poor,  quality  fair. 
Prunes  promising. 

Stanislaus.— Favorable  for  harvesting.  Summer-fallow  better 
than  expected.  Fruit  doing  well.  Grapes  promise  a  good  crop.  Cut- 
ting second  crop  of  hay. 

Merced.— Grain  harvest  progressing  rapidly.  Peaches  better 
than  expected. 

Fresno.— Vineyards  continue  to  thrive  and  a  large  crop  of  raisins 
may  be  expected.  Reports  from  west  side  of  district  indicate  ap- 
pearance of  vinehoppers,  but  little  damage  is  anticipated.  Peaches 
are  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  Alfalfa  and  sorghum  promise  a  fair 
yield. 

Kings.— Ditches  carrying  good  supply  of  water  and  conditions  are 
favorable  for  grapes,  alfalfa  and  all  summer  crops.  Every  acre  of 
available  land  planted  to  corn  and  pumpkins. 

Tulare.— Prunes  doing  well.   No  water  in  irrigation  ditches. 

Kern.— Grain  harvesting  in  full  operation. 

Lake.— Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  all  grains,  and 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  prevent  good  crops.  Haying  is  well 
along  and  some  heading  has  been  done. 

Sonoma.— Fine  hay  and  heavy  yield.  Peaches  plentiful.  Pears  not 
plentiful,  but  of  good  quality.   Leaves  turning  yellow. 

Napa. — Fruits  developing  well.  Larger  prune  crop  than  ex- 
pected. 

Alameda.— Haying;  crop  light. 

Santa  Clara.— All  fruits  and  beets  doing  well.  Grain  heading 
begun. 

San  Mateo.— Fruits,  potatoes  and  beets  doing  well.  Almost  all 
crops  on  coast  side  will  be  cut  for  grain;  good  yield  reported. 

Santa  Cruz.— Haying.   Fair  yield  of  hay  and  fruit. 

San  Benito.— Grain  crop  a  failure  and  hay  a  small  crop.  All 
fruits  affected  by  drouth. 

Monterey.— Fruit  ripening  fast;  hay  turning  out  well  and  more 
than  enough  for  local  demand;  beets  and  potatoes  good. 

San  Luis  Obispo. —Cool  and  foggy;  good  for  crops;  fruits  look 
well;  farmers  haying;  beans  and  mustard  under  irrigation  doing 
well. 

Santa  Barbara.— Grain  partially  harvested.  Sufficient  hay  for 
local  demand.  Summer  crops  and  beans  a  failure  for  lack  of  moist- 
ure. 

Ventura.— Heavy  fogs  helped  fruit  and  feed;  all  barley  turned 
into  hay;  alfalfa  good;  beans  growing  rapidly. 

San  Bernardino.— Apricots  ripening  rapidly  and  going  to  can- 
neries; beets  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Weather  cool,  foggy;  favorable  for  corn, 
beans  and  root  crops ;  apricot  drying  begun.  Some  complaint  that 
springs  and  streams  are  drying  up. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  favorable;  ground  in  fine  condition; 
crops  growing  rapidly ;  strawberries  and  cherries  are  being  mar- 
keted in  unusually  large  quantities. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

35.03 

51.08 

47.47 

44 

66 

T 

15.13 

25  46 

26.79 

62 

102 

.00 

10.39 

17.32 

20.95 

52 

98 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

9.38 

23.43 

25.39 

1  49 

88 

.00 

4.95 

10.52 

10.03 

64 

108 

Independence  

.00 

* 

* 

* 

60 

98 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

7.20 

20.75 

* 

44 

82 

.00 

7.06 

16.86 

17.37 

56 

80 

San  Diego  

.00 

4.99 

11.78 

10.42 

60 

68 

Yvm-i*  

.00 

1.66 

5.35 

3.05 

68 

112 

*  No  record. 


Last  week  Mr.  Standis  of  Berlin,  Germany,  in 
company  with  P.  W.  Morse,  visited  the  beet  fields  of 
Pajaro  valley  and'  inspected  the  factory.  The  Paja- 
ronian  says  he  is  one  of  the  leading  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturers of  Germany,  and  from  his  farms  has  come 
much  of  the  seed  supply  for  the  Pajaro  and  adjacent 
valleys.  Mr.  Standis  was  strongly  and  favorably 
impressed  with  the  showing  made  by  the  beet  fields 
and  sugar  mills  of  this  section.  He  was  surprised  to 
notice  such  an  extent  of  apple  orchards  in  this  small 
valley,  and  the  reports  of  the  production  were 
equally  astonishing.  Mr.  Standis  is  a  warm  friend 
of  Claus  Spreckels.  He  is  now  en  route  for  the 
southern  counties,  where  he  will  visit  the  sugar  mills 
and  beet  farms. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


For  the  Codlin  Moth. 


To  the  Editor: — I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  popular  conception  of  the  codlin  moth  and 
its  habits  need  amending  and  likewise  the  treatment 
of  the  pest.  Instead  of  confining  its  attention  to  the 
calyx  of  the  blossom  or  the  eye  of  the  young  apple, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  moth  continues  to  lay  its 
eggs  during  the  summer  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  half-grown  apple,  finding  especially  tempting 
places  hetween  two  apples  in  contact.  The  resulting 
larvaj  are  quite  impartial  as  to  their  point  of  attack, 
and  the  fruit  that  bad  been  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
some  arsenical  mixture  early  in  the  season  is  apt  to 
show  much  of  the  work  of  these  latter-day  incuba- 
tions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wash  or  spray  should  have 
more  body  than  mere  Paris  green  and  water  in  order 
to  retain  the  poison  on  the  surface  of  the  apple  for  a 
longer  period.  Is  there  an  agent  that  would  be  ef- 
fective and  inexpensive  for  this  purpose  ?  Would 
whale  oil  soap  be  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and,  if 
so,  how  should  it  be  used  ?  If  the  orchard  were  af- 
flicted with  any  scale  insect,  might  we  not  in  this 
way  kill  two  birds — or  bugs — with  one  stone  ? 

West  Saticoy,  June  13.  H.  F.  Clark. 

The  proposition  is  a  taking  one,  but  it  is  a  very 
strong  question  as  to  whether  later  spraying  is  not 
a  much  more  practicable  proposition.  The  superficial 
area  of  an  apple  increases  immensely  as  it  grows. 
Even  if  you  could  make  something  stay  on  the  area 
that  was  first  hit,  how  are  you  going  to  stretch  it 
over  the  multiple  of  that  area  ?  The  increase  of  the 
area  makes  greater  and  greater  distance  between 
the  Paris  green  grains,  and  soon  the  young  worm 
would  find  a  hundred  times  as  much  safe  as  danger- 
ous skin.  Again  the  application  of  sticky  substances 
interferes  with  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  nothing  better  than  fresh  applications 
of  the  poison,  at  proper  intervals,  can  be  found. 
There  may  be,  however,  some  slight  adhesiveness 
given  the  liquid  for  temporary  advantage,  but  hardly 
to  span  a  long  interval,  for  the  reasons  stated. 


Steam-Cured  Lemons. 


The  management  of  the  A.  C.  G.  Lemon  Associa- 
tion informs  the  Covina  Argus  that  the  reports  re- 
ceived of  the  condition,  on  arrival  at  the  East,  of 
their  fruit,  which  had  been  treated  by  the  new  steam 
process,  was  of  a  very  encouraging  character,  there 
being  absolutely  no  rot  in  transit. 

The  management  stated  that  they  were  not  at 
present  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  wise  to 
divulge  to  the  public  all  their  plans  for  the  future 
handling  of  the  fruit  by  this  process,  but  this  they 
could  say,  that  the  process  so  far  as  it  had  been  tried 
had  proven  eminently  successful  in  enhancing  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  California  lemon. 

The  man  under  whose  supervision  the  experiment 
is  being  conducted  has  had  large  experience  in  this 
matter,  both  in  Florida,  Jamaica  and  Mexico.  The 
process  is  to  place  the  lemons  on  trays  in  the  curing 
room  and  sweat  them  for  seventy-two  hours  by  main- 
taining a  high  temperature  by  means  of  steam  or 
other  artificial  heat,  at  the  same  time  injecting  into 
the  room  strong  currents  of  air,  by  means  of  blow- 
ers, which  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  ventilator 
in  the  roof,  thus  drying  the  lemons  as  they  sweat. 
It  has  been  proven  that  seventy-two  hours  will  color 
the  greenest  lemon  and  at  the  same  time  take  all  the 
moisture  cut  of  the  rind,  making  it  as  a  piece  of 
buckskin.  By  this  means  lemons  can  be  picked  green 
from  the  tree  and  placed  upon  the  market  at  Chicago 
in  fifteen  days,  and  could  be  kept  without  being 
placed  in  cold  storage  for  many  months  without  loss 
from  rot.  With  a  properly  installed  plant  the  ex- 
pense which  would  be  incurred  by  curing  lemons  this 
way  would  be  covered  by  the  present  cost  of  wash- 
ing, which  it  obviates.  It  also  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  iceing  the  fruit  in  transit.  Oranges 
shipped  during  the  warm  months  could  also  be 
treated  this  way  and  an  expense  of  $100  a  car,  for 
ice,  saved. 

We  shall  watch  the  future  of  this  process  witV^)- 
terest,  hoping  it  will  not  have  to  go  to  meet  tbe'aul- 
phur  process  and  other  short  cut  propositions  of  the 
immediate  past. 


Cherries  in  Southern  California. 


The  Andrews  Brothers  of  Kedlands  seem  to  be 
demonstrating  the  success  of  cherries  on  their  ranch 
in  the  Yucaipe,  an  elevated  valley  adjacent  to  Red- 
lands.  Their  deciduous  orchard  now  comprises 
eighty  acres,  forty  of  which  is  set  to  cherries  and 
forty  to  apples,  plums  and  other  fruits.  The  oldest 
cherry  trees  are  now  six  years  of  age,  and  this  sea- 
son are  laden  with  fruit.    The  variety  most  largely 


grown  is  black  Tartarian,  while  the  white  Royal  Ann 
is  next  in  abundance.  The  season  of  the  black  Tar- 
tarians  is  now  about  ended,  and  the  white  cherries 
are  now  at  their  best.  There  are  a  few  of  the  sour 
cherries  of  the  East,  which  many  people  prefer  to 
the  primer  varieties  of  the  Oxheart  class. 

That  these  cherries  are  of  superior  quality  is  evi- 
dent from  the  place  accorded  them  in  the  markets. 
At  Los  Angeles  this  week  a  Redlands  Record  repre- 
sentative made  inquiry  as  to  the  prices  brought  by 
cherries,  and  found  that  Andrews  Brothers' cherries 
sold  for  15  to  20  cents  a  box  (ten  pounds)  more  than 
did  the  northern  grown  cherries,  and  they  presented 
a  better  appearance  as  exhibited  for  sale.  The  crop 
this  year  will  be  close  to  thirty-seven  tons. 


THE  FIELD. 


Experiments  in  Tobacco  Curing. 


We  presume  the  dry  year  has  interfered  some- 
what with  the  progress  of  tobacco  experiments  in 
California,  and  yet  our  readers  who  have  this  crop  in 
mind  are  probably  as  anxious  as  ever  for  light  upon 
the  subject  of  curing. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  investi-  ( 
gations  proceed  in  all  tobacco  regions  that  the  at- 
tainment of  the  best  results  in  curing  is  conditioned 
upon  the  ability  to  regulate  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  so  that  the  desired  changes  may  proceed 
regularly  and  unceasingly  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations 
of  heat  and  coolness,  dryness  and  moisture  in  the 
outer  air.  One  climate  may  have  to  arrange  against 
excessive  moisture  and  another  against  excessive 
dryness,  and  both  must  have  control  of  these  condi- 
tions so  that  an  artificial,  equable  climate  may  be 
produced  around  the  tobacco.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  house  or  other  comparatively  tight 
enclosure  and  heating  and  moistening  arrangements, 
with  a  good  system  of  adjustable  ventilators.  Cali- 
fornia must  probably  provide  these  as  well  as  other 
localities,  but  the  use  of  the  appliances  will  probably 
be  quite  different  in  California  than  in  more  humid 
climates.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  will  be 
q-uite  interesting  and  suggestive  to  read  an  outline 
of  conclusions  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Connecticut  has  reached  by  investigations 
undertaken  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  large  tobacco 
interest  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  A  report  has 
just  been  published  containing  such  an  outline  by 
Prof.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  from  this  we  shall  take 
such  parts  as  seem  to  us  most  suggestive. 

Progress  in  Connecticut  Methods. — Essentially  the 
same  method  has  been  followed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tobacco-growing  industry  in  Connecticut.  But 
because  of  the  call  of  the  trade  for  a  better  quality 
of  wrapper  leaf  and  the  knowledge  of  the  danger  of 
pole-burn  and  the  way  to  avoid  it,  there  has  been 
great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  curing 
barns.  Tobacco  is  no  longer  cured  in  open  sheds, 
over  stables  or  pig  pens,  but  almost  universally  in 
barns  built  specially  for  the  purpose,  which  can  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  or  tightly  closed  as  the  needs 
of  the  harvested  crop  and  the  exigencies  of  weather 
may  require.  Nevertheless  the  curing  of  the  leaf  is 
still  quite  dependent  on  the  weather.  There  are  few 
years  in  which  the  careful  grower  is  not  solicitous 
regarding  his  crop,  at  one  time  or  another,  after  it 
is  harvested,  and  watches  anxiously  for  a  change  of 
weather.  Much  depends  on  his  skill  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  or  in  forestalling  changes  of  this  kind, 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  "pole- 
burn,"  a  disease  (probably  bacterial),  which  may  de- 
stroy a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the  harvested 
crop  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when  the 
trouble  is  first  noticed. 

The  Process  of  Pole  Curing. — The  chemical  and 
physiological  processes  which  take  place  during  the 
curing  of  the  leaf  in  the  tobacco  barn  are  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  obvious  facts  are  the 
evaporation  from  the  leaf  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
water  and  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  leaf.  The 
process,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
weather,  may  be  described  as  follows: 

The  green  leaves  of  the  plant  first  wilt,  losing  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  hang  down  perfectly  limp, 
leaving  considerable  air  spaces  between  the  lath  on 
which  the  stalks  are  hung,  through  which  there  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  which  is  essential  to  an  even, 
rapid  cure.  Soon  the  lower,  "  sand  "  leaves  turn  to 
a  bright  yellow  color,  the  tips  of  the  wrapper  leaves 
do  the  same  and  yellow  patches  appear  on  their  sur- 
faces. Later,  the  sand  leaves  gradually  turn  brown 
and  become  so  dry  as  to  rustle  when  handled,  and 
the  same  process  goes  on  gradually  through  all  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  till,  last  of  all,  the  top  leaves 
come  to  the  same  brown  color.  All  this  time  the 
"  stems,"  or  midribs,  of  the  leaves  remain  yellow  and 
full  of  sap  and  break  very  easily  from  the  stalk;  but 
on  further  drying,  they  turn  brown  at  the  point  of 
union  with  the  stalk  and  knit  on  to  it,  so  that  they 
are  much  less  easily  detached  than  before.  Drying 
the  stems,  or  midribs,  is  the  last  and  most  tedious 
part  of  the  pole-curing  process.  The  water  dries 
out  of  them  very  slowly,  but  finally  the  midribs 


shrivel  together  and  the  cure  is  complete.  The 
process  is  seldom  finished  in  less  than  two  months 
from  the  start,  and  after  it  is  done  the  grower  fre- 
quently has  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  "  tobacco 
storm  "  to  make  the  leaves  moist  enough  to  handle 
and  strip  from  the  stalks. 

The.  Dangers  to  Which  Tobacco  is  Exposed  During 
Pole  Curing. — The  description  of  the  curing  process 
just  given  presupposes  ideal  weather  during  the 
whole  period;  but  in  almost  every  year  the  grower 
has  to  combat  certain  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, so  that  curing  time  is  an  anxious  time  for  all 
growers.  If  wet,  foggy  weather  follows  harvest,  the 
wilted  plants  hanging  in  the  barn  "full  up" — that 
is,  water  is  drawn  from  the  stalks  into  the  leaves 
faster  than  it  can  evaporate  from  them,  so  that  the 
leaves  become  filled  and  turgid  and  stand  off  from  the 
stem  as  they  do  when  growing  in  the  field.  This 
stops  the  circulation  of  air  between  the  lath  and 
makes  the  conditions  in  the  barn  favorable  to  mold 
or  pole-burn.  The  tobacco  soon  gets  a  strong,  ugly 
smell  and  may  either  mold  or,  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
process,  may  be  attacked  with  pole-burn,  which 
seriously  damages  or  ruins  the  crop;  but  if  dry 
weather  immediately  follows,  it  takes  much  longer 
to  wilt  the  tobacco  than  it  did  to  wilt  it  in  the  first 
place,  because  of  the  blockade  of  the  air  passages 
throughout  the  barn,  and  in  any  case  the  curing 
process  is  retarded. 

Another  trouble,  not  so  evident  during  the  cure, 
nor  so  disastrous  in  its  effects,  is  "white  vein." 
While  its  cause  is  not  thoroughly  understood, 
growers  generally  believe  that  it  results  from  a  too 
rapid  cure,  particularly  in  the  purline,  when  the 
weather  in  the  early  stages  of  the  cure  is  hot  and 
dry. 

A  third  source  of  danger,  damage  and  loss,  still 
less  commonly  regarded  than  the  other  two,  is  a 
mold  of  the  midrib.  During  the  curing  process  the 
leaf  alternately  dampens  and  dries  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  following  the  fluctuations  of  the 
weather;  and  the  midrib,  which  holds  the  water 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  leaf,  often  molds,  and 
sometimes  so  badly  that  the  trouble  spreads  to  the 
leaf  tissue.  A  little  mold  is  thought  nothing  of;  any 
considerable  amount,  however,  is  a  loss  to  the 
farmer,  because  it  destroys  a  portion  of  the  midrib, 
which  would  otherwise  dampen  up  at  stripping  time 
and  increase  the  weight  of  the  crop.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  damage  to  the  leaf  from  the  packer's  point  of 
view,  for  it  jnfects  it  with  mold  spores,  which  are 
likely  to  make  the  tobacco  moldy  or  musty  in  the 
case. 

Curing  with  Artificial  Heat. — It  is  quite  certain  that 
pole-burn,  white  vein  and  stem  mold  or  rot  may  be 
avoided  when  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
air  within  the  barn — its  climate — are  properly  regu- 
lated. At  critical  times  pole-burn  has  often  been 
prevented,  or  its  attack  mitigated,  by  putting  many 
lighted  kerosene  lamps  under  the  hanging  tobacco 
or  even  kindling  small  wood  fires  on  the  ground. 
Artificial  heat  has  long  been  used  at  the  South  for 
curing  certain  kinds  of  tobacco;  and  when  it  is  used, 
pole-burn  never  attacks  the  crop. 

Wrapper  Leaf  Cured  on  the  Stalk.—  In  1897  the 
Connecticut  Tobacco  Experiment  Co.,  acting  with 
the  station,  made  a  trial  of  curing  tobacco  on  the 
stalk,  using  artificial  heat,  when  necessary,  to  secure 
an  even  moist  "  climate  "  within  the  barn,  whatever 
the  atmospheric  conditions  outside  might  be. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  corner  "  bent," 
sheathed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  curing  barn,  the 
partition  running  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  and 
making  a  room  15  feet  square.  A  slat  floor  was  laid, 
within  the  curing  room,  at  the  height  of  the  barn 
sills.  Beneath  was  a  space  of  3  feet  between  this 
floor  and  the  ground.  There  was  laid,  on  the  ground, 
a  sheet-iron  flue  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  running 
from  a  stove  just  outside  the  building,  through  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  room,  along  this  side  and  then  back 
again  to  the  outer  side  and  into  a  chimney.  There 
were  two  ventilators  in  the  purline  and  two  at  the 
bottom  below  the  slat  floor.  There  was  also  a  door 
by  which  the  curing  room  could  be  entered  from  in- 
side the  barn.  The  room  accommodated  the  equiva- 
lent of  300  pounds  of  cured  leaf  and  the  tobacco  was 
hung  in  the  usual  way  in  four  tiers — one  of  them  in 
the  purline. 

The  Result*  from  Day  to  Day. — The  tobacco  for  this 
test  was  harvested  on  Thursday,  July  29th,  and  bung 
till  Saturday,  the  31st,  when  the  station  representa- 
tive came  to  care  for  the  curing.  The  leaves  had 
"  fulled  up  "  somewhat  and  were  not  fully  wilted. 
The  ventilators  were  closed  and  the  tire  started. 
From  this  time  till  Monday  noon,  August  2nd,  the 
temperature  in  the  room  never  went  over  87°  and 
did  not  average  over  80°,  but  was  tolerably  uniform, 
day  and  night.  The  moisture  escaped  through  the 
cracks  and  between  the  battens  on  the  barn,  so  that 
during  this  time  the  relative  humidity  averaged  79 
per  cent.  By  Monday  noon  all  the  leaves  were  com- 
pletely wilted  and  all  the  ground  leaves  were  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  except  those  in  the  purline; 
yellow  blotches  had  appeared,  too,  on  the  short 
wrappers.  Outside,  the  weather  was  foggy  with  the 
wind  in  the  east.  From  now  on  till  Thursday, 
August  5th,  the  fire  was  kept  very  low,  and  water 
was  occasionally  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
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The  leaves  were  judged  to  be  dry  enough  and  were 
rapidly  changing  color. 

By  the  5th  the  bottom  leaves  had  all  come  to  their 
proper,  light-brown  color  and  were  somewhat 
"husky  "  to  the  touch,  though  they  could  be  handled 
without  breaking.  The  short  wrappers  were  all 
yellow  and  some  of  them  had  "come  to  color,"  ex- 
cepting close  to  the  midribs  and  large  veins.  The 
long  wrappers  and  top  leaves  were  less  advanced. 

At  the  time  there  was  a  tremendous  downpour  of 
rain  for  half  a  day  with  an  air  temperature  of  a 
little  over  60°  outside.  Within,  the  temperature  was 
10°  higher  and  the  relative  humidity  was  85  to  90 
per  cent. 

As  the  tobacco  was  rather  dry  to  the  touch,  little 
more  heat  was  used  till  the  8th,  several  pails  full  of 
water  were  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  the  door  and 
ventilators  were  closed  and  the  leaf  allowed  to 
"  draw."  During  this  time  the  cure  was  still  going 
on  and  the  change  in  color  and  texture  was  evident 
from  day  to  day. 

On  the  8tb  all  the  tobacco,  including  that  in  the 
purline,  was  so  moist  that  none  of  the  cured  leaves 
were  at  all  husky.  Heat  was  applied  for  three 
hours,  and  its  effect  was  at  once  evident  in  the  more 
rapid  change  of  color  from  green  to  yellow  and  then 
to  brown. 

On  the  10th,  ten  days  from  the  start,  the  barn  was 
heated  again  for  a  few  hours.  All  the  sand  leaves 
and  short  wrappers,  excepting  their  midribs,  had 
come  to  color — a  light  cinnamon-brown — and  their 
texture  and  burning  quality  were  pronounced  by  ex- 
perts to  be  excellent.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  long 
wrappers  were  in  the  same  state.  A  few  of  the 
top  leaves  still  showed  green  and  yellow  blotches, 
being  slower  to  cure.  The  midribs  were  also  full  of 
sap,  though  some  had  turned  brown  at  the  point  of 
union  with  the  stem. 

On  August  12th  heat  was  again  applied  for  twelve 
hours  and  then  discontinued,  the  room  was  closed, 
and  six  or  eight  pails  of  water  were  poured  over  the 
floor. 

Expert  Approval. — On  the  14th,  just  two  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  all  of  the  tobacco 
was  carefully  examined  by  leaf-tobacco  experts.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  cure,  excepting  the  stems  or 
midribs,  which  were  still  "  fat,"  was  even,  complete 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 
The  colors  were  light,  glossy  brown,  the  leaf  was 
elastic  and  had  lost  none  of  its  life,  and  the  burn  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  There  was  nothing  about 
it  at  all  unlike  good  tobacco,  well  cured  by  the  or- 
dinary method.  There  was  no  trace  of  mold  on  the 
stem  or  of  white  vein.  To  finish  the  drying  of  the 
midribs  the  room  was  closed  and  a  moderate  fire 
made  every  morning  which  died  out  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  continued  for  a  week. 

On  August  21st,  three  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cure,  the  midribs  were  shriveled  and  dried, 
the  process  was  complete  and  the  tobacco  was  ready 
to  bring  into  condition  and  take  down  for  casing. 
This  could  have  been  done  within  two  days,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Features  of  the  Process. — During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  curing,  the  station  representative  stayed  at 
the  barn  day  and  night  almost  constantly,  and  re- 
corded the  temperature  and  relative  humidity  of  the 
curing  room  near  the  floor  and  near  the  top  and  of 
the  air  outside  every  two  or  three  hours,  night  and 
day,  besides  noting  the  condition  of  the  tobacco  from 
time  to  time.  While  the  temperature  and  humidity 
notes  have  some  interest  as  showing  the  range  of 
both,  the  only  guide  during  the  process  of  curing 
was  the  look  and  feel  of  the  leaf  itself. 

No  special  skill  or  knowledge  is  needed  for  it  be- 
yond what  every  successful  tobacco  grower  has.  We 
regard  the  only  critical  point  to  be  in  the  first  heat- 
ing. An  immense  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  in  the 
evaporation  of  water  before  the  leaf  is  completely 
wilted,  which  must  be  the  first  step  in  the  curing 
process.  Therefore,  a  brisk  fire  must  be  kept  up  till 
this  wilting  is  accomplished,  and  if  signs  of  "full- 
ing" appear,  more  heat  rather  than  less  must  be 
applied.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaf  is  completely  wilted 
and  the  change  of  color  in  the  bottom  leaves  has  be- 
gun, the  heat  must  be  checked  at  once  and  the  leaf 
closely  watched  lest  the  drying  be  carried  too  far. 
The  change  of  color  will  go  on  rapidly,  and  no  fire 
will  be  necessary  probably  for  some  time.  If  signs 
of  "fulling"  appear,  a  light  fire  is  needed. 

The  rules  which  we  observed  were  these:  Never 
let  the  air  of  the  curing  room  get  as  hot  as  it  does 
sometimes  in  the  purline  of  the  ordinary  curing  barn. 
In  our  room  it  never  went  over  88°  and  seldom  over 
82°.  There  can  be  no  "  cooking  "  of  the  leaf  at  that 
temperature.  Keep  the  heat  uniform  all  through  the 
barn.  Our  purline  averaged  only  3°  hotter  than  the 
lower  tiers. 

Never  Cool  and  Never  Dry. — Never  let  the  tobacco 
get  chilled.  The  lowest  point  reached  in  the  room 
was  59°  (52J°  outside),  and  the  temperature  of  the 
curing  room  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  between  3  and  6  a.  m.,  averaged  69°. 

Never  let  the  leaves,  before  they  have  come  to 
color,  dry  out  so  as  to  be  in  any  part  "husky," 
rustling  when  touched.  They  should  be  perfectly 
limp,  hanging  like  damp  cloths.  After  coming  to 
color  the  sand  leaves  and  short  wrappers  may  be 


allowed  to  get  a  little  husky,  but  not  really  brittle. 
Finally,  keep  the  cure  going  on  all  the  time.  Don't 
let  it  stop,  waiting  for  some  change  of  weather,  as  it 
often  does,  in  the  usual  method  of  curing. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Sewage  Irrigation  Near  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  current  accounts,  Los  Angeles  is 
making  a  great  turn  by  selling  its  waste  water.  W. 
R.  Greenwood  writes  to  the  Chronicle  that  there  are 
4000  acres  under  irrigation  from  the  Los  Angeles 
city  sewers,  and  there  is  probably  three  times  that 
area  of  land  which  could  be  irrigated  by  gravity 
from  the  same  system  if  there  was  sufficient  sewage 
supply.  With  its  increasing  population  it  is  ei- 
pected  that  the  city  will  in  a  few  years  furnish  sew- 
age to  irrigate  a  large  part  of  the  additional  land. 

The  Arrangements. — The  outfall  sewer  running  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  sea  affords  drainage  for  the  whole 
city.  It  was  completed  in  1894,  and  was  designed  to 
provide  for  irrigation  by  gravity  from  certain  points 
along  the  route.  It  contains  two  three-mile  sections 
of  woodpipe  built  to  withstand  heavy  internal  pres- 
sure. Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  end  of  each  of 
these  sections  is  higher  than  the  middle,  which 
curves  downward  to  conform  with  the  contour  of  the 
land  along  the  route.  Big  valves  in  these  woodpipe 
sections  may  be  used  to  hold  the  sewage  back,  so  it 
will  flow  through  hydrants  to  the  desired  heights  to 
irrigate  the  lands  by  gravity. 

From  1500  to  2000  acres  of  the  land  irrigated  by 
Los  Angeles  sewage  is  in  control  of  two  ranch  com- 
panies which  receive  sewage  from  the  main  conduits 
and  attend  to  its  distribution.  Sewage  for  the  re- 
maining land  is  delivered  by  the  city  to  the  irriga- 
tors directly.  Of  this  about  500  acres  is  situated 
near"  University,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  Some  of 
this  land  is  in  alfalfa,  but  most  of  it  is  laid  out  in 
vegetable  gardens. 

Use  of  Sewage  on  Vegetables. — These  gardens,  most 
of  which  are  worked  by  Chinese,  are  irrigated  fre- 
quently, but  only  a  little  sewage  is  turned  on  one  of 
them  at  a  time.  The  use  of  the  sewage  for  grow- 
ing vegetables  provoked  much  complaint  among 
people  not  understanding  how  it  was  managed,  and 
strict  measures  have  recently  been  taken  to  enforce 
sanitary  precautions.  A  man  employed  by  the  city 
to  care  for  the  outfall  sewer  and  attend  to  the  sale 
of  the  sewage  has  served  notice  on  every  gardener 
that  the  ground  must  not  be  flooded  so  as  to  permit 
the  sewage  coming  in  contact  with  the  vegetables, 
especially  those  that  are  eaten  uncooked.  He  also 
requires  the  gardeners  to  grow  the  vegetables  on 
high  ridges  with  deep  trenches  between  them,  thus 
keeping  the  vegetables  out  of  reach  of  the  sewage 
when  turned  into  the  trenches. 

These  rules  may  be  enforced  by  refusing  to  sell 
sewage  to  a  gardener  violating  them,  and  also  by 
proceeding  against  him  under  the  health  ordinance. 
One  Chinese  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions got  no  sewage  for  a  month  thereafter  and  lost 
his  crop.  He  and  his  fellow  Mongolians  have  since 
obeyed  the  rules  very  strictly. 

Other  Crops. — Near  Inglewood  is  a  piece  of  land 
amounting  to  about  1500  acres  under  irrigation 
from  another  part  of  the  sewer  system.  Corn, 
barley,  potatoes  and  alfalfa  are  the  chief  crops  raised 
on  it.  Barley-growers  have  learned  that  a  single 
flooding  of  the  ground  with  sewage  in  March  will 
insure  at  least  a  good  crop  of  hay  if  not  of  grain. 
The  irrigation  of  barley  and  alfalfa  grounds  is  ac- 
complished by  dividing  them  with  little  ridges  into 
"lands"  and  flooding  the  "lands"  one  at  a  time. 
The  crops  raised  with  the  aid  of  the  sewage  are 
simply  prodigious.  A  great  area  of  corn,  growing 
rank  and  green,  with  sewage  irrigation  may  be 
observed,  while  spots  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  corn  are  barren  because  not  ir- 
rigated. 

All  of  the  lands  irrigated  from  the  outfall  system 
are  admirably  suited  to  it.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
porous,  and  there  is  a  varying  but  always  desirable 
slope,  thus  affording  excellent  drainage,  a  condition 
of  great  importance  where  irrigation  is  being  carried 
on  extensively. 

Prices  for  the  Water. — The  quantity  of  sewage  re- 
quired to  irrigate  a  given  area  varies  according  to 
the  kind  of  crop,  the  slope  of  the  land  and  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  soil.  On  crops  that  are  irrigated 
"  broadcast,"  such  as  barley  and  alfalfa,  one  head, 
or  100  miners'  inches,  of  sewage  can  in  twelve  hours 
be  spread  over  five  acres  of  land.  The  prices 
charged  by  the  city  for  sewage  service  are  the  same 
as  for  water  from  the  city  zanja  system.  They  are 
$5  per  head  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  if.  and  $3  per  head 
during  the  night,  when  it  is  more  difficult  to  attend 
to  the  ditches.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  sewage 
when  delivered  is  usually  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
sewage,  thus  making  the  expense  of  irrigating  alfalfa 
lands  per  acre  about  $2. 

During  the  year  1897  the  city  received  $4514  30 
for  sewer  irrigation  service,  and  the  expenses  were 
$1152.  During  the  five  months  of  1898  ended  May 
31st  the  receipts  amounted  to  $3023.50,  and  the  ex- 
penses were  $720.  These  sums  of  expense  represent 
what  it  cost  the  city  for  irrigation  service,  but  do 


not  include  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  outfall  sewt 
system,  which  latter  amount  would  have  to  be  ex- 
pended anyway,  whether  there  was  any  irrigation 
or  not. 

Notes. — Barley  is  irrigated  during  a  period  when 
the  sewage  may  be  purchased  by  the  irrigator  at  a 
price  considerably  below  the  schedule  rate.  Alfalfa 
is  irrigated  once  for  every  crop,  or  about  one  time 
in  six  weeks;  potatoes  once  for  each  crop,  or  three 
times  per  year;  corn  once  or  twice,  as  needed. 

Sewage  irrigation  has  made  possible  the  growing 
of  many  products,  which  without  it  could  not  be 
raised  even  in  a  year  within  which  there  has  been  a 
plentiful  rainfall.  Near  Inglewood  corn  is  grown  on 
land  on  which  a  crop  of  barley  has  been  raised  and 
harvested  within  the  same  year. 

Results  have  demonstrated  that  the  fertilizing 
material  in  the  sewage  is  an  important  item.  Ground 
near  University  was  a  few  years  ago  irrigated  with 
fresh  water  and  garden  vegetables  were  grown  on 
it.  After  being  used  so  for  two  years  the  land  was 
found  to  be  exhausted  and  it  was  necessary  to  let  it 
lie  idle  for  a  year  to  give  it  time  to  recover.  With 
the  aid  of  sewage  irrigation  crops  of  vegetables  have 
been  raised  on  the  same  ground  continuously.  Corn 
lands  under  sewage  irrigation  near  Inglewood  have 
yielded  better  and  better  crops  every  year.  The 
soil  seems  to  gain  more  from  the  sewage  than  is 
taken  from  it  in  the  crops. 

After  four  years  of  extensive  employment  of  sew- 
age irrigation  there  seems  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  physicians,  no  disease  traceable 
to  it  discovered. 


THE  APIARY. 


Inspection    for   Foul-Brood   in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Some  pertinent  and  interesting  facts  are  brought 
out  by  the  county  inspection  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  out  foul  brood,  a  bacterial  disease  of  great 
virulence  and  destructive  ability. 

In  Fresno  County. — J.  A.  Roberts  worked  at  in- 
spection from  April  11  to  May  28.  He  lost  his  first 
two  weeks'  record,  but  in  five  weeks  he  visited  150 
places,  inspected  2038  colonies,  and  found  196  in- 
fected with  foul  brood.  He  says  he  found  none  of  the 
disease  west  of  the  West  Park  colony,  but  two  north 
of  Fresno,  and  they  had  been  moved  from  a  diseased 
district.  He  found  nothing  east  of  Malaga,  north  or 
south  of  Easton.  He  confined  his  work  principally 
to  that  section  of  the  country  where  the  disease  ex- 
isted. 

Notes  on  the  Disease. — Foul  brood  is  a  disease  that 
kills  the  young  bee  in  the  larva  state,  after  it  has 
been  capped  over.  The  dead  larva  becomes  a  shape- 
less mass,  of  a  coffee  color,  and,  by  running  a  straw 
into  it,  one  will  find  it  thick  and  stringy.  It  will 
stretch  out,  and,  when  it  pulls  in  two,  will  fly  back 
like  rubber.  Brood  that  die  from  any  other  cause  is 
watery  and  generally  of  a  lighter  color.  The  young 
bee  retains  its  shape  and  will  not  string  out,  as  in 
foul  brood.  Any  one  who  will  watch  can  soon  learn 
to  take  care  of  his  bees  and  stop  the  disease  should 
it  get  started. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads. — He  finds  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  have  only  a  few  colonies,  who  take  no  care  of 
them  and  do  not  see  the  brood,  and  when  one  colony 
dies  from  the  disease  the  other  bees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood carry  off  the  honey,  and  so  the  disease  is  scat- 
tered; and  it  goes  on  until  it  will  destroy  the  bee  in- 
dustry if  not  checked.  He  is  confident  that  a  good 
bee  inspector  can  eradicate  the  disease  in  two  years 
more  by  working  two  or  three  months  each  year.  It 
has  been  done  in  other  places  and  can  be  done  here. 
He  thinks,  as  he  has  quit  the  work,  that  the  disease 
will  not  spread  much  before  next  spring,  when  he 
thinks  some  one  ought  to  be  appointed  to  look  after 
it  as  soon  as  the  spring  will  justify. 

In  Tulare  County. — Josiah  Gregg  was  inspector 
and  he  worked  from  April  18  to  June  4.  He  inspected 
4478  colonies — an  average  of  127  colonies  per  day. 
He  found  nine  colonies  infected  with  foul  brood,  and 
took  the  proper  measures  to  have  them  properly  at- 
tended to. 

The  County  Bee  Interest. — There  are  about  10,000 
colonies  of  bees  in  Tulare  county.  Among  the  larger 
apiaries  are  the  following:  J.  F.  Boldan,  430  col- 
onies; R  H.  Fray,  343  colonies;  Richard  Hyde,  233 
colonies;  Q.  C.  McCubbin,  278  colonies;  S.  B.  Halton, 
180  colonies;  Henry  Miles,  150  colonies;  Carmichael 
&  Thompson,  175  colonies;  Hunsaker  &  Nelson,  140 
colonies;  William  Wilkinson,  126  colonies;  Clark 
Decker,  104  colonies.  The  average  amount  of  honey 
extracted  from  each  colony  for  the  year  1897  he  finds 
to  be  about  100  pounds. 

Instances  of  Honey  Yield. — Clark  Decker,  who  lives 
near  the  Lamberson  ranch  on  the  west  edge  of  the 
county,  near  Waukena,  had  eighty-four  colonies  last 
year.  From  these  he  got  six  tons  of  extracted  honey 
and  one  ton  of  comb  honey,  or  14,000  pounds  alto- 
gether. This  year  he  has  104  colonies,  an  increase 
of  20.  Most  of  this  large  amount  of  honey  is  shipped 
away  to  San  Francisco  and  Eastern  points.  Some  of 
it  realized  5  cents  a  pound  the  past  spring,  though 
most  of  it  sold  at  less  than  4  cents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Notes  from  the  South. 


To  tiie  Editor: — Here  we  are  on  the  eve  of  mid- 
summer, after  a  season  of  scant  rainfall — what  peo- 
ple are  pleased  to  call  a  drouth;  but  in  spite  of  it  and 
high  prices  for  grain,  when  the  farmer  has  none  to 
sell,  the  country  is  jogging  along  fairly  well.  Is  it  not 
always  the  way,  when  prices  for  farm  products  are 
"  up,"  the  soil  tiller  is  out  of  stock  and  "  low  "  in  his 
luck  ?  Nevertheless,  the  people  hereabouts  still  eat, 
exist  and  have  their  being,  and  on  the  whole  believe 
this  a  pretty  good  country  after  all.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, in  the  face  of  a  drouth,  orchard  and  vineyard 
crops  are  coming  on  reasonably  well,  and  in  view  of 
good  prices  ahead,  the  outlook  is  anything  but  dis- 
couraging. To  be  sure,  the  grain,  cattle  and  sheep 
men,  and  indeed  the  poultry  breeders,  have  met  with 
reverses,  or  what  Cardinal  Woolsey  was  pleased  to 
term  "a  chilling  frost."  And  yet  the  season  has 
been  prolific  of  pleasant  surprises  and  experiences — 
in  results— which  have  robbed  a  dry  season  of  its 
terrors.  Orchard  crops  have  withstood  the  ordeal 
well,  even  where  irrigation  was  not  possible,  and 
good  tilth  has  been  given.  Of  course,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  the  fruit  has  been  small  and  not  up  to  the 
highest  standard  ,  but  the  trees  are  pulling  through 
in  good  shape.  Wherever  irrigation  has  been  feasi- 
ble and  observed,  conditions  are  normal  and  the 
crops  fairly  good.  On  the  moist  lands  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  counties  the  drouth  has  scarcely 
been  an  injurious  factor  at  all,  excepting,  of  course, 
in  the  grain  sections.  The  alfalfa  fields  are  holding 
their  own  in  such  localities,  while  the  yield  of  tree 
crops  promises  well.  More  hay  will  be  cut  than  was 
at  first  thought  possible,  and  on  the  whole  the  out- 
look is  much  more  favorable  than  many  predicted  it 
would  be  during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  summer. 
The  irrigation  water  supply  has  also  developed 
stronger  staying  qualities  than  was  thought  possi- 
ble, hence  a  better  feeling  prevails.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  leading  orchardists  of  Orange  county  writes  me 
that,  in  his  judgment,  times  will  be  good  this  coming 
fall  on  account  of  enhanced  prices  for  all  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  the  light  of  this  fact,  a  smaller  annual  yield 
will  bring  as  much  money  into  circulation  as  a  full 
crop  would  under  prices  and  conditions  prevailing  a 
year  and  over  ago. 

From  these  observations  it  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  dry  season  has  not  left  its  impress 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  grain  crop 
is  of  course  a  practical  failure;  closely  following  is 
the  injury  done  to  the  beet  sugar  interests,  which 
have  sustained  a  material  loss.  The  Alamitos  sugar 
factory  will  run  at  best  only  about  thirty  days,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  Chino  sugarie.  The  stock  in- 
terests have  been  "  hard  hit."  As  indicative  of  this, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  high  price  of  grain 
has  been  the  result  of  flooding  the  Los  Angeles  mar- 
ket with  live  poultry.  When  it  is  economy  to  dispose 
of  fowls  because  feed  is  too  high  to  render  their  re- 
tention profitable,  it  is  a  safe  proposition  that  the 
dry  season  has  made  itself  felt  by  the  scarcity  of 
green  feed  for  stock  of  all  kinds. 

If  one  class  of  producers  feels  the  evil  effects  of  the 
drouth  more  than  another,  that  one  is  indeed  the  bee- 
keepers. The  pasturage  has  been  a  dead  failure, 
and  the  honey  output  of  1898  will  go  down  in  history 
with  that  of  1877.  Not  only  was  the  native  bloom  a 
failure,  but  the  bean  and  alfalfa  fields  were  also  weak. 
Verily,  Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel— particularly 
so  when  the  river  beds  only  turn  up  their  bleached 
rocks  and  bowlders  to  a  California  sun.  While  on  the 
subject  of  honey,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
a  market  for  low-grade  honey  has  been  exploited  by 
its  introduction  in  the  manufacture  of  printers'  roll- 
ers in  preference  to  sugar  or  molasses.  It  makes  a 
denser  roller;  one  free  from  air  holes,  and  hence  more 
serviceable.  One  firm  in  this  city  uses  large  quanti- 
ties in  this  way,  and  only  last  week  a  large  roller- 
making  concern  in  Chicago  had  its  representative 
here  buying  up  a  carload  of  the  product  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Already  the  prognosticators  and  prophets — nega- 
tive and  positive,  rough  and  smooth,  hot  and  cold- 
are  in  the  field  "  sizing  up  "  the  coming  crop  of  citrus 
fruits.  The  usual  talk  about  fruit  dropping,  the  bad 
effects  of  the  drouth,  frosts  and  high  winds,  all  in- 
cline to  predicting  a  shortage  over  the  past  season's 
output.  This  is  all  mere  speculation,  and  scarcely 
worth  serious  thought.  The  fact  is  that  the  con- 
stantly coming  into  bearing  of  young  orchards,  and 
the  ever  increase  of  orchards  rapidly  arriving  at  full 
production,  will  more  than  offset  any  deficiencies  that 
may  occur  by  reason  of  fruit  dropping,  frosts  and 
other  mishaps  of  the  elements.  Allowing  14,000  car- 
loads (makiDg  no  deductions  for  frosted  fruit)  as  last 
season's  crop,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  normal  in- 
crease will  add  20  per  cent  to  that  amount.  This 
would  bring  up  the  coming  crop  to  about  17,000  car- 
loads—an amount  which  many  careful  observers  say 
is  about  correct. 

The  exploitation  of  a  reliable  market  for  certain 
California  products  partakes  largely  of  an  educa- 


tional character.  Especially  is  this  true  of  pure 
olive  oil  and  pickled  olives,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
cured  fruits.  The  olive  Industry — as  has  already 
been  shown  in  these  columns-^-presents  some  features 
that  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  commercial  side 
of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  debatable  whether  olive 
oil  making  as  a  leading  industry  will  ever  prove  to  be 
what  its  more  sanguine  supporters  claim  for  it.  Con- 
cisely put,  is  it  feasible  to  produce  pure  California 
olive  oil  at  a  profit  and  yet  sell  it  at  a  price  enabling 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  use  it  freely  as  a  daily  arti- 
cle of  diet  ?  To  specialize,  will  present  prices  of 
land,  water,  labor,  care  of  trees,  and  cost  of  oil  pro- 
duction, allow  of  such  a  thing  ?  And  of  all  the  olive 
oil  makers  who  have  given  the  matter  careful  study, 
how  many  have  really  found  it  profitable  ?  Now  do 
not  cite  isolated  and  exceptional  cases,  but  take  it  as 
a  whole,  covering  specific  periods  of  five  to  seven 
years.  Why  are  olive  orchards  being  rooted  up,  and 
why  has  the  olive  boom  of  the  early  90's  gone  a  glim- 
mering to  keep  company  with  the  fig  boom  and  the 
raisin  boom  ?  Surely  not  because  of  the  want  of  a 
market,  if  oil  production  is  feasible  under  conditions 
already  mentioned.  Even  in  the  matter  of  pickled 
olives  it  is  apparently  not  all  clear  sailing,  but  here 
the  outlook  is  more  encouraging.  Standard  Califor- 
nia pickled  ripe  olives  will  bring  buyers,  particularly 
after  the  people  in  the  East  are  more  familiar  with 
their  nutritive  and  palatable  qualities.  The  demand 
for  this  product  has  been  one  of  development  and 
growth,  and  as  a  result  several  quite  pretentious 
establishments  have  sprung  into  existence  to  handle 
this  crop.  Some  effort  has  been  made  by  one  or  two 
representative  concerns  to  widen  the  market  by  dis- 
tributing free  sample  bottles,  and  by  exhibiting  Cali- 
fornia ripe  pickled  olives  at  fairs,  pure  food  exhibi- 
tions, and  at  leading  grocers  in  the  larger  Eastern 
cities.  This  work  is  timely,  and  since  it  has  been  in- 
augurated it  should  be  continued  this  coming  fall  and 
winter  by  an  organization  of  olive  growers.  The 
great  acreage  of  olive  orchards  that  has  been  planted 
and  is  annually  coming  into  bearing  will  soon  add  so 
largely  to  the  output  that  the  question  of  markets 
becomes  one  of  the  first  magnitude  to  olive  growers. 
It  can  only  be  a  question  of  a  comparatively  short 
time  when  the  olive  industry  will  have  to  follow  the 
orange  growers  and  deciduous  fruit  prolucers  by  an 
organization  of  its  own. 


The  appointment  of  Byron  O.  Clark  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic 
is  one  of  those  happy  occurrences  where  the  office 
sought  the  man.  In  the  islands  less  than  a  year,  his 
promotion  to  the  place  is  all  the  more  pronounced 
and  gratifying,  and  again  shows  that  honest  effort 
and  real  merit  are  bound  to  win  in  the  end.  Mr. 
Clark  has  long  been  identified  with  scientific  and 
practical  horticulture,  and  brings  to  his  new  duties  a 
ripe  experience  which  is  bound  to  broaden  and  in- 
tensify the  horticultural  possibilities  of  the  Hawaiian 
Republic— particularly  if  it  is  to  be  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  shall  wave  over  it. 

Henry  W.  Kruckeberg. 

Los  Angeles,  June  27,  1898. 


Prosperity  in  Humboldt  County. 

To  the  Editor: — During  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  visited  Areata  and  the  country  surrounding  in 
the  interests  of  the  Rural  and  I  found  what  is 
certainly  one  of  the  garden  spots,  so  fir  as  dairying 
and  farming  goes,  of  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  town  of  Areata  lies  across  the  Humboldt  bay 
from  Eureka  and  northeast  of  it  is  the  fertile  district 
known  as  "Areata  Bottom."  This  bottom  is  of 
about  12,000  acres  area  and  is  made  up  of  reclaimed 
marsh  land  and  the  Mad  river  bottom.  A  few  years 
ago  that  portion  of  it  which  was  not  marsh  was 
covered  either  with  timber  or  the  debris  left  after 
it  was  logged  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  community; 
now  it  is  occupied  by  several  hundred  prosperous 
and  contented  families  who  have  risen  from  day 
laborers  to  be  the  possessors  of  farms  of  from  five  to 
one  hundred  or  more  acres,  the  average  being  twenty 
or  thirty.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Stone,  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Areata,  that  fully  three-fourths  of 
these  holdings  are  entirely  free  from  debt  and  a 
goodly  number  of  their  owners  have  cash  balances 
in  the  bank. 

The  principle  industry  of  the  community  is  that  of 
butter-making.  The  Areata  Creamery  Company,  a 
co-operative  organization  of  the  farmers,  has  two 
modern  creameries  on  the  bottom  proper,  one  of 
which  has  been  recently  reopened.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  at  least  three  others  within  reach. 
The  Areata  Creamery  is  the  only  creamery  owned 
and  managed  by  the  farmers  in  this  end  of  the  county 
and  it  has  been  the  most  successful.  It  has  about 
$17,000  invested,  and  has  apparently  been  very  well 
managed.  Some  mistakes  have  been  made  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  present  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Areata  Company  are  progressive  and  earnest 
men  and  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  their 
enterprise  successful.  They  are  as  follows:  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  president;  J.  G.  Dolson,  secretary;  S. 
Foster,  treasurer;  R.  Anderson  and  T.  H.  Little- 
hales. 

Secrets  of  Success. — There  are  several  things,  it 


seems,  which  have  co-operated  to  make  the  farmers 
of  the  Areata  district  as  successful  as  they  are  and 
have  caused  the  distribution  of  over  $400,000  on  the 
bottom  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  First, 
they  have  used  foresight  in  contracting  debt;  second, 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  living  beyond  their  means  ; 
third,  they  receive  cash  for  their  product  on  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month  and  are  thus  able  to  reap 
the  advantage  in  trading  which  cash  gives  them; 
fourth,  they  make  their  money  at  home  and  spend  it 
at  home;  and  lastly,  they  manage  to  raise  on  their 
own  farms  all  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
which  they  themselves  consume  and  also  all  of  the 
feed  of  all  kinds  which  they  give  to  their  stock.  The 
climate  is  such  as  to  insure  green  food  for  stock  for 
all  but  a  month  or  so  each  year  and  they  so  diversify 
their  farm  product  as  to  provide  ample  and  proper 
dry  food  to  tide  over  this  period. 
Areata,  June  15. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creel* . 


An  Injured  Udder: 
To  tiie  Editor  : — Last  winter  one  of  my  cows,  some  six 
Weeks  after  calving,  lost  balf  of  ber  bag  in  the  following  man- 
ner: One  morning  I  found  the  left  hind  quarter  very  badly 
swollen,  so  much  so  that  it  interfered  with  her  walking.  I 
didn't  notice  anything  wrong  with  her  the  Dight  before.  I 
bathed  it  with  warm  water  often  and  milked  it  out  often. 
She  gave  very  warm,  bloody  water  out  of  that  quarter.  After 
four  or  five  days,  as  there  was  no  improvement,  I  applied  an 
ointment  recommended  by  Dr.  Navin  for  garget.  Eventually 
the  teat  and  back  part  of  that  quarter  sloughed  away,  and 
then  the  inner  part  protruded  and  soon  rotted  away.  By  that 
time  the  front  quarter  on  same  side  was  badly  swollen.  I 
opened  it  at  the  indicated  spot  and  let  out  half  a  pailful  of 
thick,  white  matter.  Not  long  after  the  inner  part  of  that 
quarter  came  out  through  the  opening  and  dropped  off.  At 
first  the  cow  was  quite  sick,  seemed  to  have  fever  and  ate 
nothing  for  three  days.  She  got  well  and  gave  enough  milk 
from  the  other  half  of  the  bag  to  feed  her  calf.  I  have  now 
turned  her  dry  and  she  is  fattening  on  grass.  When  she  was 
taken  sick  1  was  feeding  her  about  seven  quarts  of  ground 
Corn  night  and  morning  and  she  was  making  twelve  pounds  of 
butter  per  week.  Will  Dr.  Creely  tell  in  Kiral  Press  what 
was  the  matter;  E.  E.  Pillsbiry. 

This  condition  was  brought  on  by  some  traumatic 
injury,  as  a  bruise,  blow  or  puncture  of  some  sharp 
body.  This  would  cause  death  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  and  tbe  part  would  slough  as  described.  Poul- 
tices of  flaxseed  or  spent  hops  would  have  been 
proper.  Fever  and  loss  of  appetite  would  be  two 
cardinal  symptoms.  The  cow  should  be  sent  to  the 
butcher  if  she  can't  properly  nourish  her  offspring. 
She  is  subject  to  no  disease  showing  the  above  symp- 
toms, so  it  is  plainly  a  case  of  traumatism. 

I.ung  or  Bronchlcal  tronb  e. 

To  the  Editor  :—T  am  having  some  trouble  with  my  calves. 
Will  Dr.  Creely  give  me  through  the  Press  any  cause  for  it  i 
For  the  last  six  months  I  have  lost  quite  a  number  of  calves. 
They  nearly  all  have  a  kind  of  cough  and  seemingly  a  short- 
ness of  breath  and  when  they  are  standing  still  their  sides 
move  out  and  in  as  though  they  had  some  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. They  are  not  as  lively  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  just  at 
feeding  time  is  when  they  cough  the  most  and  hardest. 
Nearly  all  of  them  live  through,  but  once  In  a  while  one  will 
die  from  it.  As  they  get  older  they  gradually  lose  the  cough 
and  begin  to  grow  well.— W.  J.  Brows,  Santa  Maria. 

It  is  some  lung  or  bronchial  trouble.  Give  large 
quantities  of  cod  liver  oil  and  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: Chlorate  potash,  4  ozs.;  pulverized  licorice 
root,  8  ozs.;  pulv.  gentian  root,  }  oz. ;  pulv.  aniseed, 
I  oz. ;  pulv.  camphor,  3  drachms;  mix  with  molasses 
and  spread  a  teaspoonful  on  the  tongue  once  daily. 


Tapping  an  Underflow. 


An  extensively  signed  petition  was  filed  with  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Clerk  last  week  by  farmers  having 
small  ranches  south  of  the  municipality,  asking  for 
permission  to  use  for  a  time  the  waste  water  of  Los 
Angeles  river.  This  water  the  agriculturists  need 
to  save  their  crops  this  year  and  to  be  provided 
against  future  drouth.  The  plan  is  to  take  water  20 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river  to  develop  the  un- 
derflow which  now  goes  on  to  the  ocean  and  is  of  no 
benefit  to  any  one.  The  point  where  development  is 
to  be  made  is  in  the  city  limits.  It  is  expected  500 
inches  of  water  can  be  obtained.  For  one  hour  each 
day  the  petitioners  agree  to  flush  the  city's  outfall 
sewer  to  the  sea  with  water,  and  the  balance  of  it 
they  expect  to  convey  by  the  Zanja  system  to  their 
small  ranches  below  the  city.  The  petitioners  agree 
that  any  time  the  city  desires  it  can  revoke  the  per- 
mission given  and  if  the  city  itself  ever  decides  to 
develop  the  underflow  water  of  the  river  the  permis- 
sion is  revoked.  A  petition  was  filed  by  a  number  of 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  asking  that  the 
Council  accede  to  the  request,  as  it  will  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  this  year. 


AiiFALFA  iiay  of  the  different  cuttings  is  of  nearly 
equal  composition  and  feeding  value,  provided  it  is 
cut  at  the  same  stage  of  growth.  Headden  (Colo- 
rado Bulletin  39)  also  finds  that  alfalfa  hay  properly 
protected  from  the  weather  does  not  lose  in  feeding 
value  by  being  kept  a  year  or  so,  as  some  feeders 
have  thought.  He  finds  that  four- fifths  of  the  pro- 
tein in  alfalfa  hay  is  digestible,  which  is  rather  more 
than  in  clover  and  common  hay. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Stock  Purchase. — Pleasanton  Times,  June  23:  There  were 
shipped  297  head  of  cattle  on  Tuesday  from  Pleasanton  to  the 
Sargent  ranch  near  Lodi.  The  stock  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bailey;  the  average  price  was  about  $16  a  head. 

Butte. 

Grain.—  Gridley  Herald,  June  25:  Some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Biggs  report  most  satisfactory 
yields  from  their  wheat  crops.  Alfred  Johnson,  who  has  about 
2000  acres  of  standing  grain,  is  getting  an  average  of  between 
ten  and  eleven  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  Samuel  Morton's  1200- 
acre  crop  is  producing  the  same  average  yield.  Mr.  Morton 
has  1000  acres  of  fine  summerf allow  prepared  for  next  season's 
planting.  Nelson  Bros,  of  Durham  have  lately  purchased  a 
new  steam  harvester  and  traction  engine.  They  have  a  big 
crop  this  year,  and  will  harvest  it  with  new  machinery. 
Colusa. 

H»ppt  Men. — Willows  Journal,  June  22:  About  thirty-four 
acres  of  wheat  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  yesterday  after- 
noon. While  section  men  of  the  Pruto  division  were  burning 
grass  along  the  track  they  lost  control  and  the  fire  got  into 
the  wheat  field  adjoining.  The  wheat  belonged  to  the  Cart- 
tenberg  Bros,  and  was  insured. 

Contra  Costa. 

Grain  Fire. — Stockton  Mail,  June  27:  Seventy-five  acres 
of  grain  belonging  to  S.  Hossman,  one  mile  northwest  of 
Byron,  were  destroyed  by  fire  last  night.  The  field  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  finest  stand  of  wheat  in  that  section,  and  was 
insured  for  less  than  half  its  value. 

Fresno. 

Planting  Egyptian  Corn. — Republican,  June  24:  Egyptian 
corn  can  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1st.  The  corn  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water  before  it  is  planted,  as  that  gives 
it  a  start  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Sorghum  may  be  put  in 
as  late  as  July  4th,  but  should  be  planted  earlier.  It  makes 
good  outside  feed;  that  is,  it  would  not  do  for  cows  that  are 
milking  or  for  horses  that  are  being  worked,  but  for  young 
animals  out  in  the  field  it  makes  very  good  feed.  It  grows 
rapidly  in  irrigated  soil,  and  three  crops  can  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  frost  kills  the  sprouting  leaves.  It  is  readily  cured 
into  hay.  Egyptian  corn  does  not  require  much  water,  and,  in 
fact,  thrives  on  land  which  is  subject  to  subirrigation. 

Watermelons. — In  Fresno  county  there  are  about  250  acres 
in  watermelons,  which  will  produce  about  as  many  carloads. 
The  watermelon  crop  will  certainly  be  short  in  this  S'ate  this 
year,  as  the  Fresno  output  will  scarcely  supply  San  Francisco. 
Lodi  has  been  known  as  the  watermelon  center,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  this  year  causes  the  produce  merchants  to  look 
to  Fresno.  Mr.  Parsons  has  eighty  acres  in  watermelons,  and 
he  states  that  a  number  will  be  ready  for  shipment  by  the  4th 
of  July.  A.  V.  Lisenby,  the  banker,  has  about  fifty  acres  in 
the  rind  fruit,  and  Shields  and  Arkelian  planted  about  eighty 
acres,  west  of  town,  in  melons.  Besides  those,  there  are 
smaller  patches  in  different  places.  The  object  of  Mr.  Pas- 
tene's  trip  to  this  city  was  to  get  a  corner  on  the  watermelon 
crop.  He  was  trying  to  persuade  the  growers  to  give  him  an 
option  on  the  crop  for  $1.50  a  dozen.  Even  in  years  when  the 
melons  were  plentiful,  the  early  ones,  which  were  raised  in 
this  section,  brought  better  prices  than  that,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  year  watermelons  will  bring  $2.50  a  dozen  up 
to  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  price  will  be  lessened  by  the 
late  melons  which  will  be  put  on  the  market  about  that  time. 
But  all  of  the  product  will  command  good  prices  this  year. 

Humboldt. 

New  Creamery. — Areata  Union,  June  18:  John  Silva,  an 
old  experienced  butter  maker,  has  purchased  the  Turner 
place,  opposite  George  Zchudner,  and  is  preparing  to  build  a 
creamery  nearly  opposite  Creamery  No.  2  of  the  Areata 
Creamery  Company.  J.  F.  Collins,  who  built  the  Minor 
Creamery  at  Dows  Prairie,  has  the  contract  for  the  new 
creamery,  and  will  commence  work  at  once.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  28x64 ;  room  for  separators,  28x32;  storage  room, 
24  x28;  engine  room,  16x21;  woodshed,  22x34;  wash  bouse,  16x 
54;  room  for  two  separators,  and  four  cream  vats.  The  new 
creamery  will  contain  all  modern  improvements,  and  will  be 
able  to  handle  twelve  tons  of  milk  per  day. 

Los  Angeles. 

Fog  Appreciated. — Pomona  Beacon,  June  18:  The  liberal 
amount  of  cool  weather  and  damp  fogs  we  have  been  favored 
with  for  some  time,  with  slight  exception,  and  some  late  rains, 
have  materially  modified  the  fears  entertained  of  a  disastrous 
season.  Fruit  in  a  measure  recovered  from  the  combined 
effect  of  frost  and  drought,  and  hay  and  grain  were  not 
wholly  lost. 

Strawberries. — Azusa  Pomotropie,  June  23:  An  immense 
amount  of  strawberries  are  going  out  of  the  valley  every  day 
now.  It  is  a  slow  day  for  berries  when  the  Santa  Fe  does  not 
take  out  three  or  four  tons  besides  the  tons  that  are  hauled 
out  each  day  by  wagons. 

Apricot  Drying.— Most  of  the  dryers  started  to  work  the 
first  of  the  week  with  the  apricots.  C.  H.  Elliott  has  charge  j 
of  the  Whitcomb  dryer  and  will  dry  fruit  through  the  season 
for  the  North  Ontario  Packing  Co.  Mrs  Suydam's  dryer  is 
in  operation,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  Kregelo  &  Engel- 
hardt,  Needham  &  Needham,  Miller  &  Engelhardt  and  J.  F. 
Marquardt  will  begin  Thursday,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
found  many  idle  people. 

Covin  a  Fruit  Exchange. — Argus:  The  Covina  Fruit  Ex- 
change filed  articles  of  incorporation  Monday,  with  a  nominal 
capital  stock  of  $50,  divided  into  fifty  shares.  The  directors 
named  are :  A.  P.  Kerckhoff,  E.  G.  Clapp,  H.  E.  Chesebro, 
L.  L.  Ratekin,  T.  F.  Griswold,  all  of  Covina.  The  purposes  of 
the  organization  are  to  buy,  market  and  sell  citrus,  deciduous 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  deal  in  other  southern 
California  products,  packing  materials,  fertilizers  and  other 
materials. 

Poor  Prices  for  Apricots. — Pomona  Progress,  June  23: 
Malone  &  Smith  of  Ontario,  who  secured  options  about  a  week 
ago  on  a  number  of  orchards  of  apricots,  southeast  of  town,  at 
prices  ranging  about  $20  a  ton,  have  informed  the  owners  that 
they  will  not  take  it  at  the  prices  named  and  offer  $15  a  ton 
instead. 

Orange. 

Cannery. — Anaheim  Qazette,  June  23:  The  cannery  is 
ready  for  its  initial  start-up  this  morning,  when  apricots  from 
Mrs.  Steley's  orchard  will  be  the  first  fruit  put  through  the 
process.  The  old  German  warehouse  has  during  the  past  few 
weeks  been  transformed  into  a  neat  and  well-appearing  can- 
nery establishment.  The  directors  feel  that  an  excellent 
superintendent  has  been  secured  in  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  in 
charge  of  operations. 

Apricots.— George  Boyd  has  a  force  of  young  ladies  cutting 
apricots  at  the  dryer  near  the  cannery,  and  has  also  a  number 
of  young  men  making  alterations  and  improvements  about  the 
building.  The  first  work  on  the  dryer  this  season  was  done 
on  the  18th,  the  usual  time  for  beginning  being  June  25th. 
The  apricot  crop  seems  to  be  large  and  well-flavored. 

Whew  !— On  Monday  afternoon  we  enjoyed  a  trip  through 
Mrs.  Steley's  peach  and  apricot  orchard,  east  of  town.  The 
trees  were  quite  heavily  laden  with  splendid  specimens  of 
large-sized  fruit.   From  one  of  the  older  trees  Mr.  Meyer  in- 


formed us  that  some  years  ago  he  gathered  1800  pounds  of 
apricots,  and  the  tree  is  yet  quite  a  prolific  bearer.  The 
orchard  will  produce  probably  fifty  tons  of  apricots,  thirty 
tons  of  which  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  cannery. 

Placer. 

Shipping  Fruits.— Newcastle  News,  June  22:  About  thirty- 
five  carloads  of  fruit  will  leave  Newcastle  this  week  for  the 
Eastern  market.  Peaches  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the 
carload  lots.  Express  shipments  extend  to  Old  Mexico  and 
points  in  Texas,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado,  and  include 
the  different  varieties  of  fruits  and  berries.  Hale's  Early  is 
about  the  only  peach  coming  in  at  present,  and  they  are  now 
at  their  height.  A  good  crop  of  this  variety  has  been  the  rule 
and  prices  have  been  fair.  Early  Crawfords  will  be  in  next 
week.  Tragedy  plums  and  the  various  Japanese  varieties 
are  more  plentiful  this  year  than  usual,  probably  due  to  many 
young  trees  coming  into  bearing.  Prices  have  kept  up  well. 
Apricot  shipments  are  being  made  from  Newcastle,  the  fruit 
coming  from  a  higher  altitude  of  the  fruit  belt.  Blackberries 
are  yet  plentiful,  but  the  crop  has  not  been  as  large  this  year 
as  usual.  Raspberries  are  out  of  the  market.  Red  Astrachan 
apples  are  coming  in.    Ripe  tomatoes  will  soon  be  plentiful. 

Sacramento. 

Sweeping  in  the  Grain.— Gait  Gazette:  The  farmers  of 
this  vicinity  have  adopted  a  novel  plan  in  rigging  up  their 
harvesters  this  season,  which  consists  of  attaching  brooms  to 
the  reel  of  the  headers  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  all  the 
wheat  heads.  Any  old  broom  will  do,  "Lack''  Quiggle  says, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  separate  the  broom  and  attach 
little  pieces  along  the  outer  frame  of  the  reel,  which  sweeps 
the  grain  heads  on  to  the  draper  leading  to  the  separator. 
The  crop  is  so  short  in  some  places  it  is  claimed  the  new  device 
saves  considerable  grain  that  would  be  lost  without  the  broom 
attachments. 

San  Bernardino. 

Apple  Growing. — Yucaipe  Cor.  Redlands  Record,  June  18: 
The  apple  crop  was  never  more  promising  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  yield  will  be  exceedingly  large  and  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year.  There  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300  or  500  tons.  This  estimate,  however,  includes  the  Mill 
Creek  district.  An  apple  buyer  from  Los  Angeles  has  offered 
the  growers  of  this  valley  2%  cents  per  pound,  but  as  yet  no 
one  has  contracted  this  year's  crops. 

Redlands  Cannery. — Facts,  June  22:  The  Redlands  Pre- 
serving Co.  started  the  canning  of  fruit  yesterday  and  put  up 
1000  cans,  all  the  apricots  received.  Although  this  is  but  a 
mere  start,  thirty  employes  are  at  work  in  the  cannery  and 
ten  pickers  are  out.  J.  J.  Groom  is  the  processor,  J.  W.  Orr 
the  engineer  and  Phillip  Sullivan  has  charge  of  the  pickers ; 
C.  J.  Holmes  is  the  superintendent  and  B  G  Holmes,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  company,  has  charge  of  the  outside  work. 

Tunneling.  —  Times-Index,  June  24:  The  importance  of  pre- 
venting, by  every  feasible  method,  the  nauural  loss  of  water 
between  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  bedrock  and  the  irriga- 
tion flume  is  evident.  The  Plunge  Creek  Water  Co.  at  East 
Highlands  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  tunneling  and  is 
considering  the  best  means  of  piping  the  water  thus  captured 
to  a  connection  with  the  main  stream  and  eventually  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon.  The  principal  future  development  of 
our  mountain  streams  must  be  along  these  lines,  and  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  their  summer  song  will  be  heard 
only  in  pipes  and  artificial  conduits. 

San  Diego. 

Against  Forest  Fikes. — Escondido  Advocate,  June  17 :  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  it  was  decided, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  the  annual  occurrence  of  burning  the 
brush  from  the  hills  in  this  county  by  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  against  setting  out  fires.  The  fact  that  the  county 
is  burned  over  every  season  is  having  its  effect  upon  the 
streams  and  waterways,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  preserve  the  year's  growth  of  brush  and 
timber  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  ground  instead  of  its  all 
running  to  the  streams  when  the  rain  falls  and  escaping  in 
what  is  known  as  flood  water. 

Farmers'  Club  — Ramona  Sentinel,  June  23 :  The  farmers  of 
this  valley  met  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  Geo. 
A.  Telford  was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and  Elmer  May- 
dole  acted  as  secretary.  The  permanent  organization  was 
proceeded  with  by  electing  officers  and  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  officers  are  : 
President,  Geo.  A.  Telford;  vice-president,  John  H.  Ferry; 
secretary,  George  Knowles;  directors— Will  Casner,  James 
Poole  and  Will  Stockton.  Those  present  signified  their  de- 
termination to  hold  together  and  stand  by  each  other  in  the 
sale  of  their  crops.  It  was  agreed  not  to  sell  any  hay  for  mar- 
ket for  less  than  $15  per  ton. 

San  Joaquin. 

They  Will  Come  Back  Again. — Last  night  a  trainload  of 
hogs,  consisting  of  fifteen  cars,  passed  through  this  city, 
billed,  to  Omaha,  where  the  porkers  were  sold  to  a  large  pack- 
ing company.  The  hogs  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Tracy,  San 
Joaquin  county.  It  is  probable  that  the  pigs  will  come  back 
this  way  this  fall  in  the  form  of  bacon  and  hams  "  from  East- 
ern corn-fed  hogs.'' 

Engine  and  Thresher  Dumped. — Stockton  Mail,  June  24: 
Buck  Bros.'  traction  engine,  hauling  a  thresher,  was  crossing 
the  county  bridge  over  the  Mokelumne  river  at  Staten  island 
when  the  third  span  from  the  end  gave  way.  The  heavy  out- 
fit plunged  through  the  broken  structure  12  feet  to  the  ground 
below.  Luckily,  the  accident  occurred  before  the  engine 
reached  the  portion  of  the  bridge  over  the  water.  As  it  was, 
the  engineer — Will  Cooper — was  severely  burned  from  the 
breast  to  the  knees,  and  C.  M.  Buck,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
machine,  was  badly  shaken  up  Considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  engine  by  its  hard  tumble. 

Santa  Barbara. 

A  Bare  Spot.— In  the  forty  miles  between  Santa  Barbara 
and  Gaviota,  where  20,000  tons  of  hay  was  raised  last  year, 
little  or  none  will  be  cut  this  season.  The  farmers,  instead  of 
hauling  hay  to  town,  are  hauling  it  the  other  way,  to  their 
homes.  One  farmer's  wife,  who  was  asked  what  they  in- 
tended to  do  with  their  hogs,  replied  cheerfully  that  she  ex- 
pected they  would  "have  to  eat  them  to  keep  them  from 
dying." 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes  Dropping.— San  Jose  Herald,  June  25 :  F.  W. 
Crandall,  manager  of  the  Sorosis  Fruit  Company  says  that 
prunes  have  suffered  more  during  June  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious, seasons  as  a  total.  The  fruit  on  many  trees  is  dropping 
fast.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Crandall  says  the  fruit  is  not 
growing  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  unusually 
small. 

Fruit  Prices  at  the  Grange  Meeting.— There  was  con- 
siderable talk  about  the  fruit  crop.  One  member  reported 
the  sale  of  his  apricots  at  $37.50  a  ton.  Another  stated  that 
for  his  apricots  which  were  choice,  he  received  $45  a  ton. 
There  were  statements  made  that  extra  choice  apricots  had 
sold  for  $55,  but  no  names  were  given  nor  was  this  given  as 
certainly  correct.  In  regard  to  prunes  it  was  said  that  choice 
fruit  was  being  contracted  at  $40  a  ton.  It  was  also  stated 
that  in  some  orchards  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion, prunes  are  dropping  badly. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Cherries.— Surf,  June  23:   S.  B.  Wallace  of  the  Owen 


orchard  above  Soquel  brings  a  box  of  Black  Tartarians,  which 
controvert  the  report  about  small  cherries,  so  far  as  that 
famous  orchard  is  concerned.  Nine  cherries  in  a  row  one  way 
by  seventeen  the  other  fill  a  box.  Cherry  packers  will  appre- 
ciate what  this  indicates  as  for  size. 

The  Hay  Crop.  — Watsonville  Pajaronian,  June  23:  Hay  is 
a  king  crop  in  Pajaro  valley,  and  it  was  never  more  in  evi- 
dence. The  fields  which  have  been  spared  for  threshing  are 
few  and  far  between.  North  of  town,  extending  almost  to 
the  mountain  summits,  the  grain  has  been  cut  for  hay,  and 
the  landscape  is  thickly  dotted  with  the  rich  mounds  of  hay, 
seasoning  and  waiting  for  the  balers.  With  the  prices  at 
which  this  crop  can  be  sold  it  is  going  to  be  of  profitable  re- 
turn to  farmers.  The  threshing  season  this  year  will  be  the 
shortest  in  the  history  of  Pajaro  valley.  One  machine  can  do 
all  of  the  work  in  a  few  days.  The  hay  crop  though  is  going 
to  call  for  the  work  of  many  baling  machines. 

Evaporating  Vegetables.— The  Pajaro  Valley  Evaporator 
is  being  run  night  and  day  on  Government  orders  for  dried 
potatoes  and  onions.  It  has  a  long  run  ahead.  About  110 
persons  are  employed.  The  stock  of  spuds  and  onions  is  being 
received  from  other  points  and  one  or  two  carloads  arrive 
daily. 

Mr.  Berwick  Endorsed.— Edward  Berwick  had  a  just 
criticism  in  last  week's  Rural  Press  on  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Rudisill  at  the  late  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
that  apples  sold  in  California  at  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  per  bushel. 
Mr.  Rudisill  referred  to  exceptional  retail  prices.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  prices  given  at  a  fruit  growers'  meeting  will  be 
based  on  returns  from  market  sales —  the  way  in  which  the 
grower  disposes  of  his  fruit—at  the  first  selling  price  and 
not  the  last.  Relative  to  prices  paid  in  Pajaro  valley,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Berwick  gave  some  figures,  the  highest 
price  paid  to  growers  by  packers  has  been  one  cent  per  pound 
in  the  orchards,  and  that  only  for  selected  fruit.  The  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Rudisill  are  misleading,  and  are  taken  from  the 
wrong  end  of  the  market. 

Shasta. 

Large  Crop.— Anderson  News,  June  25 :  Harvesting  crews 
are  actively  engaged  in  heading  the  immense  crop  of  wheat 
and  barley  near  here.  This  w'll  be  the  banner  grain  crop  of 
Shasta  county.  Some  of  the  land  will  yield  as  high  as  twelve 
and  fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Canneries. — Santa  Rosa's  two  packing  estab- 
lishments are  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  busy  season. 
Buyers  are  in  the  field  purchasing  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  not  much  of  Sonona  county's  crop  will 
escape  them.  The  Cutting  Packing  Company  will  commence 
their  run  on  apricots  Thursday  at  noon.  Practically  all  the 
"cots"  packed  this  year  will  be  shipped  in  from  points  south. 
The  Rose  City  Canning  Company  will  start  in  on  apricots  some 
time  next  week. 

Hay  Prices. — Republican:  From  Asti  comes  the  report  that 
the  Italian  Swiss  colony  paid  $14  a  ton  for  fifty  tons  of  loose 
hay  delivered  at  the  barn.  Mr.  O.  Smith  of  Cloverdale  states 
that  he  sold  several  tons  of  choice  hay,  cut  with  a  self-binder, 
to  Weeks  &  Jones,  Cloverdale  liveryman,  for  $18  a  ton.  Hay 
of  but  fair  quality  is  selling  in  Santa  Rosa  by  the  bale  at  the 
rate  of  $15  a  ton.  Sonoma  has  a  big  crop,  but  scarcely  a  ton 
has  been  sold.  Prices  down  there  center  at  the  $15  mark. 
McAlpine  Brothers  of  Healdsburg  are  paying  for  first-class 
grain  hav,  not  rained  on,  from  $16  to  $12  per  ton  ;  for  alfalfa, 
$8  to  $10." 

Sutter. 

Fig  Packing.— Yuba  City  Independent,  June  24 :  E.  G.  Van 
Arsdale  informs  us  that  the  packing  of  figs  by  the  local  fac- 
tory will  begin  some  time  in  Juiy.  The  pack  this  year  will  be 
large.  Mr.  Van  Arsdale's  fig  crop  will  be  ready  to  pick  about 
July  1st.  The  agent  of  the  factory  has  contracted  for  most  all 
the  figs  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Pumping.—  Farmer,  June  24  :  A  pumping  plant  has  been  put 
in  operation  at  the  orchard  of  E.  B.  Starr,  north  of  town.  A 
4-inch  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  12  H.  P.  steam  engine, 
will  furnish  a  big  supply  of  water  for  his  prune  orchard  and 
other  tracts,  which  will  be  largely  benefited  by  irrigation. 

Tulare. 

Lake  Lands. — Lemoore  Leader,  June  25:  The  lake  has  re- 
ceded at  least  six  miles.  In  fact,  no  water  can  be  seen  from 
that  point  with  the  naked  eye,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
lake  will  not  contain  a  drop  of  water.  This  renders  accessible 
for  location  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  land,  and  nodoubt  there 
will  soon  be  a  big  rush  to  locate  the  same  by  private  parties, 
as  the  lands  already  located  in  the  various  reclamation  dis- 
tricts, and  for  which  the  parties  are  now  receiving  their 
deeds,  have  proved  very  valuable  agricultural  lands.  Parties 
this  fall  intend  running  levees  through  the  Summit  Lake 
country  to  control  the  waters  of  Kings  river,  and  will  put  in 
place  floodgates  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  waters  of  said  river  from  reaching  the  lake  lands  in 
the  future,  except  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

Hog  Items. — Register,  June  24  :  There  has  been  a  change  in 
the  hog  market.  While  fat  hogs  are  worth  $4  to  $4.25,  and 
are  in  good  demand  at  that  rate,  stockers  are  worth  prac- 
tically nothing  for  the  reason  that  nobody  is  buying.  There 
was  a  special  rate  of  $85  a  car  to  Missouri  river  points,  which 
is  a  half  rate,  granted  for  a  stated  time,  which  time  expired 
on  the  20th.  As  a  result,  stock  .hogs  which  were  selling  at  2 
to  2%  cents  a  pound  will  not  be  going  now  at  1  cent,  so  a 
buyer  tells  the  Register.  But  during  the  time  allowed  under 
the  special  rate,  thousands  of  head  of  California  hogs  went 
out  to  the  prairie  States,  principally  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
where  good  crops  rule  this  year  and  where  grain  is  as  cheap 
as  it  will  be  found  anywhere. 

•  Yolo. 

Value  of  Thorough  Work.— Winters  Express,  June  24: 
Mr.  McCune,  in  the  foothills  about  six  miles  from  town,  has 
found  his  barley  yield  to  be  more  than  twenty  saefcs  to  the 
acre,  and  this  on  rolling  dry  land.  He  plowed  his  ground  the 
second  time,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  that  all  ground 
should  be  put  in  thorough  condition  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

Yuba. 

Good  Figures. — Appeal,  June  23:  The  books  of  County  As- 
sessor Bevan  show  13,570  more  acres  of  wheat  this  year  than 
last,  double  the  amount  of  oats,  4375  more  acres  of  barley  and 
fifty  more  acres  of  corn.  There  is  a  shortage  of  1500  acres  of 
hay,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  acreage  of  barley. 
There  is  885  more  acres  of  alfalfa  this  year,  as  none  of  it  has 
been  drowned  out,  and  157  more  acres  of  hops  at  Wheatland. 
The  yield  so  far  in  several  districts  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory; and  as  a  good  price  may  be  expected,  many  of  the 
ranchers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  recoup  their  losses  of 
former  years. 

Wheat. — Wheatland  Four  Corners,  June  25  :  We  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  this  district  promises  an  average  of  nearly  six 
sacks  on  the  red  land  and  the  Linda  district  will  go  about  one 
sack  better.  The  quality  in  all  districts  is  first-class.  Fred 
Kuster  says  his  wh^at  is  one-third  better  than  it  was  last 
season,  and  Harry  Dam  says  the  quality  of  the  grain  they 
are  now  harvesting,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  best  their  land  ever 
produced.  On  the  bottom  land  little  is  doing.  The  hops  are 
making  steady  strides  towards  maturity.  Picking  will  com- 
1  mence  about  August  1st  this  year. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


You're  "out  of  sight,"  you're  out  of  reach, 
We  hail  you  from  afar,  sir. 

We  greet  you  with  three  rousing  cheers, 

For  you  and  your  brave  crews,  sir; 
For  the  deeds  you've  done  and  the  victory 
won, 

For  Yankee  Doodle  Doo,  sir. 

Yankee  Dewey,  keep  it  up. 

You  certainly  are  handy, 
With  men  and  guns  and  cruisers,  too, 

O  Dewey,  you're  a  dandy. 

—Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  Top  Buggy  and  a  Pink  Sun- 
Bonnet. 

A  Fourth  of  July  Story. 

Once  "in  the  olden  time,  long  ago," 
in  a  rural  district  of  Ohio  that  shall  be 
nameless,  and  the  precise  latitude  and 
longitude  of  which  shall  be  forever  un- 
revealed,  there  lived  an  old  gentleman 
who  possessed  to  a  top  buggy. 

In  these  latter  days,  when  top  bug- 
gies are  the  rule,  this  would  not  be  a 
matter  worthy  of  note;  but  forty  years 
ago  top  buggies  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  in  this  case 
the  vehicle  in  question  was  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  all  the  country 
'  round.  As  to  its  make  and  model,  as 
to  whether  it  had  drop  axles  or  axles 
bowed  up  in  a  parabola,  chronicle 
saith  not,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  this  buggy  was  much  sought  after 
by  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood. 

Why  it  was  sought  after  will  appear. 

There  was  one  gala  day  in  all  the 
year,  when,  from  upland  and  lowland 
even  to  the  remotest  and  most  secluded 
corners,  the  people  rose  en  masse  at 
the  break  of  day  and  went  their  ways, 
over  roads  that  grew  more  and  more 
crowded  and  dusty  at  each  succeeding 
mile,  to  the  country  capital,  where 
they  feasted  and  made  merry.  That 
great  day  fell  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  of  each  succeeding 
year,  and  marked  (a  fact  which  many 
seem  now  to  have  forgotten)  the  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  several 
American  colonies.  On  that  day  each 
country  swain  would  sally  forth  with 
the  best  vehicle  he  owned,  or  could 
hire  or  borrow,  and  take  the  maiden  of 
his  choice  to  town  to  "celebrate." 

Hence,  the  value  which  the  afore- 
mentioned buggy  possessed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood;  for 
he  who  could  command  the  only  top 
buggy  on  the  road  for  "The  Fourth," 
could  well  afford  to  be  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  a  lady  for  the  occasion:  for 
the  fair  ones,  then,  as  now,  were  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a  stylish 
rig.  Therefore  great  was  the  strife 
among  the  young  gallants  as  to  who 
should  hire  "Old  Tommy's"  buggy  for 
The  Fourth. 

So  much  for  the  vehicle  itself.  All 
this  was  long  ago,  and  if  aught  yet  re- 
mains of  the  buggy  no  one  knows  it. 
Like  the  "  wonderful  one  hoss  shay,"  it 
has  disappeared  and  only  the  fame  of 
it  remains.  So  now  for  the  homely  ro- 
mance in  which  the  famous  buggy 
played  an  important  part  (though  only 
in  a  passive  way,  however.) 

*    *    *  * 

Nell  Blanchard  was  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  the  district.  No  one,  not  even 
her  dearest  girl  friend,  disputed  that 
fact.  She  was  so  merry,  so  good  hu- 
mored, so  frank  so  obliging,  and  withal 
possessed  of  such  a  lithe  and  graceful 
body,  and  such  a  bright  and  winsome 


face  that  to  raise  a  dissenting  voice 
where  all  sang  her  praise  would  have 
been  sheer  folly.  The  envious  ones 
would  have  been  refused  a  hearing. 

Of  course,  all  the  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were,  or  had  been  at  some 
time,  in  love  with  Nell.  The  majority 
of  these  unfortunates  contened  them- 
selves with  a  hopeless  worship  of  the 
divinity  at  long  range,  which  worship 
consisted  of  treating  vulgar  fractions 
with  cold  neglect  and  gazing  the  live- 
long afternoon  across  the  dingy  old 
schoolroom  to  the  corner  seat  of  the 
"girls'  side,"  where  Nell  sat,  in  bliss- 
ful unconsciousness  of  all  this  adora- 
tion, calmly  studying  her  old  brick- 
colored  Greene's  grammar. 

Several  of  the  boys,  however,  more 
bold  than  these  dreamers,  cherished 
hopes,  scarce  ever  confessed  to  them- 
selves and  never  to  others,  and  sought 
openly  to  gain  her  favor.  Consequently, 
at  each  noon  and  recess  of  those  last 
days  of  school  life,  Nell  was  surrounded 
by  a  coterie  of  humble  admirers.  To 
her  everlasting  honor  be  it  said,  how- 
ever, that  through  her  tact  and  good 
nature,  when  these  suitors  were  to- 
gether about  her,  not  the  most  sanguine 
of  them  could  detect  the  least  sign  of 
preference  or  favoritism. 

*   *   *  » 

School  days  passed.  Another  "big 
girl "  occupied  the  corner  seat  of  honor, 
and  Nell  was  a  young  lady.  One  term 
of  singing  school  sufficed  to  extinguish 
the  hopes  of  all  save  two  of  the  rivals. 
The  cruel  necessity  was  accomplished 
in  each  case  in  the  most  gentle  manner 
possible,  and  the  disappointed  boys 
went  and  buried  their  hopes  reverently 
and  sodded  the  graves  and  planted 
flowers  on  them.  Some  of  them  are 
green  to  this  day. 

The  two  lads  who  would  not  yield 
hope  were  Jack  Dean  and  Hank  Mason. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  both  were 
decidedly  "in  the  running"  and  the 
other  boys  who  had  dropped  out,  now 
watching  the  race  coolly  and  critically, 
unanimously  pronounced  it  a  "stand- 
off." 

And  so  it  was  to  all  appearances. 
Both  boys  were  good  fellows,  both  were 
dead  in  earnest,  and  both  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pay  some  public  attention  to 
the  lady  of  their  affections,  by  taking 
her  to  a  "hunt  supper  "(as  Jack  had 
done)  or  by  taking  her  to  a  Christmas 
ball  (as  Hank  had  done),  or  by  escort- 
ing her  home  from  singing  school  (as 
both  of  them  done). 

As  yet  neither  felt  himself  secure. 
Though  it  was  but  February,  each  was 
revolving  in  mind  a  plan  for  the  sum- 
mer campaign,  a  veritable  coup  de 
main,  that  should  settle  the  matter  for 
once  and  all.  Both  were  considering 
the  same  plan.  Jack  had  determined 
to  take  Nell  to  the  celebration  on  the 
coming  Fourth.  So  bad  Hank.  Jack 
bad  determined  to  hire  old  Tommy 
Granger's  top  buggy  for  the  occasion 
and  trust  to  it  for  the  victory.  So  also 
had  Hank. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Hank  and 
Jack  did  not  look  upon  the  powers  of 
the  buggy  in  the  same  way.  Hank 
trusted  implicity  to  the  buggy  and  fem- 
inine weakness.  Jack  merely  looked 
upon  the  buggy  as  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant "  ally  prospective,"  or  "acces- 
sory before  the  act,"  having  too  keen  a 
wit  and  being  too  chivalric  a  lover  to 
tnnst  to  any  extent  in  weakness  of  any 
sort  on  the  part  of  Nell  Blanchard. 

Hank  made  the  first  move  in  the 
campaign,  being  a  "  forehanded  cuss  " 
as  even  his  enemies  reluctantly  con- 
fessed. For  Hank  was  stout-hearted 
and  lucky  and  had  his  enemies.  And 
so,  long  ere  the  corn  had  been  planted, 
while  yet  the  woods  were  destitute  of 
verdure  and  while  the  snowdrifts  on 
the  northern  slopes  were  still  white 
and  unsullied,  Hank,  resolving  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  by  a  "  route  ob- 
scure and  lonely,"  remote  from  the 
highway  and  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
public,  approached  the  owner  of  the 
buggy  as  he  worked  alone  in  the  clear- 
ing, and  bartered  with  him  for  the  use 
of  the  vehicle  on  the  coming  Fourth. 
The  old  gentleman  was  shrewd,  and  of 
course  there  some  haggling,  but  Hank 
finally  obtained  the  refusal  of  the 
buggy  on  condition  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a  stipulated  number  of  days' 


labor  in  harvest  time  in  payment  for 
the  same.  So  Hank  went  his  way  re- 
joicing, considering  the  victory  as  al- 
ready won. 

The  next  Sunday  morning  as  Jack 
sauntered  up  to  the  churchyard  fence, 
upon  which  a  score  of  boys — Hank 
among  them — were  perched,  awaiting 
the  opening  of  the  services,  he  left,  by 
some  mystic  influence  exerted  by  the 
row  of  eyes  that  was  turned  upon  him, 
that  the  owners  of  those  eyes  had  been 
thinking  or  talking  about  him  before 
his  arrival.  Undaunted,  however,  he 
perched  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and 
leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  upon 
bis  knee  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  line,  he  returned  a  series  of  non- 
chalant "hellos"  as  the  occupants  of 
the  fence  accosted  him  in  turn. 

The  row  was  very  taciturn.  The  si- 
lence was  oppressive.  Whittle,  whittle, 
whittle.  Someone  said  "Quaker  meet- 
ing," but  failed  to  elicit  more  than  a 
few  half  comtemptuous  grunts.  Finally 
Andy,  the  wag,  got  down  from  the 
fence  and  proceeded  to  divert  the 
crowd  by  attempting  to  balance  him- 
self upon  a  long  stick  of  stove  wood. 
Presently,  while  resting  from  his  exer- 
tion, he  turned  a  quizzical  face  to 
Jack: 

"  Going  to  get  old  Tommy's  top 
buggy  for  the  Fourth,  Jack?  " 

There  was  some  quite  laughter  down 
the  line.  Jack  thought  quickly.  He  re- 
membered in  a  flash  the  queer,  uneasy 
thrill  he  had  felt  upon  entering  the 
churchyard.  Why  should  Andy  think 
of  the  the  Fourth  and  old  Tommy's 
buggy  before  the  middle  of  April  even? 

"Don't  know,"  he  responded  coolly, 
with  a  little  rising  reflection. 

There  was  no  more  said,  for  the  clerk 
raised  the  tune  within  the  church  just 
then,  and  the  crowd  trooped  into  the 
house,  but  Jack  was  thenceforth  un- 
easy in  his  mind  and  did  a  deal  of  hard 
thinking  during  the  sermon.  His  think- 
ing did  not  allay  his  uneasiness  in  the 
least. 

Next  morning  that  uneasiness  had 
become  so  strong  that  it  induced  him  to 
hitch  his  team  to  the  line  fence  before 
he  had  plowed  a  dozen  rounds,  and 
drove  him,  half  reluctant,  over  the 
ridge  to  old  Tommy's  clearing.  He 
returned  in  short  order  and  went  on 
with  his  plowing. 

He  gave  the  team  a  remarkably  hot 
time  of  it  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  more  than  once  during  the 
forenoon  old  Dobbin  turned  his  eyes 
upon  him  in  solemn  reproach  for  such 
unwonted  pressure.  Jack  was  out  of 
humor,  very  much  so.  Every  time  he 
thought  of  the  merry  twinkle  in  old 
Tommy's  eyes  while  he  told  of  how 
Hank  had  been  the  "  fust  comer,  more'n 
a  week  ago;"  and  already  had  secured 
the  buggy,  he  swore  softly  to  himself. 
His  air-castles  tumbled  about  bis  ears 
and  he  almost  gave  up  to  despair.  He 
had  but  such  great  faith  in  bis  plans 
for  the  Fourth  that  their  premature 
collapse  completely  demoralized  him 
for  the  time  being.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  other  top  buggies  in  the  world — 
he  could  resort  to  the  unprecedented 
expedient  of  hiring  a  livery  rig  in  the 
county  capital  if  needs  be,  but  it  was 
the  sense  of  being  forestalled  that  over- 
came him.  If  Hank  had  secured  the 
buggy  at  this  early  date,  of  course,  he 
had  secured  the  girl  as  well.  He  swore 
again  and  urged  old  Dobbin  the  more. 

His  despair  possessed  him  for  three 
weeks.  Then  came  a  revulsion.  He 
was  buoyed  up  by  the  strength  of  a 
Great  Resolve.  First,  he  argued  to 
himself  that  if  a  girl  cared  more  for  a 
top  buggy  than  for  him  she  was  not 
worth  having,  anyway.  Then  it 
drawned  upon  him  that  as  yet  he  had 
no  positive  base  for  the  supposition 
that  she  did  care  for  the  buggy  more 
than  for  him.  If — he  grabbed  his  hat 
and  gun  and  hastened  to  the  woods. 
When  he  returned  two  hours  later 
(without  any  game,  by  the  way)  the 
Great  Resolve  had  been  formed. 

He  met  Nell  next  morning  at  the 
turn  in  the  pasture  lane  where  he  had 
waited  for  her — four  hours  it  seemed 
to  him.  She  came  along  the  narrow 
caw-path,  with  her  pink  sun-bonnet 
thrown  back  upon  her  shoulders,  blithe- 
ly humming  and  tapping  a  rata-plan  on 
the  bottom  of  her  milking  pail.  Jack 


called  upon  the  Great  Resolve  and 
stepped  out  into  the  path. 

"  Why,  Jack  Dean!  " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  joyous  sur- 
prise and  some  forced  reserve  in  those 
three  words.  Jack  had  neglected  her 
entirely  for  full  three  weeks,  remember. 

He  could  not  wait  for  commonplace; 
the  Great  Resolve  would  not  stand  it. 

"  Nell,  I've  waited  here  since  day- 
break to  see  you.  You  can  laugh  and 
think  me  a  fool,  but  I'm  in  dead  earn- 
est. Will  you  promise  me  now  to  go 
with  me  on  the  Fourth,  Nell?  Will 
you?  " 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  laughter  in 
her  voice.  "  Why,  Hank  asked  me  that 
over  a  month  ago! "  # 

Jack  kicked  the  sod  viciously.  "  I 
knew  it!  It's  no  use,  then? — I  might 
have  known! " 

"I  didn't  promise,"  she  ventured  de- 
murely. 

He  turned  like  a  flash — "  Honest? 
Then  will  you  promise  me?  Now?  It 
you  care  more  for  Hank  and  a  top 
DugRy  than  you  do  for  me,  tell  me  so! 
If  you  don't — promise,  now!  " 

There  was  a  merry  gleam  in  her  eyes 
as  she  turned  to  him.  "I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Jack.  I'll— I'll  do  the  same 
with  you  as  with  Hank.  I  promised  to 
let  him  know  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
Fourth  of  July.  I'll  let  you  know  then, 
too." 

Jack  tried  to  glean  something  from 
her  face  but  she  was  inscrutable.  He 
was  nonplussed.  "  Well?  "  he  said  at 
last. 

"I'll  let  you  know  then,"  she  re- 
peated. "  And  this  is  the  way.  If  I 
wear  a  sun-bonnet — this  pink  one — to 
church  that  day,  it's  yes,  and  I'll  go 
with  you  on  the  Fourth — " 

"  You'll  have  to  ride  in  my  old  buck- 
board,"  he  interrupted  gloomily,  deter- 
mined to  present  the  whole  affair  with- 
out any  false  coloring. 

"  Yes!  Yes!  I  understand.  Remem- 
ber— if  it  is  this  sun-bonnet — yes — if 
not,  why  it's  no.  Then  there  needn't 
be  any  more  talk  about  it." 

"  I  want  it  to  be  for  once  and  all,  re- 
member," he  persisted.  "If  you  don't 
care  for  me,  Nell — why,  then's  the  time 
to  show  it." 

"  For  once  and  all.  Jack,"  she  re- 
peated, solemnly.  "  Good-bye,  I  must 
get  to  the  milking  now." 

"O,  Lord!"  he  groaned,  as  he 
crossed  the  woods  on  his  homeward  way, 
"  that  settles  it,  I  suppose!  If  she'd 
made  it  her  new  spring  hat,  now — why 
then  it  would  look  different!  But  a  sun- 
bonnet!  A  pink  sun-bonnet!  Why,  Nell 
Blanchard  never  wore  a  sun-bonnet  to 
church  in  all  her  life!  Never — upon 
my  soul — and  I  ought  to  know." 

And  he  sighed  a  sigh  of  dismal  fore- 
boding. 

»   »   *  » 

Sunday,  the  third  of  July,  Jack  ar- 
rayed himself  in  his  best  at  a  ridicu- 
lously early  hour  and  sallied  forth.  He 
vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  not  go 
to  church — at  any  rate  not  until  he  was 
assured  as  to  whether  or  not  Nell  wore 
the  sun  bonnet.  He  stationed  himself 
at  a  place  of  vantage,  overlooking  the 
road  by  which  Nell  would  walk  to 
church,  and  waited  for  her  coming.  He 
told  himself  that  if  she  did  not  wear  the 
pink  sun-bonnet  he  could  easily  make 
sure  of  the  fact  as  she  passed  below,  in 
which  case  he  would  not  go  to  church. 
He  also  ventured  some  vague  thoughts 
respecting  a  course  of  action  to  be  pur- 
sued in  case  the  pink  sun- bonnet  should 
appear,  but  he  sternly  refused  himself 
the  pleasure  of  building  air  castles  on 
that  possibility.  So  he  sat  on  the  hill- 
side and  whittled  for  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

It  was  almost  church  time.  Hark! 
The  sound  of  the  little  cracked  church 
bell  jangling  beyond  the  hill.  Some 
boys  passed  along  the  road  below — 
how  he  wished  that  they  would  hurry 
over  the  hill  and  out  of  his  sight  and 
hearing!  They  were  gone,  and  more 
church  goers  came  and  went.  Almost 
church  time — first  bell  over — fifteen 
minutes  yet — 

Jack  shut  his  knife  with  a  click,  and 
straightened  himself  up.  He  walked 
around  to  the  fence  where  he  could  get 
a  view  of  the  bend  in  the  road,  gazed 
for  a  moment  with  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes — and  then,  vaulting  the  fence  he 


Yankee  Dewey. 


Yankee  Dewey  went  to  sea, 

Sailing  on  a  cruiser, 
He  took  along  for  company, 

Of  men  and  guns  a  few,  sir. 

Yankee  Dewey ;  Ha  I  Ha !  Ha ! 

Dewey,  you're  a  dandy ; 
With  men'and  guns  and  cruisers,  too, 

You're  certainly  quite  handy. 

He  sailed  away  to  the  Philippines, 
With  orders  for  to  snatch  them, 

And  thrash  the  Spaniards  right  and  left, 
Wherever  he  could  catch  them. 

And  Yankee  Dewey  did  it,  too, 

He  did  it  so  complete,  sir, 
That  not  a  blooming  ship  is  left 

Of  all  that  Spanish  fleet,  sir. 

O  Yankee  Dewey,  you' re  a  peach, 
A  noble,  gallant  tar,  sir  ; 
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broke  down  the  hillside  like  a  wild 
Indian. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  waited.  She  came  to  him  with  a 
half  smile  on  her  face  and  a  pink  ging- 
ham sun-bonnet  on  her  head. 

"  Hello,  Jack,"  she  called  cheerily. 

Jack  looked  up  the  road,  he  looked 
down  the  road.  Then  he  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"  I  must  have  one  thing  more  before 
I  die,"  he  said,  "  Kiss  me,  Nell." 

And  he  took  her  unresisting  into  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

*   »   *  * 

And  that  is  why  Hank  Mason,  hav- 
ing hired  a  buggy  for  the  Fourth,  failed 
to  avail  himself  of  the  vehicle,  and 
spent  the  day  alone  hunting  squirrels. 
That  is  also  why  Mr.  Jack  Dean  keeps 
with  such  jealous  care,  locked  in  a 
drawer  of  the  old  rosewood  bureau  that 
stands  in  the  best  room  of  his  farm- 
house, an  old-fashioned  sun-bonnet  of 
faded  pink  gingham. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Chaff. 


Almost  any  friend  will  stand  by  you 
to  the  last  cent,  but  it  must  be  your 
cent. 

A  somewhat  reckless  youth  who  had 
enlisted  for  the  war  and  had  spent  his 
time  in  camp  in  writing  home  for  money 
finally  sent  this  telegram  as  a 
"clincher:"  "Father — Leg  shot  off  in 
sham  battle.  Send  all  funds  you  can." 
To  this  the  old  man  replied:  "  Son — 
Don't  know  your  number,  but  wooden 
leg  goes  to  you  by  express.  If  it 
doesn't  fit,  get  camp  carpenter  to 
plane  it.    Best  love.    All  well  here." 

A  little  girl  four  years  old  says  she 
knows  what  drawing  is:  "You  just 
think  something  and  then  run  a  line 
around  your  think." 

"  And  did  you  see  Edgah  in  camp  ? 
And  what  was  he  doing?"  "Frying 
bacon."  "  What,  Edgah  !  And  didn't 
you  see  him  doing  anything  else  ?  " 

Yes,  saw  him  holding  an  officer's 
horse."  "  Nothing  else  ?  "  "I  believe 
I  saw  him  keeping  the  flies  off  a  sick 
mule."  "Dear,  dear  !  Isn't  war  just 
horrid  ?  " 

Tommy:  Come,  Bridget,  play  with 
us.  We're  playing  soldier.  Bridget: 
G'wan  yez  little  imp.  Oi  ain't  no 
soldier.  Tommy:  No,  Bridget,  but 
you're  a  red  cross  nurse." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  elderly 
gentleman  to  the  saucy  small  boy, 
"gray  hairs  should  be  respected." 
"  That  ain't  what  my  sister  says," 
replied  the  S.  S.  B.  "She  says  they 
should  be  pulled  out." 

"  Maude,"  he  said,  bashfully,  "I  am 
a  silver  man.    I  must  tell  you  that." 

"  What  care  I  for  your  metal  ?  "  she 
cried.  "  As  long  as  you  are  a  Populist 
who  can  pop — and  has  popped — I  am 
happy." 

"  Here,  you've  been  telling  me  all 
along,"  said  the  bright  faced  young 
wife,  "what  a  wonderful  cook  your 
mother  was.  And  now  Aunt  Jane  has 
just  told  me  that  your  father  was  a 
chronic  dyspeptic." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  the  young  husband 
murmured  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  mother 
learned  by  practising  on  father." 

"  That's  a  queer  name  for  a  goat," 
remarked  the  inquisitive  man;  "  why 
do  you  call  him  '  Nearly?  '  "  "Because," 
replied  the  old  man,  "he  is  all  butt." 

Mattie:  Were  you  ever  in  love? 
Helen:  Yes,  with  myself.  Mattie: 
Well,  you  never  had  any  rivals  to  worry 
about,  anyhow. 

Helen:  Young  Dudeleigh  reminds  me 
of  a  chrysanthemum.  Mattie:  In  what 
respect  ?  Oh,  he's  nice  to  look  at,  but 
he  hasn't  a  cent. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  boy  who 
was  invited,  with  his  mother,  out  to 
dinner.  At  the  table  he  sat  some  dis- 
tance from  his  mother,  and  a  lady  next 
to  him  offered  to  help  him.  "  Let  me 
cut  your  steak  for  you,"  she  said,  "  if 
I  can  cut  it  the  way  you  like  it." 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  shall 
like  it  the  way  you  cut  it,  even  if  you 
don't  cut  it  the  way  I  like  it." 


The  Pumpkin  Pie  Cured  Him. 


The  women  of  Columbus,  when  the 
necessity  arose,  organized  a  Soldiers' 
Relief  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Har- 
ris was  president.  This  association 
charged  itself  with  the  duty  of  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  and  of 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Medicine,  by  reason  of  the  blockade, 
was  hard  to  get  and  exorbitantly  high, 
and  quinine  had  been  declared  contra- 
band of  war.  In  every  store  room  there 
had  been  religiously  hoarded  small 
stores  of  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  against 
that  possible  evil  day  when  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  might  be  taken  sick, 
but  when  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
began  to  come  in  these  precious  stores 
were  distributed  among  then.  Daily 
the  ladies  went  to  the  hospital  with 
hampers  of  delicately  prepared  food, 
with  which  the  men  were  nourished 
under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge.  One  day  Mrs.  Harris,  making 
her  usual  rounds,  leaving  cheer  and 
comfort,  in  her  wake,  stopped  to  chat 
with  one  of  her  "  boys"  who  was  then 
convalescent.  Just  as  she  turned  to 
leave  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  occupant 
of  a  bed  which  had  been  empty  the 
previous  evening. 

"  When  did  he  come  in  and  who  is 
he?  "  she  asked. 

"Some  poor  devil  of  a  Yankee  our 
boys  took  prisoner.  He  was  brought 
in  with  a  lot  of  our  men  last  night.  He 
has  typhoid  fever,  they  say,  and  is 
pretty  bad  off,  I  believe." 

For  a  moment  a  wave  of  repu'sion,  of 
hate  almost,  swept  over  her,  but  she 
was  of  an  exceedingly  gentle,  sympa- 
thetic nature,  and  she  had  three  young 
sons  in  the  army.  What  if  they,  too, 
should  fall  into  a  like  plight? 

She  stepped  to  his  bedside  and  be- 
held a  long,  lean,  gawky  youth  of  not 
more  than  nineteen,  burning  with  fever 
and  tossing  in  delirium.  "Mother, 
mother,  where  are  you?  "  was  his  in- 
cessant and  piteous  cry.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
young  fellow  who  but  a  few  moments 
ago  had  been  the  "enemy,"  but  was 
now  become  one  of  her  "  boys"  to  be 
tenderly  nursed.  She  sought  the  sur- 
geon, a  good  man  but  harrassed  from 
overwork  and  inadequate  means  for 
the  perfect  discharge  of  the  work  he 
had  undertaken. 

"Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with 
No.  27?  " 

"No.  27  has  typhoid  fever,  madam," 
he  replied.  "  It  is  almost  a  hopeless 
case." 

"Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  for  him 
then?" 

"Very  little,  I  fear.  By  the  help  of 
stimulants  and  nourishing  food  we 
might  pull  him  through,  but  as  you  are 
aware  we  have  none  to  spare.  Our 
own  men  will  soon  be  without,"  and  he 
sighed  deeply.  "  But  it  will  be  only 
one  Yankee  the  less,"  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"Doctor,  I'm  going  to  take  that 
poor  boy  in  my  own  special  chage,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  any  food  or  medicine 
left  he  shall  have  his  share  of  it.  And 
I  know  you  well  enough,  doctor,  to  feel 
sure  that  you  will  expend  on  that 
Yankee  boy  of  mine  as  much  care  and 
skill  as  if  he  were  one  of  my  own  double- 
dyed  rebel  sons." 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  for 
many  more  long,  weary  days  after  Mrs. 
Harris  and  the  doctor  tended  and 
nursed  the  prisoner  boy  from  Maine. 
But  he  grew  steadily  worse.  His  con- 
stant cry  had  been  for  his  mother,  but 
after  a  while  he  came  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Harris  was  his  mother,  and  as 
long  as  she  was  near  him  he  was  quiet. 
The  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and 
at  last  the  fever  burned  itself  out,  but 
it  seemed  also  to  have  consumed  the 
vitality  of  its  victim.  Mrs.  Harris 
hardly  needed  to  ask  the  doctor  his 
opinion  of  his  patient — death  was 
written  large  on  that  wan  face. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  for  him?  "  she 
asked  huskily. 

"None  whatever,  in  my  opinion, 
madam." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  the  sick  man's 
brow,  then,  sad  and  tearful,  left  him  to 
try  to  lose  herself  in  a  round  of  duties. 

The  next  day  upon  her  return  to  the 


hospital  she  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  her  patient  was  till  alive.  She 
hastened  to  him  and  found  him  con- 
scious. 

"My  son,"  she  said,  bending  over 
him,  "  is  there  anything  more  I  can  do 
for  you?  Is  there  anything  at  all  you 
fancy?  " 

He  was  too  weak  to  speak  aloud, 
but  she  fancied  she  caught  his  faintly- 
whispered    answer — "Pumpkin-  pie." 

Thinking  she  must  be  mistaken,  she 
repeated  her  qustion. 

"  Pumpkin  pie,"  was  the  feeble  re- 
ply- 

She  was  horrified.  "My  dear  child, 
it  will  kill  you.  Isn't  there  something 
else  that  will  do  just  as  well?  " 

"Pumpkin  pie,"  he  whispered,  and 
the  effort  exhausted  him  utterly. 

She  sought  the  surgeon.  "  Doctor, 
you  say  there  is  no  possible  chance  for 
No.  27?" 

"  None  whatever,  madam.  He  will 
be  dead  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"  He  wants  pumpkin  pie!  " 

The  surgeon  laughed.  "A  queer 
fancy  for  a  dying  man.  But  nothing 
can  hurt  him  now;  it  can  only  hasten 
his  death  by  a  few  hours." 

"Then,  doctor,  No.  27  shall  have  his 
last  wish.  I'm  going  home  this  very 
minute  and  make  that  pumpkin  pie  my- 
self." 

The  next  morning  when  Mrs.  Harris 
entered  the  hopital  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart.    Of  course  No.  27  was  dead. 

"Good  morning,  doctor.  How  are 
the  sick?" 

"  Well  madam,  No.  27  for  one  is 
better." 

"  You  don't  mean  it?  " 

"But  I  do,  though,  and  he  is  asking 
for  more  pumpkin  pie." 

"  May  I  let  him  have  it?  " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Harris,  after  this 
you  may  feed  him  on  thistles — give  him 
ground  glass — unexploded  shells — any- 
thing!   You  can't  kill  that  Yankee!" 

"  With  a  lighter  heart  No.  27's  nurse 
sought  his  bedside. 

"  Well,  my  son,  how  do  you  feel  this 
morning?  " 

"  Better,  ma'am.  Can  I  have  some 
pumpkin  pie?  " 

The  voice  was  weak,  but  there  was 
in  it  a  note  of  strength  which  had  been 
absent  the  day  before.  His  skin  was 
moist,  his  eyes  clear — decidedly  No.  27 
was  better. 

"  I  can  have  it,  can't  I  ma'am?  "  his 
voice  quavering  with  anxious  expect- 
ancy. 

"My  boy,  I'll  send  you  one  directly, 
but  be  careful.  Don't  eat  too  much  at 
a  time." 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  played  about  his 
pale  shrunken  lips  as  he  replied:  "  I'll 
try,  ma'am." 

Not  very  long  afterward  Tildy  en- 
tered the  hospital  all  a-giggle,  bearing 
the  pumpkin  pie.  Again  he  ate  greed- 
ily, and  again  fell  into  a  refreshing 
sleep. 

So  the  boy  from  Maine  got  well,  and 
he  always  declared  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those  pumpkin  pies  he  surely 
must  have  died!  His  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Harris  and  the  love  he  bore  for  the 
sweet  rebel  lady  who  had  done  so  much 
for  him  were  too  great  to  be  expressed 
in  the  limited  language  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  boy  from  the  backwoods 
of  Maine. — Chicago  Times-Herald. 


Gun  Cotton. 


In  these  war  days  mention  is  made 
of  gun  cotton  among  other  high  ex- 
plosives. The  process  by  which  so 
common  and  harmless  a  substance  as 
cotton  is  converted  into  a  high  ex- 
plosive is  a  simple  one.  Ordinary  cot- 
ton waste  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  nitric  acid  and  three  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid 
renders  the  cotton  explosive,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  being  required,  only  to 
absorb  the  water.  After  the  cotton 
has  soaked  in  the  acids  for  several 
hours,  it  is  taken  from  the  pots  and 
squeezed  through  heavy  rollers  to  ex- 
tract all  the  superfluous  acid  which  it 
has  not  absorbed.  Then  it  is  washed 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  still  with  the 
same  object  of  removing  the  free  acid. 
If  any  of  this  remained,  its  tendency 
would  be  to  cause  chemical  changes  in 
the  gun   cotton   and  decompose  it. 


After  being  washed  it  is  passed  through 
a  machine  similar  to  that  which  grinds 
up  the  rags  in  a  paper  mill.  Here  it 
is  crushed  thoroughly  and  afterwards 
washed  again  until  the  last  trace  of 
free  acid  disappears,  and  the  cotton 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  white 
pulp,  closely  resembling  the  pulp  of 
which  paper  is  made. 

This  concludes  the  process  of  actual 
manufacture,  and  it  now  remains  only 
to  convert  the  gun  cotton  into  the 
most  convenient  form  for  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  powder  it  is  dried 
and  stored  away  in  pulverized  form; 
but  if  it  is  designed  for  filling  torpe- 
does it  must  be  compressed  to  a  cer- 
tain density  and  moulded  into  the 
shapes  which  will  best  enable  it  to  be 
packed  into  the  torpedo  heads.  These 
shapes  vary  according  to  the  design 
of  the  torpedoes  and  the  method  of 
packing.  Sometimes  they  are  discs 
and  sometimes  cylinders,  flat  squares, 
or  cubes. 

If  uncompressed  and  dry  the  gun 
cotton  would  be  extremely  light, 
weighing  no  more  than  ordinary  cotton 
wadding;  but  when  made  into  the  above 
forms  it  is  compressed  to  the  density 
of  an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  per- 
centage of  moisture  remaining  in  the 
gun  cotton  when  it  is  packed  into 
torpedoes  varies  between  fifteen  and 
twenty.  So  safe  from  explosion,  unless 
detonated,  is  a  brick  of  wet  gun  cot- 
ton that  it  may  be  placed  upon  hot 
coals.  As  the  moisture  dries  off  from 
the  outside,  the  cotton  flakes  off  and 
burns  quietly.  Perfectly  dry  gun  cot- 
ton when  confined  in  a  strong  case  will 
explode  with  great  violence  if  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  about  320°  Fahr. 

Detonation,  or  the  firing  of  explo- 
sives by  intense  shock,  is  a  modern 
method,  for  until  thirty  years  ago  the 
application  of  heat  was  always  used  to 
bring  about  an  explosion.  It  has  now 
been  discovered  that  detonating  pro- 
duces a  more  powerful  effect  than  ex- 
plosion by  means  of  heat.  In  detonat- 
ing the  wet  gun  cotton  in  the  torpedo 
heads,  the  primer  of  dry  gun  cotton 
which  is  used  weighs  only  a  pound  or 
thereabout.  It  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  wet  mass,  which  in  a  White- 
head torpedo  consists  usually  of  about 
250  pounds.  Then  by  means  of  a  fuse 
and  fulminate  of  mercury  cap,  a  flame 
is  shot  through  the  disc  of  dry  gun  cot- 
ton. This  explodes  instantly,  and  with 
it  the  entire  mass  of  wet  cotton,  pro- 
ducing tremendous  results. 


The  Wealthiest  Nation. 


The  United  States  is  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world.  This  is  a  fact  that 
is  often  repeated,  but  because  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  American 
people  to  belittle  themselves,  which  has 
arisen  by  a  kind  of  reaction  from  the 
old  disposition  to  brag  and  bluster,  it 
seems  to  be  universally  forgotten. 

The  great  English  statistician,  Mul- 
hall,  has  compiled  tables  showing  the 
wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
1895  as  follows  (pounds  being  converted 
into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
pound): 

United  States   $81,750,000,000 

Great  Britain   59,030,000,000 

France   47,950,000,000 

Germany   40,260,000,000 

Russia  i   32,125,000,000 

Austria   22,360,000,000 

Italy   15,800,000,000 

Spain   11,900,000,000 

These  figures  include  everything, 
such  as  farms,  railways,  houses  and 
merchandise. 

When  annual  earnings  of  the  people 
are  taken  into  consideration — and  this 
is  the  real  security  behind  a  public 
debt — the  lead  of  the  United  States  is 
even  greater.  The  earnings  of  our  na- 
tion are  not  far  from  one-half  as  great 
as  those  of  all  Europe  combined,  the 
the  figures  being  $37,710,000,000  for  all 
Europe  (including  Asiatic  Russia)  and 
$15,580,000,000  for  the  United  States. 
The  comparative  figures  for  the  prin- 
cipal nations  are  as  follows: 

United  States  $15,580,000,000 

Great  Britain   7,115,000,000 

Germany   6,402,000,000 

France   5,995,000,000 

Russia   5,020,000,000 

Austria   3.535,000,000 

Italy   2,180,000,000 

Spain   1,385,000,000 

— Chicago  Times-Herald. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  29,  1898. 


May. 


$1  27*@1  27M 

 ®  


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  I  72J£®  74*      •  67*®  68* 

Thursday   74  <§>   74*  67*®  68* 

Friday   74  @   78  67X®  67* 

Saturday   73  @   11%  675i@  66* 

Monday   72*®   73  67  @  675> 

Tuesday   71*®  71*  66?*®  67 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday   Bs  4*d  5s  8*d 

Thursday   6s  6  d  5s  8Xd 

Friday   6s  6*d  5s  9*d 

Saturday   6s  6  d  5s  9*d 

Monday  6s  5  d  5s  8*d 

Tuesday  6s  1   d  5s  6*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  II  27M@1  28 

Friday   1  27  @1  25* 

Saturday   1  25*@1  22* 

Monday   1  21J»@1  23% 

Tuesday   1  22  @1  22* 

Wednesday   1  22*®  I  25* 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  is  locally  as  inactive  as 
noted  at  date  of  former  review.  Spot  values 
continue  in  consequence  to  be  poorly  defined, 
but  are  quotably  lower.  According  to  the 
views  of  shippers,  and  calculating  on  current 
values  abroad,  there  has  been  a  quotable  de- 
cline of  7%@10c  per  cental.  Wheat  is  not  be- 
ing offered,  however,  to  any  noteworthy  ex- 
tent on  this  basis.  Chicago  showed  more 
steadiness  than  previous  week,  July  wheat 
declining  only  about  2%c  per  bushel  and  Dec. 
wheat  about  3c,  and  most  of  this  loss  was  re- 
covered at  close,  Chicago  to-day  being  firm. 
In  Liverpool  futures  there  was  a  drop  of  about 
9c  per  cental  in  July  option  and  about  5c  in 
Dec.  On  the  San  Francisco  Board  there  was 
a  depreciation  in  Dec.  wheat  of  about  ~c  per 
cental,  with  a  recovery  to-day  (Wednesday)  of 
fully  2%c.  The  visible  supply  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Rockies  showed  a  decrease  this 
week  of  1,863,000  bushels. 

The  bears  are  using  to  good  advantage  the 
reports  now  being  circulated  of  large  crops  in 
most  of  the  wheat-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Some  statisticians  figure  out  that  the 
present  wheat  yield  will  be  the  largest  on 
record,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  about  400,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  1897,  however, 
proved  the  smallest  in  eight  years,  and  with 
only  two  exceptions,  was  the  smallest  in  fif- 
teen years.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the 
crop  will  prove  as  heavy  as  above  stated,  as 
the  correctness  of  the  estimate  can  only  be 
tested  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and 
marketed,  and  then  it  will  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  figure  it  other  than  approximately. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  prospects  in  most  coun- 
tries are  for  a  very  liberal  yield,  and  buyers 
are  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  de- 
press values  as  much  as  possible.  Some  pre- 
dict that  wheat  in  this  market  will  be  forced 
down  to  $1  per  cental  or  a  cent  per  pound. 
While  this  is  possible,  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able at  this  writing.  Should  wheat  go  so  low, 
it  would  be  much  more  advisable  to  hold  than 
to  sell,  as  there  is  sure  to  be  a  recovery  at  no 
very  distant  date  when  prices  drop  to  such 
unprofitable  levels.  When  wheat  is  $1.50  per 
cental  or  over,  the  wisdom  of  holding  is  open 
to  serious  doubt,  but  there  can  be  no  great 
mistake  made  in  refusing  to  sell  when  cost 
cannot  be  realized.  Of  course,  in  making  this 
statement,  the  liability  of  loss  from  weevil  is 
not  considered.  By  taking  proper  precautions, 
the  danger  on  this  score  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  so  that  no  great  risk  need  be  in- 
curred. Wheat  has  been  carried  in  this  State 
five  years  and  has  remained  sound.  There 
are  advices  of  wheat  now  being  held  by  far- 
mers which  was  harvested  three  years  ago. 

California  Milling  II  35  @1  40 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25  @l  30 

Oregon  Valley   1  25  @1  30 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  30  ®1  37* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  32* 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  ®1  10 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.21%@1.28. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.25%@1.28VJ. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.22%@ 
1.25^;  May  1899,  $  ©  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1806-97.  18S7-9S. 

Liv.  quotations  6s3*d@6s4*d  7s6d®7s7d 

Freight  rates   20@22*8  24*@27*s 

Local  market  |1.22*®l.27*  tl.25®1.30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Another  cut  of  25c  per  barrel  was  made  this 
week  in  official  quotations  of  flour.  But  this 
cut  had  been  more  than  met  by  actual  prices 
before  it  was  announced.  There  are  no  par- 
ticularly heavy  supplies  of  I* our  at  present  on 
hand,  but  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
either  large  or  small  dealers  to  purchase 
ahead.    Export  trade  is  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25@3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50®4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75®4  83 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  85®5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  76 


Barley. 

This  market  has  been  gravitating  from  bad 
to  worse,  a  condition  generally  experienced  at 
this  time  of  year  when  the  new  season  is  just 
opening.  The  abnormally  high  prices  prevail- 
ing a  few  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  light 
spot  supplies  and  poor  crop  prospects,  make 
the  present  condition  more  conspicuous  than 
ordinarily.  It  is  much  like  jumping  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Values  have  been  on  the 
down  grade  most  of  the  current  week,  and 
there  are  some  leading  dealers  and  shippers 
who  contend  that  the  lowest  figures  yet  es- 
tablished this  year  are  too  high,  especially 
for  the  export  trade.  Unless  importations 
continue  on  a  liberal  scale  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
barley  shipped  from  this  State  the  current 
season.  If  the  market  continues  to  develop 
weakness,  it  will  not  be  long  before  ship- 
ments of  barley  from  the  States  north  to  this 
center  will  cease.  Values  here  are  apt  to  be 
governed  by  the  cost  of  laying  down  from  out- 
side points,  and  this  is  almost  certain  to  keep 
prices  above  the  extremely  low  levels  of  some 
previous  seasons.  Market  at  close  showed 
more  steadiness. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  oholoe  1  17*®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  12*@1  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  ®l  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ® 

OAT. I.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.12%@1.17. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,   feed  sold  at  $1.1<@ 

 ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Arrivals  have  been  showing  lately  steady 
decrease,  and  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  a  lit- 
tle more  active  than  it  was  a  week  or' two 
ago,  but  values  remain  at  a  low  range.  That 
there  will  be  any  material  improvement  in 
prices  in  the  near  future  is  not  anticipated. 
It  is  a  poor  time  for  any  special  firmness  to 
develop,  with  the  new  crop  near  at  hand  and 
fair  supplies  of  old  oats  still  in  store. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  85  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  120  @1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  ®1  30 

Milling  1  30  ®1  32* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  32*®1  37* 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    @  

Corn. 

The  conditions  of  the  market  for  this  cereal, 
considered  alone,  are  favorable  for  more  firm- 
ness, but  with  corn  coming  into  competition 
with  other  grain,  the  situation  changes.  For 
Large  Yellow  and  White  the  drift  of  the 
market  has  been  in  favor  of  buyers.  In  other 
words,  concessions  from  holders  were  neces- 
sary to  effect  noteworthy  transfers.  Small 
Yellow  was  in  such  light  stock  as  to  admit  of 
only  very  light  trading  in  the  same. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  10 

Large  Yellow  1  05  ®1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  35  ®1  40 

Eastern  Yellow..-.  105  @1  10 

Egyptian  White                                —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f  Hi                        —  ®  — 

Rye. 

With  scarcely  any  positive  demand,  and 
few  buyers  at  any  figure,  the  market  is  de- 
cidedly weak  at  the  quotations  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  ®1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Same  inactivity  previously  noted  continues 
to  prevail,  and  there  is  consequently  little  or 
nothing  at  present  by  which  to  determine 
velues. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @l  86 

Sllverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans- 
Interviews  with  different  dealers  lead  one 
on  the  outside  to  infer  that  things  are  some- 
what mixed.  Some  report  the  market  unset- 
tled and  weak,  while  others  claim  that  it  is 
firm  at  full  current  rates.  Both  are  wrong, 
but  there  is  "method  in  their  madness." 
Those  who  are  crying  the  market  down  are 
lightly  stocked  and  those  who  quote  the  mar- 
ket firm  are  carrying  the  beans.  There  is  lit- 
tle shipping  demand  at  present,  and  stocks 
crowded  to  sale  would  not  bring  full  current 
quotations.  There  is  little  or  no  disposition 
shown,  however,  to  crowd  beans  upon  the 
market  at  the  expense  of  having  to  make  de- 
cided concessions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  85  @1  90 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @l  90 

Laay  Washington   180  ®185 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  65  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  00 

Reds   275  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   2  75  @2  87* 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  in  the  East  is  reported  as 
follows,  according  to  recent  advices  from  New 
York,  coming  through  by  mail.  Prices  quoted 
are  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

Seldom  at  any  season  of  the  year  is  there  such  a 
stagnation  In  business  as  we  have  experienced 
this  week.  Rather  than  showing  any  improve- 
ment the  dullness  has  become  more  intense,  and 
while  receipts  have  not  increase  much  some  hold- 
ers have  endeavored  to  interest  buyers  by  offering 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  and  this  has  made  an 
easier  market  all  around.  At  the  close  choice 
Marrow  can  be  bougnt  In  a  jobbing  way  at  $1.65, 
and  it  is  probable  that  something  less  would  be 
accepted  on  round  lots.  Best  marks  of  Medium 
have  settled  to  $1  35,  and  choice  State  Pea  in  bbls. 
to  $1.30,  and  are  hard  to  place  at  that  figure.  Car- 
lots  of  Michigan  in  bags  are  offering  at  $1.25,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  they  can  be  bought  for  less. 
Very  few  Red  Kidney  have  changed  hatids  and  yet 
a  fairly  steady  feeling  is  still  noted.  The  best  of 
the  White  Kidney  have  declined  to  $1.60.  and  last 
sales  of  Turtle  Soup  were  sold  at  that  price.  Yel- 


low Eye  have  had  a  few  sales  at  $1.60.  Lima  have 
shared  fully  In  the  dullness  and  most  holders  are 
willing  to  sell  at  $2.  With  scarcely  any  export 
demand  and  very  little  Inquiry  from  home  trade, 
green  peas  have  declined  another  2*c  and  are 
still  weak. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  no  arrivals  of  consequence  at 
present,  and  nothing  transpiring  to  warrant 
making  any  change  in  nominal  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  ft  90  @2  00 

Nile8  Peas   l  65  ®1  75 

Wool. 

Advices  from  the  East  are  devoid  of  special 
encouragement  for  the  time  being  for  the 
holding  interest.  Manufacturers  fall  to  see 
their  way  clear  to  take  hold,  although  present 
asking  rates. cannot  be  deemed  high.  Eastern 
operators  have  recently  had  some  unpleasant 
experiences  carrying  large  stocks,  and  do  not 
desire  to  be  caught  soon  again  in  same  di- 
lemna.  Not  much  activity  need  be  looked  for 
here  until  the  mills  East  reduce  stocks  and 
begin  again  to  draw  wools  from  this  center. 
Local  dealers  are  now  carrying  about  all  the 
wools  they  can  conveniently  take  care  of. 
When  buyers  do  take  hold  in  noteworthy  fash- 
ion, it  will  be  apt  to  be  within  range  of  quota- 
tions herewith  noted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   B 


®17 
®15 
@13 
@15 
®13 
®14 
®12 
®15 
®14 
®U 

@12 
@11 


TALL. 

Northern,  free  10 

Southern  Mountain   9 

Hops. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the  con- 
dition of  this  market.  Inquiry  is  wholly  lack- 
ing from  buyers,  either  in  a  wholesale  or  job- 
bing way.  A  decided  shortage  in  the  crop 
somewhere  is  necessary  to  impart  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  market,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
at  present  of  any  shortage  in  this  country  or 
Europe,  and  nothing  to  warrant  expecting  any 
revival  of  business  until  trading  in  hops  of 
this  season's  curing  begins,  which  will  be  in 
sixty  to  ninety  days. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   10  ®13 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  New  York 
report  the  hop  market  as  follows: 

There  has  not  been  very  much  change  in  the 
crop  reports  this  week.  Very  favorable  weather 
has  rather  improved  the  outlook  in  this  State,  and 
somewhat  better  prospects  are  reported  in  Cali- 
fornia; but  Washington  and  Oregon  are  fighting 
vermin  and  the  reports  as  to  the  prospective  crop 
are  conflicting.  Latest  English  advices  speak  of 
the  appearance  of  fly,  and  while  it  is  too  early  to 
base  any  calculations  upon  these  reports,  as  there 
is  ample  time  for  an  entire  reversal  of  unfavorable 
conditions,  London  hop  factors  are  showing  In- 
creasing interest  in  the  crop  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Trade  here  is  still  along  very  conservative 
lines.  Shippers  are  taking  no  stock  and  the  pur- 
chases by  brewers  are  unimportant.  Warm 
weather  has  increased  the  consumption  of  liquors, 
but  most  of  the  brewers  have  been  carrying  lib- 
eral stocks  of  old  hops,  and  they  seem  quite  in- 
clined to  effect  a  clearance  this  year.  Prices  on 
the  whole  are  substantially  the  same  as  last 
quoted  and  fairly  cover  the  little  business  doing. 
If  goods  were  urged  to  sale  less  money  would  have 
to  be  accepted. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  has  been  showing  more 
steadiness,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
greater  demand  in  this  center  as  of  fairly 
active  inquiry  from  outside  sections  through- 
out the  producing  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  bay.  Growers  are  not  disposed 
to  crowd  supplies  very  rapidly  to  market,  an- 
ticipating a  better  condition  of  affairs  later 
on.  The  Straw  market  was  without  radical 
change,  although  the  tendency  of  prices  was 
to  lower  levels. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  16  00®  19  00 

Barley  12  50®  14  00 

Oat  13  00®I6  00 

Alfalfa  12  00®13  00 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  18  00@21  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  17  00@20  00 

Oat  16  00®  19  00 

Barley   @  

Timothy  15  00®18  00 

Compressed  19  00@23  00 

Straw,  »  bale   65®  80 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  has  been  selling  at  a  decline  from  last 
quoted  rates,  with  supplies  of  quite  liberal 
volume.  Values  for  Middlings  kept  close  to 
previous  figures,  but  market  could  not  be 
termed  firm.  Rolled  Barley  was  slightly 
firmer.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  tended  in 
favor  of  consumers. 

Bran,  $  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  00® 20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50@25  50 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50®25  00 

Seeds. 

Former  stiff  rates  on  Mustard  Seed  con- 
tinue in  force,  with  no  probability  of  values 
receding  materially  during  the  crop  year  soon 
to  begin.  The  yield  of  Mustard  Seed  in  this 
State  will  be  the  lightest  on  record  for  a  long 
time.  Flaxseed  now  in  stock  is  mostly  in 
second  hands  and  is  being  steadily  held.  Bird 
Seeds  are  held  about  as  last  quoted,  with  no 
heavy  supplies  and  demand  of  a  light  sort. 

Per  eU. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25@4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  .1  25(8:3  50 

Flax  2  25®  

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®.) 

Rape  2*®3 

Hemp  2%(a>3% 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  ®— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

A  moderate  trade  is  in  progress  in  Grain 
Bags,  prices  remaining  quotably  as  last  noted, 
and  market  presenting  a  rather  easy  tone. 
That  the  current  crop  will  absorb  this  sea- 


son's supplies  is  not  considered  within  the 
range  of  probabilities.  Wool  Sacks  are  inac- 
tive. In  other  bags  and  bagging  quoted  here- 
with there  is  little  business  doing  and  no 
changes  to  record  in  values. 

Caloutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   6  ®  5'« 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  ao  ®— 

Wool  gaoks,  3*  lb  27  ®  

Gunnies   9*aio 

Bean  bags   4*®  4% 

Fruit  saoks,  cotton   5*®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  presents  a  healthy  tone, 
prices  being  in  the  main  well  sustained.  Pelts 
have  been  arriving  quite  freely  lately,  the 
supply  proving  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 
Tallow  market  showed  steadiness,  most  offer- 
ings meeting  with  prompt  custom. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culli. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs  . . . .  10*@11  9*®l0 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  9*®  10         8*®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...     9®  9*      8  ®  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs     9®  9*      8  @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs    9®  9*      8  ®  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9@—        8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  9*®—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10®—        9  ®— 

Dry  Hides  16*®17*  13*@n 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .16®—       13  ®14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18®20       16  ®17 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00@— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  —  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides  —  ®&0 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  ®1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  85  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*930 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  wicter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality  3*®  S\ 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  80  ®87* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @30 

Kid  Skins   6  ®10 

Honey. 

Small  quantities  of  new  crop  have  been  of- 
fered by  sample,  but  nothing  of  consequence 
has  been  yet  done  in  the  same.  There  will  be 
very  little  white  sage  honey  this  season,  but 
a  moderate  amount  from  the  alfalfa  and  tule 
districts.  Values  remain  as  previously  noted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%<ft  5* 

White  Comb,  1  R>  frames   8*®10 

Amber  Comb   6*®  7* 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  steady,  with  offerings  light. 
There  is  no  brisk  demand  at  present,  how- 
ever, either  for  shipment  or  on  local  account. 

Pair  to  oholoe,  V  lb   23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Bleats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  about  as  favorable  to  the 
producing  interest  as  for  some  weeks  past,  al- 
though the  demand  is  naturally  not  very  brisk 
at  this  time  of  year.  Mutton  is  offering 
rather  freely,  as  compared  with  immediate 
requirements,  and  market  is  barely  steady. 
Hogs  continue  scarce,  and  present  holders  are 
in  luck,  being  sure  of  realizing  profitable  fig- 
ures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*®7o;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5  ®  5* 

Hogs,  small   4*®  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4*®  4^ 

Hogs,  feeders   4  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5*®  f>% 

Veal,  small, »  lb   A  ®  7* 

Veal,  large,  f  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  lb    8  ®  8* 

Poultry. 

Most  of  the  domestic  poultry  lately  received 
has  been  under  choice,  and  for  such  stock  the 
market  was  slow  at  low  figures.  Fine  young 
poultry  and  fat  old  fowls  sold  to  fair  advan- 
tage, considering  the  time  of  year,  aod  the 
continued  free  importations  from  the  East. 
Four  carloads  of  Eastern  arrived  the  current 
week. 

Turkeys,  live  hens.  V  lb  10  ®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  10  ®  11 

Hens,  Cal..  »  doz  3  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  8  80®4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00®7  00 

Fryers  4  00® 5  00 

Broilers,  large  8  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00®8  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  3  00®4  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  V  pair   75® I  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  I  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

The  tendency  on  choice  to  select  fresh  was 
to  firmer  figures,  but  the  improvement  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  special  change  in 
quotable  values.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  when  materially  higher 
prices  for  best  qualities  are  sure  to  rule. 
Butter  arriving  soft  or  out  of  shape,  or  which 
is  seriously  defective  in  quality,  is  difficult  to 
move,  market  for  such  being  weak  at  the  low 
quotations  noted. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  18  ® — 

Creamery  firsts  17  ®17* 

Creamery  seconds  ]6*®17 

Dairy  seleot   16  ®I6* 

Dalryseconds  14  ®15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  18  ®I4 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  ®19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 


With  fairly  liberal  supplies,  and  demand  by 
no  means  brisk,  lack  of  firmness  is  still  a 
leading  feature.  It  Is  expected,  however, 
that  the  market  for  high  grade,  mild  cheese 
will  soon  present  a  better  tone.  Present 
values  for  cheese  are  relatively  higher  than 
for  butter. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   9  ®  9* 

California,  good  to  choioe   8  ®  9 
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California,  fair  to  good   fyj®  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

EggB. 

The  same  causes  last  noted  as  operating 
against  the  sale  of  domestic  eggs,  viz  ,  heavy 
importations  of  Eastern  and  the  crowding  of 
the  same  upon  the  market  at  lower  prices 
than  were  current  for  the  home  product,  have 
continued  to  affect  the  situation  the  current 
week.  Some  Eastern  were  forced  to  sale  at 
less  than  cost  and  freight.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  state  of  affairs  will  long  continue. 
For  choice  to  select  eggs  a  firmer  market  is 
confidently  looked  for  in  a  week  or  two. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  @14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  iUyt@U 

Vegetables. 

Most  varieties  of  Summer  vegetables  are  in 
ample  supply,  with  the  market  in  the  main 
easy  in  tone.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  are 
going  out  of  favor,  the  season  being  nearly 
ended.  Tender  String  Beans  and  Peas  are 
not  offering  in  heavy  quantities.  Onions  of 
the  later  varieties  continue  to  arrive  spar- 
ingly.   Red  are  in  fair  receipt. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  V  box   1  50®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   50®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  V  f   'H®  Wt 

Beans,  Lima,  *  fb  ,   -M§>  — 

Beans,  Refuge,     ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   3®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  V  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   2  00®  2  50 

Cucumbers,  W  small  box   40®  60 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   8®  10 

Garlio,  V  lb   2®  3 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  K>  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  3  lb   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  1  00 

Onions,  New  Red   50®  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   1/,®  2tf 

Peas,  Sweet,  ft  sack   1  00®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f>  tb   8®  10 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  bx   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  small  box   40®  6(1 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ^  large  box.  . .  1  00@  1  25 
Tomatoes,  9  box  or  crate    75®  1  00 


Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  of  choice  quality  are  not  plen- 
tiful and  are  meeting  with  a  firm  market. 
Common  Sacramento  river  stock  is  fairly 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Old  potatoes  are  much 
neglected.  There  are  very  few  now  coming 
forward,  but  there  are  a  good  many  stiil  on 
hand  from  previous  arrivals. 


Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   70®  90 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  fi  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro  or  Gilioy..  90@1  15 

Early  Rose   55®  70 

Garnet  Chile   55®  75 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Most  varieties  of  mid-summer  fruits  had  a 
fair  representation  on  market,  but  the  supply 
in  the  aggregate  was  not  heavy  for  this  time 
of  year.  Additions  to  the  list  included  Bart- 
lett  Pears  and  Seedless  Grapes,  the  latter 
from  Yuma,  Arizona.  The  Grapes  brought  in 
a  small  way  $1.25@1.50  per  crate.  Bartlett 
Pears  were  in  too  light  supply  to  be  quotable 
in  a  regular  way.  The  prospects  are  favor- 
able for  early  arrivals  of  choice  Pears  bring- 
ing good  figures.  Apricots  ruled  firmer  than 
previous  week?  the  market  being  rather 
lightly  stocked  with  good  qualities,  and 
choice  were  in  decidedly  slim  receipt.  Sales 
in  bulk  ranged  from  2@3c  per  lb.,  as  to  quan- 
tity, quality  and  other  conditions.  Apricots 
must-  be  choice,  however,  to  command  $60  per 
ton.  Peaches  did  not  sell  as  well  as  preced- 
ing week,  but  early  kinds  seldom  remain  long 
in  great  favor.  Late  varieties  will  undoubt- 
edly do  better.  Especially  are  Lemon  Clings 
booked  for  a  stiff  market.  Extra  large  can  be 
sold  for  forward  delivery  up  to  $S0  per  ton. 
Aside  from  Apricots  and  Cling  Peaches,  how- 
ever, canners  are  not  bidding  high  figures, 
and  are  only  contracting  for  other  varieties 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  secure  desir- 
able lots  of  Peaches  and  Apricots.  Canners 
feel  confident  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  all  the  Pears  and  Plums  that 
they  desire.  Cherries  brought  better  prices 
than  last  week,  more  particularly  choice 
Black,  and  the  quality  also  averaged  better. 
Berries  of  the  various  kinds  now  in  season 
sold  close  to  the  figures  last  quoted,  although 
the  general  tendency  was  to  easier  prices. 


Apricots,  Pringle,  $  box   —  @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  box   50®  65 

Apples,  green,  V  small  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ^4  lb   2®  3 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   30®  40 

Cherries  Black,  in  bulk,  $  lb   2®  4 

Cherries  White,  in  bulk,  ¥  ft   1®  2% 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  Ifi  box. . .     25®  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  $  box   20®  30 

Blackberries,  *  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Raspberries,  1»  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,     crate   — ®  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   50®  75 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  50 

Gooseberries,  *  fb   1®  2 

Gooseberries.  English,  $  lb   3®  4 

Grapes.  Sweet  Seedless,  #  crate   1  25®  — 

Pears,  Green,  $  small  box   30®  40 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ¥  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Peaches,  Early  Freestone,  ^  box,   35®  60 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ^  box   30®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes,  ^  box  or  crate  :   50®  75 


Dried  Fruits. 
Aside  from  the  filling  of  some  Government 
contracts  for  the  navy  and  for  the  Indians, 
there  has  been  no  noteworthy  business  the 
current  week  in  cured  and  evaporated  fruits. 
The  only  firmness  observable  is  in  the  market 
for  Apricots.  According  to  the  views  of  deal- 
ers, good  average  Apricots  of  this  season's 
curing  will  open  at  about  Sc,  although  growers 
in  many  instances  are  expecting  better  fig- 
ures.   It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  will  I 


be  no  Moorparks  this  seasou.  Those  carried 
over'  from  last  year  are  being  held  at  an  ad- 
vance, with  10c  at  present  the  bottom  figure. 
Sonoma  county  Prunes  of  new  crop  are  being 
offered  at  3o  for  the  four  sizes,  October  deliv- 
ery. On  Santa  Clara  Prunes  of  this  year's 
curing  no  prices  have  yet  been  fixed.  Quot- 
able values  for  old  stock  still  on  hand  remain 
as  last  stated.  Spot  supplies  of  tree  fruit 
of  1897  curing  are  principally  Prunes  and 
Peaches. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   8  @  %% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @11 

Apples,  in  boxes   6M@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4H@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3»4@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4V4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12H 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ® — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @ — 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5J£@  6 

50— 60's    4M@  4V4 

60— 70's  ,   3K@  Z\ 

70— 80's   3  @  SH 

80— 90's   2*4®  3 

90— 100*8    2V4®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3»4@3V4c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-U>  boxes, 
Mc  higher  for  50-B>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ®— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary    6  @7 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4J4 

Apples,  quartered   4V4@— 

Figs,  Black   3  @  3K 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   354®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  l>>i 


The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by 
recent  mail  from  New  York: 

The  market  has  shown  no  material  change  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Evaporated  apples  have  been 
cleaned  up  quite  closely  and  remaining  stock  is 
held  with  confidence  when  of  attractive  quality. 
Sun-dried  are  also  held  steadily,  but  have  no  de- 
mand of  importance  and  outside  figures  are  rather 
extreme.  Chops  are  weak  and  lower;  some  stock 
Is  still  held  above  4c,  but  that  figure  is  now  gener- 
ally top,  and  some  very  nice  goods  have  been 
cleaned  up  a  fraction  lower.  Cotes  and  skins  con- 
tinue weak  at  2Jrf@8Ho,  latter  figure  extreme. 
Small  fruits  are  in  limited  supply,  but  meeting  a 
moderate  demand  and  values  somewhat  nominal. 
California  fruit  has  met  a  good  outlet,  especially 
apricots,  and  market  rules  Hrm  at  full  late  prices. 


Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Pears,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   5  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @  8H 


Raisins. 

There  are  fair  supplies,  particularly  of  com- 
mon qualities,  with  demand  slow.  Market  is 
devoid  of  firmness,  especially  for  other  than 
choice  to  select.  Offerings  are  largely  in- 
ferior grades.  Quotations  are  unchanged,  but 
full  figures  would  not  be  possible  on  forced 
sales. 

F.  O.  B.   PRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fi>  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.)  ■ 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  3Yi@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2\i%2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  154@2 

Sultanas  2tf@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  12£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @l% 


Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  offering  at  fully  as  low  prices 
ts  previously  quoted.  Demand  has  shown  a 
little  improvement,  principally  from  fruit 
stands  stocking  up  for  the  Fourth.  Lemons  of 
desirable  quality  have  been  commauding  a 
sharp  advance,  with  market  almost  bare  part 
of  the  week  and  no  heavy  supplies  at  the 
close.  Limes  were  in  only  moderate  supply 
and  ruled  steady. 


Oranges— Navel     box   1  25®  2  50 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   50®  1  00 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  l  00 


Nats. 

Very  little  demand  and  no  quotable  changes 
to  record  in  prices.  Aimonds  are  very  scarce. 
Walnuts  at  present  offering  are  mostly  ordi- 
nary. Peanuts  are  in  fair  request  at  ruling 
rates. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4yt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  per 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

KflL,  Balsam 

rfpSS^aEllS^  i  Safe  Spttdy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiee 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  fall  direction! 
tor  its  use. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THIS  LAWRBNCH-WILLIAM8  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


ASP1NWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  J,  '97. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Flour,  ^-sks.... 

62,560 

5,240,001 

5,881,141 

Wheat,  ctls  ... 

23,470 

10,386,502 

10,775,299 

19,984 

4,566,712 

1,974,953 

2,620 

892,210 

540,508 

3,660 

395,408 

338,972 

Rye,  ctls  

800 

49,901 

204,(124 

Beans,  sks  

1,041 

571,629 

583,392 

14,679 

1,150,802 

1,131,808 

,,  5,146 

125,237 

142,962 

1,670 

125,180 

141,102 

Wool,  bales   , . . 

1.768 

76,348 

82,564 

20 

9,338 

7,624 

EXPORTS. 


Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

Flour,  X-sks... 

,  82,900 

3,285,568 

4,532,275 

Wheat,  ctls. . . . 

123 

9,833,798 

10,101,373 

Barley,  ctls. , . . 

6,413 

3,015,844 

3,663,650 

373 

22  727 

34,255 

427 

48,255 

62,202 

824 

309,350 

430,070 

Hay,  bales  

1,138 

81,850 

73,537 

Wool,  lbs  

14,605,776 

19,027,249 

Hops,  lbs  

1,697 

1,445,150 

1,291,331 

Honey,  cases. . 

8 

7,494 

3,026 

Potatoes,  pkgs. 

1,355 

188,179 

81,339 

California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  29 — California  dried  fruits 
quiet;  apples  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  f>  ft>.;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9^c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9ytc;  choice,  9%c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8!*c  ¥  fb.  Apricots,  Royal,  8!*@10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  June  24.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Plums— Burbanks,  85c@J2.85  single 
crates;  Satsumas,  $1.45;  Clymans,  85c  (&  $1.45; 
Abundance,  90c@$1.30;  St.  Catherines,  75(S9oc; 
apan,  60c.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.25®2.83  single 
crate;  Simoni,  $1.300 1  46.  Apricots— Royals,  70c@ 
$1  30.  Cherries— Red  Cross,  $1.3o  per  box;  Repub 
llcans,  65o®$1.55;  Royal  Annes,  55c(®$1.00;  oth- 
ers, 55S$65c.  Peaches— Alexanders,  45c®1.10  per 
box;  Ulatos,  90c@$l  10;  Governor  Garlands,  85c; 
Hale's  Earlys,  65@85c;  St.  Johns  65c. 

Chicago,  June  24.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Prunes  —  Simoni,  $1.35@1.55  sin- 
gle crate.  Apricots— Royals,  3Uc(fi  $1.10  per  single 
crates.  Plums— Clymans,  t0@1.00  single  crates; 
Royal  Hatives.  3@75c.  Peaches— Briggs  May  55® 
70c  per  box;  Alexanders,  15@70c;  Hale's  Earlys,  40 
@65c.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  30c@$1.30  per  box; 
Centennials,  lc0<5>$1.25;  Black  Republicans,  $1.20; 
Fanoy,  $1.05;  Tartarlans,  $1.10@70c. 

New  York,  June  28.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  today:  Prunes— Tragedy, 
$1.10@1.75;  Simoni,  85,@$1  50.  Plums— Abundance. 
75c@$1.75;  Burbank,  85c®$2.70;  Peach  plums,  $1.35 
@2.65;  Clyman,  75@95c;  Royal  Hatlve,  65c@$1.10. 
Apricots  —  Montagamet,  55c@$1.50;  Royal,  55c(fi 
$1.30.  Peaches— Hale's  Early,  65c(S  $1.25.  Cherries 
Black  Republicans,  average,  $1.55;  Bigereau,  85c(g> 
$1.30;  Royal  Anne,  50c@$l;  Black  Tartarian,  40c® 
$1.05.   Figs— Average,  $1.50. 

Chicago,  June  28— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the 
following  prices:  Plums— California  red,  $1.35(r/1 
1.70;  Burbanks,  $1.65;  Oregon,  $I.30@1.60;  Abun- 
dance. 80c®$  1.50 ;  mixed, $1.3iiai  35;  Satsuma,$1.30; 
Mikado,  $I.3J;  Clymans,  B5b@31.S5;  Royal  Hatives, 
$1@1.10;  St.  Catherines,  II.  Prunes— Simoni,  80c® 
$1.65;  Tragedy,  J>1.20@1.55.  Apricots— Blenheim, 
$1.50.  Figs— $1.25  per  ten-pound  box.  Peaches— 
St.  Johns,  $l.05@1.15  per  box;  Hale's  Early,  65c@ 
$1.05;  Alexanders,  60@80c;  Hines'  Surprise  and 
Briggs'  May,  70c.  Cherries — Royal  Annes,  55c® 
$1.30  per  box;  Republicans,  75o;  other  varieties, 
35@65c.   Pears— Gifford,  76c  per  half  box. 

New  York,  June  28.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  the 
following  prices:  Prunes  —  Simoni,  $1.30@1.60; 
Tragedys,  95c®$1.65.  Plums— Clymans,  $1.15®l.25; 
Abundance,  90c®$1.25;  Mikad  $1.15;  Royal  Ha- 
tives, 65@85c;  St.  Catherines,  70@75c.  Cherries- 
Royal  Annes,  40c@$1.30  per  box;  Bigereaus,  $1.05; 
other  varieties,  25@95c.  Apricots— Royals,  65c@ 
$1.10.  Peaches— Hale's  Earlys,  70c;  Alexanders, 
30c. 


'TIS 
FOR 
YOU. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  is  a  stimulant  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  an  intestinal  antisep- 
tic of  incontestible  therapeutic  properties,  free  of 
drugs  and  poison.  See  reports  of  highest  medical 
and  scientiSc  authorities.  Drugs  and  poison  fail; 
M.  K.  never  fails.  Bottle  $1.00.  It  will  pay  to  In- 
vestigate it.   Call  or  write  for  complete  proofs. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO., 

1340  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 

—branches: — 
212  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
44  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

360  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

1010  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash, 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
la  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

tff  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


Reasons  Why  Inventors  Upon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us : 

Because  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
Fits/:   explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
get  all  the  Inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Second :  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  constant  attention  to  your 
application  after  it  has  been  filed. 

Time  is  saved.  If  you  send  to  an  East- 
Third  :  ern  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  wait  until 
the  papers  can  be  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  filed, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return. 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  credited  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  including  full  certified  copies.of  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  verv 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Building  Stones  of  California. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  California's  mineral  re- 
sources concerning  which  there  is  so  little  definite 
and  systematic  knowledge  available  as  its  building 
and  ornamental  stones.  To  show  the  truth  of  this 
statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  the  stone  for  any 
of  the  large  buildings  recently  constructed  or  in  con- 
templation in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  For  years 
it  has  been  supposed  that  suitable  stone  of  many 
kinds,  especially  the  finer  grades,  together  with 
ornamental  stones,  did  not  exist  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  larger  part  that  has  been  used  has 
been  shipped  from  the  East. 

There  is  some  reason  for  this  in  a  new  State' where 
labor  has  been  high  and  many  portions  somewhat 
inaccessible,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  our 
present  state  of  development  and  the  era  of  more 
substantial  and  expensive  buildings  upon  which  the 
larger  cities  have  entered,  we  should  continue  to  be 
in  ignorance  of  the  home  resources  upon  which  the 
construction  of  such  buildings  largely  depends.  It 
seems  unfortunate,  when  bids  are  made  for  furnish- 
ing stone,  that  the  best  and  most  desirable  home 
material  is  liable  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  the  im- 
ported, simply  because  we  have  neglected  to  acquire 
detailed  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  quarries,  as  to  what  they  are 
capable  of  furnishing.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
almost  no  information  concerning  the  variety  and 
quality  of  stone  contained  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State.  We  know  that  the  common  granites, 
marbles  and  sandstones  exist,  but  in  the  building  up  j 
of  a  great  city  more  is  needed.  We  must  have  these 
rocks  in  variety,  ornamental  as  well  as  plain  stones, 
must  know  their  accessibility,  and  have  upon  record 
accurate  observations  upon  their  physical  proper- 
ties. A  large  amount  of  geological  work  has  been 
done  in  the  State  but  it  has  never  been  directed  j 
specifically  to  the  examination  of  building  stones,  j 
and,  although  we  know  there  is  a  great  variety  of  I 
them,  yet  this  knowledge  is  not  full  or  accurate  j 
enough  to  be  practically  valuable. 

A  thoroughly  scientific,  as  well  as  practical,  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  is  perhaps  more  urgently  i 
needed  here  than  in  many  other  regions  because  of  i 
the  extremely  complex  geological  conditions.  The 
Coast  Ranges  in  particular  have  been  subjected  to  so 
many  disturbances  that  many  of  the  rocks  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  value  are  so  dislocated  and 
fissured  that  large  blocks  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
study  of  the  circumstances  conditioning  the  presence 
of  building  stones  is  purely  a  geological  one  and  re- 
quires trained  geologists  if  reliable  results  are  de- 
sired. The  geological  conditions  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar  to  those  of  coal.  In  many  places  in 
the  Coast  Ranges  the  real  character  of  coal  seams, 
which  have  given  every  appearance  upon  the  surface 
to  the  eye  of  the  uncritical  observer  and  upon  the 
development  of  which  much  money  had  been  uselessly 
spent,  could  have  been  shown  up  if  the  proper  geo- 
logical investigations  had  been  carried  out. 

Many  things  condition  the  value  of  a  stone  for 
building  purposes.  In  a  crystalline  rock  it  may  be 
the  degree  of  resistency  offered  to  disintegration  by 
the  different  components,  or  the  presence  or  absence 
of  those  substances  which  easily  oxidize  and  give  dis- 
coloration. These  questions  are  best  solved  by  care- 
ful observation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  rock  produced 
by  nature  during  long  exposure  to  atmospheric  ac- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that  if  iron  stains  develop 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  its  natural  condition, 
or  the  corners  and  angles  easily  crumble  away,  a 
piece  of  this  rock,  though  it  may  give  the  finest  ap- 
pearance when  freshly  cut,  will  eventually  assume 
the  same  appearance  as  the  weathered  portion  in  its 
natural  condition. 

The  age  of  a  crystalline  rock  does  not  necessarily 
affect  its  value  for  building  purposes.  The  value  of 
sedimentary  rocks  which  are  used  for  building  pur- 
poses is  on  the  contrary  largely  determined  by  their 
age.  The  older  sedimentary  rocks  present  a  much 
more  thorough  consolidation,  a  more  complete 
cementation  of  the  grains  than  the  more  recent 
rocks.  In  California  the  youngest  sandstones  of 
much  use  for  building  purposes  are  of  Miocene  age. 
They  are,  however,  generally  rather  soft,  and  do  not 
weather  as  well  or  stand  the  pressure  that  older 
rocks  do.  The  Eocene  and  Chico  formations  contain 
the  most  of  the  sandstone  which  is  available  for 
buildings  of  large  size.  In  many  places  they  are 
capable  of  furnishing  stone  of  excellent  quality.  The 
sandstone  found  upon  the  Sespe  in  Ventura  county 
is  probably  the  best  in  the  State.  In  addition  to  an 
excellent  quality  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  color. 

Some  sandstones  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air 
while  in  others  the  material  cementing  the  grains  is 
more  readily  soluble  in  atmospheric  waters  and  is 
finally  carried  away.  Any  rock  which  weathers  out 
in  large  massive  fragments  the  angles  of  which  re- 
main fairly  sharp  can  be  depended  upon  as  far  as 
durability  is  concerned,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  this 
very  quality  that  the  most  trouble  with  sandstones 
is  encountered.  The  oldest  sandstones  of  the  Coast 
Ranges  are  of  Jurassic  age  and  though  they  are  very 
extensive  they  offer  few  places  where  large  blocks 


can  be  obtained.  This  is  due  to  the  disturbances 
which  the  older  rocks  have  experienced  and  as  a 
result  of  which  they  have  been  cracked  and  seamed. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  thorough  description  of 
building  stones  demands  not  only  a  laboratory  ex- 
amination but  also  one  of  the  conditions  which  they 
exhibit  in  the  field.  The  neglect  of  this  important 
consideration  has  led  to  the  use  of  stone  in  many 
buildings  which  began  to  crumble  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  finished. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  benefit  to  the 
state  in  general  and  the  building  industry  in  partic- 
ular if  there  was  at  hand  thorough  and  reliable 
descriptions  of  the  quarries  already  opened,  as  well 
as  the  possibilities  for  opening  others  in  new  regions. 
The  geological  reconnoisances  which  have  already 
been  carried  on  have  brought  to  light  many  occur- 
rences of  valuable  stone,  but  not  enough  is  known 
as  yet  to  make  the  exploiting  work  of  much  value. 

California  is  a  large  State  and  contains  a  richer 
variety  of  stone  than  has  generally  been  supposed, 


microscopic  sea  animals,  such  as  diatoms,  radiolaria, 
and  foraminifera  together  with  broken  fish  skele- 
tons. Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  occupied  by 
these  rocks  in  the  Coast  Ranges  for  a  distance  of 
400  miles  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction 
there  are  indications  of  oil.  In  all  sections  where 
the  organic  'shales  are  absent  no  oil  is  to  be  found 
thus  indicating  clearly  its  connection  with  them. 

The  product  distilled  from  the  shales  varies 
greatly  at  different  points.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  it  has  passed  away  as  gas.  In  some 
places  the  conditions  have  favored  its  preservation  as 
a  light  volatile  oil  with  no  solid  base,  in  others  the 
product  remaining  at  the  present  time  is  a  thick 
dark  oil  with  a  very  large  percentage  of  asphaltum. 
It  is  the  latter  oil  which,  after  passing  upward  from 
the  horizon  in  which  it  was  generated,  has  impreg- 
nated the  overlying  soft  loose  sandstones,  giving  rise 
to  the  bituminous  rock.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
addition  to  the  presence  of  the  organic  shales  a 
proper  reservoir  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 


is  far  behind  what  it  should  be.  If  a  thorough  and 
practical  subject  of  the  study  were  made,  and  the 
detailed  report  illustrated  by  specimens,  a  great 
change  would  certainly  take  place  and  California 
would  come  to  occupy  the  position  it  ought  to,  con- 
sidering its  great  natural  resources  in  stone. 
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Numerous  isolated  descriptions  have  appeared  of 
the  bituminous  rock  deposits  of  California,  but  the 
geological  conditions  governing  their  occurrence, 
strange  to  say,  have  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked, and  in  the  following  article  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  explain  their  genesis  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  occur. 

The  term  "  bituminous  rock  "  is  commonly  applied 
to  a  sandstone  which  has  been  impregnated  with  a 
thick  oil  or  tar.  In  the  fresh  condition  it  forms  a 
black  and  more  or  less  plastic  mass  quite  tough  and 
tenacious,  but  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long 
time  it  dries  out  and  assumes  a  brownish  color.  The 
designation  asphaltum  is  applied  to  the  solid  or 
viscous  residue  left  upon  the  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  constituents  of  a  heavy  oil.  This  may  be 
found  nearly  pure  where  it  has  collected  about  the 
orifices  of  springs  or  in  veins  mixed  with  more  or 
less  sand  and  clay. 

Bituminous  sandstones  are  scattered  at  various 


but  as  affairs  are  at  present  the  production  of  stone   the  bituminous  products.    The  shales  giving  rise  to 

the  oil  are  compact  and  fine  grained,  and  if  there  are 
no  strata  of  porous  nature  to  intercept  the  distil- 
lates they  will  be  lost  or  so  disseminated  through  the 
narrow  fissures  of  the  rock  as  to  be  of  no  value  com- 
mercially. It  happens,  fortunately,  that  in  Ventura 
county  associated  with  the  shales,  as  a  part  of  the 
same  formation,  there  are  thick  beds  of  sandstone, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  oil  is  obtained.  In 
northern  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  coun- 
ties a  different  condition  exists.    The  Miocene  is 
formed  almost  wholly  of  shale  which  offers  no  reser- 
voir and  the  larger  part  of  the  formation  now  ap- 
pears barren  of  oil.    At  various  places,  however,  the 
shales  are  overlaid  by  younger  formations  which  do 
offer  excellent  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
oil.    It  is  chiefly  in  these  overlying  rocks  that  we 
find  the  extensive  and  valuable  deposits.  Chemical 
action  is  going  on  in  the  deeply  buried  shales  as 
shown  by  the  warm  and  cold  sulphur  springs  which 
are  quite  numerous,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  oil  or 
tar  is  very  generally  associated  with  these  springs 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  still  being  generated 
and  that  the  gas  and  flowing  water  forces  it  upward. 
If  at  the  points  where  the  tar  issues  from  the  shales 
there  are  no  overlying  rocks  it  forms  a  surface  ac- 
cumulation, but  if  it  is  overlain  by  sandstone  it 
gradually  percolates  through  the  latter  and  in  the 
course  of  ages  has  formed  the  extensive  masses  of 
bituminous  rock.    Large  areas  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  eroded  since  formed,  but  at  present  there 
is  probably  all  that  can  ever  be  used. 
The  Buchon  range,  southwest  of  the  town  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,   is  composed  of  Miocene 
shales  sharply  folded.   Toward  the  south- 
east the  shales  sink  and  are  covered  by  a 
younger  formation  largely  composed  of 
soft  sandstone.     This  stretches  from  a 
point  a  little  west  of  the  railroad  running 
to  Port  Harford  southeast  to  Arroyo 
Grande,  the  strata  being  folded  together 
in  the  form   of  an  open  trough.  For 
about  half  the  distance,   beginning  on 
Marie's  ranch  on  the  northwest,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  point  about  two  miles  south 
of  Edna,  the  sandstones  are  more  or  less 
impregnated   with   bitumen,  especially 
along  the  outer  edges  of  the  fold.  In 
places  the  process  of  impregnation  is  still 
slowly  going  on.    It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  mention  all  the  localities  along  this 
belt  where  valuable  material  is  found. 
Along  the  coast  between  Pismo  and  Port 
Harford  are  excellent  exposures  of  the 
bituminized  sand  overlying  the  Miocene 
shales.  The  presence  of  the  bitumen  makes  the  sand 
more  resistent  to  the  forces  of  erosion  and  its  pres- 
ence is  often  indicated  by  the  weathering  out  of  bold 
rocky  cliffs.    Many  of  the  localities  of  this  rock  are 
favorably  situated  for  working,  but  have  not  yet 
i  been  prospected. 

South  of  Edna  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
bituminous  rock  formation  are  illustrated  on  a  grand 
scale.  Here  areas  of  the  rock  form  great  bluffs 
rising  almost  400  feet  above  the  valley.  These  bluffs 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Many 
quarries  have  been  worked  in  this  section  in  past 
years,  but  owing  to  certain  combinations  among  the 
companies  operating  in  the  State  this  field  has  been 
almost  abandoned  for  some  time.  One  has  only  to 
make  a  curosory  examination  of  this  region  to  be 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  deposits.  The 
sand  and  bitumen  are  already  mixed  by  nature, 
forming  a  paying  material  which  can  be  rarely 
equalled  by  that  artificially  prepared  and  which 
ought  to  be  mined  so  cheaply  as  to  cause  its  general 
adoption. 

The  question  as  to  the  presence  of  oil  here  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  be  commercially  valuable  has 
interested  many,  but  the  indications  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered  sufficiently  favorable  to  induce 
thorough  prospecting.  Two  wells  were  put  down 
some  time  since  but  without  important  results.  One 
encountered  a  large  flow  of  warm  sulphur  water  at 
at  a  depth  of  about  900  feet  and  the  locality  is  known 
as  the  Sycamore  Warm  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  question  in  this  region  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved  is  whether  oil  is  sufficiently  thin  to  be 
pumped  will  be  met  with  in  drilling.    There  is  no 


BITUMINOUS   ROCK    BLUFF'S,    SOUTH   OF  EDNA, 
SAN    LUIS   OBISPO   CO.,  CAL. 


points  through  the  Coast  Ranges,  mostly  in  the 
countries  of  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Ventura  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant oil  producing  county,  yet  the  conditions  here 
have  not  favored  the  formation  of  bituminous  rock, 
although  there  are  large  deposits  of  asphaltum. 
The  oil  of  this  latter  region  has  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  an  asphaltum  base  than  that  of  the  coast 
counties  farther  north. 

The  important  deposits  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  material  are  found  along  the  line  of 
low  hills  lying  south  of  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
between  it  and  the  ocean.  The  origin  of  the  bitu- 
men is  clearly  shown  in  this  region  and  will  be 
briefly  explained. 

With  some  unimportant  exception  the  deposits  of 
oil  and  tar  or  bitumen  in  California  are  associated 
with  rocks  of  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  age, 
and  of  these  the  most  important  in  this  respect  is 
the  Miocene.  Those  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  petroleum  are  at  the  present  time  almost  univers- 
ally agreed  that  it  is  of  organic  origin.  They  be- 
lieve that  all  facts  point  to  its  having  been  formed 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  remains 
buried  in  the  rocks  during  their  period  of  formation. 
These  conclusions  are  supported  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner  by  the  conditions  under  which  oil 
and  its  related  products  occur  in  California.  The 
group  of  rocks  forming  the  Miocene  in  the  Coast 
Ranges  is  practically  characterized  by  a  great  thick- 
ness of  silicious  or  flinty  shales  with  some  of  calca- 
reous origin  which  in  their  unaltered  condition  ap- 
pear to  be  made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  remains  of 
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I  tions  at  New  Orleans.  That  city  is  the  second  largest 
I  market  for  wiaes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
goods  sold  there  are  always  of  low  grade,  and  half  a 
cent  a  gallon  difference  in  price  is  always  an  induce- 
ment to  the  leading  French  and  Italian  buyers. 


POINT  OF  ROCKS,  SEVEN  MILES  NORTH  OP  PRESCOTT,  ON  THE  LINE  OP  THE  S.  F.,  P.  &  P.  R.  R. 


Development  of  Arizona. 


Arizona  is  attracting  deserved  attention.  A 
prominent  factor  in  the  mineral  development  of  that 
Territory  are  the  railroads,  lack  of  adequate  means 
of  transportation  having  been  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  mining  industry.  The  Santa  Pe,  Prescott  & 
Phoenix  Ry.  Co.  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Arizona.  From  Ash  Fork  (west  of 
Flagstaff)  this  road  extends  southward  through 
Prescott  to  Phoenix.  On  this  page  and  the  follow- 
ing are  presented  three  characteristic  scenes  on 
that  road,  which,  in  its  building,  presented  many  in- 
tricate problems  in  railroad  engineering  which  have 
been  successfully  solved.  In  the  issue  of  the  18th 
ult.  appeared  a  detailed  description  of  the  great 
steel  dam  built  near  Ash  Fork,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  road.  The  S.  F.,  P.  &  P.  Ry.  Co.  is 
now  building  a  branch  line  from  Massicks,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Prescott,  to  Mayer,  twenty-six 
miles,  developing  a  promising  region. 

What  a  Great  Reservoir  is  Doing  in  Kern 
County. 


Emmet  Barber  has  written  to  the  Tulare  Register 
an  account  of  a  great  water  storage  and  what  has 
been  done  with  it.  A  few  years  ago  Henry  Miller 
conceived  the  idea  of  storing  water  to  irrigate  his 
large  body  of  land  (as  it  was  being  improved)  in 
years  when  there  was  not  sufficient  water  in  Kern 
river.  He  first  built  a  drain  canal  on  the  west  side 
of  the  body  of  land  then  called  "The  Swamp."  This 
canal  was  twenty-six  miles  long  and  50  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom.  He  put  an  immense  dredger  iuto  the 
great  end  of  Buena  Vista  lake,  dredging  out  a  canal 
deep  enough  to  drain  it,  after  which  he  built  a  dam 
six  miles  long  at  the  east  end  of  Buena  Vista  on  Kern 
lake,  with  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  on  top  of  the  dam 
to  haul  rocks  from  San  Emidio  canyon,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles,  to  riprap  the  inside  slope,  thus 
preventing  the  dam  washing  by  erosion  of  water. 
This  reservoir  is  six  miles  wide  by  ten  miles  long 
and  covers  fifty-seven  square  miles,  holding  6,534,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  or  enough  to  irrigate  50,- 
000  acres  of  land  twice  after  deducting  evaporation 
and  seepage. 

Last  year  the  reservoir  was  filled  and  water 
wasted  down  the  swamp.  They  commenced  irrigat- 
ing alfalfa  last  October;  after  irrigating  about  20,000 
acres  they  irrigated  the  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  and 
are  uow  planting  corn  and  irrigating  it.  There  is 
now  growing  about  10,000  acres  of 
wheat,  6000  acres  of  barley,  besides 
rye,  corn  and  other  crops.  The  wheat 
will  average  about  ten  sacks  to  the 
acre  and  barley  fifteen,  so  you  can  cal- 
culate the  value  of  water  to  Miller  & 
Lux  this  dry  year,  all  on  account  of  the 
water  stored  last  year.  They  have  on 
hand  from  the  spring  clip  about  250,000 
pounds  of  wool,  besides  many  thousand 
sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 


The  Preservation  of  Grape  Juice 
and  Sweet  Cider. 


ON    THE    SANTA    FE,    PRESCOTT   &    PHCENIX  RAILWAY. 


doubt  that  in  the  proper  localities  thick  tar  would  be 
encountered,  a  tar  similar  to  that  flowing  from  the 
springs  scattered  over  the  region.  It  may  be  that 
the  oils  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  permanent  base 
do  not  exist  here.  They  may  never  have  existed  or 
i<ir  some  reason  or  another  the  volatile  portions 


may  have  been  expelled.  The  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  prospecting. 

The  California  Winemakers  Corporation,  com- 
posed of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  wine  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  have  decided  to  hold  regular  auc- 


The  manufacture  of  unfermented 
grape  juice  and  of  sweet  cider  assumes 
considerable  proportions  in  many  local- 
ities, but  difficulty  is  often  experienced 
in  preparing  a  product  that  will 
"keep,"  i.  e.,  does  not  ferment,  says  a 
recent  Farmers'  Bulletin. 

Fermentation  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  juice  or  cider, 
and  many  be  prevented  by  sterilizing 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  vessels  used 
in  connection  with  the  bottling  of  the 
product.  Heating  is  the  simplest,  saf- 
est, and  most  effective  means  of  steriliz- 
ing, but  great  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  so  control  the  temperature  as  to 
secure  thorough  sterilization  without 
injuring  the  flavor  of  the  product.  A 
report  of  the  Canada  Experimental 
Farms  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  best  means  of 
sterilizing  grape  juice.  The  conculsion, 
which  probably  applies  to  sweet  cider 
as  well  as  to  grape  juice,  was  that 
"  the  natural  flavor  of  grape  juice  may 
be  preserved  intact  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  juice  gradually  to 
170  degress  F.,  keeping  it  at  this 
point  ten  minutes  and  then  quickly 
bottling  it,  taking  care  to  use  absolutely 
aii-tight  and  thoroughly  sterilized  vessels.  These 
vessels  should  be  taken  from  a  tank  or  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  immediately  filled  and  corked  or  covered 
with  the  least  possible  delay."  The  use  of  antisep- 
tics such  as  salicylic  acid,  is  considered  unwise. 
They  are  unnecessary. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  H,  1898. 
605  466. — Lock — A.  H.  Barues,  Reno,  Nev. 
605,547.— VAGINAL  Dilator— A.  F.  Holland,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

605,71'J.— Suspkndeb  Clasp  — J.  V.  Janin,  Gold 

Basin.  Wasb. 
605,728.— Bicycle  Brake — D.  N.  Le  Ballister,  Fort 

Bragg,  Cal. 

605.805.— Rotary  Engine— A.  Lee,  New  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

605,611  —Sprinkling  Apparatus  —  A.  McGeoch, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
605,610.— Window  Cleaning  Seat— Muller  &  Hin- 

man,  S.  F. 

605,612.— Bushing  for  Barrels— W.  C.  Rawley. 
S  F 

605,615.— Ore  Stamp— D.  M.  Smyth,  Pasadena, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Uo.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Window  Cleaning  Seat.—  C.  A.  Mullerand 
Geo.  Hinman,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  005,010. 
Dated  June  14,  1898.  This  invention  relates 
to  a  movable  seat  or  attachment  for  the  out- 
side of  windows,  which  is  adapted  as  asupport 
for  persons  cleaning  windows  or  performing 
any  other  work  upon  the  outside.  It  consists 
essentially  in  a  novel  construction  of  the  seat 
and  a  means  for  attaching  and  suspending  it 
exterior  to  the  window  with  no  attachments 
passing  to  the  inside.  The  base  has  metal 
strips  secured  across  its  ends,  the  inner  ends 
of  said  strips  being  turned  upward  and  slotted 
and  adapted  to  engage  and  be  held  by  screw 
eyes  fixed  in  the  window  seat.  Protecting 
rails  extend  along  at  a  distance  above  the 
seat,  with  hook  bars  which  engage  with  eyes 
or  staples  in  the  side  of  the  building,  and 
chains  extend  diagonally  from  said  staples 
down  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  seat,  thus 
forming  a  protection  to  prevent  the  user  from 
falling.  The  whole  device  is  easily  disengaged 
by  unhooking  it  and  turning  the  scat  up  until 
the  slotted  bars  disengage  from  the  hook 
eyes. 

Street  Sprinkling,  Irrigation  and  Fire 
Extinguishing  System. — A.  McGeoch,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  No.  605,011.  Dated  June  14,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  water  supply  de- 
vice especially  designed  to  be  used  for  sprink- 
ling and  irrigating  purposes  and  extinguish- 
ing of  tires.  It  consists  of  sections  of  pipes 
suitably  perforated  for  sprinkling  purposes, 
having  the  ends  turnable  in  couplings,  and  a 
means  whereby  they  may  be  so  turned  as  to 
deliver  the  spray  from  the  pipe  at  either  side 
thereof  and  at  any  desired  angle.  The  device 
may  be  fixed  aiong  the  edges  to  sidewalks  or 
gutters,  or  it  may  be  fixed  upon  the  apex  of  a 
roof  with  turnable  directing  devices  to  throw 
the  spray  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  thus 
protect  the  roof  in  case  o*  sparks  from  other 
fires. 

Bushing  and  Faucet  for  Barrels. — Wm.  C. 
Uawley,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the 
American  Faucet  Co.  of  same  place.  No.  005,- 
612.  Dated  June  14,  1898.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  the  bushings  and  faucet  attachments 
for  barrels,  casks  and  like  devices.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  permanent  bushing, 
which  is  fixed  into  the  discharge  opening  in 
the  containing  vessel  having  an  interior  valve 
seat,  a  second  seat  formed  within  the  bushing 
and  opposed  to  the  first-named  valve  seat 
with  a  space  between  the  two,  a  valve  mova- 
ble between  the  two  seats  so  as  to  close  upon 
one  when  withdrawn  from  the  other,  and  an 
annular  shoulder  formed  around  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  removable  cap,  so  as  to  close 
against  and  form  a  joint  with  the  outer  periph- 
erj  of  the  inner  valve  seat.  The  valve  has 
a  tubular  stem  and  openings  made  so  that 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  inner  seat 
liquid  can  flow  around  the  valve  through 
openings  adjacent  thereto  into  the  tubular 
stem,  and  thence  escape  through  the  faucet 
barrel,  which  is  provided  with  lugs  and 
adapted  to  engage  and  interlock  with  corre- 
sponding lugs  in  the  outer  end  of  the  bushing. 
At  the  same  time  a  collar  fastened  thereto 
fits  a  seat  and  prevents  any  leakage,  while 
the  inner  end  of  the  faucet  barrel  engages  the 
inner  end  of  the  tubular  valve  stem,  making 
a  direct  connection  therefrom  to  the  faucet, 
and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  to  turn  the 
valve  to  move  it  away  from  its  seat. 

Can  Side  Seam  Fusing  Machine.— Jules 
Gersant,  Deal,  and  A.  G.  Buttifant,  London, 
England.    No.  605,005.    Dated  June  14,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  class  of  machines 
known  as  can  making  machines,  and  the  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  a  cheap,  speedy  and  effective 
manner  for  side  seaming  the  bodies  of  metal  | 
cans,  boxes  and  other  vessels  and  sealing  the  ' 
same.    It  consists  essentially  in  thecombina- 
tion  of  a  tillable,  cylindrical  horn,  having  a  I 
longitudinal  slot  on  its  upper  surface,  perfora-  ! 
tions  on  each  side,  guides  on  the  horn  parallel  1 
with  the  slot,  the  perforated  burner  pipe  in- 
side the  horn  with  tubes  attached  to  the 
burner  pipe  and  connected  with  a  supply  of  in- 
flammable vapor,  means  for  tilting  the  horn, 
a  cylindrical  rack  bar  having  a  roller  attached 
to  its  forward  end  and  adapted  to  press  over 
the  seam  of  the  can,  and  a  presser  connected 
with  the  roller  so  as  to  regulate  its  action  on 
the  seam.  A  mechanism  is  connected  with  the 
device  and  driving  power  by  which  the  mo- 
tion may  be  reversed. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Southern  Pacific  will  shortly  begin 
the  extension  of  the  Visalia,  Cal.,  branch  to 
Exeter,  twelve  miles  east. 

— Inman,  Poulsen  &  Co.'s  lumber  raft,  con- 
taining 5,000,000  feet,  is  on  the  way  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  Columbia  river. 

—The  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Powder  Co.  last 
week  shipped  120,000  pounds  of  powder  to  Ma- 
nila, of  which  100,000  is  brown  and  the  bal- 
ance smokeless. 

— The  Spanish  war  is  a  big  advertisement 
for  the  country.  It  will  hasten  the  building 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  bring  increased 
trade  facilities. 

—The  proposed  line  of  steamers  to  be  oper- 
ated between  San  Diego  and  Japan  will  be 
conducted  by  a  corporation  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oriental  Company. 

—At  Uedlands,  Cal.,  the  Lugonia  Water  Co. 
has  completed  a  pipe  line  eleven  miles  in 
length  at  a  cost  of  $411,000.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  carloads  of  pipe  were  used.  Eighteen 
and  twenty  inch  vitrified  tile  were  used  for 
the  diverging  lines. 

— Solid  trains  of  U.  S.  government  war  sup- 
plies are  now  arriving  at  San  Francisco.  Last 
Monday  came  a  twelve-car  trainload  of  pro- 
jectiles for  all  sizes  guns  from  13-inch  down. 
Some  will  be  shipped  to  the  Philippines, 
some  remains  in  San  Francisco,  the  remaioder 
distributed  to  coast  points. 

—San  Francisco  men  are  prospecting  for  oil 
in  Hincon  canyon,  near  the  dividing  line  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties,  Cal. 
Ten  carloads  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  ma- 
chinery are  being  delivered  at  the  wells  from 
Carpenteria  station,  eight  miles  distant. 
Should  the  enterprise  prove  successful  a  re- 
finery will  be  erected  at  Carpenteria. 

—Discussing  oil  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Times  says:  Shipments  to  San  Francisco  do 
not  increase.  Some  of  the  large  independent 
producers  assign  as  a  reason  for  this  that  the 
large  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco  have 
always  refused  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  oil  until  they  could  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  sellers  were  in  a  position  to 
fill  their  contracts.  Speaking  in  respect  to 
this,  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  field 
said  recently :  "San  Francisco  manufactur- 
ers would  be  glad  to  take  all  the  oil  we  could 
deliver  to  them  at  80  cents  a  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Los  Angeles,  if  we  could  guarantee  them  a 
year's  supply  under  contract.  But  that,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "is  just  where  the  difficulty 
lies,  for  there  is  not  a  single  producer  in  the 
field  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  contracts  of 
such  duration." 

— The  offices  of  the  Land  Hegistrar  and  Iie- 
ceiver  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are  busy  over 
1,000,000  acres  land  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Ventura  counties  which  will  be 
thrown  open  to  location  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  property  affected  by  the  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  some  years  ago  to 
quiet  title.  A  decision  was  rendered  against 
the  railway  corporation  and  restoration  pro- 
ceedings have  now  reached  that  stage  where 
the  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office  is  about  to 
advertise  the  lands  and  open  them  up  to 
claimants.  A  great  amount  of  this  country 
has  been  sold  by  the  railroad  to  thousands  of 
settlers,  and  now  all  these  must  prove  their 
claims  to  the  Registrar  to  prevent  occupation 
by  other  applicants.  A  number  of  town  sites 
have  been  laid  out  in  this  domain. 

— The  war  revenue  bill  is  now  a  law  and  all 
ils  provisions  go  into  effect  next  Saturday. 
The  coast  will  contribute  about  $20,000,000 
annually.  The  bill  is  expected  to  produce 
$250,000,000  additional  expense  money  for  the 
Government.  An  expert  roughly  estimates 
the  details  of  the  increased  collections  as  fol- 
lows: Beer  (increase)  (35,000,000.  Special 
tax  on  occupations,  $4,000,000.  Tobacco  (in- 
crease), $25,000,000.  Stamp  taxes,  schedule 
"  A,"  stock  transactions  and  stock  exchange 
transactions,  $20,000,000.  Produce  exchange 
transactions,  $24,(100,000.  Documents  and  in- 
struments, $8,000,000.  Checks,  drafts,  etc., 
$22,000,000.  Freight  and  express,  $40,000,000. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  messages,  $10,000,- 
000;  insurance  policies,  etc.,  $4,000,000;  mort- 
gages, $4,000,000;  miscellaneous  instruments, 
$5,000,000;  Schedule  "B"— Proprietory  arti- 
cles: Medicine,  etc,  $23,000,000;  merchan- 
dise, etc.,  $25,000,000;  sugar  and  oil  refining 
companies,  $2,000,000;  parlor  and  sleeping 
cars,  l$100,000;  legacy  and  inheritance  tax, 
$5,000,000;  tea  tax,  $10,000,000.  Total,  $274,- 
100,000. 


Commercial  Paragraph. 

Cunningham  &  Barngkover,  333  and  340 
West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  have 
enlarged  their  factory  of  general  orchard  sup- 
plies to  double  the  size  it  was  last  year  and 
are  constantly  adding  to  their  extensive  stock 
of  fruit  driers'  and  packers'  supplies,  includ- 
ing all  manner  of  orchard  and  fruit  men's  im- 
plements. They  report  decided  activity  in 
new  business,  which  speaks  well  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  industry. 


sum  Keward,  SI 00. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  tbe  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A    Low    Wagon    at    a    Low  Price. 

The  money-making  farmer  of  to-day  wants  a  low 
built,  easily  loaded,  easily  unloaded,  light  draft, 
powerful  short  turn  "Handy"  farm  wagon;  a 
wagon  that  will  save  the  farmer's  own  back,  save 
his  horses,  save  bis  hired  labor  and  save  his 
money. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


This  wagon  is  built  by  the  Empire  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Qulnoy,  III.  It  is  only  25  inches  high, 
with  4-inch  tired  wheels,  and  is  sold  for  the  low 
price  of  $19.95.  This  tlrm  also  manufacture  Metal 
Wheels  any  size,  any  width  of  tire,  hubs  to  tit  any 
sized  axle.   Write  for  catalogue. 


A   Strong  Testimonial. 

Mehoopant,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1898. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  :'7  Beverly  St.,  Huston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  last 
half-dozen  bottles  of  your  medicine,  Tuttle's 
Elixir,  sent  me,  as  I  have  received  great 
benefit  from  it. 

About  a  year  ago  one  of  a  you  eg,  well- 
matched  team  that  I  own  ran  off  a  horse  power 
and  caught  her  toe  in  the  machine,  bruising  it 
and  straining  the  cords.  For  eight  weeks  I 
could  not  use  her,  and  from  that  time  on,  un- 
til I  got  your  Tuttle's  Elixir,  she  was  so  lame 
that  sbe  could  not  be  driven  on  the  road  at  all. 

I  had  tried  Kendall's  spavin  cure  and  other 
things,  and  spent  many  dollars  for  trash,  with 
no  good  result.  1  finally  gave  up  all  hope  of 
curing  the  animal  at  all,  and  thought  she  was 
not  worth  a  dollar. 

I  saw  your  advertisement  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  try  Tuttle's  Elixir,  as  I 
could  not  tell  where  the  trouble  lay.  Some 
would  say  it  was  a  spavin  and  others  the 
cords;  one  would  say  it  was  in  this  place •and 
another  in  that. 

Some  claimed  that  Tuttle's  Elixir  would 
locate  the  trouble,  and  it  did.  I  used  one 
50-cent  bottle,  and  her  leg  is  as  well  as  ever. 
I  have  let  others  try  it,  and  it  has  helped 
every  time  it  has  been  used. 

I  see  that  you  have  no  agent  here,  and  I 
write  to  know  if  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  Tuttle's  Elixir,  and  on  what  terms,  I 
am  a  farmer  and  cannot  travel  much  with  it, 
but  think  it  will  sell.  I  have  sold  four  bottles 
of  Tuttle's  Horse  Elixir,  and  it  has  given  sat- 
isfaction.  Yours  truly,     Justus  M.  Smith. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  U.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winnerB  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests: Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.  Registered  BerkshlreB. 

JERSEYS.  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WUlain  Nlles  &  Co.,  Loh  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  4£  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


.1 ERSEYS— The  best  A  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DKIYER.  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Kden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARIJ,  Klugsburg.Cal. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators.  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


Neutralize  the  Effects  of  the  Drouth. 
An  irrigating  windmill  and  pump  will  irri- 
gate from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa  or 
fruit  trees.  The  cost  is  nominal.  R.  F. 
Wilson  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  put  up  many 
plants  this  year  that  are  proving  very  profit- 
able. He  also  reports  that  he  has  a  patent 
non-shrinkable  tank  that  meets  every  want. 
A  cargo  of  tank  lumber  just  received  that 
must  be  sold  at  once.  Parties  wanting  tanks, 
windmills  or  pumps  will  do  well  to  write  him 
for  prices.    R.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton,  Cal. 


"WAR  IS  HELL," 

says  John  Sherman— but  men  Joke  of  war.   To  see 
von  chime  utock  from  crops  may  aniline  others,  but 
It's— well,  no  joke.   W6 Suggest  l*mre  IVnee. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WISE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mlrh. 


WEI.LINOTON'S    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry,  livery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  E(H1  FOOD.  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  h  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


ELI  AS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  A  Co.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  KBsex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Bams  forsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Beg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  135.    Stewart  A  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Fii-M  a:idlli>g Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
•  able  barbed.  Steel  web  ricket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries  Hteel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO..    33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  i£;2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE. 
Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No.  4  Cali- 
fornia Acme  Evaporators  ami  One  1 6  H.  F. 
Boiler,  Almost  New.   Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 


♦    F  rt  IN  G  Y       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leadlug  varieties.  Have 60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  b  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  in 
the  (Cheapest.  Pacific  iNCfBATOB 
Co..  lMTCastro  St., Oakland. Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  Dp — Best  locuba- 
tor  made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  ocr 
system  Is  tbe  correct  one.  Cata- 
logue free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  ITf  CUBA  TOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tel  U  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIS  Hirhiran  St..  CBICIS0.  ILL 


DEWEY.STRONG&CO.^.  , 

patents!  j 


330  MARKET  ST.  ST. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  PrlceB. 

SESSIONS   A  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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This  I  Will  Do! 

I  will  pay  $ioo  reward  for  any  case  of  jj 
colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted  " 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Tuttle's 
Elixir 


Used  and 
the  Ada 


will  not  cure.  It  is  the 
dorsednj'  veter  i  nary  wonder  of  the 
Ex.  Co.  age>  and  every  stable- 
should  have  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
Locates  lameness  when  applied  by  re- 
maining moist  on  the  part  affected. 

„         TI  Baltimore.  Mil.,  Nov.  2, 1895. 

Fbiknd  Hanson: 

J  wish  yon  would  order  me  one  case  of  Tuttle's 
Elixir.    Tell  Dr.  Tuttle  thai  where  I  have  used  it  on 
my  fast  horses  it  has  doneall  that  is  claimed  ;  in  fart, 
so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned.  I  hare  Jailed  to 
I  find  anything  to  eyual  it.    Yours  truly, 

BVBENE  LEWIS. 
Secretary  Hirerton  Lire  Stock  Co. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cure  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
El  ixirm  ailed  fieefor  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist ,  or  it 
will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars 
free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pumping  Water  into  a  Tank. 


So  many  inquiries  have  been  sent  to 
us,  says  the  Scientific  Machinist,  asking 
for  the  best  plan  to  adopt  for  piping 
water  into  a  tank,  that  we  herewith 
answer  the  questions  in  full,  and  here- 
after correspondents  will  be  referred  to 
this  issue. 

In  many  places  where  a  city  water 
pressure  is  not  available  for  filling 
tanks,  water  from  a  well  or  stream  is 


Fig.  I. 

used  and  put  into  a  tank  located  at  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  pump, 
so  that  more  or  less  pressure  is  created 
by  the  fall  as  it  is  drawn  off  for  use 
about  the  shop  or  factory.  It  requires 
much  steam  to  raise  water  into  these 
tanks,  as  it  is  usually  done  by  direct- 
acting  steam  pumps  that  are  not 
economicalin  the  use  of  fuel.  The  ques- 
tion arises  concerning  the  best  way  to 
arrange  the  piping  so  that  the  work 
may  be  done  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  fuel  and  the  lowest  cost  for  piping. 

The  first  thought  seems  to  be  that  as 
the  pipe  is  run  up  to  the  tank  it  will 
save  piping  if  a  proper  connection  is 
made  so  that  the  water  will  enter  the 
bottom  of  it,  for  this  arrangement  not 
only  saves  the  cost  of  piping  the  height 
of  the  tank,  but  it  also  admits  of  using 
the  same  pipe  for  drawing  water  off  from 
the  tank.  But  the  objection  is  raised 
that  if  this  is  done  the  pump  will  have 
to  force  water  against  the  whole  body 
in  the  tank,  and  this  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  work  on  the  pump.  Let  us 
reason  the  matter  out  and  see  if  this  is 
true.  Taking  the  positive  side  of  the 
argument,  we  must  assume  that  the 
water  in  the  body  of  the  tank  presses 
down  with  more  force  than  it  does  in  a 
small  pipe  set  up  alongside  of  said  tank. 
If  this  view  of  the  case  was  correct,  of 
what  use  would  the  water  gauges  on 
our  boilers  be  to  us  ?  Fig.  1  shows  a 
boiler-head  with  a  water  gauge  on  it, 
and  we  know  that  the  water  will  stand 
at  the  same  height  in  the  glass  as  it 
does  in  the  boiler,  so  that  no  argument 
is  needed  to  convince  us  of  this  fact, 
but  if  the  body  of  water  in  the  boiler 
created  a  greater  pressure  than  the 


same  height  of  water  in  the  small  glass 
tube,  then  the  latter  would  be  forced 
upwards  until  the  top  of  the  glass  was 
reached,  and  we  could  not  tell  where 
the  water  level  in  the  boiler  was,  there- 
fore the  water  gauge  would  be  entirely 
useless. 

Sometimes  tanks  are  fitted  up  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  when  there  is  no 
water  being  forced  through  the  pipes 
the  height  of  water  is  just  equal  to 
that  in  the  tank.  From  this  it  should 
be  plain  that  it  requires  no  more  force 
to  put  water  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  than  it  does  to  force  it  to  the  same 
height  in  the  pipe,  and  it  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  it  requires 
more  force  to  put  the  water  up  through 
a  pipe  that  extends  several  inches 
above  the  top  than  it  does  to  put  it  into 
the  bottom  of  the  tank;  therefore  it  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  piping,  but  also  a 
waste  of  fuel,  in  pumping  against  a 
greater  head  than  is  necessary. 

The  writer  once  had  charge  of  a  plant 
where  the  tanks  were  fitted  up  in  this 
way,  and  when  the  valve  shown  was 
open  no  water  would  ever  appear  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pipe  until  the  tank 
was  nearly  full,  when  the  pressure,  be- 
ing nearly  equal,  the  momentum  of  the 
water  coming  up  through  the  pipe 
would  cause  some  of  it  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  it,  but  never  until  the  tank  was 
nearly  full.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
cases  where  sound  theory  agrees  with 
good  practice,  and  should  be  a  convinc- 
ing argument. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  piping  to 
be  so  arranged  that  when  the  pump  is 


a=s± 


Fig.  2. 

running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  the 
momentum  of  the  water  will  carry  it  up 
through  the  pipe  and  over  the  top  of 
the  tank,  but  this  would  not  be  a  fair 
trial. 

It  requires  some  labor  to  make  a  good 
joint  where  a  pipe  goes  into  the  bottom 
of  a  tank;  but  it  is  necessary  to  make 
it  for  the  outlet  pipe,  therefore  the 
best  plan  is  to  connect  the  discharge 
pipe  from  the  pump  directly  into  the 
outlet  from  the  tank,  as  this  is  the 
least  expensive  plan  and  also  the  best 
way  to  get  water  into  the  tank  with  the 
least  friction. 


"  Is  it  true  that  I  can't  sing  well," 
said  the  cat  that  had  just  swallowed 
the  canary,  "  but  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
music  in  me,  all  the  same." 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Fine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators- 
First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAlf  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assavine.  150.  Established  18B4  Send  for  Circular. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL, )  „ 
TABER  ROTARY  )-  \J\  1  fTl  f>S 

COL, UMBOS  STEAM  J  1     M"T  ' 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mtle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  Becond-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ZENOLEUM 


V£tr  LEAKW 

The  shepherds'  profit  nften  leaks 
away  through  the  invisible  chan- 
nel of  Lice,  Ticks,  Itch,  Scab . 
and  other  insect  or  parasite  pests 
without  his  knowing  what  is  wrong. 
THE  REMEDY— that  which  will 
stop  the  leak  and  turn  the  tide  toward 
pro- 
fit is 

the  Non-Poisonous  Curs  for  an 

these  ills  and  others.   Can  be  used  hot  or 
cold.    Does  not  Stain  the  Fleece. 
It  is  cheap— 1  gallon  makes  100  gallons,  we 
WANT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  everywhere.  Write' 
for  circulars,  prices,  directions  and  terms. 
Zf'VVRK-IM  V.WO.VD 

DISIXFMCTAJXT  CO., 
58  tttratrr  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


ZENOLEUM 


CASTLE  BROS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potasb. 

T.    VU.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


B4RBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

J*    Jt    THEN    CALL    EOR  j* 

"  ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"ELLWOOD  GLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    -    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

308    MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEO.  U.  I8MON, 

Sales  Agent. 


f\  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111. 


COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.—- San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.— Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.-  -  Woodland  Democrat. 
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patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

OHE  HUNDRED  TAHKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


In  Stock:    Windmills.  Tanks.  Pumps.  Pipes.  Water 

Troughs.  Horse  Powers.  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
K.  F.  WILSON.  ..Stockton,  fal. 


The  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Evaporator. 

In  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  above- 
named  Evaporator  over  all  others,  I  hereby  offer  to 
donate  to  any  charitable  institution  which  the 
publisher  of  this  paper  may  designate,  the  sum  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  (»l,000.00)  DOLLARS  if  my 
machine  fails  to  evaporate  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner 30%  more  fruits  or  vegetables  of  any  and  all 
sorts  in  any  given  time  and  with  30°i  less  fuel 
than  any  other  so-called  evaporator  now  on  the 
market,  provided,  that  any  machine  competing 
shall  be  of  equal  capacity  with  mine,  and  that  the 
competitor  shall  donate  the  sum  of  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED ($500.00)  DOLLARS  in  like  manner  as 
above  if  I  succeed  in  my  undertaking. 

In  addition,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  give  to 
any  purchaser  of  my  machiues  a  written  guar- 
antee that  they  are  all  and  will  do  all  that  I 
claim  for  them.    ISigned)    THOMAS  BECK, 

WataonviUe,  Cal. 
Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Improved  Beak  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 

Blake,    /VI  offltt    <Sz  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFF'TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFM,L  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  we  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

MOOK.ER    cfr  CO., 


Hi-18  I  in  St., 


San  Frauclsro. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      lO-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Steel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel.  Malleable  Iron  and  Cast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made;  that  It  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  In  sloiins 
and  better  regulated  than  any  other  geared  winil- 
mlll  on  the  market.  Our  8-fooi  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  a  'Mug 
mill.      HOOKER  kfo..  It:  and  IS  Drumiu  St..  S  F 


Fruit  Evaporators: 
Bells;  Sorghum  His: 

C'der  Mills;  Wine 
Presses;  Tortilla  Mils; 

Folding  Sawing 
Machines;  Windmills, 
Pumps  and  TaDks; 
Steam  Jet  Pumps  and 
Syphons. 

JAMES  I TINFORTH, 37M,rketst  S  F- 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 


DISSTON'S 


WRITE 
FOR 
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NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation.  Drain. me.  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Mlnote. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORK^, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Franc Isro. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600  -> 

|  MONARCH  JRowinahyhausSSOO 

■V**C*       IS  TK  t  BEST  SMALL 
CAR  PRESS  IKTHI 
0RLO. 


Something  INew/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand, 
lloaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .»600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH.  3-4  PRhSS,     "   20x22x44.  .KM  W 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  $500  Oti 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  OKAY.  General  Agent 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free. 


GEMt 


We  Have 
the  Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  in  denlpn  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Mouey  re- 
funded if  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Tanks.  Horse  Powers.  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings.  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill. 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines.  Spraying 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps.  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pinups,  and  for  ail 
deptha  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

313-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  0HLY  SAFE 
AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX  p    „  d 

.................. . ..................  Preventive  Remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Sav 
to  Keep  It  In  On 


er,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOC  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It,  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 

thereby  sav  it..-  In  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  aLd/u'fy  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTOH  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Like  b  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.    You  owe  it  to 
vourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  vou.    There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  bv  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Bahcock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  each! 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  east  and  mal-1 
leable  Iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quiek-aeting,  powerf  ill  anil  noiseless,  t'ses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with'each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  HI. 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL 

This  Patent  Itudding  Tool,  at  One  Stroke,  places  the  bud  beneath  the  bark 
and  leaves  It  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  Is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  Is  lowered  and  the  tool  glides  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud,  which  is  held  by  a  grip.  The  bud  Is  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  finger  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  Is  to  cut 
out  buds.  As  one  man  does  .as  much  as  three  with  common  kniveB.  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  profit  Is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  HET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL :  0HE  TOOL,  $2.75; 
SIX.  $16.20;  DOZEN,  $31.80. 

EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HrtS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
i    _-»„w.,  NO  BACKING  LP  TO  START   IN  THE 
fff'  GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORK     Stockton,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 


PATENT    SO  ^CITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capl 
tal  cities  of  tbe  prlnoipal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  AgenU.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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Walnuts  and  Oranges. 


The  striking  pictures  upon  this  page 
are  illustrative  of  two  of  the  leading 
horticultural  industries  of  southern 
California.  Walnuts  and  oranges  are 
associated  in  commerce;  they  advance 
together  at  the  feast;  they  are  both 
exponents  of  mildness  in  climates  and 
of  depth  and  richness  of  soils,  and 
both  enjoy  the  most  royal  epithets  in 
the  literatures  of  several  languages. 
Both  the  walnut  and  the  orange  find 
a  much  wider  area  of  California  suited 
to  their  growth  than  was  thought  a 
few  years  ago,  and  they  both  are  des- 
tined to  reach  not  only  higher  figures 
of  product  but  wider  regions  of  pro- 
duction in  this  State,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  conspicuously  south- 
ern California  crops  and  that  part  of 
the  State  is  justly  entitled  to  its  pres- 
ent fame  for  its  achievements  in  con- 
stituting them  important  factors  in 
the  wealth-producing  power  of  the 
State. 

We  hear  much  of  the  orange  con- 
tinually and  yet  perhaps  do  not  think 
definitely  of  its  commercial  standing 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  California.  We 
gave  in  a  recent  issue  the  computation  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Howe  of  Covina,  in  which  he  placed  the  orange  ship- 
ments from  the  southern  counties,  for  the  year  which 
is  now  about  closed,  at  13,000  carloads  and  calculated 
the  aggregate  value  of  them  at  the  shipping  points 
at  $5,460,000.  If  25  per  cent  of  the  freight  charges 
be  credited  to  labor,  the  total  industrial  value  of  the 
orange  crop  will  be  about  $6,450,000.  On  the  basis 
that  the  yield  of  the  past  year  reached  14,000  car- 
loads, of  which  1000  were  wasted  on  account  of  frost, 
it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that,  barring  accidents, 
southern  California  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
from  17,000  to  20,000  carloads  of  fruit  in  the  season 
of  1898-9.  The  last  season  has  shown  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  one  of  52  per  cent.    It  is  not 


TN   A   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA   ORANGE    ORCHARD  —  THE    HARVEST  TIME. 


thought  possible  that  the  percentage  or  increase  will 
be  so  great  the  coming  year,  but  the  estimate  of  25 
per  cent  is  considered  conservative.  This  will  carry 
southern  California  to  a  yield  of  one-half  of  the  pros- 
pective maximum  yield  of.  oranges  from  the  trees  now 
in  the  ground.  Add  to  this  the  product  of  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  State  (which  is  now,  however, 
only  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  southern  product),  one 
can  form  some  idea  of  what  this  single  fruit  will  bring 
to  California  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  English,  or  more  properly  the  Persian,  walnut 
is  small  when  compared  with  the  orange  and  there  is 
less  land  at  present  considered  well  adapted  to  the 
tree.  Very  recent  observations  indicate,  however, 
that  by  making  fit  use  of  the  different  varieties  of 


A    BEARING    PERSIAN    WALNUT   ORCHARD   IN    LOS   ANGELES  COUNTY. 


this  nut  known  to  horticulture,  the  walnut  region 
will  be  largely  extended,  especially  in  the  central 
coast  valleys  of  the  State.  At  present,  according  to 
a  review  recently  made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Kellogg  of  Go- 
leta,  the  product  of  the  State  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  towns  of  Goleta  and  Carpenteria  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  Saticoy  in  Ventura  county,  Rivera, 
Whittier,  Los  Nietos  and  El  Monte  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  and  Capistrano,  Santa  Ana,  Tustin,  Orange, 
Fullerton  and  Anaheim  in  Orange  county.  These 
towns  have  already  gained  a  wide  reputation  for 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  walnuts. 
Their  combined  product  for  1897  aggregates  more 
than  4140  tons.  Mr.  Kellogg  believes  the  industry 
will  assume  gigantic  proportions  when  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  young  orchards,  not  yet  in 
bearing,  come  into  their  full  fruitage. 
Although  the  quantity  produced  is  so 
rapidly  increasing,  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  danger  of  immediate  overproduc- 
tion, or  that  the  profitableness  of  the  in- 
dustry, if  wisely  managed,  will  seriously 
diminish  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
imports  of  these  nuts  (including,  how- 
ever, filberts)  is  now  almost  as  large  as 
the  California  walnut  product.  The  ample 
protective  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound, 
now  imposed  upon  the  foreign  nuts,  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  exclude  them  until 
our  own  product  is  consumed. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  show  wal- 
nut and  orange  trees  of  good  bearing  age, 
though  the  walnuts  are  considerably  older. 
There  is  marked  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  trees  and  the  distances  awarded  to 
them,  also  in  the  aspect  and  growth-habit 
of  the  two.  The  walnut  orchard  is  a  great 
place  for  vistas;  in  the  orange  orchard 
one  does  well  if  he  can  see  his  way  out. 
The  two  pictures  also  present  a  marked 
contrast:  the  walnut  orchard  is  eloquent 
of  solitude,  the  orange  is  full  of  action 
and  stir.  In  the  walnut  orchard  one 
would  feel  like  writing  a  poem;  in  the  or- 
ange, a  bank  check. 
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The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Santiago 
is  a  fit  second  to  the  thrilling  achievement  at  Manila. 
The  event  timed  itself  to  give  added  fervor  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and,  together  with  the 
unrivaled  bravery  and  notable  success  of  the  army 
in  investing  Santiago,  furnished  a  demonstration  that 
the  naval  and  military  prowess  of  the  United  States 
is  beyond  the  world's  reckoning  and  even  beyond  our 
own  confident  belief.  This  being  the  lesson  of  the 
days,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  mind  flies  from 
ordinary  pursuits  and  dwells  upon  the  remarkable 
deeds  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  result  is  that 
city  business  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  transactions, 
except  for  immediate  use,  are  light.  In  the  country, 
just  at  these  days,  there.is  little  time  for  wrapt  con- 
templation of  national  honors.  The  heat  has  rushed 
the  early  fruit  to  maturity,  the  grain  harvest  must 
not  delay  and  all  other  summer  work  presses  for 
performance.  And  still,  both  in  the  rush  of  the 
city  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  country  there  is  the  most 
intense  feeling  and  the  most  earnest  prayers  that 
the  war  cloud  may  pass  quickly  and  spare  worthy 
men  whom  the  country  needs  for  lives  of  patriotism 
more  than  for  deaths  of  honor.  It  certainly  looks, 
fortunately,  as  though  the  conflict  would  be  but  for 
the  summer,  while  the  lessons  and  its  beneficent  re- 
sults will  endure  so  long  as  there  is  still  a  forward 
step  for  the  human  race. 

The  excitement  of  the  time  restrains  commercial 
activity.  There  is  little  speculative  trading  at  the 
moment,  though  probably  the  results  of  the  war  will 
be  the  basis  upon  which  many  will  soon  begin  to  op- 
erate. Though  somewhat  inactive,  however,  the 
local  markets  are  inclined  to  be  stronger  and  firmer. 
This  is  the  case  with  wheat  in  sympathy  with  better 
advices  from  the  East  and  from  Europe.  Other 
grains  and  millstuffs  are  also  in  better  heart.  Me- 
dium, fat  hogs  are  still  scarce  and  high.  Butter  is 
a  shade  better,  and  eggs  are  hopeful.  Wool  is  mov- 
ing for  shipment  and  prices  are  better.  Choice  fruits 
for  canners  are  still  advancing,  and  the  fact  that 
apricots  and  peaches  are  scarce  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  canners'  buyers  are  still  in  the  field  and  are 
paying  more  and  more  for  what  they  want.  Our 
county  notes  on  another  page  cite  prices  which  are 
being  paid  in  the  different  localities.  They  are  as- 
tonishingly high,  except  as  one  thinks  how  little  of 
the  fruit  can  come  up  to  requirements. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  California  hails  and  welcomes  thee,  fair 
one,  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  Pacific  States. 


Agriculture  and  Education. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the 
inter-relations  of  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion been  so  clearly  discerned  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day.  Never  before  has  education  been  so 
widely  accepted  as  a  factor  in  agricultural  success. 
Never  have  the  materials  with  which  agriculture 
deals,  and  the  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
which  the  agriculturist  may  gain,  as  he  stands  face 
to  face  with  nature,  been  so  widely  recognized  as 
subject  matter  of  the  highest  value  for  educational 
effort.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  claims  may  be 
conceded  and  yet  nothing  like  adequate  acceptance 
and  recognition  in  these  lines  have  been  attained. 
That  is  true,  but  change  the  point  of  view  ; 
note  the  progress  made  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, yes,  even  in  the  last  decade  in  the  agri- 
culturist's appreciation  of  the  character  of  his 
own  calling  and  in  the  publicist's  concessions  to  its 
standing  as  a  phase  of  human  activity,  and  one 
would  think  that  the  change  was  rapid  enough  in 
the  right  direction  to  satisfy  a  reformer  who  has 
any  patience  whatever,  and  that  the  advance  of 
agriculture  toward  recognition  as  a  learned  pursuit 
and  as  an  interest  to  be  ministered  unto  and  to 
minister  in  public  educational  effort,  has  been  truly 
remarkable. 

Upon  another  page  of  this  week's  Rural  there  is 
a  very  bright  and  pointed  letter  by  Mr.  Edward  Ber- 
wick of  Pacific  Grove  which  we  most  heartily  com- 
mend to  perusal.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Berwick  in 
the  end  he  seeks;  we  differ  from  him  in  the  route 
which  he  selects  to  reach  that  end  and  in  the  mental 
attitude  which  he  displays.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
is  a  little  impatient,  and  possibly  may  not  realize 
how  far  the  very  improvements  he  urges  have  al- 
ready advanced  in  the  approval  of  educators.  Per- 
haps he  may  not  have  seen  the  report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association's  "Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools,"  issued  in  1897,  and  which  commanded 
such  wide  interest  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
copy  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  its  issuance. 
This  report  is  by  leading  educators  who  are  members 
of  the  greatest  association  of  American  teachers,  and 
it  not  only  concedes  what  we  consider  the  chief  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Berwick,  but  it  argues  in  its  favor 
and  plans  for  its  realization  in  something  like  225 
pages  of  print.  Perhaps  also  Mr.  Berwick  has  not 
noticed  that  the  State  of  New  York  last  winter  ap- 
propriated several  thousand  dollars  to  secure 
demonstrations  in  the  country  schools,  of  how  mental 
training,  in  observation,  description  and  delineation, 
can  be  imparted  by  winning  the  children  to  the  study 
of  familiar  natural  objects  instead  of  text-book  work. 
These  demonstrations  are  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  easily  it  can  be  done  and  how  satisfactory 
are  the  results.  We  pick  up  only  these  two  straws 
to  show  how  strongly  the  wind  of  educational  doc- 
trine is  setting  in  just  the  quarter  which  Mr.  Ber- 
wick favors  and  for  which  he  writes  with  an  almost 
hopeless  longing.  We  could  fill  columns  with  facts 
to  show  that  teachers  everywhere  are  awake  to  this 
new  phase  of  educational  policy.  The  instance  of 
their  apathy  in  San  Francisco,  which  Mr.  Berwick 
cites,  is  forcible;  but  his  early  experience  with  logic 
should  have  taught  him  that,  to  infer  the  general 
from  a  particular,  is  apt  to  be  productive  of  fallacies. 

We  have  to  differ  from  Mr.  Berwick  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  classics.  We  have  no  space  to  argue  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  study:  we  simply 
meet  his  statement  of  personal  experience  and  assert 
that  of  all  the  higher  studies  of  our  youth  we  could  least 
spare  these,  and  we  have  never  made  a  cent's  worth 
of  direct  use  of  them.  "Against  the  classics  "  has 
been  the  slogan  of  educational  reformers  for  a  quar- 
of  a  century,  and  in  this  country  at  least  there  is  no 
need  to  continue  that  cry  longer.  The  present  pupil 
can  boycott  them  if  he  wishes.  Our  leading  high 
schools  have  a  number  of  courses  leading  to  gradua- 
tion and  a  diploma  is  attainable  without  a  syllable  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  if  the  pupil  so  choose.  Our  high 
schools  are,  in  fact,  changing  quite  as  rapidly  as  is 
wise.  The  Berkeley  High  School  this  year,  in  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  has 
just  organized  a  commercial  course  with  instruction 
in  Spanish  !  Is  there  any  reason  to  be  impatient 
about  up-to-date  educational  reform  ? 

There  is  one  thing  more  in  Mr.  Berwick's  letter 
against  which  we  must  respectfully  protest.  The 


liberal  side,  the  scientific  side,  or  whatever  the  ad- 
vance movement  may  be  properly  called,  has  always 
complained  bitterly  that  the  old  curricula  were  too 
narrow  and  that  tkeir  favorite  lines  of  knowledge 
were  not  fairly  treated.  It  can  be  shown  now  that 
in  the  greater  universities  and  the  larger  high 
schools  the  classics  are  elective,  and  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  grammar  schools.  Is  there  any 
more  need  for  the  old  cry  against  them  ?  Are  they 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  remains  ?    Must  they 

I  be  cremated  ?    Is  not  the  reformer  in  danger  of 

!  cherishing  the  intolerant  spirit  of  which  he  formerly 
complained?  Now  that  he  has  secured  freedom  to 
worship  God,  must  he  take  to  burning  witches? 

It  strikes  us  that  when  Mr.  Berwick  secures  what 
he  wants  in  education,  and  we  claim  that  it  is  being 
largely  attained  already,  he  should  allow  other  peo- 

1  pie  to  have  what  they  want.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  present  liberal  view  of  educational  policy 

]  is  the  equal  dignity  of  all  lines  of  true  knowledge 

!  and  somewhat  commensurate  value  in  them  as  ma- 
terials for  mental  discipline,  if  all  are  pursued  with 

;  equal  honesty,  breadth  and  diligence.  Why,  then, 
should  one  be  exalted  as  an  eternal  entity  and  another 
denounced  as  a  fad?  Take  the  very  new  line  of  child- 
study,  which  seems  to  Mr.  Berwick  at  least  trivial. 
What  in  the  world  is  it  but  a  phase  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  method  to  psychology?  Why 
is  it  not  also  a  branch  of  nature  study?    Is  there 

;  any  reason  why  the  baby  should  not  serve  as  good  an 

!  educational  turn  as  a  sprouting  bean,  or  a  pupating 
caterpillar  or  a  tadpole  entering  the  third  degree? 
We  believe  most  sincerely  in  the  educational  value 

j  of  observing  accurately  and  describing  faithfully  all 
of  these  things,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  exclude  the 

j  baby. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Berwick  in  anticipating  great 
j  results  for  agricultural  education  through  the  open 
door  of  nature  study.  He  is  quite  right  in  the  state- 
ment that  many  teachers  are  not  ready  for  it.  There 
is,  however,  an  abundant  supply  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  teach  it,  and  if  school  boards  make  this  a 
requisite  to  appointment  it  will  very  soon  be  met. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Berwick's  arraignment 
should  have  been  addressed  to  parents  and  school 
trustees  rather  than  to  teachers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  now  available  in  California  a  large  sup- 
|  ply  of  teachers  qualified  in  what  are  called  science 
studies,  and  it  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to  Mr. 
Berwick  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  something  of  a  scarcity  of  high-school  teach- 
ers who  could  offer  Greek  as  one  of  their  lines  of 
i  work,  and  University  pupils  have  been  electing 
i  Greek  to  meet  the  current  demand.  Our  observa- 
tion does  not  lead  us  to  Mr.  Berwick's  idea  of  the 
tin-god  conservatism  of  teachers.  In  our  opinion 
they  fill  their  bunkers  to  meet  opportunities  as 
quickly  as  a  Spanish  admiral.  And  then,  is  not  Mr. 
Berwick  a  little  inconsistent  to  charge  them  with 
such  metallic  conservatism  in  one  sentence  and  in- 
continent haste  for  a  fad  in  another  ? 

But  below  these  matters  of  attitude  and  means  lie 
the  ends  in  view  in  which  we  believe  we  are 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Berwick.  Agri- 
culturists need  a  better  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  their  practices  and  of  the  materials 
involved  in  them.  They  need  more  contentment  and 
truer  appreciation  of  the  real  standing  of  their  pur- 
suit among  the  callings  of  men,  and  both  of  these  will 
attend  upon  fuller  understanding  of  their  environ- 
ment. They  should  find  in  the  rural  schools  both 
spirit  and  knowledge  which  should  harmonize  with 
that  environment  and  assist  in  giving  mastery  of 
1  success  within  it.  This  they  can  have  by  taking 
it'.  The  teachers  are  committed  to  it  by  the  voice  of 
their  National  Association.  The  only  question  is,  do 
rural  communities  want  it  and  will  they  actuate  it  in 
the  selection  of  county  and  district  school  officers  ? 

The  progress  of  the  art  of  beet  sugar  making  in 
the  way  of  improvement  of  prftcesses  and  of  the 
beet  itself  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  Sweden.  In 
1873  five  factories  operated,  slicing  31,082  tons  of 
beets,  or  6216  tons  per  factory,  and  produced  2216 
tons  of  sugar  and  972  tons  of  molasses.  The  sugar 
was  7.1  per  cent  and  the  molasses  3.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  beets.  During  the  campaign 
1896-97  nineteen  factories  sliced  890,240  tons  of 
beets,  or  46,855  tons  per  factory,  and  produced  105,- 
556  tons  of  sugar  and'25,615  tons  of  molasses.  The 
product  was:  sugar,  11.86  per  cent,  and  molasses, 
2.88  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Grasshoppers  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for 
grasshoppers  ?  I  tried  bran  moistened  with  syrup 
in  which  was  stirred  arsenic  and  Paris  green,  but 
the  hoppers  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  bran,  al- 
though it  was  placed  in  attractive  little  heaps  at 
the  base  of  each  prune  tree.  The  only  apparent  re- 
lief I  got  from  them  was  caused  by  placing  piles  of 
dry  manure  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  or- 
chard on  to  which  had  been  placed  sulphur  and  the 
whole  burned  toward  night  when  there  was  just  a 
slight  draught.  This  seemed  to  cover  the  prune 
leaves  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  making  them  dis- 
tasteful. The  hoppers  are  coming  again  this  year, 
and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  use  some  arsenic  or 
Paris  green  or  other  poisonous  spray  if  you  can  give 
me  a  formula  for  such  a  one  that  will  not  burn  or 
destroy  the  foliage  at  this  hot  time  of  year.  These 
regular  grasshoppers  have  been  frequent  for  a  year 
or  two  in  the  western  edge  of  this  valley  and  seem 
to  come  down  from  the  hills. — A  Subscriber,  San 
Jose. 

The  arsenic  and  bran  mixture  for  grasshoppers  is 
usually  quite  effective  with  vines  or  young  trees  or 
garden  plants,  all  of  which  have  their  foliage  rather 
near  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  orchard  trees  the 
grasshoppers  are  working  from  tree  to  tree  without 
reaching  the  ground,  and  probably  without  being 
aware  that  there  is  such  a  delicate  preparation 
placed  there  for  their  use.  For  this  reason  this  mix- 
ture is  not  usually  effective  with  orchard  trees. 
There  seems  nothing  better  than  the  smoking  method, 
which  you  have  used,  unless  you  should  undertake  to 
use  Paris  green  with  the  idea  of  poisoning  the  in- 
sects. You  can  use  Paris  green  one  pound  to  200 
gallons  of  water  safely  if  you  use  some  lime  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Take  one  pound  of  Paris  green  and 
one  pound  of  lime  stirred  up  together  with  a  little 
water  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste.  This,  then,  can 
be  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  200  gallons  of  water 
in  the  spray  tank  and  applied  in  the  usual  way  with 
force  pump.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  keep  the 
liquid  agitated  during  spraying  to  prevent  the  Paris 
green  from  settling  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
use  of  the  lime  prevents  injury  to  the  foliage  by  the 
Paris  green.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that 
there  may  be  so  many  grasshoppers  that  your  trees 
would  lose  their  foliage  even  if  each  hopper  should 
only  eat  until  he  had  secured  enough  poison.  The 
objection  to  the  smoking  method  is  that  ypu  simply 
drive  the  grasshoppers  over  upon  the  orchard  of 
your  neighbor  who  does  not  smoke. 

Red  Spider  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  advise  me  how  much 
damage  the  red  spiders  will  do  to  the  almond  tree, 
how  long  they  will  stay,  and  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of 
them  ? — S.  J.  Brubaker,  Little  Rock. 

The  red  spider  will  destroy  the  leaf  surface  so  that 
the  leaf  will  dry  and  fall.  This  robs  the  tree  of  the 
offices  of  the  leaf  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  just 
at  the  time  this  service  is  needed  for  the  continued 
bearing  and  increased  strength  of  the  tree.  This 
loss  of  leaf  service  may  be  very  serious.  The  red 
spider  will  continue  to  work  while  the  tree  is  in  leaf. 
It  lays  eggs  on  the  bark  for  ijext  year's  spiders. 
Blow  or  throw  fine  sulphur  through  the  foliage,  and 
the  sulphurous  vapor  from  the  sun  heat  will  destroy 
the  insects.  Apply  when  the  leaves  are  moist  with 
dew,  if  you  have  any  dew;  but  any  time  will  do. 

Fertilizers  for  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — What  would  be  the  best  fertilizer 
for  a  piece  of  rye  grass  which  has  been  irrigated  for 
some  time,  but  which  seems  to  need  something  more 
than  the  water  to  make  it  grow  rapidly. — J.  Doan, 
Gilroy. 

Rye  grass  is  improved  by  almost  any  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer. This  grass  is  usually  chosen  where  sewer- 
age irrigation  is  practiced,  and  very  large  amounts 
have  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  other 
large  cities.  Stable  manure,  either  fresh  or  after 
composting  in  a  heap,  can  be  spread  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  with  excellent  results.  One 
large  dairyman  in  California  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years  a  rye  grass  pasture  which  he  irrigates  by  run- 
ning out  upon  it  the  water  used  for  the  flushing  of 
his  cow  stable,  thus  supplying  liquid  fertilizer  as  well 
as  irrigation.  What  one  can  use  for  a  fertilizer  de- 
pends upon  what  there  is  available.  Where  sufficient 
quantities  of  stable  manure  are  available  probably 
there  is  nothing  better  or  cheaper.    If  commercial 


fertilizer  be  purchased  it  would  be  best  to  apply  what 
is  called  by  the  manufacturers  a  "complete  fertil- 
izer," that  is,  one  which  contains  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen  and  potash.  Nearly  all  of  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  have  preparations  of  this  kind,  which 
are  readily  soluble,  and  should  give  very  quick  re- 
sults. Care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  fertilizer 
evenly  and  not  too  thickly.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by 
distributing  it  with  the  irrigation  water. 

The  Rose  Beetle  in  Texas. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  specimens  of  a 
beetle  that  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
lately.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  leaves  of 
the  vines  and  we  cannot  find  any  insecticide  that 
has  much  effect  on  them.  Although  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort  in  California,  I  am  in 
hopes  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  how  to  destroy 
them. — G-.  H.  Normand,  Manfa,  Texas. 

The  insect  you  send  is  Macrodactyllus  subspinosus. 
It  has  some  considerable  reputation  as  a  leaf  eater, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  rose  beetle.  It  feeds  on 
foliage  as  a  beetle  about  a  month,  at  least.  The 
larva  is  a  grub,  feeding  on  the  roots.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult insect  to  destroy,  because  it  attacks  vines  and 
ornamental  plants  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  Paris 
green  would  be  dangerous  to  mankind.  The  eggs 
are  laid  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  constant  stirring  of  the  soil 
will  destroy  many.  This  fact  may  explain  why  the 
insect  has  not  risen  to  eminence  in  California. 

Black  Wattle  Plantations. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  there  ever  been  an  attempt 
made  in  this  State,  outside  of  the  University  Fores- 
try Station,  to  cultivate  the  black  wattle  {Acacia 
decurrens),  a  tanbark  tree  of  Australia,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  ?  If  a  trial  has  been  made  and  it  has  re- 
sulted in  a  failure,  what  was  the  cause  ascribed  to 
it  ?  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  State  are  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  tree,  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  given  an  extensive  trial. — Fred  Ludwig,  Mo- 
desto. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  large  plantations  of  black 
wattle  trees  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bark  as 
is  done  in  Australia.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  trees  growing  thriftly  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes,  and  there 
has  been  some  talk  about  forestry  plantations,  but 
forestry  is  too  slow  a  thing  for  California  generally, 
and  the  idea  of  growing  trees  for  a  good  many  years 
without  getting  a  crop  has  discouraged  such  enter- 
prises. Still  the  bla-ck  wattle  does  not  require  a 
very  long  time  to  yield  a  product  by  thinning  out  the 
plantation,  and  we  believe  the  proposition  is  a  good 
one  and  will  probably  be  taken  up  later  by  some 
planters.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
seems  to  indicate  that  many  expectations  based  upon 
very  quick  and  very  large  returns  may  not  be  real- 
ized. This  fact  will  give  added  interest  to  the  for- 
estry operation.  If  any  Rural  reader  knows  of  a 
plantation  on  a  bark-producing  scale  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Suckering  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  we  removed  a  large 
number  of  one  to  four-year-old  suckers  off  our  eight- 
year-old  orange  trees  and  left  such  as  we  thought 
would  bear  fruit  this  year,  but  some  of  them  have  no 
fruit,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  advise  me  if  I 
will  not  injure  the  trees  by  taking  such  suckers  off 
now.  They  vary  from  \  to  \\  inches  diameter  in 
thickness  at  the  trunk.  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
cut  them  off. — E.  Firth,  Cucamunga. 

You  need  not  hesitate  to  remove  now  any  suckers 
which  you  do  not  desire  to  retain  for  permanent 
branches.  Probably  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  re- 
move an  orange  branch  is  just  as  the  tree  is  begin- 
ning one  of  its  several  periods  of  growth.  Usually, 
however,  the  branch  bears  so  small  a  fraction  of  the 
total  foliage  of  the  tree  that  it  can  be  taken  off  at 
any  time  without  disturbance.  We  should  be  least 
inclined  to  use  the  knife  when  the  fruit  is  setting 
from  the  bloom. 

,      Prunes  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  French  prunes  grafted  on 
on  almond  trees  bloom  at  the  time  almonds  blos- 
som, or  later  when  prunes  blossom  ?  The  ajmonds 
freeze  almost  every  year  here  and  we, would 
like  to  change  them  to  prunes,  if  they  bloo.„  later, 
so  that  a  crop  is  surer. — Dr.  Rich.  Schulz,  ^tton- 
wood. 

They  will  bloom  at  the  time  prunes  usually  do,  or 
very  nearly.  They  will  not  bloom  early  like  the 
almond. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  July  4,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

Only  a  trace  of  rain  is  reported  for  the  week,  and 
that  fell  at  Los  Angeles  on  June  30.  On  July  4,  in 
the  forenoon,  a  light  thunder  shower  occurred  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  temperature  has  been  slightly 
above  the  normal  in  the  interior,  and  slightly  below 
along  the  coast,  except  at  San  Francisco,  where  it 
was  slightly  warmer.  At  the  end  of  June  a  heavy 
norther  prevailed  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  doing 
much  injury.  Half  of  the  standing  grain  crop  was 
damaged,  and  more  than  half  of  the  peaches  and 
plums  were  shaken  from  the  trees.  In  some  places 
it  is  reported  that  even  the  leaves  were  shriveled. 
The  norther  blew  also  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  but 
the  effects  were  less  marked.  A  fair  amount  of 
grain  was  harvested  in  portions  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  north  coast,  and  a  small  amount  in  the 
lower  San  Joaquin.  Vines  are  doing  well,  though 
there  is  mention  of  sunburn  in  some  sections. 

Siskiyou. — Grain  tilling  well;  just  beginning  to  turn.  Hay  un- 
even; irrigated  meadows  very  good,  dry  lands  very  light. 

Shasta.— Cutting  second  crop  ot  alfalfa;  fair  yield.  Grapes,  figs, 
apples  and  pears  promise  a  large  crop. 

Tehama.— High  northwest  wind  caused  considerable  loss  of  fruit 
and  grain. 

Butte.— Norther  caused  some  fruit  to  drop  and  much  damage  to 
grain. 

Glenn. — Heavy  wind  did  considerable  damage  to  standing  grain. 
Harvest  half  over. 

Yuba.— Norther  did  damage  to  heavy  grain,  in  many  places  shell- 
ing it  badly.  Hops  damaged  by  breaking  of  tender  branches.  Pears 
and  prunes  suffered  badly. 

Sutter. — Where  heavy,  fully  half  of  the  wheat  is  on  ground; 
where  grain  was  low  and  thin,  damage  not  so  great.  Great  loss  in 
orchards.  Half  of  pear  crop  is  on  the  ground;  peaches  and  prunes 
also  suffered. 

Colusa. — Great  damage  from  norther  of  30th;  one-half  of  wheat 
and  barley  shelled  out;  ground  covered  with  fruit  blown  from  trees. 

Yolo.— Norther  the  most  severe  in  years.  Many  trees  broken 
down.   Yield  of  grain  reduced  probably  one-half. 

Sacramento.— Norther  very  destructive  to  tree  fruit.  Loss  fully 
one-half  crop  of  grapes;  heavy  loss  to  wheat.  Heaviest  wind  in 
fruit  season  since  1872. 

Solano  —Severe  norther  blew  off  much  fruit  and  stunted  much 
that  remained  on  trees. 

San  Joaquin.— Harvesting  wheat  six  to  eleven  sacks  per  acre  on 
summer-fallow.  Great  damage  to  pears,  figs  and  other  fruits  by 
norther.   Corn,  squash  and  alfalfa  doing  well. 

Calaveras.— Hot  norther  caused  prunes  and  apples  to  drop.  No 
injury  yet  to  grapes. 

Stanislaus.— Heavy  wind  did  great  damage  to  fruit  and  grain. 
Harvest  about  half  over;  fair  yield. 

Merced.  —  Grain  harvesting  continues  without  interruption. 
Plenty  of  water  in  ditches. 

Fresno.— Warm  weather  of  great  benefit  to  fruit.  Prospect  for 
large  crop  of  grapes. 

Kings— Norther  sunburned  grapes  some;  no  serious  damage. 
Water  in  ditches  low,  but  most  crops  have  been  sufficiently  irri- 
gated. 

Tulare.— No  water  in  irrigating  ditches.  Pumping  plants  run- 
ning day  and  night. 

Inyo. — Wheat  outlook  excellent;  acreage  reduced,  but  quality 
prime.    Alfalfa  good.   Fruit  fair. 

Lake.— Hay  and  grain  excellent.  Vines  doing  well.  Weather 
dry  and  hot  for  corn. 

Sonoma.— Hot  weather  did  considerable  damage.  Hops  and 
prunes  suffered  most. 

Napa —Grain  more  than  three- fourths  of  a  normal  crop;  shelled 
slightly  by  norther.   One-half  of  fruit  crop  blown  off. 

Alameda.— Corn  fine  and  promises  a  good  yield. 

Santa  Clara.— Apricot  crop  very  light  and  fruit  small.  In  some 
unirrigated  orchards  fruit  is  no  larger  than  marbles.  Prunes  will 
be  good  where  irrigated;  elsewhere  may  be  worthless. 

San  Suis  Obispo.— Favorable  conditions.  Beans  doing  well, 
Plenty  of  hay.   Some  grain  being  harvested  near  Paso  Robles. 

Ventura.— A  thousand  tons  of  green  apricots  have  been  sent  to 
canneries.  Alfalfa  is  growing  nicely  where  irrigated  and  second 
crop  has  been  harvested.  Peaches  are  almost  a  failure;  prunes 
very  light. 

Los  Angeles. — Warm.  New  orange  crop  looking  well.  Water 
supply  in  canyons  very  low.  Drying  and  canning  establishments 
handling  large  quantities  of  apricots.  Cutting  alfalfa  on  low  and 
irrigated  lands. 

Orange.— Good  crop  of  apricots.  Corn  and  beets  continue  to  grow 
unusually  well.  Peanuts  doing  well. 

San  Diego. — Several  cloudy  days  and  foggy  nights,  with  normal 
temperature;  good  for  crops.  Apricots  ripe;  better  crop  than  ex- 
pected.  Fine  prospects  for  other  fruits. 

Eureka  Summary. — High  northwest  winds  early  part  of  week 
slightly  damaged  small  fruit.  Grass,  clover  and  hay  cut,  well 
cured  and  free  from  rust. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Fogs  benefited  tree  and  root  crops 
Corn  and  beans  doing  well.  Peaches  ripening  fast.  Fruit  drying 
progressing  favorably. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  July  6,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.02 

46 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

64 

102 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

54 

102 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

47 

88 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

58 

108 

.00 

.00 

.00 

* 

48 

98 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

46 

78 

.06 

.06 

.00 

T 

56 

80 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.01 

T 

58 

70 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

74 

104 

*  No  record. 


Killing  Ferns. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  June  25th  your 
correspondent  asks  for  a  way  to  kills  ferns.  After 
scleral  years  experimenting  I  find  the  most  success- 
ful way  of  eradicating  is  to  cut  them  down  in  the  later 
pg^t  of  June  and  plow  not  less  than  10  to  12  inches 
de«p  and  immediately  thoroughly  harrow  the 
ground.  Cutting  them  even  three  or  four  times  a 
year  will  not  kill  them,  the  roots  are  very  tenacious 
and  next  to  Johnson  grass  to  kill. 
I     Sur,  Cal.  R.  G.  Benton. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Strawberry  Growing  in  Southern  California. 


By  D.  G.  Edmiston,  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Southern  California 
Pomologloal  Society. 

In  this  delightful  climate  almost  any  one  can  grow 
the  strawberry  who  turns  his  attention  to  that  iine 
of  work.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  know  how  to 
grow  better  strawberries  than  we  have  ever  grown 
before,  better  strawberries  than  our  neighbors 
have  ever  grown,  that  is  what  we  are  now  concerned 
about. 

This  is  a  problem  that  some  of  us  have  been  try- 
ing to  solve  for  many  years,  and  although  we  have 
not  always  attained  the  perfect  success  that  we  de- 
sired, because  of  some  failure  on  our  part,  or  be- 
cause of  some  adverse  circumstances  over  which  we 
can  never  have  absolute  control,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  of 
all  fruits  stands  on  a  much  higher  plane  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  yet  we  have  not  reached  that  point 
beyond  which  there  is  not  ample  inducements  to 
make  further  effort  in  this  direction;  indeed,  we  are 
not  likely  to  reach  that  point,  for  the  dealers  and 
their  customers  are  ever  demanding  something  bet- 
ter, and  the  grower  who  fails  to  heed  these  demands 
will  surely  get  left. 

Requirements  of  Success.— In  order  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  better  results  we  must  prepare 
our  land  better,  use  such  fertilizers  as  our  plants  de- 
mand, and  in  such  quantities  that  all  can  be  con- 
sumed. And,  in  order  that  our  plants  may  use  the 
fertility  placed  in  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
best  possible  state  of  cultivation  must  be  kept  up, 
and  water  given  as  needed. 

Then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  know  the  va- 
rieties best  adapted  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  wants  of 
our  markets,  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  growing 
each  variety. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  lay  down  rules  by  which 
each  man  may  be  safely  governed  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, yet  a  few  thoughts  on  these  several  points  may 
be  advantageous. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  Soil. — In  the  selection 
of  land  to  be  planted  we  cannot  always  command 
that  location  which  is  most  desirable,  but  are  com- 
pelled, rather,  to  use  such  as  we  have.  But  where 
a  choice  is  open  to  us,  a  warm,  sand  loam  is  gener- 
ally more  favorable,  especially  for  early  varieties, 
hastening  the  ripening  as  well  as'giving  better  color 
to  the  fruit,  a  point  in  which  many  of  our  California 
varieties  are  sadly  deficient.  A  clay  loam,  however, 
is  undoubtedly  better  for  many  varieties. 

The  first  essential  in  the  preparation  of  the  land 
is  to  know  that  the  grade  is  right,  for  it  cannot  well 
be  changed  after  planting  is  done. 

Plow  the  ground  in  the  fall,  or  early  winter,  12  to 
15  inches  deep,  then  spread  on  fine  stable  or  yard 
manure,  enough  to  make  it  thoroughly  rich.  The 
amount  required  will  depend  upon  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  land.  Cultivate  and  harrow  until  the 
manure  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Let  this 
work  be  thoroughly  done.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  it  being  tine  and  smooth  enough,  go  over  it 
until  you  are  sure. 

Fertilizing. — Then,  I  would  like  to  apply  1000  to 
1500  pounds  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  and  drag  lightly 
and  smooth  down  ready  for  planting.  But  if  the 
ashes  are  not  available,  use  some  grade  of  fertilizer 
having  a  good  strong  percentage  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

In  practice,  we  first  consider  the  ground  to  be 
manured,  its  fertility  and  its  nature.  If  sandy,  the 
stable  manure  is  preferred  to  commercial  fertilizer, 
because  it  does  not  so  easily  wash  beyond  reach  of 
the  plant  roots;  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  texture, 
the  yard  manure  will  have  the  additional  effect  of 
loosening  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam, 
so  much  yard  manure  may  not  be  needed,  there  be- 
ing usually  enough  nitrogen  to  produce  a  good  plant 
growth,  but  bone  and  potash  fertilizer  would  be 
needed  to  produce  promptness.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  the  exact  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  our  plants  need  for  best  results,  unless  we  know 
the  exact  condition  of  the  soil  previous  to  its  appli- 
cation, but  it  is  safe  to  use  plenty. 

These  suggestions  as  to  fertilizers  may  not  be 
strictly  scientific,  but  have  proved  good  in  practice. 

Planting. — The  method  of  planting  is  largely  a 
matter  of  choice.  One  man  prefers  hill  culture, 
while  another  prefers  the  narrow  matted  row.  The 
old  style,  thick,  matted  row,  is  mostly  a  recollection 
of  the  past  among  intelligent  growers.  For  hill 
culture  the  rows  may  be  2  to  2J  feet  apart,  the 
plants  set  about  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  all 
runners  kept  off  during  the  entire  season.  The 
narrow  matted  rows  should  be  2*  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  set  2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  enough 
of  the  first  runners  allowed  to  grow  to  cover  a  sbiip 
about  1  foot  wide,  the  plants  being  about  6  inuyes 
wide.  It  is  conceded  by  our  most  intelligent  g^  w- 
ers  that  the  finest  and  largest  berries  are  produced 
on  plants  just  under  one  year  old,  hence  the  narrow 
matted  row  is  especially  favorable  for  this  purpose. 

Water  and  Culture. — The  strawberry  requires  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  and  should  never  be  allowed 


to  become  dry,  especially  during  the  fruiting  season. 
The  water  may  be  full  of  microbes,  but  the  plants 
will  strain  them  all  out,  and  work  it  into  most  delici- 
ous fruit,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  is  pure 
water.  [In  answer  to  questions :  On  thoroughly 
prepared  and  cultivated  clay  land,  one  irrigation 
each  ten  days  to  two  weeks  will  do.  Irrigate  every 
other  row.  Next  time  alternate.  Make  irrigation 
furrow  before  setting  plant.  Plant  level  rather  than 
on  ridge.] 

Cultivation  should  follow  each  irrigation  as  soon 
as  dry  enough.  A  small  fine-toothed  cultivator,  with 
rake  attachment  to  fine  the  surface,  will  aid  in  re- 
taining the  moisture. 

All  weeds  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rows  with  the 
hoe,  and  the  soil  kept  fine  about  the  plants. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — It  is  a  long,  tedious  and 
often  expensive  experiment  to  find  out  for  one's  self, 
by  actually  growing  them,  those  varieties  best 
adapted  to  his  soil  and  location,  and  the  few,  only, 
will  hold  on  long  enough  to  make  their  experiment 
valuable. 

Never  since  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry 
began  has  there  been  so  many  really  valuable  varie- 
ties to  choose  from  as  at  the  present  time,  and  yet 
to  the  inexperienced  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to 
select  the  really  valuable  varieties  from  the  long  list 
of  varieties  that  are  catalogued  by  our  growers  of 
plants,  many  of  which  are  really  valuable  in  some 
localities,  but  are  not  satisfactory  for  general  culti- 
vation in  southern  California. 

It  is  a  fact  that  fewer  varieties  will  succeed  well 
here  than  in  the  East,  and  many  of  the  more  valu- 
able varieties  are  absolutely  worthless  here.  So 
when  we  select  from  the  catalogues  we  had  better 
go  on  a  small  scale  until  we  give  them  a  trial  on  our 
own  grounds.  Better  visit  our  neighbor  growers 
and  compare  notes  with  them,  see  if  their  soil  and 
location  are  like  our  own,  and  whether  a  given  vari- 
ety would  be  likely  to  produce  like  results. 

Varieties  for  Southern  California. — Of  the  varieties 
to  be  recommended  for  planting  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  not  a  single  one  has  been  known 
here  more  than  five  years  ;  thus  in  this  brief  period 
all  varieties  previously  cultivated  here  have  been 
practically  superseded.  Of  course,  many  of  those 
old  varieties  are  yet  in  cultivation,  but  are  no  longer 
being  planted  by  our  intelligent  growers.  The  Lady 
Thompson  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  on  the  list,  is  a 
berry  of  good  size,  great  beauty  and  productive- 
ness— not  the  largest,  but  handles  well  and  keeps 
well,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  Laxton's  Noble  is 
nearly  as  early,  large  size,  beautiful  color  and  good 
quality,  though  somewhat  soft,  not  keeping  well  on 
the  dealers'  stands.  It  bears  well  in  the  summer 
and  fall. 

The  Brandywine  is  considerably  later,  productive 
of  very  large,  highly-colored  berries  ;  it  is  very  sat- 
isfactory to  the  dealer,  as  well  as  the  grower.  It 
has  always  commanded  the  very  highest  prices  in 
the  Los  Angeles  markets. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing — Late  in  ripening,  large 
size,  bright  red,  a  little  soft  for  shipping.  It  bears 
well  all  summer  if  kept  in  condition  ;  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  dealers  ;  is  losing  in  favor. 

Glen  Mary — A  large,  handsome  berry,  not  very 
extensively  tested  yet,  but  promises  well  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  it  fruiting  this  year. 

Marshall — A  beautiful,  very  large,  well  colored 
and  highly  flavored  berry.  It  is  a  fair  grower  and 
productive  in  favored  localities.  One  large  grower 
told  me  that  if  restricted  to  two  varieties  the  Mar- 
shall would  be  one  of  them  and  the  Brandywine  the 
other,  and  if  restricted  to  one  that  one  would  be  the 
Brandywine.  Others  have  told  me  that  the  Marshall 
was  not  sufficiently  productive  with  them. 

Bismarck — A  strong,  vigorous  plant,  fruit  large 
and  well  shaped,  colors  well  and  the  fruit  is  firm  ; 
will  bear  handling  well. 

Clyde — Strong,  healthy  plant,  promises  to  be  very 
productive  of  large,  handsome,  well  colored  berries  ; 
very  promising  thus  far. 

If  the  grower  cannot  find  in  the  above  list  what  he 
wants,  there  is  still  a  score  of  still  newer  varieties 
being  tested  by  our  growers,  some  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  better  than  anything  yet  tested  ; 
if  not,  there  are  more  to  follow. 

[The  discussion  following  the  paper  brought  out 
these  additional  facts  as  reported  by  the  Cultivator: 
Brandywine,  if  picked  and  handled  with  great  care, 
will  carry  for  several  days  if  not  exposed  to  too  high 
temperature.  Lady  Thompson  will  also  ship  well. 
Dollar,  if  it  would  yield  well,  would  be  a  valuable 
berry,  but  it  is  worthless  on  account  of  shy  bearing.] 

Selling. — Picking  and  packing  the  fruit  for  market 
is  a  part  of  the  work  requiring  both  skill  and  hon- 
esty. I  believe  it  is  best  to  pick  direct  into  the 
boxes  in  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold,  making  two 
grades  of  the  fruit,  all  first-class  berries  going  into 
one  set  of  boxes  and  the  second-class  into  another. 
This  custom  prevails  almost  exclusively  in  the  East. 
It  is  cn-.itomary  and  perfectly  legitimate  to  face  the 
boxes  ieith  berries  all  placed  uniform  and  right  side 
up  i(s>,he  berries  below  are  all  of  the  same  grade, 
but  tbe  practice  which  prevails  in  this  country  to  a 
great  extent  of  taking  the  berries  into  the  packing 
sheds,  turning  them  all  out  on  a  table  and  sorting 
out  the  largest  for  facing,  and  then  filling  the  boxes 
ready  for  facing  with  the  inferior  berries  is  not  legiti- 


mate. Not  only  is  the  practice  dishonest,  but  the 
berries  are  damaged  by  this  re-handling  and  will  not 
keep  so  long  in  the  dealers'  hands.  If  our  berries 
were  to  be  shipped  two  or  three  hundred  miles  and 
then  reshipped  as  they  are  in  the  Eastern  centers, 
they  would  not  be  worth  much  more  when  they 
reached  the  consumers. 


Gophers  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  answer  to  a  query  headed 
"Gopher  Killing,"  signed  "  Orchardist,  Sonora," 
under  date  of  June  25th  last,  I  would  like  to  say, 
first,  in  using  bisulphide  carbon  the  operator  should 
be  careful  where  he  applies  the  same,  i.  e.,  as  there 
is  so  little  vegetation  springing  up  between  trees  in 
orchards  this  season  they  naturally  attack  or  feed 
on  what  is  left  (the  trees) ;  and  as  a  rule  they  work 
at  the  tap  root  and  crown  of  same,  and  in  so  doing 
they  work  out  a  cavity  encircling  such  crown  under- 
ground. To  pour  a  dose  of  the  fluid  into  such  cavi- 
ties, or  even  saturating  a  wad  of  cloth  and  rolling  it 
down  the  opening,  the  fumes  will  burn  the  tree  to 
death,  for  the  carbon  is  very  volatile.  Of  course, 
the  bark  won't  sizzle  as  if  on  a  hot  stove,  but  the 
consequences  will  be  just  as  fatal,  especially  if  a 
large  dose  be  put  next  to  a  young  tree.  I  also  no- 
tice this  dry  season  that  where  little  or  no  irrigation 
is  carried  on  the  little  fellows  are  exceedingly  shy 
about  coming  to  the  surface,  having  their  runs  closed 
up  near  their  lair  or  nest  underground.  In  such 
cases  the  gas  (bisulphide)  and  labors  will  be  lost. 

Virus  seems  to  have  but  one  style  of  bait  for  its 
use,  e.,  bread,  which  is  to  be  saturated  with  the 
fluid  and  given  to  rodents,  but  bread  is  not  palata- 
ble for  the  gophers.  We  have  given  the  virus  a  fair 
trial,  and  in  fact  saw  no  results  at  all,  finding  even 
one  tree  in  danger  of  being  barked.  Quick  and  vic- 
torious work  must.be  done.  And  in  using  poison 
this  season  I  have  run  up  against  this  obstacle  :  The 
tardiness  of  the  gophers  in  coming  to  the  surface  for 
a  week  or  two,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  leaves  the 
bait  to  mould,  or  the  underground  moisture  absorbs 
the  poison  enough  to  render  the  same  too  weak  for 
action,  taking  the  tree  invariably  in  preference  to 
spoiled  and  bitter  bait. 

And  now  the  question  will  of  course  be  put  :  How 
do  you  expect  to  get  that  rodent  ?  The  task  is  com- 
paratively easy  ;  open  his  runway  once  or  twice  to 
bring  him  up,  as  his  gophership  will  not  allow  such 
performance — his  patriotic  blood  will  soon  boil  ;  then 
placing  your  trap  carefully,  headlong  will  he  rush 
into  the  device ;  thus  the  operator  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  salvation  of  his  tree. 

I  admit  that  after  many  years  of  experience  in  this 
line  of  work  here  on  this  large  ranch,  I've  devised 
several  original  styles  of  traps,  one  style  of  which  is 
an  all-round  gopher  trap,  and  catches  its  game,  no 
matter  how  granular  or  wet  the  sand,  or  sticky 
the  adobe,  or  how  rocky  the  soil,  or  whatever  the 
size  of  the  gopher  may  be,  having  caught  nearly 
15,000  gophers  with  them.  C.  W.  Roth, 

Gopherman  on  the  Piru  Fruit  Rancho. 

Piru,  Ventura  county. 

SUGAR  BEET. 

Beet  Refuse  as  a  Factor  in  Mixed  Farming. 

To  the  Editor: — It  was  my  privilege,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  meeting  of  Claus  Spreckels  with  the 
farmers  of  Salinas  last  year,  to  address  that  large 
gathering,  and  to  recommend,  among  other  things, 
the  feeding  of  the  beet  tops  to  dairy  cattle.  At  our 
Farmers'  Institute  last  year  another  speaker  held 
that  such  an  idea  was  wrong,  and  that  better  re- 
sults would  be  attained  by  plowing  the  tops  under. 
Now,  in  your  issue  of  the  25th  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  of  the 
Pomona  station  writes:  "It  certainly  would  not 
pay  (where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on,  etc.,)  to 
plow  under  any  kind  of  green  crop.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  it  to 
stock  and  spread  the  manure  on  the  ground."  That 
agrees  with  my  contention.  My  proposal  to  the 
Salinas  farmers  was  put  about  as  follows  : 

"The  University  of  California  bulletin  places  a 
good  crop  of  sugar  beets  at  twenty  tons  of  roots  and 
twelve  tons  of  tops.  Now,  these  tops  are  available 
for  cow  feed  when  other  green  feed  is  scarce,  and 
butter,  consequently,  at  a  good  price.  Most  of  you 
have  plenty  of  straw  on  hand,  and  some  inferior 
grain.  Your  twelve  tons  of  tops  will  furnish  forty 
pounds  of  green  stuff  daily  for  a  month  to  twenty 
head  of  cows.  Add  to  this  a  ration  of  straw,  and 
such  an  amount  of  cheap  mill  feed  as  is  needful,  and 
your  twenty  cows  will  give  you  twenty  pounds  of 
butter  daily,  which,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  in  a 
month  yields  you  $120  for  your  acre  of  tops,  plus 
such  elbow  grease  as  is  necessary." 

I  was  by  no  means  laying  down  forty  pounds  of 
tops  as  being  the  limit  it  was  desirable  to  feed  daily, 
but  simply  using  that  figure  as  an  illustration.  That 
I  was  right  as  to  the  profitableness  of  thus  using 
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sugar  beets  a  remark  from  Mr.  J.  G-.  Armstrong,  a 
very  successful  dairyman,  further  convinced  me. 
Said  he  :  "I  don't  want  any  sugar  factory;  I  can 
make  more  money  feeding  my  beets  to  my  cows." 

It  was  rather  a  shock  to  me  then,  when  at  our  In- 
stitute, Prof.  Jaffa  told  me  I  was  wrong.  However, 
I  stood  by  my  guns  and  refused  to  retreat  from  my 
position,  and  the  professor  promised  to  tabulate  re- 
sults according  to  both  methods  and  determine 
Anally  whether  plowing  the  tops  under  green  or 
feeding  them  to  dairy  cows,  with  straw,  etc.,  and 
plowing  under  resulting  manure,  promised  best  re- 
sults as  to  the  real  husbanding  of  the  land. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  beet 
culture  is  that  it  gives  us  the  much-needed  possible 
rotation  of  crops  and  system  of  mixed  husbandry, 
the  lack  of  which  has  been  in  many  ways  a  serious 
drawback  to  rural  prosperity  in  California. 

My  plan  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  offers 
an  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  haul  back  to  his  land 
the  beet  pulp,  after  the  sugar  is  extracted,  and 
make  a  silo  for  winter  use,  thus  further  ensuring 
the  continued  fertility  of  his  land. 

It  also  offers  a  premium  to  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  work  continuously  instead  of  spasmodic- 
ally, and  assists  in  building  up  homes  and  virtuous, 
industrious  citizens,  in  place  of  the  mapping  out  of 
vast  tracts  handled  by  gangs  of  peripatetic  Japs. 
Work  for  our  boys  and  girls  is  in  sight.  If  they  are 
willing  to  work,  the  land  will  be  theirs  ;  if  not,  the 
immigrants  who  will  work.        Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 

prof.  Jaffa's  comparisons. 
The  question  as  to  which  is  better,  to  feed  sugar 
beet  tops  to  cattle  and  use  the  manure  therefrom,  or 
to  plow  the  tops  under  as  a  green  manure,  can  never 
be  dogmatically  answered.  Conditions  differ  widely 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  of 
foods  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  Each  farmer 
must  solve  the  problem  for  himself,  and  in  order  to 
aid  him  the  following  tables  are  presented  : 

ANALYSIS  OF  SUGAR  BEET  TOPS. 


Dry  Matter  in  100 
Pounds. 


12  00 


Digestible  Nutrients 
in  100  Pounds. 


Pro- 
tein. 


1.70 


Carbohy- 
drate*. 

4.60 


Fat. 


.20 


Fertilizing  Ingredients 
in  100  Pounds. 


Nilro  Phosphoric 
gen .  Acid. 


.41 


.15 


Pot- 
ash. 


.62 


VALUATION    PER  TON. 

As  a  Food.        As  a  Fertilizer. 

Protein   $  .58   

Carbohydrates  69   

Fat  13   

Nitrogon   $  .98 

Potash   .62 

Phosphoric  acid   .15 

Totals   $1.40  $1.75 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  the  material,  as 
such,  is  worth  more  as  a  fertilizer  than  a  cattle  food. 
The  above  estimate  of  the  tops  as  fertilizer  does  not 
include  the  vegetable  matter  which  as  a  green 
manure  has  considerable  value.  But  it  is  said  that 
if  the  tops  are  used  as  a  food  and  the  manure  saved, 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  original  substance  is  still  retained.  While  this 
is  true  theoretically  it  is  hardly  so  practically, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  nitrogen,  the  most 
costly,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  table,  of  the  fertil- 
izing elements.  In  very  few  instances,  unless  the 
animals  are  pastured,  is  the  urine  saved  to  the  soil, 
and  this  part  of  the  excreta  contains  the  major  part 
of  the  nitrogen. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  manure  is  not  by  any  means 
all  available,  at  best  not  more  than  50  per  cent  and 
in  many  cases  not  even  so  much  ;  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness in  the  handling  of  the  dung.  On  this  basis 
the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  would  be  about 
80  cents  (three-quarters  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  one-quarter  of  the  nitrogen).  This  added  to 
the  value  as  a  food  $1.40,  increases  the  net  value  to 
$2.20.  The  difference  (45  cents)  between  this  sum 
and  the  fertilizing  worth  is  fully  made  up  in  the  green 
manurial  value  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  tops. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  theoretically,  at  least  the  tops 
are  of  equal  value  in  whichever  way  they  are  used, 
therefore  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  man  who  did  not 
own  cows  to  buy  them  and  burden  himself  with  a 
new  industry  for  the  sake  of  using  the  beet  tops 
economically.  But  for  those  who  have  animals  a 
wise  choice  could  be  made  by  considering  the  general 
conditions  of  land,  food,  labor,  etc.,  without  regard 
to  figures  and  values. 

We  must  not  forget  in  this  connection  that  the 
sugar  beet  tops  alone  will  not  constitute  a  balanced 
ration  or  even  approach  it.  They  can  only  be  used 
as  a  portion  of  the  roughage  part  of  the  food  given 
to  the  animals.  It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities 
that  an  excessive  use  of  sugar  beet  tops  will  prove 
injurious  to  the  animals  on  account  of  the  oxalic 
acid  present;  hence  the  use  of  lime  in  countries 
where  the  leaves  are  siloed.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

We  trust  these  two  communications  will  place  this 
subject  upon  a  clearly  intelligible  basis.  The  use  of 
the  refuse  as  cattle  food  on  the  farm  seems  to  con- 
stitute a  case  in  which  one  can  eat  the  cake  and 
keep  it  also,  providing  the  animal  department  of  his 


mixed  farm  is  successfully  administered.  Involved 
in  this  also  is  the  ministry  it  also  serves  toward  a 
rational  rotation  of  beet  land  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  soil  up  to  ability  to  produce  full  crops  of  beets. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  Mr.  Berwick  is 
unquestionably  right  in  his  contention.  At  the 
same  time,  considering  that  many  people  are  not 
prepared  to  keep  stock  or  to  use  them  profitably, 
Prof.  Jaffa's  statement  shows  how  they  can  directly 
work  towards  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their 
fields;  that  they  are  robbing  their  land  if  they  do 
not  return  this  refuse  and  they  are  robbing  both  the 
land  and  themselves  if  they  sell  the  tops  for  less 
than  the  value  given  in  the  statement. 


Insect  Pest  on  the  Sugar  Beet. 


In  the  gardens  about  Salinas  there  has  appeared 
this  year  an  insect  feeding  upon  the  beets,  which 
seems  capable  of  doing  considerable  injury.  Prof. 
C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  went  to  Salinas  to  investigate  the  matter,  says 
the  marauder  is  a  small  maggot,  which  burrows  in 
between  the  membranes  of  the  leaf,  eating  out  all 
the  green  substance,  and,  when  full  grown,  fall  to  the 
ground,  producing  an  oval,  brown  pupa,  in  which  is 
developed  a  fly  of  about  the  size  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  common  house  fly. 

This  insect  lays  its  egg  upon  the  beet  leaves,  gen- 
erally two,  side  by  side,  in  a  place,  and  the  young 
worms  when  they  hatch  from  these  eggs  again  en- 
ter the  leaves  and  begin  their  work.  The  eggs  are 
very  conspicuous,  slender,  white  bodies,  found  both 
on  the  under  and  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
shells  remain  attached  to  the  leaf  often  long  after 
the  worms  hatch  from  them  and  become  adult,  and 
enter  the  ground.  The  insect  appears  to  have  two 
or  three  generations  in  a  year,  and  seems  to  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  great  deal  of  injury,  especially  upon 
the  sugar  beet,  where  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
the  green  matter  of  the  leaf  would  materially  reduce 
the  sugar  contents  of  the  beet. 

The  insect  appeared  to  be  so  threatening  in 
character  that  the  University  has  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  the  insect,  and  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
insect  is  the  European  species,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  method  of  entering  the  beet  leaf,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  California  species  of  this  group,  now  be- 
come prominent  through  the  extension  of  the  grow- 
ing of  the  sugar  beet.  It  was  thought  that,  if  the 
insect  was  a  recent  European  importation,  it  might 
be  limited  enough  to  make  attempts  at  its  eradica- 
tion feasible.  The  investigation  so  far  made  shows, 
however,  that  it  is  very  widely  distributed  and  feeds 
upon  all  kinds  of  beets.  This  would  indicate  that  it 
has  been  in  the  State  for  years,  and  so  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  as  serious  a  pest  as 
at  first  imagined. 

The  University  entomologist  at  Berkeley  would, 
however,  be  glad  to  receive  affected  leaves  from 
every  part  of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  out  fully 
its  distribution.  The  affected  leaves  can  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  large,  irregular,  pale  blotches 
made  by  the  work  of  the  maggot,  and,  by  holding 
the  leaf  to  the  light,  one  can  readily  see  the  maggot 
crawling  about  within  the  leaf.  The  presence  of 
eggs,  as  described  above,  will  also  enable  one  to 
recognize  the  pest. 

The  Insect  Not  a  New  Comer. — The  Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  of  last  week  thinks  that  the  same  insect 
was  found  on  the  MoroCojo  ranch  several  years  ago, 
and  its  ravages  were  investigated  by  experts  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S.  Entomolo- 
gist. They  recommended  Paris  green  as  an  ex- 
terminator, but  it  was  not  applied.  As  the  beet 
grew  larger  and  stronger  the  pest  disappeared,  and 
the  beet  crop  was  not  destroyed.  It  is  a  pest  which 
appears  in  Salinas  and  Pajaro  valley  beet  fields  every 
year,  but  its  damage  has  been  light. 


A  Field  Superintendent. 


We  are  interested  in  the  announcement  made  by 
the  Pajaronian  that  Mr.  P.  W.  Morse  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  because  we  have  always  looked 
upon  Mr.  Morse  as  exceptionally  well  informed  and 
energetic  in  the  beet  sugar  interest.  The  Pajaronian 
says  that  his  headquarters  will  be  at  Watsonville. 
He  will  have  charge  of  work  at  all  points  where  the 
company  has  landed  interests,  and  will  have  super- 
vision of  the  growing  beet  crops  of  the  Santa  Clara, 
San  Juan,  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valleys.  He  will  have 
assistants  at  the  different  points.  It  is  a  responsible 
position,  one  which  will  call  for  untiring  work  and 
closest  study  of  soil,  climatic  and  other  conditions 
affecting  the  beet  crop.  Mr.  Morse  has  had  charge 
of  this  line  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Watson- 
ville mill,  and  it  has  been  conducted  with  marked 
success.  He  has  the  capacity  to,  and  will,  ably  fill 
the  responsible  position.  He  is  interested  in  the 
work,  and  is  a  close  student  of  all  the  features  of 
sugar  beet  cultivation. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Pumpkins  and  Artichokes  for  Swine. 


Prof.  H.  T.  French  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  at  Corvallis  has  just  published  a  bulletin 
giving  the  conclusions  reached  by  feeding  pumpkins 
and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  each  in  connection  with  a 
grain  ration.  The  estimated  values  of  these  feeds 
on  the  basis  of  experiment  will  be  of  interest  to 
Californians. 

The  Pumpkin  Experiment. —  Six  Berkshire  pigs 
eight  months  old  were  taken  for  the  experiment. 
The  pigs  were  weighed  every  fourteen  days  during 
the  entire  period.  The  pumpkins  were  prepared  by 
cutting  up,  removing  the  seed,  and  placing  in  a  large 
kettle,  where  they  were  cooked  or  steamed.  The 
kettle  was  mounted  in  a  large  stove  frame,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  heat  is  driven  all  around  it.  The 
pumpkins  were  weighed  before  cooking.  Enough 
were  cooked  each  day  for  two  feeds.  When  thor- 
oughly cooked  the  pumpkins  were  dumped  into  a 
vat  and  mixed  with  the  day's  ration  of  shorts. 
Enough  salt  was  added  to  the  mixture  to  render  the 
food  more  palatable.  Pigs  enjoy  salt  as  much  as 
other  animals  when  fed  to  them  regularly.  The  pigs 
were  fed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Remits. — Reckoning  the  pumpkins  at  $2.50  per 
ton  and  the  shorts  at  $12,  the  cost  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Pumpkins  $9.40,  shorts  $5.54,  or  a  total  cost 
of  $14.94. 

The  total  gain  in  live  weight  during  the  entire 
period  was  499  pounds.  This  makes  the  cost  of  food 
for  100  pounds  gain,  live  weight,  $2.  This  is  much 
cheaper  than  pork  can  be  produced  from  grain 
rations,  when  reckoned  at  present  prices. 

The  profit  in  feeding  pigs  is  not  wholly  governed 
by  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  during  the  fattening 
period.  The  growth  up  to  this  time  may  have  been 
made  at  a  much  less  cost,  but  is  not  marketable. 
Hence  a  little  more  can  be  profitably  expended  dur- 
ing the  finishing  period,  and  yet  not  represent  a 
net  loss. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory 
when  compared  with  previous  work  in  feeding  grain 
rations  alone.  The  pigs  seemed  to  relish  the  food 
and  were  very  contented.  It  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  such  a  large  amount  of  pumpkins  could 
be  consumed  by  each  pig.  During  the  last  two 
periods  the  pigs  consumed  an  average  of  26  pounds 
of  pumpkins  apiece  each  day.  At  first  it  required  a 
small  ration  of  shorts  to  satisfy  the  pigs,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  feeding  period  the  shorts  had  to  be 
increased.  The  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  pigs 
to  eat  as  large  an  amount  of  pumpkins  as  possible, 
and  then  make  up  with  shorts  to  complete  a  ration, 
or  one  that  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  pigs. 

The  average  daily  gain  during  the  whole  period, 
from  October  30th  to  December  25th,  was  1%  pounds. 
The  largest  daily  gain  during  any  one  period  was 
from  December  11th  to  December  25th,  when  the 
pigs  gained  1.78  pounds.  The  daily  gain  compares 
favorably  with  that  made  from  grain  rations. 

The  variety  of  pumpkins  used  in  the  feeding  ex- 
periment is  known  and  sold  as  the  common  yellow 
field  pumpkin. 

The  meat  product  from  these  pigs  was  pronounced 
by  experienced  butchers  the  best  they  ever  saw. 
The  bacon  was  not  over  fat  and  was  firm  in  texture. 
The  pigs  were  healthy  throughout  the  experiment. 
They  were  not  off  their  feed  at  any  time  during  the 
feeding  period. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  Experiment. — Six  Berkshire 
pigs,  which  had  been  running  on  wheat  stubble  prior 
to  the  feeding  test,  were  used.  They  were  in  a 
thrifty,  growing  condition,  but  not  fleshy.  An  effort 
was  made  at  the  outset  to  compel  the  pigs  to  sub- 
sist on  a  diet  of  artichokes  alone  ;  but  after  a  few 
days  we  determined  to  supplement  the  artichokes 
with  a  small  ration  of  chopped  wheat  and  oats,  in 
equal  parts.  In  the  absence  of  grain  there  was  very 
little  gain,  and  the  pigs  were  not  contented.  They 
were  vigorous  in  their  demands  for  something  more 
substantial. 

The  artichokes  were  grown  near  the  pens,  so  that 
the  pigs  could  have  access  to  them  whenever  they 
desired.  The  tubers  were  left  in  the  ground  for  the 
pigs  to  root  out  as  they  were  needed. 

A  portion  of  the  plat  was  measured  and  the  arti- 
chokes dug  to  determine  the  yield,  which  was  found 
to  be  740  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory yield,  although  larger  yields  have  been  re- 
ported. 

Results. — The  pigs  were  weighed  every  fourteen 
days.  The  total  gain  from  October  22nd  to  Decem- 
ber 11th  was  244  pounds,  or  an  average  daily  gain 
of  .81  pound  for  each  pig.  This  gain  would  not  be 
large  for  pigs  fed  on  grain  ration  exclusively;  but 
for  stock  hogs  the  increase  is  very  good  indeed.  The 
pigs  consumed  756  pounds  of  grain  during  the  whole 
period.  This  is  3.1  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound 
of  gain  in  live  weight.  In  other  experiments  we 
have  found  that  it  takes  about  5  pounds  of  mixed 
grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  ;  hence,  on  this 
basis,  the  artichokes  consumed  would  represent  2 
pounds  of  grain  in  producing  each  pound  of  gain  in 
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live  weight.  The  pigs  consumed  the  artichokes 
grown  on  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Only  a  few  roots 
were  left  in  the  ground  when  the  feeding  ceased. 
The  pigs  were  healthy  and  vigorous  during  the  feed- 
ing period.  

THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Hurrying  Irrigation  Facilities. 

Fruit  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  are 
still  hurrying  along  small  irrigation  enterprises  to 
put  their  trees  in  good  shape  for  the  season.  The 
Ojai,  in  the  famous  valley  of  the  same  name  in  Ven- 
tura county,  gives  many  instances  of  well  boring  and 
digging  and  pump  and  engine  buying  and  of  water 
strikes  which  are  certainly  encouraging. 

A  Shallow  Well.— Capt.  W.  J.  Davies  commenced 
last  March  to  develop  water  about  15  feet  from  San 
Antonio  creek.  It  is  a  dug  well.  After  going  down 
5  feet  he  struck  a  good  flow,  but  continued  until  a 
depth  of  13  feet  was  reached.  Very  little  water 
comes  in  from  the  creek  side.  A  2  H.  P.  gasoline 
engine  drives  a  centrifugal  pump.  The  water  rises 
to  its  highest  mark  in  about  six  hours  after  being 
pumped  out,  which  requires  three  hours.  The  water 
is  carried  through  250  feet  of  2  inch  pipe  to  the 
flumes,  whence  it  flows  to  the  trees.  Capt.  Davies 
has  thirty-eight  acres  of  land,  ten  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion and  the  balance  in  timber  and  creek  land.  He 
has  seven  and  a  half  acres  in  oranges  and  olives, 
mostly  oranges.  His  water  supply  is  sufficient  for 
present  purposes,  but  he  intends  to  dig  deeper  within 
a  month  or  so. 

Pipe  Line  Instead  of  a  Flume. — Frank  Duval  re- 
cently purchased  thirty  acres  from  Mrs.  Taylor, 
partly  in  oranges  and  lemons;  and  J.  A.  Day  of  Ven- 
tura lately  bought  Geo.  Crouch's  tract  of  thirty 
acres:  Day  and  Duval  found  the  water  flume  on  the 
two  places  to  be  anything  but  a  success,  and  the 
trees  in  danger  of  dying.  The  trees  are  all  right 
now,  as  the  owners  have  just  finished  laying  2800  feet 
of  pipe,  doing  away  with  the  flumes,  and  save  the 
water  formerly  lost  by  leakage  and  evaporation. 

A  Hurry- 1  p  WeU. — A.  E.  Gipson  had  an  old  well 
which  hadn't  been  giving  enough  water,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  deepen  it.  It  is  now  down  30  feet 
and  is  8x8  feet  wide.  It  will  be  dug  to  bedrock  and 
curbed  with  plank  all  the  way  down,  and  when  bed- 
rock is  reached  a  submerged  dam  will  be  put  in. 
Digging  that  well  is  no  snap.  In  about  forty  min- 
utes after  it  has  been  pumped  out  the  water  fills  the 
bottom  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated.  At  present  a  good  stream  is  raised 
by  a  centrifugal  pump,  operated  by  a  2  H.  P.  gaso- 
line engine.  Some  400  feet  down  the  hill  from  this 
well  is  another  well  dug  to  bedrock,  28  feet,  which  is 
6x14  feet  wide  and  curbed  with  rock.  The  water 
flows  by  gravity  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  well, 
and  thence  by  the  same  method  through  a  4-inch  pipe 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  ranch  reservoir,  25x50 
feet  and  6  feet  deep. 

Engine  First,  Well  Afterwards. — J.  C.  Leslie  has 
just  received  a  2]  H.  P.  gasoline  engine.  He  intends 
to  use  the  engine  as  power  in  driving  his  own  well. 
He  threatens  to  drive  two  wells.  W.  Friend  has  put 
in  a  %\  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  and  is  irrigating  his 
five-acre  orange  orchard  from  his  drilled  well  186 
feet  deep.  The  casing  is  3  inch  and  the  flow  fifteen 
gallons  a  minute.  His  orchard  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

An  Orchard  Reservoir. 


is  an  8-inch  centrifugal  one,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
7000  to  9000  gallons  a  minute.  Acting  as  motive 
power  for  this  is  a  first-class  engine  with  a 
tubular  boiler  of  100  H.  P.  When  running  at 
its  full  capacity  it  pumps  the  sump  out  in  about  one 
hour.  Conducting  the  water  from  the  sump  to  the 
land  is  a  flume  about  1000  feet  long.  Thence  the 
water  is  distributed  over  the  land.  The  system  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  month,  but  during  that  time 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  Night  shifts 
have  been  put  on,  and  the  work  has  gone  on  night 
and  day.  About  200  acres  have  been  irrigated,  di- 
vided into  the  following  crops:  Eighty  acres  pota- 
toes, fifty  beans,  twenty-five  corn,  thirty-five  alfalfa, 
ten  pumpkins,  ten  beets.  The  alfalfa  is  looking  well. 
Each  colonist  takes  his  turn  in  watering  his  land. 


Henry  Abbot,  superintendent  of  the  Damon  or- 
chards, says  the  Anderson  News,  has  just  completed 
an  orchard  reservoir  of  good  quality.  It  is  built  in 
a  most  substantial  manner  and  is  located  on  a  bench 
about  10  feet  above  the  bottom  land.  The  reservoir 
is  120  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  deep,  and  will  fur- 
nish enough  water  to  irr'gate  several  hundred  acres. 
The  water  supply  comes  from  the  Igo  district  and  is 
conveyed  in  a  pipe  1500  feet  long,  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  head,  tapering  down  to  5  inches  at  the 
reservoir.  It  has  a  fall  of  154  feet  where  it  dis- 
charges into  the  reservoir  800,000  gallons  of  water 
every  twenty-four  hours,  being  equivalent  to  90  min- 
er's inches  constant  flow.  The  lateral  ditches  are 
now  completed  and  irrigating  commenced  this  week. 

The  Salvation  Army  Wells  and  Pump. 

The  colony  near  Soledad  has  progressed  quite  sat- 
isfactorily in  the  development  of  its  irrigation  sys- 
tem. A  correspondent  of  the  Salinas  Index  gives  a 
description  of  it.  Close  to  the  banks  of  the  Arroyo 
Seco  have  been  sunk  three  artesian  wells,  within  a 
distance  of  20  feet  of  each  other.  Around  these  wells 
is  a  sump  about  40  feet  square,  which  is  lined  with 
concrete.  Besides  the  wells  water  is  piped  into  the 
sump  from  the  river,  a  distance  of  200  feet,  so  that 
a  great  many  thousand  gallons  of  water  can  be  ac- 
cumulated. Adjoining  is  the  engine  and  pump, 
housed  in  a  structure  of  corrugated  iron.  The  pump 


A  Great  Spouting  Well. 


One  of  the  greatest  artesian  wells,  if  not  the  one 
with  the  largest  output,  in  this  or  any  other  section 
of  the  State  for  a  well  of  small  bore,  is  one  struck 
about  two  weeks  ago  on  the  ranch  of  J.  C.  Augsbury, 
on  Section  21,  R.  22,  Tp.  22,  in  Kings  county,  near 
Tulare  lake.  This  spouter  is  twenty-three  miles 
south  east  of  Hanford,  in  the  Duncan  reclamation 
district.  It  is  354  feet  deep  and  cost  less  than  $200. 
The  Hanford  Journal  says  the  well  was  dug  for  a 
stock  well  and  has  a  2-inch  casing.  Ever  since  it  was 
first  opened  it  has  every  few  minutes  thrown  up  a 
stream  of  water  to  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet.  Up  to 
last  Sunday,  however,  it  had  for  seventy-two  hours 
thrown  up  a  steady  stream  to  that  height,  and  the 
columns  of  water  can  be  seen  five  miles  away.  The 
flow  from  the  well  is  immense,  and  the  column  of 
water,  which  is  foaming  in  its  ascent,  is  a  beautiful 
sight.  Gas  enough,  it  is  estimated,  is  emitted  to 
nearly  supply  a  town.  A  lighted  match  touched  to 
the  column  of  water  sends  a  pillar  of  flames  clear  up 
to  the  top  of  the  water  column,  but  a  little  wind 
blowing  soon  puts  out  the  flame. 


An  Embargo  on  the  Bonds. 


Judge  Ross,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
Los  Angeles  on  June  29,  rendered  an  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  Alessandro  Irrigation  district  vs.  the 
Savings  and  Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  in- 
volving also  the  validity  of  the  bonds  of  the  Bear 
Valley  and  Perris  irrigation  districts.  The  opinion 
holds  that  the  cross-complainants  have  a  right  to  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000  are  invalid,  to  prevent  their  passing  into 
the  hands  of  many  different  purchasers.  The  opinion 
prevents  any  attempt  to  sell  the  bonds. 

CEREAL  CROPS. 


Importance   of    the    Wheat   Crop   of  the 
United  States. 


Few  adequately  realize  how  important  a  part  the 
American  wheat  crop  plays  in  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world.  An  intimation  of  the  fact  is 
very  pointedly  given  in  a  letter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  Consul  General  Du  Bois  of  St.  Gall,  Switzer- 
land. 

European  Masses  are  Touched. — All  Europe  is  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread.  The  careful  students  of  economics  in  Europe 
have  realized  that  generally,  and  especially  in  times 
of  great  emergencies,  the  United  States  must  furnish 
the  principal  breadstuff s  for  the  masses;  but  until  to- 
day the  masses  little  comprehended  how  much  they 
depended  on  America  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  thirty  days  has  opened  wide 
their  eyes  to  the  significant  truth  that  in  America  is 
located  their  reliable  and  faithful  source  of  supplies. 
This  revelation  is  now  teaching  the  masses  every 
morning,  noon  and  night  how  essential  America  is  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Europe;  for  where  and 
when  bread  is  high  and  wages  low  there  can  be  but 
little  hope  and  comfort. 

The  Balance  of  Supply.— This  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  amount  of  breadstuffs  America  sends 
regularly  to  Europe  as  it  does  upon  the  fact  that 
nearly  always,  in  years  of  great  crop  failures,  the 
United  States  has  usually  held  the  balance  of  power 
so  far  as  breadstuff  resources  were  concerned,  and 
in  each  instance  our  position  and  supply  has  deter- 
mined the  cost  of  the  European  loaf  of  bread,  which 
means  the  comfort  and  weal  of  the  masses;  for  in 
Europe  bread  and  potatoes  furnish  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  nourishment  of  the  laboring  class. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  are  great  bread  eaters, 
but  not  much  of  their  bread  is  made  from  United 
States  flour.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  wheat  con- 
sumed in  Switzerland  comes  from  Russia.  Out  of  a 
total  of  7,767,043  cwts.  imported  into  Switzerland 
last  year,  Russia  sent  4,805,946  cwts.  and  the  United 
States  only  528,349  cwts.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  now  is:  What  is 
the  supply  of  American  wheat  V  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  price  of  it  ?    And,  most  im- 


portant of  all,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
made  out  of  it  ? 

The  Advance  in  Price. — Within  two  days  European 
wheat  rose  from  28  to  30*  francs  ($5.40  to  $5  88)  a 
centner  (110  pounds),  and  American  wheat  rose  from 
26  to  29*  francs  ($5.01  to  $5.68)  per  centner.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  common  bread  (half  white  flour), 
largely  used  by  the  masses,  rose  from  4  to  5J  cents  a 
pound.  When  the  honest  laborer  gets  40  cents  a  day 
and  he  finds  his  loaf  of  bread  suddenly  increased  in 
price  about  25  per  cent,  he  stops  to  think  how  it  has 
happened;  and  when  he  learns  that  it  is  because 
Europe  cannot  get  American  wheat  at  the  usual 
price,  he  begins  to  realize  what  an  effective  and  im- 
portant part  America  is  playing  in  his  daily  life. 

Our  Importance  to  the  World. — As  seen  above,  the 
amount  of  wheat  that  the  United  States  furnishes  to 
Switzerland  is  not  large — not  one-fifth  what  it  should 
be;  but,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  present  state  of 
war  has  sent  the  price  of  bread  up  25  per  cent  in  the 
Alpine  Republic,  besides  causing  serious  and  bloody 
riots  in  Italy,  helping  to  put  a  state  of  siege  over  all 
Spain,  setting  the  masses  of  Germany  grumbling, 
disclosing  the  fact  that  14,000,000  Russians  are  in 
need  of  bread,  and  awakening  solicitude  and  unrest 
in  France — all  because  the  United  States  holds,  and 
for  many  decades  will  hold,  the  balance  of  power  in 
breadstuffs. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Suggestions  on  Fruit  Drying. 


The  Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Associa- 
tion has  issued  some  suggestions  to  secure  uniform- 
ity in  the  dried  fruit  product,  which  may  be  helpful 
to  some  of  our  readers. 

Grading  and  Cutting  Apricots. — It  is  important  to 
grade  while  the  fruit  is  fresh.  Grade  apricots  1* 
and  2  inches  and  peaches  \  inch  larger.  Cut  when 
the  fruit  is  as  ripe  as  can  be  handled  without  crush- 
ing, and  cut  clear  around.  Green  fruit  must  not 
be  cut. 

Sulphuring. — Pass  the  fruit  from  the  cutters  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  the  sulphur  house.  This  is  most 
important  for  securing  light-colored  fruit  with  the 
minimum  quantity  of  sulphur.  Use  only  the  best 
brand  of  sulphur,  and  use.no  more  than  sufficient  to 
secure  light-colored  fruit.  It  will  be  found  that  half 
the  amount  commonly  used  will  give  just  as  good 
color  and  leave  the  fruit  sweeter  and  better  flavored 
than  if  more  is  used.  With  apricots,  the  dark  but 
translucent  fruit  is  the  result  of  using  too  much  sul- 
phur. Aim  to  bleach  the  fruit  without  breaking 
down  the  tissue. 

When  the  air  is  dry  and  free  from  fogs  an  expos- 
ure to  sulphur  fumes  of  between  one  and  two  hours 
should  be  sufficient,  using  five  to  eight  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  one  ton  of  fruit.  Make  the  sulphur  house 
tight  with  paraffine  or  other  paper. 

The  Drying  Grounds. — Arrange  drying  grounds  so 
that  fruit  may  be  free  from  dust,  either  from  wind 
or  feet  of  passing  workers.  Be  sure  and  take  up 
fruit  before  it  becomes  too  dry.  It  should  be  as 
pliable  as  fresh  upper  leather.  Empty  the  fruit 
together  in  five-tray  lots  for  finishing  drying,  and 
when  dry  enough  (which  is  shown  by  the  same  con- 
dition inside  as  outside  of  the  piece)  take  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  grader.  Fruit  must  be  taken  away 
from  trays  during  the  full  heat  of  the  day  to  secure 
freedom  from  insect  ravages. 


Treatments  for  Skin  Disease  and  nites. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  cow  that  has  had  a  skin  trouble 
for  about  one  year.  The  skin  becomes  thick  with  blotches 
and  seems  to  itch.  For  the  last  three  months  the  trouble  has 
appeared  on  the  udder  and  teats,  principally  at  base  of  teats. 
I  can  keep  it  in  check  with  lard  and  turpentine,  but  as  soon  as 
the  application  ceases  the  trouble  begins.  The  cow  seems  in 
excellent  health.  Also  please  give  remedy  to  prevent  a  horse 
from  rubbing  the  mane  all  off.  F.  A.  Mekkill. 

lone,  Cal. 

For  the  cow,  apply  iodine  thoroughly  to  the  af- 
fected parts  for  a  couple  of  days.  If  this  don't  com- 
pletely cure,  apply  our  favorite  mixture  of  creoline 
1  part,  olive  oil  3  parts.  A  horse  never  rubs  or 
scratches  constantly  unless  there  is  a  cause,  mostly 
due  to  chicken  lice  or  parasites.  Constant  and  thor- 
ough washing  with  hot  water  and  tar  soap,  putting 
into  the  water  plenty  of  Little's  soluble  phenyl,  will 
prove  a  quick  cure,  unless  of  too  long  standing. 

Dr.  Creei.y. 

Remedy  for  Chicken  Lice. 

The  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  has  discovered 
a  new  mixture  to  kill  lice  on  fowls  and  animals.  They 
call  it  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum.  One  and  a 
half  gallons  kerosene  are  soaked  through  two  and  a 
half  pounds  pyrethrum  (Persian  insect  powder  or 
California  buhach)  forming  a  yellow,  oily  extract. 
Dissolve  one  pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  the  ex- 
tract and  churn  till  thoroughly  emulsified.  When 
using,  mix  one  pint  of  this  emulsion  with  four  pints 
of  water.  This  mixture  combines  the  properties  of 
Kerosene  and  pyrethrum  and  is  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  than  either.  It  is  a  splendid  spray  for 
either  sucking  and  biting  insects  on  plants  or  trees. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Colusa. 

A  Shoeing  Harvester.—  Orland  News  :  A  Tehama  young 
lady  who  has  been  visiting  friends  at  this  place  met  with 
rather  an  embarrassing  accident  last  week.  She  was  riding 
on  a  harvester  at  work  on  the  Greenwood  farm  when  her  dress 
got  caught  in  a  sprocket  chain  and  was  torn  completely  off 
her.  The  boys  on  the  machine  turned  their  heads  until  the 
young  lady  had  improvised  a  costume  out  of  a  wheat  sack  and 
the  remnants  of  the  dress  when  she  was  brought  to  town.  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  the  principal  streets  were  avoided  on 
the  homeward  trip.  The  young  lady  was  lucky  to  escape 
uninjured. 

Contra  CoBta. 

Good  for  a  Bad  Year.— Martinez  County  Paper,  June  30: 
Wm.  Cakebread,  a  farmer  of  the  East  Side,  has  200  acres  of 
wheat  which  he  is  now  harvesting.  It  is  yielding  about  fif- 
teen sacks  to  the  acre,  which  is  mighty  good  pickings  for  a 
dry  year.  There  will  be  considerable  grain  harvested  around 
Brentwood  and  Byron. 

Fresno. 

Tartar  Works. — Expositor,  June  30:  This  forenoon  the 
officials  of  the  Fresno  Tartar  Works  filed  their  articles  of  in- 
corporation. The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $40,000,  di- 
vided into  400  shares  at  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  princi- 
pal place  of  business  is  San  Francisco,  and  the  purpose  of 
incorporating  is  to  deal  in  and  handle  crude  tartar  and  cream 
tartar.  The  directors  are  five  in  number,  and  are  George  De 
Latour,  Alphonso  Romer,  Copley  Lloyd  and  E.  A.  Abadie,  all 
of  whom  reside  in  San  Francisco  or  Alameda  counties. 

A  Sad  Lesson  on  Melons. — Expositor,  July  2:  A  Fresno 
commission  man  recently  sent  a  few  crates  of  green  water- 
melons into  the  San  Francisco  market.  Melons  being  scarce, 
this  early  lot  found  a  ready  sale.  Of  course,  they  were  not 
fit  to  eat  when  opened  and  the  buyers  were  out  the  cost  of 
the  melons,  while  their  shipment  home,  icing  and  all  that  was 
also  lost.  These  few  dozen  melons,  sent  out  by  a  greedy 
dealer,  broke  the  price  for  early  melons  and  all  demands  have 
been  withdrawn.  Early  melons  would  have  brought  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  this  market ;  now  few,  if  any,  will  be 
shipped. 

Humboldt. 

Farmers'  Picnics. — Western  Watchman,  June  25:  The 
growing  popularity  of  the  Mad  River  Farmers'  Picnics  was 
evidenced  on  Thursday  in  the  assembling  of  over  2,000  pic- 
nickers at  the  Vance  grounds  on  Mad  river.  Areata  closed 
all  its  stores  and  was  there  in  force.  Eureka  was  there; 
Dow's  Prairie  was  there ;  Blue  Lake  was  there ;  in  fact  every- 
body and  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  were  there 
in  full  "  bib  and  tucker."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every- 
body was  happy. 

Good  Crops.— Geo.  W.  Hotchkiss  says  there  never  has  been 
such  crops  on  Areata  bottom  as  are  now  growing,  and  that 
Dow's  Prairie  eclipses  even  the  bottom.  Mr.  Hiller  has  a  crop 
of  hay  that  will  go  four  or  five  tons  to  the  acre,  and  other 
crops  and  grass  are  in  keeping.  The  town  of  Minor  is  now  the 
center  of  a  flourishing  community,  and  all  have  a  word  of 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Minor  for  his  enterprise  in  building  the 
creamery ;  it  is  a  good  thing  all  round,  and  the  season  is 
showing  what  can  be  done  on  Dow's  Prairie.  The  milk  pro- 
duct will  be  largely  increased  next  season. 

Unventilated  Cattle  Tank. — The  steamer  Orizaba,  which 
left  this  port  Wednesday  morning  for  San  Francisco,  having 
as  part  of  her  cargo  100  head  of  cattle,  returned  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  When  she  had  got  down  as  far  as 
Cape  Mendocino  it  was  found  that  the  cattle  were  dying  for 
the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  tbat  thirty-five  of  the  animals  had 
suffocated.  As  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  enough  fresh  air 
where  the  cattle  were  placed,  between  decks,  the  wind  being 
from  the  northwest,  Captain  Shea  turned  about  and  came 
back  here  where  he  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  cargo,  both 
alive  and  dead.  The  Orizaba  sailed  again  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  10:30. 

Kings. 

A  Doubtful  Well. — Hanford  Sentinel:  The  Augsbury  flow- 
ing well  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Hanford  is  small  bore — 2- 
inch  casing,  and  354  feet  deep  and  cost  $160  to  complete.  It  is 
a  combination  water  and  gas  well,  and  from  the  time  it  was 
finished  up  to  Thursday  last  week  it  gave  a  strong  flow,  and 
at  regular  intervals  would  gush,  sending  a  column  of  water 
about  30  feet  high.  Last  Thursday,  however,  it  took  on  a 
new  feature  and  adopted  a  steady  flow  with  the  column  about 
20  feet  high  and  thus  it  remains. 

Lassen. 

Lightning  Stroke  of  Sheep. — Red  Bluff  News  :  About  the 
10th  inst  a  very  heavy  lightning  and  hail  storm  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  mountains.  Near  Butte  Creek  a  band  of  about 
200  sheep,  belonging  to  T.  S.  Swain,  were  huddled  close  under 
a  pine  tree,  when  an  unusually  vivid  flash  of  lightning  broke 
from  the  clouds.  When  it  ended  nearly  half  of  the  band  were 
lying  on  the  ground  under  the  tree.  Fifty-two  of  the  band 
were  dead,  killed  by  the  single  stroke  of  lightning.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Swain  was  notified  of  the  misfortune  to  his  flocks,  and  the 
next  day  a  careful  examination  of  the  dead  sheep  showed  the 
peculiarities  under  which  the  sheep  have  been  killed.  A 
number  had  wounds  upon  their  bodies  similar  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  if  a  company  of  men,  armed  with  rifles 
and  shotguns,  had  fired  into  the  flocks.  On  some  of  the 
bodies  holes  clear  through  the  body  were  discovered,  as 
though  made  by  a  bullet,  while  others  seemed  as  though  they 
had  been  peppered  with  buckshot.  More,  again,  had  their 
necks  and  backs  broken,  and  some  had  no  signs  whatever  to 
indicate  how  they  had  perished.  Mr.  Swain  skinned  a  num- 
ber of  the  sheep  for  their  pelts,  but  there  were  many  which 
were  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pelts  were  worthless. 

Log  Angeles. 

Unfitted  Apricots. — Pomona  Times,  June  29:  Apricots  are 
ripening  much  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  canners  and  driers  have  begun  heavy  work  till  after 
the  Fourth  of  July;  but  this  year  the  Fourth  will  find  a  big 
start  made  on  the  crop.  The  output  will  be  between  TOO  and 
800  tons  of  green  fruit,  but  of  this  some  have  feared  that  pos- 
sibly 100  tons  would  be  too  small  even  for  drying.  Loud  & 
Gerling  are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  drying  this  small 
fruit  with  pits  in,  and  will  do  so  if  it  can  be  sold  to  an  advan- 
tage. This  was  done  a  couple  of  years  since,  when  much 
small  fruit  was  disposed  of;  but  those  who  purchased  it  were 
not  favorably  impressed  with  the  stock.  However,  another 
effort  will  be  made  this  year. 

Orange. 

Sold  too  Soon.— Anaheim  Gazette,  June  30:  One  of  the 
largest  fruit  growers  in  the  La  Habra  valley  contracted  to 
dispose  of  his  peach  crop,  while  yet  with  blossom,  at  $8  per 
ton  on  the  trees.  The  Anaheim  cannery  is  now  offering  $25 
ton  for  first-class  cling  peaches. 

Wind  and  Olives.— Orange  Post,  June  30:  It  is  reported 
that  the  olive  crop  up  Villa  Park  way  is  liable  to  prove  a  par- 
tial, if  not  an  entire,  failure  this  year,  owing  to  the  hot  wind 
which  prevailed  for  a  day  or  two  just  as  the  fruit  was  setting. 
The  same  hot  spell  disastrously  effected  some  of  the  orange 


trees  so  that  the  crop  on  the  east  side  is  light,  while  on  the 
west  side  where  the  wind  did  not  strike,  there  is  abundance 
of  fruit.  Apricots  on  the  young  trees  are  abundant  and  of 
good  size,  while  on  the  older  trees  the  fruit  is  small  and  not 
so  plentiful. 

Dried  Apricots.—  Santa  Ana  Blade,  July!:  The  yield  of 
apricots  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley  this  year  is  good.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  but  each  grower  is  waited  upon  by  from  two  to 
five  buyers  and  as  a  result  the  price  is  rapidly  advancing. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  at  6  cents,  but  the  latest  transac- 
tion to  be  noted  is  the  sale  of  a  quantity  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Fine, 
who  received  7%  cents  for  his  fruit  in  sacks,  the  buyer  fur- 
nishing the  sacks.  The  fruit  is  not  nearly  all  contracted  for 
yet  and  the  chances  are  favorable  for  a  still  further  advance 
in  price  before  the  season  closes. 

The  Blessed  Bees. — Last  year  the  incursions  of  the  bees 
in  the  orchards  near  Orange  led  to  the  arrest  of  one  bee- 
keeper on  a  charge  of  maintaining  a  public  nuisance.  The 
prosecution  failed,  but  it  taught  the  bee-keepers  a  needed 
lesson  on  the  policy  of  keeping  their  bees  from  molesting  the 
fruit  of  their  neighbors.  One  fruit-grower  at  Orange  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  bees  that  he  has  put  out  poisoned 
fruit  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  complains  that  a  lot  of  apricots 
were  thoroughly  ruined  by  the  bees,  nothing  but  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  being  left  on  the  trays.  He  therefore  felt  obliged 
to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  protect  his  fruit  from  their 
depredations. 

Returns  from  Moist  Land. — From  a  trifle  less  than  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  who  lives  down 
in  the  peat  lands,  has  just  harvested  sixteen  tons  of  excellent 
barley  hay.  The  hay  crop  being  safely  out  of  the  way  the 
land  is  being  put  in  shape  for  the  planting  of  celery,  and  the 
new  crop  will  soon  be  growing.  From  the  three  and  one-half 
acres  in  question  last  year  the  net  receipts  to  the  owner  were 
$135  per  acre. 

Sacramento. 

Forest  Fire. — Chronicle,  July  2:  A  fire  near  Michigan  Bar 
was  unusually  fierce  and  destructive.  Sheep,  horses  and 
cattle,  blinded  by  the  great  volumes  of  smoke,  rushed  head- 
long into  the  flames  and  perished.  A  large  and  valuable  band 
of  Angora  goats  became  bewildered  and  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber escaped,  all  being  literally  roasted  alive.  So  dense  was 
the  smoke  that  the  sun  was  obscured  at  times  and  what  light 
there  was  came  from  the  great  tongues  of  flame  that  wrapped 
themselves  around  a  living  tree  and  in  a  twinkling  stripped  it 
bare  of  leaf  and  twig  and  then  sprang  to  the  next.  By  sun- 
down the  burnt  area  covered  many  thousands  of  acres  of  what 
had  been  timber  or  pasture  land,  and  the  fire  was  still  burn- 
ing a  dozen  miles  to  the  southeast  in  the  direction  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  loss  is  roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,  although  it 
is  thought  that  it  may  prove  to  be  much  more  than  that.  The 
principal  loss  was  in  live  stock,  fences  and  feed. 

How  the  Fire  Started. — Bee:  A  settler,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  had  moved  on  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  Gilbert 
and  Fred  Williams  ranches,  and  unloaded  a  wagon  containing 
his  household  effects.  The  lumber  for  his  house  was  on  the 
ground,  but  the  house  was  not  yet  built,  so  he  proceeded  to 
get  his  dinner  on  a  stove  set  in  the  open  air.  The  north  wind 
was  blowing  hard  at  the  time,  and  sparks  from  the  stove  set 
fire  to  some  grass  close  at  hand,  and  in  a  moment  the  flames 
were  beyond  the  settler's  control.  All  of  his  effects  were 
soon  destroyed,  and  the  flames  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  Williams  ranch  before  they  left  that  locality  for  their 
terrible  trip  southward. 

San  Benito. 

Hat. — Hollister  Advance,  Julyl:  The  hay  crop  is  turning 
out  better  than  expected  some  time  ago.  From  baler's  re- 
ports, there  will  be  at  least  4000  tons  of  hay  raised  this 
season. 

San  Bernardino. 

Progress  in  Fumigation.—  S.  A.  Pease's  report  to  super- 
visors: In  another  month  we  hope  to  commence  fumigation 
for  black  scale.  Orchardists  have  already  booked  500  acres 
for  fumigation  as  a  direct  result  of  the  perfect  success  of  our 
work  last  fall  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  before  the  time  to 
commence  the  work  this  fall  we  shall  have  at  least  1000  acres 
voluntarily  booked  in  advance.  One  year  ago  at  this  time 
not  one  acre  was  booked  and  we  had  considerable  strong  op- 
position, all  of  which  has  apparently  disappeared.  When  it  is 
considered  tbat  100,000  trees  were  fumigated — 1000  acres— 
and  not  one  kick  has  been  registered  In  the  past  season 
against  the  work  on  account  of  injuring  fruit  or  trees,  for  not 
killing  off  the  insect  pests,  nor  for  any  other  cause,  we  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  work  is  the  best  possible  proof  that 
the  owner  of  an  infested  orchard  cannot  afford  not  to  gas. 

Regulating  Water  Distribution. — Redlands  Facts,  June 
29:  After  July  1st  the  allowance  of  water  for  irrigating  is  to 
be  increased.  For  many  weeks  past  consumers  have  been 
given  one-fourth  the  amount  of  water  due  them.  After  July 
1st  they  will  be  given  one-third  the  amount  they  are  entitled 
to.  The  regulation  will  hold  for  six  weeks,  when  the  com- 
pany will  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  to  the  use  of  water 
for  the  succeeding  period  of  six  weeks.  That  the  supply  is 
increased  at  this  time  seems  surprising,  but  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained. It  was  thought  best  to  cut  the  supply  to  one-fourth 
in  May  and  June,  in  order  that  a  little  more  might  be  given 
in  July  and  August,  when  most  needed. 

How  a  Good  Hay  Crop  Was  Secured. — Citograph,  July  2: 
The  place  of  James  C.  Cole  contains  a  little  less  than  ten 
acres,  and  the  yield  for  the  season  is  a  little  more  than  forty- 
four  tons.  The  average  yield  this  year  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  tons  per  acre.  The  place  was  thoroughly  plowed  twice 
to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  well  harrowed  and  smoothed.  Ninety 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  was  used.  The  land  was  thor- 
oughly flooded  before  planting  and  irrigated  once — about  six 
weeks  later— when  the  grain  was  up  about  18  inches.  The 
hay  is  of  extra  good  quality  and  worth  to-day  $20  per  ton,  and 
the  return  nearly  $90  per  acre. 

San  Diego. 

Irrigation  Exhortation. — Escondido  Times,  June  30:  Geo. 
H.  Maxwell  of  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  his  family,  ar- 
rived in  Escondido  yesterday  morning,  having  traveled  over- 
land from  Antelope  valley.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  making  a  trip 
through  San  Diego,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties, 
speaking  to  meetings  each  day  on  the  subject  of  "  Irrigation, 
Annexation  and  Education."  He  says:  I  have  determined  to 
devote  my  summer  vacation  to  a  trip  through  these  counties 
and  to  address  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  times  and  places 
named  in  the  within  announcement,  to  lay  before  the  people 
of  these  counties  the  information  I  have  gathered  on  this 
subject,  and  also  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  State  system  of 
irrigation  in  California  which  will  retain  all  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  district  system,  but  do  away  with  its  mani- 
fest defects. 

Hay  Selling.— The  farmers  of  Ramona  have  organized  an 
association  to  handle  the  hay  crop  of  Santa  Maria  valley.  The 
,  officers  of  the  association  are  George  Telford,  president;  John 
H.  Ferry,  vice-president,  and  Geo.  R.  Knules,  secretary.  S. 
L.  Ward  says  the  Santa  Maria  valley  will  have  2000  tons  of 
hay  to  market  this  season,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  fourth 
of  a  crop  of  grain. 

Sun  Cured  Lemons. — National  City  Record,  June  30:  S. 
Whitmore,  Chollas  valley,  has  best  success  in  curing  lemons 
by  the  dry  sand  plan.  He  procures  sand  white  and  clean  from 
the  river  and  packs  the  lemons  in  it  layer  by  layer,  and  finds 
they  keep  well  for  four  months  or  more  if  not  permitted  to 


ripen  on  the  trees,  but  are  gathered  to  size  when  green 
They  cure  up  splendidly  and  the  rind  assumes  a  soft,  velvet} 
texture  no  other  method  he  had  tried  will  impart,  and  his  loss 
by  this  method  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Apricots. — Press,  June  30:  The  apricot  drying  season  will 
begin  this  week,  as  they  are  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
The  crop  is  fair.  There  will  be  no  crops  raised  this  year 
except  on  small  tracts  that  have  been  irrigated. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  New  Fruit  Exchange.— Mercury,  July  3:  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Farmers'  Club  was  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a  fruit  exchange  on  the  plan  of  the  Eastern  dairy 
exchanges.  F.  M.  Righter,  chairman  of  the  Marketing  and 
Produce  Committee,  who  first  brought  this  plan  to  the  notice 
of  the  club,  explained  the  method  again  in  detail,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  that  such  a 
fruit  exchange  would  be  a  good  thing.  Accordingly  it  was 
moved  that  the  committee,  consisting  of  F.  M.  Righter  (chair- 
man), E.  T.  Pettit,  T.  R.  Weaver,  N.  G.  Rodgers,  H.  F.  Lord, 
and  an  advisory  committee,  be  authorized  to  establish  this 
exchange  system  and  solicit  subscriptions.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee is  to  consist  of  Judge  B.  T.  Hurlbert,  John  Robertson, 
Judge  J.  R.  Lewis,  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs  and  W.  H.  Cotter. 
These  two  committees  combined  will  go  to  work  immediately, 
and  as  soon  as  they  formulate  plans  will  call  a  special  meeting. 

Fruit  Prices. — The  prices  of  various  fruits  as  quoted  on  the 
bulletin  boards  of  the  Farmers'  Club  rooms  are  as  follows : 
Apricots,  $55  to  $60  per  ton;  Lemon  Clings,  $75  to  $80;  Nichol 
peaches  and  freestones,  $30;  Bartlett  pears,  $20;  and  French 
prunes,  $30  to  $50.  At  the  Grange  meeting  reports  were  made 
of  the  prices  offered  by  the  canneries.  Some  reported  that  as 
high  as  $85  per  ton  had  been  offered  for  clingstone  peaches, 
$35  for  freestone,  and  from  $45  to  $57.50  for  apricots. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apricot  Prices.— Parjaronian,  June  30:  G.  Ginocchio  & 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  heavy  purchasers  of  apricots 
on  the  Monterey  side  of  the  river.  They  have  paid  from  $12 
to  $15  per  ton  for  entire  crops  (taking  all  sizes)  in  the  Vega 
and  Carneros  districts.  J.  L.  Romer,  representing  Dalton 
Bros,  and  the  Los  Gatos  cannery,  has  contracted  for  about  all 
of  the  Green  valley  apricot  crop,  paying  $35  per  ton  for  all 
sizes.  The  Royals  of  that  district  are  high  grade,  and  show 
in  canning  sizes.  This  is  the  banner  price  for  full  crops  of 
cots. 

Shasta. 

Good  Figures. — Anderson  News,  June  25:  Mr.  Craig,  of 
Fall  River  Valley,  says  that  the  farmers  of  his  section  will 
harvest  the  largest  grain  crop  this  year  of  any  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Haying  has  just  begun.  He  has  100  acres  of 
wheat  which  he  estimates  will  yield  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  sixty  acres  of  barley  which  promises  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre. 

Tulare. 

Hay  Prices.— Dinuba  Advocate,  June  30  :  Fifty  cars  of 
sheep  were  shipped  out  on  this  branch  of  the  S.  P.  Tuesday 
for  Tacoma.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  what  is  being  done  all 
over  the  country  and  what  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
price  of  hay  down.  Hay  balers  find  the  market  for  hay  very 
slow  at  the  prices  that  it  is  being  held.  Loose  alfalfa  in  the 
stack  is  now  selling  for  $3  a  ton  and  some  hold  grain  hay  high 
as  $18.  Farmers  are  saving  as  much  straw  as  possible  and 
many  will  find  feed  enough  on  their  own  places  to  feed  their 
stock. 

Raisin  Prices. — Register,  July  1 :  The  Tulare  Packing 
Company  has  loaded  its  last  raisins  of  the  crop  of  '97.  Raisins 
are  not  selling  well  now,  bringing  but  1  to  1%  cents  a  pound. 
As  a  crop  cannot  be  raised  and  packed  for  this  money  without 
loss,  there  is  certainly  no  sacrifice  in  getting  into  the  associa- 
tion. If  better  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  co-operation, 
this  great  busy  world  may  as  well  be  left  to  stuff  its  Christ- 
mas pudding  with  dried  apples. 

Honey  Yield.— J.  F.  Boldon,  the  apiarist,  has  a  stand  of 
bees  placed  upon  scales  to  determine  the  honey  making  rec- 
ord. The  result  was  twenty-eight  pounds  of  honey  in  six 
days.  The  greatest  amount  stored  in  one  day  was  six  pounds 
and  the  least  three  and  three-fourths  pounds.  The  best  work 
was  done  upon  pastured  alfalfa,  blossoms  being  larger  than 
upon  alfalfa  mowed  only.  The  honey  this  year  is  all  an  alfalfa 
product  there  being  no  mixture.  It  is  white  and  clear,  the 
kind  quoted  highest  in  market. 

Yolo. 

Bought  Too  Soon.—  Winters  Express,  July  1:  Among  the 
heaviest  losers  by  the  north  wind  are  Sackett  Brothers,  who 
just  the  day  before  the  blow  began  bought  the  pear  crop  on 
the  Goodyear  orchard,  paying  $700  therefor,  which  is  almost  a 
total  loss. 

During  the  wind  of  Thursday  night  a  Are  broke  out  on  the 
ranch  of  Mrs.  Swingle,  near  Swingle  station,  and  destroyed 
about  200  acres  of  stubble  and  200  sacks  of  wheat.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $1000.  Al  Bourn  sustained  the  loss  of  160  tons 
of  baled  hay  by  fire  Saturday  afternoon.  Some  men  had  been 
employed  in  building  a  fence  around  the  stack  and  they  left 
in  the  afternoon  to  eat  their  lunch  at  a  barn  some  distance 
away.  During  their  absence  the  fire,  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  started.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $2500,  which  sum 
includes  the  baling  and  hauling.  It  was  insured  Friday  for 
$1800.  Monday  afternoon  a  fire  was  discovered  in  a  field  of 
growing  grain  belonging  to  L.  B.  Adams,  on  the  Knights 
Landing  road.  About  fifty  acres  of  grain  were  destroyed. 
The  yield  would  have  been  nearly  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre 
and  was  uninsured. 

Ynba. 

Grain  Yield.—  Democrat,  July  1:  W.  S.  Harkey,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  harvest,  has  just  completed  one  field  of 
seventy-six  acres  from  which  he  secured  a  trifle  more  than 
thirteen  sacks  to  the  acre  of  the  finest  quality  of  wheat  he 
ever  gathered.  Mr.  Harkey  has  another  field  which,  he  says, 
will  yield  at  least  fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  reports  made  by  the  farmers,  and  it  points  to  a 
prosperous  season  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties. 

Ventura. 

Apricot  Sales.—  Independent,  June  30:  The  gathering  of 
the  apricot  crop  for  canning  and  drying  purposes  is  now  in 
full  blast.  This  season  there  will  be  between  4000  and  5000 
tons  of  green  fruit,  while  last  season  there  was  about  7000 
tons.  The  fruit  on  irrigated  and  young  orchards  will  be  first- 
class,  but  on  the  unirrigated  orchards  the  fruit  will  be  very 
small.  There  has  been  purchased  for  canning  purposes  about 
750  tons,  which  will  be  shipped  to  Visalia,  Colton  and  Lns 
Angeles.  The  canneries  paid  from  $12.50  to  $17  per  ton  for 
the  -fruit. 

Large  Irrigating  Plant.— Santa  Barbara  Independent: 
The  Thermal  Belt  Water  Co.  has  contracted  with  the  owners 
for  300  inches  of  water  from  the  Farmer's  ditch  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  To  get  this  water  to  the  company's  pipe  line, 
which  runs  along  the  foothills  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley,  an  extensive  pumping  plant  has  been  installed  near 
the  packing  house  of  N.  W.  Blanchard.  The  pumping  machin- 
ery is  of  the  latest  pattern,  being  a  triple  expansion  pump 
with  a  capacity  of  3000  gallons  per  minute.  Power  is  supplied 
from  an  85  H.  P.  boiler  and  oil  is  used  for  fuel.  Three  thou- 
sand feet  of  steel  pipe  carries  the  water  to  the  main  line. 
The  cost  of  this  immense  undertaking  is  nearly  $13,000. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Little  Red  Stamp. 


I'm  a  little  red  stamp  with  George  Washing- 
ton's picture, 
I  have  the  right  of  way; 
And  the  mail  train  thunders  from  under  the 
stars 

And  rattles  into  the  day. 
Now  clear  the  rail  for  your  Uncle  Sam's  mail; 

Ye  freight  trains,  stand  aside ! 
Spur  your  iron-lunged  horse  to  his  fullest 

speed, 

For  the  little  red  stamp  would  ride. 
So  vomit  your  flame  on  the  startled  night, 

And  your  smoke  in  the  face  of  the  day, 
For  the  little  red  stamp  with  George  Wash- 
ington's picture 

Must  have  the  right  of  way. 

The  engine  plows,  when  I  start  on  my  ride, 

Through  the  drifted  banks  of  snow  ; 
But  we  hasten  to  climes  where  the  rivers 
melt, 

And  the  climes  where  the  roses  blow. 
First  the  climes  of  Maine,  then  the  Kansas 
plain, 

Then  whiffs  from  the  Western  bay, 
Till  I  drop  in  the  hands  that  have  reached 
for  me 

A  thousand  leagues  away. 
Pull  open  the  throttle  and  loose  every  brake, 

And  dash  through  the  night  and  the  day, 
For  the  little  red  stamp  with  George  Wash- 
ington's picture 

Must  have  the  right  of  way. 

I'm  the  little  red  stamp  with  George  Wash- 
ington's picture, 
And  I  go  wherever  I  may, 
To  any  spot  in  George  Washington's  land ; 

And  I  go  by  the  shortest  way, 
And  the  guns  of  wrath  would  clear  my  path, 

A  thousand  guns  at  need, 
Of  the  hands  that  should  dare  to  block  my 
course 

Or  slacken  my  onward  speed. 
Stand  back!   Hands  off  of  Uncle  Sam's  mail ! 

Stand  back,  there  !    Back,  I  say ! 
For  the  little  red  stamp  with  George  Wash- 
ington's picture 
Must  have  the  right  of  way. 

-S.  W.  Foss. 


In  Ballast. 


I  have  often  wondered  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  tell  a  tale  of 
marine  adventure  in  fairly  intelligible 
language.  All  the  sea  stories  that  I 
have  ever  read  have  been  written  in  a 
kind  of  nautical  jargon.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  may  be  correct  enough,  though 
upon  this  point  I  confess  I  have  my 
doubts.  Of  course,  we  are  all  aware 
that  evry  Englishman  is  a  born  sailor 
— a  circumstance  which  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  iact,  so  well  established 
on  the  Channel  boats,  that  no  English- 
man is  ever  seasick.  But  I  question 
very  much  if  even  Britons  can  thor- 
oughly understand  nautical  terms,  un- 
less they  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
special  education  and  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  tell  my  little  sea  stories 
in  plain,  homely  English. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  to  some  of  my 
readers  this  may  come  as  a  disappoint- 
ment. Only  last  night  I  told  a  lady,  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  that  T  was  going 
to  make  the  attempt.    Her  face  fell. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  won't  there  be  any- 
thing about  a  belaying-pin?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  she  said.  "I 
always  attach  so  much  importance  to  a 
belaying-pin." 

"What  is  a  belaying-pin?  "  1  asked. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure,"  she  answered, 
with  a  little  hesitation;  "  but  I  rather 
think  that  the  captain  uses  it  to  stick 
in  his  necktie." 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  whether  she 
was  right  in  her  conjecture  or  not.  But 
I  shall  not  make  use  of  the  term.  And 
I  shall  also  avoid  such  expressions  as 
"Avast!"  and  "Ahoy!"  which  always 
strike  me  as  being  particularly  offen- 
sive. I  don't  object  to  plain,  common- 
sense  words,  such  as  mast  and  deck; 
and  this,  I  think,  should  be  accepted  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  method  which  I 
propose  to  adopt  is  not  the  outcome  of 
mere  priggishness,  but  and  honest  en- 
deavor to  make  myself  understood. 

George  Williams  is  a  captain  in  the 
merchant  service.  I  know  him  well. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  an  writing  he 
was  a  young  officer,  full  of  courage  and 
resource,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  a  great 
favorite  with  his  employers,  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Harrison.  He  had  lately 
been  given  the  command  of  a  ship  called 
the  Crocodile,  and  he  therefore  went 
to  see  the  owners,  at  their  office  in  the 


city,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
his  instructions. 

"  Morning,  Williams,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rison. 

"Morning,  sir,"  said  Williams. 

"The  Crocodile  is  to  go  to  Naples 
with  a  cargo  of  — ."  Well,  it  doesn't 
really  matter  what  the  cargo  was;  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  story  that  it  was  a 
cargo  of  something.  George  Williams 
was  quite  satisfied,  so  we  need  not 
trouble  about  it  any  further.  Why 
should  we  be  bothered  about  matters 
that  do  not  concern  us?  Mr.  Harrison 
continued: 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  a  cargo  for  the  return  journey 
at  Naples;  so  you  will  have  to  come 
away  from  there  in  ballast." 

I  am  obliged  to  use  this  term  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  other  that  exactly 
conveys  the  meaning  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
press. But  it  is  a  most  ridiculous  and 
misleading  phrase.  When  a  ship  is 
without  a  cargo,  it  has  to  carry  some 
dead  weight  to  prevent  it  from  being 
too  high  out  of  the  water,  and  this 
dead  weight  is  called  ballast.  And 
then  the  sailors  tell  you  that  the  ship 
is  in  ballast.  Of  course,  what  they 
really  mean  is  that  the  ballast  is  in  the 
ship,  not  the  ship  in  the  ballast.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  explanation, 
though  I  know  it  is  dreadfully  confus- 
ing. 

Mr.  Harrison  went  on  to  say  that 
Williams  would  have  to  look  into  one 
or  two  ports  on  his  way  home  on  the 
chance  of  picking  up  a  cargo.  And  he 
named  the  places  at  which  he  was  to 
call. 

Then  it  was  that  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  George  Williams.  Coal  would 
be  much  more  expensive  out  at  the  for- 
eign nations  than  it  was  in  London. 
Why  not  take  out  sufficient  for  the 
whole  journey,  and  use  it  as  ballast 
before  consuming  it  ?  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  very  highly  of  the  notion  my- 
self. It  seems  to  me  that  the  ship 
would  be  continually  rising  imper- 
ceptibly out  of  the  water,  squeezed  up 
like  an  orange  pip  between  one's 
finger  and  thumb.  But,  then,  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  such  matters; 
so  possibly  my  opinion  is  not  entitled 
to  much  respect.  Anyhow,  the  sugges- 
tion commended  itself  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
and,  between  them,  they  determined 
to  adopt  it. 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Williams. 
"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  put  all  the 
coal  into  the  coal  cellars."  "  Coal  cel- 
lars" was  not  the  expression  which 
George  actually  used.  He  said  "  bunk- 
ers." But  such  a  word  as  that  would 
convey  nothing  to  people  who  had  been 
carefully  brought  up,  and  I  should  not 
think  of  employing  it  myself. 

"  We  shall  have  to  put  some  of  it  into 
the  hold,"  continued  Williams.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  you  can  only  have  little 
slices  of  this  conversation  at  a  time.  It 
requires  so  much  comment  and  expla- 
nation. 

The  hold  is  that  part  of  the  ship  in 
which  the  cargo  is  put.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  quite  the 
proper  place  for  coals.  I  only  hope  that 
George  was  careful  to  have  the  hold 
washed  before  the  next  cargo  went  in. 
It  may  have  been  fruit,  you  know,  or 
ladies'  hats.  No  doubt  George  Wil- 
liams knew  his  own  business. 

The  Crocodile  made  a  successful  jour- 
ney to  Naples,  and  the  cargo  was 
landed  there.  As  Mr.  Harrison  had 
foreseen,  the  Neapolitans  had  nothing 
which  they  wanted  to  send  back,  and 
so  George  Williams  began  the  return 
journey  with  his  ship  in  ballast.  Ac- 
cording to  his  instructions  he  called  at 
Cartagena,  a  Spanish  port,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  stray  cargo  there.  So  soon 
as  he  arrived  he  went  to  the  custom 
house  and  explained  that,  as  he  had  not 
brought  any  merchandise  with  him, 
there  could  not  be  any  duty  for  him  to 
pay.  I  think  that  this  showed  great 
politeness  and  good  feeling  on  George's 
part,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  cus- 
tom house  officials  did  not  meet  him  in 
anything  like  a  friendly  spirit.  They 
were  not  content  to  accept  his  word, 
but  asked  him  to  produce  his  papers. 
Fortunately,  George  happened  to  have 
these  with  him,  and  so  he  very  kindly 
allowed  the  chief  custom  house  officer 
to  look  at  them.    A  ship's  papers  give 


a  number  of  statistics  as  to  cargo,  des- 
tination and  so  forth,  calculated  to  sat- 
isfy even  the  most  inquisitive  mind.  In 
the  case  of  the  Crocodile  the  papers 
contained  nothing  that  George  Wil- 
liams did  not  know  by  heart.  So,  after 
all,  they  might  have  taken  his  word. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  chief  custom 
house  officer  examined  the  papers  with 
an  eye  keen  to  detect  the  slightest 
irregularity.  Among  the  first  things 
to  attract  his  attention  were  those 
unlucky  coals.  The  quantity  carried 
was  evidently  far  more  than  the  clever- 
est captain  could  have  squeezed  in  the 
ship's  coal  cellars. 

"Oho!"  he  exclaimed,  in  excellent 
Spanish. 

Many  writers  in  recounting  a  conver- 
sation of  this  sort,  would  endeavor  to 
heighten  the  description  by  putting  in 
a  number  of  Spanish  words,  and  assum- 
ing that  their  unfortunate  readers  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  them.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  bad  art.  I  never  assume 
that  my  readers  understand  anything. 
It  is  safer  not  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
although  the  custom  house  officer  spoke 
in  Spanish  because  he  knew  no  other 
language,  and  George  Williams  got  as 
near  to  it  as  he  could,  I  shall  not  give 
the  conversation  as  it  was  spoken,  but 
carefully  translate  every  word. 

"  Oho!  "  said  the  custom  house  offi- 
cer.   "  What  is  this?" 

"  Coals,"  said  George. 

"  You  have  large  cellars." 

"  Yes,"  said  George. 

"  But  not  large  enough  for  all  this 
coal." 

"No,"  said  George. 

"  Where,  then,  have  you  put  it?  " 

"In  the  hold,"  said  George. 

"  In  the  hold!  Aha!  Then  it  is  mer- 
chandise. You  are  going  to  sell  it.  It 
is  smuggled!    You  must  pay  a  fine." 

"  A  fine!  "  shouted  George.  "What 
for?  " 

"You  have  endeavored  to  deceive 
the  custom  house.  You  are  a  smuggler! 
You  will  have  to  pay  three  times  the 
value  of  the  coal! " 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
George. 

"Then  I  shall  put  your  ship  under 
arrest,"  said  the  custom  house  officer. 
And,  sure  enough,  when  George  went 
back  to  luncheon,  he  found  two  Span- 
ish officials  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 
The  Crocodile  was  a  prisoner  until  the 
fine  should  be  paid. 

George  Williams  was  annonyed.  It 
was  bad  enoug  to  be  be  fined  when  you 
were  guilty,  but  to  be  fined  when  you 
were  innocent  was  simply  disgusting. 
Besides,  the  fine  was  a  heavy  one,  and 
if  the  owner  had  to  pay  it,  their  feel- 
ings toward  him  might  undergo  a 
change.  This  would  be  unpleasant. 
To  pay  the  fine  himself  would  be  more 
unpleasant  still.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  a  Spanish  man-of-war  lying 
in  the  harbor,  and  George  knew  that 
any  appeal  for  help  on  the  part  of  the 
custom  house  officials  would  receive 
immediate  attention  in  that  quarter. 
So  he  determined  to  proceed  with  ut- 
most caution.  He  sent  for  the  engineer, 
and  asked  him  how  soon  he  could  get 
up  steam.  The  engineer  replied  that 
he  could  be  ready  in  about  an  hour's 
time.  You  see  this  was  really  a  most 
important  matter.  If  a  ship's  boilers 
are  once  allowed  to  become  cool,  it 
takes,  as  a  rule,  a  good  four  and 
twenty  hours  to  get  up  steam  again. 
But  the  Crocodile's  fires  had  been 
banked  up,  so  the  engines  could  be 
made  ready  to  start  again  at  compara- 
tively short  notice.  Having  given  his 
instructions  to  the  engineer  and  the 
mate,  George  turned  to  the  custom- 
house officials  and  commenced  a  fluent 
conversation  with  them  in  his  best 
Spanish.  He  began  by  observing  that 
he  thought  he  had  been  foolish  ;  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  struggle  against 
properly  constituted  authority,  and  so 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  the  fine. 
He  then  remarked  that  the  engineer 
had  discovered  a  leak  in  one  of  the  boil- 
ers and  had  been  busy  repairing  it.  He 
now  wished  to  give  the  ship  a  short  run 
just  to  see  if  the  ship  was  all  right 
again.  Probably  they  would  not  object 
to  this.  And  he  finished  up  by  inviting 
them  to  step  downstairs  into  his  pri- 
vate sitting  room  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
wine  with  him. 


Whether  it  was  that  these  poor  Span- 
iards were  guileless  souls,  or  that  offer 
of  a  drink  was  one  that  could  not  be 
declined,  I  know  not,  but  the  invitation 
was  accepted  with  avidity.  Hospitality 
is  one  of  George's  strong  points,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  spent  a  de- 
lightful time  with  his  two  new  friends. 
After  a  while  the  steady,  regular  throb 
of  the  engines  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
but  this  in  no  way  interrupted  the  har- 
mony of  the  proceedings.  Presently, 
however,  the  merry  little  party  was 
startled  by  the  boom  of  a  gun.  They 
all  rushed  upstairs  on  to  the  deck. 

The  Crocodile  was  steaming  as  fast 
as  she  could  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  George  turned  and  looked  at 
the  Spanish  warship.  An  angry  puff 
of  white  smoke  appeared  on  her  side, 
and  the  screeching  of  the  shot  as  it 
passed  overhead  told  him  that  she  was 
really  in  earnest  this  time.  One  of  the 
unhappy  custom-house  officers  gave  a 
yell  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  where  he 
was  presently  rescued  by  a  friendly 
boat.  The  other,  having  a  distaste 
for  cold  water,  ran  downstairs  and  hid! 
George  Williams  at  once  made  his  way 
on  to  the  bridge.  This  is  another  of 
those  perplexing  nautical  terms.  It 
means  a  sort  of  perch  near  the  middle 
of  the  ship,  from  which  the  captain  is 
accustomed  to  give  his  orders.  An- 
other gun  from  the  warship,  and  this 
time  the  shot  fell  into  the  sea  quite  close 
to  them. 

"Steward,"  said  George,  "fetch  me 
my  glasses.  You  will  find  them  on  the 
table  in  my  sitting  room." 

It  was  the  binocular  glasses  that  he 
meant,  not  the  other  ones.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  explain.  Fortunately, 
the  steward  was  a  clever  man  and  un- 
derstood perfectly.  He  ran  down- 
stairs, found  the  glasses  and  came 
back  as  quickly  as  he  could.  While  he 
was  making  his  way  up  on  the  bridge 
the  warship  fired  again.  The  shot  just 
whisked  off  the  steward's  cap  and 
passed  on  without  doing  further  dam- 
age. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  asked  me  to 
suppress  this  fact  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  story  of  this  kind  some  such  inci- 
dent invariably  occurs.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  force  in  this  criticism, 
but  I  cannot  comply  with  my  friend's 
request.  I  feel  bound  to  tell  the  story 
as  George  Williams  told  it.  And  he 
assured  me  that  it  was  true. 

The  Crocodile  had  by  this  time  got 
clear  of  the  harbor  and,  though  the 
man-of-war  continued  firing  for  some 
little  time  longer,  none  of  the  shot3 
took  effect.  But  George  Williams 
knew  very  well  that  as  yet  he  was  by 
no  means  out  of  his  difficulty.  He  had 
seen  that  the  Spanish  battleship  was 
getting  up  steam  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  he  was  quite  aware  that  once 
started  she  would  gain  upon  him  stead- 
ily. So  he  steamed  away  westward  as 
fast  as  his  ship  could  carry  him.  It 
was  all  in  vain.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance a  black  smudge  of  smoke  on  the 
horizon  told  him  that  his  enemy  was  in 
hot  pursuit.  Hour  after  hour  passed, 
while  the  Spanish  warship  came  grad- 
ually nearer  and  nearer,  and  George 
Williams  was  enabled  to  experience 
those  delightful  sensations  which  all 
true  sportsmen  declare  that  the  fox  so 
thoroughly  enjoys  when  he  hears  the 
hounds  in  full  cry.  At  length  Gibral- 
tar appeared  in  sight.  George,  in  bis 
playful  way,  told  me  that  he  "  made 
the  Rock."  But,  of  course,  this  was 
only  his  humorous  exaggeration. 
George  is  a  high-minded  gentleman, 
and  in  his  more  serious  moments  I 
have  never  known  him  to  deviate  from 
the  truth — except  when  he  was  talk- 
ing Spanish.  And  that  is  a  language 
which  lends  itself  to  allegory. 

When  he  was  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Gibraltar,  George  suddenly  stopped 
and  allowed  all  his  steam  to  blow  off 
through  something  which,  I  believe,  is 
called  the  exhaust  pipe.  I  have  not  an 
idea  what  this  is,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  noise  was  simply  hideous.  The 
captain  of  the  Spanish  battleship  very 
naturally  concluded  that  the  Croco- 
dile's engine  had  broken  down  and 
prepared  in  triumph  to  seize  upon  his 
helpless  victim. 

Meanwhile,  George  was  making  signs 
to  the  lookout  station  at  Gibraltar. 
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He  asked  for  no  sort  of  help.  All  he 
said  was:  "  Please  make  a  note  of  the 
exact  position  of  this  ship,  the  Croco- 
dile." And  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  lookout  station  very  kindly  sig- 
nalled back  to  say  that  he  had  done  so. 

Then  the  Spanish  man-of-war  came 
up  in  all  her  majesty,  and  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  Crocodile. 
There  was  nothing  for  George  to  do 
but  to  submit,  and  so  he  and  his  ship 
were  taken  back  to  Cartagena. 

But,  directly  they  arrived  there, 
George  telegraphed  the  British  embas- 
sador at  Madrid  to  say  that  the 
Crocodile  had  been  illegally  arrested 
by  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  For  the 
sea  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  is 
held,  by  international  law,  to  belong  to 
the  nation  which  owns  that  coast;  and, 
as  George  had  been  within  three  miles 
of  Gibraltar  at  the  time  when  he  was 
caught,  his  ship  had  been  seized  in 
British  waters.  He  also  sent  a  similar 
one  to  Messrs.  Evans  and  Harrison  in 
London. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  the  British 
foreign  office  acts  with  great  prompti- 
tude and  firmness.  They  communi- 
cated at  once  with  the  authorities  at 
Gibraltar,  who  confirmed  George's 
statements  in  every  particular,  and  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  Croco- 
dile was  released.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Spanish  Government  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  £5000  damages  for 
illegal  capture  and  detention. 

And,  strange  to  say,  George  Wil- 
liams is  still  a  great  favorite  with  his 
employers,  Messrs.  Evans  and  Harri- 
son.— Geo.  P.  Hawtry. 


A  Squirrel  Yarn. 


The  Kincaid  ranch  in  Romero  canyon 
boasts  of  an  educated  squirrel.  The 
Santa  Barbara  Press  says  it  is  one  of 
the  "self-made"  kind,  as  it  never  had 
opportunity  for  schooling  at  the  hands 
of  man. 

Mr.  Kincaid  had  been  greatly  trou- 
bled with  squirrels  ;  his  vegetables  suf- 
fered because  of  their  depredations, 
and  so  he  purchased  some  strychnine 
with  which  to  strike  back.  The 
strychnine  was  in  a  small  vial,  on  a 
shelf  by  his  cabin  door.  Near  it  was  a 
cake  of  soap,  and  one  day  he  missed 
both  soap  and  strychnine.  As  things 
in  that  part  of  the  valley  have  a  habit 
of  disappearing,  he  thought  little  about 
it  until  a  few  days  later,  when  he  was 
hoeing  his  corn  field.  His  hoe  struck 
into  a  squirrel  hole  and  brought  out 
the  cake  of  soap,  showing  the  marks  of 
the  little  animal's  teeth.  The  next 
moment  he  unearthed  the  vial  of 
poison.  Both  had  been  stolen  by  the 
squirrel,  who  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  safer  to  take  the  strychnine  in 
bottles  than  in  smaller  doses. 


What  is  Luck? 


In  replying  to  the  query,  "  Does  not 
luck  sometimes  play  a  goodly  part  in  a 
man's  success  ?  "  Edward  W.  Bok,  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  writes: 
"Never!  Henry  Ward  Beecher  an- 
swered this  question  once  for  all  when 
he  said:  'No  man  prospers  in  this 
world  by  luck,  unless  it  be  the  luck  of 
getting  up  early,  working  hard  and 
maintaining  honor  and  integrity.' 
What  so  often  seems  to  many  young 
men,  on  the  surface,  as  being  luck  in  a 
man's  career  is  nothing  more  than  hard 
work  done  at  some  special  time.  The 
idea  that  luck  is  a  factor  in  a  man's 
success  has  ruined  thousands;  it  has 
never  helped  a  single  person.  A  fortu- 
nate chance  comes  to  a  young  man 
sometimes  just  at  the  right  moment. 
And  that  some  people  call  luck.  But 
that  chance  was  given  him  because  he 
had  at  some  time  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the 
chance.  That  is  the  only  luck  there  is. 
Work  hard,  demonstrate  your  ability 
and  show  to  others  that  if  an  oppor- 
tunity comes  within  your  grasp  you  are 
able  to  use  it." 


The  Reason.— First  Burglar:  Why, 
what's  the  matter  ?  Have  you  been  in 
a  railway  accident  ?  Second  Burglar: 
Oh,  no,  but  I  broke  into  a  house  where 
a  woman  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  her 
husband,  and  she  mistook  me  for  him. 


A  Crumb  and  a  Quarrel. 


Chicken  Puff  and  Chicken  Fluff 
Never  knew  when  they  had  enough. 
Chicken  Puff  found  a  luscious  crumb ; 
Chicken  Fluff  cried,  "Give  me  some  !  " 
"Oh,  no!"  said  Puff,  in  an  injured  tone, 
"Remember  the  worm  you  gobbled  alone!" 
"  'Twas  a  very  small  worm,"  responded  Fluff, 
"And  you  had  just  gone  off  in  a  huff; 
Y/our  greediness  fills  me  with  disgust, 
And  have  a  bite  of  that  crumb  I  must !  " 
Puff  made  a  face  and  away  he  ran 
So  fast  that  he  fell  in  the  drinking  pan; 
Right  in  after  him  tumbled  Fluff, 
And  for  once  those  greedies  had  enough — 
Of  water,  I  mean,  for  they'nearly  drowned — 
But  the  crumb  dissolved  and  couldn't  be 
found.  —Hartford  Times. 


The  Fireman's  Cat. 


Old  Duffy  was  Tom  Field's  cat. 

Tom  was  a  fireman.  He  lived  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  a  little  house 
on  Dean  street,  just  outside  the  city 
limits  ;  that  is,  he  lived  there  during 
the  day.  At  night  he  stayed  at  the 
engine  house,  to  be  on  hand  in  case  of 
fire. 

Although  Tom  was  a  great,  strong 
fellow,  with  a  deep,  gruff  voice,  Old 
Duffy  knew  that  he  had  a  kind,  warm 
heart ;  for  he  had  picked  her  from  the 
streets  one  stormy  night  when  she  was 
a  homeless  kitten,  hungry  and  forlorn, 
and  had  cared  for  her  ever  since.  She 
had  grown  to  be  a  fine-looking  cat,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  she  was  very  fond 
of  her  master. 

Every  morning  when  Tom  came  home 
to  breakfast  Old  Duffy  went  down  to 
the  gate  to  meet  him,  and  in  the  even- 
ing when  he  started  for  the  engine- 
house  she  would  go  with  him  a  little 
way.  When  her  four  kittens  were  born 
she  was  not  easy  until  she  had  coaxed 
him  up  into  the  barn  loft  and  he  had 
properly  admired  them.  What  clean, 
fat  little  kittens  they  were  !  Two  jet 
black  and  two  yellow— just  like  Old 
Duffy  herself. 

When  Tom  wanted  to  pay  these  kit- 
tens a  visit  he  had  to  climb  a  ladder, 
then  cross  a  beam,  open  a  door  and  go 
through  a  low,  narrow  doorway.  This 
door  was  generally  closed.  There  was 
a  hole  in  it  through  which  Old  Duffy 
came  in  or  went  out,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

One  night  Old  Duffy  was  awakened 
very  suddenly.  The  air  was  full  of 
smoke  and  outside  there  seemed  to  be 
some  unusual  excitement.  There  was 
the  sound  of  many  feet  running  to  and 
fro,  and  voices  were  shouting,  "Fire! 
fire!  fire! " 

Old  Duffy  sprang  up  in  fright,  seized 
a  kitten  in  her  mouth,  and  started  to 
rush  through  the  opening  in  the  door. 
But  she  was  driven  back  by  clouds  of 
smoke,  through  which  leaped  angry, 
red  flames,  and,  with  the  kitten  still  in 
her  mouth,  Old  Duffy  jumped  upon  the 
sill  of  the  loft  window.  The  room  was 
full  of  smoke. 

"  Me-ow  ! "  she  cried,  piteously. 
Tom's  father  was  in  the  crowd  below. 
He  heard  the  cry,  and,  holding  his 
arms  up  toward  her,  he  called  : 

"Come,  Duffy!  There's  a  good 
Duffy.    Jump  ! " 

Old  Duffy  looked  down  hesitatingly. 
She  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  flames 
beneath  her,  and  she  seemed  to  know 
that  the  only  way  of  escape  was 
through  the  window.  She  crouched 
down  and  made  ready  to  jump.  Just 
then  one  of  the  kittens  made  a  soft 
"  Me-ow." 

Old  Duffy  turned  from  the  window 
and  went  back  to  the  basket  which 
contained  her  family. 

"  Purr-me-ow  !  "  she  said,  gently  to 
the  kittens. 

Brave  Old  Duffy !  She  could  not  save 
her  kittens,  and  she  would  not  save 
herself. 

Then  came  the  hissing  of  a  fire  en- 
gine, and  more  commotion  outside.  And 
then  a  fireman's  ladder  was  raised 
against  the  window,  and  Old  Duffy 
heard  Tom's  hearty,  cheery  voice.  It 
made  her  purr  for  very  joy. 

In  a  moment  more  Tom  lifted  Old 
Duffy  and  her  kittens  from  the  basket, 
and  carried  them  down  the  ladder  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

"I'm  not  the  fellow  to  let  a  lucky 
cat  burn  to  death,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
carried  Old  Duffy  and  her  family  into 
the  house. — Little  Men  and  Women. 


The  Dress  of  Quakers. 


The  dress  of  Quakerism — that  is  to 
say,  the  garb  and  speech  which  have 
always  been  traditionally  associated 
with  the  sect — may  well  be  treated 
first,  though  not  of  the  highest  order 
of  importance,  because  these  go  to 
form  the  first  (often  the  only)  impres- 
sions of  those  whose  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  what  has  been  seen  only.  The 
use  of  the  quietest  styles,  as  was  com- 
mon in  Fox's  day,  and  of  garments 
differing  widely  from  the  fashions  of 
later  times,  was  a  part  of  the  strong 
protest  which  the  early  Friends  felt 
called  upon  to  make  against  scandalous 
and  criminal  license  of  the  Restoration 
period  in  England,  when  the  whole  of 
"  polite  "  society,  following  the  lead  of 
the  buffoon  King  Charles  II.,  seemed 
determined  to  turn  into  contempt  all 
that  for  which  Puritanism  had  stood, 
its  politics  and  government,  its  morals 
and  religion.  In  these  days  it  will  be 
admitted  by  most  of  the  adherents  of 
the  sect  that  the  protest  or  "  testi- 
mony "  as  to  plainness  of  apparel  is  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  higher 
meaning.  *  *  *  Not  long  ago  a  man 
in  New  York  published  a  book  descrip- 
tive of  what  he  called  "Society,"  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  it  was 
necessary  for  "fashionable"  people, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  "  position  " 
fully,  to  spend  annually  a  sum  more 
than  enough  to  support  the  families  of 
two  hundred  skilled  workingmen  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  that  the 
mistress  of  such  an  establishment  was 
expected — that  is,  compelled — to  pay 
$10,000  for  dress  alone  in  a  twelve- 
month. Here  are  rich  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Friendly  " 
spirit;  not  necessarily  the  old  idea  that 
persons  should  wear  a  severely  plain, 
unfashionable,  and  very  conspicuous 
dress,  or  even  that  there  is  any  especial 
merit  in  so  doing,  but  that  expendi- 
tures upon  the  "  things  which  perish  " 
should  be  directed  by  justice,  delicacy, 
good  taste  and  common  sense. — Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 


Girl's  Life  in  Spain. 


One  of  my  amusements  in  the  hotel, 
writes  a  Paris  correspondent  of  Har- 
per's Bazar,  is  chatting  with  a  family 
of  Spanish  girls  from  San  Sebastian, 
daughters  of  an  American  mother  and 
a  Spanish  father,  who  was  naturalized 
in  America,  then  returned  to  his  own 
country  and  died  there,  leaving  his 
girls  as  Spanish  as  possible  in  manners 
and  as  American  as  possible  in  sympa- 
thies. A  girl's  life  in  Spain,  they  say, 
is  not  an  enviable  one,  except  for  the 
fact — which  might  appeal  to  some  girls 
— that  they  come  out  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, or  even  at  twelve,  at  which  age 
they  may  marry.  My  San  Sebastian 
friends  have  a  cousin  who  married  at 
fourteen  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  one  of 
their  schoolmates  has  two  children  at 
fifteen.  When  I  inquired  what  these 
preternaturally  young  mothers  might 
look  like  at  forty,  I  was  told  with  can- 
dor that  they  looked  like  old  hags. 

Spanish  girls  are  all  convent-bred. 
Their  education  consists  largely  of  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  embroidery,  which 
they  learn  to  perfection.  These  early 
marriages  are  seldom  happy,  but  di- 
vorce is  unheard  of  in  Spain.  Feminin- 
ism,  as  the  French  understand  it,  is  so 
far  unknown.  People  unhappily  mar- 
ried separate  and  live  out  their  lives  as 
best  they  can.  Spain  is  only  just  be- 
ginning to  admit  charily  the  bicycle  for 
girls  and  women  of  birth.  Spanish 
women  ride  the  horse  a  great  deal  and 
well.  The  bicycle  appeals  to  them 
less,  as  they  are  naturally  indolent. 
They  are  very  fond  of  pretty  frocks, 
and  usually  dress  with  great  taste,  in 
spite  of  bright  colors,  which  the  Span- 
ish sky  seems  to  call  for. 

"I  hain't  a-goin'  to  the  war  ef  I  kin 
possibly  keep  outen  hit."  "That's 
right;  hit's  a  heap  safer  at  home."  "I 
hain't  oneasy  about  Spanish  bullets  an' 
don't  mind  yaller  fever  no  more  than  I 
mind  eatin'  a  baked  'tater,'  but  I 
don't  like  the  idy  of  keepin'  my  hair 
cut  close  an'  havin'  to  stand  up  so 
blamed  straight.  Hit  makes  me  feel 
lonesome." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Vegetable  Salad. — Use  two  boiled 
beets,  two  carrots  and  one  potato, 
slice,  add  a  few  French  peas  of  string 
beans,  then  pour  over  the  mayonnaise. 
In  using  canned  vegetables,  drain  off  the 
liquor  and  thoroughly  rinse  the  vege- 
tables with  cold  water. 

\j  HE  E  SE  Rolls. — Into  the  bread 
dough,  when  very  light,  work  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Make  into  round 
cakes  with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Spread 
over  the  tops  freely  grated  cheese; 
double  and  bake  when  very  light  again. 
These  are  particularly  nice  when  snail 
and  crisp,  and  served  with  salad. 

Chocolate  Caramel  Sauce. — Into  a 
clean  saucepan  put  two  cupfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  one  cupful  of  hot 
water.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved 
boil  without  stirring  until  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  will  quickly 
crisp  and  snap.  Have  ready  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cocoa  dissolved  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water.  Add 
this  to  the  syrup,  and  boil  until,  on 
testing,  it  is  as  brittle  as  before.  Take 
quickly  from  the  fire  and  serve  at  once. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Wash  the  rhubarb 
and  cut  off  the  root  and  leaf  end,  but 
do  not  peel  it,  unless  very  tough,  for 
the  pink  skin  gives  a  fine  color  and 
flavor.  If  it  is  a  very  sour  variety, 
pour  boiling  water  over  it  and  let  it 
stand  five  minutes,  then  drain  it.  Put 
the  rhubarb,  cut  into  inch  pieces,  into 
a  deep  dish,  earthen  or  granite,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  one  level  cup  of  sugar 
to  each  heaped  pint  of  rhubarb.  If  you 
like  the  syrup  thick,  mix  one  level 
tables poonful  of  cornstarch  with  the 
sugar.  Add  also  one  saltspoonful  salt. 
Cover  with  a  rich  pastry  crust  and 
bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Baked  Stuffed  Onions. — Select 
large  onions  as  near  of  a  size  as  pos- 
sible; peel  them,  cover  with  boiling 
salted  water  and  simmer  for  ten  min- 
utes. Drain,  scoop  out  the  centre  of 
each  onion  and  fill  the  cavity  with  cold 
minced  meat  of  any  kind,  highly 
seasoned  and  moistened  with  beaten 
egg  and  a  very  little  melted  butter. 
Place  the  onions  closely  together  in  a 
baking  pan,  baste  with  a  little  butter 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  ten- 
der and  browned,  basting  occasionally 
with  butter.  Prepare  separately  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  nice  brown  sauce, 
add  the  scooped-out  centers  after 
chopping  very  fine,  season  highly  and 
pour  round  the  onions  before  serving. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Into  one 
quart  of  sifted  flour  rub  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  butter;  add  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  stir  until  well  mixed.  Add 
gradually  sufficient  milk  to  mix  to  a 
soft  dough,  divide  into  three  portions; 
roll  each  out  in  a  round  cake,  place  on 
a  greased  jelly  cake  tin  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Split  and  butter  while  hot; 
spread  over  each  half  a  layer  of  crushed 
and  sweetened  berries,  then  a  little 
whipped  cream.  Put  together  in  two 
cakes  of  three  layers  each,  covering  the 
top  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  cream 
and  as  many  perfect  berries  as  can  be 
crowded  on. 

Orange  Souffle. — Half  a  pint  of 
orange  juice  and  a  pint  of  whipped 
cream  will  make  a  delicious  souffle. 
Soak  one-fourth  box  of  gelatine  in  one- 
half  cup  of  juice  for  five  minutes,  then 
stir  in  one-half  cup  of  boiling  water, 
which  will  dissolve  it.  Mix  the  rest  of 
the  juice  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  until 
they  from  a  syrup,  then  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  stir  all  well 
into  the  gelatine.  Put  in  a  cold  place 
or  on  ice,  and  when  it  begins  to  set  stir 
the  whipped  cream  in  lightly  and  leave 
until  firm.  Turn  out  and  eat  with  any 
nice  sauce.  Need  it  be  added  that  one- 
half  pint  of  plain  cream  makes  a  pint 
of  whipped  cream?  A  tiny  pinch  of 
salt  is  a  help  in  whipping  the  cream, 
which  is  neither  a  long  nor  a  complex 
operation. 

A  little  girl  is  reported  to  have 
written  in  her  examination  paper, 
"The  Arctic  ocean  is  chiefly  used  for 
purposes  of  exploration." 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  6,  1898. 


Dec. 
5s  7tfd 
5s  8*d 
5s   9  d 


5s  lOtfd 


May. 
—®- 


-ft,  - 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  71*®  73*      I  67   @  JgK 

Thursday   74*®   72H  69*®  68* 

Friday..    73  I   76*  69H@  70S 

Saturday   t  ®    <§  

Monday   t  ®    9  

Tuesday   76*®   74  *  70*®  68 

t  Holiday. 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week :  .  . 

July. 

Wednesday   6s  2*d 

Thursday   6s  4*d 

Friday   6s  5  d 

Saturday   

Monday   - — - — " 

Tuesday   6s  9  d 

San  Frant-Isco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $1  26  @1  28* 

Friday   1  29  ®1  31* 

Saturday  *  @  

Monday    

Tuesday      @    ®  

Wednesday   1  29,„@l  30   @  

•Adjourned  from  Friday  until  Wednesday,  on 
account  of  the  Fourth. 


Market  for  wheat  has  been  inactive  most 
of  the  week  under  review,  holiday  observ- 
ances using  up  much  of  the  time.  Quotable 
values  in  the  sample  or  open  market  show  no 
special  change,  but  there  was  a  better  under- 
tone, and  improved  prices  were  established  in 
speculative  or  Call  Board  dealings,  based  on 
latest  estimates  of  the  world's  crop  not  show- 
ing such  a  heavy  yield,  prospectively,  as  was 
predicted  a  few  weeks  ago.  Chicago  recorded 
a  gain  per  bushel  of  4c  or  more  on  July  Wheat 
and  about  3c  on  Dec.  Liverpool  advanced  8d 
per  cental  on  July  and  4d  on  Dec.  If  firmness 
continues  in  Eastern  and  foreign  centers  spot 
wheat  here  must  eventually  receive  more  or 
less  benefit,  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
abroad. 

Recent  developments  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  bear  movement  of  the  past  few  weeks 
was  in  a  great  measure  forced,  the  actual  con- 
ditions not  warranting  such  low  prices  as  were 
temporarily  established  in  the  speculative 
markets,  and  which  directly  affected  and  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  values  for  actual 
wheat.  Foreign  importing  countries  were 
carrying  very  light  stocks  of  wheat,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  heavy  operators  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  get  values 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  buy  in  to  advantage.  There  is  no  de- 
nying that  the  crop  in  most  of  the  wheat 
countries  north  of  the  equator  is  more  likely 
to  be  liberal  than  otherwise,  but  that  the 
yield  will  be  as  immense  as  predicted  in  some 
of  the  early  estimates  is  doubtful.  The  bear 
movement  is  on  a  par  with  the  bulling  of  the 
market  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  when 
prices  were  crowded  to  higher  levels  than 
could  be  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  manipulators  to  unload  some  high- 
priced  wheat  at  profitable  figures.  After  un- 
loading, values  could  not  be  crowded  too  low 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  same  parties. 
Some  ordinarily  shrewd  dealers  were  fooled 
by  the  upward  movement,  so  adroitly  was  the 
scheme  managed.  To  what  extent  the  depress- 
ing of  values  will  mislead  cannot,  of  course, 
be  determined  at  this  date,  but  that  some  will 
be  caught  is  no  doubt  correct.  It  seems  to  be 
bred  in  the  bone  for  most  holders  to  hold  on 
an  up  market,  and  to  want  to  sell  when  weak- 
ness is  the  pronounced  feature,  with  prices 
down  to  or  close  to  bedrock.  Thus  manipula- 
tors are  steadily  aided  in  shaping  values  up 
or  down,  as  best  suits  their  convenience. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1896-97.  1897-98. 

Llv.  quotations  6s3*d@6s4*d  7s3d@7s3*d 

Freight  rates   20<i.22*s  24*®27*s 

Local  market  $1.22*@1.27*  |1.25®1.30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

During  the  past  ten  cereal  years  wheat  ex- 
ports were : 

Season.  Centals.  Value. 

1897-98  10,112,641  $15,261,951 

1896-97   10.101,592  13,042,688 

1895-96   10,293,957  10,629,629 

1894-95    9,605,296  8.607,135 

1893-94    8,966,268  9,449,612 

1892-93   10,553,619  13,825,632  | 

1891-92   13,092.364  22,089,728  I 

1890-91   13,828  701  20,009,223 

1889-90   13,704,333  17,986,701  I 

1888-89..   13,292,127  19,634,652  1 

Of  the  10,431,937  centals  wheat  received  the 
past  season,  L 312, 189  centals  were  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  against  668,527  centals 
in  previous  season.  Included  in  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  flour — 1,323, 763  barrels — there  were 
received  from  Oregon  and  Washington  367,340 
barrels,  against  314,100  barrels  for  previous 
season.  Total  shipments  of  wheat  and  its 
equivalent  in  flour  from  this  State,  for  past 
year,  aggregate  629,057  short  tons,  with  a  val- 
uation of  $18,965,086.  Vessels  to  the  number 
of  174  were  dispatched  with  wheat  consti- 
tuting the  entire  or  main  cargo. 

California  Milling  II  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25  @1  30 

Oregon  Valley   1  25  @1  30 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   130  @1  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  32* 

Off  qualities  wheat   90  ®1  10 


CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  «1.26@1.31%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.29%® 
1.30;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
July  1st  and  June  1st: 

Tons—  July  1st.      June  1st. 

Wheat  *43,341  42,542 

Barley   15,337  15,874 

OatB   2,334  3,092 

Corn   2,090  1,592 

♦Including  22,811  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  14,840 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  5,192  tons  at  Port  Costa,  2,161  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  an  Increase  of  799  tons  for  month  of 
June.  A  year  ago  there  were  24,688  tons 
wheat  In  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Floor. 

Values  have  not  fluctuated  materially  since 
previous  review.  Stocks  are  not  especially 
heavy,  but  with  limited  inquiry,  both  on  local 
account  and  for  shipment,  offerings  proved 
more  than  sufficient  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Millers  are  running  lightly  at  pres- 
ent, and  are  apt  to  continue  in  same  fashion 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  or  until  new  wheat 
suitable  for  grinding  begins  to  be  offered 
freely. 

Supertlnc,  lower  grades  I.'S  25®3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50(33  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50®4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75@4  85 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  85®5  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50@4  75 

Barley. 

There  has  been  a  lirmer  market  for  this 
cereal  than  experienced  during  previous  week. 
Some  dealers  predicted  lower  levels  for  values 
than  were  established,  and  tried  hard  to 
shape  affairs  in  accordance  with  their  predic- 
tions, but  the  undertaking  was  a  little  too 
much  for  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tol- 
erably heavy  quantities  of  barley  lately 
landed  here  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
the  recent  rather  low  prices  for  this  cereal 
would  not  have  been  possible.  If  the  low 
prices  had  been  previously  and  steadily  cur- 
rent, very  little  if  any  barley  would  have 
landed  here  from  the  north.  Stocks  in  local 
Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st  inst.— 15,337 
tons— were  mostly  of  1897  crop  imported  from 
the  north.  A  year  ago  supplies  in  same  ware- 
houses were  12,548  tons,  about  half  of  the  lat- 
ter being  new  barley.  Warehouses  are  not 
likely  to  be  heavily  burdened  with  this  cereal 
the  current  season. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choioe  1  20  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1898,  delivery,  H.  1701.20. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @— . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  ef  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.19® 
1.19'4;  May,  1899,$  @  . 


The  local  market  has  displayed  little  activ- 
ity the  current  week.  Valueshave  not  shown 
any  pronounced  changes,  quotations  keeping 
close  to  the  figures  last  noted,  but  the  mar- 
ket was  not  firm,  unless  In  a  smtll  way 
for  some  oats  of  superior  quality.  Supplies 
in  local  warehouses  on  1st  inst.  were  reported 
at  2634  tons,  being  458  tons  less  than  for  pre- 
ceding month,  but  about  600  tons  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  reported  in  stock  at  norrespond- 
ing  date  in  1897. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  35  ®  

White,  good  to  choice  1  25  ®1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  @1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  ®1  30 

Milling    1  30  ®1  32* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  32*@1  37* 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    ®  

Corn. 

There  is  very  little  domestic  corn  in  store 
here,  but  Eastern  continues  in  liberal  supply. 
While  the  market  is  not  firm,  demand  being 
light  at  existing  rates,  stocks  are  mainly  in 
hands  competent  to  hold,  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tion where  undue  selling  pressure  is  exerted. 
Offerings  are  almost  wholly  large  corn.  Small 
Yellow  is  in  such  very  limited  stock  as  to  be 
obtainable  only  in  a  retail  way.  The  quantity 
reported  in  local  warehouses  on  1st  inst.  was 
more  than  double  the  amount  on  hand  a  year 
ago,  the  figures  being  2090  tons  on  the  1st. 
and  815  tons  on  July  1st,  1897. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07*@1  12* 

Large  Yellow  l  07*®  1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  35  ®1  40 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*@1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ¥0>   —  ®  — 

Kye. 

Demand  is  no  better  than  at  former  review, 
and  prices  keep  at  a  low  range.  This  cereal 
has  been  cheaper,  however,  in  some  previous 

seasons. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing,  there  being  an  absence  of 
both  demand  and  offerings,  and  values  are  in 

consequence  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  1  40  @1  50 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Business  is  of  a  slow  order  in  the  local  bean 
market,  with  little  inquiry  from  any  quarter, 


and  to  this  extent  the  situation  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  selling  interest.  On  the  other 
side  may  be  mentioned  comparatively  light 
stocks,  with  a  certainty  that  coming  crop  in 
this  State  will  be  far  below  the  average. 
Market  at  present  is  rather  easy  in  tone,  but 
any  material  increase  in  the  demand  would 
speedily  develop  firmness. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  n>s   1  85  @i  90 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  90 

Laay  Washington   1  70  ®1  80 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   8  60  @2  70 

Bayos,good  to  oholce   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choioe   2  75  ®2  87* 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market  iu 
the  East  is  from  a  New  York  contemporary, 
and  comes  through  by  mail  of  recent  date. 
Prices  given  are  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds: 

The  inability  to  Interest  any  class  of  trade  has 
finally  resulted  in  quite  a  sharp  decline  In  nearly 
all  grades,  and  the  market  is  still  in  an  unsettled 
and  largely  nominal  condition.  There  has  been  a 
practical  suspension  of  export  business  even  to 
ports  that  have  until  recently  taken  more  or  less 
stock,  and  home  jobbers  have  insisted  that  as  they 
were  selling  so  few  beans  to  the  consumine  trade 
they  would  make  no  fresh  purchases  so  long  as 
they  had  any  goods  on  hand.  Along  with  these 
unfavorable  conditions  came  a  little  freer  offering 
of  stock  from  the  country,  which  Increased  the 
pressure  to  sell  and  caused  frequent  cuts  in 
prices.  Marrow  have  declined  rapidly  and  can 
now  be  bought  in  a  jobbing  way  at  $1.50:  possibly 
car  lots  could  be  secured  for  less.  Medium  have 
fallen  to  $1.25,  and  best  stock  can  be  bought  easily 
at  that.  Only  a  few  peddling  sales  of  Pea  were 
reported  until  the  price  got  down  to  $1.20,  when 
two  or  three  carloads  changed  hands;  but  It  soon 
became  easy  to  buy  at  that  and  bids  are  being 
still  further  reduced.  Red  Kidney  have  no  inquiry 
at  present  and  the  choicest  stock  in  shipping 
order  has  merely  a  nominal  value,  say  $2;  very 
nice  stock  in  second  hand  packages  Is  offering  at 
considerably  less  money.  White  Kidney  practi- 
cally unsalable  at  present,  and  this  is  largely  true 
of  Turtle  Soup.  Yellow  Eye  seldom  Inquired  for. 
A  few  jobbing  sales  of  California  Lima  at  $2. 
Green  peas  exceedingly  dull  and  weaker. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  inactive,  there  being  no  arrivals 
or  offerings  at  present.  Nominal  quotations 
remain  as  before. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

In  common  with  most  other  markets,  there 
has  been  little  opportunity  presented  for  ef- 
fecting transfers  in  wool  since  last  review, 
owing  to  a  great  portion  of  the  week  being 
given  up  to  holiday  observances.  Mauy  oper- 
ators were  temporarily  off  the  market,  spend 
ing  brief  vacations  in  the  interior.  Dullness 
was  also  reported  as  prevailing  in  Eastern 
centers.  The  warehouses  in  this  city  are  now 
tolerably  well  filled,  although  the  quantity 
still  remaining  in  the  interior  is  larger  than 
ordinarily  experienced  at  this  time  of  year. 
Values  remain  without  quotable  change. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .1 1  ft.  13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  (a  12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  13  ®15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ®I2 

Southern  Mountain   B  ®11 

Hops. 

Market  is  about  as  lifeless  as  it  well  could 
be,  with  no  inquiry  at  the  moment  from  either 
shippers  or  local  dealers.  Brewers  both  here 
and  abroad  appear  to  have  stocks  sufficient  to 
carry  them  through  the  balance  of  the  season, 
and  "not  many  would  be  required  individually 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  new  crop  year  will 
soon  be  here.  There  is  little  beyond  asking 
figures  or  the  views  of  holders  upon  which  to 
base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   9  @13 

The  hop  market  is  thus  outlined  by  a  New 
York  authority,  the  report  coming  through  by 
recent  mail  : 

There  has  been  no  stir  in  the  hop  market  this 
week;  on  the  contrary  business  has  dragged  along 
wearily,  neither  brewers  nor  exporters  showing 
any  large  Interest,  and  dealers  have  been  desirous 
of  closing  out  the  stock  on  hand  rather  than  add  to 
present  holdings.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
situation  is  no  worse  than  for  some  time  past. 
Stocks  are  now  in  very  small  compass,  especially 
in  the  country,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  general 
disposition  to  wait  the  developments  of  the  new 
crop.  The  small  sales  that  occur  from  time  to 
time  are  In  about  the  range  of  our  quotations,  but 
the  figures  could  not  be  obtained  under  any  pres- 
sure to  realize  on  stock.  In  the  Interior  of  this 
State  a  little  more  business  has  been  reported, 
chiefly  at  8®10c,  and  In  most  sections  there  are 
few  or  no  bops  left  to  trade  on.  Reports  as  to  the 
growing  crop  are  favorable  at  the  present  writing. 
The  situation  at  the  Pacific  coast  Is  unohanged; 
complaints  of  lice  come  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  spraying  Some 
of  the  estimates  now  being  made  in  that  section 
are  placed  at  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop. 

Bay  and  Straw. 

The  steadier  feeling  noted  in  former  review 
as  existing  in  the  market  for  new  hay  has 
continued  into  the  current  week,  with  only 
moderate  arrivals.  Many  producers  are  hold- 
ing back  supplies,  anticipating  more  firmness 
later  on.  Old  hay  is  not  very  eagerly  sought 
after  at  this  late  date,  and  will  not  command 
much  more  than  new,  most  of  the  latter  being 
now  well  seasoned  and  about  as  desirable  as 
it  is  possible  to  have  it. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  16  00®  18  60 

Barley  12  50®  14  00 

Oat  13  00@16  00 

Alfalfa  12  00®13  00 


OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  n  00®  19  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  16  00@18  00 

Oat  15  fjo®  17  00 

Barley    @— 

Timothy  13  00®  15  50 

Compressed  17  00®  20  00 

Straw,  f)  bale   65®  80 

Mlllatuffs. 

Bran  market  has  shown  more  steadiness,  ar- 
rivals and  offerings  being  on  the  decrease. 
Middlings  were  without  noteworthy  change, 
stocks  and  inquiry  being  both  of  a  lightorder. 
Rolled  Barley  tended  against  buyers.  Prices 
for  Milled  Corn  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  18  0O®21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50@26  50 

Cornmeal  28  60@24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50®25  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  market  is  strong  at  the  re- 
cently advanced  quotations.  There  is  little 
now  here,  and  that  supplies  will  prove  light 
throughout  the  new  season  is  altogether  prob- 
able. Flaxseed  is  now  mainly  in  second  hands, 
all  recent  arrivals  having  been  delivered  on 
previous  contracts.  Bird  seed  is  held  as  pre- 
viously quoted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  8  25®3  50 

Flax  2  25®  

Per  lb. 

Canary   2*@3 

Rape  2*®s 

Hemp  2U(m3ii 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags,  both  imported  and 
domestic,  is  weak  at  the  quotations.  De- 
mand is  not  brisk,  but  it  is  fairly  active,  con- 
sidering the  light  requirements  of  the  current 
year.  Wool  Sacks  are  quotably  unchanged, 
but  are  not  receiving  any  noteworthy  atten- 
tion. In  Gunnies,  Bean  Bags  and  Fruit  Sacks 
there  is  little  doing,  with  asking  rates  the 
same  as  for  some  time  past. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  8585  00 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  8j@— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3Vi  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies   9*®10 

Bean  bags   i  ,  5  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5^®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  were  in  good  request  and  market 
ruled  firm  at  the  quotations.  Pelts  were  not 
quotably  lower,  but  it  was  the  exception 
where  they  met  with  prompt  custom  at  ex- 
treme current  rates.  Tallow  found  ready  sale, 
as  a  rule,  values  for  the  same  being  well  sus- 
tained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs....lO*®ll  .'14(810 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs. .  9*®10         8*®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...     9<a  9*      8  ®  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs     9®  9V4      8   @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs     9®  9*      8  ®  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9@-        8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  9*®—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10@—        9  ®- 

Dry  Hides  16*ft*17*     13*®  14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .  16®-       13  @14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @17 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  3  00®— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  —   @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides  —  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  ®  1  28 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    20  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*@30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  SJi 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  I 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®10 

Honey. 

There  are  no  new  developments  to  record  in 
this  market.  No  evidence  of  any  new  of 
noteworthy  quantity  having  arrived  or  being 
presented  by  sample  for  forward  delivery. 
Stocks  of  old  remaining  are  principally  Comb. 
The  little  business  doing  is  at  figures  war- 
ranting no  change  in  quotations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   45f®  5v< 

White  Comb,  l-B)  frames   8*®N> 

Amber  Comb   6*@  7* 

Beeswax. 

The  same  quiet  market  as  for  some  time 
past,  with  present  stocks  of  very  limited  vol- 
ume. The  demand  is  likewise  of  a  light  order. 

Pair  to  choioe,  »  lb  28  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  has  been  commanding  moderately  firm 
figures,  with  no  excessive  offerings  for  best 
qualities.  Mutton  ruled  as  favorably  to 
buyers  as  last  quoted,  the  demand  being 
hardly  equal  to  the  immediate  supply.  Hog 
market  remained  strong,  with  some  business  in 
hard  grain  fed  of  desirable  size  reported  at  a 
moderate  advance  on  rates  warranted  as  a 
quotation. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb   6  @  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  @  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7c;  wethers   7  @  7*4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5^@  b% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4J<@  6 

Hogs,  large  hard   5  @— 

Hogs,  feeders   4  ®— 

Bogs,  country  dressed   51i®  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  §  7* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb   8  ®  6* 

Poultry. 

Demand  was  not  very  active,  but  the  in- 
quiry which  did  exist  was  mainly  for  chickens. 
Such  as  were  in  good  condition  and  of  desir- 
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able  size,  both  young  and  old,  met  with  fair 
custom  at  full  quotations  and  occasionally  a 
little  more.  Poor  or  very  small  stock  was 
neglected.  Ducks  and  geese  were  not  in 
favor,  and  were  hard  to  place  satisfactorily. 
A  few  young  turkeys  brought  15@16c,  but 
old  turkeys  sold  slowly  at  the  figures  below 
quoted. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,     lb  10  @  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  11  @  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  y  doz  3  0O@4  50 

Roosters,  old  ..  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00@7  00 

Fryers  4  00®  5  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  doz  2  50@3  50 

Ducks,  old  2  75@3  00 

Geese,  $  pair   ?5@1  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   75@1  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®1  60 

Butter. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  fresh 
butter  on  the  market,  but  only  a  small  pro- 
portion was  of  high  grade,  the  effects  of  hot 
weather  and  dry  feed  being  seen  on  much  of 
the  butter  now  coming  forward.  For  choice 
to  select  the  market  was  moderately  firm, 
with  some  sales  above  quotations,  but  defec- 
tive qualities  were  offered  at  low  figures  and 
moved  slowly. 

Creamery  extras,  3  lb  19  @— 

Creamery  firsts  17H®'8 

Creamery  seconds  17  @17H 

Dairy  select  17  @17tf 

Dairy  seconds  14  ®16 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12W@13H 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  ohoice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 

Cheese. 

Values  remain  in  about  same  position  as  last 
quoted,  with  demand  somewhat  limited  and 
supplies  fairly  liberal  for  the  midsummer  of  a 
dry  season.  A  few  favorite  marks  going  to 
special  custom  command  comparatively  good 
prices,  as  high  as  10c  in  a  small  way;  but  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  the  market  does 
not  display  any  noteworthy  strength. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8tf@  9 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  8V4 

California,  fair  to  good   7tf@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @ll 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

Eggs- 
Supplies  were  not  quite  so  heavy  as  for 
previous  week,  but  of  other  than  strictly 
choice  to  select  there  continued  to  be  more 
than  could  be  readily  placed.  The  inquiry 
was  not  brisk  and  never  is  during  the  early 
part  of  July.  A  few  large  white  and  fresh 
eggs  sold  above  top  quotations,  but  for  eggs 
which  required  candling— and  most  offerings 
were  of  this  sort— the  market  was  slow  and 
weak. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12V4®13V4 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  12^@14 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  tended  in  favor  of  the  selling 
interest  for  choice  Yellow  or  White,  but  Red 
were  not  much  sought  after  and  ruled  low, 
the  season  for  the  latter  being  nearly  ended. 
Peppers,  egg  plant,  squash  and  tomatoes  were 
in  increased  supply  and  went  at  reduced 
rates.  Corn  sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  a 
great  difference  in  quality,  very  little  being 
choice. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  box. 


Beans,  Wax,  $  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f)  100. 
Cauliflower,  $  doz  


Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate  

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  largi 
Cucumbers,  $  small  box. . 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb  

Garlic,  $fi>  

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb. 
Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb.... 


Onions, 


1  50® 

2  00 

50® 

1  00 

1)4® 

3 

-@ 

— @ 

iy.@ 

3 

60® 

70 

50® 

75® 

1  50 

i  00® 

2  25 

75® 

1  25 

25® 

50 

7® 

10 

2® 
-@ 

3 

-@ 
— ® 

75® 

90 

40® 

60 

1)4® 

2)i 

1  00® 

1  50 

65® 

1  00 

-@ 
— @ 

25® 

50 

65® 

85 

1  00® 

1  25 

75® 

90 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ^  box  

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  bx   

Squash,  Summer,  18  small  box  

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ^  large  box. 

Tomatoes,     6-in.  box  

Tomatoes,  ^M-in.  box  

Potatoes. 

Market  was  not  heavily  burdened  with 
choice  New  potatoes,  and  it  does  not  now  look 
as  though  there  would  be  any  special  glut  of 
fine  stock  the  current  season.  Good  to  choice 
were  salable  to  advantage,  but  market  for 
common  qualities  could  not  be  termed  firm. 
Old  potatoes  are  virtually  out  of  stock  and  out 
of  season. 

Burbanks,  River,  ^  cental    70®  90 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ^  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro  or  Gilroy   90@1  15 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   55®  75 

Sweet  River,  1ft  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

While  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
fresh  fruit  on  market  of  most  varieties  now  in 
season,  the  proportion  of  choice  is  light.  Not 
for  many  years  has  there  been  so  much  com- 
mon and  so  little  fine  fruit  presented  for  sale 
as  during  the  current  season  up  to  date. 
Owing  to  the  dry  winter,  not  much  choice 
fruit  is  being  produced,  and  the  latter  sort  is 
being  mostly  shipped  East  direct  from  interior 
points,  or  is  being  absorbed  by  canners. 
Choice  Apricots  are  a  rarity  in  this  center,  as 


Eastern  shippers  have  been  hunting  them  in 
all  quarters,  and  canners  have  been  scouring 
producing  sections  for  this  fruit,  paying  $40® 
50  per  ton  for  good  to  choice.  Peaches  are  in 
fair  receipt,  and  there  are  some  of  tolerably 
good  quality,  but  most  offerings  are  too  com- 
mon to  be  suitable  for  shipment.  Pears  and 
Prunes  promised  well  up  to  Thursday  of  last 
week  when  a  hot  north  wind  did  serious  dam- 
age, causing  large  quantities  of  both  varieties 
to  drop,  and  injuring  much  of  the  fruit  remain- 
ing on  the  trees.  Especially  did  Pears  suffer 
seriously,  and  more  windfalls  than  any  other 
sort  have  been  arriving  this  week.  Pigs  were 
in  only  moderate  supply,  but  were  in  the  main 
too  small  to  be  sought  after  or  to  command 
good  figures.  Cherries  were  in  decreased  re- 
ceipt, with  the  demand  also  lighter,  and  there 
was  no  improvement  in  prices.  Berries  in 
season  went  at  fully  as  low  and  in  some  in- 
stances at  lower  values  than  previous  week. 

Apricots,  Pringle,  f>  box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  box   40®  85 

Apples,  green,  ^  small  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,     B>   1)4®  2)4 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  "f,  box   30®  40 

Cherries  Black,  in  bulk,  $  fb   2®  3)4 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  $  box. . .     25®  50 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  $  box   20®  30 

Blackberries,  $  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  ift  crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   25®  65 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   25®  50 

Gooseberries,     ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  $  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  f>  crate   1  25@  1  50 

Grapes.  Sweet  Seedless,  $  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  box   40®  1  25 

Pears,  other  varieties,  $  large  box   40®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          5  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Peaches,  Early  Freestone,  it*  box,   35®  60 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ~$  box   30®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  ®  drawer   — ®  — 

Prunes,  Tft  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  very  little  life  to  record  in  the 
local  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits, 
and  poor  prospects  of  much  activity  being 
realized  for  some  weeks  to  come,  or  until  new 
fruit  is  obtainable  in  carload  lots  much  more 
readily  than  at  present.  Apricots  are  the 
only  fruit  of  this  season's  curing  now  offering 
for  immediate  delivery,  and  holders  are  in 
many  instances  asking  more  than  can  be  real- 
ized at  this  date.  Business  thus  far  reported 
in  'cots  has  been  mainly  at  8c  at  interior 
shipping  points  for  good  average  stock.  The 
output  of  Apricots  this  season  will  be  very 
light,  probably  not  much  over  10  per  cent  of 
last  year's  curing,  which  aggregated  about 
1300  carloads.  Peaches  are  not  likely  to  be 
cured  in  heavy  quantity,  with  canners  paying 
up  to  $40  per  ton  for  choice  freestone,  and  bid- 
ding $75  for  choice  clings.  These  prices  for 
fresh  would  make  the  evaporated  come  en- 
tirely too  high  for  the  average  consumer. 
Prunes  have  been  promising  a  fairly  liberal 
yield  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  valleys, 
but  owing  to  recent  unfavorable  weather  the 
outlook  is  less  encouraging  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  In  the  San  Joaquin  district  there 
will  be  a  decided  shortage,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  in  this  section  there  will  only  be 
about  100 carloads,  as  against  1000  a  year  ago. 
Apple  market  is  firm,  with  few  now  offering, 
Government  orders  having  absorbed  most  of 
the  recent  stock.  Apple  crop  in  this  State 
promises  to  be  fair,  but  not  as  large  as  last 
year. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  saoks,  per  ft   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apples,  in  boxes   63£@  1% 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White   4y,@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3)4®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   iYt®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12K 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  @— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @ — 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted  5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   b%@  6 

50— 60's   i%®  iVt 

60— 70's   3y,@  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90'S   2%@  3 

90— 100'S   2)4®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3>^@3)4c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  )4c  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
%c  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3)4@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ®— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary     6  @7 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4H 

Apples,  quartered   4)4@— 

Figs,  Black   3  @  3)4 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3H@  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1  @  1)4 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  that  center : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  small  jobbing  wants  and  market  has  re- 
mained quiet  and  unchanged.  Stocks  are  light 
and  former  prices  are  well  sustained.  Some  busi- 
ness is  reported  in  futures,  prime  wood-dried  sell- 
ing at  6J£c  for  October  and  6^  for  November  deliv- 
ery ;  December  delivery  could  be  bought  for  con- 
siderably less— probably  close  to  6c.  Very  little 
doing  in  sun-dried  and  prices  remain  as  last 
quoted.  Cnops  very  dull  and  also  waste,  latter 
showing  a  decline.  New  Chops  have  had  sales  at 
2iic  for  October,  November  and  later  delivery. 
Cores  and  skins  offered  at  lV4c  for  future  delivery 
with  W  bid.  Raspberries  weak  and  offered 
freely.  Blackberries  generally  held  at  4c,  but  less 
would  be  named  could  holders  interest  buyers. 
Nothing  doing  in  Huckleberries.  Cherries  weak 
and  lower;  southern  now  offering  to  arrive  at  low 
figures.  California  fruit  has  met  an  active  de- 
mand at  full  former  prices,  especially  Apricots. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  ®10 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @  8)4 

Raisins. 

Old  stock,  mostly  of  common  quality,  is 
offering  in  moderate  quantity  at  generally 


easy  rates,  and  is  receiving  little  attention. 
The  outlook  for  new  crop  continues  good  for  a 
liberal  yield,  although  conditions  may  change 
materially  for  the  worse  between  now  and 
picking  time. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  3)4@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2M@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1)4@2 

Sultanas  2V4@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  1%@2 

Dried  Grapes    1  @1)4 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  quiet  and  weak  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings.  A  few  select  Na- 
vels sell  to  fair  advantage.  Lemons  were 
advanced  sharply,  owing  to  very  light  stocks 
and  improved  demand.  Limes  in  shipping 
order  were  not  plentiful  and  were  firmly  held. 

Oranges— Navel  f.  box   1  50®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   50®  1  00 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   3  00®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  00®  2  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   6  00®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  50 

Nuts. 

The  general  features  are  in  the  main  as  last 
noted.  Almonds  are  practically  out  of  stock. 
The  compact  among  Walnut  growers  is  en- 
deavoring to  regulate  prices  so  as  to  keep  out 
foreign  nuts.  Peanut  market  is  quiet  and 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8)4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4)4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4)4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  y-sks   55,050 

Wheat,  ctls   45,435 

Barley,  ctls   15,195 

Oats,  ctls   7,335 

Corn,  ctls    1,260 

Rye,  ctls   1,760 

Beans,  sks   1,919 

Potatoes,  sks   15,916 

Onions,  sks   4,145 

Hay,  tons   1,936 

Wool,  bales   1,157 

Hops,  bales   13 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  year 

5,295,051 

5,928,945 

10,431,937 

10,804,467 

4,581,907 

4,999,523 

899,575 

547,693 

396,668 
51,661 

343,542 

205,434 

573,548 

596,682 

1,166,718 

1,144,836 

129,382 

144,869 

127,116 

147,769 

77,505 

84,705 

9,351 

7,627 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  Vi-sks   5,764 

Wheat,  ctls   443 

Barley,  ctls   9,780 

Oats,  ctls   1,110 

Corn,  ctls   325 

Beans,  sks   122 

Hay,  bales   1,920 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   542 

Honey,  cases   24 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,821 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '97. 

Last  Year. 

3,291,332 

4,598,679 

9,834,241 

10,101,759 

3,025,624 

3,668,935 

23,837 

35,494 

48,580 

65,419 

309,472 

430,392 

83,770 

74,888 

14,605,776 

19,027,102 

1,445,692 

1,293,201 

7,518 

3,030 

190,000 

81,974 

Prices  quoted  In  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  per 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  July  6— California  dried  fruits 
quiet;  apples  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  $  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9)4c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9)4c;  choice,  9J£c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8)4c  $  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8)4@10c; 
Moorpark,  10®12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  July  1.— Porter  Bros.  Company  sold 
California  fruit  to-day:  Cherries— Bigereaus.  $1.15 
per  box;  Royal  Annes,  36@80c. 

New  York,  July  1.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruits  today:  Prunes— Tragedy, 
$1.15®1.50.  Plums— Peach,  $1.35@1. 80.  Peaches— 
Hale's  Early,  $1.25.  Apricots— Royal,  88c.  Cher- 
ries—Royal Anne,  55c@$1.10;  Republican,  $1.25® 
1.40.   Pears— Beurre  Glfford,  single  crates,  $1.15. 

Montreal,  July  4.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day:  Pears— Bartlett.  half 
boxes, $2.05.  Poaches— St.  John  $1.30;  crates,  $1.50; 
Hale's  Early.  $1.33;  crates,  $1.42.  Plums— Bur- 
bank,  $1.45(a)2.30;  average.  $2.01;  Mikad  >,  $1.45; 
Abundance,  $1.89;  Purple  Duane,  $1.98.  Prunes- 
Tragedy,  $1.89;  Slmoni,  $1.75.  Apricots— Royal, 
$1.31. 

New  York,  July  5.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day;  Pears— Bartlett,  $3.10 
@4.25;  average,  $3.35;  Beurre  Gifford,  single  crates, 
$1  09.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.15@1.6">;  average,  $1.29. 
Plums  -- Abundance,  $1.10@1.25;  average,  $1.14; 
Peach,  90c@$1.65;  average,  $1.49;  Royal  Hative, 


75c@$l;  average,  88c;  Purple  Duane,  $l.40@1.70; 
average,  $1.45;  St.  Catherine,  85c.  Peaches— Hale's 
Early,  80c@$1.40;  average,  89c;  Briggs'  May,  85c@ 
$2.35;  average,  $1.40.  Cherries — Royal  Anne,  40c@ 
$1.10;  average,  74c;  Republican,  75c@$1.55;  aver- 
age. $1.09;  Tartarian,  65c@$l.05;  average,  87c. 
Apricots— Royal,  55c(«>$1.25;  average,  93c.  Four- 
teen cars  sold. 

Chicago,  July  5.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  to-day:  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.75® 
2.30;  average,  $2.10.  Apples— Alexander,  $1.38. 
Peaches— Hale's  Early,  68c.  Prunes— Tragedy, 
$1.35  Plums— Peach,  $105;  Royal  Hative,  80c. 
Nine  cars  sold. 

Boston,  July  5.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  Fruit  to-day.  Prunes— Tragedy.  $1.35w 
1.65;  average,  $1  52:  Simoni,$l@l,65;  average.  $1.45. 
Plums— Burbank,  90c@$l. 50;  average,  $1.33;  Abun- 
dance, 90c@$1.50;  average,  $1.33;  California  Red, 
$1.90.  Peaches— Briggs' May,  $1.04;  St.  John,  $1; 
Hale's  Early.  65c(S$l ;  average,  79c.  Pears— Beurre 
Gifford,  single  crates,  average,  71c.  Seven  cars 
sold. 

Philadelphia.  July  5.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  to-day.  Prunes— Trag- 
edy, average.  $1.41.  Plums— Burbank,  75cfe$l.50; 
average,  $1.25;  Hative,  90c;  Abundance,  $1.07; 
Peach,  $1.33.  Peaches— St.  John,  96c;  Hale's,  80c 
@$1;  average,  81c.  Apricots— Royal,  70c@$1.20; 
average,  $1.06.   Four  cars  sold. 


Work  upon  the  tunnel  for  the  S.  F.  & 
S.  J.  Valley  road  is  progressing.  The  con- 
tractors have  seventy-five  men  at  work  night 
and  day,  working  twelve-hour  shifts.  En- 
gineer Storey  says  that  the  work  of  building 
the  extension  of  the  Visalia  branch  from  Vi- 
salia  south  to  Corcoran  Junction,  on  the  main 
line,  is  progressing.  It  is  expected  that  the 
line  will  be  ready  for  operation  September 
15th. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  1  Stfa  Speedy  mi  Positive  Curt 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiee 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Tmpostiolt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  nse. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THH  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4»  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Kf  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

T«t  fyijijj  niutigyhY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

llSJIirhiean  St..  CHICAGO,  III. 


WANTED. 


25  Head  of  Registered  or  High-Graded 
Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls  from  2  to  3 
Years  Old,  and  a  Few  Cows. 

Address : 

FABIS  A  8PINGS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  190. 
Blake,    Moffltt    &.    T  o  w  n  &  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO...   Portland,  Or. 

E  -X.  CHAN  G  E  . 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
In  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE. 

Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No.  4  Cali- 
fornia Acme  Evaporators  and  One  16  H.  P. 
Boiler,  Almost  New.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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Education  from  a  Farmer's 
Standpoint. 


"  Now  the  loivn  has  gut 
A  High  School  where  they  teach  the  Lord  known 

wut." 

— L<-u  ,  II . 

To  the  Editor:— For  a  good  many 
years  I've  made  it  my  business  to  learn 
something  of  what  is  called  "Our  Edu- 
cational System." 

Pursuing  this  idea  I  attended  many 
sessions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation Convention,  held  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  end  of  last  December.  One  thing 
that  attracted  me  was  the  announce- 
ment that  Col.  Weinstock  of  Sacra- 
mento would  speak  about  "A  Weak 
Spot  in  Our  Educational  System."  Of 
this  "weak  spot"  I  may  write  some 
time  hereafter. 

Now,  Col.  Weinstock  is  a  person  I 
have  conceived  a  considerable  admira- 
tion for  on  a  very  short  acquaintance. 
He  is  a  fine  speaker,  and  says  things 
worth  hearing  in  a  masterly  way.  He 
was  to  speak,  quite  appropriately,  for 
one  of  our  State's  leading  business 
men,  in  the  "business  section." 
Thither  I  went,  looking  to  find  a  large 
gathering;  for,  as  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  I  had  been  one  of  an  audience 
that  filled  the  Metropolitan  Temple  to 
overflowing  to  hear  pretty  platitudes 
from  E.  H.  Griggs,  the  ;i'sthete.  Just 
a  few  minutes  before  the  hour,  Col. 
Weinstock,  with  half  a  dozen  personal 
friends,  and  Mr.  Freud  (who  was  also 
to  speak),  also  with  a  few  of  his  friends, 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  hall,  ex- 
cepting myself  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hickman, 
principal  of  Monterey  schools.  A  few 
stragglers  dropped  in,  until  some 
thirty-five  or  forty  might  have  been 
counted,  of  whom  I  think  not  a  dozen 
were  actual  school  teachers. 

Evidently  the  "business  section" 
had  no  cbarms  for  pedagogues,  male  or 
female.  The  new  fad  "child  study" 
had  drawn  them  elsewhere,  to  learn 
the  hour  and  minute  when  brother's 
baby  first  said  "  goo-goo." 

I  narrate  all  this  because  our  school 
teachers  make  our  educational  system, 
and  that  system  fosters  fads  and  be- 
littles business.  We  let  them  do  it ! 
They  set  up  a  little  tin  god,  made  in 
their  own  image,  and  we  are  fools 
enough  to  bow  down  and  worship;  and, 
worse  still,  train  our  children  in  the 
same  nonsensical  mummery,  though  20 
per  cent  are  physically  injured  in  the 
process. 

The  blind  credulity  in  what  passes 
for  "education"  is  beyond  belief.  My 
mother  strained  her  resources,  deny- 
ing herself  much,  to  have  me  taught 
Latin  and  logic.  The  logic  it  was 
"  eternal  damnation  "  to  use  outside  of 
a  certain  circle,  circumscribed  by  the 
views  of  "  the  Fathers ;  "  and  if  in  this 
dialectical  whirligig  one  could  quote 
these  views  in  Latin,  so  much  more 
was  their  crushing  weight.  I  also 
learned  cube  root  and  Euclid.  When  I 
went  to  business  (banking)  I  was  asked 
to  do  plenty  of  simple  addition,  and  I 
made  a  poor  fist  at  that.  When  1  came 
to  California  as  a  farmer  I  did  not 
know  wheat  from  barley  in  the  sack. 
My  "education,"  that  had  cost  my 
mother  so  much,  and  been  by  her  so 
highly  esteemed,  was  of  almost  no  prac- 
tical value.  It  had  given  me  rather 
expensive  tastes  and  fitted  me  for 
nothing.  I  could  paint  a  little,  draw  a 
little,  sing  a  little,  translate  a  little 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  French,  but  could 
not  read  either  with  enjoyment,  and  I 
had  picked  up  a  little  natural  sci- 
ence," as  we  then  called  it;  this  last 
not  under  compulsion,  but  from  love. 
It  appealed  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now, 
as  the  knowledge  of  real  things,  some- 
thing apart  from  the  knowledge  of 
mere  words,  or  "belles  lettres,"  as  lit- 
erature was  then  dubbed. 

I  find  now  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  this 
"  natural  science  "  that  almost  all,  if 
not  quite  all,  the  world's  progress  is 
made.  It  is  Harvey  aud  Lister,  Ste- 
phenson and  Watt,  Faraday  and  Edi- 
son, Huxley  and  Darwin,  and  men  of 
their  stamp,  co-workers  with  them  in 
this  field  of  "natural  science,"  that 
have  altered  the  face  of  the  world. 

Though  we  see  all  this,  and  admit  it, 
we  still  allow  our  educators  to  pursue 


largely  the  same  old  useless  lines. 
Again  I  say,  "Why  do  we  do  it?" 
Why  do  we  let  our  children's  minds 
become  "perfect  rag- bags  of  useless 
knowledge  ?  "  to  use  Kipling's  phrase. 

One  reason  is  that  most  of  our  teach- 
ers are  not  competent  to  teach  "natu- 
ral science."  It  is  not  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  They  have  for  sale  lit- 
erary wares.  These  wares  are  war- 
ranted genuine  antique  and  classical 
goods,  the  best  in  the  market.  For 
lack  of  anything  better  we  buy  these 
comparatively  valueless  wares  because 
our  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  little  else 
to  sell.  To  the  little  tin  god  of  "  class- 
ical education  "  we  and  they  still  bow 
down  and  shout,  "Great  is  a  classical 
education  ! "  This  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  craftsmen  of  Ephesus,  who 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  shouted, 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ;  " 
the  reason  that  "this  our  craft  is  in 
danger."  If  "classical  education"  is 
decried,  teachers  are  in  danger  of  find- 
ing their  occupation  gone.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  at  the  risk  of  being  classed  (as 
I  heard  one  of  our  debating  high  school 
boys  thus  sum  up  his  ideas  of  concen- 
trated unwisdom)  as  "an  ignorant  old 
farmer."  But  I  can  place  over  against 
this  the  appreciation  of  old  farmers  by 
the  greatest  literary  genius  America 
has  yet  produced,  James  Russell 
Lowell : 

An'  yit  I  love  the  un-high-sehooled  way 
Ole  farmers  hed  when  I  wuz  younger; 

Their  talk  wuz  meatier  and  'ud  stay, 
While  book-froth  seems  to  whet  yer  hunger. 

Farmers  could  talk  then,  as  they  can 
now,  of  things  as  they  are;  and  I  am 
proud  that  one  of  our  first  scholars,  for 
such  Lowell  became  ultimately,  could 
see  through  the  affected  assumption  of 
superiority  in  which  persons  filled  to 
the  brim  and  running  over  with  "book 
froth "  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
wrap  themselves.  I  wish  farmers  would 
unite  to  insist  that  an  education  based 
on  this  classical  "  book  froth,"  an  edu- 
cation dictated  and  directed  in  the 
present  and  past  by  lawyers,  preachers, 
and  pedagogues,  should  be  absolutely 
swept  away,  and,  instead  thereof,  our 
whole  system  be  resurrected  on  a 
basis  of  "  natural  science." 

Many  of  our  leaders  in  education  are 
quite  in  favor  of  the  change.  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  in  a  recent  contribution  to 
the  Outlook,  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
things  really  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  school 
course  were  to  teach  pupils  to  observe 
correctly,  to  describe  accurately,  and 
to  draw  just  inferences  from  what  is 
observed  and  noted. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  farm- 
ing class  to  give  their  weighty  voices 
and  votes  for  this  most  desirable 
change.  Many  are  at  present  apt  to 
place  an  undue  value  on  the  current 
literary  curriculum,  because  it  is  some- 
thing they  have  not,  and  because  it  has 
been  so  long  dinned  in  their  ears  by 
college-bred  men  that  a  classical  edu- 
cation was  the  only  "liberal  education." 
So  it  comes  that  we  have  made  a  fetich 
of  this  so-called  "liberal  education." 
In  the  name  of  the  prophet,  "  Figs  !  " 
There  is  nothing  "liberal"  about  it 
but  the  name,  and  the  il-liberality  and 
conceit  of  those  who,  having  such  clas- 
sical knowledge,  are  so  puffed  up  that 
they  despise  the  far  more  valuable 
knowledge  of  nature  and  things  that 
the  every-day  farmer  possesses  and 
uses.  As  is  tue  teacher  so  is  the  pupil  ! 
Therefore  the  high  school  youth  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  is  learning  to  trans- 
late into  Latin  little  sentences,  such  as 
"  The  husbandman  loves  the  doves,"  is 
so  ill-instructed  as  to  publicly  cast  a 
slur  on  the  men  who  are  not  only  the 
bone  and  sinew,  but,  confessedly,  all 
through  history,  the  virtue  of  the  coun- 
try. Though,  by  the  way,  even  the 
beauty  of  virtue  appears  to  be  some- 
what tarnished  of  late,  for  I  heard  a 
teachers'  institute  leader  hold  up  a  boy 
with  a  tender  conscience  as  a  laughing 
stock  for  the  assembled  educators. 

The  one  most  hopeful  sign  in  the 
San  Francisco  convention  was  the  in- 
terest many  took  in  the  department  of 
"  Nature  study,"  presided  over  by  the 
enthusiastic  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stan- 
ford University,  where  some  bright 
young  Oakland  teachers  showed  how 
much  could  be  done  in  providing  needed 
apparatus  with  very  small  expense. 


These  teachers  not  only  testified  to  the 
pleasure  their  pupils  took  in  the  study 
of  nature's  ways  and  methods,  they 
also  exemplified  in  themselves  the  rapid 
and  solid  mental  development  that  must 
ever  be  consequent  on  such  study. 

The  dry  bones  of  the  dead  past  may 
be  good  enough  things  for  a  few  philol- 
ogists and  paleontologists  to  rum- 
mage among;  but  give  the  young 
American  the  living  beauties  of  Nature 
for  his  daily  contemplation,  and  any- 
thing he  cannot  learn  about  them  in 
his  own  mother  tongue,  with  the  70,000 
extra  words  furnished  by  a  recent 
Dictionary,  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
his  knowing. 

Xenophon  and  Plato,  Sallust  and 
Cicero  were  no  doubt  all  models  in  their 
time,  and  the  echo  of  their  words  down 
Time's  corridor  is  good  enough  in  its 
way.  But  Young  America  is  concerned 
with  living  realities.  In  the  line  of 
classical  echoes  progress  is  barred,  in 
the  line  of  Nature  study  the  car  of 
progress  now  moves  with  electric 
speed.  Let  Young  America  learn 
further  to  speed  the  car  and  quit  use- 
less fooling  with  classical  echoes. 

Edwakd  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 


Water  Inches. 


Irrigation  water  is  measured  gen- 
erally by  the  cubic  foot,  by  the  gallon, 
or  by  the  miner's  inches.  The  miner's 
inch  is  a  variable  quantity,  depending 
upon  the  head  above  the  1-inch  orifice 
of  discharge.  It  varies  from  a  4  inch 
head  to  a  Cinch  head,  and  is  not  a  uni- 
form unit  of  measure.  Thus,  there  are 
50  miner's  inches  to  a  cubic  foot  per 
second,  California  measurement,  and 
about  40  miner's  inches,  Colorado  meas- 
urement. One  cubic  foot  contains  7} 
United  States  gallons  of  231  inches. 

CUBIC. 

1  cubic  foot  per  second  equals : 

2  acre  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 
HO  acre  feet  in  thirty  days. 

180  acre  feet  in  three  months. 
720  acre  feet  in  one  year. 
7.5  gallons  per  second. 
50  California  inches. 
28.04  Colorado  inches. 

CALIFORNIA  INCHES. 

100  California  inches  equal : 
4  acre  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 

1  acre  foot  in  six  hours. 
120  acre  feet  in  one  month. 
320  acre  feet  in  three  months. 
440  acre  feet  in  one  year. 

15  gallons  per  second. 
900  gallons  per  minute. 
77  Colorado  inches. 

2  cubic  feet  per  second. 

COLORADO  INCHES. 

100  Colorado  inches  equal : 
h.l/t  acre  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 
1  acre  foot  in  4.2  hours. 

155  acre  feet  in  one  month. 

405  acre  feet  in  three  months. 
1800  acre  feet  in  one  year. 
19.50  gallons  per  second. 
1170  gallons  per  minute. 

2.0  cubic  feet  per  second. 

130  California  inches. 

The  term  as  applied  to  wells,  such  as 
"artesian  positive,"  means  one  from 
which  the  water  rises  above  the  sur- 
face. "  Artesian  negative  "  is  one  in 
which  the  water  does  not  rise  to  or 
flow  above  the  surface. 

"  Phreatic  water  "  is  that  nearer  the 
surface  and  derived  from  absorption, 
and  is  a  name  given  in  a  general  way  to 
all  species  of  wells  that  are  supplied 
from  under  ground  water. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 
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Makes  the  -wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.   Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ .    JACKSON    <4fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     •      -      No.  986  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  rure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 

cure— $100  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't.  S 

Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper.  3 

A      Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to  U 

j|   DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  a;  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  \ 
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Sheep  Dip 

that  will  effectually  destroy  Tick*,  Lice,  and 
other  paraalte  peat*,  and  which  will  cure 
^5'.''^.b•  *^".p",  Skin'  6«»*re»e,  Smb.  etc., 
without  discoloring  or  Injuring  the  fleece  ana 
without  Injury  to  animal  or  operator,  deserves 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  shepherd. 

ZEIMOLEUM 

/*  THE  ONLY  DIP 

which  possesses  these  qualities  and  the  further 
^advantage  of  being  cheap.    One  gut.  ol  ZF>  O. 
LEl'M  makes  10(1  gallon*  ortht  " 
"mown  to  man.     Use  It  either  hot 
L  Arent  wanted  In  your  locality, 
nr  our  special  terms  A  clrcu 
kZenner.Ravmond  DIslnfect't  Co 
.SoAtwaier  St.  Detroit,  Mich, 


CASTLE  HKOS.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  <  al. 


II 

— V 

1 

The  New  War  Bonds 

will  float  without  tbe  aid  of  a  promoter.  Full 
value  and  kept  faitU  establish  u  market,  as  they 

have  done,  for  Pajfe  fence. 

PAGE  UOVKN  WIKK  rSHCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


STEEL  P  CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

I  \  I o\  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  111. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Steel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel.  Malleable  Iron  and  Cast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made:  that  It  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  aud  mure  reliable  in  storms 
and  better  regulated  than  any  other  geared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  1m; 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  Iti  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 


Fruit  Evaporators; 
Bells;  Sorghum  Hills; 

Cider  Mills;  Wine 
Presses;  Tortilla  Mills; 

Folding  Sawing 
Machines;  Windmills, 
Pumps  and  Tanks; 
Steam  Jet  Pumps  and 
Syphons. 

JAMES  LINF0RTH, 37  Market  st  • s  F 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  If  AILLElf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  Mi  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  ISO.  Established  UN  Send  for  Circular. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOUJEKV  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


July  9,  1898. 
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Method  of  Determining  Distances. 


To  the  Editor: — For  the  benefit  of 
surveyors  throughout  the  country  and 
in  the  interests  of  better  workmanship 
and  to  the  end  that  surveys  made  in  a 
rough  country  by  different  surveyors 
may  be  more  uniform  in  results  and  ac- 
curacy, I  herewith  give  a  method  of 
determining  distances  either  on  hilly 
ground  or  a  level  plain  that  has  been 
used  by  me  for  several  years  past  with 
very  good  results. 

This  method  has  many  advantages 
over  the  usual  way  of  determining  dis- 
tances by  right  angled  triangulation, 
both  in  expediency  and  accuracy;  the 
possible  introduction  of  instrumental 
and  mechanical  errors  are,  by  this 
method,  as  nearly  eliminated  from  the 
operation  as  can  be. 

Stadia  measurements  are  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  necessarily  short 
base  and  the  necessity  of  considering 
angles  of  elevation  and  depression  as 
well  as  the  inclination  of  the  rod.  In 
the  method  here  given  the  instrument 
itself  takes  care  of  all  angles  and  you 
have  always  at  hand  the  necessary 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  work;  even  a 
plumb  bob  can  be  dispensed  with,  as 
but  one  angle  is  taken. 

In  running  a  line  select  a  place  on 
the  slope  or  top  of  a  hill  to  which  you 
can  get  a  backsight;  set  off  a  base  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  line  being  run  and 
mark  its  extremities  by  stakes  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  require,  or, 
if  there  is  suitable  ground  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  on  or  near  the  line;  send 
your  chainmen  in  advance  and  if  the 
distance  does  not  greatly  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  let  one  of  them  set  a 
marking  pin  firmly  in  the  ground  in 
line  if  possible  and  hold  the  end  of  the 
chain  against  it  while  the  other  draws 
the  chain  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of 
sight;  then  with  the  chain  or  tape 
tightly  stretched,  let  the  one  at  the 
movable  end  proceed  to  describe  an  arc 
of  a  circle  beginning  at  the  point  as 
near  to  a  right  angle  from  the  line  as 
can  be  determined  by  the  eye  and  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  transitman,  he 
having  adjusted  his  zeros  and  centered 
the  telescope  on  the  marking  pin,  un- 
clamps  the  plates  and  turns  the  instru- 
ment to  the  extremity  of  the  chain; 
clamp  and  follow  the  chain  as  it  de- 
scribes the  arc  by  using  the  tangent 
screw  so  long  as  the  included  angle  is 
increasing.  Then  we  have,  to  illus- 
trate, say,  a  100-foot  chain  with  4°  as 
the  included  angle  —  cotangent  of  4°  = 
14.3007  X  100'  =  1430Toa7Ty  ft.  X  secant 
of  4°  or  1.00244  =  1433^  feet,  the  dis- 
tance. If  you  backsight  to  a  right 
angled  base,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  secant  does  not  enter  into  the  cal- 
culation. By  having  the  chainman  drop 
a  pin  from  the  elevated  end  of  the  chain 
at  a  point  as  near  to  a  right  angle  as 
he  can  judge  by  the  eye,  then  going 
forward,  set  over  the  first  pin;  take 
the  angle  between  the  position  of  the 
pin  let  fall  and  the  point  at  a  right  an- 
gle and  multiply  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
by  the  length  of  chain  and  obtain  the 
exact  length  of  the  base  to  be  used  in 
calculating  the  distance  by  cotangents. 
With  experienced  chainmen  the  cotan- 
gents alone  are  all  that  is  needed  and 
the  work  can  be  done  quickly  and  very 
accurately.  In  the  field  other  expedi- 
ents can  be  adopted  such  as  holding  one 
end  of  the  chain  against  a  tree  where 
there  is  low  underbrush,  setting  off 
your  base  to  one  side  of  the  line  on  open 
ground.  W.  B.  Swank. 


A  local  magnetic  pole — a  point 
where  a  dipping  needle  stands  vertical 
— is  reported  by  Prof.  Leist  to  exist 
at  Kotchetovka,  in  the  Russian  prov- 
ince of  Kursk.  It  is  necessary  to  move 
twenty  yards  from  this  spot  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  needle  one  degree. 
At  the  point  of  this  interesting  anom- 
aly, the  ordinary  compass  needle 
swings  freely,  stopping  indifferently  in 
any  direction. 


A  new  gas,  "crypton,"  has  been 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Ramsay  and 
Travers.  It  is  heavier  than  argon — 
till  recently  the  latest  discovered  gas — 
and  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
the  proportion  of  1  part  in  20,000. 


Recommendations  of  the  Good 
Roads  League. 


The  California  Good  Roads  League 
has  just  issued  a  circular  to  the  tax- 
paying  citizens  of  the  various  counties 
calling  for  an  increased  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  good  roads.  The  cir- 
cular sets  forth  that  sufficient  money 
has  been  collected  in  the  past  ten  years 
to  build  good,  permanent  roads,  and  on 
account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  of- 
ficials who  have  charge  of  these  mat- 
ters, good  roads  are  rare  in  this  State. 
The  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations: 

"  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the 
county  surveyor  already  prescribed  by 
this  County  Government  act  relating 
to  the  county  surveyor,  it  should  be 
compulsory  for  this  officer  to  locate  all 
roads  built  in  his  county;  to  inspect 
same  after  they  are  completed  and  to 
reject  all  that  have  not  been  con- 
structed according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  furnished  by  him,  and 
that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  treasury  for  road  construction 
until  a  certificate  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  county  surveyor  showing  that 
all  specifications  and  plans  of  the 
county  surveyor  have  been  fully  com- 
plied with. 

"  That  the  county  surveyor  should 
be  required  to  pass  an  examination  be- 
fore the  State  Department  of  High- 
ways upon  road  construction  before  he 
can  take  office.  Failing  to  pass  such 
an  examination,  the  Governor  may 
then  appoint  a  man  who  will  be  able  to 
pass  such  an  examination. 

"  That  the  sprinkling  question  should 
be  very  carefully  studied  by  each 
county,  and  means  provided  to  sprinkle 
roads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  obtaining  a  good  road  and 
keeping  down  th<  repairs  upon  same. 

"That  the  wide-tire  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Legislature  is  of  such  a 
legal  character  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  declared  unconstitutional.  We, 
therefore,  urge  that  a  new  law  be 
prepared  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Demand  for  American  Corn. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washing- 
ton City  have  given  it  out  that  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  and  cornmeal  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ending  will  exceed  200,- 
000,000  bushels — which  indicates  that 
Europeans  are  fast  falling  into  Ameri- 
can ways  in  their  tastes  for  corn  bread. 

To  note  how  rapidly  corn  has  become 
a  favorite  among  foreigners  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  cite  the  fact  that  in 
1896  the  exportation  of  corn  barley 
turned  "  100,000,000  bushels  "—thus 
showing  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in 
the  period  of  two  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1888  the  exportation  of  corn  and  corn- 
meal  from  the  United  States  was  but 
25,000,000— valued  at  $14,000,000. 

Exportations  gradually  increased, 
however,  until  1896,  when  they  had 
reached  100,000,000  bushels,  as  above 
stated,  valued  at  $38,000,000,  while  this 
year  they  have  risen  approximately  to 
200,000,000  bushels  at  a  value  of  $70,- 
000,000. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  price 
of  corn  exported  ten  years  ago  aver- 
aged "56  cents  a  bushel,"  while  that 
exported  in  1896  brought  but  "  37  cents 
a  bushel."  Thus,  though  we  have  mul- 
tiplied our  exportations  of  corn  eight 
times  in  ten  years,  we  have  decreased 
the  price  "  2i  cents  "  a  bushel,  or  nearly 
40  per  cent. 


Cast-iron  pipes  are  given  extra 
strength  by  winding  with  wire,  and  the 
wire-wound  pipes  can  be  made  of  un- 
usual lightness.  This  is  the  idea  of  a 
French  iron  master — M.  Jacquemart — 
who  makes  the  castings  with  project- 
ing rings  or  bands  to  hold  the  wire  in 
place.  Annealed  steel  wire  is  used,  and 
this  is  wound  around  the  pipe  in  a  lathe, 
the  whole  being  then  painted  or  dipped 
in  asphalt.  A  pipe  6J  feet  in  diameter, 
cast  in  lengths  of  13  feet,  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily tested,  the  result  showing 
the  wired  pipe  to  be  capable  of  with- 
standing pressures  much  beyond  those 
for  which  the  unstrengthened  cast  iron 
is  safe. 


Something   New   in  Telephones. 

W.  F.  Smith  of  San  Francisco  has 
invented  an  automatic  telephone  at- 
tachment, calculated  to  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  present  manner  of 
communicating. 

The  telephone  is  the  same  as  now 
used  on  present  systems,  only  having  a 
plate  on  the  lower  box,  or,  in  case  of 
hand  telephones  on  standard,  fitted 
with  eleven  buttons,  and  a  proving  slot 
to  show  that  one  has  called  up  the 
right  number.  These  buttons  are 
numbered  from  1  to  0,  inclusive,  and 
one  disconnecting  button,  and  are 
pushed  down  a  short  space  in  slots. 
To  call  up  a  number,  the  buttons  are 
pushed  down  in  rotation  to  make  up 
that  number.  For  instance,  your  num- 
ber is  3429  ;  you  wish  to  call  up  2685. 
Push  down  button  marked  2  to  bot- 
tom of  slot,  and  let  go  ;  it  immediately 
flies  back.  Push  down  button  6,  let 
go,  then  button  8,  let  go,  then  button 
5;  immediately  in  front  at  proving 
dot  shows  2685,  and  at  central  station, 
in  a  similar  slot  on  switchboard,  will 
appear  the  same  number,  under  3429, 
the  number  of  your  telephone,  and 
your  telephone  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  one  desired.  When 
conversation  is  ended  you  hang  up  the 
receiver,  push  down  disconnecting  but- 
ton ;  when  all  numbers  disappear  the 
connecting  plug  is  thrown  out,  and  any 
number  you  may  desire  to  ring  up  can 
be  gotten  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  central  office,  often  at  present 
ten  minutes  or  more.  Should  it  happen 
the  number  you  wish  is  busy,  the  oper- 
ator at  central  switches  on  the  phono- 
graph, and  so  informs  you.  If  you  wish 
to  wait,  leave  the  telephone,  and  the 
number,  being  exposed,  shows  oper- 
ator you  are  waiting,  and  you  will  be 
plugged  and  connected  as  soon  as  the 
line  is  clear.  Should  you  prefer  to  ring 
up  another  number,  push  down  discon- 
necting number  and  proceed  as  before. 
The  subscriber  is  thus  in  an  independ- 
ent position  in  regard  to  cutting  and 
disconnecting,  and  the  operator,  who 
simply  puts  in  plugs,  can  do  more 
work. 

Rabbit  Destruction  by  Virus  in 
Australia. 

A  dispatch  from  Vancouver,  B.  C. , 
June  18th,  says:  In  connection  with 
the  inoculation  of  chicken  cholera  there 
is  evidence  of  a  growing  demand  among 
the  farmers  in  the  rabbit-infested  coun- 
try of  Australia  to  be  provided  with 
virus.  A  central  rabbit  board  is  sup- 
plying chicken  cholera  virus  for  distri- 
bution among  all  the  rabbit-infested 
districts  of  Australia  for  the  purpose 
of  inoculating  rabbits  trapped  on  the 
various  ranches  in  the  district.  After 
being  inoculated  they  are  released  and 
so  spread  the  disease  by  contagion. 

Recent  reports  received  from  Messrs. 
Cheeseman  and  Dudgeon,  instructors  in 
Pounds  process  of  poisoning,  show  that 
on  revisiting  the  districts  where  the 
operations  were  formerly  carried  on, 
they  found  rabbits  had  been  dying  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  some  un- 
known cause,  The  disease  has  since 
been  found  to  be  chicken  cholera, 
spread  by  contagion  as  above  de- 
scribed. Rural  districts  are  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  the  complete  exter- 
mination of  Australia's  pest. 


The  voice  of  a  woman  is  audible  in  a 
balloon  at  the  height  of  about  two 
miles,  while  that  of  a  man  has  never 
reached  higher  than  a  mile. 


SlOO  Reward,  SlOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  he  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
[  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for. list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  ?5c. 
I     Hall'*  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A5PINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 
The  Only  Successful  Machine  Planter. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
16-18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


The  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Evaporator. 

In  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  above- 
named  Evaporator  over  all  others,  I  hereby  offer  to 
donate  to  any  charitable  institution  which  the 
publisher  of  this  paper  may  designate,  the  sum  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  ($1,000.00)  DOLLARS  if  my 
machine  fails  to  evaporate  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner 30%  more  fruits  or  vegetables  of  any  and  all 
sorts  in  any  given  time  and  with  30%  less  fuel 
than  any  other  so-called  evaporator  now  on  the 
market,  provided,  that  any  machine  competing 
shall  be  of  equal  capacity  with  mine,  and  that  the 
competitor  shall  donate  the  sum  of  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED ($500.00)  DOLLARS  in  like  manner  as 
above  if  I  succeed  in  my  undertaking. 

In  addition,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  give  to 
any  purchaser  of  my  machines  a  written  guar- 
antee that  they  are  all  and  will  do  all  that  I 
claim  for  them.    [Signed]     THOMAS  BECK, 

Watsonville,  Cal. 
Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 


The  John  Dodds  Mfg.  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  rake 
factories  in  the  country,  has  retired  from  business 
and  we  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  their 
rakes  which  we  have  been  ordered  to  close  out  re- 
gardless of  cost. 

We  guarantee  the  rakes  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. We  can  supply  extra  parts,  having  a  stock 
on  hand. 

HOOKER    dfc  CO., 
1G-18  Drnmm  St.,      -       -       San  Francisco. 

Reasons  Why  Inventors  Upon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us : 

Because  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
Ptrtt :   explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
get  all  the  inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Second :  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent- Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  constant  attention  to  your 
application  after  it  has  been  filed. 

Time  is  saved.  If  you  send  to  an  East- 
Third  :  ern  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  wait  until 
the  papers  can  be  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  filed, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return. 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  credited  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience'  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  including  full  certified  copies  of  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  verv 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  rerord  of  solid 
(acts, 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 

6SV  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Preparing  for  the  State  Orange 
Meeting. 


Preparations  are  in  active  progress 
for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange 
in  Oakland  early  in  October.  The 
local  Granges  of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties  propose  to  do  their  best 
to  give  the  Order  a  warm  welcome  and 
to  speed  the  business  of  the  annual 
meeting  by  good  arrangements. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Grange  met  at  the  Russ  House 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  those  present 
being  Worthy  Master  W.  W.  Greer  of 
Sacramento,  Miss  Mattie  Maholm  of 
Sheldon  (who  is  Secretary),  Cyrus 
Jones  of  San  Jose  and  H.  F.  Blohm  of 
Watsonville. 

Quarterly  reports  of  officers  showed 
that  the  Order  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. Two  subordinate  Granges  have 
been  lately  organized. 

Tulare  Orange  Feast. 

At  its  June  meeting  Tulare  Grange 
enjoyed  a  sumptuous  repast.  A  goodly 
number  of  the  members  at  Tulare  and 
Visalia  were  present  and  they  invited 
several  of  their  friends  to  come  in  and 
assist  them  to  do  the  honors  at  the 
noon  lunch  table.  So  altogether  quite 
a  crowd  was  present  and  good  feeling 
reigned  supreme. 

Thomas  Jacob,  the  Worthy  Master, 
presided  at  the  dinner,  and  after  a 
blessing,  invoked  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
order,  Mrs.  Styles,  the  members  of  the 
Grange  and  their  guests  lost  no  time  in 
making  serious  inroads  on  the  viands 
spread  out  before  them. 

After  the  dinner  was  disposed  of, 
Judge  Gray  was  called  on  for  a  few  re- 
marks, but  he  was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance. He  did  manage  to  say  that  he 
had  attended  many  banquets  in  this 
same  hall,  but  the  dinner  served  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Tulare  Grange  was 
the  best  he  had  ever  enjoyed. 

A  meeting  of  the  Grange  was  held  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  following  novi- 
tiates were  admitted  into  full  member- 
ship in  the  Order:  Mrs.  C.  Slaughter, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Scott,  Mrs.  A.  Fleming, 
W.  J.  Fulgham  and  B.  C.  Anderson. 

The  Grange  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion and  it  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the 
community.  Active  work  and  regular 
meetings  will  be  dispensed  with  until 
next  fall,  when  the  members  expect  to 
begin  another  campaign  of  agricultu- 
ral and  domestic  education  with  re- 
newed vigor. 


California  Harvesters  for  the 
North. 


A  train  of  twenty  carloads  of  har- 
vesters were  shipped  from  Stockton 
July  1  to  Washington  State.  This  is 
the  largest  consignment  of  farming 
implements  ever  shipped  at  one  time 
and  represents  about  $50,000.  The  lot 
consists  of  combined  harvesters  of  the 
hillside  variety,  and  each  one  of  them 
occupies  a  car.  The  cars  will  be 
elaborately  decorated  with  large  ban- 
ners announcing  where  the  harvesters 
were  made  and  advertising  Stockton. 
The  machines  will  go  direct  to  Walla 
Walla,  and  they  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  State. 

Stockton  has  always  supplied  that 
State  with  harvesters,  but  heretofore 
only  about  half  the  present  number 
have  been  sold  there  each  year.  There 
will  be  an  exceptionally  large  crop  of 
grain  there  this  year  and  the  extra 
number  of  machines  are  needed  to 
harvest  it. 


At  the  Cloverdale  wool  sale  on  July 
1,  prices  are  reported  to  have  gone  as 
high  as  17  cents.  The  Mendocino  clip  is 
reported  very  large  and  fine  and  the 
Ukiah  Preu  names  15  cents  as  the  top 
so  far  as  sold. 


The  new  sugar  refinery  at  Crockett 
has  closed  down  for  lack  of  water.  It 
is  expected,  however,  to  open  for  beets 
about  August  1. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Cali- 
fornia Canneries  Company,  Limited,  of 


San  Francisco  dispatched  a  train  con- 
taining thousands  of  cases  of  their  new 
pack  of  apricots  by  the  Sunset  route 
to  New  York,  thence  by  steamer  to 
Liverpool,  England.  This  is  an  un- 
precedented overland  shipment,  occa- 
sioned by  the  dearth  of  canned  apricots 
in  Liverpool. 

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—An  effort  Is  on  foot  to  sell  the  Bear  Val- 
ley, (Jul.,  irrigating  plant  to  farmers  of  Red- 
lands,  Alessandro  and  Perris.    It  is  valued  at 

»525,000. 

—The  Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works  at  Fair- 
haven,  Wash.,  are  now  making  150,000  cans 
per  day.  They  have  2,500,000  salmon  cans 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  canneries. 

— C.  S.  Dunphey  and  associates  propose  to 
tap  Malheur  lake  in  Harney  county,  Oregon, 
by  a  canal  forty-five  miles  long  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  arid  land  to  be  benefited  is 
estimated  to  comprise  05,000  acres. 

—The  Thermal  Belt  Water  Co.  at  Santa 
Paula,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,  has  installed 
a  pumping  plant  for  supplying  irrigation 
water  to  farms  and  orchards.  The  pump  has 
a  capacity  of  :i000  gallons  per  minute. 

—A  movement  has  started  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  to  complete  the  Pamo  dam  and  water- 
works, to  furnish  water  for  the  Linda  Vista 
irrigation  district.  The  work  will  cost  over 
#800,000,  and  will  open  up  40,000  acres  of  fer- 
tile land. 

—Some  large  California  and  coast  contracts 
have  resulted  from  the  war  measures,  mostly 
ships,  clothing  and  food  supplies,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Armours  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  have  one  order  for  3,250,000  pounds 
of  corned  beef  for  Tampa,  Fla. 

— The  first  cargo  of  coal  ever  shipped  to  the 
Philippines  left  Philadelphia  last  week  for 
Admiral  Dewey  on  the  British  ship  East 
Lothian.  The  freight  rate  is  17.50  per  ton. 
Heretofore  the  Philippines  have  received 
their  coal  supply  from  Japan  and  New  South 
Wales. 

—There  arrived  at  San  Francisco  by  the 
Coptic,  the  latest  China  steamer,  441  cases  of 
opium  prepared  for  smoking,  which,  at  the 
price  of  $15  per  pound,  duty  paid,  is  valued  at 
$264,600.  The  duty  amounts  to  $158,760.  This 
opium  is  only  for  smokers,  and  is  intended  for 
use  in  the  United  States. 

— At  New  York  the  American  Asiatic  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
"  fostering  and  safeguarding  the  trade  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  others  associated  there- 
with, in  the  empires  of  China,  Japan  and 
Corea,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  elsewhere 
in  Asia  or  Oceanica." 

—The  Puente  Oil  Co.  is  building  a  storage 
tank  near  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  that  is  80  feet 
in  diameter  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  gallons. 
It  will  be  used  for  a  reserve  supply  of  the  re- 
siduum from  the  stills,  which  is  used  for  fuel 
by  the  sugar  company.  The  refinery  is  turn- 
ing out  60,000  gallons  of  refined  illuminating 
oil,  30,000  gallons  of  gasoline  and  10,000  gal- 
lons of  distillate  per  month. 

—The  U.  S.  Government  contemplates  mak 
ing  a  large  contract  for  coal  with  which  to 
supply  its  ships  on  this  coast.  This  contract 
has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  coal  sections 
of  this  coast.  At  present  the  department  is 
analyzing  samples  of  coal  from  different  mines 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  efficiency  of 
their  product,  and  on  this  examination  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  award  of  the 
contract. 

— The  Bolivian,  S.  A.  rubber  lands  are  situ- 
ated on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  are  as  yet  compara- 
tively unknown.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
rich,  and  the  Bolivian  Government  is  making 
every  effort  to  attract  settlers  by  liberal  con- 
cessions and  by  making  it  easy  for  settlers  to 
claim  lands.  Senor  Luis  Paz,  the  Minister  of 
Bolivia  in  the  United  States,  wishes  to  have 
citizens  of  the  United  States  know  the  oppor- 
tunities which  await  them  in  Bolivia. 

—Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  expects  to  deliver  dur- 
ing the  next  year  180,000  barrels  of  oil  to  the 
new  Spreckels  beet  sugar  factory  at  Salinas. 
At  present  prices  the  rate  of  Sl/t  cents  a  bar- 
rel for  this  order  is  considered  fair.  The 
same  San  Francisco  men  making  this  contract 
have  also  closed  contracts  at  Coalinga  for  the 
delivery  of  from  500  to  700  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  All  the  furnaces  at 
the  different  Spreckels  sugar  factories  are 
being  changed  from  coal  to  oil  burners. 

— I.  Sternfeld  says  that  his  plan  to  utilize 
the  waterfalls  of  the  Monte  Alto  river,  Mex- 
ico, has  succeeded  and  that  "  the  contract 
calls  for  a  6000  H.  P.  transmitter,  and  the 
current  will  be  carried  from  the  river  into 
Mexico  City,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 
The  pressure  will  be  22,000  volts,  and  it  will 
be  carried  over  three  wires  into  the  city.  The 
incline  of  the  Monte  Alto  river  amounts  to 
about  2000  feet,  and  there  are  five  of  the  falls 
where  generators  will  be  placed,  four  of  which 
will  be  set  in  each  fall." 

—So  far  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  has  furnished 
five  steamers  to  the  Government.  The  fol- 
lowing valuations  have  been  made  on  four  of 
the  boats:  City  of  Pekin,  $650,000;  Citv  of 
Sidney,  $470,000;  China,  $900,000;  Colon,  $350,- 
000.  Should  any  of  these  vessels  be  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  the  Government  would  have  to 
pay  the  valuation;  if  they  are  lost  by  the 
action  of  the  elements,  the  company  must 
stand  the  loss.  The  company  asked  $1700  a 
day  for  the  charter  of  the  China,  but  the 
Government  was  unwilling  to  pay  more  than 
$1500,  and  this  offer  was  accepted. 

— Washington  State  papers  are  opposing 
grain  rates  as  imposed  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  O.  R.  &  N.  Railway  Companies, 
claiming  that  the  present  charge  for  trans- 


portation of  grain  from  Eastern  Washington 
to  the  sea  coast  is  six  times  more  than  the 
price  charged  by  Eastern  lines  for  moving 
grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  a  distance 
of  1000  miles,  more  than  double,  and  in  some 
instances  three  times  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance from  the  wheat  fields  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington to  Puget  Sound.  There  may  be 
25,000,000  bnshels  of  wheat  produced  in  that 
State  this  year. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Oe  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  J10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canai.  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STRKKT, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Anderson  Prune  Dipper  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Combination  Prune  Dipping 
Machines, 

dippers,  Dried  Fruit  Graders, 

PROCESSORS,  FRUIT  CARS, 

TRUCKS,  PRESSES, 
SACK  FILLERS,  ETC. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE 

Combined  Dipper,  Perforator,  (iradcr  and  Spreader.  Patented  1890,  1895  and  1898. 

San  Jose.  Cal,  May  24,  1898. 
I  hereby  certify  that  during  the  season  of  1897  I  received,  in  mv  capacity  as  manager  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  quite  a  large  number  of  lots  of  Prunes  that  were  dried  after  the  process 
of  the  Anderson  Combination  Dipper.  Pricker  and  Grader,  and  am  able  to  say  that  every  lot  gave  en- 
tire satisfaction,  being  perfectly  cured,  of  uniform  color,  and  retaining  all  the  natural  gloss  and  bril- 
liant appearance  belonging  to  the  fruit  In  its  best  state. 

PH1LO  HERSEY,  President  and  Manager, 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

NOTE — Watch  these  testimonials  from  leading  Packers  on  the  Andersou  Process. 

«*■  Send  for  1898  Catalogue. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER  CO., 

-4-5  5    \J\J.    Santa    Clara    Street,  San    Jose,  California. 


ORIGINAL    MANl  FACTI  RERS  OF 


+  FRUIT*  PAPER* 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  In  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM:     401  &  403  SANS0ME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  0M.Y  SAFE 
AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX ,  . ,  , 

— — — — —  ....»...»«».......  Preventive  Remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine, 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  M.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  uses  Gas  or  Gasoline:  It  1b  the  simplest  and  moat  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Send  for  Circulars  with  full  particulars. 


WITH  fllNE  HOIST  CONNECTED. 


on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
Starts  and  stops  with  ease.     Speed  under 


These  HOISTS  are  now  In  us 
practical,  safe  and  economical, 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  is  light  and  compact 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 


Can  readily  be 


ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MAWUrACTtrRERS  or- 


FOR    TOWN    \A7  ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  out.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphalt  um 


$50.0°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTR0DUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

 _  2   we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  &5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  fids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21%  Inches  deep,  and  IS-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Hums  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
B«St  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WII.LARD,  Manufacturer,  113  A'  1  IS  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  21,  1898. 

606,113.— Steam  Beer  Governor— S.  H.  Atchison, 

605,839.— Box  Fastener— S.  F.  Baker,  Santa  Bar- 

605,999.'— Camp  Stove— F.  B.  Charroin,  Fairhaven, 
Wash. 

605,947.— Necktie— C.  W.  T.  Davies,  S.  F. 
606,001.— Sidehill  Plow— M.  C.  Dethiefs,  Willow, 
Cal. 

606,149.— Assay  Furnace— J.  G.  lis,  S.  F. 
606.073  —  Railway  Bicycle— C.  E.  Nichols,  Milan, 
Wash. 

606,023.— Bicycle  Pump— L.  A.  Payne,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

606,155.— Routing  Machine— W.  S.  Richards,  Al- 
bany, Or. 

606,091.— Mud  Guard— C.  I,  and  A.  L.  Seaquest. 

Portland,  Or. 
606.100  —  Paint  Bucket— H.  G.  Thompson,  Hollis 

ter,  Cal. 

605,938.— Station  Indicator— H.  C.  Turner,  S.  F. 
606,179.— Stringing  Pianos— C.  S.  Weber,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

29,897. — Design —  Ice  Machine  Frame— R.  D.  Hol- 
abird,  Oakland.  Cal. 

24,888  —Design  — Ring  Twine  Cutter  — W.  E. 
Rosebro,  Elmhurst.  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Bicycle  Pump  Attachment.— L.  A.  Payne, 
San  Jose,  Cal.  ;  assignor  of  one-half  to  M.  V. 
Davis  of  same  place.  No.  606,023.  Dated  June 
21,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  pump  at- 
tachment for  bicycles,  which  is  adapted  to  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  be  operated  from  the  seat 
post  and  is  provided  with  connections  by 
which  air  can  be  introduced  to  the  pneumatic 
tires  of  either  of  the  wheels  without  the  use 
of  a  supplemental  pump.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  combination  with  the  seat  post 
standard  of  a  bicycle  frame,  of  a  vertically 
adjustable  tubular  seat  post,  a  clamp  by  which 
it  may  be  held  at  any  desired  point,  a  supple- 
mental interior  tube  having  the  upper  end 
fitted  to  receive  and  hold  the  saddle  and  the 
lower  end  provided  with  an  air-forcing  plun- 
ger so  that  by  reciprocating  this  tube  it  will 
compress  the  air  within  the  seat  post  stand- 
ard. A  tubular  connection  with  this  standard 
curves  around  the  crank  hanger  bearing  and 
has  a  connecting  nipple,  and  a  flexible  tube  is  i 
adapted  to  connect  this  nipple  with  the  inlet 
valve  of  either  of  the  wheel  tires.  After  this 
connection  is  made  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
ciprocate the  saddle  post  tube  to  fill  the  tires 
with  air  to  any  degree  of  compression. 

Thread  and  Twine  Cutter. — Walter  E. 
Rosebro,  Elmhurst,  Cal.  No.  28,888.  Dated 
June  21,  1898.  This  invention  consists  of  a 
ring  having  a  triangular  shank  extending 
outwardly  from  one  side,  and  this  shank  is 
made  with  concaved  sides,  the  meeting  edges 
of  which  are  drawn  down  thin  and  made  suffi- 
ciently sharp  to  readily  cut  a  thread  or  string 
which  is  drawn  across  them.  Upon  the  outer 
end  of  this  shank  is  fitted  an  ornamental  but- 
ton which  covers  the  end  of  the  shank  and 
prevents  any  contact  with  the  edges  of  the 
cutting  knives,  except  when  the  string  or 
thread  is  drawn  beneath  the  head  and  against 
these  edges. 

Nearly  $23,000,000  in  gold  has  been  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco  from  Australia  since 
August  22,  1897.  The  most  recent  consign- 
ment was  £100,000  in  English  sovereigns — 
$486,600— on  the  Sydney  steamer  which  ar- 
rived here  on  the  29th  ult.  Nearly  all  the 
gold  has  been  recoined  at  the  San  Francisco 
mint  and  in  the  shape  of  $5,  $10  and  $20  gold 
pieces  sent  to  New  York;  about  $3,000,000 
went  on  the  Newport  with  Gen'l  Merritt  to 
the  Philippines  last  Wednesday.  The  several 
Australian  gold  consignments  mentioned  are 
in  detail  as  follows : 

1897— 

August  22   $2,189,925 

September  23    3,587,069 

October  21   2,207,04* 

November  18   1,581,450 

December  16   1,238,154 

January  13   1,021,986 

February  10   2,510,160 

March  9   1,459,800 

April  6   2,185,023 

May  3   1,703,100 

June  1   2,800,626 

June  29    486,600 


The  results  of  the  recent  school  census  in 
southern  California  and  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  principal  towns,  as  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  4%  to  1,  are  as  follows : 

Estimated 
population. 

San  Diego   16,286 

Pasadena   12,704 

Riverside   8,199 

San  Bernardino   8,118 

Santa  Barbara  •   7,880 

Pomona   5,652 

Santa  Ana   5,184 

Ventura   4,518 

Redlands   4,356 

Santa  Monica   3,069 

Anaheim   2.983 

Ontario   2,806 

Long  Beach   2.398 

Colton   2,335 

Chino   2,282 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  BerksUlres. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  BeBt 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred, Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  YARD,  Kingsburg.Cal 
Send  for  circulars  describing  stock. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  HareB.  Prices  on  application. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


Swine. 


Total  $22,970,849 


On  the  principle  that  trade  follows  the 
flag,  and  that  our  flag  now  floats  over  three 
United  States  expeditions  en  route  to  the 
Philippines,  and  over  a  victorious  navy  in  far 
Eastern  waters.  United  States  trade  condi- 
tions in  that  region  are  of  interest.  Last  week 
was  published  figures  relative  to  the  Philip- 
pine trade.  As  to  China,  the  exports  from 
this  country  to  that  in  1896  amounted  to  less 
than  $7,000,000  in  value,  or  only  about  4  per 
cent  of  the  entire  amount.  The  following 
table  shows  how  our  export  trade  to  China  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  one  year,  the  figures 
being  for  the  fiscal  years  1896  and  1897 : 

1897.  1896. 

Clocks  and  watches   $31,242  $13,058 

Provisions   45,640  50,191 

Wheat  flour   72,100  45,815 

Wood,  and  manufactures 

Of   113,400  154,945 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of  229,956  192,138 
Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures Of   333,007  84,398 

Mineral  oils    3,371,937  2,166,978 

Cotton  cloths   7,438,203  3,854,146 

Allother  articles   281,304  359,467 

Totals  $11,916,888  $6,921,138 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  $5,000,000 
in  one  year,  but  one  in  which  the  Pacific  coast 
has  borne  but  little  part. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

V2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF" 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  1806,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  $001.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  JJEVADA. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
CollleB.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up — Best  Incaba* 
tor  made.  More  prac- 
tical progressive  feat- 
ares  than  any  other. 
Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  Is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
locue  free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 
In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel! 
all  others. 

Arc  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.    $75.00  to  $625.00. 
Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -   Bellows  FallS,Vt. 


WPr  p    Prepared  Roofing. 
£       ^J^.       ^    9  One  ply.   Cheap.   Good  for  two  or  three  years 

Three  ply.   A  first-class  roof. 

BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FELTS,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

8old  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Samples. 

A  MEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By 


EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  Inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  In 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 
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Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  flACrllNES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
nETAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS, 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE   DIPPER    AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 

CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

jt    jt    X  H  EE  IN    CALL    F"OR    ,*  J* 

"  ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  -  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"ELLWOOD  QLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    -    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

308    MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


tiEO.  II.  ISMON, 

Sales  Agent 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  tha„ 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&    The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  KGALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 
10  tons  BOXCAR  $.00  -* 
MONARCH  JRo.o.^.y.'.nsJSOO 


SALE  CAR  PFUS '  INTHt 
WORLD. 


Something  INew! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .WOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRfcSS,     "   20x22x44.  .1560  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "   22x24x47.  $500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


C  ZEX.  EVANS  dh  CO 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

Elrst  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  UHing  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
aent  free  on  mention  of  this  pnblication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO..  Sonth  Bend  Indiana. 


DISSTON'S 


end  for  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw,  J 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,' 


e  It,  and  How 
Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL,  PAT  TOC  to  buy  a  saw 
'    with  DUston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  oost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  pood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  iu  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Bahcoctr  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  tow  before  you  buy 
lier.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


EDWARDS'  BUDDING  TOOL. 

This  Patent  Budding  Too],  at  One  Stroke,  places  the  bud  beneath  the  barb 
and  leaves  It  there.  The  short  rounded  blade  is  pushed  down  till  entirely  through 
the  bark,  then  the  handle  is  lowered  and  the  tool  (Tildes  under  the  bark,  carrying  the 
bud,  which  is  held  by  a  grip.  The  bud  is  dropped  at  the  right  place  by  pressing 
with  the  little  finger  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  large  blade  is  to  cut 
out  buds.  As  one  man  does  as  much  as  three  with  common  knives,  and  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  buds  grow,  the  profit  is  large  for  every  tool  used. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  NET  CASH,  DELIVERED  FREE  BY  MAIL :  ORE  TOOL,  $2.75; 
SIX,  $16.20;  DOZEN,  $31.80. 


EDWARDS  BUDDING  TOOL  CO., 


Sacramento,  Cal, 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 


UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION  1 

NO/   2'iT  POWER  1 
NO  COO  Y\  £  ELS  TO  WEAR  OUT  1 
ijLa.n,  rj  NO  BACKI7^.^P  TO  START   IN  THE 
/(g'Vr  GRASS. 

THK  JONES  All.  STEEL,  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  OJ      JJjrfD  JUST  ABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  Wtf         Stockton,  Cal. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  3. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  16,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Nevada  Agriculture. 


Californians  as  a  rule  know  too 
little  about  agricultural  progress  in 
our  sister  State  of  Nevada.  It  is 
true  that  once  in  a  while  we  get  a 
rude  awakening,  as  we  did  when  the 
famous  Alamo  herd  of  Herefords, 
owned  by  John  Sparks  of  Reno,  cap- 
tured the  leading  premiums  in  their 
class  at  the  California  State  Fair  of 
1896  and  returned  in  1897  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  and  a  gold  medal  sweep- 
stakes besides.  These  victories  have 
given  Mr.  Sparks  the  kingship  of  his 
favorite  breed  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
And  then  there  was  another  popular 
announcement  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  Nevada  when  our  stock- 
men made  a  rush  thither  with  their 
animals  as  soon  as  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  scant  rainfall  would 
make  our  natural  feed  very  short 
this  year.  Such  striking  incidents 
show  that  Nevada  is  entitled  to  due 
consideration  for  her  agricultural 
resources  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 


NATURAL   RESERVOIRS    AVAILABLE   FOR   IRRIGATION   IN  NEVADA. 


SAGE    BRUSH   TRANSFORMED   TO    ALFALFA  LAND. 


call  attention  to  the  fact  both  by  text  and  pic- 
ture in  this  and  future  issues  of  the  Rural 
Press  as  opportunity  occurs. 

Probably  the  most  strikingly  erroneous  idea 
which  the  casual  visitor  may  get  of  Nevada  is 
that  there  is  no  available  water  supply  to  make 
irrigation  enterprises  feasible.  This  impres- 
sion would  fade  away  if  one  should  visit  the 
rich  meadows  and  pastures  and  see  the  sleek 
stock  of  all  kinds,  or  could  measure  the  im- 
mense field  crops  which  the  light,  warm  soil 
yields  at  the  touch  of  irrigation.  We  give  on 
this  page  a  composite  picture  showing  some  of 
the  natural  storage  reservoirs  whose  waters 
are  ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  Nevada 
soil. 

Recent  writers  forcibly  present  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  a  small  fringe  on  the  northern  and 
another  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  State 
that  contribute  water  to  the  sea.  All  the  rest 
of  Nevada  lies  in  a  basin,  from  which  the  rain- 
fall returns  in  vapor  to  the  skies  from  whence 
it  came.  The  Humboldt  river  rises  in  the  Peo- 
quops,  which  divide  Utah  from  Nevada  by  a 
natural  cut-off.  It  drains  the  whole  northeast- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  carrying  a  big  stream 
300  miles  to  a  wide  basin  west  of  Lovelock, 
where  it  spreads  out  into  a  lake  ten  by  twenty 
miles  and  evaporates.  The  Truckee,  Carson 
and  Walker  rise  in  the  Sierras  and  run  east  to 
separate  lakes  where  they,  too,  evaporate.  On 
all  these  streams  not  two  per  cent  of  the  water 
is  used,  but  splendid  opportunities  are  found  for 
storage,  and  some  day  artificial  lakes  will  dot 
the  landscape,  preserving  the  floods  to  make 
fruitful  thousands  of  acres  of  land  now  worth- 
less. It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  are  three 
other  streams  in  America  which  will  furnish  a 
greater  water  power  than  the  three  last  named. 
The  Truckee  alone  is  100  miles  long  and  falls 
2300  feet,  running  for  seventy  miles  along  the 
main  overland  road,  affording  opportunities  for 
factories  and  shops  equal  to  any  demand. 
Smaller  streams  and  springs  are  numerous  in 
every  county  in  the  State,  while  artesian  water 
is  found  in  many  places.  Some  of  these  facts 
will  be  presented  at  greater  length  in  future 


issues  of  the  Rural.  Upon  this  page  may  also 
be  found  a  group  of  scenes  which  show  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  Nevada  soil  with 
the  wise  employment  of  the  large  available 
water  supply  which  has  been  mentioned.  The 
upper  view  shows  the  desert  vegetation  which 
the  passing  tourist  accepts  as  the  heritage  of 
Nevada.  Below  this  are  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  power  of  water  upon  it,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  contrast 
is  striking  and  can  be  seen  over  thousands  of 
acres  in  different  parts  of  the  State  where  set- 
tlement and  irrigation  are  in  progress.  Per- 
haps the  most  available  illustration  to  the 
tourist  is  the  transformation  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  Truckee  meadows  and  in  adja- 
cent valleys  to  the  south,  for  these  are  trav- 
ersed by  railway  lines.  Here  there  are  over 
40,000  acres  under  cultivation  by  irrigation, 
while  probably  five  times  as  much  land  could  be 
reached  by  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  river  if 
proper  attention  were  paid  to  its  conservation 
and  distribution.  And  this  is,  of  course,  but 
one  of  many  similar  opportunities  which  the 
State  affords. 


Supt.  Ruopp  reports  the  beet  crop  at  Chino 
to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  thinning  is 
practically  completed.  The  total  acreage  of 
good  stand  on  the  Chino  ranch  is  2850.  From 
this  and  the  beets  to  come  from  outside  points, 
it  is  expected  the  factory  will  have  a  campaign 
of  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  Mr.  Ruopp  thinks 
harvest  will  not  commence  before  August 
15th.   

The  Cambria  creamery,  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  inst.  The  plant  cost  $8000  and  was  in- 
sured for  $1500. 


San  Joaquin  county  is  credited  with  276,928 
bearing  trees  of  fruits  and  nuts.  The  number 
of  non-bearing  trees  runs  into  the  thousands. 
Of  grapes  there  are  701,780  table  vines,  412,194 
of  raisins  and  520,302  of  wine. 
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The  Week. 

Since  the  thrilling  conquest  of  Cervera's  fleet,  as 
noted  in  our  last  issue,  the  war  has  proceeded  with 
less  dash  and  our  readers  have  given  more  thought 
to  matters  nearer  home.  '  Unfortunately,  these  af- 
fairs have  not  been  altogether  pleasant.  One  of  the 
most  spiteful  northers  ranged  through  the  interior 
valleys,  destroyed  much  fruit  and  seeded  much 
ground  with  ripe  grain,  which  the  grower  would 
rather  have  had  in  sacks.  It  is  serious  business  to 
lose  fruit  this  year  when  one  has  the  kind  for  which 
the  canner  is  willing  to  pay  its  weight  in  lead,  and, 
aside  from  that,  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  one 
could  hardly  afford  to  have  the  wind  play  at  bowls 
with  any  kind  of  fruit  this  year.  Fruit  prices  are 
already  running  quite  high  for  ordinary  city  sup- 
plies and  there  is  a  rush  for  the  best  lots.  Let  the 
fruit,  then,  which  has  escaped  the  wind  and  attained 
good  size  and  quality,  in  spite  of  the  drouth,  be  care- 
fully handled  this  year.  It  looks  as  though  it  might 
be  very  profitable,  even  for  the  local  demand. 

Early  fruit  shipments  overland  continued  in  good 
volume  to  July,  there  being  846  carloads  to  the  end 
of  June  this  year — 169  cars  more  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1897.  But  the  brisk  demand  for  canning 
and  the  losses  by  wind  promise  to  cause  quite  a  short- 
age this  month.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  yet  when 
the  season  will  end.  A  big  rush  on  grapes  late  in  the 
season  may  help  out  the  aggregate  considerably. 

Aside  from  the  activity  in  fruits  already  noted,  the 
city  markets  do  not  disclose  very  spirited  action. 
Grain  buyers  are  still  indisposed  and  hay  meets  quite 
a  variable  demand.  Live  stock  is  in  ample  supply, 
and  a  couple  of  cars  of  Eastern  refrigerator  pork  did 
not  largely  enrich  the  shippers.  There  seem  to  be 
enough  local  roasts  and  chops,  though  not  enough  for 
packing.  Fine  butter  is  scarce,  and  strictly  choice 
eggs  are  better  and  promising  beyond  that.  Vege- 
tables are  selling  well.  Wool  is  rather  slow,  except 
that  some  fine  clips  are  selling  well  at  quiet  rates. 
The  bulk  of  the  clip  seems  to  find  Eastern  manufac- 
turers claiming  considerable  ante-tariff  supplies  still 
on  hand.  This  cannot  be  expected  to  last  always, 
but  it  seems  to  serve  a  present  purpose. 

Although  southern  California  has  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  developing  her  dairy  resources 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
as  shown  by  President  C.  H.  Sessions  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, that  southern  California  has  paid  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  about  $200,000  for  butter  in  the 
past  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  paid  for  im- 
ported Eastern  dairy  goods. 


The  Suburban  Spirit  Around  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  has  the  greatest  suburban  interests 
ever  created  by  English  speaking  people  in  a  semi- 
tropical  climate.  Considered  as  embodying  the  mod- 
ern idea  and  factors  of  suburban  life,  they  are  the 
greatest  semi-tropical  suburbs  in  the  world.  For 
though  suburban  life  has  been  a  popular  mode  from 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  and  has  flourished  in  the 
vicinage  of  imperial  cities  from  that  remote  period 
to  the  present,  the  Mediterranean  region  has  never 
possessrd  anything  like  the  modern  suburb  of  north- 
ern nations.  It  has  been  reserved  for  San  Francisco 
to  attain  the  greatest  development  of  the  modern 
suburb  under  natural  conditions  like  those  which 
surrounded  its  ancient  prototype,  and  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  while  the 
area  of  the  city  proper  could  still  easily  accommo- 
date many  times  its  present  population,  is  largely 
due  to  the  climate  of  the  whole  bay  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  most  of  the  coast 
region  of  the  State,  which  has  no  season  of  the  year 
with  weather  fit  to  distress  the  suburban  during  his 
daily  flight  of  a  score  or  more  of  miles,  nor  to  render 
the  surroundings  of  his  distant  home  bleak  and  unin- 
viting. It  is  this  favoring  climate,  too,  which  gives 
to  suburban  residence  in  California  an  all-the-year 
character  to  an  extent  unknown  in  colder  climes. 
For  this  reason  one  objection  urged,  for  example, 
against  the  suburbs  of  London,  viz:  lack  of  social 
advantages  because  of  ever-changing  population,  has 
no  force  against  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  which 
are  well-established  and  self-satisfied  communities, 
very  largely  composed  of  those  who  own  their  homes 
and  make  no  seasonal  migrations. 

Of  course,  cheap  and  quick  transit  is  essential  to 
the  creation  of  modern  suburbs,  but  this  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  San  Francisco  nor  would  it  alone  induce  volun- 
tary exile  from  such  a  roomy  city.  Cheap  transpor- 
tation merely  affords  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
stronger  motives.  Probably  recourse  to  suburban 
life  is  more  clearly  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  than  elsewhere.  Nor  does  this 
choice  arise  from  any  lack  of  picturesqueness  or 
sanitation  in  the  residence  portions  of  the  city 
proper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  views  from  the 
higher  streets  of  the  city  are  incomparably  superior 
in  breadth  of  landscape  and  proximity  of  water  scen- 
ery to  those  commanded  from  nine-tenths  of  the  do- 
main of  the  most  popular  suburbs,  and  San  Francisco 
has  probably  more  fresh  air  at  equable  temperatures 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  large  city  in  the  world. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  one-quarter  of  the  year,  and  that 
in  summer,  when  the  suburbs  have  a  warmer  climate 
than  the  city,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  local  situ- 
ation that  people  fly  the  city  in  midsummer  to  gain 
heat  and  not  to  avoid  it.  But  this  is  not  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  the  choice  of  distant  dwelling  nor 
does  it  explain  sufficiently  why  San  Francisco  has 
lodged  in  suburbs,  at  an  average  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  their  places  of  business,  a  population 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  her  city  residents,  while  yet, 
as  already  stated,  there  is  no  crowding  of  available 
residence  area  to  occasion  it. 

The  motives  which  lead  to  a  choice  of  suburban 
residence  by  San  Franciscans  are  probably  about 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  rule  elsewhere,  but 
they  differ  in  degree.  They  must  naturally  be  strong 
to  induce  movement  from  a  city  which  is  itself  so 
desirable  a  place  of  residence,  and  they  must  be  very 
satisfactory  in  their  results,  for  the  suburbs  are  in 
their  aggregate  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
metropolis.  Leading  motives  may  be  cited  :  love  of 
room,  love  of  quiet  and  love  of  rural  scenes  and  rural 
activities  and  recreations,  even  as  these  are  hedged 
about  by  suburban  limitations.  Unquestionably  the 
semi-tropical  climate  satisfies  longings  in  these  direc- 
tions as  none  other  can.  Freedom  from  ice  and 
snow  makes  the  frost  and  rain  of  winter  a  light  bur- 
den— especially  as  the  season  of  rain  is  the  season  of 
growth  with  the  rich  endowment  of  native  plants 
and  with  many  exotics  as  well.  When  the  fall  growth 
and  bloom  of  chrysanthemums,  carnations  and  roses 
joins  hands  with  the  spring-flowering  bulbs,  violets 
and  fruit-tree  blossoms  in  February,  there  is  little 
chance  for  winter  to  assert  domain.  And  winter 
temperatures  which  permit  such  activity  of  garden 
plants  are  easily  conquered  by  light,  and  even  care- 
less, construction  of  dwellings  and  outbuildings.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  winter  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
closed  season,  and  the  suburban  resident  who  has 
any  taste  for  outdoor  affairs  finds  the  gratification 
thereof  always  around  him.  There  is  no  tolerance 
of  winter  in  the  hope  of  springtime.  Light  frosts, 
rain  and  mud,  though  they  appall  the  urban  mind, 
are  counted  light  afflictions  by  the  enthusiastic  sub- 
urban. He  finds  pleasure  in  all  the  phases  of  semi- 
tropical  weather,  and  regards  them  all  as  friends 
and  allies  in  his  home  delights  and  occupations.  And 
this  is  true  of  the  possessors  of  parks  and  villas  and 
of  those  who  have  only  cottages  and  dooryards — all 
are  profoundly  pleased  and  satisfied.  Each  may 
question  the  truth  of  the  other's  religious  faith,  may 
doubt  his  mental  balance,  and  may  despise  his  poli- 
tics, but  on  the  transcendant  advantage  of  their  own 
mutual  suburban  interests  they  are  one  and  indi- 
visible. 

To  people  thus  profoundly  moved  it  matters  little 
what  others  think  of  their  mode  of  life.  They  know 
that  the  urban  conception  of  suburban  existence  is  a 
sort  of  a  purgatory  lying  between  rural  darkness 
and  city  splendor  :  an  ill-defined  state  of  being  into 
which  misguided  mortals  fall,  either  by  means  of 
traps  set  for  their  feet  by  real  estate  agents  or  by 
reason  of  their  own  blunted  perceptions.  They  care 
not  that  current  literature  characterizes  them  as  a 
throng  of  bundle-carrying,  boat-and-train-catching, 
dust-and-mud-wading  people,  slaves  of  time  tables, 
prey  of  plumbers  and  supply  venders,  whose  lives  are 
alleged  to  be  burdens  and  whose  ruling  motives  are 
dictated  by  haste  and  indigestion.  Perhaps  no  one 
enjoys  such  treatment  of  his  experience  more  than 
does  the  suburban  resident  himself.  The  phases  of 
his  life  which  are  thus  magnified  and  caricatured  are 
too  trivial  to  awaken  any  resentment  from  him  :  the 
compensations  which  he  finds  in  his  suburban  experi- 
ence are  too  great  to  allow  him  to  be  sensitive  on  the 
points  which  are  played  upon.  He  is  conscious  that 
there  is  a  spirit  and  satisfaction  in  his  form  of  life 
which  are  nri  generis — that  he  is  far  from  the  per- 
plexities of  rural  life  on  the  one  hand  and  of  city  life 
on  the  other.  He  is  completely  satisfied  with  his 
choice  of  a  dwelling-place  and  counts  his  environ- 
ment as  possessing  the  best  and  escaping  the  worst 
of  both  town  and  country.  As  there  is  then,  at  least 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  this  perfectly  as- 
sured feeling  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  thousand  peo- 
ple, it  is  time  that  suburban  interests  were  accorded 
a  more  dignified  place  in  the  public  mind;  that 
suburban  life  were  more  sympathetically  discussed 
and  suburban  needs  more  intelligently  administered 
to.  As  opportunity  offers  we  may  hereafter  offer 
considerations  in  this  direction. 


The  Manila  Twine  Supply. 

Admiral  Dewey  has  succeeded  in  tying  up  the 
whole  country  with  Manila  twine.  It  is  estimated 
at  the  East  where  twine  binders  are  largely  used 
that  it  will  require  about  150,000,000  pounds  of 
Manila  twine  to  bind  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  and  the  present  supply  of  Manila  hemp 
outside  of  the  Philippine  islands  will  be  exhausted  in 
three  months.  Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
demand  may  be  gained  when  it  is  known  that 
150,000,000  pounds  of  twine  required  this  year  by  the 
farmers  would  contain  90,000,000,000  lineal  feet  and 
would  cost  them  about  $18,000,000.  Since  the  war 
began  the  price  of  Manila  hemp  has  run  up  from  4  to 
8J  cents  a  pound.  English  merchants,  through  their 
local  agents,  are  offering  it  for  sale  here  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  but  will  not  guarantee  its  delivery  at  any 
specified  time. 

Coming  Season's  Orange  Crop. 


The  prospects  of  the  coming  orange  crop  and  the 
disposition  to  buy  supplies  to  the  best  advantage  is 
seen  by  the  fact  that  the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange  advertised  in  Los  Angeles  on  Monday  for 
bids  for  furnishing  1,500,000  boxes  to  be  used  in  the 
packing  of  the  coming  season's  orange  crop.  The 
figures,  which  show  that  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  production  in  southern  California  is  anticipated, 
will  give  a  basis  for  estimates  of  the  increased  ship- 
ments over  previous  years  which  may  be  looked  for. 
Not  only  are  the  conditions  for  a  full  yield  favorable 
now,  but  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
trees  now  coming  into  full  bearing. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Grasses  for  Dry  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  of  any  grass  for 
pasture  for  horses  and  cattle  that  would  stand  the 
dry  weather  on  red  soil  ? — J.  Kaets,  Vista,  San 
Diego  Co. 

This  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important 
and  one  of  the  most  baffling  questions  in  our  agri- 
culture. Ever  since  the  American  occupation  seeds 
of  grasses  and  forage  plants  have  been  introduced 
for  trial,  and  though  we  have  secured  plants  of 
almost  inestimable  value  for  certain  situations  and 
certain  purposes,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  soils  so  dry  and  heat  so  trying  that  noth- 
ing satisfactory  for  summer  growth  without  irriga- 
tion has  been  secured.  The  Rural  Press  has  fos- 
tered this  search  for  heat  and  drouth-resisting 
plants  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1870,  and  it 
has  constituted  one  of  the  leading  lines  of  work  of 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  ever 
since  it  began  experimental  work  in  1875.  The  last 
report  of  the  University  Experiment  Station  has  a 
review  of  the  work,  which  may  inform  our  Vista  sub- 
scriber, and  others  who  are  cogitating  the  same 
problems,  what  has  been  done  and  what  moderate 
anticipations  of  future  accomplishment  are  now  enter- 
tained. 

Some  of  our  best  annuals,  like  alfileria  {Erodium 
cicutarium)  and  burr  clover  (Medicago  denticulata), 
found  their  way  to  California  before  the  American 
occupation.  Valuable  as  they  are,  they  do  not  grow 
on  all  soils,  and  they  depend  upon  seeding  for  repro- 
duction. The  introduction  of  alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa) 
was  accomplished  by  early  American  settlers,  and  it 
has  shown  itself  to  be  clearly  the  most  important 
forage  plant  of  the  State  for  light,  deep  soils  with 
adequate  moisture  and  heat.  But  alfalfa,  though  its 
present  acreage  in  California  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  it  will  attain  in  the  future,  does  not  answer  all 
needs.  It  makes  little  growth  in  our  winter  tem- 
peratures, consequently  there  is,  even  in  good  alfalfa 
regions,  a  demand  for  other  plants  for  winter  pas- 
turage. Besides,  there  are  vast  areas  upon  which 
the  proper  conditions  of  soil,  heat  and  moisture  for 
the  growth  of  alfalfa  do  not  occur.  Great,  then,  as 
was  the  acquisition  of  this  plant,  we  need  others 
just  as  great  and  perhaps  greater,  in  that  the  con- 
ditions they  must  satisfy  are  more  trying.  We  need 
perennial  plants  for  the  cooler  regions  of  the  coast 
and  for  the  shallower,  heavier  soils  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  We  need  also  perennial  plants 
for  arid  hillsides  and  plains  everywhere.  We  need 
deep  and  wide  rooting  plants  to  thrive  upon  the  cool 
sands  of  the  coast  dunes,  and  upon  the  hot  sand  of 
the  deserts,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation 
or  underflow.  All  these  needs  have  been  long  recog- 
nized, and  some  of  them  have  been  partially  met. 
The  grasses  which  years  of  trial  have  shown  to  be 
best  for  moderately  dry  lands  in  California,  espe- 
cially the  uplands  of  the  coast  region,  are  "Austra- 
lian Rye  Grass  "  (Lolium perenne),  "Orchard  Grass  " 
(Dactylis  glomerata),  "Red  Top"  (Agrostis  vulgaris), 
and  "  Meadow  Soft  Grass,"  locally  called  "Mesquite," 
(Holcus  lanatus).  Here  and  there,  where  local  condi- 
tions meet  its  requirements  measurably  well,  each 
of  these  has  secured  a  foothold,  and  is  rendering  val- 
uable service.  They  deserve,  however,  to  be  much 
more  widely  tried  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  for 
they  have  probably  only  gained  entrance  to  a  small 
part  of  the  area  which  they  are  capable  of  im- 
proving. 

Naturally,  continued  effort  has  been  made  to  se- 
cure grasses  from  other  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  free  in- 
troduction and  trial  of  grasses  valuable  in  humid 
climates  because  it  was  clearly  shown,  by  the  early 
introductions  by  private  enterprise,  that  some  of 
them  are  quite  strongly  drouth-resisting,  as  has  al- 
ready been  intimated.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
observations  concerning  the  growth  of  grasses  intro- 
duced from  humid  climates  is  that  they  take  on  the 
bunchy  habit  of  growth  under  arid  influences,  and 
become  coarser  in  texture  as  the  result  of  their  strug- 
gle with  trying  conditions.  This,  of  eourse,  is  to  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  natural  recourse  to  self- 
protection  manifested  by  grasses  indigenous  to  arid 
regions.  Though  the  ground-cover  of  bunch  grasses 
lacks  the  beauty,  succulence,  and,  in  some  respects, 


the  value  of  the  dense  turf  of  the  humid  climates,  its 
superiority  to  barren  or  weed-laden  land  is  so 
marked  that  complaint  of  tussocky  fields  is  silenced. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  best  turf 
grasses  of  the  humid  climates  will  either  perish  or 
take  on  bunchy  growth,  and  we  have  to  accept,  on 
their  own  terms,  those  which  will  endure.  So  long 
as  the  bunch  maintains  its  central,  enclosed  life  and 
verdure,  and  will  start  freely  into  growth  whenever 
intermittent  moisture  penetrates  to  its  roots,  the 
arid  land  stockman  feels  that  he  has  perennial 
pasture,  and  has  escaped  the  danger  of  his  pasture's 
running  out,  which  always  attends  a  dependence 
upon  annuals.  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  while 
under  favorable  conditions  some  of  the  grasses  to  be 
mentioned  will  make  continuous  turf,  under  arid  con- 
ditions they  become  measurably  coarse  and  bunchy. 
The  grasses  which  have  shown  best  results,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  mentioned,  are  Tall  Oat 
grass,  Schrader's  Brome  grass,  Hungarian  Brome 
grass,  Japanese  Wheat  grass,  New  Zealand  Millet 
grass.  At  another  time  we  may  give  fuller  accounts 
of  these  grasses. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  however,  that  though 
we  have  found  good  grasses  which  will  withstand 
protracted  drouth,  they  will  not  withstand  the  sum- 
mer in  all  situations.  There  are  large  areas  of  dry 
hills  with  shallow  soils,  which  rapidly  lose  their 
moisture,  either  by  drainage  or  evaporation,  or  both; 
and  there  are  arid  plains  with  loose  soils,  which  can 
not  maintain  water  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  shallow- rooting  plants.  In  such 
trying  situations  even  the  hardiest  perennial  grasses 
that  we  have  thus  far  secured  will  not  live  through 
the  dry  season.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  at  pres- 
ent to  give  any  assurance  of  summer  growth  on  much 
of  our  dry  hill  and  plain  area  without  irrigation. 

Manuring  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — In  digging  around  my  oranges  to 
irrigate  them,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting 
considerable  manure  in  the  hole  before  putting  the 
dry  dirt  back.  Is  there  any  liability  of  making  the 
oranges  thick-skinned  by  too  much  manure  or  mulch- 
ing ?  I  have  been  putting  considerable  house  ashes 
around  the  orange  trees.  Is  it  good  ? — Citrus,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

An  excess  of  stable  manure  will  make  oranges 
puffy  and  coarse,  and  still  stable  manure  can  often 
be  used  to  advantage.  We  would  not  apply  it  as 
you  are  doing,  but  would  endeavor  to  distribute  its 
richness  more  evenly  through  the  ground.  It  could 
be  applied  as  a  surface  dressing  all  over  the  ground 
between  the  trees  about  the  time  the  winter  rains 
begin  and  could  then  be  plowed  under  or  dug  in  in 
the  spring,  or  you  could  apply  it  as  a  summer  mulch 
and  then  let  it  take  the  leaching  of  a  part  of  the 
winter  rainfall  before  covering  under.  Digging  the 
manure  in  continuously  in  the  same  basin  around  the 
trees  will  tend  to  concentrate  the  roots  in  tha^  vi- 
cinity, and  afterwards  the  excess  of  fermenting  ma- 
terial may  cause  root  rot.  The  application  of  wood 
ashes  is  desirable,  but  apply  more  broadly.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  manuring  any  sort  of  tree  continu- 
ously near  the  trunk.  The  feeding  roots  should  be 
at  greater  distance. 

More  Powdery  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  specimens  of  diseased 
apple  twigs.  Will  you  kindly  examine  them  and 
suggest  a  remedy  ?  Disease  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
this  section.  Have  tried  Bordeaux  mixture  without 
success. — Apple  Grower,  Point  Arena. 

This  is  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple  which  we 
recently  mentioned  as  exceptionally  abundant  this 
year.  The  best  remedy  for  all  the  powdery  mildews, 
like  those  of  the  vine,  the  rose,  the  apple,  etc.,  is 
fine  sulphur  thrown  or  blown  through  the  foliage. 
The  sun  heat  vaporizes  this  sulphur  and  the  vapor 
kills  the  fungus.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  spe- 
cific for  the  downy  or  felted  mildews,  against  which 
sulphur  is  not  effective. 


Vedalias  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
insects  for  destroying  the  cottony  cushion  scale. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  and  how  I  can  ob- 
tain them  ? — Subscriber,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  State  Quarantine  officer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  at  Pier  1,  San  Fran- 
cisco, can  usually  supply  colonies  of  these  insects,  or 


you  can  get  them  from  the  county  commissioners  i 
the  different  counties,  for  they  are  now  very  widely 
colonized  through  the  citrus  fruit  regions  of  the 
State. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  July  11,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


With  the  exception  of  thunder  showers  near  Los 
Angeles  on  the  4th  and  sprinkles  on  the  8th,  and  at 
Independence  on  the  9th,  no  rain  fell  in  California 
during  the  week.  Throughout  most  of  the  State  the 
conditions  were  normal.  The  temperature  was 
also  nearly  normal.  Frequent  fogs  along  the  central 
and  northern  coast  kept  the  temperature  below  the 
normal  in  those  sections.  The  weather  has  been 
favoarble  and  the  fruits  have  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  effects  of  the  norther  of  the  preceding 
week. 

Siskiyou.— Winter  sown  grain  ripening  rapidly.  Harvesting  will 
begin  soon. 

Butte.— Prunes  are  dropping  fast  but  a  good  crop  is  still  on  the 
trees.  Figs  are  ripening  rapidly;  wheat  and  barley  better  than 
expected;  vegetables  plentiful  and  early  potatoes  are  of  fine 
quality. 

Glenn.— Harvesting  progressing  nicely  and  about  as  much  wheat 
raised  as  last  year. 

Yolo  — Grain  harvesting;  loss  from  heavy  winds  estimated  at 
one-third;  half  of  pears  and  apples  blown  from  trees;  some  damage 
to  grapes  but  crop  will  be  good;  Tokays  suffered  but  wine  grapes 
uninjured. 

Sacramento.— Good  southwest  breezes  saved  the  grapes  from 
burning  after  the  norther  of  last  week.   Harvesting  continues. 

Solano.— Cool  weather.  Pear.-,  and  peaches  recovering  from  hot, 
north  wind.  Apricots  are  one-eighth  of  a  crop.  Shipping  Bartlett 
peas  which  are  smaller  than  usual. 

Placer.— Wheat,  barley  and  oats  ripe.  Heavy  norther  shelled 
nearly  all  the  oats  and  one-third  of  wheat. 

San  Joaquin.— Hot,  strong  westerly  winds  in  afternoons.  Har- 
vesting well  along;  output  disappointing.  Some  peaches  and  early 
plums  ripe;  melons  growing  slowly.  Egyptian  corn  doing  well; 
grapes  in  places  show  effect  ot  dry  spell;  beets  small  and  not 
thrifty. 

Calaveras.  —  Weather  favorable  for  all  crops  and  work. 
Stock  holding  their  own  on  dry  feed,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  damaged  by  rain. 

Stanislaus.— Harvesting  nearly  over;  fair  yield.  Severe  wind 
blew  down  pears  and  late  fruit.   Grapes  looking  well. 

Merced.— Rye  very  light;  summer-fallow  wheat  turning  out  well 
considering  the  dry  year. 

Fresno. — Prospects  of  a  full  crop  of  raisins  although  sime  growers 
report  considerale  damage  by  sun  burning,  but  good  authorities  say 
not  enough  to  affect  crop  much.   Stock  feed  scarce. 

Kings  — Pasture  failing  for  want,  of  water.   Hay  will  be  scarce. 

Tulare.— Grain  nearly  all  cut  and  half  threshed;  yield  light  but 
good  quality.  Grapes  doing  well;  figs  late;  prunes  dropping; 
oranges  good. 

Kern.— Light  crop  of  hay ;  little  grain;  fruit  fair;  raisins  a  good 
crop. 

Humboldt.— Poor  week  for  haying.  Pastures  fine.  Plum  trees 
overloaded. 

Mendocino.— Crops  excellent.  Few  prunes  and  peaches;  heavy 
crop  of  other  fruits.    Hops  fair.    Hay  excellent. 

Lake.— Harvesting  grain ;  will  average  twenty  bushels  per  acre; 
hay  excellent.  Prunes  look  well;  grapes  excellent.  Corn  fair. 
Cattle  in  good  order. 

Sonoma.— Shipping  apricots;  small  crop;  large  prune  crop. 

Napa.— Harvesting;  yield  moderate.  Shipping  Tragedy  prunes; 
good  size,  but  bruised  by  norther. 

Santa  Cruz.— Haying.   All  crops  fair. 

San  Bknito.— The  codlin  moth  is  doing  considerable  damage  to 
apples,  pears  and  quinces,  spring  showers  having  washei  off  the 
spray. 

Monterey.— Very  windy,  with  heavy  sand  storms  in  Salinas  val- 
ley.  Many  wells  that  have  not  failed  in  years  are  going  dry. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Excellent  growing  weather.  Haying  over; 
heading  in  va'leys.  Fruit  ripening  slowly  and  will  be  of  good  qual- 
ity. Irrigated  crops  good.  Little  barley,  as  much  was  cut  for  hay. 
Grapes  very  fine. 

Santa  Barbara.— Apricots  ripening.  Crop  light.  Beans  poor 
For  first  time  in  twenty-one  years  little  or  no  grain  from  northern 
part  of  county. 

Ventura.— Apricots  and  walnuts  better  than  expected.  All  de- 
ciduous fruit  doing  well  for  a  dry  year.   Few  beans  were  planted. 

Los  Angeles.— Warm  and  cloudy.  Oranges  and  other  fruit  doing 
well;  also  vegetables.  Apricots  nearly  all  picked  and  dried.  Corn 
looking  well,  but  will  be  light  crop  unless  there  is  heavy  fog  or  rain. 

San  Bernardino.— Dry.  warm  weather.  Peaches  and  pears  good. 

Orange— Corn,  alfalfa,  beets  and  fruit  growing  surprisingly  well 
considering  the  dry  season.  Drying  apricots.  Grapes  and  walnuts 
very  large  crops.   Shower  on  Thursday  morning. 

Riverside.— Orange  and  lemon  trees  growihg  vigorously  and  the 
fruit  is  well  advanced.  Crops  will  be  lighter  than  last  year  on 
account  of  dropping  in  May. 

San  Diego —Cool,  cloudy  weather  was  of  great  benefit  to  fruit. 
Sufficient  water  at  present,  but  will  have  a  shortage  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  Potato  crop  surpasses  that  of  previous  years.  Watermelons  ripen- 
ing.  Cutting  third  crop  of  alfalfa. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cool,  cloudy,  with  fog.  Corn  making  slow 
growth,  though  looking  well.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  growing 
finely  and  promise  average  crop  Small  fruits  and  vegetables 
abundant. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Fogs  benefited  crops  and  did  not  retard 
apricot  drying.  Haying  about  over;  baling  progressing.  Vine- 
yards looking  well,  but  grapes  dropping  slightly  Sufficient  water 
for  present  use.   

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  July  13,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

50 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

60 

98 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

50 

92 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

49 

62 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

58 

104 

Independence  

T 

T 

* 

* 

60 
48 

92 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

.00 

.04 

T 

80 

T 

.08 

.02 

T 

56 

88 
76 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

60 
72 

Yuma  

.00 

00 

.00 

.06 

no 

I     *  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Prune  Growing  in  Santa  Rosa  Valley. 


By  E.  H.  Light  at  the  recent  prune  meeting  of  the  Horiiculural 
Society  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  tidal  wave  of 
prune  growing  struck  Sonoma  county,  everybody 
and  "everybody's  wife"  were  inclined  to  venture  in 
the  business,  thinking  that  a  small  prune  orchard 
would  be  a  bonanza  to  its  fortunate  owners.  As  a 
consequence  the  broad  acres  of  golden  grain  and  the 
majestic  old  oak  trees,  that  were  the  pride  of  our 
favored  land,  have  largely  disappeared  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  vast  orchards  that  now  cover  our 
beautiful  valley. 

Early  Errors. — To  say  that  no  mistakes  have  been 
made  would  be  presumptuous  and  misleading;  on  the 
contrary,  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  for  or- 
chards have  been  planted  on  all  kinks  of  soil  and 
many  of  these  never  will  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment to  the  owners.  Again  it  was  thought  that 
our  rich  and  alluvial  soil  could  not  be  exhausted  by 
planting  108  to  170  trees  to  the  acre;  this,  of  course, 
was  great  mistake,  as  any  casual  observer  may  now 
see.  The  branches  of  our  trees  are  reaching  out, 
embracing  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  crying  out 
for  more  room.  "But,"  says  the  prune  grower, 
"  prune  your  trees,  thin  them  out,  cut  them  back." 
This  is  well  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  but  what 
about  the  roots?  Can  you  prune  them?  Do  you  thin 
them  out  or  cut  them  back?  Of  course  not.  It  is 
said  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  spread  to  the  same 
extent  as  its  branches.  If  this  be  true  then  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  we  have  overshot  the  mark  in 
our  endeavor  to  reap  large  results  from  a  small  in- 
vestment of  soil.  Hence  it  is  that  I  advise  all 
beginners,  if  such  there  are  in  our  community,  who 
think  of  planting  an  orchard,  to  plant  no  more  than 
sixty-nine  trees  to  an  acre.  Plant  them  25  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  on  rich  bottom  land.  I  should 
even  plant  them  30  feet  apart  or  48  to  the  acre,  and 
I  believe  such  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  will  produce 
more  and  better  fruit  than  one  of  108  trees  the  acre. 

Cultivation. — In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  an  or- 
chard, my  practice  has  always  been  to  watch  the  soil 
and  time  of  season,  then  I  do  my  work  at  the  right 
time  in  a  thorough  manner,  or  as  near  as  may  he.  Of 
course  every  fruit  grower  should  study  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  natural  drainage  and  surround- 
ings of  his  orchard  so  that  .he  may  be  enabled  to 
adapt  a  regular  system  of  plowing  and  cultivating. 

I  always  plow  my  land  in  one  direction  and  I 
never  cross  plow,  for  the  reason  that  it  hinders 
drainage  and  prevents  the  land  from  being  kept  in  a 
level  state  of  cultivation.  My  rule  is  to  reverse  the 
plowing  each  year,  as  by  so  doing  the  land  is  kept 
comparatively  level.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
plowing  but  once  a  year,  but  owing  to  my  experi- 
ence in  cultivating  without  plowing  at  all  this  year 
I  conclude  that  the  only  way  to  work  an  orchard  is 
to  plow  twice  each  year.  The  first  plowing  should 
be  done  in  February,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  and 
the  ground  should  be  left  in  the  rough  state  until 
after  the  first  of  April.  Then  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly harrowed,  the  second  harrowing  to  imme- 
diately follow.  The  plowing  should  be  as  deep  as 
possible  without  cutting  too  many  roots.  I  usually 
plow  my  orchard  from  5  to  6  inches,  as  by  so  doing 
I  have  a  good  depth  of  loose  earth,  which,  if  kept  in 
a  fine  condition  thereafter  by  the  use  of  cultivator 
and  clod  masher,  will  hold  the  moisture  longer  than 
will  shallow  cultivating.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
method  of  working  our  orchards,  if  faithfully  car- 
ried out,  will  not  only  make  irrigating  unnecessary, 
but  our  fruit  will  be  of  the  best.  We  should  not 
allow  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  Sonoma 
county  must  irrigate  in  order  to  have  its  fruit  com- 
pete with  that  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 
Our  fruit  is  of  the  largest  and  most  luscious,  and  I 
insist,  therefore,  we  take  pride  in  our  orchards  and 
do  our  work  neatly,  thoroughly  and  systematically. 
Sonoma  county  will  then  rank  justly  as  the  best 
fruit  producing  county  in  the  State. 

Pruning. — In  regard  to  pruning,  experience  has 
taught  me  that  a  young  orchard  should  be  carefully 
pruned  and  trained  up  the  way  it  should  grow;  that 
is  to  say,  the  young  trees,  when  planted  in  orchard 
form,  should  not  be  cut  off  18  or  20  inches  from  the 
ground,  as  the  practice  has  been,  but  only  enough  of 
the  top,  say,  6  inches,  to  cause  the  lateral  or  side 
limbs  to  come  out  all  along  the  central  stem  or  trunk 
of  the  tree.  These  should  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
the  June  after  planting,  when  the  future  form  of  the 
tree  must  be  blocked  out  by  removing  all  but  three 
or  five  side  limbs.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  best,  and  they  should  be  chosen  as 
far  apart  as  possible  on  the  same  stem  of  the  tree, 
the  limit  for  the  lowest  being  20  inches  from  the 
ground.  During  the  third  year  of  the  tree's  growth, 
the  side  limbs  must  be  cut  back,  at  the  usual  time  of 
pruning,  fully  one-third,  and  all  other  limbs  must  be 
removed.  Again  in  June  the  new  growth  should  be 
thinned  out  to  the  number  of  limbs  desired  to  form 
the  head  of  the  tree. 
At  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  the  same  rule  of 


pruning  should  be  followed.  Care,  however,  should 
always  be  taken  that  the  fruit  spurs  may  be  left  and 
the  trees  kept  well  balanced.  After  these  years  all 
heavy  pruning  should  be  stopped.  By  this  method  a 
reasonable  crop  may  be  expected  in  the  sixth  year. 

I  make  a  practice  of  going  over  my  orchard  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  stray  limbs  and 
dead  wood,  should  there  be  any.  Of  course,  the  only 
fixed  rule  for  pruning  that  can  be  adopted  is  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  As  a  last  bit  of  advice, 
however,  I  say  that  all  should  remember  that  it  may 
be  probable  that  once  in  three  or  four  years  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  our  trees  a  thorough  pruning  in 
order  to  renew  the  wood  and  prolong  their  life  and 
usefulness. 

Nurserymen's  Bonds  in  Washington. 


In  case  some  of  our  nurserymen  readers  may  plan 
to  sell  in  Washington  this  fall,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  it  is  now  provided  by  the  law  that  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  may  obtain  a  license  by 
submitting  an  application  therefore  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  horticulture,  together  with  a  satisfactory 
bond  for  11000.    Licenses  are  for  two  years  or  less. 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  has  fruit  trees  or 
plants  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Washington  must  give 
bond  and  obtain  license  before  he  can  advertise 
such  tress  or  plants  for  sale,  or  canvass  or  solicit 
sales.  Any  person  who  is  not  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness and  does  not  advertise,  canvass  or  solicit  can 
sell  trees  or  plants  of  his  own  growing  without  giving 
a  bond. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  license  can  get 
a  blank  bond  by  writing  to  Hon.  J.  E.  Baker,  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Com- 
missioner Baker  says  there  is  no  expense  connected 
with  the  matter  except  of  executing  the  bond. 


Poisoned  Carrot  for  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  will  give  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years,  which  is  that  the  very  best  and 
most  successful  remedy  for  gophers  is  carrot  pois- 
oned with  strychnine.  Take  a  carrot,  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  gopher  hole,  cut  it  off  2  inches  from 
the  butt,  leaving  the  top  attached.  Pulverize  some 
strychnine  and  place  it  on  the  end  of  carrot.  Open 
the  gopher  hole,  if  closed,  and  insert  the  carrot.  The 
aroma  of  the  carrot  is  sure  to  attract  the  gopher's 
attention.    It  never  fails.    Try  it. 

Santa  Clara.  P.  Garrigus. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Red  Spider. 

We  are  asked  so  many  questions  about  this  pest 
this  year,  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  read  of 
its  life  history.  This  account  by  M.  G.  Kains  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  is  prepared  for  Eastern  observa- 
tions and  may  not  be  exact  in  all  particulars  for 
California.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  care- 
fully studied  in  this  State,  although  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  killing  it  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
general  course  of  its  life  and  work  is  important  to 
know. 

Origin. — The  mite  popularly  known  as  the  red 
spider  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Europe, 
wiwe  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  serious  pest, 
not  only  of  greenhouse  plants,  but  also  of  plants 
growing  out  of  doors.  In  the  open  it  has  been  found 
most  destructive  in  nurseries,  where  it  has  often 
ruined  larch  and  cedar,  as  well  as  other  ornamentals 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  stock.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
very  general  feeder  and  hence  very  difficult  to  ex- 
terminate when  once  it  has  gained  a  foothold.  It 
may  often  be  well  established  before  its  presence  is 
even  suspected,  the  grower  believing  that  the  blight- 
ing and  disfiguring  of  the  foliage  caused  by  its  at- 
tacks is  due  to  some  other  cause,  such  as  fungi.  But 
although  the  work  of  this  creature  is  well  known 
among  florists  and  to  a  less  extent  among  nursery- 
men and  orchardists,  it  is  probable  that  few  men 
troubled  by  the  red  spider  know  anything  of  its  life 
and  habits. 

Its  Name. — The  name,  "  red  spider,"  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  this  mite,  since  it  is  neither  a  spider  nor  is 
it  always  red.  The  term  spider  has  probably  been  ap- 
plied because  of  the  web  that  it  weaves.  This  web 
is  made  in  the  same  way  that  the  web  of  the  true 
spiders,  to  which  the  mites  are  closely  related,  is 
made.  A  fluid  secreted  in  the  creature's  body  is 
forced  through  minute  tubes,  and  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  it  hardens  into  a  silky  thread  so 
fine  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  lens  to  see 
it.  When  a  number  of  threads  are  together,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  web,  they  often  give  the  under  side  of 
leaves,  where  they  usually  appear  in  greatest  abun- 
dance, a  glistening  appearance.  These  mites  hide 
under  their  webs  and  suck  the  juice  of  the  plant, 
preferring  situations  along  the  midrib  for  this  pur- 
pose probably  on  account  of  the  greater  supply  of 
sap  there.  Upon  very  badly  infested  leaves,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  found  not  only  upon  all  parts  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  but  upon  the  upper.  This 


mite  differs  from  most  of  its  relatives  in  having  the 
organs  for  making  these  webs. 

Its  Eggs  and  Young. — The  eggs  (which  are  color- 
less, or  light  yellow,  when  freshly  laid,  spherical  and 
large,  considering  the  size  of  the  mite,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin),  are  laid  at 
irregular  intervals  for  several  days,  depending  upon 
the  weather.  The  period  of  laying  often  lasts  until 
after  the  first-laid  eggs  have  hatched  and  the  young 
mites  have  shed  their  skins  once  or  twice  or  have  even 
become  mature.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
eggs  will  hatch  in  seven  days,  though  frequently 
ten,  twelve  or  even  sixteen  days  are  required  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  damp. 

The  larva  has  at  first  six  legs,  and  is  of  a  reddish 
or  yellowish  color,  which  in  about  two  days  becomes 
darker.  The  creature  then  remains  quiet  two  days, 
sheds  its  coat  or  skin,  and  gets  two  more  legs.  A 
secnod  and  a  third  molt  follows  at  intervals  of  about 
two  days  each.  The  sexual  characters  may  be 
recognized  after  the  second  molt,  when  a  male  may 
often  be  seen  waiting  for  his  prospective  mate  to  shed 
her  skin.  He  may  even  assist  her  in  this  interest- 
ing operation.  After  pairing,  which  occurs  imme- 
diately after  the  last  molt  or  shedding  of  the  skin, 
the  female  waits  from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  week, 
according  to  the  weather,  before  she  commences 
laying.  Hence,  if  all  conditions  are  favorable,  only 
two  weeks  may  elapse  from  the  time  an  egg  is  laid 
until  the  female  hatched  from  it  has  matured  and  is 
laying.  Generally,  however,  a  longer  time  is  re- 
quired. A  female  may  lay  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
eggs  in  a  day,  though  five  is  the  usual  number,  and 
often  one  or  two  or  even  none  at  all  may  be  laid.  As 
she  continues  to  lay  for  three  or  four  weeks,  one 
female  may  easily  increase  the  red  spider  census  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Should  a  female  fail  to  be  impregnated,  she  will 
lay  eggs  that  will  hatch  into  males,  with  one  of 
which,  at  his  maturity,  a  union  will  be  made,  after 
which  females  as  well  as  males  will  be  produced. 
This  case  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  queen  bee, 
which,  unless  fertilized  before  a  certain  time,  lays 
eggs  that  always  hatch  into  drones.  One  impregna- 
tion probably  lasts  the  female  red  spider  for  life, 
another  thing  peculiar  to  the  queen  bee. 

Its  Weak  Points. — It  is  very  generally  believed 
among  florists  that  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  favor 
the  increase  and  spread  of  the  red  spider,  and  that 
damp  and  cold  air  retards  their  reproduction.  Hence 
it  is  that  florists  try  to  keep  the  air  in  their  green- 
house saturated  with  moisture  when  combating  this 
pest.  But,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  maintained  by  the 
florists,  it  has  been  found  that  the  moist  air,  even 
to  the  point  of  saturation,  is  not  fatal  to  the  red 
spider;  and  further,  that  these  mites  may  be  im- 
mered  in  water  for  even  forty-eight  hours  and  yet 
recover  and  breed.  It  seems,  therefore,  unlikely 
that  the  water-vapor  method  can  be  as  effective  as 
is  believed.  Still,  these  mites  may  not  breed  as 
rapidly  as  in  a  dry  air,  for  which  reason  the  water 
method  may  be  found  useful.  The  principal  merit 
of  applying  water  may  be  the  knocking  of  the  crea- 
tures from  their  positions  by  the  force  of  a  spray, 
this  having  often  been  found  effective. 

Among  other  remedies  for  the  extermination  of 
this  pest,  suds  made  of  tar,  carbolic,  tobacco  or 
whale-oil  soap  has  often  proved  useful,  and  so  has 
kerosene  emulsion;  but  the  latter  cannot  always  be 
applied  strong  enough  to  kill  the  eggs,  which  are 
extremely  resistant,  without  injuring  the  plants 
upon  which  they  rest. 

It  is  clear,  from  California  experience,  that  either 
moister  air  or  lower  temperatures  checks  its  in- 
crease, for  it  is  never  so  bad  on  the  coast  in  Califor- 
nia as  in  the  interior  valleys.  It  is  also  found  that 
free  use  of  water  with  a  hose  will  keep  outdoor 
plants  free  from  the  pest.  And  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
often  said,  that  the  use  of  fine  sulphur  in  the  foliage 
will  destroy  the  insect. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


How  Cherries  are  Canned. 


All  fruit  growers  are  interested  to  know  how  fruit 
is  handled  in  the  cannery  and  hardly  a  week  passes 
in  which  we  do  not  receive  from  some  part  of  the 
world  an  inqury  for  some  book  which  will  tell  just 
how  the  famous  canned  fruits  of  California  are  put 
up.  No  book  can  do  this  because  nothing  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  process  can  be  given.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the 
"  processer  "  that  no  fixed  formula  can  be  made  out 
which  will  suit  all  fruits  nor  even  all  lots  of  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  because  there  must  be  variation  deter- 
mined at  the  moment  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  particular  kind  which  is  then  being  handled. 
Another  obstacle  to  the  preparation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory book  on  the  subject  is  the  fact  that  appliances 
are  continually  being  changed  and  improved  and  a 
book  of  one  season  might  be  old-fashioned  the  next. 
Still  it  is  possible  in  a  general  way  to  give  outlines 
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of  the  process  and  such  is  an  account  of  canning 
cherries  at  the  Hunt  Brothers'  Cannery  at  Hay- 
wards,  which  is  given  in  the  Journal.  We  shall  con- 
dense from  that  account  such  an  outline. 

Weighing  in  the  Fruit. — The  cherries  are  first  re- 
ceived in  the  fruit  room  where  they  are  carefully  in- 
spected and  weighed.  After  the  fruit  has  been 
weighed  it  is  taken  from  the  boxes  belonging  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  filled  into  boxes  of  the  company 
made  especially  for  that  purpose,  care  being  taken 
that  each  box  contains  about  the  same  amount  of 
fruit.  After  the  boxes  have  been  filled  they  are 
taken  into  the  cannery  proper  and  put  onto  long 
tables  ready  to  be  stemmed  by  women  and  girls  who 
number  about  two  hundred.  Their  part  of  the  work 
is  to  take  all  the  stems  out  of  the  cherries,  and 
separate  the  bruised,  cracked  and  inferior  fruit  from 
the  good  and  putting  it  into  pans. 

Grading  and  Filling. — The  pans  are  gathered  up 
by  young  men  and  taken  to  the  steam  grader  where 
the  fruit  is  washed  and  graded  in  different  sizes,  and 
so  thorough  work  is  done  by  this  piece  of  machinery 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  human  eye  to 
detect  any  differences  in  size  as  the  fruit  is  delivered 
from  its  respective  compartments;  from  the  grader 
the  fruit  is  again  carried  with  larger  pans  to  the 
packing  tables  and  delivered  to  the  lady  packers  who 
pack  the  cherries  into  different  sized  cans,  one,  two 
and  one-half,  three  pound  and  gallon  cans.  They 
again  wash  the  fruit  before  it  is  packed,  each  can 
being  weighed  and  every  cherry  inspected  to  see 
that  it  is  free  from  all  blemishes. 

Syruping,  Capping  and  Processing. — The  fruit  in 
cans  is  taken  to  the  syruper  who  places  in  each  can 
the  required  amount  of  syrup,  and  from  him  it  is 
delivered  to  the  cappers  who  solder  the  top  on  the 
can  leaving  a  small  vent  in  the  cover,  and  from  them 
it  is  delivered  to  the  Baker  continuous  process  ma- 
chine, and  this  piece  of  mechanism  exhausts  all  the 
air  out  of  the  cans,  after  which  it  is  received  by  the 
dotters  who  place  a  dot  of  solder  over  the  vent  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  air  tight.  Now  again  the  cans  are 
on  the  way  to  the  steam  cooker,  being  received  at  one 
end  on  a  continuous  chain  which  draws  them  through 
hot  water  that  is  kept  up  to  a  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature, and  in  a  few  minutes  they  reappear  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  cooker  from  which  point  they  are 
taken  to  the  cooling  room  to  cool. 

Labeling  and  Testing. — From  the  cooling  rack  the 
canned  fruit  is  taken  to  the  warehouse,  but  before 
being  moved  each  can  is  thoroughly  tested  to  see  if  it 
leaks.  In  the  warehouse  all  the  labels  are  put  on  by 
young  ladies,  and  are  then  packed  in  cases  ready  for 
shipment. 

As  an  example  of  how  quick  this  cannery  can  put 
up  fruit:  Let  an  orchardist  bring  in  a  load  and  in 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  his  fruit  was  in  a  box 
he  can  take  it  home  again  ready  for  the  table  can- 
ned, so  it  is  readily  seen  that  only  modern  machinery 
is  used  by  this  firm. 


Prices  for  Canning  Fruits  in  Visalia. 


The  local  apricot  crop  is  a  total  failure,  says  the 
Visalia  Delta.  There  will  not  be  a  carload  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  local  cannery  has  purchased  fifty  carloads 
of  'cots  in  Ventura  county,  and  they  will  be  shipped 
there  and  canned  for  the  trade. 

The  peach  trees  suffered  the  hardest  during  the 
spring,  owing  to  the  freezing  weather,  and  the  yield 
will  be  light.  The  crop  of  freestone  peaches  will  be 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  yield  last  year.  Clings 
will  yield  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  last 
season.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  investiga- 
tions of  a  dealer  who  has  visited  every  orchard  in 
the  district.  Owing  to  the  light  crop  the  prices  will 
rule  double  those  prevailing  last  season.  Phillips 
Clings  is  the  highest  grade  of  peaches  grown  for 
canning  purposes,  and  last  year  fetched  $37.50  per 
ton.  This  year  offers  are  freely  made  for  this  grade 
at  $50  and  even  as  high  as  $60.  Last  summer  Orange 
Clings  sold  for  $20  per  ton,  but  tbis  year  will  bring 
$40  to  $50.  Freestones  were  purchased  last  year  for 
$7  to  $12.50  per  ton;  this  year  the  quotations  will  be 
$15  to  $20,  and  even  as  high  as  $25. 


THE  FIELD. 


Profitable  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Henry  Kastor  tells  the  Santa  Cruz  Surf  that 
within  the  past  three  weeks  he  has  sold  in  Santa 
Cruz  308  boxes  of  "  small- top  Burbank  "  potatoes  at 
an  average  price  of  50  cents  per  box.  He  puts  them 
in  boxes  in  the  field  directly  after  digging,  and  when 
he  comes  to  town  with  a  load  of  potatoes  he  returns 
with  the  empty  boxes,  so  there  is  no  extra  handling 
and  no  cost  for  package  beyond  the  original  invest- 
ment in  boxes. 

The  box  he  uses  holds  a  trifle  over  sixty  pounds, 
so  that  a  box  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  bushel  in 
measure.  The  "  patch  "  which  produced  these  pota- 
toes measures  one  and  one-fifth  acres,  and  there  is 
about  fifteen  boxes  yet  to  dig,  which  would  be  a  re- 
turn of  about  $160  for  the  potatoes  from  this  area. 

The  land  on  which  they  were  grown  has  previously 


grown  three  crops  of  hay  and  two  of  sweet  corn. 
Mr.  Kastor  has  four  acres  more  of  potatoes  now 
ripening,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  quite  as  large,  al- 
though the  quality  is  good.  Mr.  Kastor  begins  to 
raise  good  potatoes  by  getting  selected  seed  and 
paying  a  good  price  instead  of  taking  "  small  pota- 
toes "  at  ten  cents  a  sack  for  seed.  Then  when  he 
digs  potatoes  he  does  not  let  them  lie  in  the  sun 
until  the  color  is  changed  and  a  bitterness  acquired — 
a  common  fault  with  the  potatoes  of  commerce  in 
California. 


Eastern  Bean  Machinery  and  riethods. 


California  bean  growers  will  be  interested  to  read 
about  the  operations  of  their  peers  in  western  New 
York,  where  the  bean  interest  is  large.  Their  ma- 
chinery does  not  seem  to  have  the  reach  of  that  our 
growers  have  devised. 

Bean  Harvesting. — The  large  growers  use  a  bean 
cutter — a  two-wheeled  machine  having  two  sharp, 
narrow  blades  that  cut  the  beans  off  just  below  the 
surface,  two  rows  at  a  time,  drawing  the  two  rows 
into  one.  They  are  then  bunched  by  forks  into  little 
piles  to  cure  in  the  field  before  threshing.  By  the 
time  they  are  ready  for  harvesting,  all  the  leaves 
are  fallen,  so  that  there  is  nothing  except  the  bare 
vine  and  pods. 

The  bean  thresher  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
ordinary  grain  thresher,  and  the  machines  are  now 
so  improved  that  the  farmer  does  not  have  to  reclean 
the  beans  before  delivering  them  to  his  purchaser. 
There  is,  however,  quite  a  long  process  before  the 
beans  are  ready  for  the  consumer,  and  special  ma- 
chinery is  found  in  the  warehouses  of  the  bean  dis- 
tricts. First  they  are  put  through  a  cleaner — a  very 
ingenious  machine.  The  best  bean  cleaners  cost 
several  hundred  dollars  each  and  have  a  capacity  of 
50  to  100  bushels  per  hour.  They  take  out  all  the 
dust,  dirt  and  split  beans  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
fans,  sieves  and  air  suction  and  also  polish  the  re- 
maining beans  to  a  pearly  luster. 

Hand  Picking. — They  must  still  be  hand-picked  be- 
fore barreling  for  shipment.  In  many  bean  houses 
in  western  New  York  women  are  given  steady  em- 
ployment for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  They 
sit  by  a  little  duck-covered  tray,  on  to  which  the 
beans  run  down  a  narrow  chute  from  above,  and  they 
remove  all  discolored  or  otherwise  defective  beans 
which  escape  the  machine  cleaner.  The  women  are 
paid  by  the  pound  for  all  the  defective  beans  they 
pick  out,  and  this  system  assures  the  dealer  that 
every  poor  one  will  be  removed.  After  the  beans 
have  been  hand-picked,  they  are  packed  in  large 
barrels  holding  from  320  to  350  pounds  each  and  then 
shipped  in  carload  lots.  In  spite  of  Boston's  pre- 
eminence as  a  bean  center,  New  York  is  the  great- 
est bean  market  of  the  world. 


What  an  Oregon  Hop  Grower  Thinks. 

Mr.  G.  Muecke  of  Aurora  tells  the  N.  W.  P. 
Farmer  what  he  thinks  is  the  reason  why  the  hop 
plant  has  behaved  so  badly  in  Oregon  this  year.  He 
says: 

Hops  have  paid  and  will  pay  to  the  man  who  grows 
them  in  a  small,  limited  way,  as  in  the  old  country — 
a  kind  of  a  hobby,  side  issue — and  if  he  works  them 
and  attends  to  them  continually  and  picks  them  with- 
out a  leaf,  stem  or  any  kind  of  a  mold  or  a  detriment 
whatsoever;  but  hops  are  not  wheat  or  oats,  which 
are  sown  and  then  left  to  nature  to  take  care  of 
them.  I  was  amused  when  I  told  an  old  grower  that 
my  yard  looked  fine  to  get  the  following  answer  in  a 
rather  sneering  way:  "  Oh,  yes,  if  I  would  blow  in 
$20  an  acre  to  work  my  hop  yard,  I  might  have  a 
fine  stand  too  !  " 

You  ask  to  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of 
which  are  keeping  the  hops  from  coming  up  this 
year,  and,  after  they  do  come  up,  why  they  stop 
growing.  I  was  rather  puzzled  about  this  same  oc- 
currence, which  I  noticed  on  a  good  many  yards  my- 
self, and  really  could  not  answer  your  question  sat- 
isfactorily. Strange  to  say,  I  did  not  notice  in  my 
own  yards  what  otherwise  was  generally  complained 
of  in  most  other  yards.  We  kept  on  working,  plow- 
ing, cultivating,  trimming  low  leaves  and  arms,  at- 
tending from  morning  till  night  by  our  own  work 
and  hired  help,  human  and  horse  work,  to  the  hop 
yard  of  our  own,  and  we  are  prepared  to  start  in 
spraying  with  an  emulsion  of  boiled  tobacco  stem 
juice  and  whale-oil  soap  any  day  when  we  think  it 
necessary.  Although  we  have  only  two,  and  fre- 
quently but  one  vine  on  our  poles,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  our  yard  looks  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  ever 
since  the  last  ten  years,  when  we  went  into  planting 
hops.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  two  out  of  one 
hundred  hills  missing,  and  there  are  growers  who 
complain  that  half  their  yards  are  "  miss  hills  !  " 


A  History  of  the  Lima  Bean. 


The  standing  of  California  as  a  Lima  bean  pro- 
ducer to  their  majesties  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
country  gives  local  interest  to  a  history  of  this  vege 
table  contributed  to  the  Ru-ial  New  Yorker  by  a 
nephew  of  the  party  named  as  the  introducer.  Cap- 


tain John  Harris  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
sailed  under  orders  for  a  cruise  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific in  1821  in  the  frigate  Franklin,  Commodore 
Stewart,  and  touched  at  several  ports,  east  and 
west,  until  he  ended  his  voyage  at  Callao,  Peru,  the 
seaport  of  Lima,  and  six  miles  from  it.  He  left 
Callao  in  April,  1824,  which  corresponds  with  our 
October  in  season,  and  reached  New  York  in  118 
days,  or  on  August  25,  1824.  When  in  Peru,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  fine  qualities  of  their 
beans;  and  having  lived  upon  a  farm  until  the  age  of 
23,  which  land  he  still  owned  and  had  cultivated,  he 
naturally  laid  in  a  stock  of  the  beans  to  take  home 
and  propagate.  This  farm  was  located  in  Chester 
county,  in  what  is  called  the  Great  Valley,  near 
Frazer.  Here  the  first  beans  were  planted  in  1825, 
and  from  this  stock  were  disseminated  the  Peruvian 
pole  beans  of  this  country. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


A  Forcible  Plea  for  Bird  Life. 

W.  Otto  Emerson,  of  Haywards,  president  of  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  gives  the  Journal  a  very 
interesting  and  forcible  plea  for  better  attention  to 
the  agricultural  value  of  bird  life  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  its  destruction.  There 
are  of  course  a  few  bad  birds,  and  they  must  be  re- 
pressed, and  by  the  same  sign  the  good  birds  should 
be  promoted. 

A  Case  in  Point. — I  have  noticed  with  regret  that 
a  number  of  our  orchardists  have  been  shooting  the 
birds  regardless  of  any  investigation  as  to  what  good 
or  damage  was  being  done  to  their  crops.  The  per 
cent  of  blossoms  picked  or  fruit  eaten  is  not  one 
of  the  good  done  by  the  scale  destroyed. 

I  looked  into  one  boy's  hunting  bag  who  had  been 
shooting  during  the  time  the  cherries  and  prune 
trees  were  in  bloom.  I  found  in  it  fifty  birds  of 
seventeen  species,  of  which  three  only  are  harmful 
at  any  time  to  the  orcharchardists — these  are  the 
house  finch,  known  as  the  redhead  or  linnet,  which  we 
have  no  use  for  at  any  time.  Another  was  first 
cousin  to  the  linnet,  the  purple  finch,  not  common 
here,  and  the  other  was  the  gambels  sparrow,  a 
black  and  white  crowned  head  with  a  dull  greyish 
breast  and  spotted  back.  This  sparrow  is  very 
destructive  to  young  garden  vegetables  and  particu- 
larly peas  and  fruit  blossoms.  They  come  here 
in  September  and  stay  until  April  and  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  horticulturist. 

The  Good  Birds  and  the  Law. — Of  the  other  four- 
teen species  in  the  boy's  bag  two-thirds  are 
insect  eaters  at  all  times.  Many  of  these  are  pro- 
tected by  the  State  game  laws,  which  read: 

Section  626  of  the  general  game  laws : 

Every  person  who  in  the  State  of  California  shall  at  any 
time  hunt,  shoot,  shoot  at,- take,  kill  or  destroy,  buy,  sell, 
give  away,  or  have  in  his  possession,  except  for  the  use  of 
propagation  or  for  educational  or  scientific  purposes,  any  Eng- 
lish skylark,  robin,  canary,  humming  bird,  thrush,  or  mock- 
ing bird,  or  any  part  of  the  skin,  skins  or  plumage  thereof,  or 
who  shall  rob  the  nests,  or  take  or  destroy,  or  offer  for  sale 
the  eggs  of  any  of  the  said  birds;  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  in  the  county  in  which 
conviction  shall  have  been  had,  not  less  than  ten  days,  or 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  to  be  punished  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  section  of  the  game  laws  should  be  carefully 
observed  and  enforced  all  through  the  State. 

The  California  Canary  and  the  Scale. — The  canary 
of  California,  or  gold  finch,  that  is  protected  by  this 
section  of  the  game  laws,  I  have  found,  in  observing 
for  several  years  past,  to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  the 
scale  on  all  fruit  trees,  particularly  in  the  early 
spring,  when  it  begins  to  come  to  life — as  the  tree 
shows  its  buds.  The  little  yellow  jacket  fellow  with 
black  cap  will  be  seen  in  great  numbers  feeding  up 
and  down  on  the  last  year's  growth,  where  the  scale 
is  most  prevalent,  examining  it  all  around.  There 
are  a  number  of  winter  warblers  that  do  the  same, 
besides  some  kinglets  and  wrens. 

Bird  Murderers. — I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  short 
communication  to  speak  of  ail  the  good  done  by  the 
hundreds  or  more  of  birds  found  throughout  the 
year  in  our  large  growing  orchards  of  the  whole 
State.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  California  that  more 
careful  attention  bo  given  to  the  closer  observing  of 
bird  life  around  us  and  its  protection  in  the 
interest  of  our  crops  and  life. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  want  the  conditions  to 
ever  occur  in  the  United  States  that  prevail  in  the 
Old  World — where  one  goes  days  and  days  without, 
seeing  a  bird.  While  near  Naples  some  years  ago  I 
saw  a  means  of  catching  birds.  I  hoped  never  to 
see  the  same  in  America — that  was,  great  fish-like 
nets  10  to  14  feet  high  strung  up  on  poles  along 
the  edges  of  the  bay  shore  in  time  of  the  migra- 
tion season  to  catch  the  bird  life  as  it  moved  north 
or  southward.  Nothing  can  escape  from  flying 
against  these  trap  nets  with  great  pockets  up  and 
down  them  large  enough  to  hold  hundreds  of  birds. 

Slaughter  Near  Stockton. — This  same  mode  has  been 
brought  to  this  golden  land  of  California.  A  letter 
from  a  member  of  Cooper's  Ornithological  Club  of 
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California  says:  "  Here,  near  Stockton,  along  the 
banks  and  sloughs  wherever  there  are  bushes  I  found 
parties  of  Italians  with  nets  spread  which  1  at  first 
thought  were  fish  nets  till  I  saw  them  beating  the 
bushes  with  sticks  and  driving  the  birds  into  them. 
When  the  nets  were  examined  fifty  birds  were  taken 
out;  they  had  that  dav  taken  out  several  hundred. 
On  one  occasion  as  high  as  2000  were  caught  in  a 
day.  They  were  all  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket as  reed  birds.  Think  of  it,  what  this  means  to 
take  birds  by  the  thousands.  A  few  years  will  see  our 
orchards  overrun  to  such  an  extent  with  insects  that 
spraying  will  not  hold  them  in  check,  for  scale  life  is 
to  be  seen  among  all  the  trees  and  garden  shrubs. 
Our  Eastern  neighbors  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
of  a  better  protection  to  bird  life  and  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  its  habits.  Small  collections  are  being  put 
in  our  public  schools  and  talks  are  being  given  at 
the  Grange  meetingsjand  farmer's  institutes." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Further   Checks  to  the  Tuberculosis  Scare. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  interesting  facts 
about  the  collapse  of  the  tuberculosis  scare  in  New 
England  and  showed  that  the  public  mind  was  be- 
coming far  more  rational  on  this  subject.  There  is 
more  of  much  importance  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Massachusetts. — According  to  the  Boston  Plough- 
man, the  tuberculin  test  seems  to  have  received  a 
knockout  blow  from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
The  new  bill  not  only  discredits  the  test  but  forbids 
its  requirement  in  cities  and  towns  in  connection  with 
the  milk  supply.  This  retirement  of  the  test  may  be 
only  temporary,  pending  its  investigation  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  scientific  world  differs  more 
than  ever  as  to  the  actual  merits  of  tuberculin  as  a 
test  for  tuberculous  diseases.  But  experiment  and 
opinion  seem  to  tend  toward  lessening  the  high  claims 
formerly  made  for  this  method.  It  is  now  thought 
possible  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  herds  by  sepa- 
rating diseased  animals  aud  proper  care  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  herd.  It  is  also  considered  possible 
that  mild  cases  of  the  disease  which  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  tuberculin  test  may  often  recover 
themselves  under  right  conditions.  Tuberculin  will 
still  be  used  quite  extensively  as  a  test  in  private 
practice,  but  the  probabilities  are  against  its  com- 
pulsory employment  in  a  wholesale  manner  as  during 
the  past  five  years.  To  tap  the  climax  of  tuberculin 
hostility,  the  Senate  before  adjournment  voted  down 
the  bill  above  outlined.  This  leaves  the  Cattle  Com- 
mission nominally  in  office,  but  without  a  cent  of 
money  to  carry  out  their  duties.  Hence  they  can  do 
nothing  at  all  to  carry  out  the  existing  law  unless 
the  Governor  authorizes  them  to  go  ahead  and  trust 
to  a  future  appropriation  from  a  less  hostile  Legisla- 
ture. The  present  Legislature  having  adjourned 
last  week,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  line  of  Cattle 
Commission  legislation  until  next  winter.  Evidently 
the  days  of  costly  State  tuberculous  campaigns  are 
over  for  the  present. 

In  Ntw  Hampshire. — The  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
says  the  Boston  Cultivator,  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  steering  clear  of  the  wave  of  excitement  about 
tuberculosis  that  swept  over  this  and  other  States. 
It  has,  however,  a  Cattle  Commission  which  was 
forced  upon  the  people,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
State  Grange  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  no  such  Commission  was  required.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  gentlemen  chosen  as  members  of  the 
Commission  were  sensible  men,  and  have  executed 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  as  little  injury  as  pos- 
sible to  the  interests  of  farmers.  Only  those  animals 
that  plainly  showed  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis 
have  been  destroyed,  and  for  these,  which  are  mostly 
found  to  be  diseased,  half  value  has  been  paid  by  the 
State.  The  New  Hampshire  law  allows  the  use  of 
tuberculin  as  a  test,  but  does  not  require  that  ani- 
mals which  respond  to  it  shall  be  killed. 

.1  Case  in  Point. — In  one  case,  however,  a  New 
Hampshire  farmer  and  progressive  cattle  breeder, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Shedd  of  Tilton,  was  not  satisfied  to  keep 
cattle  that  had  been  condemned  by  this  test.  He  at 
once  isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  his  valuable 
herd,  keeping  them  by  themselves  until  he  could 
make  other  disposition  of  them.  For  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  value  of  tuberculin  as  a  test,  Mr.  Shedd 
offered  to  the  Cattle  Commission  nine  cows  and  a  bull 
which  had  reacted  to  be  kept  a  year  and  tested  with 
tuberculin  at  various  times  as  the  commissioners 
might  suggest.  Tests  were  made  Sept.  22  and  Dec. 
9  last  year  and  Feb.  23  and  May  9  the  present  year. 
At  the  first  test  five  of  the  cows  passed  the  test  suc- 
cessfully. The  bull  and  four  cows  did  not  pass,  and 
as  the  bull  was  a  vicious  animal  in  confinement,  he 
was  killed.  A  thorough  examination  showed  that  he 
had  no  disease.  Still  the  nine  cows  were  kept  by 
themselves,  given  the  best  treatment,  and  their  milk 
was  either  thrown  awav  or  given  to  pigs. 

At  the  second  test,  Dec.  9,  only  three  of  the  cows 
failed  to  pass  the  examination.  One  showed  by 
physical  examination  that  she  was  diseased,  and  this 
was  confirmed  when  she  was  killed.  The  other  two 
were  also  killed,  but  there  was  no  sign  in  their  in- 


ternal organs  that  they  had  tuberculosis.  Thus  Mr. 
Shedd's  original  opinion  was  shown  to  be  entirely 
wrong,  which  he  has  very  frankly  acknowledged  in  a 
letter  to  the  State  commissioners,  acknowledging 
that  their  opinion  had  all  the  time  been  correct.  Six 
of  the  nine  affected  cows  are  still  living  and  in  charge 
of  the  Commission.  It  is  now  prepared  to  return 
them  to  Mr.  Shedd  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

The  New  Hampshire  Conclusion. — The  commissioners 
of  this  State  have  issued  a  circular  which  is  signed 
by  Irving  A.  Watson,  president,  and  by  N.  J. 
Batchelder,  secretary.  The  following  paragraph  is 
from  this  official  source:  "The  policy  outlined  at 
the  outset,  and  resolutely  followed  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  sustained  by  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ment and  is  being  adopted  in  the  States  around  us 
where  a  more  radical  policy  has  previously  pre- 
vailed. In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  more 
than  $750,000  has  been  spent  during  the  past  four 
years  and  where  every  animal  reacting  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  was  destroyed,  the  whole  matter  has  been 
abandoned.  In  Connecticut,  where  the  same  ex- 
travagant policy  prevailed,  the  authorities  are  now 
working  upon  practically  the  same  line  as  in  New 
Hampshire.  Other  adjoining  States  are  falling  into 
the  same  line.  This  means  the  destroying  of  tuber- 
culous animals,  detected  by  a  physical  examination, 
and  the  advocacy  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  We  have  faith  in  the  tuber- 
culin as  a  diagnostic  agent  and  depend  upon  it  for 
certain  purposes,  but  not  as  authority  for  destroy- 
ing animals." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feeding  Skim  Milk  to  Chickens. 

In  our  creamery  districts  no  doubt  much  wider  use 
of  skim  milk  could  be  profitably  made  in  the  poultry 
yard.  Skim  milk  is  a  food  which  contains  muscle 
and  flesh  forming  material  in  a  form  to  be  readily 
taken  up  and  digested  by  the  system.  Milk  that  has 
been  skimmed  has  really  lost  but  a  smali  amount  of 
its  value  as  a  food,  the  cream  consisting  of  consider 
able  fat,  which  in  itself  is  the  least  nutritious  part 
of  the  milk.  The  cheesy  matter  left  in  the  milk  is 
its  most  valuable  part  for  food  and  tends  to  produce 
a  vigorous,  healthful  growth  where  fed  to  calves,  pigs 
and  chickens.  If  more  American  pigs  and  chickens 
were  fed  less  corn  and  more  skim  milk,  it  would  not 
only  be  to  their  lasting  benefit,  but  it  would  also 
eventually  result  in  financial  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

An  Experiment. — With  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
effect  of  skim  milk  diet  on  young  growing  chickens, 
an  experiment  was  conducted  at  the  Indiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  in  which  two  lots  of 
chickens  were  under  observation.  There  were  ten 
chickens  of  two  breeds  in  each  lot,  ranging  from  four 
to  six  weeks  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. Each  lot  received  the  same  food,  care  and 
treatment,  excepting  that  one  was  fed  all  the  skim 
milk  wanted,  while  the  other  was  given  none.  The 
grain  fed  consisted  of  two  parts  crushed  corn,  one 
part  bran  and  one  part  ground  oats.  They  were  also 
fed  cracked  bone,  cabbage  and  lettuce.  When  the 
experiment  began  the  total  weight  of  one  lot  of 
chickens  was  only  one-half  an  ounce  more  than  the 
other.  The  experiment  lasted  from  July  11  to  Sep 
tember  5. 

Results. — The  results  of  the  feeding  show  that  the 
chickens  fed  milk  and  grain  ate  some  considerable 
more  grain  than  did  those  receiving  no  milk.  The 
results  also  show  that  the  chickens  of  lot  1,  receiving 
no  milk,  made  an  average  weekly  gain  of  2.62  ounces, 
while  those  fed  milk  made  a  gain  per  week  of  4  46 
ounces,  or  over  one-fourth  pound.  The  chickens  fed 
milk  made  a  more  rapid  and  uniform  gain  than  those 
fed  grain  only.  The  general  results  of  the  feeding  in 
every  way  seemed  to  show  the  superior  influence  of 
the  skim  milk  on  the  growth  of  the  birds. 

These  chickens  were  raised  on  the  Station  grounds, 
were  uniform  in  character  and  kept  under  good  con- 
ditions under  confinement,  so  that  no  food  was  avail- 
able excepting  such  as  was  given  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  conducted  the  experiment. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  poultry  growers  would  place 
plenty  of  skim  milk  available  to  the  chickens.  If  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk  was  thoroughly  scalded 
daily  to  keep  the  sanitary  conditions  good,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  milk  would  unquestionably  result  in  profit. 


Pumping  for  Prunes. 


Frank  Duran  has  just  finished  putting  iu  a  pump- 
ing plant  ou  the  ranch  of  James  Morton,  between 
Visalia  and  Tulare.  The  Tulare  Times  says  the  well 
is  62  feet  deep  and  the  pump  is  a  No.  6  centrifugal, 
with  a  capacity  of  1200  gallons  per  minute,  or  89 
miner's  inches  per  second.  It  will  cover  one  and 
one  eighth  acres  1  inch  deep  in  an  hour.  The  pump 
is  run  with  a  common  threshing  engine  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton is  flooding  ten  acres  of  prune  trees.  The  pump 
is  a  great  success  and  shows  that  there  are  other 
ways  to  irrigate  land  in  that  section  than  depeuding 
upon  ditches. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Mouldy  Butter  Tub. 

It  is  my  present  opinion,  says  Prof.  E.  H.  Far- 
rington  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School,  that  the 
mould  in  dairy  tubs  can  be  prevented  by  thoroughly 
drying  them  before  they  are  used.  We  have  never 
had  a  complaint  on  account  of  mouldy  butter, 
although  we  make  from  100  to  400  pounds  daily  in 
our  dairy  school  creamery.  Our  sixty- pound  tubs 
are  bought  as  any  other  creamery  would  buy  them, 
that  is,  they  are  not  selected  tubs.  We  buy  them  in 
lots  of  300  at  a  time,  aud  store  them  in  a  large  attic 
room  of  the  building.  We  are  careful  to  have  them 
stand  bottom  side  up,  so  that  the  hoop  will  not  drop 
off  and  the  tubs  fall  to  pieces  while  they  are  stored 
in  this  dry  room.  Two  to  five  tubs  are  used  daily. 
They  are  prepared  for  use  by  first  placing  them  bot- 
tom side  up  over  a  jet  of  steam,  where  they  are  left 
about  fifteen  minutes.  After  this  steaming  the  tub 
is  filled  with  cold  water,  and  stands  full  of  water 
about  two  hours  before  the  parchment  lining  is  put 
into  the  tub  and  it  is  filled  with  butter.  This  method 
of  treatment  has  given  entire  satisfaction  up  to  date 
to  the  parties  to  whom  we  ship  the  butter.  We 
have  never  had  a  complaint  from  mould. 

Recently  I  made  an  attempt  to  mould  some  of  our 
tubs  in  order  to  find  out  something  about  the  sub- 
ject. Four  sixty-pound  tubs  were  taken  out  of  the 
storeroom  and  kept  under  water,  entirely  sub- 
merged, for  four  days.  After  this  soaking  they 
were  allowed  to  dry  for  one  day  and  then  placed  in 
a  tightly  covered  tank  which  had  about  A  inch  of 
water  on  its  bottom.  The  tubs  were  left  iu  this 
damp  atmosphere  a  few  days,  aud  soon  showed  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  mould  on  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  This  evidence  seemed  to  show  to  me  that  the 
complaints  about  mouldy  butter  probably  came  from 
the  dampness  of  the  wood  in  the  butter  tub,  and 
that  the  mould  could  be  prevented  by  thoroughly 
drying  the  tubs  before  they  are  used.  Store  them 
in  a  dry  room  and  not  in  a  basement. 

Food  Values  of  Roots. 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  has  been  carry- 
ing out  some  feeding  experiments  to  determine  the 
comparative  feeding  value  of  certain  roots.  Tnree 
kinds  of  roots  were  used,  viz  ,  sugar  beets,  carrots, 
and  mangels.  Three  rations  were  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ration  I — Sugar  beet  ration  :  Eight  pounds  clo- 
ver hay,  20  pounds  corn  silage,  3  pounds  wheat  and 
oat  chop,  3  pounds  bran,  23  pounds  sut:ar  beets. 

Ration  II — Carrot  ration  :  Eight  pounds  clover 
hay,  20  pounds  corn  silage,  3  pounds  wheat  and  oat 
chop,  3  pounds  brau,  24  pounds  carrots. 

Ration  III — Mangel  ration  :  Eight  pouuds  clover 
hay,  20  pounds  corn  silage,  3  pounds  wheat  and  oat 
chop,  3  pounds  bran,  24  pounds  mangeU. 

Each  ration  was  fed  for  a  period  of  four  weeks, 
one  week  preliminary  and  three  weeks  test.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  each  feeding  period  the  cream 
from  two  days'  milk  was  churned  and  the  quality  of 
the  butter  noted. 

Records  were  very  carefully  kept  and  close  com 
putations  made,  yielding  these  conclusions :  That 
butter  could  have  been  produced  at  a  cost  (for  feed 
only)  at  the  following  rates  :  With  sugar  beets,  13  4 
cents  per  pound  ;  with  carrots  13  2  cents  per  pound  ; 
with  mangels,  13.5  cents  per  pouud. 

Very  little  difference  was  noticeable  iu  the  quality 
of  the  butter  from  the  different  rations,  especially 
between  the  rations  consisting  largely  of  carrots  and 
sugar  beets.  That  from  the  ration  consisting  largely 
of  mangels  was  not  quite  so  high  in  flavor,  however, 
as  the  butter  from  the  other  two  rations.  Flavor 
was  the  only  point  on  which  the  butter  was  judged, 
the  usual  scale  of  45  as  perfection  being  takeu  as  the 
basis.  Following  is  the  score  on  flavor:  Sugar 
beets  43,  carrots  43,  mangels  42 

For  Better  Cows. 


The  dairy  business  is  progressing  very  rapidly  of 
late  in  the  Escondido  valley,  according  to  the  A<lvo- 
cate.  The  amount  of  milk  coming  to  the  creamery 
has  been  greatly  increasing  in  quantity  and  the 
quality  is  gradually  improving.  Cows  giving  small 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  are  being  sold  for  beef  and  re- 
placed with  graded  Jerseys.  A.  G.  Ericsson  is  among 
the  most  successful  ones  in  this  line,  and  the  other- 
day  he  showed  us  an  order  for  $72,  the  product  of 
ten  cows  for  the  month  of  May,  and  among  th  at 
number  were  several  young  cows  with  first  calves. 

Maurice  Reidy's  new  Jerseys  promise  to  be  among 
the  best  ever  imported  Into  San  Diego  county.  They 
are  registered  in  the  National  Jersey  Association 
Register  and  are  the  choicest  of  stock.  The  butter 
test  made  by  J.  W.  Whitteinore,  on  the  three  cows 
now  giving  milk,  was  9.6,  6.4  and  6.2  per  cent  re- 
spectively. The  cow  with  the  test  of  9.6  is  giving 
only  a  small  amount  of  milk  at  present,  but  has  a 
record  of  sixteen  and  a  fraction  pounds  per  week. 
He  has  a  bull  one  year  old,  from  the  best  co*,  which 
ranks  very  high  and  is  a  little  beauty. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Good  Crops. — Hay  wards  Journal,  July  9:  Threshing  is  now 
in  progress  at  Mt.  Eden.  The  reports  already  received  indi- 
cate a  good  yield.  H.  Hesse's  machine  is  now  at  work  in  this 
place,  and  the  following  yields  are  reported:  Wm.  Osterloh 
realized  98U  sacks  of  Chevalier  from  thirty-two  acres,  or  an 
average  of  thirty  sacks  to  the  acre.  He  also  secured  1100 
sacks  of  common  barley  that  went  twenty-five  sacks  to  the 
acre.  D.  Pestdorf  got  905  sacks  of  common  barley  that  went 
twenty-five  sacks  to  the  acre.    The  barley  is  of  fine  quality. 

Stock  Shipments. — Gridley  Herald,  July  2:  Sixteen  car- 
loads of  sheep  and  five  of  horses,  belonging  to  a  San  Luis 
Obispo  stockman,  passed  through  Gridley  on  Sunday.  They 
were  taken  to  Chico  and  will  be  driven  to  Plumas  county  for 
pasture  during  the  Summer. 


Wind-Threshed  Grain. — Gridley  Herald,  July  2:  The 
heavy  north  wind  caused  incalculable  damage  throughout  the 
county.  Standing  grain  was  threshed  out  in  great  quantities. 
One  sample  by  Wm.  Harkey  showed  two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
shelled  off  the  heads.  Mr.  Harkey  had  a  20-sack  crop  on  a  por- 
tion of  one  field.  It  was  the  Pride  of  Butte  variety,  and,  be- 
ing bearded,  shelled  badly.  White  wheat  also  suffered,  while 
Club  wheat  stood  the  wind  much  belter.  Fruit  also  has  suf- 
fered heavily  from  dropping,  caused  by  the  high  wind.  Pears, 
peaches  and  prunes  lay  on  the  ground  in  tons.  Mr.  Harkey  at 
Yuba  City  reports  that  on  Thursday  morning  he  estimated 
that  there  were  thirty  tons  of  pears  on  the  ground  in  his  own 
orchard. 

Idea,  for  Irrigators. —Gridley  Herald,  July  2:  Our  well 
known  and  extensive  farmer,  Daniel  Streeter,  proposes  to 
sink  a  number  of  wells  on  his  several  farms,  selecting  such 
elevated  places  to  locate  the  wells  as  will,  by  means  of  small 
ditches,  cover  several  acres  with  water  from  each  nearest 
well.  The  water  is  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  powerful  pump 
and  gasoline  engine  attached  to  a  truck  or  wagon,  constructed 
especially  for  the  machinery.  The  plant  can  be  moved  from 
well  to  well,  and  one  man  can  irrigate  several  acres  a  day. 

Fresno. 

Irrigation.— Reedley  Exponent,  July  7:  The  Fresno  Canal 
Co.  placed  a  dam  across  the  ditch  belonging  to  Peter  Fink 
and  the  Mitchell  Bros,  one  day  last  week  in  order  that  not  a 
drop  of  the  water  of  Kings  river  might  escape  them  Fink 
and  the  Mitchells  are  about  the  oldest  appropriators  on  the 
river.  Mr.  Fink  had  the  dam  removed  at  once  and  has  se- 
cured an  injunction  against  the  company  restraining  them 
from  interfering  with  the  flow  in  his  canal. 

Cannery. — Republican,  July  8:  James  Madison  of  the  Ten- 
ney  Canning  Company  states  that  the  cannery  will  be  opened 
next  Tuesday  and  he  expects  to  run  it  during  the  entire  sea- 
son, employing  the  usual  large  numberof  hands.  The  Tenney 
cannery  was  operated  for  a  short  time  for  the  apricot  crop. 
Next  Tuesday  the  cannery  will  begin  on  tke  peach  crop,  which 
is  very  large.  Mr.  Madison  has  been  canvassing  the  country 
in  the  interest  of  the  establishment  and  he  has  secured  a 
large  amount  of  the  peach  crop  in  this  and  Madera  counties. 
Few  clings  will  be  canned  this  year  owing  to  the  high  price 
at  which  that  variety  is  selling. 

Rabbit  Drive.— Republican,  July  8:  The  rabbit  drive  in 
the  territory  seven  miles  west  of  Fresno  resulted  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  over  1000  of  the  pests.  It  was  a  shotgun  drive 
and  the  sportsmen  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  popping  over  the 
bunnies.  The  drive  commenced  at  T  o'clock  and  was  over 
before  the  warm  part  of  the  day.  H.  E.  Burleigh  and  Charles 
Weir  directed  the  line,  which  consisted  of  about  100  persons. 

Humboldt. 

Good  Hay  Crop.  — Areata  Union,  July  9:  Most  of  the  first 
crop  of  hay  on  Areata  bottom  is  down  and  cured,  and  in  one 
week  more,  if  the  weather  keeps  good,  it  will  pretty  much  all 
be  under  cover.  The  crop  was  large  and  fine.  Farmers  do 
not  seem  to  expect  high  prices  for  hay. 

Long  Keeping  Apples.— J.  C.  Blake,  son  of  J.  H.  Blake  of 
Christmas  Prairie  fruit  ranch,  left  at  this  office  on  the  4th 
samples  of  four  different  kinds  of  apples  of  last.year's  growth. 
The  apples  are  of  the  Lawver,  Newtown  Pippin,  Jonathan 
and  Stark  varieties.  They  were  gathered  in  November,  1897, 
and  are  as  sound  as  when  taken  from  the  tree,  are  without 
the  appearance  of  insect  pest  and  maintain  their  flavor  re- 
markably well.  This  is  certainly  a  rare  showing  in  the  fruit 
industry  of  our  county. 

Kern. 

Bio  Crops. —  Californian,  July  7:  The  crops  around  Button 
Willow  are  turning  out  big  yields  of  grain.  Barley  will  go 
fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  of  exceptional  quality, 
weighing  on  an  average  115  pounds  to  the  sack.  Not  enough 
wheat  has  yet  been  threshed  toenablean  intelligent  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  yield  further  than  that  the  crop  is  unusually 
large. 

Loa  Angeles. 

Apricots. — Pomona  Times,  July  6:  Oi.e  hundred  and  forty 
tons  of  'cots  have  been  canned  by  Waters  &  Pitzer.  It  is  a 
sight  to  see  the  great  piles  of  cans  stacked  up  in  the  base- 
ment. Twenty  carloads  are  ready  for  shipment.  In  one  pile 
alone  there  are  over  125,000  cans  of  fruit.  The  cannery  will 
can  their  last  'cots  to  morrow.  The  remainder  of  the  'cots 
will  all  be  dried. 

Loud  &  Gerling  have  six  or  seven  cars  of  dried  'cots  in 
Pomona  and  surrounding  towns  which  are  ready  for  shipment, 
and  Waters  &  Pitzer  will  ship  soon  one  car  of  dried  fruit, 
which  they  now  have  ready. 

The  Pomona  Deciduous  Growers'  Association  is  running  a 
full  force  of  hands,  but  will  soon  run  with  much  smaller  force. 
They  will  have  three  or  four  cars  of  dried  fruit. 

But  little  fruit  is  selling  yet.  The  best  offer  for  dried  fruit 
yet  made  is  6  cents,  at  which  the  holders  of  fruit  quietly  wink 
one  eye  and  say  :  "  No,  thank  you.''  It  isn' t  the  right  kind  of 
a  year  to  slaughter  prices  and  the  growers  know  it. 

The  earliest  car  of  canned  fruit  ever  shipped  from  Pomona, 
if  not  from  southern  California,  will  be  snipped  to-morrow 
by  the  cannery  via  the  Santa  Fe. 

Monterey. 

Irrigation  From  Wei.ls  —Salinas  Index,  July  7 :  Messrs 
Lanini  and  Badasci,  who  recently  had  two  10-inch  wells  bored 
on  their  ranch,  about  two  miles  south  of  town,  now  have  in 
working  order  a  10  H.  P.  engine.  They  have  built  a  flume 
about  100  yards  in  length  and  have  constructed  a  ditch  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  flume  to  the  land  they  are  irri- 
gating. In  addition  to  this  they  have  a  12- inch  canvas  hose  to 
carry  the  water  to  any  portion  of  the  land  desired.  This  does 
away  with  a  good  deal  of  labor  aad  expense  in  checking  the 
land.  From  all  appearances  the  enterprise  will  be  a  success, 
for  they  have  kept  a  steady  stream  of  water  flowing  from  both 
wells  for  several  days  and  the  supply  does  not  diminish. 

Napa. 

Hay  Sales.— Napa  Register,  July  8:  Harvesting  is  progress- 
ing finely  at  Rutherford.  Grain  is  turning  out  a  good  average 
crop,  while  bay  is  top  notch.   Several  sales  of  the  latter  have 


been  made  to  city  dealers  at  from  113  to  $13.50  per  ton  for  oat 
hay  delivered  on  car  at  shipping  station. 

Orange. 

Suit  Decided.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  July  8:  The  Supreme 
Court  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  of  this 
county  in  favor  of  the  Tustin  Fruit  Association.  This  was 
an  action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Orange  county  on 
March  23,  1896,  by  the  Tustin  Fruit  Association  against  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company  to  recover  the  sum  of  $4059.78  alleged  to 
be  due  on  a  contract  between  the  parties,  whereby  the  Earl 
Fruit  Company  were  to  sell  on  commission  at  an  agreed  price 
all  the  oranges  belonging  to  the  Tustin  Fruit  Association. 
On  July  8  in  the  same  year  the  lower  court  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  sum  claimed  with  interest  amount- 
ing to  $4509.64.  This  decision  was  appealed  from  by  the  de- 
fendant and  also  by  the  plaintiff  with  the  result  given  above. 
The  amount  due  the  Tustin  Fruit  Association,  with  interest, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  $5141,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
Earl  Fruit  Company,  there  being  no  further  appeal. 

Riverside. 

Welcome  Rain. — Press  and  Horticulturist,  July  9:  Quite  a 
number  of  Hemitities  spent  the  Fourth  at  Lake  Hemet. 
They  were  treated  to  quite  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  between 
12  and  1 :15  Sunday.  As  measured  by  the  Lake  Hemet  rain 
gauge,  1.71  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  result  of  this  amount  of 
rain  at  that  point  means  water  enough  to  supply  the  Hemet 
tract  for  one  week  without  lowering  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir, and  so  the  company  is  running  550  inches  of  water  per 
day.  That  means  the  wetting  of  quite  a  good  many  acres 
of  potatoes.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  at  present  stands  at 
the  95-foot  level,  and  with  a  550-inch  stream  running  out  is 
lowering  at  the  rate  of  1%  inches  per  day. 

San  Joaqnin. 

What  Cultivation  Will  Do.—  Lodi  Sentinel:  The  largest 
yield  of  beets  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope  will  be  on  the  prop- 
erty of  A.  J.  Larson,  who  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  sugar 
beet  culture.  He  has  340  acres  of  exceptionally  fine  beets, 
and  expects  to  make  far  more  than  he  would  had  he  secured  a 
big  crop  of  grain.  The  ground  was  thoroughly  irrigated  after 
the  seed  was  planted,  and  after  the  vegetables  were  about 
two  weeks  old  he  turned  more  water  on  them.  They  have  been 
well  cultivated  at  all  times,  and  he  will  forward  more  beets 
to  the  factory  from  each  acre  than  any  of  those  who  are  grow- 
ing them  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Big  Land  Sale.— Stockton  Matt,  July  7 :  The  largest  single 
land  transaction  ever  recorded  in  this  county  was  placed  on 
record  to-day.  It  is  a  contract  entered  into  by  Jas.  O.  Smith, 
the  well  known  farmer  on  the  Lower  Sacramento  road,  to  sell 
his  entire  ranch  for  $400,000.  The  purchaser  is  Charles  F. 
Blandin  of  San  Francisco.  The  first  $100,000  is  to  be  paid  in 
monthly  installments  of  $10,000  each  and  the  remainder  of  the 
purchase  price  in  annual  installments  of  $75,000.  As  the  in- 
stallments are  turned  in  a  portion  of  the  land  is  to  be  released 
from  the  mortgage,  in  accordance  with  a  price  agreement  per 
acre  set  forth  in  the  document  placed  on  record.  The  Smith 
ranch  contains  some  of  the  very  richest  land  to  be  found  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  as  the  tract  purchased  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  2200  acres,  it  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Blandin's  inten- 
tion is  to  subdivide  it  and  sell  it  in  small  parcels. 

Apricots  Damaged  by  Birds.— It  is  reported  that  the  apri- 
cot crop  is  being  attacked  by  birds,  which  are  unusually  trou- 
blesome this  seasan.  The  fruit  is  picked  so  much  that  it  is 
rendered  unfit  for  canning.  It  is  expected  that  the  birds  will 
attack  other  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  enough  to  be  in- 
viting. 

Pvmping  for  Alfalfa.— Boyce  Bros,  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  using  the  waters  of  the  Mokelumne  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses without  depending  upon  the  uncertainties  of  a  dam. 
They  have  located  a  10-inch  centrifugal  pump  on  the  river 
about  two  miles  below  Woodbridge,  and  this  is  being  oper- 
ated day  and  night  by  a  steam  engine.  It  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  and  enables  them  to  irrigate  about  six  acres  of 
alfalfa  a  day.  The  Boyce  Bros,  are  among  the  most  success- 
ful farmers  in  the  county,  and  the  move  they  have  made  will 
probably  be  followed  by  others,  especially  if  the  dry  seasons 
continue  making  a  demand  for  alfalfa  hay. 

Santa  Clara. 

Raising  Sheep  Dip.— Gilroy  Gazette,  July  8 :  Superintendent 
S.  W.  Kilpatrick  of  the  Glen  ranch,  owned  by  Henry  Miller, 
reports  the  successful  growing  of  an  acre  of  tobacco  this  year. 
It  is  upon  creek  land,  and  a  finer  stand  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  the  country;  it  will  be  used  for  making  sheep  dip,  an  item 
that  has  cost  $700  a  year  in  the  past.  About  20,000  gallons  of 
water  was  used  in  keeping  it  irrigated,  and  workmen  are  now 
engaged  in  topping  off  the  seeds. 

Canning  at  Campbells.— San  Jose  Herald,  July  5:  The 
noise  and  sound  of  machinery  and  the  rushing  back  and  forth 
with  teams  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  making  things  lively  for 
all  hands,  means  that  the  fruit  campaign  is  fairly  well  started. 
The  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union  has  begun  on  apricots. 
They  received  some  much  earlier  this  year  than  formerly, 
having  some  in  tins  before  July  1st,  which  never  happened 
before.  The  Ainsley  cannery  started  up  on  Thursday  last, 
and  is  gradually  warming  up  to  business,  so  that  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  week  it  will  be  running  at  full  force.  Mr. 
Ainsley  has  bought  450  tons  of  apricots,  which  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  plant  humming  for  some  time.  The  plant 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  the  last  two  seasons,  and  the  ca- 
pacity now  is  about  30,000  cans  per  day.  Clingstone  peaches, 
pears,  etc.,  will  receive  proper  attention  at  their  establish- 
ment as  the  season  advances. 

Irrigating  the  Trees. — The  Campbell  Water  Company  has 
irrigated  about  all  the  orchards  that  they  could  conveniently 
reach  from  their  plant.  They  will  be  kept  busy,  however, 
pumping  into  the  tanks,  as  about  fifteen  water  carts,  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  800  gallons  each,  will  haul  to  orchards  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Large  Pumping  Plant.—  Palo  Alto  Live  Oak,  July  6:  Mr. 
Timothy  Hopkins  is  having  a  well  sunk,  and  a  pumping  plant 
installed,  in  order  to  irrigate  his  120-acre  orchard  of  prunes. 
The  plant  was  designed  by  S.  G.  Hindes,  a  civil  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  who  has  superintended  the  work,  now  about 
completed.  The  pit  is  50  feet  deep,  cemented  at  the  bottom, 
and  two  10-inch  wells  are  sunk  130  feet  below  the  pit.  There 
is  also  a  heavy  concrete  foundation  around  the  top  of  the  well, 
and  the  engine  house,  16x38  feet,  but  of  corrugated  iron,  has 
a  6-inch  concrete  floor.  A  5-inch  Garratt  centrifugal  pump, 
capable  of  lifting  800  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  is  operated  by 
a  40  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  the  machinery  having  been  put 
in  by  the  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The 
driving  shaft  is  on  a  truss  frame,  supported  only  at  the  top 
and  bottom  to  the  well,  thus  obviating  the  pressure  at  the 
sides  and  making  the  working  of  the  pumps  much  easier  than 
under  the  old  plan.  Another  improvement  over  old  methods 
is  that  the  engine  is  belted  direct  to  the  pump.  The  entire 
plant  is  of  the  most  modern  kind  and  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
can  be  had.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  also  deepened  the  well  at  his 
residence  14  feet,  to  increase  the  supply.  This  well  is  oper- 
ated by  a  gas  engine  that  has  been  in  use  for  fifteen 
years. 

Solano. 

Tule  Crops.— Dixon  Tribune,  July  1 :  The  crop  reports  from 
Ryer  island  are  altogether  glowing.  C.  B.  Geddes,  who  is 
farming  the  land  of  Eppinger  &  Co.,  finished  harvesting  a 
piece  of  barley  land  last  week  which  averaged  38J>$  sacks  to 


the  acre,  and  had  just  commenced  cutting  another  field  ttaa 
was  yielding  at  the  rate  of  forty  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Small  Fruit. — Much  dissatisfaction  is  displayed  among  the 
fruit  cutters,  as  the  fruit,  in  general,  is  very  small — in  fact, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retain  white  help 
longer  than  a  day  or  two.  In  consequence,  many  Chinese  are 
employed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  crops  are  small 
and  prices  must  be  governed  according  to  the  times,  and  this 
year  at  least  our  fruit  growers  cannot  be  blamed  for  employ- 
ing Japs  and  Chinese. 

Sonoma. 

A  Fine  Team.— Santa  Rosa  Republican,  June  30:  A.  G. 
Hood,  of  Knight's  Valley,  has  the  distinction  of  driving  the 
biggest  four-horse  team  of  black  steeds  in  the  county.  The 
big  fellows  belong  to  Hood  Bros.  Their  average  weight  is 
1650  pounds  when  in  fair  working  condition,  or  1700  pounds 
when  rolling  fat.  Six  tons  loaded  on  two  wagons  give  the 
team  a  fair  load  on  the  rolling  road  of  the  valley.  For  street 
hauling  it  takes  two  tons  to  the  horse  to  keep  them  properly 
ballasted.  When  the  team  starts  a  heavy  load  each  horse 
leans  steadily  against  the  collar  till  the  combined  weight  and 
strength  moves  the  load.  It  is  interesting  to  see  this  move- 
ment. The  horses  appear  to  know  considerably  more  about 
pulling  than  a  good  many  men  who  claim  to  be  crack  teams- 
ters. 

Stanislaus. 

Wheat  Crop. — Herald,  June  30:  W.  C.  Carmichael  had  cut 
for  hay  about  fifteen  acres  of  a  tract  of  eighty-five  acres  on 
second  bench  land  near  Oakdale  when  the  last  rain  came  on. 
He  had  designed  cutting  it  all  for  hay ;  but  the  rain  changed 
his  plans  and  the  other  day  he  harvested  the  remaining 
seventy  acres,  getting  1479  sacks  of  wheat,  or  twenty-one 
sacks — about  forty-six  bushels — to  the  acre.  Wheat  generally 
is  turning  out  10  per  cent  better  than  before  harvest  esti- 
mates, and  is  of  high  grade,  weighing  about  sixty-two  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Last  year  our  wheat  hardly  weighed  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  We  will  have  from  25,000  to  30,000 
tons — a  surplus  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  over  home  require- 
ments. 

8ntter. 

Loss  From  the  Wind.—  County  Farmer,  July  8:  The  big 
north  wind,  while  of  short  duration,  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  thousand  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  this  part  of  the  State.  Less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  grain  crop  had  been  harvested  and  fair  estimates  place 
the  loss  on  the  balance  in  this  section  from  one-third  to  one- 
half.  In  some  fields  the  loss  will  go  as  high  as  two-thirds. 
The  best  and  heaviest  grain  suffered  the  most  and  the  ground 
is  covered  with  loose  grain  and  broken  heads.  Milling  wheat 
threshed  out  very  badly.  The  late  or  thin  wheat  was  not 
much  damaged.  The  fruit  crop  was  also  damaged,  as  peaches, 
pears  and  prunes  were  blown  from  the  trees  and  the  trees 
broken  or  denuded  of  leaves.  At  the  principal  orchard  of 
cling  peaches  saved  from  frost  at  the  Giblin  place  there  will 
a  loss  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  Many  buildings  were 
blown  down  in  various  parts  of  the  county  and  the  oldest  resi- 
dents claim  that  it  was  the  heaviest  wind  ever  experienced 
here. 

Irrigation  Pays.  —Geo.  Betty,  who  has  been  irrigating  for 
farmers  along  the  river  with  an  engine  placed  on  his  ferry 
boat,  which  with  the  aid  of  a  water  wheel  furnished  the 
power  for  traveling  the  waterway,  finished  last  Saturday 
night.  What  irrigation  will  do  for  a  man  in  such  a  year  as 
this  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Fred  Stohlman,  who  irrigated  fif- 
teen acres  of  clover  at  a  cost  of  $30,  and  then  sold  $200  worth 
of  hay  from  the  land. 

Tehama. 

Early  Pears. — People's  Cause,  July  9:  H.  P.  Stice  shipped 
to-day  a  carload  of  pears  from  the  Cone  orchard  in  Antelope 
valley  to  Porter  Bros,  at  Chicago.  This  is  the  earliest  ship- 
ment of  pears  that  has  ever  been  made  from  this  place. 

Rabbit  Scalps.— Three  barley  sacks  filled  with  rabbit 
scalps  were  brought  into  the  County  Clerk's  office  Friday 
from  Paskenta,  and  considerable  of  the  time  of  Deputy  De 
Shields  was  taken  up  in  counting  them.  To-day  the  receipts 
of  rabbit  scalps  were  500  or  600. 

Tulare. 

Poisoning  Rabbits. — Several  ranchers  around  Tulare  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  poisoning  rabbits  is  an  easier  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  than  by  driving.  The  price  of  arsenic  has 
gone  up  sharply,  but  still  a  few  pounds  go  a  long  way  towards 
cleaning  out  the  pests  in  a  neighborhood.  The  fencing  used 
in  drives  is  exensive  also,  and  it  is  rarely  that  it  can  be  found 
the  second  year.  In  hot  weather,  too,  driving  is  hard  on  the 
human  family  and  rabbits  squat  in  the  grass  until  run  over, 
so  driving  becomes  a  slow  process.  But  in  hot  weather,  when 
herbage  is  short,  is  the  best  time  for  poisoning.  Arsenic 
mixed  in  bran  is  the  compound  used,  and  after  a  supply  is  put 
on,  dead  rabbits  will  be  found  over  miles  of  country  between 
the  bait  and  water.  They  are  easy  victims  of  poison.  It  is 
a  favorable  time  to  clear  out  the  pests,  as  they  are  massing  in 
near  cultivated  ranches  where  there  is  something  to  eat. 


Hop  Prospects. -^Wheatland  Four  Corners,  July  9:  The  hop 
fields  are  almost  in  shape  again  after  the  hard  blow  of  last 
week.  A  large  gang  of  men  are  at  work  raising  the  sixty 
acres  of  trellis  blown  down  on  the  Horst  ranch.  The  trellis 
will  be  erected  in  a  substantial  manner.  Five  carloads  of 
redwood  poles  arrived  this  week.  The  prospects  for  pickers 
this  season  are  good.  The*  short  crops  of  the  State  will  drive 
many  good  men  to  the  hop  fields.  Already  growers  are  re- 
ceiving applications  from  families  living  at  a  distance.  Pick- 
ing will  begin  between  the  1st  and  8th  of  August;  the  price 
will  be  about  the  same  as  paid  last  season. 

OREUOJJ. 

The  Prune  Crop.— Portland  Agriculturist,  July  1 :  It  is  now 
reasonably  certain  that  the  prune  crop  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  will  this  year  be  not  less  than  20,000,000  pounds. 
No  one  need  be  surprised  if  it  turns  out  25,000,000  pounds. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  trees  and  fruit  are  in  unusually 
healthy  condition.  The  only  unsatisfactory  condition  so  far 
developed  is  the  overloaded  condition  of  many  of  the  trees. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  French  prune  trees.  Many 
Italian  trees  also  are  carrying  a  great  excess  of  fruit  and 
would  be  benefited  if  much  of  the  fruit  were  removed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  excess  will  probably  drop  from  the  Italian 
prune  trees  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  too  late  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  trees  and  the  prunes  which  ripen. 

The  Magoon  Strawberry. — The  Magoon  strawberries  were 
favored  above  other  main  crop  varieties  in  the  Portland  mar- 
ket.   They  sold  readily  at  the  highest  prices  obtained  when 
other  varieties  were  hard  to  dispose  of  at  any  price.  Wher- 
ever the  plants  were  given  plenty  of  room  the  average  size  of 
the  berries  was  very  large  and  yet  the  quality  was  excel- 
lent, while  other  very  large  berries  were,  as  a  result  of  the 
very  frequent  rains,  of  decidedly  poor  quality.    Growers  who 
set  Magoon  plants  too  closely  were  not  very  well  satisfied. 
|  The  best  results  are  secured  by  such  growers  as  Messrs. 
;  Magoon  and  McHolland,  who  set  the  plants  in  rows  three  feet 
:  apart  one  way  and  four  feet  apart  the  other.    When  given 
this  amount  of  room  the  plants  become  very  vigorous  and  ma- 
I  ture  an  immense  amount  of  fruit  of  first-class  quality.   If  the 
j  plants  are  crowded,  the  fruit  suffers  in  size,  quality  and  ag- 
gregate yield. 
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J.  tie  UI'SL  initial  imh   ui  '  ' 

And  through  this  winding  woodway  stalked 

Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane, 

That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again; 

This  crooked  lane  became  a  road, 

Where  many  a  poor  horse  with  his  load 

Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 

And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 

And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 

They  trod  the  footseps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet. 

The  road  became  a  village  street, 

And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 

A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare; 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 

Of  a  renowned  metropolis. 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 

Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf; 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 

Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about, 

And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 

The  traffic  of  a  continent. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 

By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 


Mow  a  King  Was  Stolen. 


Three  years  ago  the  little  king  of 
Spain  was  reported  so  dangerously  ill 
with  a  very  contagious  disease  that  no 
one  but  the  doctor,  the  king's  tutor  and 
Senor  Guastala,  the  prime  minister, 
could  see  him. 

The  facts  of  the  case  have  just  come 
to  light.  The  truth  is  that  the  little 
king  was  not  ill  at  all,  but  had.  been 
kidnapped.  The  report  of  his  illness 
had  been  sent  abroad  to  cover  his  ab- 
sence from  public  view. 

The  story  of  his  kidnapping  forms  a 
most  interesting  tale  of  daring  and  cun- 
ning. Only  a  Spaniard  could  carry  out 
such  a  tricky  scheme. 

The  reports  of  the  king's  illness  were 
sent  out  on  the  day  of  a  grand  review 
of  troops  at  Madrid  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  saints,  at  which  the  queen  regent 
was  to  be  present  with  the  king.  In 
consequence  it  was  to  be  a  most  im- 
posing affair,  and  all  Madrid  was  to  be 
there. 

The  queen  regent  was  forced  to  send 
out  the  reports  of  the  king's  illness  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  parade, 
because  she  received  a  letter  warning 
her  of  a  plot  which  was  on  foot  to  at- 
tempt the  king's  life  during  the  cere- 
monies at  the  review.  This  letter  was 
postmarked  Pomplona,  which  was  the 
very  center  of  the  Carlist  region,  and 
the  queen  regent  was  greatly  alarmed. 
She  submitted  the  letter  to  Father 
Oliva,  the  tutor  of  the  king,  and  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  boy  at  home  and 
send  out  reports  of  his  indisposition. 

The  tutor  was  consoling  his  royal 
pupil  for  his  disappointment  at  not  at- 
tending the  review  with  the  queen,  who 
had  taken  in  his  stead  his  eldest  sister, 
when  a  close  carriage  was  driven  rap- 
idly up  to  the  palace  and  an  olficer 
and  aid-de-camp  stepped  out.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  to  the  porters  in 
waiting  as  General  Espinosa  and  aid, 
sent  by  the  queen  to  fetch  the  king  to 
the  review,  and  demanding  to  be  taken 
to  his  majesty's  presence. 

The  two  were  immediately  conducted 
to  the  tutor's  room.  Oliva  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  genuineness 
of  these  fine  officers  and  their  message 
from  the  queen.  They  said  she  had 
found  there  was  no  danger,  and  that 
the  troops  showed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  king's  absence.  She  deemed  it 
best  he  should  be  present  for  fear  of 
serious  consequences. 

The  little  king  was  dressed  in  his 
uniform  in  great  haste,  and  taken  away 
by  the  two  officers. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  the  queen 
regent  returned,  and  sent  for  his  ma- 


jesty. The  old  father  was  surprised 
and  stupefied,  and  hurriedly  explained 
to  the  queen  how  matters  stood.  She 
at  once  realized  the  cleverness  of  those 
who  had  plotted  against  her  son.  She 
was  in  despair,  and  sent  at  once  to  the 
prime  minister,  who  advised  that  the 
affair  be  kept  secret,  to  avoid  the  revo- 
lution that  would  surely  take  place  if 
it  became  known. 

The  chief  of  police  was  informed  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  a  description 
of  the  carriage  and  two  men  was  given 
him.  The  railways  and  frontier  were 
watched  and  guarded.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken,  and  careful  search 
made,  but  absolutely  nothing  could  be 
learned. 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the  French 
diplomats  the  king  might  still  be  in  ex- 
ile, Don  Carlos  now  on  the  throne,  or  a 
republic  established  in  the  place  of  the 
present  dynasty.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day  of  the  king's  absence  a  fa- 
mous French  diplomat  called  at  the 
palace  with  a  gift  for  the  boy  king  in 
the  form  of  a  troop  of  magnificent  toy 
soldiers.  He  was  told  by  the  queen 
that  the  nature  of  the  king's  malady 
prevented  her  from  admitting  him  to 
his  majesty's  presence,  but  upon  the 
Frenchman  assuring  her  that  he  did 
not  fear  contagion  of  any  sort  the  queen 
burst  into  tears  and  told  him  of  Alfon- 
so's abduction,  begging  his  advice. 

The  diplomat  was  old  in  the  service 
of  foreign  courts,  and  he  was  keen  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  He  made  all  manner 
of  inquiries,  plied  every  one  in  the  pal- 
ace with  questions,  and  then  asked  per- 
mission to  examine  every  part  of  the 
great  palace. 

In  the  enormous  servants'  quarters 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
rooms  of  the  high  chef,  who  was  said 
to  be  ill.  But  upon  insisting  he  was 
admitted.  He  found  the  chef  was  in 
good  health,  and  greatly  confused  at 
the  visit.  The  Frenchman  asked  him  how 
he  felt,  and  then  advised  him  to  take 
the  air,  as  his  apartments  seemed  close 
and  stuffy.  At  the  same  time  he 
stepped  to  a  door  at  the  side  of  the 
room.  He  was  about  to  open  it  when 
the  chef  sprang  at  him.  The  diplomat 
whipped  out  a  revolver  and  told  him 
to  stand  back  or  have  his  brains  blown 
out.  He  then  swung  open  the  door, 
and  there,  seated  on  the  floor,  was  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  with  dirty 
face  and  hands,  eating  jam  tarts,  of 
which  he  was  extravagantly  fond, 
and  arranging  some  lead  soldiers  in 
troops. 

He  was  at  once  restored  to  his  frantic 
mother,  and  that  afternoon  was  driven 
through  the  public  parks,  to  show  the 
people  that  their  sovereign  was  well 
again. 

It  turned  out  that  the  kidnapping 
was  not  a  Carlist  plot.  It  was  wholly 
the  work  of  the  chief  cook  and  two  out- 
laws. It  was  their  intention  either  to 
offer  the  king  to  the  Carlists  for  a  large 
sum  or  to  get  him  over  the  frontier 
and  then  ask  a  fabulous  ransom  for  his 
return. 

The  plot  was  a  good  one  but  had 
failed  through  the  nervousness  of  the 
two  outlaws  who  played  the  parts  of 
officer  and  aid-de-camp.  The  letter  was 
written  to  the  queen  to  throw  her  off 
her  guard  and  to  keep  the  king  at  home 
while  the  family  was  at  the  review. 
The  chef's  young  nephew  had  been 
brought  to  the  palace  after  dark  the 
day  before,  and  it  was  he  who  had  been 
carried  in  the  carriage  instead  of  the 
king,  the  plotters  thinking  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  get  the  king  away 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and 
hoped  to  create  a  false  scent. 

The  chef  and  his  accomplices  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  the  matter 
hushed  up,  while  the  French  diplomat 
was  given  a  fortune  and  a  beautiful 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  queen  re- 
gent.   

Life  on  a  monitor  or  torpedo  boat  in 
Cuban  waters  is  a  terrific  strain  to  offi- 
cers and  crew.  Temperature  on  board 
varies  from  95°  in  the  officers'  quarters 
to  140°  and  160°  in  the  engine  room,  and 
the  monotony  of  blockade  duty  is  very 
trying.  When  prepared  for  war  the 
vessels  of  the  navy  were  painted  black, 
instead  of  white,  and  as  this  color  ab- 
sorbs the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  naturally 
raises  the  temperature. 


Woman's  Ways. 


If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so; 
Wait  not  till  the  summer  glow 
Fades  in  autumn's  changeful  light, 
Amber  clouds  and  purple  night; 
Wait  not  till  the  winter  hours 
Heap  with  snowdrifts  all  the  flowers, 
Till  tho  tide  of  life  runs  low— 
If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so, 

While  the  river's  dreamy  flow 

Holds  the  love-enchanted  hours 

Steeped  in  music,  crowned  with  flowers  ; 

Ere  the  summer's  vibrant  days 

Vanish  in  the  opal  haze; 

Ere  is  hushed  the  music  flow — 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so; 
Let  me  hear  the  sweet  words  low ! 
Let  me  now,  while  life  is  fair, 
Feel  your  kisses  on  my  hair; 
While  in  womanhood's  first  bloom, 
Ere  shall  come  dark  days  of  gloom, 
In  the  first  fresh  dawning  glow — 
If  you  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

—Lilian  Whiting. 


A  Mischievous  Monkey. 


Tommy  was  a  little  boy  who  lived 
with  his  grandmother  in  Virginia.  Like 
many  another  boy  and  some  girls, 
Tommy  was  fond  of  sweet  things  and 
sometimes  he  visited  his  grandmother's 
sugar  bowl  when  she  was  not  looking. 
Grandmother  found  it  out,  however, 
and  she  rated  him  roundly. 

"  It  is  a  little  better  than  stealing. 
What  a  disgrace  if  your  grandmother's 
grandson  should  grow  up  a  thief." 

Tommy  was  very  much  awed  by  the 
words  and  said  he  never,  never  would. 

Somehow  he  had  thought  before  that 
what  was  grandma's  was  he  own. 

For  a  few  days  all  went  well,  then 
the  sugar  began  to  go  off  again  faster 
than  ever,  by  handfuls,  by  cupfuls,  at 
last  by  the  bowlful. 

"  You  naughty,  naughty  boy,"  grand- 
ma said.  "  To  be  a  thief,  and  break 
your  word  besides."  In  secret  she 
thought,  "Whatever  shall  I  do  with 
the  boy?  " 

Tommy  howled,  "  I  didn't.  I  didn't, 
grandma.  I  never  touched  it  since  I 
said  I  wouldn't." 

Sunday  morning  came  and  grandma 
meant  to  go  to  church.  She  went  to 
the  bandbox  to  get  her  best  bonnet. 
Being  an  old  lady,  she  did  not  wear  a 
flimsy  bit  of  wire  and  lace  on  the  top 
of  her  head.  Her  bonnet  had  shape 
and  size,  and  a  really  good  crown. 
Wonder  of  wonders,  the  bonnet  lay  on 
its  back  so  to  speak,  and  the  crown 
was  full  of  sugar,  the  very  kind  she 
used  on  the  table. 

Grandma  threw  up  her  hands  and 
said:  "Well,  I  never."  Then  she 
thought  with  relief,  "Of  course,  this 
isn't  Tommy's  work.  He'd  have  eaten 
it,  bless  his  heart.    But  who  did  it?" 

She  threw  away  the  sugar.  Being  a 
dainty  old  lady,  she  could  not  use  what 
had  been  stored  in  a  bonnet  crown. 
Then  she  brushed  out  the  bonnet  and 
went  to  church. 

When  Monday  came  she  said:  "If  I 
don't  do  another  thing,  I'll  watch  that 
sugar  bowl,"  and  she  sat  down  outside 
the  door  opened  just  on  a  crack.  By 
good  luck  she  didn't  have  long  to  wait. 

A  cunning  little  monkey  belonged  at 
the  next  house,  and  the  first  sight  her 
watching  brought  was  his  wizened  face 
peeping  in  at  the  open  window.  He 
twisted  this  way  and  that  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear.  Then  he  crept  down 
from  the  window  sill,  across  the  room, 
up  a  chair  back  onto  the  table,  lifted 
the  cover  off  and  clasped  the  sugar 
bowl. 

Out  of  the  window,  round  to  the  hall 
door,  which  was  open,  up  the  front 
stairs.  Grandma  followed  silently. 
She  saw  him  enter  the  room,  open  her 
bandbox,  tip  the  bonnet  the  other  side 
up  and  pour  the  sugar  in.  Then  she 
caught  the  little  creature  in  her  arms. 

"  Laying  up  a  store  of  sweetness, 
are  you?  Tommy,  Tommy,"  she  called. 
"Here  is  the  thief.  I'm  sorry  I  laid  it 
to  you,  Tommy."  Grandma  was  a  noble 
woman,  and  not  about  owning  up  when 
she  was  fault. 

"It's  too  funny  for  anything."  She 
laughed  and  laughed  again.  Tommy 
looked  pretty  grave.  A  question  puz- 
zled him.  "  Grandma,"  he  said,  "when 
'twas  me  you  cried  and  scolded;  now 
the  monkey  does  just  the  same,  only  he 


takes  lots  more'n  I  did,  'taint  his  grand- 
ma's, either;  and  you  laugh  and  say 
it's  funny." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  dearie,  don't  you 
know?  "  Grandma's  face  twitched;  that 
hint  about  the  monkey's  grandma  was 
a  little  too  much.  But  she  did  not 
really  laugh. 

"  It  is  this  way,  Tommy.  You  know 
better,  and  it  is  wrong  for  you.  The 
monkey  only  followed  his  instincts. 
I'm  sure  you  would  much  rather  be  a 
boy  and  know  better,  than  to  be  mon- 
key and  steal  sugar." 

Tommy  thought  that  he  would. 


Summer  Housework. 


July  and  August  are  months  when 
every  contrivance  must  be  resorted  to 
to  lessen  the  heat  within  doors,  and  to 
do  the  work  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  nerve  and  muscle.  A  kitchen  de- 
tached from  the  main  portion  of  the 
house,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  is 
very  desirable  during  the  last  two 
months  of  summer,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  six  months  of  the 
year.  The  chimney  of  the  kitchen,  in 
any  event,  should  be  built  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  having  it  within  the  walls  of 
the  house,  except  on  the  coldest  days 
of  winter.  A  kitchen  chimney  passing 
through  the  house  occupies  valuable 
room,  and  is  usually  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance during  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year.  In  summer  it  often  renders  two 
or  more  rooms  uncomfortable.  It  heats 
the  attic  as  it' passes  through,  and  this 
heat,  together  with  the  heat  gathered 
from  the  roof,  affects  the  atmosphere 
of  all  the  upper  rooms  in  the  house.  In 
old-fashioned  times  the  ample  chimney 
of  the  kitchen  took  up  so  much  room 
that  it  was  generally  built  upon  the 
outside  of  the  house. 

The  stove  of  gasoline  or  of  oil  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  winter  cook  stove 
that  burns  wood  or  coal,  in  many  kitch- 
ens in  summer.  On  general  baking 
days,  or  for  the  heavier  work  of  the 
kitchen,  where  there  is  a  large  family, 
an  oil  or  gasoline  stove  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  oven  of  iron  or  brick 
or  the  use  of  a  cooking  stove  on  certain 
days  in  the  week. 

There  is  a  great  deal  gained  in  sum- 
mer when  the  kitchen  is  a  one-story 
extension,  and  there  are  ventilators 
placed  over  the  cook  stove  to  carry 
away  the  odors  of  cooking,  as  well  as 
the  heat.  The  roof  of  such  a  kitchen 
should  be  isolated  from  the  kitchen  ceil- 
ing by  a  heavy  packing  of  some  ma- 
terial that  will  keep  off  the  heat  of  the 
roof.  There  should  be  a  ventilated 
space  or  a  shallow  air  chamber  directly 
under  the  roof  to  assist  to  the  same 
end. 

If  there  is  a  cellar  kitchen  or  "  cold 
room  "  directly  under  the  main  kitchen, 
where  dishes  may  be  prepared,  or  parts 
of  dishes,  which  do  not  require  to  be 
cooked  over  a  fire,  the  arrangements 
for  the  summer  cooking  will  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  An  abundant  flow 
of  air  is  necessary  to  a  summer  kitchen, 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  without 
flies  and  other  annoying  insects  by  the 
use  of  wire  screens  at  the  windows  and 
doors. 

A  special  oven  for  use  on  baking 
days  is  a  great  help  to  the  housekeeper 
and  in  that  case  the  cooking  of  a  large 
family  can  be  done  on  a  comparatively 
small  range. 


Captured  an  Eagle. 


Howard  Grubbs  of  Mooretown  lately 
captured  an  eagle  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. He  saw  the  bird  sailing  in  the 
air  and  believing  that  it  meant  to  carry 
off  a  turkey,  ran  in  the  house  and 
brought  out  his  father's  gun.  He  was 
just  in  time,  for  the  eagle  swooped 
down  toward  the  poultry.  Howard 
pulled  the  trigger  and  the  shot  took 
effect  in  a  novel  manner.  It  clipped 
the  feathers,  but  did  not  draw  blood. 
Down  came  the  big  bird,  stunned  by  the 
shot  and  still  further  stunned  by  his 
sudden  dash  to  the  ground.  Howard 
ran  up  and  laid  his  gun  across  the  neck 
of  the  eagle,  grabbed  a  piece  of  rope 
and  firmly  tied  its  legs  and  then  put 
the  eagle  in  a  barley  sack  ere  it  recov- 
ered enough  to  show  fight.    Later  the 


The  Calf  Path. 


One  day  through  the  primeval  wood 

A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should, 

And  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 

And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 

But,  still,  he  left  behind  his  trail, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  mortal  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 

By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way ; 

And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 

Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 

And  drew  his  Hock  behind  him,  too, 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 

Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made, 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 

And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about, 

And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath, 

Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 

But,  still,  they  followed— do  not  laugh— 
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eagle  was  brought  to  town  and  sold  to 
A.  Ekmans  and  is  now  an  inmate  of 
Ekmans'  aviary.  The  capture  of  an 
eagle  by  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
is  an  uncommon  act. — Oroville  Register. 


flaking  an  American  Flag  at 
Home. 


Many  women  have  an  idea  that  the 
American  flag  is  a  difficult  one  to  make, 
where  as  it  is  easy  and  simple.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  flag  used  in  or  on  the 
house  should  not  be  oftener  than  it  is 
the  work  of  the  mother,  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. The  best  material  to  use  for  a 
flag  is  bunting,  as  it  is  the  only 
material  which  withstands  wind  and 
weather. 

The  field  is  the  only  really  trouble- 
some part,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  cut  out  and  stitch 
forty-five  pointed  stars  and  secure 
regularity.  But  these  fields  may  be 
purchased  ready  made  at  small  cost. 

The  proper  dimensions  for  flags  over 
1  foot  in  size  are  as  follows:  8Jxl4 
inches,  12x22,  17Jx27J,  28Jx43,  35x58, 
3x5  feet  and  4x7. 

In  making  a  flag  3  feet  in  width  and 
5  in  length  seven  stripes  of  red  bunting, 
six  of  white,  and  a  field  of  blue  are  re- 
quired. Three  of  the  red  stripes  and 
three  of  the  white  should  be  5  feet  in 
length  by  3  inches  in  width.  Four  of 
the  red  stripes  and  three  of  the  white 
should  be  34  inches  in  length  by  3  in 
width. 

These  thirteen  stripes  should  be 
stitched  together  with  French  seams, 
the  shorter  stripes  being  at  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  a  red  stripe  being 
at  both  top  and  bottom.  The  field  of 
blue  buntiner  should  be  26  inches  in 
length  and  21  in  width.  On  it  should 
be  stitched  forty-five  five-pointed  stars 
of  white  linen  put  on  in  alternate  rows 
of  eight  and  seven  stars  each,  eight 
being  in  the  top  row.  The  field  when 
completed  forms  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  flag  and  is  stitched 
securely  to  the  stripes.  In  these  meas- 
urements for  the  stripes  3  inches  has 
been  allowed  for  seams,  but  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  tiny  seam,  where 
the  stripes  are  joined  to  the  field,  nor 
for  the  hem.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
flag  is  them  hemmed,  and  the  inside 
edge  faced  with  a  piece  of  strong  can- 
vas for  the  admission  of  the  flag  pole.  — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Uses  of  the  Oil  Can. 


We  might  lose  many  of  the  conven- 
iences of  modern  life,  says  the  Tulare 
Register,  and  still  be  reasonably  happy, 
but  how  anybody  ever  did  or  could  get 
along  without  fence  wire,  baling  rope 
and  coal  oil  cans  surpasses  understand- 
ing. Wire  and  rope  are  good  for  mend- 
ing harness,  wagons  and  gates,  for 
fastening  up  overalls  and  keeping  on 
shoes,  for  making  a  clevis,  setting  tires 
and  constructing  calf  muzzles,  but  it  is 
the  five-gallon  coal  oil  can  of  commerce 
which  has  made  for  itself  a  unique 
place  in  the  scheme  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  used  for  carrying  water, 
feed  and  slop,  for  an  ash  hod,  boiler 
and  baby's  bath  tub,  for  a  poultry 
water  fountain,  for  a  bread  box  and  for 
packing  eggs;  flowers  are  planted  in  it 
and  it  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  old 
shoes;  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
chimney  or  stove  and  a  string  of  these 
cut  and  telescoped  make  a  flume;  a 
bright  one  hung  in  the  sunshine  scares 
off  crows,  and  it  will  do  for  a  drum  in 
juvenile  parades;  it  is  useful  for  a  hen's 
nest,  or  for  guarding  the  top  of  a  hitch- 
ing post;  it  will  do  for  a  trunk  on  a 
camping  trip  and  may  then  be  used  for 
a  chair  or  coffee  boilder.  In  short  the 
uses  of  a  coal  oil  can  are  so  manifold 
that  its  obiteration  would  jar  seams  in 
the  social  fabric. 

It  is  with  thankful  hearts  we  contem- 
plate an  escape  from  living  in  the  days 
of  whale  oil  and  tallow. 


Few  seem  conscious  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  physical  morality. 
Men's  habitual  words  and  acts  imply 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  treat  their 
bodies  as  they  please.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  health  are 
physical  sins.  — Herbert  Spencer. 


The  Mosquito  Nuisance  Easily 
Abated. 


One  of  the  most  annoying  features  of 
the  latter  months  of  the  summer,  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  the  sea 
coast,  is  the  mosquito,  and  anything 
helping  us  to  abate  the  nuisance  is  im- 
portant. Apropos  of  the  subject,  the 
Public  Health  Journal  observes: 

"Two  and  one-half  hours  are  re- 
quired'for  a  mosquito  to  develop  from 
its  first  stage,  a  speck  resembling 
cholera  bacteria,  to  its  active  and 
venomous  maturity.  The  insect  in  all 
its  phases  may  be  instantly  killed  by 
contact  with  minute  quantities  of  per- 
manganate of  potash.  It  is  claimed 
that  one  part  of  this  substance  in  1500 
of  solution  distributed  in  mosquito 
marshes  will  render  the  development 
of  larvae  impossible,  that  a  handful  of 
permanganate  will  oxidize  a  ten-acre 
swamp,  kill  its  embryo  insects,  and 
keep  it  free  from  organic  matter  for 
thirty  days  at  a  cost  of  25  cents,  that 
with  care  a  whole  State  may  be  kept 
free  of  insect  pests  at  a  small  cost.  An 
efficacious  method  is  to  scatter  a  few 
crystals  widely  apart.  A  single  pinch 
of  permanganate  has  killed  all  the 
germs  in  a  1000-gallon  tank." 


Do  Your  Arms  Hatch  ? 


About  fifty  men  out  of  one  hundred 
have  the  right  arm  stronger  than  the 
left;  sixteen  have  equal  strength  in 
both  arms,  and  nearly  thirty-four  have 
the  left  arm  stronger  than  the  right. 

These  proportions  are  more  evenly 
distributed  in  women.  Nearly  47  per 
cent  are  stronger  in  the  right  arm,  and 
about  25  are  stronger  in  the  left,  while 
28  have  arms  of  equal  length. 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  limbs,  taking 
men  and  women  indifferently,  it  has 
been  found  that,  out  of  fifty  subjects, 
twenty-three  had  the  left  leg  more  de- 
veloped, six  showed  the  reverse,  four 
more  showed  the  right  limbs  more  de- 
veloped, while  in  seventeen  all  the 
limbs  were  more  or  less  unequal. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  body,  as  il- 
lustrated by  lifting  power,  is  about  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  men. 


Fleas. 


We  have  been  asked  to  give  in  these 
columns  some  advice  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  ridding  dwellings  of  fleas. 
When  an  outbreak  of  fleas  comes,  how- 
ever, the  easiest  remedy  to  apply  is  a 
free  sprinkling  of  pyrethrum  powder  in 
the  infested  rooms.  This  failing,  ben- 
zene may  be  tried,  a  thorough  spraying 
of  carpets  and  floors  being  undertaken 
with  the  exercise  of  due  precaution  in 
seeing  that  no  light  or  fires  are  in  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  application,  or 
for  some  hours  afterward.  Finally,  if 
the  plague  is  not  thus  abated,  all  floor- 
coverings  must  be  removed  and  the 
floors  washed  with  hot  soapsuds.  This 
is  a  useful  precaution  to  take  in  any 
house  which  it  is  proposed  to  close  for 
the  summer,  since  even  a  thorough 
sweeping  may  leave  behind  some  few 
flea  eggs,  from  which  an  all-pervading 
swarm  may  develop  before  the  house  is 
reopened. — New  York  Ledger. 


Respect  for  Age. 


The  old  are  entitled  to  veneration. 
Their  gray  hairs,  which  Solomon  likens 
to  the  white  flowers  of  the  almond  tree, 
wrinkled  brows,  their  furrowed  cheeks 
and  their  bending  forms  bespeak  a  long 
struggle  with  existence,  as  well  as  in- 
dicate the  ravages  of  time.  Their 
seniority  calls  for  honorable  recognition 
and  respectful  treatment.  The  Bible 
says:  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the 
old  man."  Though  feeble  in  step,  weak 
in  body,  slow  in  action  and  deliberate 
in  counsel,  the  aged  carry  in  their  per- 
sons the  experience  of  a  long  and 
checkered  career.  They  wear  the 
stamp  of  nature's  nobility.  They  are 
the  veterans  of  life's  conflict. 


No  fool  is  greater  than  he  who  would 
see  the  vision  from  the  heights  of  life 
without  making  the  effort  to  climb. — 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 


Pleasantries. 


"There's  been  another  engagement," 
said  young  Mr.  Dolley,  who  had  been 
reading  the  latest  war  news.  "Oh, 
dear,"  sighed  Miss  Frocks,  "  I  wish  I 
could  be  in  an  engagement."  And  in 
a  few  minutes  she  was  right  in  one. 

"Sir,"  said  the  mate,  touching  his 
bat,  "the  bottoms  of  our  ships  are 
covered  with  grass."  "Hey?"  said 
the  Spanish  admiral,  rousing  himself 
with  an  effort.  "  Then  we  will  run  into 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
feed  the  mules."  Subsequently  he  sent 
a  dispatch  to  Madrid  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  revictualing  the 
island. 

Mr.  Gabber — There  is  a  man  in  New 
York  erecting  a  monument  to  Ana- 
nias." Mrs.  Gabber — "For  the  land's 
sake  !  And  what  material  is  he  using  ?  " 
Mr.  Gabber — "War  extras." 

Teacher — "How  many  parts  of 
speech  are  there,  Johnny?  "  Johnny — 
"  In  our  house  there  ain't  any, 'cause 
when  mammy  gets  her  speech  started 
it  never  parts  ;  it  just  keeps  right  on 
without  a  break." 

Mrs.  Dix — "I  was  ashamed  of  you, 
Ephraim,  to  see  you  dust  the  chair 
you  sat  on  at  Mrs.  Henshaw's.  I  saw 
her  little  boy  watching  you."  Dix — "  I 
saw  him,  too.  I'm  too  old  a  fish  to  be 
caught  on  a  bent  pin." 

A  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  re- 
ports that  he  saw  a  countryman  stand- 
ing before  the  bust  of  a  woman  in  a 
collection  of  statuary.  The  woman 
was  represented  in  the  act  of  coiling 
her  hair,  and,  as  the  visitor  came  up, 
the  countryman  was  saying  to  himself : 
"  No,  sir,  that  ain't  true  to  nature. 
She  ain't  got  her  mouth  full  of  hair- 
pins." 

"I  like  the  pattern  well  enough," 
said  the  customer  who  had  dropped  in 
to  look  at  some  ginghams,  "but  I'm 
afraid  the  colors  will  run."  "Run, 
ma'am  1 "  indignantly  answered  the 
salesman.  "Red,  white  and  blue? 
They  never  run  !  "  Whereupon  the 
woman  with  the  flag  pinned  to  the 
lapel  of  her  jacket  rose  patriotically  to 
the  occasion  and  bought  forty-five 
yards. 

"  Why  do  you  always  give  that  blind 
man  a  nickel?"  "He  knows  me  and 
he  always  winks  at  me." 

"  I  hope  that  you  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  when  you  are  married  it 
is  for  life,  and  that  the  obligations  you 
assume  are  most  solemn,"  said  the 
minister  to  a  couple  about  to  be  mar- 
ried in  his  study.  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
the  bride,  cheerily,  "  we  know  all 
about  it,  for  I've  been  married  three 
times  before  and  him  twice,  and  we 
know  the  ropes  pretty  well  by  this 
time." 

"D  is  very  skeptical.  Unless  he 
sees  a  thing  he  won't  believe  it  exists." 
C:  He  never  ran  into  a  rocking-chair 
in  the  dark,  then. 

"Does  Aunt  Rebecca  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  war  ?  "  "  Yes;  she  says 
she  hopes  the  guns  won't  be  near 
enough  to  disturb  her  sitting  hens." 

She:  I  shall  never  marry  again,  but 
I  think  I  shall  adopt  some  orphan  in- 
stead. The  Rejected:  Dear  lady,  how 
fortunate  !  I  am  an  orphan. 

"  There's  one  thing  I've  noted  about 
the  charity  that  begins  at  home," 
sneered  the  crusty  old  bachelor. 
"  What's  that  ?  "  "  It  beeomes  so  ex- 
tremely domestic  that  it  never  calls  on 
the  neighbors." 


A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  price  of 
flour  went  up,  some  of  the  working 
people  in  New  England  took  the  advice 
of  sensational  papers  and  bought  a 
year's  supply  of  flour  ahead.  Some  of 
them  drew  small  savings  from  the 
banks  and  invested  it  in  this  flour. 
Now  the  price  of  flour  has  dropped 
nearly  $2  a  barrel,  and  these  people 
find  themselves  with  the  flour  on  hand, 
on  which  they  have  lost  money.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  hard  on  the  working 
people,  and  newspapers  that  would 
give  such  advice  without  sufficient  in- 
formation to  warrant  them  in  doing  so 
are  unworthy  of  support. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Honey  Popcorn  Balls. — Slowly  heat 
one  cupful  of  strained  honey,  and  boil 
until  it  will  stiffen  and  crack  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Pour  it  at  once 
over  one  quart  of  freshly  popped  corn, 
and  shape  into  balls,  greasing  the 
hands  with  a  little  butter  to  prevent 
sticking. 

Sicilian  Sherbert. — Press  one  can 
of  peaches  through  a  strainer;  add  half 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  orange 
juice  (juice  of  about  six  oranges).  Pack 
in  ice  and  salt,  using  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter;  freeze  and 
serve  after  it  has  stood  an  hour  or  two 
to  ripen. 

Currant  Meringue  Pie. — Line  two 
pie  pans  with  a  rich  short  crust,  prick 
with  a  fork,  and  bake  to  a  very  light 
brown.  When  cool  fill  with  the  follow- 
ing and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven:  Beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  until  stiff,  add 
gradually  one  cupful  granulated  sugar 
and  one  pint  of  currants.  Drop  from  a 
pastry  bag  if  desired;  the  effect  will  be 
very  pleasing. 

Jelly  Cake. — Eight  ounces  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  five  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  melted,  one-half  cup  of  milk, 
twelve  ounces  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Beat  the  sugar  and 
eggs  together  a  minute  or  two,  add  the 
melted  butter,  the  milk,  the  powder, 
and  the  flour.  Bake  on  jelly-cake  pans 
as  thin  as  it  can  bespread.  Have  three 
sheets  and  spread  jelly  between  and 
powdered  sugar  on  top. 

Tomato  Omlet. — Skin  and  cut  fine 
three  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Cook 
one  teaspoonful  fine  chopped  onion  in 
one  tablespoonful  butter  a  few  minutes 
but  do  not  brown  it;  add  the  tomato, 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one  saltspoon- 
ful  pepper  and  one  common  cracker 
rolled  fine.  Cover  tightly,  and  let  it 
simmer  about  an  hour.  Beat  three 
eggs  till  light  and  stir  in  the  tomatoes. 
Then  pour  it  into  a  well-greased  pan, 
and  cook  until  brown  and  the  egg  firm. 
Fold  over,  turn  out  and  serve  at  once. 

White  Cocoanut  Pie. — One  cupful 
of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  rounded  tablespoonful  of  starch, 
two  or  three  ounces  grated  cocoanut, 
three  or  four  whites  of  eggs,  small 
piece  of  butter,  pinch  of  salt.  Boil  the 
milk  alone.  Mix  the  starch  and  sugar 
together  dry  and  stir  them  in,  then  the 
butter  and  cocoanut.  Set  it  away  to 
get  cold.  Whip  the  whites  to  a  firm 
froth,  and  mix  them  with  the  pie  mix- 
ture. Bake  in  thin  crusts  of  puff  paste. 
Makes  two  small  pies. 

Cherry  Pudding. — Four  eggs,  one 
cupful  sugar,  one  cupful  pounded  and 
sifted  rusks,  three  cupfuls  perfect  cher- 
ries unseeded,  one-half  lemon.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  eggs  with  the  sugar  until  very 
light,  add  flavoring  and  one-half  of  the 
crumbs,  the  remainder  mix  with  the 
cherries;  next  fold  in  lightly  the  stiff- 
beaten  whites,  and  lastly  the  cherries. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  in  a  spring 
form,  if  possible.  Can  be  eaten  warm 
with  a  sauce,  or  cold  as  a  cake. 

Chile  Con  Carne,  etc. — Remove  the 
seed  from  one  dozen  large  red  peppers 
(bell  peppers).  Place  the  pepper  hulls 
in  a  pint  of  water  and  boil  until  so  soft 
that  they  can  be  worked  to  a  paste  with 
a  spoon.  Work  the  peppers  and  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled  smooth, 
strain,  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  small 
garlic  button  or  a  little  onion  finely 
minced.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  the 
mixture  the  consistency  of  cream.  Now 
stir  in  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped 
cold  boiled  ham  (lean  part),  chicken, 
veal  or  beef,  as  preferred.  Frijole  cro- 
quettes is  another  peppery  dish  much 
relished,  and  they  are  made  thus:  Boil 
a  pint  of  brown  beans,  with  two  pepper 
pods,  until  well  done  and  dry,  season 
with  butter,  salt  and  black  pepper, 
mash  fine  and  perfectly  smooth,  make 
out  into  little  cakes,  dip  in  beaten  eggs, 
roll  in  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  until 
brown. 

Add  lemon  juice  to  the  water  in 
which  rice  is  boiled  to  keep  the  grains 
separate. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  13,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  S  7J?»@   '6%      I  68?»@  69* 

Thursday   76*®   76  68?a@  68* 

Friday   79  @   76*  68?»@  69?, 

Saturday   78*®   77*  m%@  68* 

Monday   77*®   76J<  68H®  67?4 

Tuesday   75*®  75  07*®  67'8 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday   6s  8tfd  5s  10»8d 

Thursday   6s  7*d  5s  9Md 

Friday   6s  7JJd  5s   9  d 

Saturday   6s  8?id  5s  9%d 

Monday  6s  7*d  5s  8«d 

Tuesday   6s  7*d  5s  8>»d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 


Dec. 

May. 

$1  29*@1  as* 

1  29*®  1  28 

1  277s@l  28?» 

1  27£®t  28* 

1  26?„@1  28« 

1  £1% 

Wheat. 

With  no  well  dehned  cause  for  the  same, 
the  wheat  market  has  shown  less  firmness 
than  preceding  week.  Values  in  the  specula- 
tive market  were  better  sustained  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  than  they  were  in  Europe.  In 
Chicago  July  wheat  showed  only  fractional 
changes  and  December  option  did  not  decline 
over  ll/3c.  per  bushel.  In  Liverpool  July 
wheat  recorded  a  decline  for  the  week  of  3c. 
per  cental  and  Dec.  dropped  4c.  England  and 
all  importing  countries  are  carrying  very 
light  stocks,  and  with  the  new  crop  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  just  beginning  to  go  for- 
ward, the  aim  of  European  buyers  is  natur- 
ally to  get  prices  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
point. 

Trading  in  actual  wheat  continues  light, 
and  there  is  nothing  at  the  moment  to  war- 
rant anticipating  any  great  activity  in  this 
center  in  the  near  future.  There  are  only  a 
few  ships  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  load- 
ing, and  these  are  meeting  with  very  slow 
dispatch.  Most  of  the  recent  business  in  the 
sample  market  has  been  on  milling  account  or 
for  minor  local  uses  such  as  chicken  feed. 
Millers  have  been  operating  only  in  a  small 
way,  not  caring  to  stock  up  against  future 
needs.  Purchasing  on  milling  account  is  gen- 
erally light  at  this  time  of  year,  as  new  wheat 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  seasoned  to  be  desirable 
for  millers'  needs,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  old  wheat  into  the 
new  season.  Shippers  are  also  waiting  for 
new-crop  wheat  to  come  forward  in  wholesale 
quantity.  Only  one  wheat  cargo  has  been 
cleared  from  this  port  thus  far  the  current 
month,  and  only  one  cargo  was  cleared  during 
the  entire  month  of  June.  The  showing  a 
year  ago  was  not  much  better,  however,  as 
two  cargoes  proved  the  sum  total  of  wheat  ex- 
ports from  San  Francisco  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  July,  1897.  This  is  ordinarily  a  quiet 
time  of  year  in  the  wheat  trade,  although 
there  are  notable  exceptions,  as  in  the  sea- 
son of  1895-'96,  when  over  50,000  tons,  with  a 
valuation  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  were  forwarded 
outward  in  the  first  half  of  July,  this  being 
due  to  heavy  accumulations  of  old  wheat  in 
the  James  G.  Fair  deal  and  the  collapse  of  the 
deal.  Ocean  freights  on  wheat  are  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  being  now  quoted  at  £1  7s  6d 
per  ton  on  iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
as  against  £1  a  year  ago  for  same  class  of 
ships  and  same  voyage.  Deep-sea  tonnage  was 
then,  however,  in  much  more  liberal  supply 
than  now.  Two  ships  were  added  this  week 
to  the  wheat  loading  fleet  in  this  port. 

CALL  BOAKD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.29V£@1.26%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,   December   wheat  sold  at  $1.283i@ 

1.27%;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Caluornia  Milling  II  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25 

Oregon  Valley   1  25 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   130 

Walla  Walla  Club    1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   90 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

M.17-SS.  U88~99, 

Llv.  quotations  6»3*d®6s4d  7sldfo?s2d 

Freight  rates   20@22V4s  25@27*s 

Local  market  $l.22*@1.27*  $1.25(0.1.30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

There  is  a  moderate  expert  movement, 
mostly  of  Hour  being  delivered  on  contracts. 
Trade  on  local  account  is  not  brisk,  most  buy- 
ers confining  their  purchases  to  immediate  re- 
quirements. Quotable  values  remain  about 
as  last  noted,  but  market  is  weak  at  these 
figures.  If  any  selling  pressure  were  exerted, 
lower  prices  would  have  to  be  accepted. 


@1  45 
®l  30 
@1  30 
®1  40 
<ai  32* 
@I  10 


Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25fa3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras    4  50@4  75 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  75®4  85 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  85®5  10 

Oregon.  Bakers'  extra   4  50® 4  75 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  50®4  75 


Barley. 

Although  arrivals  since  last  reiew  have 
been  of  only  moderate  volume,  there  was  more 
offering  than  could  be  conveniently  or  ad 
vantageously  disposed  of,  and  the  market  in- 
clined against  the  selling  interest  most  of  the 
week.  The  demand  is  seldom  heavy  at  this 
time  of  year,  unless  it  be  on  speculative  ac- 
count or  for  shipment  to  Europe,  when  ex- 
tremely low  prices  prevail  for  the  ordinary 
variety  of  barley.  Figures  lately  ruling  have 
not  been  on  a  basis  to  encourage  speculative 
buying  or  to  draw  forth  orders  from  abroad. 
Neither  has  barley  been  obtainable  in  quan- 
tity to  admit  of  liberal  shipments  being  made 
outward.  With  Chevalier  barley  the  condi- 
tions are  different  from  that  affecting  ordi- 
nary brewing  or  feed  descriptions.  Chevalier 
is  mostly  taken  by  England  at  comparatively 
high  prices,  and  is  generally  shipped  soon  af- 
ter harvest,  so  as  to  arrive  abroad  in  ample 
time  for  the  malting  season.  Values  fixed  for 
Chevalier  have  no  more  to  do  with  other  bar- 
ley than  they  do  with  the  price  of  wheat.  A 
year  ago  Chevalier  of  high  grade  was  com- 
manding $1  50,  while  the  more  common  variety 
of  brewing  of  choice  quality  was  considered 
high  at  ♦  1.  Chevalier  has  not  been  on  market 
thus  far  this  season  in  quotable  quantity,  and 
is  not  likely  lo  make  much  of  a  record  the  cur- 
rent year.  While  feed  descriptions  and  brew- 
ing grades  are  not  now  being  eagerly  sought 
after  at  current  rates,  it  is  not  probable  that 
values  will  descend  to  very  low  levels;  at 
least  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Later  on,  much  will  depend  on  the  prospects 
for  the  crop  of  next  year. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  17*®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  ®1  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

OA  1,1,  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  bariey,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  #1. 177Nrt81. Is '4. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  *  ®  . 

Wednesday  ai  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec.,  1898,  feed  sold  at  tl.l$%@ 
 ;  May,  1899,  $  ©  . 

Oats. 

The  same  quiet  condition  previously  noted 
in  the  market  for  this  cereal  has  continued  to 
prevail.  Arrivals  are  small,  but  buyers  are 
taking  hold  so  sparingly  at  present  that  not 
many  oats  are  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. White  the  market  is  not  firm  in  tone, 
holders  as  a  rule  refuse  to  unload  at  less  than 
quotations,  and  in  some  instances  are  asking 
higher  figures,  but  ouly  in  a  very  small  way 
or  for  extra  choice  is  it  possible  to  obtain  any 
material  advance  on  top  prices  below  noted. 
Under  selling  pressure,  less  than  quotations 
would  have  to  be  liccepted. 


While  Oats,  fancy  feed  135  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  25  ©1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  @1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Milling  1  30  ®1  32* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  32*@1  37* 

Black  Russian    ®  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

Arrivals  are  not  large  at  present  from  any 
quarter,  but  supplies  in  store  aud  warehouse, 
from  previous  receipts,  are  of  fair  proportions. 
Values  for  Large  Yellow  and  White  are  being 
tolerably  well  sustained,  more  due  to  lack  of 
selling  pressure  than  to  any  noteworthy  com- 
petition in  bidding  between  buyers.  Small 
Yellow  is  in  light  supply  and  high,  stocks  be- 
ing concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  dealer. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  07*@1  12* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*®1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  35  ®1  40 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*®1  10 

Egyptian  White   —   @  — 

1'opcorn,  shelled,  f.  tb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Market  is  fully  as  favorable  to  buyers  as 

previously  noted.    At  the  recently  reduced 

rates,  the  demand  is  not  brisk. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat- 
Offerings  and  demand  are   both  lacking. 

Values  are  poorly  defined,  but  tendency  is 

downward. 

Good  to  choice  1  30  @1  40 

Silverskin   —  @  — 


The  general  features  of  the  bean  market  in 
this  center  are  on  much  the  same  lines  as  for 
a  week  or  two  preceding.  There  is  little 
positive  inquiry  for  beans  of  any  sort,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  supplies  are  mostly  in  hands 
competent  to  hold,  coupled  with  the  certainty 
that  the  yield  in  this  State  this  year  will  be 
considerably  below  the  average  in  quantity, 
lower  prices  than  are  now  current  would  pre- 
vail. It  is  not  thought  probable  that  the  ex- 
isting dullness  will  prove  of  long  duration. 
On  activity  or  lack  of  it  hinges  the  future  of 
the  market.  It  is  extraordinary  to  have  such 
a  lengthy  dull  spell  as  has  been  lately  ex- 
perienced. 

®l  9() 

®1  90 
f«l  BO 
®1  75 
®l  90 
@2  70 
®3  00 
®3  00 
®2  75 
®2  87* 
@3  35 

®  

«ii3  00 
(oil  75 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   l  85 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   l  85 

Lady  Washington   1  70 

Butter,  small   1  60 

Butter,  large   1  75 

Pinks   2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90 

Reds   2  75 

Red  Kidneys   2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   2  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25 

Horse  Beans    

Garbanzos,  large   2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  ac- 
cording to  recent  advices  by  mail,  prices 
quoted  being  per  00-It,.  bushel: 

It  was  thought  that  the  cut  In  prices  at  the  close 


of  the  week  was  deep  enough  to  prove  attractive 
to  buyers,  but  they  have  failed  to  respond  and  we 
have  gone  through  another  exceedingly  dull  week. 
This  has  caused  a  gradual  loss  of  confidence  and 
during  the  last  half  of  the  week  there  has  been  a 
further  shading  of  values  with  an  unsettled  feeling 
ai  the  close.  In  a  small  jobbing  way  $1.50  is  ob- 
tained fur  very  choice  Marrow,  but  they  can  be 
bought  iu  round  lots  at  $1.45.  Pea  have  settled 
to  $1.17*(a  1 .20,  latter  extreme,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
sell  Medium  in  a  wholesale  way  much  above  the 
price  of  Pea;  some  fancy  State  Medium  occasion- 
ally job  at  $1.22>»®1  25.  A  little  export  business 
has  been  done  in  Red  Kidney  at  $2.00  f.  o.  b.,  but 
it  looks  as  if  shippers  cou  d  now  buy  for  less, 
while  the  very  best  goods  have  sold  to  dealers  at 
$1.90,  aud  good  quality  at  $1  75.  White  Kidney  and 
Turtle  Soup  without  demand  and  nominal."  Yellow 
Eye  fully  5c.  lower  and  weak.  California  Lima  of- 
fering at  $2  aud  only  a  tew  selling.  A  good  deal 
of  the  accumulated  stock  of  green  peas  has  been 
sold  to  exporters,  some  lots  down  to  68c.  with 
-cotch  at  78(n  S0c\,  but  there  seems  to  be  less  pres- 
sure to  sell  at  the  close. 

Dried  Peas. 

Nothing  doing  in  this  line  and  not  likely  to 
be  any  trading  of  consequence  for  some  months 
to  come.  Dullness  is  as  much  due  to  absence 
of  offerings  as  to  lack  of  demand. 

Green  Peas,  California  |1  90   <SS2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  ®1  75 


A  quiet  market  is  still  being  experienced, 
although  there  is  little  or  no  weakness  ap- 
parent, especially  on  the  more  desirable 
grades,  or  on  other  than  extra  heavy  and 
seriously  defective  wools.  Holders  are  hope- 
ful that  there  will  be  an  improved  demand  in 
the  near  future  and  that  present  values 
quoted  will  be  sustained,  if  better  figures  are 
not  realized.  Foreign  markets  are  reported 
firm,  and  prices  here,  duty  added,  are  rela- 
tively lower  than  abroad.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  free  Northern,  suitable  for  ship- 
ment in  the  grease,  has  already  passed  out  of 
first  hands. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®  15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11  CM3 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  ®15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  ®12 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  (a>12 

Nevada,  as  to  coudition  12  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern  Mountain   9  ®11 

Hops. 

inactivity  aud  absence  of  firmness  stand  out 
as  for  some  time  past  the  prominent  features 
of  the  hop  market,  rendering  the  situation  de- 
cidedly monotonous  and  uninteresting.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  done  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  days.  After  that  the 
market  for  new  may  be  expected  to  open,  but 
present  prospects  are  that  values  will  be  at  a 
rather  low  range,  little  or  no  better  than  have 
been  current  the  greater  part  of  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Good  to  choice.  1897  crop   9  ®13 

Kecent  advices  from  New  York  by  mail 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market : 

Government  reports  say  that  the  prospects  are 
for  somewhat  more  hops  than  last  year  in  both 
California  aud  Washington,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  Oregon  will  have  as  many  as  in  1897  Advices 
from  New  York  State  do  not  change  th»  outlook  as 
given  heretofore.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
without  further  serious  trouble  from  vermin  a 
pretty  good  quality  of  hops  ought  to  be  picked  this 
fall.  Of  course  tnere  is  time  enough  yet  for  an 
entire  reversal  of  present  conditions,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  vine  will  be 
watched  with  great  Interest.  The  reports  from 
England  and  Germany  contain  nothing  defi- 
nite as  to  the  growing  crop;  lice  and  fly  are  plenti- 
ful in  some  sections,  but  growers  are  spraying 
and  hope  to  hold  in  cheek  their  ravishes.  Our 
market  is  still  in  a  more  or  less  nominal  condition 
owing  to  the  absence  of  trade.  Brewers  buy  in  a 
small  hand-to-mouth  manner  and  this  reduces  the 
stock  in  dealers' hands  very  slowly.  Fortunately 
the  holdings  are  light  at  all  points.  Values  are 
weak,  with  some  shading  in  instances. 

Bay  and  Straw. 

Despite  desperate  efforts  lately  of  some 
dealers  to  depress  values  for  hay,  the  market 
has  remained  steady  in  tone,  and  values  have 
been  fairly  sustained  at  previously  quoted 
range.  Indications  are  favorable  for  firmness 
being  a  leading  feature  of  the  market  through- 
out the  season.  Prices  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  kept  within  bounds  preventing  imports, 
and  this  will  not  admit  of  them  advancing 
much  beyond  existing  levels. 

Wheat  15  00@18  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  16  00®  18  00 

Oat   13  00®  16  00 

Barley  12  50@14  00 

Timothy  14  00®16  00 

Alfalfa  12  00<&13  00 

Compressed  15  00®18  50 

Straw,  #  bale   75®  90 

MUlstufTg. 

Bran  has  been  meeting  with  fair  custom  at 
steady  rates.  Middlings  were  in  light  sup- 
ply and  limited  request.  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  were  held  at  practically  un- 
changed figures. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  50@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50ffl26  00 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50®25  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  such  light  stock  that 
present  quotations  represent  little  more  than 
nominal  values.  Flaxseed  inclines  against 
buyers,  with  present  supplies  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  oil  works  and  of  jobbers.  In 
other  seeds  the  little  doing  is  within  range  of 
unchanged  quotations. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  25(33  50 

Flax   ®  


,  Per  lb. 

Canary   2K©2?4 

Rape  2*®3 

Hemp  2K«o«!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  _  @_7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  in  liberal  supply,  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand  or  all  probable  re- 
quirements of  the  season.  The  market  is  easy 
in  tone.  Fruit  Sacks  are  receiving  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  at  the  prevailing  rates. 
Market  for  other  bags  and  bagging  is  without 
noteworthy  features. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4  85g5  00 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  8a®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  ® — 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies   9*®  10 

Bean  bags   4^®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5Xffl  6 

Bides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  was  moderately  firm  at  previ- 
ous range  of  values.  Pelts  moved  rather 
slowly,  and  although  not  quotably  lower, 
market  lacked  strength.  Tallow  met  with 
fair  custom  within  range  of  quotations  previ- 
ously current. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Vulle. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs ... .  10*@1 1  9*@10 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  9*®10         8*®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...     9®  9*      8  @  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs     9®  9*      8  ®  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs     9®  9*      8  ®  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9®—        8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  9*@—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10<a>—       9  @— 

Dry  Hides  16*®17*  13*@14 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  16@—       13  @14 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  I  «.«•.••>       16  ®17 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  2  00®— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  —  @1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides  —  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*@30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  wicter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality  8*®  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  ®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

There  is  little  doing  at  present  in  either  old 
or  new  honey,  and  nothing  to  warrant  making 
any  special  changes  in  quotations,  which  are 
largely  nominal  at  present.  Stocks  are  light, 
but  there  is  not  much  chance  to  do  business 
at  figures  satisfactory  to  holders. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4Ji®  bi4 

White  Comb,  l-Dft  frames   8*«ilO 

Amber  Comb   6*@  7* 

Beeswax. 

Demand  is  fair,  and  considerably  more  than 
is  offering  could  be  readily  placed  at  full  cur- 
rent rates. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  beef  is  fairly  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, with  demand  sufficient  to  absorb  all 
offerings  of  prime  to  choice  quality.  Mutton 
is  in  more  than  ample  supply,  and  market  is 
lacking  in  firmness.  Hogs  are  commanding 
about  as  good  rates  as  previously  quoted,  but 
market  is  a  little  quiet. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*Si7c;  wethers   7  @  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   5^®  t&i 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*®  5 

Hogs,  large  hard   4%@— 

Hogs,  feeders   4  ® — 

Bogs,  country  dressed   5fc@  6 

Veal,  small, »  lb   6  «s  7* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   8  @  8* 

Poultry. 

A  generally  firmer  market  was  experienced 
than  for  preceding  week.  Chickens  received 
the  most  attention,  some  fine  stock  command- 
ing above  quotations.  Turkeys  sold  fairly 
well,  especially  fat  gobblers,  but  not  many 
were  required.  Offerings  of  ducks  and  geese 
cleaned  up  better  than  for  some  time  previ- 
ous, not  so  much  owing  to  improved  demand 
for  these  kinds  as  to  reduced  receipts. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  #  lb  12  ®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  3  75@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50®7  00 

Fryers  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  00®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00®4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  3»  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   75®1  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  25®1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Prices  for  choice  to  select  fresh  have  been 
sharply  advanced,  several  causes  operating  to 
bring  about  this  result,  viz. :  The  light  out- 
put natural  for  this  time  of  year,  rivalry 
among  dealers  and  a  desire  to  crowd  trade  on 
to  packed  descriptions.  The  latter  are  in  fair 
supply  and  will  have  to  be  worked  off  mostly 
in  the  next  ninety  days.  From  now  until  the 
opening  of  the  rainy  season,  however,  the 
production  of  butter  in  this  State  will  be 
steadily  on  the  decrease. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  21  @— 

Creamery  firsts   20  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  19  @ — 

Dairy  select  20  ®— 

Dairy  seconds  16  @19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  12*®  13* 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  (a.16 

Cheese. 

There  is  no  appreciable  improvement  to  note 
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in  quotable  values  or  the  condition  of  this 
market.  In  a  small  way  a  few  select  brands 
are  selling  to  special  local  custom  at  tolerably 
good  figures,  a  little  higher  than  are  war- 
ranted as  quotations,  but  in  a  general  way 
the  market  cannot  be  said  to  favor  sellers. 
There  are  fair  supplies  of  ordinary  to  prime 
qualities. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8H@  9 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  8V4 

California,  fair  to  good   7V4@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @ll 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9  @ll 

Eggs. 

A  decided  advance  was  established  in  values 
for  choice  to  select  eggs,  arriving  direct  from 
henneries  and  ranches  within  easy  communi- 
cation of  the  city.  Desirable  qualities  were 
in  light  receipt,  and  arrivals  of  this  sort  will 
be  on  the  decrease  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Further  hardening  of  prices  is  looked 
for  in  the  near  future.  Defective  stock  con- 
tinues to  drag  at  low  figures. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  18  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.. 16  @17V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  13  @15 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  fair  supply, 
and  it  was  the  exception  where  there  were 
any  marked  variations  from  values  of  previous 
week.  Lima  Beans  were  added  to  the  list, 
choice  bringing  good  figures.  Onion  market 
was  firm  for  choice  Yellow,  but  weak  and  dull 
for  Red.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  were  in 
poor  favor. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f  box   1  25@  1  75 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box   75®  1  00 

Beans,  String,  $  f>   3®  5 

Beans,  Lima,  $  lb   5®  7 

Beans,  Refuge,  $  B>   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  fb   3®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  "#  sack   50®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,     crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   75®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  $  small  box   25®  50 

Egg  Plant,  1Mb   6®  8 

Garlic,  H  lb   2®  2% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  small  box   75®  1  00 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  90 

Onions,  New  Red   25®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f»  fb   1V4®  2(4 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   1  00®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   50®  1  00 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  small  box   25®  50 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,     box   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  f»  bx    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  small  box    25^(  50 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ~®  large  box.  75®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  f>  6-iu.  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  $  4-in.  box   50®  75 

Potatoes. 

A  firm  market  was  experienced  for  good  to 
choice  potatoes,  with  quotable  values  averag- 
ing higher  than  lust  noted.  The  demand  was 
fairly  active,  with  receipts  and  offerings  of 
only  moderate  proportions. 

Burbanks,  River,  ^  cental    65®  90 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  $  ctl   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   90@1  00 

Early  Rose   60®  75 

Garnet  Chile   65®  80 

Sweet  River,  <8>  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

A  very  firm  market  is  being  experienced 
for  most  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  especially 
Apricots  and  Peachers.  Canners  are  in  eager 
quest  of  both  kinds,  and  where  the  quality  is 
choice,  or  is  guaranteed  so  to  be  on  forward 
deliveries,  stiff  prices  are  obtainable.  For 
choice  Apricots,  large  and  sound  and  free  from 
blemish,  $70  per  ton  has  been  bid  wholesale, 
while  in  a  jobbing  way  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  equivalent  of  $80(385  per  ton.  Moor- 
parks  have  not  yet  appeared  in  large  quantity 
this  season,  and  they  readily  command 
fancy  figures  when  they  arrive.  Inquiry  for 
Peaches  on  canning  account  is  mainly  for  the 
late  Cling  varieties,  on  which  bids  range  from 
$75@90  per  ton  wholesale,  as  to  size  of  fruit 
and  other  conditions.  Early  peaches  have  sold 
in  this  market  in  free  boxes  the  past  week  at 
the  equivalent  of  $100  per  ton  and  even 
higher.  Bartlett  Pears  have  thus  far  ar- 
rived very  sparingly,  and  were  mostly  under 
choice.  For  desirable  qualities  $l@1.25  per 
40-lb.  box  was  obtainable.  The  market  gives 
promise  of  ruling  firm  throughout  the  season. 
Apples  which  were  prime  to  choice  were  in 
good  request  at  good  prices.  This  fruit  is  not 
making  much  of  a  display  at  present,  either 
as  to  quantity  or  quality.  Plnms  and  Prunes 
are  arriving  in  very  small  quantity,  and  are 
commanding  fairly  good  prices  where  the 
quality  is  such  as  to  make  the  fruit  attractive 
for  table  use.  Cherries  were  in  reduced  sup- 
ply and  will  soon  be  out  of  season.  The  in- 
quiry for  this  fruit  is  now  of  a  light  order. 
Berries  of  the  different  kinds  in  season  were 
in  only  moderate  receipt  and  brought  about 
as  good  average  prices  as  preceding  week. 

Apricots,  *  ton  40  00@75  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  "#  box   40®  85 

Apples,  *  50-fb.  box   50®  1  25 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  Tfr  box   30®  40 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  $  box. . .     30®  50 

Currants,  ft  chest   1  50®  3  00 

Raspberries,  $  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Raspberries,  $  crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   60®  85 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  50 

Gooseberries,  *  fb   — ®  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  $  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   — @  — 

Grapes.  White,  f,  crate   75®  1  25 

Nectarines,  Red,  f,  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nectarines,  White  $  box   50®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  box   40®  1  25 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ~#  large  box   40®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  T$>  chest          4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Peaches,  $  box   50®  1  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  K»  box   30®  60 


Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes,  $  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Watermelons,  per  doz   75®  2  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
does  not  present  much  new  or  important  to 
report,  being  in  the  main  inactive  and  fea- 
tureless. New  Apricots  are  offering  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  mainly  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  at  7%@8%c  per  lb.  for  fair 
and  8%(@)9c  for  good  to  fairly  choice.  Custom 
is  beginning  to  be  sought  for  Peaches  of  new 
curing,  but  with  6@7c  asked  for  prime,  such 
as  have  been  lately  selling  out  of  last  year's 
stock  at  4@4%c,  buyers  have  not  been  able  to 
muster  courage  enough  to  pay  the  new  fig- 
ures. Figs  of  last  crop  are  out  of  market. 
New  are  expected  to  arrive  in  quotable  quan- 
tity in  about  a  fortnight.  Aside  from  Prunes 
and  Peaches,  there  is  little  tree  fruit  of  last 
season's  output  now  in  stock.  Business  in 
the  two  varieties  last  named  is  confined  to 
small  jobbing  operations  at  unchanged  values. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apples,  In  boxes   Ihi 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @10 

Nectarines,  White. .    4 V4@ — 

Nectarines,  Red   314®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice     iYt®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  614 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  ®vzyt 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ® — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5&@  6 

50— 60's   4H@  iVt 

60— 70's   3H@  3% 

70— 80'S   3   @  314 

80— 90's   23£@  3 

90— 100's   2V4®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3\4@3ytc  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  !4c  higher  for  25-tb  boxes, 
}4c  higher  for  50- lb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3vi@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  antl  Northern  ...  3  ® — 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SON-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   6  @7 

Apples,  sliced   4  ®  4^4 

Apples,  quartered   4tf@— 

Figs,  Black   3  ®  3Vt 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3V4®  4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   ®  1^4 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  Truit 
market  in  the  East  comes  through  from  New 
York  by  recent  mail : 

Stocks  of  evaporated  apples  are  very  small  both 
in  receivers'  and  dealers'  hands,  but  there  is  an 
exceedingly  limited  consumptive  demand  and  ex- 
porters are  doing  but  little.  Those  who  have 
fruit  on  hand  are  inclined  to  move  it  as  fast  as 
opportunity  offers,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  outlook  for  the  new  crop.  In  a 
jobbing  way  fancy  quality  reaches  9tfc.  seldom 
higher,  and  choice  is  selling  at  8?£®9c.  part  of  a 
car  of  very  nice  fruit  going  at  the  inside  rate.  In- 
ferior grades,  and  especially  damp  or  unsound 
stock,  can  be  bought  for  considerably  less.  Further 
business  has  been  accomplished  in  futures,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  carloads  of  prime  wood  dried. 
October  delivery,  at  6Hw83£c.  and  November 
mostly  at  6S4c.  December  delivery  has  sold  at 
6>^c.  but  buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  the 
earlier  shipments  Crop  reports  for  the  New 
England  States,  especially  Maine,  are  very  favor 
able.  Michigan  and  Canada  promise  well;  Mis- 
souri will  also  raise  a  good  many  apples.  Condi- 
tions in  New  York  State  are  not  as  favorable:  as 
they  were  thirty  days  ago;  estimates  now  run 
from  one-third  to  one-half  an  average  crop,  which 
if  taken  care  of  means  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  Sun- 
dried  apples  are  com  ngout  of  unexpected  corners 
and  the  available  supply  is  larger  than  was  calcu- 
lated on;  without  dem  ind  of  importance  from  any 
source  holders  are  naming  lower  prices.  Very 
few  crops  left  but  the  demand  is  over  and  feeling 
easier.  Several  carloads  of  cores  and  skins  offer- 
ing at  2!<c.  without  sales.  Raspberries  neglected 
and  lower;  some  lots  of  new  offering  to  arrive  at 
lO^c  Blackberries  exceedingly  dull.  Old  cherries 
nearly  gone;  a  few  new  are  on  the  way,  and  prime 
southern  are  offering  to  arrive  at  10c.  Nothing 
doing  in  huckleberries.  Apricots  steady;  the  short- 
ness of  the  incoming  crop  makes  the  future  of  the 
market  uncertain.  Peaches  slow.  Not  many 
choice  California  prunes  of  the  forty  size  left  aud 
these  job  at  8c;  some  straight  50s  bring  6c.  and 
60s.  sell  at  5@5>4c.;  smaller  sizes  and  a  lot  of 
Italians  from  Oregon  are  offering  lower  but  at- 
tract little  attention. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @iu 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4   @  8 

Raising. 

Present  offerings  are  mainly  of  very  ordi- 
nary grades  and  for  these  the  market  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness  and  also  in  activity.  Only  for 
choice  does  the  market  show  any  semblance 
of  firmness,  and  few  of  these  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  demand. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  fl>  3yt@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2><®23i 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1H@2 

Sultanas  2V4@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  1%@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®\Y, 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  high  grade,  such  as  select  Na- 
vels, are  scarce  and  bring  moderately  good 
prices  in  a  small  way.  Common  qualities  are 
in  poor  favor  at  low  figures.  Lemon  market 
has  ruled  quiet  and  presents  an  easier  tone 
than  last  quoted.  The  recent  comparatively 
stiff  prices  checked  the  demand  entirely  too 
much,  as  compared  with  the  supply.  Limes 
have  been  out  of  market  most  of  the  week, 
but  a  fresh  invoice  is  now  at  hand. 

Oranges— Navel  $  box   1  50®  3  00 

St.  Michaels  ;   — @  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  75®  2  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  25®  1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  f,  box   5  00®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  I  50 


Nuts. 

Little  doing  in  this  department,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  Almonds 
are  out  of  stock.  Walnuts  are  offering  in 
moderate  quantity  and  at  tolerably  easy 
rates,  but  the  quality  is  mainly  under  choice. 
Peanut  market  is  steady  for  prime  to  choice 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  8% 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  454 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4J4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '98.  Last  Year 


Flour,  M-sks   85,593 

Wheat,  ctls   84,525 

Barley,  ctls   11,895 

Oats,  ctls   7,915 

Corn,  ctls    1,200 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   1,511 

Potatoes,  sks   17,337 

Onions,  sks   5,168 

Hay,  tons   1,608 

Wool,  bales   1,576 

Hops,  bales   190 


85,593 
84,525 
11,895 
7,915 
1,200 


1,511 
17,337 
5,168 
1,608 
1,576 
190 


76,071 
92,170 
34,685 
13,760 
4,290 
1,710 
3,745 
13,389 
1,310 
3,468 
1,925 
71 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-sks   20,864 

Wheat,  ctls   109 

Barley,  ctls   2,746 

Oats,  ctls   170 

Corn,  ctls   277 

Beans,  sks   349 

Hay,  bales   180 

Wool,  fbs  

Hops,  B)s   941 

Honey,  cases   13 

Potatoes,  pkgs   969 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


20,864 
109 
2,746 
170 
277 
349 
180 


941 
13 


45,936 
86  628 
3,783 
49 
83 
13,413 
335 
67,500 
200 
6 
103 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  per 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, uudue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 

York. 


New  York,  July  13— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ¥  tb. ;  prime  wire  tray,  8i4c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8(4<ffi9c;  choice,  9u;c;  fancy,  93£c. 
Prunes,  4®8c  f.  fb.  Apricots,  Royal,  8(4(alUc; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@8c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  July  9.— California  fruit  sold  to-day: 
Pears— Bartletts,  $3  20  per  box  and  Sl.lUfr/  1.95  per 
haif  box.  Prunes—  Tragedys,  85c®$2  05  per  single 
crate;  Sirnoni,  75c®(f  1.41).  Plums— Peach,  $1.05® 
1.70  per  single  crate;  Burbanks,  75  (a$1.50;  Abun- 
dance, 75c(«'*1.50;  Royal  Hatives,  90c®$l ;  Califor- 
nia Reds,  95c;  St.  Catherines,  75@90c  Apricots— 
Royals,  35crn  $1.60  per  siugle  crate;  Montgarnets, 
66c;  Moorparks,  45c.  Peaches— Alexanders,  $1.15® 
1.75  per  box;  Hale's  Early,  65c®$l;  St.  Jonns,  55c@ 
$1.05;  Fosters,  90c:  Early  Crawfords,  75@85o;  Sus- 
quehannas,  65c.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,30c®$1.40 
per  box;  Republicans,  50c®$l. 25;  Tartarians,  $1.20; 
Bigereaus.  40®80c.  Figs— Black,  50@69c  per  8- 
pound  box. 

New  York,  July  11.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day: Pears— Bartletts.  $2.20@2.55;  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite (hair  boxes).  $1.25®1  40.  Prunes— Tragedys, 
95c@$1.40.  Plums— Peach,  90c@1.45;  BurbaDks.  90c 
@$1.65;  Ogons,  $1.65.  Peaches— St.  Johns,  55c(n 
$1.05.  Apricots— Blenheims,  61c;  Royals,  45c®$1.05. 
Cherries— Royal  Annes,  45c(n$1.10;  Republicans, 
$l.05@1.60. 

Chicago,  July  11— California  fruit  sold  to-day: 
Pears-Bartletts.  $2.44;  Windfalls,  $1.55  Prunes— 
Tragedys,  $1.10@1.50.  Plums— Peach.  $1.15;  Bur- 
banks. 85cc«$1.30. 

Chicago,  July  12  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bart- 
letts, tl.65®2.50  per  box.  Prunes— Tragedy,  $1.05® 
$1.50  per  single  crate.  Plums— Peach,  $1.35  per  sin- 
gle crate:  Washington,  $125;  Abundance,  $1.20; 
Columbia,  $1.05  Cherries— Dewey ,  $13)  per  box; 
Royal  Anne,  30®75c;  Republican,  60c.  Three  car- 
loads were  sold. 

New  York,  July  12  — The  Earl  Company  to-day 
sold  California  fruit  at  auction  as  follows:  Pears 
— Bart  ett,  $185(22.53  per  box,  $1.05@1. 35  per  half- 
box,  and  $1.25  per  single  crate.  Plums— California 
Red,  $1. 10®  1.60  per  single  crate;  Burbault,  40c<« 
$1.50;  Peach,  8()c(«$1.55;  Washington.  $1.40;  Sat- 
suma,  $1.05®  1. 15;  Bradshaw,  90c ;  Abundance,  40ftn 
95c;  Royal  Halives,  75®83c.  Prunes^Tragedy,  75c 
®$1.45  per  single  crate.  Cherries — Republican,  65e 
@$ I  60  per  box;  Royal  Anne,  50c(a$l,15;  Fancy,  $1; 
Bigarreau,  65c.  Peaches — Decker,  70c(<«$l.25  per 
box;  Crawford,  60c@91.05i  Foster,  90c;  Hale's 
fcarly,  50(oi95c  ;  St  .  Sohn,  30(q)95c  per  box  and  40f«'65c 
per  single  crate.  Apricots— Royal,  15c  o  $l  per  sin- 
gle crate.  Figs— Black,  65c  per  box.  Twelve  car- 
loads were  sold. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


I  Safe  Speed;  and  rosltin  Cart 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish* 

Bvery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  bv  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid*  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  ,.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars.  .-- 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  '  O. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

99" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


EXCllflNG  E. 

A  good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SAUK. 

Steam  Evaporating  Plant  of  Two  No  4  Cali- 
fornia Acme  Evaporators  a<id  One  1  (J  H.  P. 
Uoiler,  Almost  New.   Cash  or  easy  terms. 

R.  D.  WINTERS,  Folsom,  Cal. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works    Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111 . 


the  distance  by  water  to  New  York  10,000 
miles,  thus  solving  the  transportation  prob- 
lem. It  will  save  $2,000,000  annually  in  the 
handling  of  the  cereal  crop  and  other  products 
of  California.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
will  duplicate  the  effective  value  of  the 
United  States  navy,  as  exemplified  by  the  re- 
cent remarkable  trip  of  the  Oregon  around 
Cape  Horn.  As  a  business  investment,  it 
would  pav  8  per  cent  yearly  on  $100,000,000. 
The  Suez  Canal  cost  $87,500,000  and  yields  a 
net  annual  profit  of  nearly  $9,000,000,  besides 
an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  the  par  value  of 
its  shares. 


Glass  Fenceposts. 


Coast  henekits  conferred  througli  the 
completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  under 
American  control  are  great.  It  will  bring  the 
ports  of  Europe  7000  miles  nearer  and  reduce 


A  dispatch  from  Muncie,  Ind.,  sa.ys 
that  a  glass  firm  there  has  received  an 
order  for  500  glass  fenceposts,  to  be  of 
the  usual  size  and  grooved  for  the 
reception  of  wire.  It  is  added  :  "The 
order  has  caused  some  speculation  and 
is  probably  an  introduction  of  an  im- 
portant article  of  trade."  It  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  modern  science  and  inventive  genius 
to  discover  new  uses  for  old  materials. 
One  day  it  is  the  conversion  of  the 
pith  of  the  cornstalk  into  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  next  the 
application  of  glass  to  a  practical  pur- 
pose hitherto  unthought  of.  The  twen- 
tieth century  may  be  the  age  of  glass. 
It  has  not  been  very  long  since  the 
metals  or  hard  woods  were  regarded 
as  the  only  fit  material  for  use  where 
strength  and  durability  were  required. 
Now  paper  is  converted  into  materials 
for  house  building,  furniture,  railway 
car  wheels,  boats,  and  utensils  of 
various  kinds.  Glass  is  used  for  even 
more  purposes,  and  its  increasing 
cheapness  and  improved  methods  of 
working  are  likely  to  bring  it  into  still 
wider  use.  No  other  material  in- 
vented by  man  can  be  compared  with 
it  in  the  service  it  has  rendered,  both 
in  common  life  and  in  chemistry, 
astronomy  and  other  sciences.  Pure 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion, indestructible  by  any  chemical 
agency,  the  right  hand  of  science  and 
the  foundation  of  the  telescope,  the 
material  for  thousands  of  utensils  and 
ornaments,  and  now  to  be  utilized  for 
fenceposts,  it  comes  as  near  being  the 
keystone  of  civilization  as  anything 
that  can  be  named.  It  is  a  long  reach 
from  oiled  paper  windows  to  the  myriad 
uses  to  which  glass  is  put  to-day.  As 
late  as  the  sixteenth  cenlury  in  Eng- 
land only  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy 
had  glass  windows.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  Shakespeare,  who  was 
born  in  1564,  first  saw  the  light 
through  lattice  windows  or  oiled  paper, 
and  he  was  probably  a  grown  man 
before  he  looked  through  a  glass 
window. 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Horse. 

Win.  Bathrick  of  Niagara  county,  New  York,  does 
not  sympathize  with  the  oft-expressed  view  that  the 
horse  is  becoming  a  back  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  claims  that  the  horse  has  become  more  a 
necessity  than  ever  before,  for  our  tools  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  operated  as  much  as  possible  by 
horse  power,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  men 
required  to  carry  on  the  business.  The  notion  that 
we  are  fast  approaching  a  horseless  age,  when 
steam,  electricity  and  other  appliances  will  take 
their  places  in  all  ordinary  purposes  as  a  motor 
power,  is  not  borne  out  by  a  practical  view  of  the 
case.  No  calamity  that  could  befall  the  farmer  or 
more  completely  revolutionize  his  methods,  and  place 
him  at  his  wits'  ends,  could  equal  that  of  suddenly 
d(  priving  him  of  the  horse,  which,  by  his  beauty,  in- 
telligence and  usefulness,  commands  a  place  in  our 
civilization  that  will  never  be  substituted  by  or  re- 
linquished for  any  mechanical  invention;  and  yet,  in 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  his  production  has  almost 
ceased — a  case  where  the  old  rule  prevails  that  one 
extreme  follows  another  closely. 

Too  Many  Poor  Horses. — Eight  or  ten  years  ago 
there  was  an  overproduction  of  medium  and  poor 
horses,  and  this  section  was  flooded  by  the  West  and 
Southwest  with  an  inferior  lot  of  mustangs  and 
bronchos  that  were  not  worth  $1  a  dozen,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
horses  that  we  could  neither  use  nor  sell  for  what  it 
cost  to  raise  them.  Consequently,  we  stopped  rais- 
ing them  almost.  Yet  the  demand  for  high-class 
horses  throughout  this  period  has  been  steady  at 
living  prices.  The  trouble  was  that  we  were  raising 
scrubs  instead  of  the  right  kinds.  There  are  men 
scouring  the  country  all  the  while  for  fine  horses  and 
matched  pairs,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  man  who  is  lucky  enough  to  own  such  can  com- 
mand almost  any  price  for  them. 

Present  Horse  Supply. — We  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
horse  famine,  even  of  the  common  grades.  There 
are  in  this  county  over  360,000  acres  of  farm  land, 
and,  estimating  one  team  for  every  fifty  acres,  14,400 
horses  would  be  required  for  farm  purposes,  to  which 
may  be  added  for  livery  and  -city  use  3600  more, 
making  18,000  in  all.  From  a  careful  estimate, 
there  are  fewer  than  two  colts  for  each  square  mile 
now  growing  in  this  county  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  four  years — not  over  1000  in  all — one  growing 
where  eighteen  are  soon  to  be  needed.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  unless  there  is 
a  change,  the  farmer  will  wake  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing and  find  himself  without  the  means  to  carry  on 
his  business.  His  teams  will  have  become  old  and 
worn  out,  and  there  will  be  no  others  to  take  their 
places;  and  if  he  has  to  purchase,  it  will  require  such 
a  pressure  on  his  pocket-book  as  to  cause  it  to  make 
a  decidedly  flat  appearance,  for,  although  the  gen- 
eral-purpose horse  may  not  command  so  high  a  price 
as  he  did  at  one  time,  it  will  be  higher  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  the  products  the  farmer  has  to  sell. 

Prices  Advancing. — The  price  of  horses  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  The  average  prices  for  all  horses  sold 
at  East  Buffalo  during  the  last  year  were  between 
$92  and  $93,  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  over  the  year 
before,  and  these  prices  are  for  Western  horses, 
which  do  not  bring  as  much  as  horses  raised  in  our 
vicinity  of  the  same  grade,  within  20  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  good  business  to  com- 
mence raising  them  again,  and  I  believe  it  will  pay 
as  well  as  any  other  branch  of  stock  raising,  if  farm- 
ers go  about  it  in  a  systematic  and  intelligent  way, 
and  not  in  greater  numbers  than  can  be  well  fed  and 
cared  for. 

Horses  Which  Will  be  in  Demand. — There  are  three 
classes  of  horses  which,  if  bred  and  managed  so  as 
to  reach  a  high  standard,  I  think  will  pay — the  heavy 
draft,  the  general  purpose,  and  gentleman's  road 
horse. 

The  heavy  draft  is  perhaps  as  well  represented  in 
the  Percheron  and  Clydesdale  as  by  any  other  breed, 
and  should  weigh  1500  to  1800  pounds.  While  in  my 
opinion  they  are  not  profitable  for  farm  purposes, 
they  sell  for  heavy  and  slow  use  in  cities  and  on  pub- 
lic works.  They  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  generally 
healthy  and  easily  managed. 

The  general  purpose  horse  should  be  fifteen  and 
three-quarters  to  sixteen  hands  high,  weigh  1100  to 
1200  pounds,  possess  good  disposition,  lots  of  nerve 
and  style,  good  action  and  fair  speed.  They  have 
been  successfully  bred  by  crossing  the  French  Coach 
with  the  American  trotting  breeds.  They  get  the 
size  and  style  from  the  former,  and  speed  and  endur- 
ance from  the  latter.  They  can  stand  more  hard- 
ships and  are  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  size 
than  the  heavy  draft  horse.  It  is  not  mere  bulk 
that  is  always  required  for  strength.  It  depends 
very  much  on  the  material  out  of  which  a  thing  is 
made  whether  it  be  strong  and  valuable,  and  it  is 
conceded  by  those  best  posted  that  the  large  breeds 
do  not  possess  that  fineness  of  tissue  and  fiber,  that 


firmness  of  muscle,  the  cords  and  sinews  are  not  so 
tough  and  elastic,  they  have  not  such  good  lung 
capacity  or  heart  action,  they  lack  the  power,  reso- 
lution and  nerve  energy  necessary  to  sustain  them 
in  long-continued  and  extreme  effort  that  is  found  in 
the  American-bred  trotter.  These  are  the  qualities 
developed  in  him  by  many  years  of  systematic  train- 
ing and  breeding,  and  he  possesses  them  in  a  degree 
not  found  in  any  other  type.  Crossed  with  the 
French  or  English  Coach  horse,  you  get  a  type  that 
can  draw  a  plow  or  load  to  market,  or  coupe  in  the 
city  park,  and,  if  handsome,  sound  and  well  edu- 
cated, will  command  a  good  price  at  any  time. 

The  gentleman's  road  horse  is  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  larger  size  pure  American-bred 
trotting  horse.  He  should  be  fifteen  to  fifteen  and 
three-quarter  hands  high,  weighing  1000  to  1100 
pounds,  and  if  attractive  in  appearance,  sound,  well- 
broken  and  safe  and  able  to  show  some  speed,  will 
bring  a  higher  price  than  either  the  draft  or  general 
purpose  horse. 

Do  Not  Breed  Race  Horses. — I  advise  all  farmers  to 
let  the  breeding  of  small,  undersized  horses  just  for 
racing  purposes  severely  alone.  I  have  had  some 
experience  along  that  line,  and  perhaps  with  as 
much  success  as  could  be  expected,  and  will  say  to 
any  farmer  that  he  had  better  strap  his  knapsack  on 
his  back  and  start  some  frosty  morning  for  a  trip  on 
the  Skaguay  trail  over  the  Chilcoot  pass  and  take  a 
slide  up  the  Yukon,  expecting  to  land  plump  against 
a  mountain  of  solid  gold  that  no  one  else  had  discov- 
ered, or  take  a  cruise  on  the  "  raging  canal "  in 
search  of  Spanish  prizes  ;  for  his  dream  of  wealth 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  realized  than  if  he 
undertook  to  obtain  it  by  raising  race  horses.  I 
speak  of  this  because  I  know  of  many  who  have  tried 
it  and  invariably  met  with  disaster.  It  is  a  business 
that  does  not  mix  well  with  farming.  The  time  has 
passed  when  a  horse  can  be  sold  for  race  purposes 
on  his  pedigree  alone  ;  he  must  show  speed,  to  do 
which  he  must  be  trained,  and  that  requires  a 
trainer  of  a  lifetime's  experience,  all  of  which  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  costs  about  five  times 
as  much  as  is  ever  realized  out  of  it.  Besides,  it  is 
a  business  that  draws  the  farmer  from  home  a  great 
deal,  unsettles  his  mind  and  demoralizes  him  gener- 
ally; therefore,  I  repeat,  he  had  best  not  embark  in 
it.  I  want  to  make  the  statement  that  practically 
no  horse  is  required  to  go  faster  than  a  three-minute 
gait  (except  possibly  when  a  wedding  couple  are  no 
their  way  to  get  married  and  the  "old  man "  is 
after  them).  Anything  beyond  that  is  good  or  nec- 
essary only  for  gambling  purposes. 

Points  of  a  Good  Horseman. — To  be  successful  in 
breeding  horses  requires  good  judgment  and  careful 
management.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  colt  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  age  of  two  years  before  his  edu- 
cation is  begun.  He  can  be  handled  much  more 
easily  before  he  gets  large  and  strong.  He  will  yield 
more  readily  to  your  will.  He  will  be  better  broken 
and  safer,  and,  if  carefully  used,  will  make  a  stronger 
and  more  durable  horse  than  if  allowed  to  run  wild 
until  four  or  five  years  old.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
any  patent  three-day  system  of  breaking  colts.  We 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Teach  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and,  when  that  is  well  established,  then  something 
else.  Have  lots  of  patience,  show  kindness,  estab- 
lish in  him  confidence  in  you.  In  short,  use  good 
horse  sense  and  you  will  hardly  ever  have  trouble. 

A  Plea  for  tlie  Horse. — Right  here  I  want  to  put  in 
a  plea  for  the  horse.  How  many  there  are  who  own 
and  use  horses  who  give  no  thought  for  their  com- 
fort, but  use  them  as  they  would  a  machine,  try  to 
grind  all  they  can  out  of  them  with  as  little  care, 
feed  and  expense  as  possible  !  All  the  return  a 
horse  gets  for  a  life  of  toil  and  slavery  is  just  what 
care  and  kindness  is  shown  him  by  his  master.  The 
horse  is  a  very  sensitive  animal  and  can  appreciate 
kindness  almost  to  a  human  degree.  He  will  do  more 
and  better  service  for  you  than  if  ill-treated.  How 
often  do  we  see  on  our  streets  horses  checked  high  to 
the  point  of  torture,  or  poor  and  lame,  being  driven 
beyond  their  strength  with  blows  and  curses  from 
some  drunken  animal  lower  in  the  scale  than  bis 
horse  !  I  often  think  the  wrong  animal  occupies  the 
position  of  driver,  and  should  wear  the  harness  him- 
self. There  are  men  who,  after  a  horse  has  served 
them  faithfully  for  many  years,  and  becomes  old  and 
unable  to  perform  the  full  labor  required,  will  swap 
him  off  for  an  old  brass  watch,  or  sell  him  for  $2.50, 
just  to  get  rid  of  him  and  get  a  little  something  out 
of  it,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  driven  around  the 
country,  checked  and  gagged  and  prodded  and  dosed  | 
to  make  him  show  off  by  a  set  of  men  who  undertake 
to  get  their  living  by  trading  in  poor,  old,  broken- 
down  horses,  which  become  so  by  a  life  of  honest  toil 
or  vicious  by  ill  treatment — men  whose  only  capital 
consists  of  two  or  three  such  horses  and  the  ability 
to  deceive  the  other  fellow  and  make  him  believe  he 
has  a  horse  more  worthless  than  his.  If  I  could 
"fix  things,"  there  would  be  men  in  every  community 
commissioned  to  look  after  such  horses,  and,  after 
they  have  become  useless,  have  them  destroyed  and 
relieved  from  suffering  and  abuse. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  man,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  care  and  treatment,  that  makes,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  a  fine  and  desirable  horse.  Al- 
most any  horse  well  cared  for,  well  fed  and  groomed 
and  humanely  treated  will  make  an  attractive  ap- 


pearance. He  will  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  your 
service.  A  man's  treatment  of  horses  is  a  good  in- 
dex to  his  own  character.  You  see  a  man  who  is 
irritable  to  his  horse,  who  whips  and  swears  at  him 
and  drives  him  beyond  his  strength  without  mercy, 
and  you  see  a  man  not  only  whose  horse  but  whose 
wife  and  children,  if  he  has  any,  should  receive  your 
deepest  sympathy. 


The  Stickeen  Route  a  Failure. 

A.  P.  Dennis,  member  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
McKenzie-Mann  expedition  to  Telegraph  creek  and 
Lake  Teslin,  has  returned  to  civilization  after  a  vain 
effort  to  reach  the  Yukon  country  by  the  all-Cana- 
dian route. 

"  While  camped  along  the  trail  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Tahltan  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Glenora," 
says  Prof.  Dennis,  "we  were  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  for  a  period  of 
nearly  six  weeks.  During  that  time  all  progress 
along  the  trail  had  ceased  on  account  of  the  break- 
up of  the  river  and  the  condition  of  the  snow  on  the 
first  summit.  By  May  15th  occasional  small  outfits 
in  parties  of  two  or  three  began  to  dribble  through. 
These  men  were  taking  in  only  a  few  hundred  pounds 
distributed  upon  their  owq  backs  and  upon  their 
dogs.  With  the  drying  out  of  the  moss  the  stream 
of  gold  seekers  swelled  and  one  could  not  but  marvel 
at  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  Klondikers  in  their 
attempts  to  transport  baggage  through  the  wilder- 
ness. The  roughness  and  narrowness  of  the  trail 
demanded  the  use  of  one-wheeled  vehicles.  As  a 
consequence,  unicycles  in  all  shapes  and  forms  were 
fashioned  rudely  out  of  the  poor  material  at  hand. 
Men  were  tooling  various  wheelbarrows,  wrought  in 
the  woods  with  only  an  ax  for  work. 

"  With  a  stout  man  pushing  and  a  well-trained  dog 
pulling,  300  pounds  could  be  taken  over  the  first 
fifty  miles  of  the  trail.  No  uncommon  sight  was  a 
wheel  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  with  a  load  placed  in  a 
framework  below  and  to  each  side  of  the  axle,  bring- 
ing the  center  of  gravity  very  low.  Such  a  contriv- 
ance required  a  man  in  front  and  one  behind,  and 
could  carry  as  high  as  500  pounds.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion.)   In  some  cases  a  horse  might  be  seen  in 
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place  of  a  man  in  front.  Here  it  would  require 
several  men  to  keep  the  'go  devil'  in  an  upright 
position,  or  to  hold  it  back  on  a  heavy  down 
grade.  The  sharpest  grades  are  the  descent  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Little  and  Big  Tahltan  rivers 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  outfits  were 
lowered  by  block  and  tackle  down  a  declivity  of  150 
feet.  By  June  1st  pack  trains  were  attempting  the 
long  pull  over,  and  were  finding  the  trail  fairly  ser- 
viceable for  fifty-five  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  Shesley 
river.  Here  the  mountain  trail  substantially  ends 
and  the  pathway  winds  through  Willow  and  Muskeag 
swamps,  out  of  which  mosquitoes  rise  in  sanguinary 
hordes  and  plague  the  wayfarer  beyond  endurance. 
Any  modern  treatise  on  contemporary  martyrology, 
in  order  to  be  comprehensive,  should  catalogue  the 
experience  of  men  stalled  along  these  stretches  of 
the  all-Canadian  route  to  the  gold  fields. 

"  Here  it  begins  to  look  as  if  only  a  man  in  a  fever 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  dream  that  he  was  on  a 
practicable  route  to  the  Yukon.  Men  begin  to  ask 
themselves  how  it  was  that  they  got  side-tracked  in 
this  wilderness  and  thus  lost  a  whole  season  in  a  vain 
effort  to  get  to  the  gold  mines.  Some  men  will  tell 
you  that  they  wished  to  thoroughly  prospect  the 
Hootalinqua  route  with  their  eyes  open.  Others 
will  tell  you  that  they  could  not  consider  Chilkoot  or 
White  pass  without  a  shudder;  but  a  majority  of  the 
2000  or  3000  will  tell  you  that  they  were  booked 
through  to  Wrangel  or  Glenora  with  the  impression 
that  a  wagon  road  had  been  constructed  and  without 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  difficuties  that  awaited 
them  on  leaving  the  Stickeen  river. 

"  A  large  proportion,  of  course,  of  the  stranded 
miners  are  from  England,  Australia  and  Eastern 
Canada,  but  many  of  the  unfortunates  are  Americans 
who  have  trusted  unwisely  to  the  reported  advan- 
tages of  this  line  of  ingress  to  the  Yukon." 
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Some  Law  Points  for  Inventors. 


Fraud  is  never  to  be  presumed,  but 
must  be  strictly  proven. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  recognize 
a  radical  difference  between  invention 
and  skill. 

The  wife  is  not  a  competent  witness 
for  her  husband  in  an  interference  case 
in  the  Patent  Office. 

The  employer  is  not  entitled  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  independent  invention 
of  his  employe. 

A  patentee  is  entitled  to  all  the  ben- 
efits of  his  improvement,  though  he  did 
not  foresee  some  of  them. 

An  invention  does  not  pass  absolutely 
from  the  domain  of  experiment  until  it 
has  actually  been  used  in  public. 

As  between-  the  proprietor  of  an  es- 
tablishment and  his  general  workmen, 
the  presumption  of  an  invention  is  with 
the  workmen. 

The  law  looks  with  indulgence  upon 
delays  which  arise  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  party  and  demands  only 
reasonable  diligence. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  device  was  pat- 
ented in  a  foreign  country  before  it  was 
invented  by  the  applicant  is  no  bar  to 
the  grant  of  a  patent  to  him. 

An  invention  being  assets,  just  the 
same  as  the  patent  itself,  it  passes  at 
the  inventor's  death  into  the  hands  of 
his  personal  representative. 

The  name  of  a  "patent"  cannot  be 
registered  as  a  trade  mark  after  the 
expiration  of  the  patent,  as  this  would 
be  a  virtual  extension  of  the  patent. 

The  labors  of  a  mechanic  or  model- 
maker  can  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
inventor  only  in  rare  cases  as  against 
him  who  had  the  original  conception. 

That  the  change  from  an  old  device 
is  an  obvious  one,  requiring  only  ordi- 
nary skill,  is  no  objection  to  an  inven- 
tion if  important  advantages  result 
from  it. 

Although  an  interference  is  not  the 
same  in  nature  as  an  action  for  in- 
fringement, the  character  of  proof  re- 
quired to  show  the  fact  of  invention  is 
the  same. 

In  the  event  of  a  person  renewing  a 
forfeited  application,  he  will  be  subject 
to  contest  with  any  new  and  successful 
party  whose  application  has  been  filed 
in  the  interval. 

Where  there  is  doubt  on  the  testi- 
mony as  to  which  of  two  contending 
parties  invented  a  combination,  the 
doubt  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
first  applicant. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  that 
an  inventor  has  the  right  to  employ 
the  mechanical  skill  of  others  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  without  forfeiting  his 
right  to  the  invention. 

To  show  that  a  patent  is  void  be- 
cause others  made  the  invention  before 
the  patentee,  it  must  appear  that  they 
had  completed  it  and  put  it  into  prac- 
tical form  ready  for  use. 

Delay,  no  matter  how  long  contin- 
ued, cannot  impair  an  inventor's  right 
to  a  patent,  unless,  by  reason  of  it,  an- 
other party  becomes  the  first  to  give 
the  invention  to  the  world. 

One  who  makes  a  machine  goes  one 
step  further  as  a  mechanic  and  manu- 
facturer than  he  who  has  made  a  model; 
but  the  law  rewards  the  first  inventor 
rather  than  the  first  maker. 

Applicants  must  furnish  a  descrip- 
tion that  will  tell  how  the  invention  is 
practiced  as  distinguished  from  its  gen- 
eral theory,  and  must  accompany  it 
with  a  clear  and  tangible  form  of  claim. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  in- 
ventor from  filing  an  unlimited  number 
of  applications  for  the  same  subject 
matter  if  some  benefit,  real  or  imag- 
inary, would  seem  to  justify  the  addi- 
tional expense. 

Where  the  difference  in  degree  of 
diligence  in  favor  of  the  inventor  is  the 
result  of  superior  health  and  superior 
means,  this  will  not  prevail  against  his 
competitor,  who  is  diligent  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  health  and  means. 

The  true  date  of  an  invention  is  at 
the  point  where  the  work  of  the  in- 
ventor is  succeeded  by  that  of  the  me- 
chanic.   Up  to  that  point  he  was  in- 


venting, but  had  not  invented,  and  he 
must  have  invented  before  the  law  will 
come  to  his  protection. 

A  trade  mark  interference,  unlike 
those  for  patented  matters,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  as  to  who 
was  the  first  to  conceive  or  suggest 
the  mark,  but  who  was  the  first  to  put 
it  into  actual  practice. 

Where  the  inventor,  after  making 
a  model,  took  no  further  steps  for  five 
years,  although  able  to  apply  for  a 
patent,  and  another  in  the  meantime 
obtained  a  patent,  the  first  party  was 
held  to  have  been  wanting  in  diligence. 

He  who  first  conceives  and  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  idea  of  an  invention  in 
such  clear  and  intelligible  manner  that 
a  person  skilled  in  the  business  could 
construct  the  thing,  is  entitled  to  a 
patent,  provided  he  use  reasonable  dili- 
gence in  perfecting  it. 

The  fact  that  a  party  made  but  a 
small  quantity  of  an  article  may  be 
fairly  accounted  for  by  showing  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  it.  The  dis- 
covery by  another  party  of  a  new  use 
for  the  article  does  not  affect  the  prior 
right  of  the  previous  inventor. 

It  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  if  two 
inventors  are  on  equal  terms  in  respect 
to  the  invention,  such  as  partners  in 
the  business,  and  both  contribute  to 
the  parts  of  the  organization  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  the  patent  would 
be  invalid  if  issued  to  one  of  them. 

The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  the 
payment  of  the  fee  required  for  pat- 
ents is  well  understood.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  tax  levied  upon  invent- 
ors, but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  the  examination,  and 
will  not  be  returned  on  any  account. 

If  an  inventor  has  fully  worked  out 
the  idea  and  demonstrated  it  in  some 
fixed  form,  and  shows  by  his  conduct 
that  he  intends  to  pursue  it  to  a  patent 
and  practical  use,  the  law  favors  his 
having  ample  time  to  improve,  adapt, 
perfect  and  test  his  invention  before 
obliging  him  to  come  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. For  two  years  he  may  push  its 
introduction  before  the  public,  and 
manufacture,  sell  and  use  it  without 
fear  of  forfeiture  or  abandonment,  but 
probably  not  one  inventor  in  a  hundred 
puts  his  invention  into  actual  use  be- 
fore applying  for  a  patent. 

The  fact  that  property  involved  is 
covered  by  letters  patent  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  justification  of  a  contract 
which  enhances  prices  and  restrains 
trade.  Patents  confer  a  monopoly  as 
respects  property  covered  by  them, 
but  they  confer  no  rights  upon  the 
owners  of  several  distinct  patents  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
competition  and  trade.  Patent  prop- 
erty does  not  differ  in  this  respect 
from  any  other.  Such  combinations 
are  conspiracies  against  the  public  in- 
terests and  abuses  of  patent  privileges. 
The  object  in  granting  a  patent  is  to 
promote  the  public  benefit,  as  well  as 
to  reward  the  inventor. 


Road  Sprinkling  in  Contra  Costa. 


Information  Wanted  on  Co-Opera- 
tion. 


Joel  Wightman,  the  supervisor  for 
this  district,  says  the  Antioch  Ledger, 
being  a  farmer  himself,  does  not  pro- 
pose that  the  towns  shall  get  all  the 
improvement  that  is  going  on  in  the 
county.    He  wants  to  make  the  coun- 
try homes  more  attractive,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  is  devoting  all  the 
money  at  his  command  and  his  time  to 
placing  the  country  roads  in  first-class 
condition.    Heretofore  the  people  who 
live  along  the  streets  in  the  towns 
have  been  the  only  ones  who  have  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  having  the  roads  in 
front  of  their  residences  sprinkled,  but 
Joel  believes  there  is  nothing  too  good 
for  a  rancher,  and  so  he  is  going  to 
give  the  country  people  a  little  of  the 
pie.     There  is  no  question  but  that 
sprinkling  the  roads  is  the  only  way  to 
have  good  roads.    It  does  no  good  to 
put  gravel  on  the  roads  unless  they  are 
sprinkled,  for  the  first  high  wind  that 
comes  along  wipes  out  the  work  of 
months.    Most  of  the  leading  counties 
of  the  State  have  already  found  this 
out  and  already  have  a  system  for 
sprinkling  country  roads.  Supervisor 
Wightman  has  had  a  number  of  wells 
bored  in  this  end  of  the  county  which 
will  furnish  the  water  for  the  roads, 
and  seven  horse  power  plants  are  now 
on  the  wharf  and  will  be  used  to  pump 
the  water.    This  great  improvement 
will  not  cost  the   taxpayers  of  the 
county  a  single  cent  more  taxes  than 
they  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying,  for  instead  of  spending  money 
foolishly  in  temporary  repairs  to  the 
roads,  the  same  money  that  would  have 
been  thus  expended  will  be  used  to 
sprinkle  the  roads,  so  not  another  cent 
will  be  i.dded  to  taxes.    Santa  Clara 
has  some  of  the  best  roads  in  the  State 
and  this  result  is  brought  about  by 
sprinkling  the  roads.     Contra  Costa 
should  be  second  to  no  county  in  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  good  roads,  and 
it  will  uot  if  after  a  road  is  graveled 
and  turnpiked  it  is  judiciously  sprin- 
kled. There  is  in  this  end  of  the  county 
miles  of  sand  road.    This  road  will  not 
need  to  be  graveled.    All  that  will  be 
necessary  will  be  to  turnpike  the  road 
and  then  keep  plenty  of  water  on  it, 
and  it  will  pack  as  hard  as  cement. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
sires to  ascertain  the  amount  and  ob- 
jects of  co-operative  effort  among 
farmers  in  the  United  States.  To  this 
end  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  of  Wrights 
has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
Department  to  collect  the  statistics  on 
this  subject  in  California.  There  are 
two  lines  of  inquiry;  first,  the  Depart- 
ment wishes  to  ascertain  every  instance 
in  which  two  or  more  farmers  have  co- 
operated in  irrigation,  whether  organ- 
ized into  a  "company"  or  not;  secondly 
it  is  desired  to  learn  the  address  and 
object  of  all  other  co-operative  organi- 
zations of  farmers.  Mr.  Adams  desires 
the  names  of  all  persons  in  the  State 
who  can  give  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  requests  that  such  names  be 
sent  him  by  postal  card  to  Wrights, 
upon  receipt  of  which  blanks  and 
franked  envelopes  will  be  mailed.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  small  irrigating 
enterprises  is  especially  desired. 

"  We  have  cornbread  all  the  time 
now."  "Why?"  "  My  husband  lost 
so  much  on  wheat  that  it  makes  him 
weep  to  see  a  biscuit." 


It  is  now  thought  that  "wireless 
telegraphy  "  cannot  become  practicable 
for  long  distances  until  the  energy, 
now  scattered  profusely  in  all  direc- 
tions, can  be  concentrated  in  one  nar- 
row path.  Eventually,  though  prob- 
ably not  at  once,  it  may  become  pos- 
sible to  focus  the  electro-magnetic 
waves,  like  the  rays  of  a  searchlight, 
upon  a  point  a  great  distance  away. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  the 
fraction  of  the  total  energy  received  on 
one  square  foot  is  less  than  1-350,000,000 
of  the  total  energy  radiated. 


The  spring  of  carbolic  acid  in  Sondra, 
supposed  to  be  a  result  of  ancient  vol- 
canic action  in  the  region  of  the 
Thuringian  forest,  seems  to  be  inex- 
haustible, a  pressure  of  seventeen  at- 
mospheres at  the  mouth  having  con- 
tinued without  diminution.  The  yield 
is  about  1000  cubic  yards  of  gas  per 
hour.  Over  ten  tons  of  liquefied  car- 
bonic acid  per  day  is  produced  from 
this  supply,  the  gas  being  kept  con- 
fined as  it  issues  from  the  earth  and 
used  under  pressure  for  power  for  the 
liquefying  machinery  and  for  a  lighting 
plant. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal,  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


74  COETLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Evaporator. 

In  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  above- 
named  Evaporator  over  all  others,  I  hereby  offer  to 
donate  to  any  charitable  institution  which  the 
publisher  of  this  paper  may  designate,  the  sum  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  (81,000.00)  DOLLARS  if  my 
machine  fails  to  evaporate  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner 30%  more  fruits  or  vegetables  of  any  and  all 
sorts  in  any  given  time  and  with  30%  less  fuel 
than  any  other  so-called  evaporator  now  on  the 
market,  provided,  that  any  machine  competing 
shall  be  of  equal  capacity  with  mine,  and  that  the 
competitor  shall  donate  the  sum  of  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED ($500.00)  DOLLARS  in  like  manner  as 
above  if  I  succeed  in  my  undertaking. 

In  addition,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  give  to 
any  purchaser  of  my  machines  a  written  guar- 
antee that  they  are  all  and  will  do  all  that  I 
claim  for  them.    fSignedl     THOMAS  BECK, 

Watsonville,  Cal. 
Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Improved  Beck  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Evaporator. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Steel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron  and  Cast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made;  thatit  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  In  storms 
and  better  regulated  than  any  other  geared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  1H  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 


jt  J*  THE    BEST  J* 

patent  Non-Shr  inkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


In  Stock:   Windmills,  Tanks.  Pumps,  Pipes,  Water 

Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSIN 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  EngliBh  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  Hi. 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


T«t  tyujljj  jjjMlfllff. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  WickBon,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Fourth  of  July  in  Stockton 
Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Ever  since  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  oppressed  Cuba, 
February  24,  1895,  till  the  battleship 
Maine  was  sent,  January  24,  1898,  on 
her  pacific  mission  to  Havana  harbor 
and  there  treacherously  blown  up,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1898,  killing  26t»  of  our  brave 
men,  Stockton  Grange  has  held  a 
lively  interest  in  all  of  the  events  that 
have  changed  our  nation  from  a  peace- 
ful neighbor,  with  a  wealth  of  $81,750,- 
000,000,  to  an  avenging  power,  pouring 
out  her  treasure  and  best  blood  to 
stop  the  starvation  and  butchery 
going  on  only  ninety  miles  from  our 
shore.  Therefore,  after  routine  busi- 
ness, feeling  that  this  Fourth  gave 
especial  cause  for  gratitude  for  our 
unequaled  naval  victories  and  reverent 
memory  for  those  who  gave  their  lives 
to  plant  our  flag  on  Santiago's  heights, 
the  Grange  gathered  the  children 
under  W.  Flora  and  patriotic  songs 
and  recitations,  with  ice  cream,  cake 
and  witticisms,  made  up  a  delightful 
afternoon,  Saturday,  July  2d. 

The  children  rendered  the  following 
programme  with  much  spirit  and 
clearness  :  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by 
all ;  recitation,  Evelyn  Herrick  ;  song, 
Florence  Irvine ;  recitation,  Effie 
Sturke  ;  song,  Mabel  Beecher  ;  recita- 
tion, A.  Ashley;  recitation,  Fannie 
Sturke  ;  march,  W.  Flora,  Burgie  Har- 
relson  ;  recitation,  little  Irma  Sturke  ; 
piano  solo,  Edith  Beecher  ;  recitation, 
Violet  Pearson  ;  recitation,  Laura 
Root ;  song,  by  four  girls  ;  recitation, 
Mabel  Beecher.  Then  Major  Byers' 
rousing  song  (written  at  night  in  a 
Southern  prison),  "Marching  Through 
Georgia,''  was  sung  with  vim  by  all. 
The  children  appreciated  the  effort  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  import- 
ance of  transpiring  events  in  this  fate- 
ful year  that  shall  make  history  to  be 
read  in  their  age,  through  the  memories 
of  childhood's  days.  A.Ashley. 


California  Game  Laws. 


1.  No  antelope,  elk,  mountain  sheep, 
female  deer,  spotted  fawn,  nor  meat 
nor  hides  of  the  same;  no  English  sky- 
lark, robin,  pheasant,  humming  brid, 
thrush,  canary,  mocking  bird,  nor  the 
nests,  eggs  and  skins  of  the  same,  may 
be  taken  at  any  time. 

2.  No  nest  or  eggs  of  any  quail,  duck, 
grouse,  dove,  rail,  blue  or  white  crane, 
shall  be  taken  at  any  time.  Nor  may 
any  crane  be  killed  at  any  time. 

The  close  season  for  game  is  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

Deer,  from  Oct.  15  to  July  15. 

Dove,  from  Feb.  15  to  July  15. 

Duck,  from  March  1  to  Oct.  1. 

Grouse,  from  Feb.  15  to  Sept.  1. 

Quail,  mountain,  from  Feb.  15  to 
Sept.  1. 

Salmon,  above  tide  water,  Oct.  15  to 
Nov.  15. 

Trout,  from  Dec.  1  to  April  1;  trout, 
steelhead,  Feb.  1  to  May  1. 

From  County  Gov't  Act  of  1897: 

28.  "To  provide  by  ordinances  not 
in  conflict  with  the  general  laws  of  the 
State,  for  "the  protection  of  game,  and 
may  shorten  the  season  for  the  taking 
or  killing  of  fish  and  game,  within  the 
dates  fixed  by  the  general  State  laws, 
but  shall  not  lengthen  the  same." 

From  Penal  Code: 

"Every  person  who  willfully  enters 
upon  the  enclosed  land  of  another  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  who  dis- 
charges fire  arms  or  lights  campfires 
thereon,  without  permission,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor." 


There  is  no  horizontal  stratification 
of  society  in  this  country  like  the  rocks 
in  the  earth,  that  hold  one  class  down 
below  for  evermore,  and  let  another 
come  to  the  surface  to  stay  there  for- 
ever. Our  stratification  is  like  the 
ocean,  where  every  individual  drop  is 
free  to  move,  and  where,  from  the 
sternest  depths  of  the  mighty  deep  any 
drop  may  come  up  to  glitter  on  the 
highest  wave  that  rolls. — James  A. 
Garfield. 


The  War  and  Twine. 


Manila  hemp,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
fibers  for  cordage  purposes,  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  Philippine  islands,  where 
it  is  grown  in  large  quantities  by  small 
farmers.  The  plant,  called  abaca  by 
the  islanders,  throws  up  clusters  of 
sheathing  leaf  stalks  from  an  under- 
ground stem,  and  these  grow  to  a 
height  of  20  to  30  feet,  spreading  out 
into  a  crown  of  large,  undivided  leaves, 
not  unlike  in  characteristics  the  com- 
mon plantain  of  this  country.  The  plant 
is  related  to  the  banana.  The  plant  is 
cultivated  for  its  fiber  alone;  it  requires 
very  little  attention,  and  at  three  years 
of  age  it  flowers  and  is  ready  to  cut. 
The  stock  is  then  cut  down  and  the 
sheathing  stalks  torn  asunder  and  re- 
duced to  small  strips.  These  strips  in 
their  succulent  condition  are  drawn  be- 
tween a  sharp  knife-edged  instrument 
and  a  hard  wooden  block,  to  which  it  is 
fixed,  until  all  the  soft  parts  surround- 
ing the  fiber  are  removed,  and  the 
fiber  so  cleansed  has  only  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  air  to  dry,  when,  without 
further  treatment,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Each  stalk  yields  on  an  average  a 
little  over  one  pound  of  fiber,  and  two 
natives  cutting  down  plants  and  sepa- 
rating fiber  will  prepare  not  less  than 
twenty-five  pounds  per  day.  Though 
the  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
many  tropical  lands,  the  cheapness  of 
labor  in  its  native  regions  has  made  it« 
cultivation  elsewhere  unprofitable,  and 
the  whole  supply  comes  from  Manila 
and  Cuba.  One  of  the  chief  substitutes 
for  Manila  is  sisal,  a  fiber  grown  in 
Yucatan  in  large  quantities.  It  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Manila  hemp,  being  more 
brittle  and  not  as  long  or  as  strong  in 
the  fiber.  The  plants  from  which  it  is 
made  mature  in  four  or  five  years,  and 
produce  fiber-bearing  leaves  for  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Hemp  has  been  tried 
for  use  on  binders,  but  is  not  a  suc- 
cess, being  incapable  of  resisting  the 
strain,  and  much  more  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  mice  and  insects. 


Long-Distance  Steaming  of  War- 
ships. 


The  recent  performances  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Oregon  and 
the  gunboat  Marietta  in  steaming  from 
high  up  along  the  North  American 
Pacific  coast  Jaround  Cape  Horn  to  the 
West  Indies  have  very  properly  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  Until  quite  recently  much  more 
had  been  heard  of  the  failings  of  war- 
ships than  of  their  good  points,  and 
one  was  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  average  modern  naval  vessel 
was  so  delicately  constructed  and  so 
complex  a  piece  of  machinery  as  to  be 
scarcely  fitted  to  withstand  in  due 
measure  the  rough  usages  of  war  or 
the  knocking  about  of  a  protracted  sea 
voyage  under  the  pressure  of  high 
speed  and  with  all  kinds  of  weather. 
When,  several  years  ago,  the  United 
States  cruiser  Columbia  crossed  over 
from  Southampton  to  Sandy  Hook,  at 
the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  in 
a  little  less  than  seven  days,  racing 
successfully  against  one  of  the  crack 
Atlantic  liners,  her  performance  stood 
unparalleled  in  naval  history.  It  bor- 
dered, in  fact,  on  what  had  long  been 
considered  impossible.  What  the  Ore- 
gon and  the  Marietta  have  done,  how- 
ever, is  a  worthy  counterpart  of  that 
earlier  magnificent  performance,  and 
admirably  demonstrates  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  good  engineering, 
even  when  subjected  to  the  exacting 
conditions  of  naval  restrictions. 


SlOO  Reward,  SlOO. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
vnd  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  beet. 


Breeders'  Directory, 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  l!l  KKK,  CM  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New- 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTEK  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  paBt  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  KKSKYS- The-  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    AnlmalB  for  sale 


E.  S.  UKIVKK,   Antelope,  Cal.    Durham  Bulls. 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TKKESA  I'OIILTKY  FARM,  Eder 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Flue 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  Bale.  Send  for  circular. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WICLLINOTON'S    IMFROVEO   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


KAKGAINS  In  Poland-China  Pigs.  Slock  unex- 
celled.  9.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons.  Klngsburg.  Cal. 


KI.IAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
llanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


.1.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


Miss  UELLA  ItEACH,  Sau  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg  d  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCIIO  KKMTO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  (KS.    Stewart  A  Son.  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    1=  ft  IN  C  V       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  Keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  10  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  ManTsof  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Heinnnlier  Die  lif.il  is 
Dir  Cheapest.  Pacific  Inci'iiatou 
Co..  ISl.Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Rememberthe  Main 

tiling  in  htiytn?  wire  fence  1h  to  get  one  which 
willr-tand  the  teet.  Tie-  only  twelve  yrui  n  old 
atiindhy  i-  Unit  hy  the 

PAGE  WOVKN  VHBH  PBNCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

$10 


And  up —  Best  Incuba- 
tor  made.  More  prac 
tlcal  progressive  feat- 
ures than  any  other 
Indisputable  evidence  that  ocr 
svstem  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
lytic free.  We  Pay  Freiprht. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 


ititiiitiiitiiititi 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET 

FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

m.m'I  Gate*.  Posts  and  Kail,   fabled  Field  and  Hob 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Kabblt  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,    33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


POTASH. 

To  underfeed  and  overwork 
an  animal  is  not  economy.  It 
is  equally  unwise  to  treat  your 
soil  in  like  manner.  In  these 
days  of  small  profits  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  largest  crops 
from  the  least  number  of  acres. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cultivation,  suitable 
rotation  and  proper  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Failures  occur  when- 
ever fertilizers  are  deficient  in 
Potash. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  fertilizers,  their  com- 
position, use  and  effect,  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
pamphlets  on  this  subject. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Reasons  Why  Inventors  Upon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us: 

Because  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
Flnt  1    explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
Bet  all  the  inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Secoitd :  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  E.x<:i.usi  vki.y  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  constant  attention  to  your 
application  after  It  has  been  filed. 

Time  is  saved.  If  you  send  to  an  East- 
Third :  ern  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  wait  until 
the  papers  can  he  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  filed, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return. 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  credited  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  numberof  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  including  full  certified  copies  of  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents.  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  verv 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  »  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder.  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Q>2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MAKKKT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WJ.   JACKSON   A  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Telephone-  Main  19». 
Blake,    Moffltt    «fc    T  o  ia/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS   St  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.   P.  O.  Box  68«,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Hydraulic  Power  on  Warships. 

It  has  generally  been  allowed  even 
by  those  who  are  most  strongly  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  that,  owing  to  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  operation 
of  most  auxiliaries  on  board  warships, 
economy  must  be  sacrificed  when  a 
hydraulic  system  is  adopted.  Hy- 
draulic motors  for  any  of  the  varied 
purposes  requiring  power  on  warships 
must  be  designed  large  enough  to  meet 
the  maximum  requirements  of  the 
service;  and  if  these  motors  are  of  the 
piston  or  plunger  type,  the  regular 
form  at  present  in  use,  the  maximum 
amount  of  power  will  always  be  used, 
although  the  minimum  work  only  is  re- 
quired. 

If,  instead  of  using  a  motor  having 
cylinders  with  moving  pistons  or  rams, 
utilizing  the  pressure  to  obtain  power, 
and  measuring  out  a  given  quantity  of 
water  for  each  movement,  irrespective 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  pressure 
water  was  applied  to  a  properly  de- 
signed wheel  of  the  tangential  type,  an 
efficiency  averaging  about  70  per  cent 
could  be  obtained  with  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  load,  and  thus  one  source  of 
waste  with  this  system  would  be 
avoided. 

The  direct  ram  would  be  still  retained 
for  certain  purposes  where  precision  of 
movement  is  of  the  first  importance, 
such  as  in  steering  gears  and  gun- 
training  movements. 

The  mania  for  direct-acting  steam 
pumps  to  generate  power  for  such  an 
installation  is  the  most  fatal  obstacle 
io  be  encountered  in  any  effort  to  reach 
reasonable  economy  in  a  hydraulic  sys- 
tem of  power  transmission  on  board 
our  warships.  In  some  of  the  battle- 
ships now  building  it  is  proposed  to 
install,  for  the  generation  of  hydraulic 
power,  say  six  duplex  hydraulic  pumps 
of  400  gallons  capacity  each  per  min- 
ute, at  600  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch.  This  requires  twelve  steam  cyl- 
inders, 22  inches  in  diameter  and  say 
24  inches  stroke,  being  with  pump  fric- 
tion about  950  H.  P.  This  will  require, 
with  the  type  of  pump  proposed,  not 
less  than  95,000  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour,  and  this  certainly  would  give  on 
the  main  engines  5000  H.  P.  Half  the 
total  boiler  power  of  the  ship  with 
forced  draught  would  be  absorbed  by 
such  a  pump  installation,  if  working  at 
its  full  capacity.  This  is  the  main  rea- 
son why  hydraulic  power  is  condemned. 
But  there  is  no  reason  which  we  can 
discover  why  a  hydraulic  system  of 
power  distribution  for  all  purposes  re- 
quiring power  should  not  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  steam  applied  direct,  pro- 
vided ordinary  steam  pumps  are 
avoided  in  the  generating  department 
and  something  else  than  a  water  meter 
is  used  as  a  motor. — George  W.  Dickie 
in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  July. 

A  torn  jacket  is  soon  mended,  but 
hard  words  bruise  the  heart  of  a  child. 
—Longfellow. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


$109  Reward 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints, contracted  cord, and 
callous  of  all  kinds  that 


Turtle's  Elixir 

will  not  cure.  Fnrsaleevery 
where.  Send  for  pamphlets. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  St.,  litwion,  Mass. 

~T"  r^T 


DISSTON'S 


— Tickets  are  being  sold  from  San  Francisco 
to  Chicago,  via  Portland,  for  $28  net. 

—At  Ontario,  Oregon,  $4000  worth  of  wool 
has  been  shipped  daily  since  sheep  shearing 
begun. 

—It  is  announced  that  the  salaries  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  are  advanced  15  per  cent. 

—The  auditing  department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  has  issued  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  fiscal  year.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  $4,000,000  in  the  profit  of  last  year. 

— San  Francisco  shows  an  increased  assess- 
ment of  $3,829,264  on  personal  property  and 
real  estate  in  '98,  the  assessment  of  last  year 
being  $347,954,830  against  $351,784,094  for  the 
present  year. 

—The  past  year  the  Highland,  Cal.,  Fruit 
Growers' Association  has  handled  70,743  boxes 
of  oranges  and  12,016  boxes  of  lemons.  The 
cost  of  packing  the  oranges  was  $29,016  ;  of 
the  lemons,  $4996. 

—Churchill  Bros,  at  Summerland,  Cal.,  have 
contraoted  to  deliver  to  H.  T.  Oxnard  450  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  month  for  five  years  at  90  cents 
a  barrel,  to  be  used  for  fuel  at  the  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Oxnard. 

—At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  oil  is  used  for  fuel  in 
burning  brick.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  four 
brick  factories  in  the  United  States  that  have 
successfully  adopted  this  fuel.  The  Pasadena 
factory  consumes  sixty  barrels  daily. 

— The  Philippine  Islands  has  but  one  rail- 
way, from  Manila  to  Dagupin,  123  miles.  This 
railway  has  a  single  track  of  steel  rails,  is 
well  built,  and  the  bridges  along  the  route 
are  of  iron  or  stone  of  excellent  construction. 

— During  the  eleven  months  ending  June 
30,  '98,  the  United  States  mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  coined  in  gold  $48,931,000,  and  in  sil- 
ver $4,889,441,  a  total  of  ¥53,820,441.  This  is 
the  largest  year's  coinage  in  the  history  of 
the  mint. 

—The  Western  Sugar  Refinery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  closed  a  contract  with  producers  at 
Coalinga,  Cal.,  for  700  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for 
two  years.  All  the  furnaces  at  the  Spreckels 
sugar  factories  are  being  changed  from  coal  to 
oil  burners. 

— A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ginger,  which  grows  wild  in  the  States 
of  Guerrero,  Puebla  and  Chiapas,  Mexico.  An 
acre  will  produce  4000  pounds  of  the  root  at  a 
cost  of  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  put  at  the  seaport, 
and  it  is  worth  20  cents  in  New  York. 

— Two  trainloads  of  cattle  are  shipped  daily 
from  Ontario,  Oregon.  It  is  estimated  that 
400  trainloads  are  contracted  for  shipment, 
representing  12,000  carloads  (192.000  head), 
worth  on  the  range  $4,000,000.  Most  of  the 
stock  comes  from  Harney  and  Malheur  coun- 
ties. 

— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  the  purchasers  of 
the  Spokane  and  Northern  Railroad  property, 
presumably  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  is 
believed  the  roads  will  be  operated  jointly 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern. 
The  price  paid  for  the  property  is  said  to  be 
$5,000,000. 

—After  Senator  White  and  other  obstruc- 
tionists had  spoken  their  pieces,  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate last  Wednesday,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  21 — 
2  to  1— passed  the  resolution  annexing  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  It  had  already  passed  the 
House.  The  President  signed  the  bill  on  the 
7th,  and  the  Island  Kingdom  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States.   The  Philippines  come  next. 

— It  is  again  asserted,  this  time  in  the  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Review,  that  the  California 
Eastern  railroad  is  to  be  extended  from 
Manvel,  San  Bernardino  county,  to  Goode 
Spring,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 
It  is  said  that  the  Campbells  of  Salt  Lake, 
who  own  valuable  lead  mines  at  Goode 
Springs,  have  guaranteed  an  average  freight 
of  300  tons  of  lead  ore  per  week. 


Condition  of  the  Grain  and 
Wool  Crops 

Washington,  July  12.  —  The  July 
grain  crop  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  says  : 

Preliminary  returns  to  the  statisti- 
cian of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  acreage  of  corn  indicate  a  re- 
duction of  3  per  cent  from  that  har- 
vested last  year.  The  average  condi- 
tion, 90.5,  though  7.6  points  higher 
than  the  condition  of  the  corresponding 
date  of  last  year,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  1892  and  1893,  the  lowest  July  condi- 
tion in  ten  years,  the  average  for  that 
period  being  91.3. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat,  83.7, 
is  5.1  points  lower  than  last  month, 
but  is  still  4  5  points  higher  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  last  year  and 
4.3  points  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  average  condition  of  spring  and 
winter  wheat  combined  is  89.4,  which 
is  4.5  points  higher  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year  and  6  points 
higher  than  on  July  1,  1896.. 

The  average  yield  of  barley  is  85.7, 
which  is  6.9  points  higher  than  last 
month,  but  is  2.8  lower  than  on  July  1 
last  year  and  1.3  below  the  July  aver- 
age for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  wool  report  indicates  the  aver- 
age weight  per  fleece  as  being  5.8 
pounds,  the  same  as  last  year. 


end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Clioose  It,  and  How- 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOTJ  to  buy  a 

*    with  Disgton's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  thaD  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  A  LI,  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  OHLY  SAFE 
AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX  p    „ d 

.....................................  Preventive  Remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     =     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  tlxe  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 

Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 

this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 

essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 

Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.—  Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 
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School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
«P  3  3  m/*RK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEfJ,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 
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the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  17th,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
manufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 


TTJC  n  A  TDV  I\CDADT1WCNT  In  full  operation,  will  be  In  charge  of  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS, 
lilt  DA1KI   DOT  Al\  HuEil  1  a  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.   All  improvements 

in  Creamery  Outfits  up  to  date  will  here  be  found. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  E£  M,,r» 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  LIVE  STOCK    ADd  other  ImPortant  B*M.W**,wU1  be  judged  by 


superior  and  inferior  points. 


the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 


FXHIRTTfiRS  WIF  T  RFMFMFlFR  Tbal  no  charge  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 
LAU1D11UIVO  YY  ILL  IVEI'lElUDCIX  and  no  side  shows  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 
building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

THF  SPFFH  ftFPARTlVTFNT  vvm  be  UP  t0  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
t-t-Lt  xjl*  i  ni\  i  lui^ll  l  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 

The  California  Exposition  Band  Sfiii^f* aoarnival  of  music  each  ev«,n* ;it  thc 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  INFOR/1 ATION. 

E  DIAZ  I  IN  F",  S/V\ITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PREniUM  LISTS. 

f\.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 


™q Anderson  Prune  Dipper  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Combination  Prune  Dipping 
Machines, 

dippers.  Dried  Fruit  Graders, 

PROCESSORS.  FRUIT  CAR«, 

TRUCKS,  PRESSES, 
SACK  FILLERS,  ETC. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Combined  Dipper,  Perforator,  Orader  and  Spreader.  Patented  1890,  1895  and  1898. 

San  Juse,  Cat.,  May  24,  1898. 

W.  C.  Anderson— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  will  say,  that  during  the  season  of  1897  we  handled  up- 
ward of  50  cars  of  Prunes  that  were  cured  by  your  Dipping  and  Perforating  Process;  in  every  instanoe 
the  fruit  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  your  Instructions  are  faithfully 
followed  good  results  must  follow.  GRIFFIN,  SKELLY  CO., 

By  P.  A.  ALLEN. 

NOTE  Watch  these  testimonials  from  leading  Packers  on  the  Anderson  Process. 

49*  Send  for  1898  Catalogue.  ~ feft. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER  CO., 

455    W.    Santa    Clara    Street,  San    Jose,  California. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 


GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Ktc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
62S  Sixth  Street  Sao  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  fcjS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2ivt  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  0<  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  1  IS  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

J*    J*    THEN    CM  L L    FOR  J» 

"  ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"ELLWOOD  GLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    -    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

308    MARKET  STREET, 

geo.  h.  i8MON.g  Ag  nt  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


a  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.   You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.    There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Babcock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  eac 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  and  mal 
leable  iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Beini 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-acting,  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinary  BaDcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with  each  tester. 


Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
.jfo^wjf  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 
fy  GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL,  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 


H. 


C.  SHAW  PLOW  WQpKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


-■5 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free. 


We  Have 
the  Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GFA  el  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  table'  3  -  divided  boxes,  have  ho 
equal  In  design  an'  V  tructlon  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  win'.^C  <V->rs  In  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded if  they  ar,Jo>y  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  W  JP.v  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engl- ■S/P- auks.  Horse  Powers,  Hose. 
Pipe  Fittings.  „jr  /Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embrpAC  .timps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill. 
Pumps  for  f^J'  ne  or  Steam  Engines,  Spraying 
Pumps.  Tri'-»  mps.  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Kotary 
Pumps,  W  V  Amps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,    J.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TON*  BOXCAR  $600  O 

[MONARCH  JRooiiuiYiuisisoO 

!  THE     jpCH  K 

fc.aOV  1 3 THE  BCST SMALL 
^    SALE CAR  WE3S  INTHB 

^world. 


Something  INev\/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
in  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  M00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRB.SS,     "   20x22x44.  .»550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  *500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  4 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  23,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  Second  Crop  in  the  Orchard. 


What  can  be  grown  between  trees  in  an  orchard  is 
a  question  of  much  perplexity,  and  most  fruit  grow- 
ers will  declare  that  nothing  is  profitable  and  that  it 
is  better  to  give  the  full  strength  of  the  land  to  the 
trees.  That  is  probably  quite  right  in  many  situa- 
tions, but  as  with  most  other  California  things,  there 
are  exceptions  about  this.  We  imagine  it  would 
take  a  good  many  arguments  to  convince 
our  friend  in  the  smaller  picture  on  this 
page  that  he  would  have  been  better  off 
if  he  had  not  sown  these  squashes  this 
year  and  let  the  trees  have  all  the 
strength  of  the  land.  It  would  be  hard 
also  to  convince  our  friend's  cows  that 
they  would  prefer  Kansas  hay  to  these 
delicious,  crisp  squashes  which  will  help 
them  so  well  to  keep  up  their  milk  flow 
during  the  long  fall  weeks  before  a  fresh 
bite  of  grass  can  be  bad. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  of  what  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  If  a  man  has 
a  nice  piece  of  rich  deep  moist  land  such 
as  this  picture  evidently  shows,  he  can 
certainly  grow  to  advantage  a  crop  of 
such  "  small  fruit  "  as  these  marrowfats 
between  his  young  trees,  and  if  he  has 
deeply  worked  his  soil  before  planting 
and  diligently  cultivated  it  since  growth 
started,  his  trees  are  really  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  than  those  of  some  of  his  neighbor's,  per- 
haps, who  refrains  from  principle  from  growing  any- 
thing between  his  trees  and  refrains  from  lack  of 
principle,  perhaps,  from  giving  the  soil  the  good  cul- 
ture, without  which  they  are  infinitely  worse  off 
than  are  the  inter-cropped  but  well-cultured  trees. 

The  picture  we  use 
was  taken  in  a  pump- 
kin field  in  south 
Los  Angeles,  a  rich, 
moist  region  which 
shows  perhaps  as 
little  sign  of  drouth 
this  year  as  any 
district  of  the  State. 
Of  course,  such 
pictures  cannot  be 
taken  everywhere, 
but  there  are  more 
such  places  this  year 
than  ever  before, 
thanks  to  the  multi- 
plication of  small  ir- 
rigations to  which  we 
are  so  often  alluding. 


100,000  pounds  of  beef  will  be  daily  required,  as  it 
proposes  to  feed  the  Cuban  soldiers  and  the  starving 
non-combatant  Cubans  in  whose  behalf  the  war  was 
allegedly  undertaken. 


Many  Californians  will  hear  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  Edmund  H.  Hart,  the  originator  of 
Hart's  Tardiff  or  the  Valencia  Late  orange,  or  at 
least  for  whom  it  was  named.  He  died  recently  at  his 


A  New  Tree  or  Vine  Puller. 


Conditions  frequently  arise  when  the  space  de- 
voted to  a  tree  or  vine  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage than  by  its  occupancy.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  horticultural  things  there  have  been  trees 
which  cumber  the  ground  and  California  has  had  her 
full  share  of  experience  in  that  line.  The  wide-awake 
fruit  grower  should  not  be  rash  or  unreasonable  nor 
impatient,  but  he  should  at  the  same  time 
know  perfectly  well  when  patience  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue.  Much  time  is  lost  in 
bothering  with  trees  which  are  ill-adapted 
to  the  soil  or  location.  Under  certain 
conditions  regrafting  should  be  practiced 
and  will  be  profitable,  but  probably  in 
more  cases  than  one,  one  would  guess 
more  profitable  work  would  be  to  uproot 
and  replant  more  wisely,  either  as  to  kind 
or  variety.  The  speed  with  which  young 
healthy  nursery  trees  come  to  bearing  in 
this  State  and  the  uniformity  of  the  stand 
as  compared  with  grafting,  has  created 
quite  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  replanting, 
although,  of  course,  grafting-over  trees 
which  take  kindly  to  the  process  is  a 
standard  practice  and  will  always  prevail. 

However  this  may  be,  there  will  be  no 
dispute  about  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  being  able  to  uproot 
trees  and  vines  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as 
A  very  interesting  device  for  this  purpose 
is  one  recently  invented  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Boden  of  Santa 
Clara,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving  on  this  page 
so  clearly  that  little  description  is  needed  to  make  it 
intelligible.    The  device  consists  of  an  inclined  plane 


possible. 


The  Govern  ment 
contract  for  supply- 
ing refrigerated  beef 
to  the  troops  in  Cuba 
has  been  let  to  Swift 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  A 
large  number  of  pro- 
p  o  s  a  1  s  were  sub- 
mitted by  various 
packing  concerns, 

but,  the  Breeders'  Gazette  says,  "  Swift  captured 
the  plum."  [We  thought  that  it  was  a  beef  con- 
tract, but  the  Gazette  apparently  likes  horticul- 
tural language.]  The  contract  is  a  huge  one. 
The  Government  guarantees  it  to  last  for  three 
months  and  it  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  volume 
week  by  week.  The  Government  estimates  that 
before  the  three  months  have  expired  more  than 


SMALL    FRUIT    IN    A    LOS   ANGELES  ORCHARD. 

home  in  Florida,  on  the  St.  Johns  river,  about  forty 
miles  above  Jacksonville.  Edmund  H.  Hart,  says 
the  Redlands  Facts,  kept  a  model  farm,  the  products 
from  which  commanded  prices  in  the  markets  far 
above  the  ordinary  run  of  similar  products  grown  in 
that  vicinity,  because  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  i  mounted  upon  a  vehicle  which  can  be  moved  over  the 

ground.    On  this  in- 
clined plane  there  is  a 
track,   and  a  truck 
which  moves  upon  the 
track.    This  truck  is 
connected  with  the 
stump  with  a  strong 
chain.     The  track  on 
which  the  truck  is  to 
move  rises  from  the 
fore  wheels  to  the  hind 
wheels,  consequently 
as  the  vehicle  moves 
forward    the  truck 
moves  backward 
along    the  rising 
track    and    a  vast 
lifting  power  is  ex- 
erted   gently,  con- 
stantly   and  resist- 
lessly  upon  the  stump 
which  is  brought  to 
the  surface  and  as 
the  vehicle  proceeds 
is   drawn  from  the 
ground  with  the  full- 
est possible  amount 
of   roots  extracted, 
which  is  a  very  desir- 
able thing  in  cleaning 
the  ground.  If  one  is  taking  up  a  row  of  tree  stumps 
the  driver  proceeds  directly  toward  the  next  of  the 
series,  and  as  it  comes  under  the  fore  wheels  the 
chain  is  untoggled,  the  truck  runs  down  the  track 
by  :ts  own  weight  and  the  chain  is  ready  to  be  tog- 
gled to  the  next  stump.    Mr.  Boden  has  used  his 
device  to  a  considerable  extent  and  has  done  much 
clearing  with  it  by  contract. 


SANTA    CLARA   TREE   OR    VINE   PULLER   READY   TO    START   FOR   A  LTFT. 


brought  them.  For  Hart's  Tardiff  orange  he  fre- 
quently received  $8  a  box  late  in  the  season. 
Hart's  Choice,  a  fine  strain  of  banana,  is  also 
named  after  him.  California  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  forget  him  if  the  wrongly  named  Valencia 
Late  is  given  its  true  designation,  for  it  is  an 
orange  which,  by  virtue  of  its  season,  is  very- 
desirable  here. 
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The  Week. 


The  pinch  of  the  drouth  is  now  tightening  on  the 
later  fruits.  Early  fruits  came  through  exceedingly 
well  as  a  rule,  but  each  day  now  adds  visibly  to  the 
burden  of  the  trees  which  are  still  carrying  fruit. 
There  will  be  much  of  too  small  size  to  satisfy  com- 
mercial requirements,  and  much  is  falling  which 
might  quite  as  well  be  down  as  up — in  fact,  in  many 
cases,  better  for  the  trees  to  be  down.  How  clear 
now  is  the  benefit  of  the  water  which  has  been  se- 
cured even  at  considerable  outlay.  Prices  of  choice 
fruits  are  keeping  pace  with  the  decreasing  supply 
of  such  grades.  Acceptable  canning  clings  are  said 
to  have  reached  $100  per  ton,  and  contracts  at  $90 
in  the  orchard  are  recorded.  Other  fruits  are  sym- 
pathizing, and  pears  are  reported  at  $25  per  ton, 
upwards.  The  greatness  of  the  grape  crop  is  still 
noted,  and  there  ought  to  be  much  value  in  it  in  the 
lightness  of  other  late  fruits.  There  is  a  wide  activ- 
ity in  lemons  and  high  rates,  which  will  also  help  out 
many  growers  this  year.  The  codlin  moth  is  showing 
great  injury  to  early  apples,  and  there  is  demand  for 
clean  early  apples,  for  shipment  up  the  coast,  which 
is  hard  to  supply.  Shippers  cannot  use  pest-ridden 
fruits,  because  it  will  be  condemned  at  receiving 
points. 

Dried  fruits  promise  to  meet  good  values.  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  are  firmly  held  and  prunes  are  not 
offering,  as  those  who  will  have  good  sizes  know  how 
to  appreciate  tbem.  Grain  is  unchanged.  Holders 
will  not  accept  equivalents  of  distant  markets, 
counting  on  the  local  demand  for  seed  and  grinding. 
Good  hay  is  also  being  held  back  and  the  lower 
grades,  which  are  being  shipped,  are  weak.  Pota- 
toes are  being  selected  for  southern  shipment  and 
the  outlook  is  good,  at  least  until  northern  supplies 
are  felt. 

Some  quite  large  shipments  are  being  made.  One 
vessel  took  700,000  gallons  of  wine  and  another 
205,000  pounds  of  wool.  New  wool  is  hardly  mov- 
ing yet.   

The  raisin  pooling  proposition  at  Fresno  seems  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  because  so  many  growers  de- 
sire to  secure  2Jc  per  pound  in  the  sweat  box  and  not 
to  leave  the  raisins  in  the  pool.  The  committee  say 
they  can  command  $700,000  to  pay  for  25  per  cent  of 
the  crop  in  the  sweat  box,  but  they  cannot  handle  50 
per  cent  of  the  crop  in  that  way.  Growers  have 
until  July  25  to  signify  their  consent  to  selling  one- 
quarter  of  the  crop  at  2<c,  and  if  they  insist  on  a 
larger  fraction  the  arrangement  is  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing through.  The  leading  producers  say  that  the 
success  of  the  pool  will  yield  an  equivalent  of  2ic  in 
the  sweat  box  to  everybody.  What  will  be  the  buy- 
er's price  if  the  whole  crop  is  knocked  loose  is  of 
course  a  hard  question. 


Somewhat  Tropical  Suggestions. 

California  to  Han-ail: 

Dear  Little  Sister:  Ever  since  Mother  Columbia 
succeeded  in  making  up  her  ponderous  mind  to  give 
you  a  star  on  the  flag,  we  have  been  longing  for  an 
opportunity  to  bless  and  cheer  you  with  such  sis- 
terly counsel  and  advice  as  only  your  adorable  Cali- 
fornia can  claim  right  and  title  to  bestow.  We  are 
willing  that  the  sage  Minervas  of  the  sisterhood 
over  on  the  Atlantic  side  should  fix  your  constitution 
and  by-laws,  your  financial  and  judicial  systems,  and 
all  that,  for  their  supplies  and  conceit  of  statesman- 
ship are  so  ample  that  they  fairly  hang  out  of  their 
attic  windows  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  other  matters  which  it  seems  to  us 
are  of  infinitely  higher  importance,  and  for  the  sake 
of  peace  in  the  family  and  your  own  comfort  there 
should  be  a  frank  and  cordial  understanding  before 
you  decide  upon  the  style  and  material  of  your  acces- 
sion robes.  We  might  hesitate,  perhaps,  to  press  this 
matter  with  such  seeming  precipitation  were  it  not 
forced  upon  us  by  what  we  hear  of  how  awfully  some 
of  the  older  girls  of  the  gulf  are  talking  under  the 
rose  about  us  two  already.  Alabama  says  that  she 
heard  Florida  calling  across  to  Louisiana  such  hate- 
ful words  as  these:  "Say,  Lou,  have  you  heard 
that  Cal  proposes  to  have  that  sandwich  all  to  her- 
self, as  a  stand-oft*  to  my  new  semi-tropical  combina- 
tion with  Cuba  V  Isn't  that  mean  to  rush  in  that 
way  just  as  soon  as  I  get  a  show  to  get  my  cold  feet 
down  onto  something  that  doesn't  freeze  ? "  Of 
course,  that's  nothing  but  ill-natured  talk,  but  it 
was  real  good  of  Alabama  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
by  showing  just  how  sweet  that  Florida  water 
really  is. 

You  may  as  well  understand  right  away,  Haw-ey, 
(by  the  way,  that  pet  name  of  yours  sounds  a  good 
deal  like  the  note  of  a  Washoe  canary)  that  there  will 
not  be  much  peace  of  mind  for  any  of  us  real  hand- 
some ones  of  this  sisterhood  unless  we  can  get  our 
semi-tropical  standing  and  relationships  settled  some 
way.  There  has  been  a  tumult  on  this  question  in 
this  country  for  years.  Louisiana  posed  as  a  sum- 
mer-all-winter land  until  it  became  generally  known 
that  she  had  to  cover  her  sugarcane  roots  with  dirt 
or  Mississippi  water  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
Then  Florida  came  in  strongly,  until  the  blizzards 
cracked  the  bark  off  her  orange  trees,  and  California 
has  only  saved  herself  by  getting  up  so  much  warmth 
on  the  Klondike  that  the  chill  went  around  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  struck  Spain.  But  this  is  only 
temporizing;  we  have  been  scared  to  death  for  the 
last  two  years  that  it  might  turn  out  that  Uncle 
Sam  hadn't  any  honest  semi-tropical  suburb  after 
all. 

This  is  the  way  things  stood  until  last  spring, 
when  Dewey  began  taking  in  tropical  Asia;  and 
since  then,  as  you  know,  tropicals  and  semi-tropicals 
and  sub-tropicals  have  been  rolling  into  this  country 
until  nothing  but  a  strong  combination  can  keep  ail 
the  old  line  of  American  winter-warmers  from  get- 
ting an  utterly  cold  shoulder  from  American  para- 
dise seekers.  This  is  the  game  Florida  proposes  to 
play  with  all  the  antilles  she  can  get  under  her  keys, 
and  the  only  way  that  we  can  beat  the  gulf  panoply 
is  simply  to  combine  real  hard;  use  the  yellow-fever 
cry  to  the  last  note;  work  our  Yosemite  and  your 
volcano  against  their  swamps  and  pine  barrens,  and 
your  pearly  bathing  beaches  against  their  shark 
pastures,  and  California  and  Hawaii  may  still  stand 
some  fighting  chance  of  recognition  as  the  leading 
tepid  climates  of  the  United  States. 

We  hope,  sweet  southern  sister  that,  taking 
up  this  rather  warm  line  of  business  in  a  first,  con- 
gratulatory letter  will  not  shock  your  delicate  sensi- 
bilities. The  United  States  is  strictly  business  and 
unless  you  think  you  are  going  to  be  content  with 
being  a  sort  of  a  nosegay  on  top  of  the  flag  pole  you 
will  have  to  come  right  in  and  rustle  with  the  other 
States  for  what  properly  belongs  to  you  and  a  little 
more,  just  as  we  all  do.  California  proposes  to  be 
real  generous  with  you  because  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  country.  No 
one  knows  where  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States  is.  Last  spring  it  was  a  little  west  of 
San  Francisco:  it  looks  as  though  it  was  now  mighty 
near  the  center  of  the  earth.  But  you  are  our 
nearest  neighbor,  or  to  be  more  accurate  we  are 
yours,  and  our  most  generous  impulses  prompt  us  to 


endow  you  with  some  of  our  richest  diadems  for  your 
admission  day. 

We  bestow  upon  you  one  of  our  proudest  titles — 
the  "  American  Garden  of  Eden."  We  have  tried 
our  best  to  carry  the  part,  but  we  cannot  undertake 
it  longer.  The  temperature  is  too  low  for  the  cos- 
tume: we  enclose  the  fig-leaf  herewith. 

We  surrender  to  you  one  of  our  fondest  ambitions: 
to  invite  the  frozen  northerners  to  "  dip  in  the  sun- 
lit seas."  Every  dip  has  shrunken  their  bones  and 
our  last  resort  to  warm  the  waters  by  firing  floods 
of  petroleum  upon  the  surface  has  brought  no  ethe- 
rial  mildness  to  the  leakage  from  the  Muir  glacier. 
Take  the  whole  pretention,  sister,  it  has  always  been 
hard  enough  to  skate  upon. 

We  proudly  cast  upon  your  lap  our  whole  collec- 
tion of  coddled  tropical  plants,  our  covered  coffees, 
our  bandaged  bananas,  our  cloaked  cocoanuts  and 
our  protected  pineapples.  We  have  diligently  kept 
them,  such  as  they  are,  to  beat  Florida,  and  they 
show  their  purpose  in  their  very  fiber.  Take  them 
all  and  give  us  back  our  self-respect ! 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  pour  out  upon  you  volumes 
of  florid  poetry  about  our  frostless  clime;  crates  of 
posters  and  cartoons  of  open-air  festivals  and  car- 
nivals of  flowers  in  midwinter;  tomes  of  prose  about 
comfort  in  our  fireless  homes,  while  Eastern  furnaces 
roar  up  our  chimneys.  Take  all  these  and  save  us 
from  the  fate  of  Ananias  ! 

With  these  well-tried  properties,  Hawaii,  and  our 
good-will,  you  can  start  into  the  Union  with  a  well- 
defined  business  purpose  and  future.  It  will  hardly 
befit  California  as  the  empire  State  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific aggregation  to  rest  her  reputation  upon  winter- 
warming  on  a  retail  basis.  We  have  a  grander  line 
marked  out.  We  propose  to  develop  here  the  com- 
ing race  of  giant  Americans,  greatest  in  stature  and 
in  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  whole  world. 
We  take  it  that  the  Klondike  survivors  will  furnish 
the  physical  elements  and  the  Chicago  survivors  the 
selected  elements  of  mental  and  moral  hardihood. 
These  factors  we  shall  combine  and  demonstrate  that 
the  semi-tropics  have  not  lost  their  cunning  in  gen- 
erating world-beating  races.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
fulfill  this  lofty  purpose  while  we  have  to  cater  to 
the  ordinary  runs  of  winter-fliers  and  have  our  at- 
mosphere alive  with  their  bacteria.  We  can  turn 
this  whole  line  of  activity  over  to  you  as  our  strictly 
tropical  annex,  and  by  mutually  serving  each  other's 
interests  we  can  have  a  Cali-Hawaiian  understand- 
ing respecting  the  relations  of  climate  to  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  which  will  simply  throw  into 
the  shade  everything  that  has  been  realized  since  the 
closing  of  the  establishment  on  the  Euphrates.  With 
sisterly  affection,  California. 


We  are  not- looking  for  many  increases  in  the  total 
assessments  of  California  counties  this  year,  and  yet 
several  have  already  scored  an  advance.  Assessor 
Barhan  of  Tehama  county  has  increased  the  assess- 
ment of  his  county  $197,000,  owing  to  the  higher 
prices  of  grain,  cattle  and  sheep  which  have  pre- 
vailed. Wheat  was  assessed  at  $15  per  ton  last  year 
and  $20  per  ton  this  year,  a  raise  of  33J  per  cent. 
Cattle  were  assessed  at  $10  per  head  last  year  and 
$12.50  this  year,  a  raise  of  25  per  cent.  Sheep  were 
assessed  at  $1.50  per  head  last  year  and  $2  this 
year,  a  raise  of  per  cent.  On  real  estate  there 
is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  assessments,  but  an  in- 
crease on  improvements.  Yuba  county  increases  its 
roll  $205,255  this  year.  Sutter  county  adds  over 
$250,000.  This  increase  is  mostly  on  wheat  in  ware- 
house, personal  property  and  improvements  on  real 
estate,  the  land  values  remaining  about  the  same. 
These  counties  all  lie  in  the  district  best  favored  by 
this  year's  rainfall. 


A  RATnER  remarkable  incident  was  the  return, 
unattended,  of  nine  horses  from  the  Inyo  county 
pasturage  to  Ventura,  whence  they  had  been  driven 
several  months  ago  by  F.  S.  Cook.  It  is  presumed 
the  animals  broke  away  from  the  pastured  band  and 
immediately  started  for  home,  and  as  they  were 
missing  but  three  days  the  distance — several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  that  mostly  through  desert  coun- 
try— must  have  been  traversed  in  that  time.  Lack 
of  feed  and  water  and  sore  feet  caused  by  the  long 
trip  have  left  the  horses  in  poor  condition.  Most  of 
them  are  the  property  of  J.  R.  Willoughby. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Buffalo  Tree  Hopper  on  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  sample  of  an  insect  that 
is  infesting  a  number  of  my  apple  trees.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  name  of  the  pest  and  the  remedy  for 
it. — Grower,  Sonoma  County. 

The  insect  is  the  "Buffalo  tree  hopper"  (Ceresa 
bubalus),  an  old  Eastern  enemy  of  the  apple  tree,  but 
one  which  fortunately  seldom  occurs  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  much  injury.  Judging  from  the  quan- 
tities of  young  hoppers  which  your  sample  com- 
prises, they  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  vigor- 
ously. They  are  sucking  insects  and  cannot  be  pois- 
oned, but  kerosene  emulsion  or  the  resin  wash  applied 
with  a  good  spray  pump  will  dispose  of  them. 

For  resin  wash  the  proportions  are  eight  pounds  of 
resin,  two  pounds  of  standard  caustic  soda  and  one 
pint  of  fish  oil  for  forty  gallons,  for  use  on  trees  in 
foliage.  In  making  the  soap  the  ingredients  are 
placed  in  a  closed  kettle  with  enough  water  to  cover, 
and  are  boiled  for  two  hours,  when  all  will  be  united 
into  a  soap.  In  diluting,  only  a  little  water  should 
be  added  at  a  time,  and  stirred  in;  or,  better,  hot 
water  should  be  used,  because  of  the  danger  of  chill- 
ing the  soap  and  causing  it  to  harden,  when  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  dissolve  it  again. 

Kerosene  emulsion  requires  some  care  in  prepara- 
tion to  secure  a  good  emulsion.  The  ingredients  are 
two  parts  of  kerosene  to  one  of  sour  milk,  or  of 
strong  soap  solution.  The  latter  must  be  made  boil- 
ing hot  and  added  to  the  kerosene,  and  the  whole 
pumped  through  a  spray  nozzle  for  fifteen  minutes. 
After  pumping  a  few  minutes  the  whole  mass  will 
become  beautifully  creamy  and  apparently  perfectly 
emulsified;  but  if  a  little  is  placed  in  water  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  the  kerosene  separates  out  and 
rises  to  the  surface.  The  pumping  must  therefore 
be  continued  to  about  the  time  indicated.  When  the 
emulsion  is  perfect  there  will  be  no  separation  when 
diluted.  The  proportions  are  three  ounces  of  soap  in 
three  pints  of  water  or  three  pints  of  sour  milk,  and 
three  quarts  of  kerosene  for  ten  gallons  of  emulsion 
for  scale  insects,  or  for  fifteen  gallons  of  emulsion  for 
plant  lice. 

Another  formula,  which  is  easier  made  but  more 
expensive,  and  so  only  recommended  for  use  on  a 
small  scale,  consists  in  using  eight  times  as  much 
soap.  When  so  made  the  creamy  mixture  described 
above,  obtained  within  five  minutes,  is  a  permanent 
emulsion.  This  is  known  as  Prof.  Cook's  formula. 
Legumes  for  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor. — A  friend  suggests  millet  as  a 
green  manure  crop,  while  from  my  knowledge  of 
farming  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  I  should  prefer  clover 
because  of  its  large  root  growth — and  in  a  measure 
I  confirm  my  faith  by  the  fact  that  a  man  in  digging 
a  hole  for  a  tree  on  my  place  found  a  root  of  alfalfa 
going  more  than  3  feet  deep  and  noted  that  the 
ground  was  more  easily  dug  near  this  root.  Now 
just  such  opening  on  my  heavy  soil  is  to  be  desired, 
but  by  what  crops  to  attain  the  result — at  the  same 
time  having  regard  to  best  cultivation  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  trees  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 
The  trees  are  oranges  and  mainly  of  seven  years 
growth.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions 
you  can  give  me. — Orange  Grower,  San  Bernardino. 

You  are  perfectly  right  in  demurring  to  the  pre- 
scription of  millet  for  green  manuring.  Millet  is  a 
very  indefinite  term  for  there  are  about  as  many 
millets  in  the  world  as  there  are  beans.  But  none  of 
the  millets  answer  the  highest  requirements  for 
green  manuring,  because  they  are  not  leguminous 
plants  and  consequently  do  not  have  the  power  of 
adding  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  All  plants 
by  their  decay  in  the  soil  add  organic  matter  to  it 
and  this  matter  is  of  nitrogenous  character,  but  the 
leguminous  plant  does  this  and  does  a  great  deal 
more,  for  by  its  special  ability  to  use  atmospheric 
nitrogen  it  supplies  added  nitrogen.  You  are  per- 
fectly right  also  in  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
deep-rooting  legume  and  your  observation  of  the 
effects  of  such  roots  in  soil  amelioration.  There  is 
now  reason  to  believe  that  where  moisture  is  ample 
for  both  alfalfa  and  trees  we  shall  come  to  using  this 
plant  for  a  permenent  cover  of  orchard  ground  as  a 
substitute  for  part  of  the  clean  culture  which  is  now 
observed.  This  is,  in  fact,  already  being  done  to 
some  extent.  It  is  also  probable  that  alfalfa  can  be 
used  for  a  certain  time  even  where  its  permanent 
stand  is  not  desirable,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  destroy 
alfalfa  with  a  well  sharpened  plow  point  although 


the  roots  may  have  attained  considerable  thickness. 
Of  course  this,  as  already  stated,  depends  upon 
moisture  supply,  where  that  is  scant,  clean  culture 
for  moisture  conservation  is  unavoidable.  But 
where  moisture  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  trees  is 
available  it  will  be  used  in  future  indirectly  for  their 
benefit  in  ways  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  dis- 
cern, and  one  of  these  is  likely  to  be  the  summer 
growth  of  legumes  in  the  orchard. 

As  to  various  crops  available  for  green  manuring 
and  their  comparative  suitability  the  carefully  pre- 
pared article  of  J.  W.  Mills  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  June  25,  gives  the  latest  information.  Ex- 
periments and  observation  in  this  line  are  still  in 
progress  and  will  be  described  from  time  to  time  in 
our  columns. 

Will  the  Almond  Trees  Live? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  six-acre  orchard  of  al- 
monds of  different  varieties,  four-year-old  trees.  So 
far  they  have  produced  nothing  to  speak  of,  and,  in 
fact,  this  year  absolutely  nothing.  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  and  dries  out  quickly.  I  have  not  irri- 
gated them  this  year,  and  lately  the  leaves  have  be- 
gun to  fall  off.  Some  people  tell  me  not  to  give  them 
water  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  they  have  made 
their  growth,  and  if  they  should  have  water  it  should 
have  been  during  the  winter  months;  and  others  tell 
me  that  they  should  never  be  irrigated,  while  still 
another  party  has  told  me  to  irrigate  them  in  Au- 
gust. I  might  just  here  state  that  they  were  irri- 
gated freely  the  first  year  and  after  that  only  about 
once  a  year.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  will  they 
stand  a  drouth  or  do  you  think  from  their  present 
condition  that  there  would  be  fear  of  them  dying  ? 
Kindly  let  me  know  what  you  would  advise  me  to  do 
with  them  and  I  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you. — 
Enquirer,  San  Fernando. 

As  the  trees  are  young  and  have  borne  no  fruit  and 
have  apparently  finished  the  growth  of  the  year, 
they  will  probably  live  through  without  irrigation 
unless  the  soil  should  be  so  coarse  that  drying  would 
go  on  even  to  drawing  the  sap  from  the  roots.  That 
can  be  told  by  digging  and  examining  the  soil.  If  it 
has  no  sensible  moisture,  water  should  be  given  in 
small  amount:  not  enough  to  restart  growth,  but 
simply  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  sap  which  is 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  dormant  tree. 

Is  it  Water  Enough? 

To  the  Editor: — My  prune  trees  are  suffering 
from  drought  and  I  have  had  125  gallons  of  water 
hauled  to  every  tree.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  alive  during  the  present  summer 
and  ensure  the  growth  of  fruit  buds  ?  When  do  the 
fruit  buds  on  prune  trees  mature  for  next  year's 
crop  ? — Beginner,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

You  do  not  give  the  age  of  your  trees  nor  whether 
your  soil  is  heavy  and  retentive  or  loose  or  leachy. 
All  these  things  have  to  be  considered.  The  amount 
of  water  you  mention  ought  to  help  through  a  me- 
dium-sized tree  on  a  fairly  retentive  soil  if  the  sur- 
face is  well  cultivated  after  watering  and  enable  it 
to  perfect  fruit  buds.  The  fruit  buds  are  matured 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  active  season  of  the 
leaf,  after  the  terminal  growth  has  ceased.  It  is  not 
enough  that  buds  should  be  matured;  they  should  be 
strongly  matured  to  ensure  the  setting  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  fruit.  For  this  reason  the  preserva- 
tion of  energy  in  the  tree  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  growing  season  is  very  important. 

Naphtholeum  for  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  lately  in 
the  Rural  about  red  spider.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
did  for  it,  with  good  success.  Three  years  ago  I 
grafted  300  almond  trees  to  French  prune.  The 
almonds  were  covered  with  red  spider,  and  so  con- 
sequently were  the  grafts.  I  noticed  them  looking 
very  badly  and  covered  them  with  sulphur,  but  it 
did  them  no  good.  The  grafts  looked  as  though  dy- 
ing: the  leaves  turned  black — and  I  felt  rather  bad 
about  it.  I  took  naphtholeum  and  diluted  it,  one 
part  to  eighty  parts  of  clear  water,  and  sprayed  iij 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  it  was  the  end  of  the 
red  spider.  I  never  saw  any  but  dead  ones  after- 
wards, and  I  examined  very  thoroughly  with  a  glass. 
They  were  piled  up  in  masses  dead.  My  grafts  grew 
splendidly  after  that;  they  are  about  20  feet  high 
now. — J.  R.  Caxton,  Livermore. 

Red  spiders  are  quite  easy  to  kill  with  washes,  ex- 
cept when  in  the  egg  state.  The  sulphur  treatment 
is  largely  relied  upon  because  it  is  more  cheaply  and 
easily  applied.  Such  wide  dependence  has  been 
placed  upon  sulphuring  for  the  last  decade  or  more 
that  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  its  general 
efficiency,  though  it  may  miss  sometimes,  as  Mr. 
Caxton  says  it  did  with  him.  It  is  harder  to  hold 
the  fumes  on  a  graft  than  in  the  foliage  of  a  tree. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  July  18,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

Only  a  trace  of  rain  was  reported  during  the 
week.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  ripening 
fruits.  Apricot  drying  is  nearly  completed.  A  sand 
storm  on  the  13th  caused  some  damage  to  ripe  fruit 
in  Fresno  county.  High  winds  have  hurt  hay  in 
some  localities,  and  the  yield  is  lighter  than  was  ex- 
pected. Alfalfa  shows  the  effect  of  light  rainfall. 
Grain  harvesting  continues  with  varying  results, 
the  effects  of  the  norther  early  in  the  season  being 
now  apparent.  Some  localities  with  windbrakes  will 
have  a  larger  yield  on  this  account;  a  large  amount 
of  grain  was  shelled  out  and  is  now  on  the  ground. 
Grapes  promise  to  make  a  very  large  and  fine  crop. 
There  is  little  injury  yet  reported  from  sunburn. 
Grasshoppers  and  vinehoppers  are  reported  in  some 
sections. 

Shasta.— First  crop  of  figs  have  all  dropped;  second  crop  not 
worth  mention;  apples  and  peaches  also  dropping. 

Butte.— Peaches  are  going  to  canneries.  Tragedy  prunes  nearly 
all  picked.  Weather  favorable  for  oranges.  Extensive  irrigation 
necessary  to  insure  crop  of  citrus  fruit.  Wheat  yield  showing  up 
well. 

Glenn.— Favorable  weather  for  harvesting. 

Yuba.— Harvesting  more  than  half  completed.  Estimated  loss 
from  north  wind,  one-third ;  and  about  same  loss  to  pears.  Hops 
doing  well.  Alfalfa  fields  show  effects  of  light  rainfall.  Dry  spring 
is  now  showing  its  effects  in  upland  orchards;  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  and  the  trees  making  poor  growth 

Colusa.— About  one-third  of  a  crop  of  barley  and  wheat;  in  some 
localities  where  there  were  windbreaks,  somewhat  better  results. 
Harvesting  is  nearly  over;  yield  on  best  summer-fallowed  land  is 
only  fair.   Fruit  poor. 

Yolo. — Grasshoppers  and  vinehoppers  are  doing  much  damage  to 
Muscat  grapes.  Some  vineyards  suffering  from  sunburn.  Melons 
ready  to  pick.  GraiE  harvesting  about  over;  crop  light.  Cutting 
second  crop  of  alfalfa. 

Sacramento.— Very  warm  with  little  wind.  No  burning  of  grapes 
reported,  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  very  large.  Harvesting  and 
threshing. 

Solano.— Cool  weather  most  of  week.  Late  peaches  will  be 
smaller  than  usual.  Threshing  grain,  which  shows  effect  of  north 
wind.   Grapes  damaged  by  north  winds. 

Placer.— Peaches,  plums  and  apples  coming  on.  Prospects  of 
large  grape  crop. 

El  Dorado.— Fruit  ripening  rapidly. 

San  Joaquin.— Warm  with  westerly  winds.  Harvesting  well 
along.  Shipping  some  peaches  and  Tragedy  prunes;  prunes  good 
in  some  sections,  poor  in  others.  Olives  have  not  set  well.  Melons 
coming  on  slowly,  being  injured  by  birds  and  jack  rabbits.  Pros- 
pects of  largest  crop  of  Tokay  grapes  ever  known. 

Stanislaus. — Heavy  north  wind  every  afternoon.  Harvesting 
progressing  rapidly.  Vineyards  promising.  Second  crop  of  hay 
well  under  cover. 

Merced.— Harvesting  nearly  over.  Sweet  potatoes  look  well  and 
promise  a  large  crop.   Grapes  continue  to  do  well. 

Fresno. — Light  crop  of  early  peaches  and  pears  nearly  all  picked. 
Harvesting  will  last  several  weeks.   Heavy  crop  of  grapes. 

Kings.— Warm  and  southwest  winds.  Grapes  and  summer  crops 
doing  well.  Alfalfa  hay  cut  every  six  weeks;  is  light  from  high 
winds  and  lack  of  water. 

Tulare.— All  fruits  doing  well.  Prunes  dropping.  Summer  crop 
of  corn  looking  well. 

Kern.— Warm.   Shipping  hay.   Raisin  prospects  good. 

Inyo.— Fruit  generally  a  failure.  Potatoes  have  done  well.  First 
crop  of  alfalfa  nearly  all  gathered  and  stacked. 

Lake.— Weather  favorable  for  all  crops.  Haying  nearly  finished. 
Heading  and  reaping.  Previous  estimates  of  excellent  crop  sus- 
tained. Prunes  look  well,  though  some  are  dropping.  Grapes 
thrifty. 

Sonoma.— Cool  with  southerly  winds.  All  crops  doing  well.  Hay- 
ing finished.  Harvesting  grain.  Prunes  heavy,  but  only  a  partial 
crop  of  grapes. 

Napa.— Hay  crop  good;  grain  fair.  Peaches  are  small;  pears, 
plums  and  early  apples  fair;  apricots  poor;  grapes  promise  a  large 
yield;  corn  and  potatoes  fair.  Weather  favorable  for  harvesting 
grain  and  Tragedy  prunes.   Trees  are  showing  the  lack  of  moisture. 

Alameda.— Little  grain.  Peaches  and  apricots  small;  almonds 
better  than  expected;  grapes  doing  well,  but,  like  all  other  crops, 
show  lack  of  moisture. 

Santa  Clara.— Apricots  not  one-tenth  of  a  crop.  Orchardists 
hauling  water  to  irrigate  trees.  Prunes  are  still  dropping  and  crop 
will  be  short.  Canneries  busy  with  apricots  and  pears.  Irrigation 
necessary  to  save  crops  on  most  soils.   Beets  doing  well. 

San  Mateo.— Warm.  Fruit  ripening.  Hay  balers  busy.  Har- 
vesting; yield  light. 

Santa  Cruz.— Crops  fair.  Haying. 

San  Benito.— Good  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  of  medium  size.  Hot 
weather  ripening  fruit. 

Monterey.— Warm  with  strong  northwest  winds.  Favorable 
weather  for  beets  and  potatoes.   Haying  completed. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — Very  warm  and  little  fog.  Some  summer 
crops  show  the  lack  of  moisture  and  may  not  mature.  Pumpkins, 
potatoes  and  corn  are  doing  well.  Hot  weather  has  damaged  fruits 
on  uplands,  but  not  on  bottom  lands. 

Santa  Barbara.— Light  crop  of  apricots.  Some  hay ;  beans  prac- 
tically a  failure.   Foggy  nights  were  beneficial. 

Ventura.— Drying  apricots  nearly  completed.  Many  tons  of 
green  fruit  shipped  to  canneries. . 

Los  Angeles  —One-fourth  of  the  corn  crop  has  dried  up  and  must 
be  harvested  for  fodder.   Apricots  all  picked. 

San  Bernardino.— Apricots  all  dried  and  being  shipped. 

Orange.— Favorable  for  apricot  drying,  which  is  well  under  way. 
Oranges  all  gone  except  a  few  late  Valencias. 

Riverside —Very  warm.  Oranges  doing  well;  hot  weather  kill- 
ing scale. 

San  Diego.— Pears  are  good;  apricot  drying  will  soon  be  over; 
fair  crop,  good  in  quality.  Demand  for  lemons  is  denuding  trees  of 
all  fruit  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Weather  has  been  warm  with  dust 
storms.  Pastures  getting  scarce.  Water  decreasing  in  surface 
and  underground  streams.  No  serious  results  yet  from  scant 
water  supply. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  favorable.  Grass  and  clover  hay 
cut;  well  cured;  unusually  heavy  crop  secured.  Oats  and  hay  now 
being  harvested.  Potatoes  promise  an  immense  crop.  Apples  and 
prunes  also  very  promising. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week.. . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
■  Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

T 

T 

.00 

.07 

48 

64 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

64 

102 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

54 

98 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

50 

67 

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

58 

104 

Independence  

.00 

T 

* 

* 

62 

100 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.04 

T 

48 

86 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.06 

.02 

.01 

58 

90 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

T 

T 

60 

74 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.09 

74 

112 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Some  Less  Known  Semi-Tropical  Fruits. 


By  C.  P.  Taft  of  Orange  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  California 
Pomological  Society. 

This  paper  is  principally  about  certain  fruits  not 
commonly  planted  but  worthy  of  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation, and  also  incidentally  about  some  new  varie- 
ties. More  or  less  attention  has  been  called  to  them 
by  others,  and  they  are  regarded  as  of  great  prom- 
ise by  horticulturists,  who  think  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  fruit  industry  there  will  be  more 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  new  than  in  the  old. 

The  Loquat.— First,  because  best  known,  is  the 
loquat,  a  fruit  of  which  there  are  already  several 
orchards  in  the  State.  Botanically  speaking,  it  is 
the  Photinia  or  Eriobotyra  Japonica  of  Japan,  with 
almost  entire  leaves  1  foot  long,  the  lower  surface 
and  corymb  covered  with  dense,  rather  dusty,  wool, 
has  yellowish  white,  very  fragrant,  flowers,  and  an 
edible  reddish  or  yellow  fruit,  resembling  a  small 
apple  or  pear,  with  one  to  ten  large  seeds.  The 
blossoms  appear  from  the  last  of  August  to  well 
into  December,  and  the  fruit  matures  from  Febru- 
ary to  June,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  coming  usually 
about  the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  but  depending  in 
this  respect  largely  upon  the  location  and  character 
of  the  season.  The  word  loquat  means,  as  nearly  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  "crazy  fruit,"  prob- 
ably because  it  markedly  invests  the  seasons.  In 
style  of  growth  the  seedling  trees  vary  greatly,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  seedlings  of  all  kinds. 
Budded  trees,  however,  present  the  same  general 
appearance. 

New  Variety. — Some  twelve  years  ago  I  first  be- 
came interested  in  this  fruit.  The  fact  that  it 
ripened  at  a  time  when  fruit  of  its  class  was  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  market,  and  all  fruits  were 
more  or  less  scarce,  convinced  me  that  it  only 
needed  proper  attention  to  become  very  profitable. 
While  most  of  the  few  trees  then  planted  were  seed- 
lings, there  were  some  which  were  claimed  to  be 
budded.  These  had,  however,  very  little,  if  any, 
superiority  over  others,  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
justify  any  extensive  planting.  A  few  years  later  I 
found  that  about  one  of  fifty  seedlings  which  I  had 
planted  far  excelled  most  of  the  others  in  size,  pro- 
lificness  and  beauty  of  clusters.  This  I  named  the 
Advance,  and  it  has  been  my  standby  ever  since, 
many  trees  having  been  budded  from  it,  and  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  that  is  on  the  whole  its  equal,  though 
I  have  since  then  fruited  several  hundred  seedlings 
from  it. 

I  have  here  some  samples.  The  frost,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  came  to  the  State,  has  this  year  mate- 
rially injured  the  fruit,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  as  good  clusters  as  usual.  Last  year  bunches  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  none  less  than  2\  inches  long, 
were  not  uncommon.  Such  fruit,  if  ripe,  would  sell 
anywhere.  From  $80  to  $100  per  ton  is  what  it  com- 
mands in  the  Los  Angeles  market  to-day.  I  say  if 
ripe  because  very  many  mistake  the  first  yellow 
tinge  for  maturity,  and  send  to  market  a  fruit  that 
is  extremely  acid.  The  Advance,  when  thoroughly 
ripe,  is  of  an  orange  yellow  and  very  sweet.  Two 
hundred  pounds  of  good  fruit  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect from  a  tree  in  full  bearing,  and  I  have  had  more 
than  that.  The  demand  increases  with  the  supply. 
As  yet  there  is  not  enough  budded  fruit  to  supply 
Los  Angeles  alone.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  will  be  shipping  this  fruit  East  by  the  carload, 
and  then  for  years  a  loquat  orchard  will  be  second 
to  no  orange  orchard  in  the  county  from  a  profitable 
standpoint.  If  treated  with  care  the  fruit  will  keep 
for  several  weeks,  which  makes  it  at  least  equal,  for 
shipping,  to  most  deciduous  fruits. 

While  the  Advance  is  the  best  loquat,  there  are 
several  others — seedlings  from  it — which  are  espe- 
cially good.  I  have  here  some  samples  of  one  which 
I  have  called  the  Victor,  which  is  perhaps  the  best. 
It  has  redder  flesh  than  its  parent,  and  is  perhaps 
larger,  but  the  clusters  are  not  so  fine.  For  can- 
ning it  is  undoubtedly  superior.  Other  seedlings 
have  excelled  in  one  or  more  points.  There  is  one 
which,  when  fully  ripe,  has  a  flavor  quite  like  a  pine- 
apple, but  it  is  rather  small.  Among  seedlings  no 
two  trees  are  likely  to  have  the  same  flavor,  and 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  there  is  a  very  wide 
range.  They  also  differ  much  in  the  number  of  seeds. 
I  have  seen  several  trees  whose  fruit  was  one- 
seeded,  but  invariably  of  poor  quality,  and  I  have 
one  tree  that  is  practically  seedless,  but  which  has 
never  yet  matured  its  fruit,  a  fact  which  I  attribute 
to  the  frost. 

The  loquat  can  be  budded  or  grafted  to  the  apple, 
pear  or  quince,  but  it  succeeds  best  worked  on  its 
own  wood.  The  tree  will  often  bear  the  year  after 
budding,  if  permitted,  especially  if  it  has  not  made  a 
very  vigorous  growth.  One  way  of  growing  them 
which  I  like  is  to  plant  small  seedlings  in  rows  about 
10  or  12  feet  apart,  and  bud  them  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.    By  letting  them  fruit  at  will  the  tree  is 

jmewhat  dwarfed,  and  they  can  be  treated  much 
the  same  as  blackberries  in  other  like  points.  One 


year's  time,  however,  would  be  saved  by  plants 
budded  at  the  start. 

Before  we  leave  the  loquat  we  should  especially 
note  the  fact  that  it  is  remarkably  free  from  insect 
pests.  No  injurious  scale  seems  to  find  it  a  conge- 
nial home.  Occasionally  on  young  trees,  or  trees 
whose  growth  is  checked  by  cutting  back,  a  sort  of 
knot  is  found.  If  this  is  carefully  shaved  it  will  not, 
generally,  return,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  will 
weaken  the  tree,  besides  rendering  it  unsightly.  A 
kind  of  rust,  much  more  in  evidence  some  years  than 
others,  works  on  the  fruit  and  renders  some  of  it  un- 
marketable. I  think  that  is  caused  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  wind  and  rain.  The  last  two  seasons 
have  been  especially  free  from  it.  As  yet  it  has  not 
been  so  serious  a  pest  as  to  demand  much  attention. 

Custard  Apple. — The  cherimoya,  or  custard  apple, 
is  a  fruit  which  I  feel  confident  will  some  day  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  frostless  localities,  such  as  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  foothills  east  of  Orange.  I 
feel  that  I  am  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  show 
you  the  excellent  specimen  which  I  picked  from  the 
tree  last  week.  It  was  grown  at  Villa  Park,  on  a 
tree  belonging  to  Mr.  Wm.  Burge.  He  has  two 
trees,  seedlings  from  fruit  raised  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mil- 
ler of  Cahuenga.  Seedling  cherimoyas  are  gener- 
ally shy  bearers,  but  these  are  quite  prolific.  They 
have  borne  good  crops  for  the  past  two  years,  being 
now,  I  should  judge,  about  seven  years  old.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  putting  out  a  great  number  of  blossoms. 

A  strange  point  with  this  fruit  is  its  time  of  ripen- 
ing. The  bulk  of  the  crop  comes  in  the  winter 
months,  though  some  seasons  specimens  may  be 
obtained  throughout  the  year.  The  market  price  is 
high.  Fifteen  cents  per  pound  is  as  low  as  I  have 
ever  known  them  to  be,  while  as  much  as  $3  has  been 
paid  for  an  extra  fine  specimen. 

The  outside  of  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a 
pineapple  in  its  markings.  When  fully  ripe  it  is  of 
a  yellowish  color.  The  flesh  inside  is  white,  about 
the  consistency  of  the  banana,  and  encloses  a  num- 
ber of  black  or  brownish  seeds  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  corn.  The  flavor  is  suggested — but  only 
suggested — by  the  name,  custard  apple.  As  it  can 
be  ripened  oil  the  tree,  it  should  stand  shipment 
well.  All  trees  in  southern  California  are,  so  far  as 
I  know,  seedlings,  and  should  it  be  found  that  as  a 
rule  they  are  shy  bearers,  the  remedy  would  be  to 
bud  from  those  trees  which  bear  well.  I  am  told  that 
the  tree  becomes  quite  large,  though  the  largest  I 
have  seen  was  about  the  size  of  an  eight  year-old 
peach  tree. 

Alligator  Pear. — The  Avocado,  or  alligator  pear, 
has  been  successfully  grown  at  Santa  Barbara  and  in 
Cahuenga  valley,  and  the  fruit  occasionally  appears 
for  sale  in  the  Los  Angeles  markets.  The  shape  is 
that  of  a  pear,  color  yellow  or  purple,  according  to 
variety.  The  outer  skin  is  somewhat  hard  and 
gourd-like.  Beneath  this  and  enclosing  the  one 
large  seed  is  the  edible  portion,  about  the  consist- 
ency of  butter,  and  tastes  like  the  meat  of  a  walnut. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  them  are  extrava- 
gant in  their  praises.  The  trees  are  obtainable  and 
everyone  who  lives  in  a  suitable  locality  should  get 
at  least  a  tree  or  two.  This  fruit  also  comes  in  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Passion  Fruits. — The  last  fruit  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  ganadilla,  or  passion  fruit.  In 
Australia  this  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  popular,  and 
always  commands  a  high  price.  We  have  two  varie- 
ties which  do  well  here,  the  Passiflora  edulis,  which 


itself  is  very  ornamental  and  a  rapid  grower,  so 
that  it  very  quickly  conceals  whatever  it  is  attached 
to,  and  it  is  quite  worth  cultivating  for  ornament 
alone.  Unless  checked  by  unfavorable  weather, 
these  vines  grow  and  bear  throughout  the  year. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  peculiar  orange  flavor  and  it  seems 
to  me  would  not  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  ;  but  I  could 
imagine  that  some  people  would  be  quite  fond  of  it. 
It  has  a  hard  skin  and  ships  well. 


Yellow  Jacket  Pest. 


To  the  fruit  grower  who  dries  his  fruit  in  the  sun 
there  is  no  more  annoying  pest  than  the  yellow 
jacket.  A.  V.  L.  gives  the  Ukiah  Republican  his 
method  of  trapping  jackets  as  follows  :  This  pestif- 
erous insect  dwells  in  colonies  in  the  ground  and 
sallies  forth  in  search  of  sustenance,  consuming  the 
ripe  fruit  on  the  tree  and  vine  as  well  as  the  fruit 
undergoing  the  process  of  drying,  thus  destroying 
its  market  value  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely. 
Hence  it  behooves  the  farmer  to  seek  means  for  his 
destruction.  This  can  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Take  a  few  empty  nail  kegs  and  remove  the 
heads  so  that  they  will  be  open  at  both  ends.  Then 
with  a  swab  or  brush  give  them  a  coating  of  pine  tar 
on  the  inside,  laying  them  on  their  sides  ;  place  a 
shingle  across  the  bilge  on  the  inside  of  the  keg 
about  the  middle,  upon  which  place  a  handful  of 
chopped  meat  of  any  kind  ;  then  place  these  kegs 
around  where  the  fruit  is  drying.  The  yellow  jacket, 
being  fond  of  meat,  will  leave  the  fruit  to  go  to  it, 
finding  its  locality  apparently  by  scent.  Alighting 
on  the  minced  meat  they  will  soon  gorge  themselves 
and  carry  some  pieces  away  with  them,  which  will 
invariably  land  them  in  the  tar.  where  they  stick 
fast  and  perish.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  only  a  few 
days  until  all  of  the  colonies  existing  within  the 
radius  of  operations  detrimental  to  your  fruit  dry- 
ing will  be  destroyed  and  your  fruit  will  be  safe  from 
further  depredation. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

To  Measure  Flowing  Water. 


To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  answer  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  next  week's  issue  how  a  gauge  may  be  made  for 
measuring  water  pumped  from  an  irrigating  pump  I — A  Sub- 
scriber, Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

To  tiie  Editor  : — Please  advise  me  what  a  miner's  inch  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  is.  1  had  understood  it  was 
"the  quantity  of  water  which  will  pass  through  an  opening 
1  inch  square  under  a  pressure  of  4  inches."  You  will  see 
from  the  enclosed  cutting  from  a  late  issue  of  a  city  paper 
that  it  gives  a  different  definition.  Which  is  correct  I — 
Edward  S.  Crane,  La  Habra,  Orange  Co. 

Such  questions  are  very  frequent  this  year,  as 
might  be  expected,  when  water  is  so  precious  a  com- 
modity, and  we  take  space  to  give  what  we  hope  will 
prove  a  verv  explicit  answer.  Bv  the  courtesy  of 
the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  121  Main  St.,  S.  P., 
we  are  able  to  give  diagrams  for  securing  miners' 
inch  measurement  for  measuring  the  water  of  a 
stream  by  a  weir  dam  and  the  table  by  which  the 
flow  can  be  at  once  interpreted  into  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  There  is  also  given  a  table  for  measure- 
ment of  water  flowing  from  a  tank  at  varying  pres- 
sures. If  these  instructions  are  carefully  mastered 
and  observed  very  accurate  results  should  be  secured. 

The  Miners  Inch. — The  term  miner's  inch  is  of  Cali- 
fornia origin,  and  not  known  or  used  in  any  other 


EXPLANATION   OF   MINERS'    INCH  MEASUREMENT. 


is  very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  the  Pasxijlora  quad-  locality,  it  being  a  method  of  measurement  adopted 
rangularis,  which  is  not  so  hardy  or  prolific,  but  has  by  the  various  ditch  companies  in  disposing  of  water 
a  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  and  very  large  to  their  customers.  The  term  is  more  or  less  in- 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  large  goose  egg.    The  vine  |  definite,  for  the  reason  that  the  water  companies  do 
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not  all  use  the  same  head  above  the  center  of  the 
aperture,  and  the  inch  varies  from  1.36  to  1.73  cubic 
feet  per  minute  each;  but  the  most  common  measure- 
ment is  through  an  aperture  2  inches  high  and  what- 
ever length  is  required  and  through  a  plank  14  inches 
thick,  as  shown  in  cut.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
aperture  should  be  2  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
measuring  box  and  the  plank  5  inches  high  above  the 
aperture,  thus  making  a  6-inch  head  above  the  center 
of  the  stream.  Each  square  inch  of  this  opening 
represents  a  miner's  inch,  which  is  equal  to  a  flow  of 
li  cubic  feet  per  minute. 


from  two  to  four  times  its  depth  for  small  quantities 
and  longer  for  large  quantities.  The  edges  of  the 
notch  should  be  bevelled  toward  the  intake  side  as 
shown.  The  overfall  below  the  notch  should  not  be 
less  than  twice  its  depth— that  is,  12  inches  if  the 
notch  is  6  inches  deep,  and  so  on. 

In  the  pond  about  6  feet  above  the  dam  drive  a 
stake,  and  then  obstruct  the  water  until  it  rises  pre- 
cisely to  the  bottom  of  the  notch  and  mark  the  stake 
at  this  level.  Then  complete  the  dam  so  as  to  cause 
all  the  water  to  flow  through  the  notch,  and,  after 
time  for  the  water  to  settle,  mark  the  stake  again 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Fattening  Range  Steers. 


Place  a  board  or  plank  in  the  stream,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  at  some  point  where  a  pond  will  form 
above.    The  length  of  the  notch  in  the  dam  should  be 


for  this  new  level.  If  preferred,  the  stake  can  be 
driven  with  its  top  precisely  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  notch  and  the  depth  of  the  water  be  measured 


Californians  in  several  counties  in  ordinary  years 
have  been  doing  quite  a  little  finishing  of  range  steers 
brought  in  from  the  South  and  East.  They  are,  of 
course,  continually  finishing  up  steers  of  local  growth 
for  local  markets,  and  are  therefore  interested  in 
the  general  course  of  experimentation  in  this  line. 
One  of  the  most  recent  experiments  was  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  results  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
a  bulletin  issued  by  that  institution. 

The  Animals. — The  experiment  proper  began  on 
December  7,  1896,  and  ended  April  19,  1897,  thus 
covering  a  period  of  131  days.  Some  eighteen  days 
were  occupied  prior  to  December  7  in  getting  the 
animals  accustomed  to  their  rations.  Nine  steers 
were  used  in  the  experiment.  They  formed  part  of 
a  carload  of  twenty-one  animals  purchased  by  the 
writer  near  Culbertson,  Montana.  They  were  all 
two  years  old  and  were  grades  of  the  various  beef 
breeds.  Individually  they  were  good  types,  but 
were  a  trifle  long  in  limb  and  coarse  in  bone.  They 
had  been  reared  under  semi-range  conditions,  that  is 
to  say,  they  pastured  on  the  range  all  the  year,  ex- 
cept in  the  severest  weather,  when  they  were  fed 
range  hay.  They  had  never  been  handled  save  when 
they  were  branded,  and  could  only  be  driven  by 
means  of  a  horse  and  rider,  that  is  to  say,  in  cow- 
boy fashion.  Tbe  cost  of  the  steers  in  Moutana  was 
$30  per  head.  The  freight  on  each  from  Culbertson 
to  St.  Paul,  including  food  on  the  way,  was  $4.04. 
When  they  reached  Crookston  the  whole  carload 
averaged  1097  lbs.  each,  and  the  nine  animals  put 
under  experiment  averaged  1109  lbs.,  shrunk  weight, 
and  they  only  averaged  1129  lbs.  when  put  under  ex- 
periment. The  gains  in  the  interval,  therefore,  were 
not  satisfactory.  The  steers  were  divided  into  three 
lots,  known  respectively  as  lots  1,  2  and  3,  and  in 
each  lot  the  animals  are  spoken  of  as  a,  b  and  c 
respectively.  The  object  in  thus  dividing  them  was 
to  ascertain  the  influence  of  light,  intermediate  and 
heavier  meal  factors  in  beef  production. 

The  Feed. — The  grain  fed  consisted  of  bran,  bar- 
ley, corn  and  oilcake  given  in  proportions  of  3,  3,  3 


TABLE  FOR  WEIR  MEASUREMENT. 

Giving  Cubic  Feet  of  Water  per  minute,  that  will  flow  over  a  Weir  one  inch 
wide  and  from  y&  to  20^6  inches  deep. 


INCHES. 
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4 
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4.14 

4.30 

5 

4.47 

4.64 

4.81 

4.98 

5.15 

5.33 

5.51 

5.69 

6 

5.87 

6.06 

6.25 

6.44 

6.62 

6.82 

7.01 

7.21 

7 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.01 

8.21 

8.42 

8.63 

8.83 

8 

9.05 

9.26 

9.47 

9.69 

9.91 

10.13 

10.35 

10.57 

9 

10.80 

11.02 

11.25 

11.48 

11.71 

11.94 

12.17 

12.41 

10 

12.64 

12.88 

13.12 

13.36 

13.60 

13.85 

14.09 

14.34 

11 

14.59 

14.84 

15.09 

15.34 

15.59 

15.85 

16.11 

16.36 

12 

16.02 

16.88 

17.15 

17.41 

17.67 

17.94 

18.21 

18.47 
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18.74 

19.01 

19.29 

19.56 

19.84 

20.11 

20.39 

20.67 
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20.95 

21.23 

21.51 

21.80 

22.08 

22.37 

22.65 
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15 

23.23 

23.52 

23.82 

24.11 

24.40 

24.70 

25.00 

25.30 

16 

25.60 

25.90 

26.20 

26.50 

26.80 

27.11 

27.42 

27.72 

17 

28.03 

28.34 

28.65 

28.97 

29.28 

29.59 

29.91 

30.22 

18 

30.54 

30.86 

31.18 

31.50 

31.82 

32.15 

32.47 

32.80 

19 

33.12 

33.45 

33.78 

34.11 

34.44 

34.77 

35.10 

35.44 

20 

35.77 

36.11  . 

36.45 

36.78 

37.12 

37.46 

37.80 

38.15 

TABLE  FOR  TANK  MEASUREMENT. 

Giving  the  number  of  Cubic  Feet  of  water  discharged  per  minute,  through  an 
orifice  one  inch  square,  under  any  Head  of  Water  from  3  to  72  inches. 


HEADS  IN 
INCHES. 

Cubic  Feet 
Diseh'd 

per 
minute. 

HKADS  IN 
INCHES. 

Cubic  feet 
Discharged 
per  minute. 

HEADS  IN 
INCHES. 

Cubic  feet 
Diseh'd  pel' 
minute 

HEADS  IN 
INCHES. 

Cubic  feet 
Discharged 
per  minute. 

HEADS  IN 
INCHES. 

Cubic  feel 
Diseh'd 

per 
minute. 

3 

1.12 

17 

2.51 

31 

3.36 

45 

4.05 

59 

4.63 

4 

1.27 

18 

2.58 

32 

3.41 

46 

4.09 

60 

4.65 

5 

1.40 

19 

2.64 

33 

3.47 

47 

4.12 

61 

4.72 

6 

1.52 

20 

2  71 

34 

3.52 

48 

4.18 

62 

4.74 

7 

1.64 

21 

2.78 

35 

3.57 

49 

4.21 

63 

4.78 
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1.75 

22 

2.84 

36 

3.62 

50 

4.27 

64 

4.81 

9 

1.84 

23 

2.90 

37 

3.67 

51 

4.30 

65 

4.85 

10 

1.94 

24 

2.97 

38 

3.72 

52 

4.34 

66 

4.89 

11 

2.03 

25 

3.03 

39 

3.77 

63 

4.39 

67 

4.92 

12 

2.12 

26 

3.08 

40 

3.81 

54 

4.42 

68 

4.97 

13 

2.20 

27 

3.14 

41 

3.86 

55 

4.46 

69 

5.00 

14 

2.28 

28 

3.20 

42 

3.91 

56 

4.52 

70 

5.03 

15 

2.36 

29 

3.25 

43 

3.95 

57 

4.55 

71 

5.07 

10 

2.43 

30 

3.31 

44 

4.00 

58 

4.58 

72 

5.09 

Example  Showing  the  Application  of  the  above  Table. 
Suppose  the  opening  to  be  36  inches  long  and  two  inches  high,  and  the  head 
of  water  above  the  opening  25  inches.  Multiply  the  length  36  by  2,  the  height 
of  the  opening,  and  it  gives  72.  Referring  to  the  above  table  opposite  25  inch 
head  will  be  found  3.03.  This  multiplied  by  72  gives  218. 16  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  water  passing  through  the  opening  per  minute. 
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Example  Showing  the  Application  of  the  above  Table. 

Suppose  the  Weir  to  be  66  inches  long,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  it  to  be 
inches.  Follow  down  the  left  left  hand  column  of  the  figures  in  the  table 
until  you  come  to  1 1  inches.  Then  run  across  the  table  on  a  line  with  the  1 1 , 
until  under  $4  on  top  line  and  you  will  find  15.85.  This  multiplied  by  66,  the 
length  of  Weir,  gives  1046. 10,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  passing  per 
minute. 


with  a  rule  after  the  wa- 
ter is  flowing  freely,  but 
the  marks  are  prefer- 
able in  most  cases.  The 
stake  can  then  be  with- 
drawn and  the  distance 
between  the  marks  is  the 
theoretical  depth  of  flow 
corresponding  to  the 
quantities  in  the  table. 


and  1  parts  of  each  by  weight.  But  on  March  29 
this  food  was  substituted  for  a  mixture  of  bran,  corn 
and  oilcake,  in  the  proportions  of  3,  6  and  1  narts 
respectively.  The  steers  in  lot  1  were  fed  7  lbs. 
each  per  day  of  the  grain  when  the  experiment 
began.  Those  in  lot  2  were  fed  9  lbs.  and  those  in 
lot  3  were  fed  11  lbs.  The  aim  was  to  add  1  lb.  per 
animal  at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks.  The  fodder 
consisted  of  corn  ensilage  and  mixed  hay  of  an  indif- 
ferent quality.    The  steers  in  lot  1  consumed  on  an 
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average  10.56  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  18.1?  lbs  of  ensi- 
lage and  9.08  lbs.  of  meal.  Those  in  lot  2  consumed 
8.99  lbs.  of  hay,  20.31  lbs.  of  ensilage  and  11.17  lbs. 
of  meal.  And  the  steers  in  lot 3  consumed  0.06  lbs. 
of  hay,  17.44  lbs.  of  ensilage  and  13.09  lbs.  of  meal. 
It  was  intended  to  feed  25  lbs.  of  ensilage  per  day, 
but  the  steers  could  not  be  made  to  eat  so  much. 

Tfie  Gain. —When  the  experiment  began  the 
steers  in  lot  1  weighed  on  an  average  1207  lbs.,  those 
in  lot  2  1138  lbs.,  and  those  in  lot  3  1155  lbs.  When 
the  experiment  closed  the  steers  in  lot  1  weighed, 
without  shrink,  1443  lbs.,  those  in  lot  2  1399  lbs., 
and  those  in  lot  3  1405  lbs.  The  combined  increase  in 
weight  made  bv  the  steers  in  lot  1  was  709  lbs.,  by 
those  in  lot  2  785  lbs.,  and  by  those  in  lot  3  758  lbs. 
The  average  daily  increase  in  weight  made  by  the 
steers  in  lot  1  was  1.81  lbs.,  by  those  in  lot  2  2.00 
lbs.,  and  by  those  in  lot  3  1.93  lbs.  The  steers  in 
lot  1  would  probably  have  made  the  greatest  in- 
crease but  for  the  ill  doing  of  the  steer  b  in  that  lot. 
He  was  a  bad  feeder,  capricious  in  his  appetite 
even  on  the  light  meal  ration  fed  to  him,  and  only 
gained  1.09  lbs.  a  day. 

Cost  and  Profit. — The  cost  of  the  food  fed  to  the 
three  steers  in  lot  1  was  $25.71,  to  the  three  in  lot  2 
$28  35,  and  to  the  three  in  lot  3  $30.70.  Had  food 
been  dear  the  difference  would  have  been  greater. 
The  cost  of  feeding  the  steers  in  lot  1  averaged  only 
6.54c  a  day,  those  in  lot  2  7.21c,  and  those  in  lot  3 
7.81c.  This  is  marvelously  cheap  feeding.  The 
Eastern  feeder  will  probably  shake  his  head,  but 
these  are  the  exact  figures.  The  average  cost  of 
making  100  lbs.  of  increase  with  the  steers  in  the 
different  lots  was  $3.94.  $3.69  and  $4.21  respectively. 
With  the  steer  c  in  lot  1  the  cost  was  only  $3.07  per 
100  lbs.  The  writer  never  made  beef  at  so  low  a  cost 
before,  and  may  never  do  so  again.  The  profit  from 
the  feeding  for  131  days  was  $61.20  with  the  steers 
in  lot  1,  $58.98  with  the  steers  in  lot  2,  and  $56.1<i 
with  the  steers  in  lot  3. 

The  steers  were  sold  to  Peter  VanHoven  of  New 
Brighton  for  the  Twin  City  trade.  The  price  paid 
was  $4,621  per  100  lbs.,  and  the  steers  had  cost 
when  put  upon  experiment  $3.13  per  100  lbs.  The 
increase  in  value,  therefore,  per  100  lbs.  was  $1,491. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  financial  out- 
come from  feeding  the  nine  steers  : 


Cash  received  April  17,  1897   $566  10 

Value  on  Dec.  8.  1896,  on  the  basis  of  cost  $328  59 

Cost  of  food   84  76 

Total  outlay  .•   413  35 

Total  net  profit   152  75 

Net  profit  on  one  steer   16  97 


Conclusions. — The  following  are  three  of  the  six 
conclusions  reached  : 

1.  That  cattle  averaging  about  1200  lbs.  when  put 
under  experiment  can  be  brought  to  a  good  finish, 
and  in  a  reasonable  time,  on  a  daily  allowance  of 
meal  averaging  not  more  than  9  lbs.  per  day,  with 
the  adjuncts  fed  in  this  experiment,  and  at  a  less 
cost  than  if  larger  quantities  of  meal  were  fed. 

2.  That  range  steers  put  under  what  may  be 
termed  farm  conditions  can  be  made  to  yield  a  sub- 
stantial profit  when  judiciously  bought,  fed  and  sold. 

3.  That  since  cattle  that  are  being  fattened  in 
the  feed  lots  of  the  West  are  usually  fed  much  larger 
quantities  of  meal  or  grain  than  were  given  to  the 
steers  in  this  experiment,  the  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  legitimate  that  much  of  the  meal  or  grain  so 
fed  is  wasted. 

Cheap  Foods. — The  cheapness  of  the  foods  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  experiment.  They  were  valued 
at  the  average  market  prices  paid  in  the  State,  as 
nearly  as  these  could  be  ascertained.  These  values 
were  as  follows  :  Bran  per  ton  $6.50,  hay  $3.50, 
corn  ensilage  $1.25,  oilcake  $14,  corn  per  bushel  18c, 
and  barley  16c.  And  there  was  allowed  for  grinding 
the  barley  and  corn  2|c  each  per  bushel. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Tiios.  Shaw. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Free  flarket  Established. 

The  free  public  market  on  the  San  Francisco 
water  front  is  established  so  far  as  an  enacting  re- 
solution can  accomplish  it. 

At  a  meeting  held  July  13  there  were  present  the 
Harbor  Commissioners,  the  chief  engineer  and  chief 
wharfinger  of  the  Board  and  Edward  P.  Adams,  W. 
P.  Cragin,  San  Jose;  W.  L.  Overhiser,  Stockton;  S. 
S.  Peck,  Petaluma;  J.  M.  Moore,  Alameda,  consitut- 
the  free  market  committee  of  the  Producers'  As- 
sociation. 

The  following  was  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners: 
"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that 
Jackson,  Washington  and  Clay-street  wharves  should 
be  used  for  a  free  market,  and  that  this  Board  will 
so  set  apart  such  wharves  for  such  purpose,  and 
begin  the  operation  of  said  free  market  as  soon  as 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same 
r">xx  be  formulated  and  the  proper  officers  selected." 

77«>  Arrangements. — The  communication  submitted 
by  the  committee  of  producers,  setting  forth  their 


wants  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the 
establishment  of  a  free  market,  both  to  the  producer 
and  to  the  consumer,  was  called  for  and  read,  em- 
bodying the  following  suggestions: 

The  object  of  the  free  market  movement  is  not 
alone  to  provide  some  special  facilities  for  farmers 
to  sell  their  own  produce,  but  to  concentrate  the 
entire  trade  from  first  hands  in  perishable  products 
upon  the  water  front,  separate  it  from  all  other 
trade,  subject  it  to  regulation  by  State  authority, 
give  to  farmers  desiring  to  sell  their  own  produce 
equal  advantages  with  those  preferring  to  sell 
through  commission  men,  and  permit  anyone  to  buy 
there  who  so  desires. 

Declare  all  state  proporty  where  perishable  prod- 
ucts are  sold  part  of  the  free  market,  and  subject  to 
its  regulations. 

Set  aside  Pacific,  Jackson  and  Washington-street 
wharves  with  their  bulkheads  for  the  dockage  of 
boats  bring  perishable  products  and  the  display  and 
sale  of  the  same. 

Assign  so  much  space  as  is  necessary  for  car 
tracks  and  sheds  for  display  at  point  to  which  the 
companies  will  agree  to  deliver  produce  coming  by 
railroad. 

Instruct  engineer  to  report  a  plan  for  rapid  and' 
economical  handling  of  produce  in  such  manner  that 
lots  consigned  to  the  same  individual  by  different 
lines  can  be  concentrated  at  one  spot. 

Set  a  day  in  the  near  future  when  regulations  will 
be  enforced  and  the  superintendent  take  office. 

Invite  producers'  committee  and  such  commission 
merchants  as  declare  their  intention  of  selling  pro- 
duce on  the  State  property  to  propose,  within  thirty 
days,  regulations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

Also  to  nominate  candidate  for  superintendent. 

Chairman  Colnon  appointed  Major  Harney  of  the 
Commission  and  E.  P.  Adams  of  the  producers'  com- 
mittee to  formulate  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  free  market  and  submit  them  to  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  at  an  early  date. 


SUGAR  BEET. 


The  Value  of  Sugar  Beet  Tops. 

To  the  Editor:— Prof.  Jaffa's  analysis  of  sugar 
beet  tops  conveys  to  me  but  little  information.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  made  the  analysis  or  simply  quotes  it, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  may  be  inaccurate. 

First,  as  to  the  information  contained,  he  quotes 
$1.40  as  the  value  per  ton  of  beet  tops  "  as  a  food." 
This  is  to  me  quite  indefinite.  "  As  a  food  "  fed  to 
what  ?  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  sheep,  pigs,  cows, 
steers,  horses  and  bipeds  will  all  eat  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  beet  tops.  If  fed  to  steers  to  make  beef,  at 
how  much  a  pound  is  the  beef  reckoned  as  sold  ?  If 
fed  to  cows  from  whose  milk  butter  is  made,  at  what 
price  is  the  butter  marketed  ?  The  value  must  vary 
in  every  instance. 

Let  me  carry  out  roughly  the  experiment  sug- 
gested in  my  last  and  see  what  value  per  ton  beet 
tops  may  have  "as  a  food."  Twelve  tons  of  beet 
tops  were  to  be  fed  to  twenty  cows  in  one  month, 
plus  unlimited  straw  and  some  waste  grain  milled — 
say  six  pounds  of  wheat  screenings  at  sc.  per  pound 
— and,  to  make  a  very  liberal  ration,  add  three 
pounds  cocoanut  cake  at  ljc.  The  month's  account 
will  stand  something  as  follows: 


Cr. 

6O0  pounds  butter  at  20c  net  $120 

18U)  gallons  skim  milk  fed  to  hogs  at  4c   12 

Total  $132 

Dr. 

6  tons  straw  at  $1  (20  pounds  per  diem  for  each  cow).  .$  6 

.1600  pounds  screenings  at    24 

1S0O  pounds  cocoanut  cake  at  l^c   24 

Labor  ami  matorial   80 

12  tons  beet  tops  at  $4   48 

Total  $132 


I  am  not  offering  this  as  a  specially  well  balanced 
ration,  but  simply  as  a  rough  illustration.  Already 
this  account  gives  value  "as  a  food  "  of  $4  per  ton 
to  beet  tops.  Now,  what  about  the  manure  ?  The 
600  pounds  of  butter  sold  takes  practically  nothing 
off  the  land,  being  of  that  class  of  substance  of  which 
the  air  is  an  inexhaustible  mine.  The  300  pounds  of 
pork,  being  largely  fat,  comes  under  a  similar  cate- 
gory. Almost  the  whole  of  the  beet  tops  are  avail- 
able as  a  fertilizer  in  the  shape  of  cow  and  hog 
manure,  and  thereto  is  added  5400  pounds  of  mill  feed 
that  the  cows  have  eaten,  which  will  certainly  justify 
us  in  adding  to  our  account  a  value  of  $30  for  manure 
per  twelve  tons  of  beet  tops  consumed.  This  gives 
a  gross  value  of  $6.50  per  ton  for  beet  tops  used  "  as 
a  food,"  against  $1.75  "as  a  fertilizer."  The  $30 
allowed  for  labor  and  material,  saving  about  $1  for 
material  (salt  and  cloth),  can  also  all  be  kept  in  the 
farmer's  family  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  the  work 
themselves.    So  much  for  that  part  of  the  question  ! 

Now,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis.  The 
word  "beet  tops,"  as  those  who  grow  sugar  beets 
know  to  their  cost,  does  not  mean  just  the  leaves  and 
leaf  stalks  of  the  beet.  The  University  of  California 
gives,  if  memory  serves  me  aright,  a  good  crop  of 
beets  at  twenty  tons  of  roots  and  twelve  tons  of 
tops.    It  is  safe  to  say  the  leaves  of  each  beet  weigh 


but  very  few  ounces.  Beet  tops,  thent  means  such 
portion  of  the  crop  as  becomes  green  by  obtruding 
Itself  above  ground  and  getting  its  complexion  ruined 
by  sun  exposure;  but  I  think  It  eminently  likely  that 
the  bulk  of  this  discolored  root  differs  comparatively 
little  in  composition  from  the  tissue  of  same  root 
underground. 

Now,  from  3000  tons  of  roots  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels 
expects  450  tons  of  sugar  daily  when  the  Salinas 
sugarie  runs.  This  gives  an  average  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  clean  sugar  to  100  pounds  of  beets.  To 
this  should  be  added  some  six  and  one-half  pounds  of 
molasses  to  take  the  proportion  given  on  page  18  of 
last  Rural.  This  makes  over  twenty  pounds  of 
carbohydrates  as  against  4.60  in  Prof.  Jaffa's  analy- 
sis. Possibly  his  figures  were  taken  from  Eastern 
results,  though,  even  in  Sweden  (see  Rural,  page 
18,  last  week),  "  the  product  was:  Sugar,  11.86 
per  cent,  and  molasses  2.88  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  beets."  Of  course,  Sweden  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  California.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  if  the  professor 
can't  make  a  little  better  showing  on  behalf  of  the 
California  cow.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  July  10,  1898. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Report  of  the  Hollister  Creamery. 

There  is  very  much  to  be  learned  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  creameries.  They  are  usually  officered 
by  intelligent  business  men  who  are  making  the 
most  diligent  effort  to  attain  success  and  their  dec- 
larations are  suggestive  to  all  others  in  similar 
lines.  For  this  reason  we  collect  them  in  our 
columns. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hollister  creamery  was 
held  last  week,  Chairman  Palmtag  presiding  and  P. 
J.  Dooling,  secretary.  Out  of  810  shares  issued  587 
were  represented.  Manager  Dooling  stated  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  paid  off  $1000  on  the  mort- 
gage to  Bank  of  Hollister,  leaving  $2500  still  due, 
and  had  also  declared  a  dividend  of  50  cents  per 
share.    His  report  was  then  read  as  follows: 

We  have  received  during  the  year  from  July  1, 
1898,  2,798,092  pounds  of  milk,  and  made  123,706 
pounds  of  butter.    The  following  is  the  statement: 


IIKCEIITS. 

Hutter   $37,176.37 

Huttermilk   186.75 

Skim  milk   1,292.19 

Cream   58.65 

Pasture  for  creamery  lot   18.00 

Total  $28,726.86 

EXPENDITURES. 

Sundry  losses   $  15.28 

Interest   291.80 

Milk   23,092.65 

Kxpense   3,010.33 

Wood   484  35 

Ioe   159.78 

Net  gain  for  year   1,672.68 

Total  $28,728.86 


Deductions  by  the  Treasurer. — R.  P.  Lathrop,  treas- 
urer, submitted  the  following  remarks:  "It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and 
the  success  our  creamery  is  making.  Its  financial 
success,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past,  will 
depend  upon  the  superior  quality  of  the  butter  we 
make.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  butter  from 
the  Hollister  creamery  always  brings  a  fancy  price, 
often  in  excess  of  the  highest  quotation.  While  our 
creamery  in  its  early  history  was  not  altogether  a 
financial  success,  we  are  pleased  to  now  state  that 
it  has  passed  its  experimental  period,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  creamery  within  the  State  that  has  a 
better  reputation  for  fancy  butter,  or  that  is  on  a 
sounder  business  basis.  When  this  enterprise  was 
first  started,  cows  were  not  plentiful,  and  alfalfa 
feed  was  very  scarce.  Our  creamery  acted  as  a 
stimulus  and  induced  the  planting  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollister.  Many 
people  purchased  cows;  all  raised  their  calves,  and 
had  not  this  been  a  dry  season,  our  creamery  would 
have  made  still  greater  advance  in  its  output.  As 
the  matter  stands,  however,  in  after  years  we  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  present  dry  season  in  this 
way — the  numerous  alfalfa  fields  depended  upon  ir- 
rigation from  the  canal  company,  which  this  season, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  not  furnish  the 
necessary  water  to  keep  them  alive,  let  alone  keep- 
ing them  in  a  prosperous  condition.  So  individuals, 
in  order  to  save  their  alfalfa  fields  and  keep  their 
cows  through,  were  obliged  to  sink  wells  and  put  in 
pumping  plants,  and  to-day  there  are  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  wells  within  reach  of  our  creamery,  with 
pumping  plants  attached,  with  a  capacity  of  throw- 
ing from  700  to  1100  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
And  a  number  of  other  wells  are  being  bored  as  fast 
as  possible.  This  water  will  make  feed,  this  feed 
will  invite  investment  in  cows,  their  milk  will  come 
to  the  creamery,  and  the  result  will  be,  in  a  year  or 
two,  in  place  of  taking  in  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
day,  it  will  be  increased  to  30,000.  So  the  starting 
of  the  Hollister  creamery  has  been  a  benefit  to  our 
town  and  community  in  more  ways  than  one;  besides 
distributing  $2250  cash  each  month,  it  is  the  cause 
of  new  development  in  our  midst  which  must  prove 
a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  general  public." 


July  23,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Vineyards  Suffer. — Dispatch,  July  10:  Julius  P.  Smith  of 
New  York,  who  has  just  made  a  survey  of  the  valley,  says 
that  the  vineyards  have  had  unusually  good  care  this  year. 
The  pruning  was  regular  and  the  land  is  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion, but  the  evidence  of  the  drought  is  everywhere  percep- 
tible. The  low  lauds  have  fared  best  because  the  soil  is 
richer  and  retains  moisture  longer.  On  the  uplands,  however, 
the  vines  have  the  appearance  of  unhealthfulness  that  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  dread  phylloxera  is  at  work  on  them. 
The  wood  growth  is  stunted  and  there  are  other  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  arch  enemy  of  vineyards.  If  the  most 
favorable  conditions  prevail  from  now  until  harvest  time  a 
half  crop  may  be  expected  in  the  best  localities.  Continued 
drought  will  reduce  the  crop  to  one-third.  Charles  A.  Bon 
predicts  a  fairly  good  crop  on  the  gravelly  soil  of  Mont  Rouge. 
The  Rose  vineyard  at  Pleasanton  is  said  to  be  backward  in 
growth,  with  slim  prospects  for  even  a  light  yield.  C.  L. 
Crellin  of  Ruby  Hill  says  that  never  in  the  history  of  Liver- 
more  valley  have  the  prospects  been  so  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Vienna  vineyard  will  produce  probably  two-thirds 
of  last  year's  big  yield.  D.  McNally,  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  valley,  predicts  only  a  one-third  crop. 

Butte. 

How  Grasshoppers  Ate  Onions.—  Gridley  Herald,  July  9: 
In  1854  Mr.  Daniel  Streeter  of  Biggs  settled  on  Mariposa 
creek  and  stocked  a  small  farm  with  ten  hogs,  for  which  he 
paid  some  $300,  and  planted  a  garden.  The  principal  crop  in 
the  garden  was  a  three-quarter  acre  patch  of  onions.  They 
grew  apace  and  in  May  had  attained  a  size  nearly  as  large  as 
a  saucer.  One  evening  he  rode  down  to  the  postoffice  and  on 
returning  found  that  a  cloud  of  grasshoppers  had  settled  upon 
his  garden  and  had  cleaned  up  his  onion  crop,  even  eating  the 
roots,  leaving  only  the  rustling  shell  on  the  outside.  Onions 
were  worth  big  money  in  those  days,  and  he  had  several  tons 
of  them.  Mr.  Streeter  informs  us  that  since  1854  he  has 
observed  that  the  open  foothill  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  has  been  subject  to  raids  by  grasshoppers  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  eight  years,  while  the  plains  below  and  the 
timbered  country  above  have  been  exempt. 

Irrigated  Grain.— Gridley  Herald,  July  16:  The  grain  on 
the  Warren  Green  place,  which  was  irrigated  last  spring,  is 
turning  out  a  splendid  crop.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is 
an  object-lesson  on  the  value  of  irrigating  grain. 

Orchard  Irrigation.— Geo.  Thresher  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  irrigate  his  orchard.  He  has  procured  an  8-inch 
centrifugal  pump  and  an  engine.  With  these  he  will  raise 
water  from  a  slough  and  run  it  over  his  peach  orchard.  He 
has  twenty  acres  of  tomatoes  which  are  doing  nicely.  The 
growth  this  year  is  not  as  rank  as  in  years  of  greater  rainfall, 
but  they  will  produce  a  heavy  crop  nevertheless.  Two  years 
ago  he  obtained  fifteen  tons  per  acre  from  this  field. 

Humboldt. 

Wool  Burned.— Eureka  Standard,  July  7:  On  July  3d 
G.  S.  Kneeland's  wool  shed  was  burned.  Mr.  A.  J.  Fairbanks 
was  having  his  lambs  sheared  and  had  a  small  fire  to  heat 
branding  irons,  but  had  extinguished  it  with  water  and  left 
everything  safe,  apparently.  A  few  minutes  later  a  dense 
volume  of  black  smoke  arose  and  before  help  arrived  the  heat 
was  too  great  to  save  anything  except  four  bales  of  wool  and 
a  spring  wagon.  Mr.  Fairbanks  considers  his  loss  to  be  about 
$4000,  the  whole  of  his  spring  clip  of  wool,  wool  sheds,  ware- 
house, shearing  sheds  and  corrals  being  totally  destroyed, 
with  no  insurance.  G.  S.  Kneeland  had  shipped  his  wool, 
with  the  exception  of  three  sacks,  which  were  saved. 

Increased  Dairy  Exports. —Eureka  Standard:  June  was 
the  banner  month  this  year  in  butter  exports  from  this 
county.  The  largest  month's  export  this  year  was  442, 9S0 
pounds  in  May,  but  the  June  shipments  were  465,110  pounds, 
making  the  total  for  the  half  year  1,529,555  pounds.  The  total 
shipments  for  last  year  were  3,759,910  pounds.  Of  other  dairy 
products  exported  last  month  there  were  340  cases  condensed 
milk  and  49  cases  condensed  cream. 

Kings. 

Hanford  Cannery. — Sentinel,  July  14:  The  cannery  pre- 
sents a  lively  appearance:  275  people  being  at  work  there. 
Twenty-five  carloads  of  apricots  have  been  handled  this  sea- 
son.   Peaches  are  beginning  to  arrive. 

Cheese  Factory. — The  Hanford  cheese  factory  is  a  busy 
institution.  Manager  Crowell  states  that  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  Shipments  are  made  to  all  points  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  besides  the  home  consumption.  To-day 
4645  pounds  of  milk  were  received. 

Mendocino. 

Good  Crops. — Dispatch-Democrat,  July  15:  Harvesting  is 
now  in  full  blast  in  Potter  valley.  Mowers,  binders  and 
headers  are  busy  cutting  the  best  crop  that  this  valley  has 
produced  for  many  years. 

Hop  Growers'  Meeting.— Ukiah  Rcpubliran-Press,  July  15: 
A  meeting  of  the  Hop  Growers'  Association  of  Mendocino 
county  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  Judge  McGarvey  on  Satur- 
day, July  23,  189S,  at  2  p.  m. 

Hay,  Gran  and  Fruit  Crops. — Hay  baling  is  now  in  prog- 
ress at  Boonville.  Carl  Yordi  has  purchased  several  carloads 
intended  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  price  being  paid 
is  $10  per  ton  in  the  bale.  It  is  estimated  that  this  valley  has 
produced  this  year  an  average  of  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
through  the  entire  valley.  Wheat  will  go  thirty-five,  oats 
seventy-one  and  barley  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  apple 
and  prune  crop  is  fine  and  the  yield  heavy. 

Monterey. 

Moving  His  Dairy  Herd. — Index,  July  14:  Fred  Bontadelli 
of  Natividad  will  leave  to-day  with  his  herd  of  eighty  cows 
for  Newman,  where  he  has  secured  alfalfa  pasture  for  his 
stock  at  $3  50  a  head  per  month.  By  selling  his  milk  to  a 
creamery  he  will  make  expenses  and  a  little  more,  besides 
putting  his  stock  through  this  year. 

Orange. 

The  New  Cannery.  —Anaheim  Gazette,  July  14  :  The  can- 
nery directors  have  sold  20,000  cans  of  standard  canned  goods 
and  five  and  one-half  tons  of  dried  fruit.  The  total  number 
of  cans  of  fruit  now  stored  at  the  works  approaches  40,000 
cans,  and  the  capacity  has  on  numerous  occasions  extended  to 
8000  cans  per  day.  It  is  the  intention  to  immediately  double 
the  capacity  of  the  cannery.  When  the  peaches  ripen  it  is 
expected  that  as  high  as  15,000  cans  per  day  will  be 
turned  out.  The  cannery  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  conspicu- 
ous success,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  it  pay  a 
comfortable  dividend  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The 
intended  purpose  was  to  provide  a  market  for  the  hundreds  of 
tons  of  deciduous  fruits  that  annually  went  to  waste  here- 
abouts ;  and  this  has  been  done.  The  cannery  has  revolution- 
ized the  deciduous  fruit  situation.  The  increased  demand  for 
apricots  this  past  month  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to 
the  very  fullest  extent. 

Walnut  Prospects. — Fullerton  Tribuue:  Dr.  A.  W.  Worm, 
who  is  well  posted  on  the  walnut  industry  of  this  country, 
says  an  average  of  7000  tons  of  walnuts  are  sold  annually  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  California  last  year  produced 
3750  tons— about  half  of  the  walnuts  handled  in  this  country. 
After  having  traveled  through  the  principal  sections  of  south- 


ern California  and  obtaining  estimates  from  reliable  sources, 
he  believes  the  output  this  season  will  reach  4500  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  over  750  tons  over  last  year.  Considering  the  fact 
that  foreign  walnut  growers  have  to  wait  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  for  trees  to  bear,  and  disadvantages  they  meet  in 
laying  the  foreign  product  down  in  this  country,  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  walnut  growers  of  California. 

Walnut  Associations  Combine.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  July  15: 
A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  walnut  associa- 

I  tions  in  southern  California  was  held  in  Los  Angeles,  when 
an  agreement  was  signed  to  fix  and  maintain  prices,  and  de 

I  ciding  against  consignment.  The  meeting  also  decided  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  reduction  in  freight  rates.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  carloads  of  nuts  were  represented  at  the  meeting, 

I  including  the  Anaheim,  Fullerton,  Gold  Belt,  Riviera,  El 
Monte,  Santa  Clara  and  Tustin  associations,  which  includes 

|  the  bulk  of  the  walnut  crop  of  the  State.  There  will  be  no 
cutting  of  prices  this  year,  and  the  outlook  for  nut  growers  is 
correspondingly  good. 

Sacramento. 

Good  Grape  Prospects.—  Bee,  July  14:  The  shipping  of 
tree  fruit  from  this  point  has  commenced  in  earnest.  A  car- 
load leaves  here  every  other  day.  The  outlook  for  an  enor- 
mous grape  crop  was  never  better.  The  growers  are  happy, 
and  are  hoping  that  no  such  disastrous  sunburn  as  that  of  last 
year  will  be  repeated  this  season.  If  the  weather  continues 
favorable  up  to  the  20th  inst.  no  further  trouble  need  be  ex- 
pected. Grapes  burn  some  from  that  time  to  the  time  of 
ripening,  but  this  rarely  causes  any  material  damage. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Ranch. — Champion,  July  8:    In  this  year  of  scant 
crops  of  hay,  about  Chino  in  almost  any  direction  we  can  see 
I  stacks  and  piles  of  baled  hay.    There  is  enough  to  carry 
through  all  our  stock,  and  there  is  not  much  probability  of 
Eastern  hay  being  fed  here  this  year.    The  alfalfa  is  being 
cut  and  cured  as  usual,  and  shows  on  our  naturally  moist  land 
little  effect  of  the  lack  of  rain.    A  crop  of  sorghum  is  still 
coming  on  to  help  out  the  feed  problem.  We  had  occasion  this 
week  to  drive  through  the  country  ten  or  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  town,  and  found  mile  after  mile  newly  fenced  off  for 
I  pasturage  where  the  natural  grasses  are  thick  and  luxuriant, 
|  and  supporting  big  droves  of  horses  and  cattle.    To  the  west, 
■  south  and  southeast  of  Chino  the  fields  are  bright  green  with 
flourishing  beets.    In  many  places  the  crop  looks  as  well  as 
we  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  eight  years  of  beet  raising  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Chino  ranch  shows  to-day  little  effect 
of  drought.    To  be  sure  the  acreage  of  beets  is  reduced 
greatly,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  some  2S50  acres  now 
growing  finely  without  any  irrigation,  stamps  this  locality  as 
having  exceptional  drought  resisting  qualities. 

Pumping  Water.  —  Times-Inde.r,  July  8:  The  Cucamonga 
Water  Company  has  its  20  H.  P.  engine  pumping  60  inches  of 
water  from  wells.  Soon  a  centrifugal  pump  will  be  put  in 
another  well  which  will  increase  the  flow  100  inches.  The 
colony  is  better  supplied  with  water  now  this  dry  year  than 
I  ever  before.  In  addition  to  a  fruit  crop  equal  to  any  50,000 
sacks  of  potatoes  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  are  raised. 

Prunes.—  Redlands  Facts,  July  13:  At  Gladysta  E.  P. 
Whitney  has  four  acres  of  French  prunes,  planted  in  1891. 
Until  this  year  the  trees  have  borne  but  sparingly.  They  are 
now  loaded  with  fruit,  Mr.  Whitney  estimating  that  the  crop 
will  average  nearly  200  pounds  of  fruit  per  tree,  and  that  he 
will  have  at  least  thirty  tons  of  fruit  on  the  four  acres.  This 
is  considered  an  excellent  yield  for  trees  of  the  age  of  these. 

Increased  Orange  Shipments. — Facts.  July  15:  The 
Orange  Growers'  Association  shipped  this  season  about  400 
carloads  of  oranges.  The  Association's  last  car,  containing  458 
boxes,  went  last  evening.  One  of  the  railroads  reports  that 
it  shipped  in  1897  but  three  cars  of  oranges  in  May,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  month  this  year  148  cars  were  shipped;  the 
shipments  for  June,  1897,  were  four  cars,  while  for  the  same 
month  in  1898  there  were  seventy-eight  cars ;  the  July,  1S97, 
shipments  were  three  cars,  and  thus  far  in  July  this  year 
nine  cars  have  gone  forward.  The  season  is  extending  fur- 
ther into  the  summer  each  succeeding  year.  The  total  orange 
shipments  for  the  week  ending  the  14th  amounted  to  31S1 
boxes,  making  the  total  shipments  for  the  season  486,565 
boxes. 

San  Joaqain. 

Small  Prune  Crop. — Mail,  July  14  :  Fruit  Inspector  Tucker 
says  that  there  will  be  a  much  smaller  prune  crop  this  year 
than  people  have  any  idea  of.  "Not  only  will  the  crop  be 
small,  but  the  fruit  itself,  except  where  the  trees  have  been 
generously  irrigated,  will  also  be  small." 

Beets  Injured  by  Wind. — Mail,  July  12:  Agent  Raaf  of 
the  Crockett  Beet  Sugar  Company  reports  that  the  north 
winds  of  the  last  two  weeks  have  damaged  the  beet  crops  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  leaves  were  dried  up,  and  as  there 
is  little  moisture  in  the  ground  the  affected  plants  have  been 
to  all  intents  killed.  They  may  send  up  a  few  new  leaves  by 
drawing  on  the  reserve  force  in  the  roots,  but  will  not  be 
worth  taking  out  of  the  ground.  Nearly  all  the  patches  on 
the  upland  were  affected,  and  Mr.  Raaf  estimates  that  the 
loss  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop,  both  in  this 
county  and  in  the  other  counties  where  sugar  beets  were 
planted  this  season. 

Creamery  Incorporated. — Mail,  July  15:  Articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Lockeford  Creamery  Co.  have  been  filed. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $5000,  divided  into  500 
shares,  valued  at  $10  each.  Of  this  amount  $1080  has  been 
subscribed.  The  directors  are  J.  L  Bruml,  J.  C.  Kerr,  W.  H. 
Locke,  W.  S.  Allen.  N.  H.  Locke,  W.  R.  MeGary  and  John 
Tretheway.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  will  commence  to 
build  the  creamery  at  once. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apricots. — Pajaronian,  July  14:  The  apricot  crop  of  this 
valley  has  been  so  closely  bought  up  by  outside  buyers  that 
the  local  market  is  short.  All  the  'cots  passing  through  local 
packing  firms  are  contracted  to  canners  and  city  firms,  and 
buyers  from  San  Francisco  have  bought  the  'cots  of  orchards 
which  were  not  contracted  to  local  packers.  It  is  a  prosperous 
season  for  Pajaro  valley  apricot  growers. 

Cherries. — Heavy  shipments  of  cherries  by  express  to 
southern  points  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  weeks. 
Los  Angeles  has  been  getting  the  bulk  thereof.  The  season 
for  shipping  cherries  to  Eastern  points  is  practically  over. 
Later  sales  have  not  been  as  good  as  the  first  reported,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  season  will  close  with  much  profit  to 
shippers. 

Big  Cherries. — Surf,  July  14 :  Mr.  Wallace  brought  in 
some  boxes  of  late  light-colored  Centennial  cherr'es  9  inches 
wide,  nine  cherries  in  a  layer.  The  fruit  of  this  cherry  is 
very  firm,  making  it  a  good  late  shipper,  also  a  box  of  Royal 
Annes  yet  larger  and  handsomer,  a  row  of  eight  filling  the 
box.  Cherries  like  these  bring  50  cents  a  box  in  this  year  of 
a  big  cherry  crop,  and  the  season  will  last  ten  days  longer. 
Shasta. 

Irrigating  the  Trees  — Anderson  Valley  AVk-s,  July  9: 
An  irrigation  plant  has  been  added  to  the  orchard  of  the  Lud- 
wig  Fruit  Co.,  consisting  of  a  5-inch  centrifugal  pump,  run  by 
a  26  H.  P.  engine,  which  pumps  water  from  the  Sacramento 
river  into  a  flume  extending  to  the  orchard,  two  miles  distant. 
The  stream  of  water  thrown  from  the  pump  fills  the  12  Inch 
flume  full  and  furnishes  enough  water  to  irrigate  the  orchard 
of  200  acres  in  splendid  shape.  The  flume  extends  out  from 
the  river  for  some  distance,  with  gates  at  intervals  through 


which  the  water  runs  into  ditches  that  lead  off  in  all  direc- 
tions over  the  orchard.    Mr.  Weaver  informs  us  that  by  next 
season  he  will  have  the  system  completed  in  a  manner  so  that 
water  can  be  distributed  all  over  the  large  orchard. 
Shipping  Vegetables.—  News,  July  16:   A  change,  and  for 
'  the  better,  is  gradually  being  brought  about  in  Anderson. 
Heretofore  our  merchants  shipped  vegetables  from  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  and  Oregon  and  sold  to  consumers  here,  but 
I  this  week  shipments  from  Anderson  to  various  points  north 
1  have  been  made  as  follows :    J.  F.  Bedford,  350  sacks  of  pota- 
toes and  onions;  J.  P.  Burbank,  25  sacks  potatoes.    The  only 
trouble  is  to  get  the  produce  to  supply  the  orders  now  re- 
ceived. 

Sonoma. 

Big  Crop  of  Prunes. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  July  11: 
E.  H.  Light  says  that  he  will  have  a  big  crop  of  prunes  this 
year— probably  fifty  to  sixty  tons.  The  trees  are  very  heavily 
loaded,  some  of  them  having  broken  under  their  weight  of 
fruit. 

Asti  Colony.—  Prees-Democrat,  July  14 :  A  stone  reservoir  to 
hold  150,000  gallons  of  water  is  being  built  at  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  at  Asti,  and  a  complete  pumping  system,  with 
mains  for  distributing  the  water  through  the  colony,  will  be 
constructed. 

Cannery. — Sebastopol  Times,  July  13:  The  canning  season 
of  '9S  will  ba  a  good  one,  and  preparations  are  being  made  at 
the  local  cannery  for  an  extensive  pack  of  peaches.  A  large 
shed,  which  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  pears,  has  just 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  main  building.  Operations  on 
blackberries  commenced  Tuesday  afternoon;  100  tons  will  be 
canned,  making  a  total  of  5000  cases. 

Large  Fleece. — Cloverdale  Receille,  July  9:  A  seventeen- 
pound  fleece  of  wool  is  a  rare  curiosity,  and  even  to  old  wool 
growers  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest.  It  belonged  to 
George  Hood,  a  large  wool  grower  at  Fountain,  and  was  shorn 
from  a  Rambouilett  buck,  imported  from  Ohio  and  a  native  of 
France.  The  sheep  is  of  large  size  and  yields  heavy  in  wool, 
which  is  of  excellent  grade.  Mr.  Hood  is  interested  in  sheep 
breeding  and  he  proposes  to  cross  the  new  breed  with  his 
herd  of  Spanish  Merinos  and  he  anticipates  very  satisfactory 

1  results.   At  15  cents  per  pound  the  fleece  brought  $2.55. 

Wise  Company  Meeting. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cloverdale  Wine  Co.,  held  Wednesday,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Win.  Caldwell,  Pres.;  S.  Pinschower,  Yice- 
Pres. ;  J.  H.  Hill.  T.  J.  DeHay,  Frank  Doyle,  directors;  J.  B. 
Cooley,  Sec'y.  The  company  is  one  of  the  stanch  corporations 
in  this  section.  Mr.  T.  J.  DeHay  was  retained  as  cellar 
master,  showing  that  his  past  efforts  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Gbape  Outlook. — Cloverdale  Reveille,  July  16:  It  is  early 
to  prophesy  concerning  the  grape  yield.  That  there  is  a  short- 
age over  last  year  is  conceded,  but  the  crop  last  season  was 
unusually  large.    The  warm  spell  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  fol- 

|  lowed  by  a  heavy  north  wind,  proved  a  detriment,  and  some 
growers  look  with  disappointment  on  their  vineyards  and 
note  the  number  of  grapes  falling  off.    The  Carignan  in  some 

'  localities  will  be  a  poor  crop.  It  is  early  yet,  and  while  en- 
couragement is  not  offered  by  the  present  outlook  for  wine, 
possibly  when  the  grapes  are  ready  for  market,  it  may  pre- 

■  sent  a  different  phase. 

Trinity. 

Sheep  Tax  Reduced. — Red  Bluff  Cause:  The  license  tax  of 
10  cents  on  sheep  driven  into  the  county  has  been  reduced  to 
5  cents  a  head. 

Ventura. 

Barley  and  Beans. — Santa  Barbara  Press,  July  6:  It  is  es- 
timated that  between  20,000  and  25,000  sacks  of  barley  will  be 
raised  in  Ventura  county  this  season.  Four  thousand  acres  are 
planted  to  beans,  but  what  the  yield  will  be  nD  one  as  yet  has 
ventured  to  say,  as  that  depends  entirely  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions between  now  and  harvest. 

Yolo. 

Badly  Shelled  Out. — Winters  Express,  Julv  S:  J.  T. 
Goodin  brought  a  bunch  of  wheat  straw  to  this  office  which  he 
had  cut  from  a  field  east  of  Dunnigan  that  showed  what  havoc 
the  north  wind  played  with  the  crops.  The  wheat  was  very 
tall,  of  the  Snowflake  variety  with  long  heads  and  it  was  es- 
timated before  the  wind  came  to  be  good  for  twenty  sacks  to 
the  acre.  Now  it  is  literally  threshed  out  and  will  not  be  cut 
at  all.  Such  a  loss  as  that  must  be  particularly  dishearten- 
ing. For  several  years  the  tule  land  was  too  wet  to  yield  a 
crop  at  all,  and  now  when  the  season  had  been  extra  favor- 
able, and  the  land  bearing  as  big  a  crop  as  could  be  expected 
in  100  years,  and  all  ready  to  harvest,  too,  the  winds  utterly 
destroy  it.  Club  wheat  was  not  nearly  so  badly  injured, 
however,  as  other  varieties. 

Yuba. 

Big  Field  Fire. — Marysville  Appeal,  July  4:  Three  hun- 
dred acres  of  wheat,  valued  at  about  $3000,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  Thursday  afternoon  on  the  O'Brien  place.  Charles 
Springer  lost  200  acres  and  Robert  Mclsaacs  100  acres.  The 
fire  started  about  noon  on  the  Springer  place  near  the  river, 
spreading  to  the  Mclsaacs  place,  and  thence  continuing  until 
the  road  was  reached.  Mr.  Mclsaacs  had  an  insurance  of  $500, 
and  James  O'Brien,  the  owner  of  the  land,  had  his  quarter 
interest  in  the  300  acres  insured  for  a  small  amount.  Hardly 
a  year  passes  but  some  grain  fields  are  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
this  case  it  is  not  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  hunters. 

OKEGOX. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Salem  Capital  Journal,  July  14:  The 
Oregon  Green  &  Dried  Fruit  Company  is  getting  ready  toship 
fruit  for  this  season,  beginning  with  peach  plums.  The  com- 
pany buys  first-class  fruit  and  guarantees  the  freight  to  those 
who  ship  on  their  own  account. 

Large  Land  Saxes. — The  land  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company  states  that  the  sales  of  land  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  have 
exceeded  the  aggregate  sales  of  the  six  preceding  years  by  20 
per  cent.    The  best  feature  of  this  is  that  purchases  are  not 
made  for  speculative  purposes,  but  every  acre  of  agricultural 
:  land  will  immediateiy  be  put  into  cultivation.   There  is  a 
I  steady  volume  of  immigration,  mostly  of  people  who  are  finan- 
I  cially  able  to  make  a  good  start  and  who  will  make  desirable 
!  citizens.    A  large  sale  of  land  was  recently  made  in  Washing- 
.  ton  to  prominent  Dunkards  of  Illinois,  who  have  been  seeking 
a  location  for  a  colony  of  their  people. 

Flax.— The  work  of  harvesting  this  year's  flax  crop  has  be- 
gun.  The  flax  this  year  averages  36  inches  in  height,  but  is 
'  considered  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  last  year,  by  reason 
of  having  been  planted  earlier.  The  Oregon  Woman's  Flax 
Fiber  Association  has  150  acres,  and  farmers  have 
,  seeded  a  portion  of  their  farms  with  flax  on  shares. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  remainder  of  last  year's  crop  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  progressing  rapidly.  Assistant 
Superintendent  Mitchell  is  satisfied  that  last  year's 
crop  will  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  the  latter  part  of 
this  week.  Returns"  from  shipments  of  the  fiber  will 
cover  all  expenses  of  raising  and  harvesting  the  crop. 
.  The  association  has  invented  and  is  constructing  in  the 
mills  a  threshing  machine,  that  will  be  used  in  separating  the 
seed  from  the  straw.  Flax  restores  to  the  soil  the  elements 
of  nutrition  that  are  required  for  wheat  and  other  cereals.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wheat  leaves  in  the  soil  that  which  ma- 
terially aids  in  producing  a  splendid  flax  crop.  Thus  alter- 
nating the  crops,  a  remarkable  yield  of  each  crop  is  expected 
every  year. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


One  Beneath  Old  Olory. 


Don't  you  hear  the  tramp  of  soldiers ? 

Don't  you  hear  the  bugles  play? 
Don't  you  see  the  muskets  flashing 

In  the  sunlight  far  away. 
Don't  you  feel  the  ground  all  trembling 

'Neath  the  tread  of  many  feet? 
They  are  coming,  ten  of  thousands, 

To  the  army  and  the  fleet. 

They  are  Yankees,  they  are  Johnnies, 

They're  for  North  and  South  no  more! 
They  are  one,  and  glad  to  follow 

When  Old  Glory  goes  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They  are  gatb'ring  round  Old  Glory, 

And  they're  marching  to  the  war. 

Don't  you  see  the  harbors  guarded 

By  those  bristling  dogs  of  war? 
Don't  you  hear  them  growling,  barking, 

At  the  fleet  beyond  the  bar? 
Don't  you  hear  the  Jack  Tars  cheering, 

Brave  as  sailor  lads  can  be? 
Don't  you  see  the  water  boiling 

Where  the  squadron  put  to  sea! 

They  are  Yankees,  they  are  Johnnies, 

They're  for  North  and  South  no  more  I 
They  are  one,  and  glad  to  follow 

When  Old  Glory  goes  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They  have  gathered  round  Old  Glory, 

And  they're  sailing  to  the  war. 

Don't  you  hear  the  horses  prancing? 

Don't  you  hear  the  sabers  clash? 
Don't  you  hear  the  cannon  roaring? 

Don't  you  hear  the  muskets  crash? 
Don't  you  smell  the  smoke  of  battle? 

Oh,  you'll  wish  that  you  had  gone 
When  you  hear  the  shouts  and  cheering 

For  the  boys  who  whipped  the  Don. 

There'll  be  Yankees,  there'll  be  Johnnies, 

There'll  be  North  and  South  no  more, 
When  the  boys  come  marching  homeward 

With  Old  Glory  borne  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They'll  be  one  beneath  Old  Glory 

After  coming  from  the  war. 

— Boston  Journal. 


A  Queer  Encounter. 


A  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  left  me 
stranded  in  the  ancient  and  sleepy  city 
of  Elchester.  The  country  roads,  bad 
enough  at  the  best  of  times,  were  so 
sloppy  as  to  put  bicycling  out  of  the 
question.  I  knew  nobody  in  the  town, 
and  as  there  is  only  one  place  of  in- 
terest— the  cathedral — I  went  there. 

In  doing  this  I  believed  I  was  spend- 
ing and  idle  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  unconsciously  fulfilling  the  ob- 
ject for  which  I  was  probably  brought 
into  the  world. 

The  building  appeared  to  be  empty, 
and  I  amused  myself  reading  the  tab- 
lets that  recorded  the  lives  of  worthy 
people  who  existed  generations  ago, 
I  found  that  the  cathedral  sheltered  the 
bones  of  many  people  named  Clutton. 
This  was  interesting,  for  my  own  name 
happens  to  be  Clutton,  and,  though 
I  have  never  troubled  myself  about 
family  "  trees,"  I  knew  that  we  came 
from  the  west  of  England.  In  other 
words,  the  knights  and  dames  who  lay 
in  Elchester  Cathedral  were  in  all 
probability  my  ancestors.  I  wished 
that  they  had  had  the  foresight  to  leave 
me  some  of  their  property. 

Wandering  through  the  cloisters,  I 
came  across  a  living  picture  of  much 
greater  interest  and  beauty  than  the 
images  of  stone  and  iron  lying  around 
me. 

It  was  a  young  lady  who  was  sketch- 
ing a  corner  of  the  building,  and  mak- 
ing a  frantic  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  wonderful  arches  and  quaint  win- 
dows. 

In  order  to  get  a  peep  at  her  face,  I 
made  a  pretense  of  examining  a  monu- 
ment close  at  hand.  It  was  erected  to 
the  momory  of  "  Sir  Francis  Clutton, 
1153  1201."  His  legs  were  crossed  at 
at  the  knees,  which  signified  he  had 
fought  in  three  crusades;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  some  barbarous  visitor 
had  broken  off  the  gentleman's  nose,  he 
would  have  made  a  most  imposing 
figure. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  standing  for  a 
moment  by  her  side,  to  see  her  work. 
"  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,"  I 
ventured,  "  you  have  drawn  that  arch 
wrong.    It  is  out  of  perspective." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  she  answered,  with  a 


little  move.  "  But  I  can't  get  it  right. 
Are  you  an  artist?  " 

"Not  exactly,"  I  said.  "  But  I  know 
something  of  architectural  drawing." 

"I  wish  you  would  show  me  how  to 
get  the  wretched  thing  in  so  that  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  standing  on  one 

leg!" 

"  With  pleasure. 

I  took  her  place  on  the  campstool, 
and  on  another  piece  of  paper  made  a 
rough  drawing  of  the  corner  which  had 
puzzled  her. 

"What  a  number  of  people  of  the 
name  of  Clutton  are  buried  here!  "  I 
said,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  yes;  they  used  to  be  a  great 
family  in  days  gone  by,"  she  said. 
"  Henry  VIII  took  them  away  when 
he  was  reforming  the  church.  The 
Cluttons  didn't  change  their  religion 
fast  enough.  Edgar  Clutton  was  the 
last  of  them.  But  he  deserved  to  be 
punished,"  she  added.  "  He  did  a  very 
shabby  thing." 

"What  was  that?  "  I  inquired. 

"He  was  betrothed  to  his  cousin, 
Dorothy  Clarence,  and  jilted  her." 

"  And  what  became  of  Mistress  Dor- 
othy Clarence?  " 

' '  She  went  into  a  convent.  They  say 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  soon 
afterward  Sir  Edgar  was  executed  for 
high  treason." 

"Rather  a  severe  punishment?"  I 
suggested. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said  warmly.  "He 
was  a  mean  wretch  to  behave  as  he 
did!  Since  those  days  a  Clutton  has 
never  owned  an  acre  of  land  in  Devon- 
shire. And  they  will  never  get  back 
to  their  position  of  land  owners  un- 
less"— 

She  stopped. 

"  Unless  what?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  there  is  a  ridiculous  old  leg- 
end which  has  been  handed  down;  but 
I  don't  suppose  it  will  ever  come  true. 
It  runs: 

"  'My  lord  shall  come  to  his  own 
again  when  a  Clutton  squire  weds  a 
Clarence  dame.'  " 

"  So  the  theory  is  that  when  a  Clutton 
marries  a  Clarence,  and  so  repairs  the 
wickedness  of  Sir  Edgar,  the  pros- 
perity will  return?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  that  will 
never  happen  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  sigh.  "Nobody  knows  what  has 
become  of  the  Cluttons,  and  the  Clar- 
ences are  nearly  extinct." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  I  said,  "that 
you  are  superstitious  about  the  coun- 
try legends." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  because  so  many  have  come  true. 
But  this  one  never  will." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  I  happen  to  be 
the  last  of  the  Clarences.  I  was  named 
Dorothy,  after  the  lady  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart." 

"  Are  you  a  Miss  Clarence?  "  I  asked, 
struck  at  the  coincidence. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  I  can't  help 
those  unfortunate  Cluttons,"  she  went 
on,  "  because  I  don't  know  one." 

At  this,  I  am  afraid  I  winked  at  the 
broken-nosed  monument  of  Sir  Francis. 

"  Besides,"  she  continued,  even  if 
I  did,  I  couldn't  give  them  back  their 
property,  because  I  haven't  any 
money." 

By  tiiis  time  my  rough  drawing  was 
finished,  and  she  was  kind  enough  to 
say  it  was  very  clever. 

"May  I  keep  it?"  she  asked.  "I 
should  like  to  paste  it  in  my  scrap- 
book." 

"  By  all  means.  Would  you  like  me 
to  sign  my  name?  " 

"  Yes,  please,  and  put  the  date." 

I  did  as  she  told  me,  signing  myself 
Richard  Clutton." 

When  she  saw  what  I  had  written 
she  went  pale  with  astonishment. 

"Are  you  really  descended  from 
those  old  monuments?"  she  said. 

"Not  from  the  monuments,"  I  an- 
swered. But  I  believe  I  am  descended 
from  that  unfeeling  brute  who  broke 
Miss  Dorothy  Clarence's  heart." 

Then  she  turned  scarlet  at  some 
thought  which  struck  her  and  looked 
uncomfortable,  but  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  teasing  her. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  you  will 
have  to  marry  me,"  I   said,  "and  so 


restore  the  Cluttons  to  their  former 
glory." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  she  said.  "  I — I 
don't  believe  in  those  old  legends." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  did." 

"  Yes.  I  believe  in  some  of  them, 
but  not  this  one.  Besides,  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  anyone.  I  have  de- 
cided to  be  an  old  maid.  I  like  old 
maids." 

"  So  do  I.  But  I  like  young  maids 
better.  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Clarence, 
that  such  is  destiny.  You  and  I  will 
have  to  fall  in  love  with  one  another ; 
so  we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

By  this  time  she  had  quite  recovered 
her  equanimity,  and  was  prepared  to 
treat  the  matter  as  a  joke. 

It  seems  rather  hard  lines  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  fall  in  love  with 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  mischievous 
gleam  in  her  eyes.  "I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  my  ideal." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  admitted.  "But 
then,  Dorothy,  people  never  marry 
their  ideals." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?  "  she  said,  rais- 
ing her  eyebrows  with  a  dignified  sur- 
prise. 

"People  don't  marry  their  ideals," 
I  repeated. 

"People  don't  usually  address  stran- 
gers by  their  Christian  name,"  she  re- 
plied severely. 

"Certainly  not.  But  perhaps  you 
forget  that  we  are  not  strangers;  we 
are  cousins.  You  can't  seriously  ex- 
pect me  to  address  my  own  cousin  as 
Miss  Clarence?  " 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  help  with  the 
sketch.    It  is  time  for  me  to  go." 

She  packed  up  her  drawing  mate- 
rials; but  I  noticed  she  did  not  offer  to 
return  my  sketch,  in  spite  of  her  indig- 
nation— she  packed  it  away  in  her 
portfolio.  However,  that  may  have 
been  an  accident. 

But  I  was  not  going  to  let  her  escape 
so  easily. 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  home,  at 
any  rate?  " 

"I  think  not,"  she  answered;  "  I  live 
a  long  way  off." 

"So  much  the  better;  we  can  discuss 
family  legends  and  other  things." 

"  Besides,  I  am  well  known.  If  I  am 
seen  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Elchester  with  a  stranger  everybody 
will  want  to  know  who  you  are." 

"You  will,  of  course,  explain  that 
my  name  is  Clutton,"  I  remarked, 
"  and  they  will  grasp  the  situation  at 
once." 

She  bit  her  lips  with  vexation. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "  don't  let  us  worry 
about  destiny  or  anything  else.  I  will 
walk  with  you  as  far  as  your  house. 
You  must  in  mercy  permit  that,  for  I 
don't  know  a  soul  in  the  town.  Then,  if 
you  find  an  additional  cousin  such  a 
nuisance,  we  will  say  good-by  forever 
and  a  day.    Will  that  do?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  rather  doubtfully. 

On  our  way  through  the  town  she 
pointed  out  the  house  where  at  one 
time  a  branch  of  the  family  used  to  live. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  hair-dress- 
ing establishment — a  somewhat  inglo- 
rious falling  off. 

That  evening  Mr.  Clarence  called  at 
the  hotel  where  I  was  staying,  and 
begged  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
member  of  the  family.  I  submitted 
gracefully,  and  discussed  the  family 
tree  and  the  family  history  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  the  morning. 

I  think  few  men  have  had  a  more 
difficult  courtship  than  mine,  for  Miss 
Dorothy  fought  against  the  guidance  of 
destiny  with  all  her  might.  But  I  suc- 
ceeded. 

Curiously  enough,  the  rest  of  the 
legend  came  true,  for  a  distant  relation 
left  her  a  moderate  fortune.  The  terms 
of  her  will  ran:  "  I  leave  the  sum  to 
my  kinswoman  Dorothy  Clutton,  that 
the  ancient  prophecy  may  be  fulfilled; 
and  I  beg  that  she  will  employ  it  as  far 
as  practicable  in  repurchasing  the  Clut- 
ton property." 

And  all  this  arose  from  a  chance  en- 
counter in  an  old  cathedral  on  a  wet 
afternoon. 


Tiie  Spanish  soldier  is  a  frugal  liver, 
his  commissariat  allowance  being  two 
meals  a  day — one  at  9  a.  m.,  the  other 
at  5  p.  m.  In  some  corps  coffee  and 
soup  are  served  out  in  the  early  morn- 


ing. A  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  a 
day  constitutes  the  Government  ra- 
tion; any  food  beyond  this  must  be 
bought  by  the  private  at  the  canteen. 
He  gets  little  meat,  and  keeps  in  excel- 
lent condition  on  a  chunk  of  dry  black 
bread,  a  little  oil,  and  a  clove  of  garlic 
a  day.  If  to  this  he  can  add  a  pint  of 
wine,  which  tastes  like  vinegar  and 
water,  he  feels  happy.  There  is  one 
thing  he  cannot  go  without,  and  that  is 
his  cigarette. 


Hints  on  Rug  flaking. 


If  one  has  worn  cotton  dresses, 
aprons,  skirt  linings,  etc.,  she  can 
quickly  convert  them  into  rugs,  which 
look  well  and  save  carpets  or  the  wash- 
ing of  floors.  Tear  them  into  carpet 
rags,  sewing  them  hit-and-miss.  Cor- 
chet  them  with  a  large  wooden  hook, 
using  a  tight  double  crochet  stitch. 

I  prefer  my  rags  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  as  they  lie  more  smoothly  upon 
the  floor  than  the  round  ones.  For  this 
shape,  start  with  a  chain  the  width  you 
wish  the  rug,  and  crochet  back  and 
forth.  The  only  one  I  ever  made  was 
a  very  large  one  all  hit-and-miss.  As 
1  had  many  bright  colors  and  different 
shades  of  drab,  it  was  quite  pretty, 
and  did  me  very  good  service. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  fancier  one, 
the  rags  may  be  sewed  as  for  striped 
carpet,  dividing  the  rags  so  that  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  rug  will  be  alike, 
shape  from  back  to  a  light  drab,  then  a 
bright  center,  hit-and-miss,  or  striped, 
then  shade  from  drab  to  black.  Finish 
the  ends  with  raveled  rope  or  yarn 
fringe.  Drab  and  black  skirt  linings 
may  be  used,  or  one  can  easily  color 
drabs  by  dipping  light  rags  into  a  de- 
coction of  oak  bark  or  maple  leaves,  or 
a  weak  solution  of  logwood  dye. 

Some  use  cotton  rags  for  braided 
rugs,  claiming  that  they  are  better 
than  the  woolen  ones.  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  make  drawn  rugs 
unless  she  have  a  rug  machine;  draw- 
ing with  a  hook  is  too  hard  on  the 
wrists  and  shoulders. 

If  you  wish  something  old  and  pretty 
in  the  drawn-rug  line,  try  a  Chinese 
rug.  Use  burlap  for  the  foundation, 
and  an  oak  leaf  for  a  pattern.  Mark 
the  leaves  close  together  all  over  the 
rug.  Draw  in  the  outline  of  each  leaf 
with  black,  then  fill  in  with  all  sorts  of 
colors.  A  crazy  pattern,  yet  not  hope- 
lessly insane,  you  see. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fur  rug  made  of 
gunny  bags  or  coffee  sacking?  Such 
rugs  look  quite  like  fur,  and  with  care- 
ful usage,  will  retain  their  good  looks 
for  some  time.  A  piece  of  sacking  of 
the  desired  size  forms  the  foundation. 
This  is  covered  with  five  or  six  inch 
strips  of  sacking,  which  have  been 
raveled  out  on  both  sides  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  center.-  This  strip  is 
doubled  and  tacked  on  the  foundation. 
Another  strip  is  tacked  close  to  that, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  covered. 
The  raveled  edges  stand  up  like  fur. 
Some  dye  them  black,  orange  brown  or 
dull  green,  but  none  is  prettier  than 
one  which  is  of  the  natural  color  of  the 
sacking. — Mary  S.  Stelson,  in  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


A  Lamb  Whose  Protector 
is  a  Dog. 


A  few  days  ago  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  a  little  puffy  lamb  walking  with  ap- 
parent contentment  alongside  a  big  dog 
was  witnessed  on  the  streets  of  Santa 
Rosa. 

The  dog  and  lamb  are  the  property 
of  George  Wheeler  of  Humboldt  street 
and  on  the  day  in  question  the  lamb  and 
dog  went  to  the  depot  to  see  the  train. 

In  this  instance  the  time  honored 
"  Mary  "  is  not  in  it  at  all  with  Duke 
the  fine  Newfoundland  dog. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  little  lamb 
which  is  a  great  pet  at  the  Wheeler 
household,  arrived  at  the  residence  on 
Humboldt  street.  With  the  dog  and 
lamb  it  was  a  case  of  a  love  at  first 
sight  for  they  have  become  very  fast 
friends.  Everywhere  that  the  lamb 
goes  Duke  is  sure  to  go. 

From  morning  to  night  the  animals 
are  inseparable.  The  dog  guards  his 
little  companion  sacredly,  and  the  two 
are  chums. — Democrat. 
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The  Patriot's  Prayer. 


Great  God  of  Peace,  just  God  of  Strife, 
Do  Thou  direct  the  Nation's  life 

In  this  full  hour  of  pulsing  pride ; 
Intensify  our  sense  of  right, 
Ennoble  still  our  virile  might. 

Let  mercy  in  our  hearts  abide  I 

Yet  keep  us  ever  firm  and  strong 
To  overthrow  all  forms  of  wrong 

Imposed  upon  the  human  race ; 
May  tyrants  shrink  at  our  command 
Till  Freedom  blesses  every  land, 

To  aid  all  peoples  give  us  grace  ! 

— Frank  Kasson. 


An  Index  to  Character. 


If  I  could  see  into  a  girl's  room  I 
could  always  tell  the  character  of  the 
occupant,  for  the  mind  almost  invari- 
ably reflects  the  manner,  just  as  the 
manner  reflects  the  mind,  says  a  writer. 

Given  a  tidy,  clean,  neat,  well-or- 
dered room,  I  would  argue  a  sweet, 
settled,  well-balanced  disposition,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  would  be 
right.  There  are  of  course,  exceptions, 
but  it  is  with  the  vast  body  of  women 
I  am  dealing.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
dirty,  disorderly,  disagreeable  room 
will  usually  find  in  it  a  tenant  like  into 
itself. 

True,  a  girl  with  an  untidy  room 
may  appear  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  on  the 
street,  but  that  is  only  her  public 
character  and  aspect.  In  private  life 
and  in  her  heart  she  is  exactly  what 
her  room  tells  you  she  is.  I  have  seen 
a  young  man  captivated  by  a  young 
woman  who  appeared  to  be  all  that 
was  nice  and  sweet  and  fresh  and  gra- 
cious, but  when  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  her,  when  he  saw  her  in 
the  home,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  mind,  and  his  affections  also  soon 
underwent  a  change. 

Depend  upon  it,  your  real  character 
will  show  itself  some  day.  You  will  be 
found  out,  no  matter  how  you  may  hide 
your  faults  behind  the  bedroom  door. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  all  young  women — 
keep  your  room  tidy,  and  let  it  be  true 
index  of  your  mind  and  character. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimball. 


How  many  of  the  older  readers  of 
the  Rural  Home  Circle  will  grieve  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Flora  M. 
Kimball  of  National  City.  The  follow- 
ing fitting  words  to  her  memory  are 
penned  by  G.  P.  Hall  for  the  San 
Diego  Union : 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Flora  Kimball,  so 
universally  regretted,  removes  a  true 
friend  and  untiring  helper  of  the  horti- 
culturist, one  whose  love  for  nature 
was  ever  manifest  by  untiring  tests  of 
her  resources  and  prodigality.  The 
monuments  of  praise  she  leaves  behind 
are  not  only  the  trees  with  which  she 
adorned  her  home  and  streets  of  the 
town,  whose  interests  she  labored  to 
promote.  Trees,  plants  and  flowers 
all  stretch  their  arms  toward  heaven 
to  silently  tell  of  her  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, and  in  the  wave  of  every 
breeze  will  send  their  incense  from  the 
world  she  helped  to  make  brighter, 
better  and  happier. 


The  Stocking  Bag. 


Below  we  give  directions  for  making 
a  handy  bag  to  hold  the  stockings  that 
may  need  mending.  It  also  provides  a 
place  for  all  the  articles  necessary  to 
use  in  the  mending: 

Get  a  large  horseshoe  and  draw  the 
outline  on  thick  pasteboard;  cut  out 
four  and  cover  with  the  material  you 
are  going  to  make  a  bag  of;  now  cut 
three  leaves  for  the  needlework  of  any 
desired  material  and  shade,  a  half-inch 
smaller  all  around  than  the  horseshoes, 
and  make  a  cover  of  the  bag  material 
for  the  outside  of  the  needlebook,  fasten 
these  at  the  top  of  the  large  horseshoe 
and  put  two  together;  take  a  piece  of 
the  material  one  yard  long  and  half  a 
yard  wide;  gather  lengthwise  on  each 
edge  and  fasten  onto  the  two  horse- 
shoes formed  of  the  four  pieces  of  paste- 
board; now  you  should  have  a  large  bag 
shaped  like  a  pocket. 

On  the  opposite  side  from  the  needle- 
book  fasten  a  little  fluffy  pocket  for  the 
yarn.    Both  this  pocket  and  the  cover 


of  the  needlebook  may  have  a  mono- 
gram worked  in  colors.  Now  hem  the 
edges  of  the  material  between  the 
horseshoes,  fasten  on  eight  little  rings 
and  run  braid  through  to  hang  up  by. 
When  complete  the  bag  should  measure 
about  half  a  yard  across. 


Housekeeping  as  a  Business. 


One  trouble  with  women — many  of 
them,  at  least — is  that  they  fail  to  rec- 
ognize housekeeping  as  a  business,  to 
be  carried  on  as  any  business  is,  with 
dignity  and  method.  They  regard  it 
as  a  mere  drudgery,  says  the  Boston 
Herald,  and  they  fret  and  worry  over  it 
until  both  mind  and  body  are  disturbed 
and  the  peace  on  the  household  is 
marred  by  contention. 

The  mental  atmosphere  of  the  house- 
mother is  felt  by  every  one,  and  she 
cannot  be  out  of  sorts  without  putting 
every  other  member  of  the  family  out. 
She  sets  the  note  for  the  family  har- 
mony. If  it  is  discordant  there  is  a 
sad  jangling.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
keep  from  fretting  and  a  difficult  task 
to  be  always  serene,  but  one  can  more 
nearly  approximate  the  latter  condi- 
tion and  keep  free  from  the  former  by 
having  things  so  arranged  about  the 
house  that  everything  will  go  like  the 
traditional  "clockwork." 

It  is  no  trivial  matter,  this,  of  plan- 
ning to  become  a  good  housekeeper. 
Not  only  does  the  happiness  of  woman, 
as  a  class,  depend  upon  it,  but  she  also 
holds  in  her  hands  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  many  besides  herself.  What 
her  home  is  is  very  largely  what  she 
makes  it.  Much  domestic  infelicity  be- 
gins in  careless  housekeeping  and  the 
disregard  of  others'  comfort  and  wel- 
fare. 

Marriage  is  a  partnership  in  which 
each  member  has  special  duties.  The 
duty  of  the  one  is  to  provide;  of  the 
other  to  make  wise  use  of  this  provision. 
If  a  husband  provides  liberally  he  has 
every  right  to  expect  the  best  use 
made  of  his  provision,  and  this  use 
underlies  all  questions  of  domestic 
economy  and  thrift.  Economy  does  not 
mean  meanness  and  stinginess;  it  im- 
plies the  best  and  wisest  use  of  the 
means  that  are  given,  and  since  it  is  a 
question  that  comes  into  every  phase 
of  life,  public  and  private,  on  one  need 
be  ashamed  to  practice  it. 


Eulogized  the  Dog. 


Senator  Vest  of  Missouri,  is  credited 
by  a  newspaper  writer  with  having 
delivered  the  following  eulogy  on  the 
dog  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  a 
jury  when  he  was  practicing  at  the 
bar:  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  man 's 
dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  in 
poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  where 
the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow 
drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be  near 
his  master's  side.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer,  he  will 
lick  the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  in 
encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the 
world.  He  guards  the  sleep  of  his 
pauper  master  as  if  he  were  a  prince. 
When  all  other  friends  desert  he  re- 
mains. When  riches  take  wings  and 
reputation  falls  to  pieces  he  is  as  con- 
stant in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  its  long 
journey  through  the  heavens.  If  for- 
tune drives  the  master  forth  an  out- 
cast in  the  world,  friendless  and  home- 
less, the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher 
privilege  than  that  of  accompanying 
him  to  guard  against  danger,  to  fight 
against  his  enemies,  and  when  the  last 
scene  of  all  comes,  and  death  takes  the 
master  in  its  embrace  and  his  body  is 
laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  mat- 
ter if  all  others  pursue  their  way,  there 
by  his  graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his 
eyes  sad  but  open  in  alert  watchful- 
ness, faithful  and  true  even  in  death." 


All  Out  of  Step  But  He. 


She  was  an  old  and  obviously  earnest 
Irish  woman,  and  her  boy  was  in  the 
army.  She  had  gone  out  to  Camp 
Ramsay,  in  Minnesota,  to  see  him,  and 
she  couldn't  see  anybody  else.  Denny 
was  a  raw  recruit,  and  he  was  being 


given  a  good  deal  of  exercise  by  way 
of  getting  him  in  line  with  what  was  to 
be  expected  of  him.  He  was  out  with 
the  awkward  squad,  and  the  sergeant 
was  drilling  them  up  and  down  as 
though  his  life  depended  on  the  result. 
He  formed  them  into  a  double  column, 
and  the  old  woman  watched  with  her 
heart  in  her  eyes  as  they  started  off. 
"Aw,  wisha,  look  at  him,"  said  she, 
"  iviry  mother's  son  of  thim  out  of 
step  but  me  boy  Dinny." — New  York 
World. 


Handkerchief  Belts. 


There  is  a  new  belt.  You  thought 
they  had  used  everything  under  the 
sun  for  them,  but  you  were  mistaken. 
The  newest  newness  in  that  line  is  a 
muffler  belt  or  what  its  name  implies — 
a  silk  handkerchief  made  into  a  girdle. 

There  are  two  designs.  One  is  made, 
says  the  New  York  Herald,  by  folding 
the  big,  brilliant  silken  square  until  it 
forms  a  narrow  band,  measuring  from 
corner  to  corner  about  46  inches  when 
stretched  out.  This  is  brought  around 
the  waist,  biding  the  skirt  band  and 
place  where  the  bodice  and  skirt  meet, 
and  taken  around  to  the  side  and 
knotted  in  two  flowing  ends,  fastened 
by  a  brilliant  buckle  or  clasp  of  silver 
or  gold.  The  clasps  are  riveted  or 
sewn  on  so  that  they  measure  the  same 
as  the  waist  band;  and  when  in  posi- 
tion the  whole  forms  a  graceful  and 
really  pleasing  effect,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  when  told  in  print. 

The  other  handkerchief  designs  are 
called  girdles,  and  are  made  in  a  very 
different  manner.  They  are  shirred  to 
a  high  point  in  the  front  like  a  corset 
front  and  shirred  at  both  sides  with 
bones  sewn  in  to  make  them  hold  their 
place.  At  the  back  they  are  gathered 
into  a  slim  shir,  and  the  corner  points 
are  allowed  to  fall  in  two  gradual  tails 
that  show  the  border  and  make  a  neat 
finish  to  the  otherwise  crude  hemming 
that  ordinary  bolt  silk  would  show. 
They  are  more  graceful  than  ribbon, 
however  soft  and  wide  it  may  be. 


Some  Novelties. 


Never  has  there  been  a  season  when 
the  styles  of  neckwear  were  so  varied 
as  the  present  one. 

Formerly  the  modest  little  bow  tie 
was  the  only  tie  permissible  with  the 
shirt  waist,  but  this  season  the  larger 
the  tie,  and  the  more  brilliant  the 
coloring,  the  more  fashionable  it  is. 

The  Roman  striped  tie  with  the 
fringed  ends  and  long  enough  to  pass 
twice  round  the  neck  and  tie  in  a  four- 
in-hand  in  front,  was  very  much  liked 
during  the  earlier  spring,  and,  in  fact, 
is  still  seen,  but  as  the  season  advances 
the  Ascot  seems  to  be  pushing  toward 
the  front.  These  are  very  pretty  and 
those  made  of  pique  are  especially  ser- 
viceable as  they  can  be  easily  laun- 
dered. 

Nothing  can  look  more  "  smart  "  than 
the  neat  fitting  shirt  waist,  the  white 
sailor  hat  and  the  white  pique  Ascot 
tie.  And  one  must  not  forget  the 
bugle  pin  used  to  keep  the  tie  in  place. 
Such  a  costume  would  tend  to  make 
the  plainest  look  young  and  charming. 

Then,  too,  if  one  has  a  waist  that 
does  not  look  just  as  fresh  and  up-to- 
date  as  it  should,  by  the  use  of  any  of 
the  stylish  fronts  made  of  silk  or  lace 
— and  sometimes  both — it  can  be  made 
to  look  as  good  as  new. 

The  general  wearing  of  the  shirt 
waist  makes  the  belt  a  necessity,  and 
some  of  the  new  ones  shown  are  very 
elaborate.  They  are  made  of  gold  and 
silver  metal  and  some  of  them  are 
beautifully  jeweled.  However,  for 
those  whose  pocketbook  will  not  per- 
mit of  such  extravagance,  the  selec- 
tion of  neat  leather  belts  is  just  as 
large.   

Freshening    Up    Rusty  Dress 
flaterials. 


When  black  materials  begin  to  look 
gray  or  rusty,  brighten  them  by  spong- 
ing on  the  right  side  with  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  water,  and,  while  damp, 
iron  on  the  wrong  side.  Mud  will  often 


leave  a  stain,  which  may  be  removed 
with  naphtha  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  Black  silk- 
warp  goods  will  shine  as  they  wear, 
and  expose  the  silk  threads;  this  shine 
may  be  partly  removed  by  sponging 
with  alcohol  and  water,  though  it  wiil 
likely  return.  If  it  does,  the  silk  must 
be  re-dyed.  Colored  cashmere,  serge, 
albatross,  etc.,  may  be  cleaned  by  sous- 
ing in  a  fluid  composed  of  one  desert- 
spoonful  of  beef's  gall  to  a  pail  of  warm 
water;  use  less  gall  in  the  rinsing 
water,  dry  in  a  shady  place,  and  iron 
on  the  wrong  side  when  nearly  dry  with 
a  moderately  warm  iron. 


A  typical  American  regiment  is  the 
2d  Illinois  volunteers,  which  is  made  up 
of  792  American  born  men,  71  natives 
of  Germany,  28  of  Canada,  27  of  Nor- 
way, 24  each  of  Sweden  and  England, 
15  of  Ireland,  8  each  of  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  and  one  or  more  each  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Mexico,  Bohemia,  India, 
Palestine,  Poland,  South  Africa,  Bel- 
gium, Servia  and  Cuba. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Chickens'  Livers  en  Brochette. — 
Cut  each  liver  into  four  pieces,  rinse 
and  dry  in  a  towel.  Cut  thinly-sliced 
bacon  into  inch  squares  and  string  al- 
ternate pieces  of  the  liver  and  bacon  on 
skewers.  Rest  the  skewers  across  a 
shallow  pan  and  cook  in  a  sharp  oven 
until  the  bacon  is  crip.  Lay  the  skew- 
ers side  by  side  on  a  hot  dish  and  gar- 
nish with  watercress. 

Pork  Cake. — Chop  one  pound  of  fat 
pork  very  fine,  and  pour  over  it  a  pint 
of  boiling  hot  water,  then  stir  in  three 
cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  of  molas- 
ses, one  tablespoonful  of  ground  cinna- 
mon, one  of  ground  cloves,  one  pound  of 
stoned  raisins,  eight  cups  of  flour,  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  water;  stir  four  or  five  minutes 
and  bake  same  as  fruit  cake. 

Quick  Consomme  Royal. — Tie  in  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  any  or  all  of  these 
flavorers:  A  small  onion  cut  fine,  a 
half  bay  leaf,  a  blade  of  mace,  two  or 
three  cloves  and  pepper  corns,  and 
cook  this  in  three  pints  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  or  till  reduced  to  one 
quart.  Then  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
beef  extract,  season  with  salt  and  pour 
over  the  custard  placed  in  the  tureen. 

Shortcake. — Sift  together  one  pint 
of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Rub  in  one-quarter  cupful  of  but- 
ter. Mix  into  a  soft  dough  with  about 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk  or 
water.  Divide  in  two  parts,  roll  each 
to  fit  the  pan — put  in  one,  brush  with 
melted  butter  and  place  the  other  on 
top,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  or  more. 
Individual  shortcakes  are  made  by  cut- 
ting like  biscuits  and  putting  together 
with  butter  between. 

Browned  Flour. — Into  a  shallow 
baking  pan  sift  flour  until  about  half  an 
inch  deep.  Place  it  in  a  rather  mod- 
erate oven  and  stir  from  time  to  time 
until  the  flour  assumes  a  uniform  pale 
coffee  tint.  Keep  well  covered  in  a  jar; 
it  will  keep  indefinitely,  so  that  quite  a 
supply  can  be  prepared  at  one  time.  In 
using,  a  little  more  is  necessary  than 
where  ordinary  flour  is  taken;  thus, 
where  one  rounded  tablespoonful  of 
flour  is  called  for  in  the  making  of 
gravies,  etc.,  one  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful of  browned  flour  should  be  allowed. 

Chocolate  Cake. — Two  cupfuls  of 
sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  butter. 
Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream, 
add  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  and  when 
that  is  well  stirred  in  add  three  cupfuls 
of  flour  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  then  add  the  beaten  whites 
of  five  eggs;  bake  in  three  or  four  lay- 
ers. For  chocolate  dressing  grate  one- 
quarter  of  a  cake  of  chocolate,  add  a 
cupful  of  sugar  and  water  enough  to 
dissolve,  set  in  hot  water,  and  let  come 
to  a  boil;  when  cold  add  the  beaten 
white  of  an  egg.  Spread  between  the 
layers  and  on  the  top  and  sides. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  20,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Future*. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


87X0 


Dec. 
67* 
67* 
67  \ 

67*®  67* 
67*®  674 
S"*@  68* 


July. 

Wednesday  *  75*6®  74 

Thursday   74   ®  73M 

Friday   73!<@  73 

Saturday   73*®  73* 

Monday   74  @  74* 

Tuesday   74*®  7554 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday   6s  7*d     5s  8%d 

Thursday   6s  6<d     5s  Slid 

Friday   6s  7   d     5s  7*d 

Saturday   6s  7  d     5s  7*d 

Monday  6s  7*d     5s  7^d 

Tuesday   6s  7*d    5s  7*d 

.San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 


Tuesday. 


Dec. 

May. 

$1  27*@1  27»i 

 i— - 

1  28H@1  2853 

1  28   @1  27* 

1  27*®  1  27 

 1 — 

1  27?»@1  28* 

1  27*@1  28* 

Wheat. 

There  is  talk  from  day  to  day  of  the  wheat 
market  being  firmer  or  weaker,  higher  or 
lower,  as  speculative  values  on  Call  Board  ad- 
vance half  a  cent  or  recede  a  cent,  but  as  re- 
gards spot  deliveries  of  actual  wheat  there 
has  been  no  change  of  moment  for  a  fortnight 
or  more.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  no  spot 
market  for  wheat,  aside  from  a  little  retail 
trade,  since  the  new  season  opened.  Quotable 
values  have  been,  in  consequence,  more  or 
less  guesswork,  based  mainly  on  the  figures 
buyers  were  willing  to  pay.  Noteworthy  pur- 
chases were  not  possible,  however,  at  the 
quotations.  Much  of  the  time  the  market  has 
been  practically  bare  of  offerings.  Very  little 
new  wheat  hasthus  far  arrived. 

While  there  are  a  few  ships  on  the  engaged 
list  at  this  port  for  wheat  loading,— seven  at 
this  writing,— there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
special  activity  experienced  in  the  wheat  ex- 
port trade  here  for  some  months  to  come,  if  at 
any  time  the  current  season.  Conditions  in 
this  State  were  unfavorable  for  the  wheat 
grower  the  entire  winter.  There  were  late 
rains  which  improved  the  prospects  slightly, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  fair  yield  in 
some  of  the  northern  and  middle  counties  of 
the  State  had  it  not  been  for  hot  north  winds 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  last  moment, 
so  late,  in  fact,  that  maHy  thought  the  crop 
out  of  danger.  Latest  estimates  from  the  in- 
terior valleys  of  California,  where  the  wheat 
of  this  State  is  mainly  grown,  are  anything 
but  encouraging  as  to  the  yield.  Not  only  are 
the  slow  arrivals  and  the  stagnation  of  the 
export  trade  convincing  proof  of  the  disap- 
pointing harvest,  but  if  anything  further  was 
necessary  to  settle  the  point,  it  is  furnished 
in  the  dull  and  weak  state  of  the  grain  bag 
market.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
have  bags  been  so  low  and  so  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  in  wholesale  quantity  as  this  summer. 
Were  it  not  for  the  carry-over  stock  of  wheat 
and  the  importations  from  Washington  and 
Oregon,  it  is  doubtful  If  California  would 
have  more  than  enough  this  season  for  home 
consumption  and  for  seed.  In  some  localities 
where  there  is  ordinarily  a  liberal  surplus, 
wheat  will  have  to  be  imported  this  year. 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  world  at 
large  will  have  a  big  yield.  This  is  better  for 
California  than  it  would  be  to  have  to  import 
at  high  prices.  Jf  there  must  be  an  occasional 
off  year  in  this  State,  as  there  is  in  other 
parts,  let  it  be  here  when  wheat  is  cheap  and 
plentiful  elsewhere,  instead  of  scarce  and 
high- 
California  Milling  tl  35  @1  40 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25  ®1  30 

Oregon  Valley   1  25  @1  30 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   131)  @1  37* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  Oil  32* 

OCT  qualities  wheat   80  ®1  10 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Cali  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.2~@1.28%. 

May,  1891),  delivery,  *  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  tl.27;J@ 
1.28%:  May  1S99,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheal,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations  6s6d®6s7d  7s0diS7s0*d 

Freight  rates   20@22*s  26!4@27*s 

Local  market  tl.27*®1.32*  |1.25®1.30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Immediately  following  last  review  there 
was  a  cut  made  in  official  quotations  of  flour 
by  the  local  combine  of  35c  per  barrel.  This 
had  been  previously  discounted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  sharp  concessions  to  buyers.  Prices 
are  now  down  to  about  as  low  levels  as  are 
warranted,  and  further  pronounced  reductions  j 
are  not  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

Superttne,  lower  grades  t3  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40®3  65 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25(34  40 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  40@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50®4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   4  25®4  50 

Barley. 

Market  has  inclined  against  the  selling  in- 
terest most  of  the  week  under  review.  There 


was  some  firmness  developed,  more  especially 
on  Call  Board,  immediately  following  the  last 
issue  of  the  Riral,  but  the  firmness  was  not 
very  marked  and  proved  of  short  duration. 
Barley  has  been  for  some  time  past  and  is  still 
relatively  higher  than  other  feed  cereals.  So 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the 
chances  for  the  development  of  any  note- 
worthy strength  will  be  slight.  Without  im- 
provement in  the  values  of  other  feed  grains, 
and  no  improvement  is  at  present  foreshad- 
owed, holders  of  barley  will  be  fortunate  if 
they  succeed  in  maintaining  values  at  present 
levels.  A  year  ago  barley  was  selling  for 
about  one-third  less  than  it  is  held  at  to-day, 
while  oats  were  hardly  twenty  percent  lower 
than  they  are  now,  and  corn  values  last  July 
were  close  to  the  figures  at  present  current. 
Trading  in  barley,  as  for  some  time  past,  is  al- 
most wholly  in  feed  descriptions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  21* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*@1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  ®1  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.19@1.21%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  *  @  . 

Wednesdav  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  t\.20%m 
- — ;  May,  1899,  t  @  . 

Oats. 

No  radical  changes  have  occurred  in  quot- 
able rates  or  in  the  views  of  sellers,  but  the 
market  lacked  firmness,  and  to  have  effected 
large  or  noteworthy  transfers,  the  acceptance 
of  lower  rates  than  have  been  lately  current 
would  have  been  necessary.  Demand  was 
not  brisk,  most  purchasers  buying  only  to 
cover  immediate  needs.  Arrivals  were 
mainly  from  Washington,  and  showed  some 
increase  as  compared  with  previous  week. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  32*®  

White,  good  to  choice  1  22*@1  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @1  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22*@1  27* 

Milling    1  27*®  1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  32*@1  37* 

Black  Russian    ®  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

Trading  in  this  cereal  has  been  of  a  light 
order  since  last  report.  Stocks  are  mainly 
Eastern  Large  Yellow,  Large  White  and 
mixed.  Owners  are  contending  for  about 
same  figures  as  last  quoted,  but  buyers  re- 
fuse to  take  hold  freely  at  full  current  rates. 
Small  Yellow  remains  scarce  and  is  hardly 
quotable  in  other  than  a  retail  way. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07*@1  12* 

Large  Yellow  1  05   ®1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  35   @1  40 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*(a)l  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  ®  — 

Kye. 

The  immediate  demand  is  so  insignificant 
that  values  obtainable  are  difficult  to  name. 
If  selling  pressure  were  exerted,  the  figures 
below  noted  could  not  be  realized. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

A  milling  firm  which  is  the  principal  han- 
dler of  this  cereal  in  this  center  recently  ap- 
praised some  stocK  on  hand  at  tl. 75  percental. 
Beyond  this,  there  has  been  nothing  recently 
developed  to  give  any  clue  to  values. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Silverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

The  market  remains  quiet,  especially  for 
other  than  white  varieties,  such  as  are  re- 
quired in  the  filling  of  Government  contracts. 
About  140  tons  of  beans,  mostly  Small  Whites, 
were  recently  double-sacked  here  on  one  con- 
tract for  Government  supplies.  Owing  to 
this  reduction  of  stocks,  and  prospects  of  fur- 
ther orders  on  same  account,  there  is  some 
speculative  inquiry  for  white  beans,  but  at  no 
appreciable  advance  on  previous  figures.  All 
colored  varieties  and  Limas  are  ruling  dull  at 
unchanged  values.  Reduced  freight  rates 
East  are  about  to  go  into  effect,  but  this  has 
so  far  caused  no  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  local  market. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tas   1  85  @l  90 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  90 

Laay  Washington   170  ®1  8D 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  50  ®2  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90   ®3  00 

Reds   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  75  @2  87* 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  ®3  35 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60    «  l  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market 
on  the  Atlantic  side  is  from  a  New  York  con- 
temporary, and  is  furnished  by  mail  of  recent 
date.  Prices  quoted  are  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. : 

Receipts  have  run  lighter  than  during  any  pre- 
vious week  this  season,  but  trade  has  made  little 
or  no  improvement  and  the  market  has  shown  a 
good  many  soft  spots.  Up  to  Friday  buyers 
seemed  to  have  some  advantage  and  they  used  it 
for  all  that  It  was  worth,  but  just  at  the  close  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  changing  a  little  and  there  is 
steadier  talk  on  some  varieties.  Choice  Marrow 
are  now  selling  mainly  at  $1.45.  but  a  few  fancy 
marks  go  2*c  higher;  some  very  good  lots  have 
sold  at  $1.40.  The  fact  that  the  usual  export  coun- 
tries are  closed  to  American  commerce  is  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  trade  in  Marrow  and  Red  Kid- 
ney. A  few  of  the  latter  are  being  taken  for  cer- 
tain ports,  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  give 
much  support  to  the  market  and  values  are  quite 
irregular  and  uncertain.  Small  white  beans  have 
eased  off  2*®5c,  but  buyers  are  showing  more 
interest  in  Pea  at  the  close  and  bid  $1.15  freely  for 
round  lots.  Best  Medium  sell  at  $1.20(1.1.22*. 
White  Kidney  much  neglected  and  weak;  we  hear 
of  occasional  sales  as  low  as  $1.40.  Turtle  Soup 
held  unchanged,  but  very  quiet.  Scarcely  any  in- 
quiry for  Yellow  Eye.  The  movement  in  Califor- 


nia Lima  is  comparatively  small;  luotable  at 
tl  .>.'">•:  Green  peas  have  sold  slowly  at  70c,  occa- 
sionally at  72*c,  but  an  important  export  demand 
for  Scotch  has  cleaned  up  the  stock  closely  and 
forced  a  sharp  advance;  several  carloads  sold  at 
85c,  and  some  jobbing  sales  are  now  making  at  9tic. 

Dried  Peas. 

Virtually  none  offering  at  this  date  and 
there  is  no  inquiry  worth  mentioning.  Values 
are  nominally  unchanged. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 


While  market  is  far  from  being  active  or 
in  satisfactory  condition  for  the  holding  in- 
terest, there  is  some  business  doing,  mainly 
in  the  better  class  of  wools,  suitable  for  ship- 
ment in  the  grease.  Buyers  on  the  "stili 
hunt"  for  bargains  fail  to  find  any  note- 
worthy offerings  which  are  obtainable  at  less 
than  full  current  rates.  With  any  special 
selling  pressure,  lower  values  and  increased 
activity  would  be  speedily  experienced. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective.   10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern  12  mos.  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9 

PALL. 

Northern,  free  10 

Southern  Mountain   9 


®17 
15 
(..13 
(m  15 
«U3 
@12 
«■  12 
C<|  15 
®14 
®11 


®U 


Hops. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way, 
and  jobbing  operations  are  very  light,  both 
separately  and  collectively.  That  the  market 
will  continue  stagnant  and  against  buyers 
during  the  next  month  is  considered  certain. 
What  will  happen  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  season  is  difficult  to  state.  There  are 
some  indications  that  dealers  will  endeavor 
to  get  up  a  little  excitement,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  growers  hold,  while  contracted 
hops  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  being  un- 
loaded. This  game  has  been  worked  on  nu- 
merous previous  occasions. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   9  @13 

A  New  York  authority  thus  outlines  the 
hop  market,  the  report  coming  through  by 
recent  mail : 

The  continued  indifference  of  brewers  demon- 
strates pretty  clearly  that  they  were  more  heavily 

1  supplied  with  hops  than  receivers  ca'culated  on. 
Tin:  buying  during  the  >|>riut-'  an. I  so  tar  this  sum 
mer  has  been  a  disappointment  all  around,  and 

'  without  an  export  ouilet  the  market  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  settling  downward.  Prices 
to-day,  while  largely  nominal,  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Our  revised  quotations  mote  nearly  represent  a 
selling  basis,  but  there  are  still  a  few  choice 
growths  of  both  State  and  Parities  in  dealers' 
hands  that  are  held  for  more  money.  Reports 
regarding  the  prospects  for  the  State  crop  are 
about  as  conflicting  as  usual  at  this  season  of 
year,  but  on  the  whole  advices  are  not  considered 
unfavorable.  No  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
yards  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Late  English  majls 
do  not  speak  very  encouragingly  of  the  outlook. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

While  values  for  hay  were  maintained  close 
to  figures  of  previous  week,  the  market  pre- 
sented an  easier  tone,  due  to  a  material  in- 
crease in  receipts  and  offerings,  with  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  demand.  It  was 
somewhat  surprising  under  existing  condi- 
tions that  prices  did  not  go  lower.  Straw 
continued  in  light  receipt  and  commanded 
tolerably  firm  figures. 

Wheat  '  16  00@19  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  15  00®  1 8  00 

Oat  13  00(317  00 

Barley   13  00®  14  50 

Timothy  14  00®16  00 

Alfalfa  12  00@1S  00 

Compressed  15  00®18  50 

Straw,  V  bale   75®  90 

Mllistnfis. 

Market  for  bran  and  middlings  has  shown 
steadiness,  with  no  particular  excess  of  offer- 
ings. Rolled  barley  and  milled  corn  were 
held  about  as  last  quoted,  supplies  of  both  de- 
scriptions being  only  moderate. 

Bran,  "#  ton  15  00(316  00 

Middlings  17  50@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50@26  00 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50®25  00 


Market  throughout  is  very  quiet,  with 
prospects  strong  that  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs will  continue  for  some  months  to  come. 
There  is  hardly  enough  Mustard  Seed  now 
offering  to  warrant  quoting  the  same.  Flax- 
seed is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  oil  works. 
Arrivals  lately  have  been  of  insignificant  vol- 
ume. Bird  seeds  are  held  in  the  main  at 
former  range  of  prices,  quotations  being  with- 
out change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  25(33  50 

Flax   2  00® 2  25 

Per  lb 

Canary     iH&Pi 

Rape  2*®3 

Hemp  2*<«3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  ®— 

Bag*  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  meeting  with  slow  sale,  de- 
spite reduced  asking  figures.  Large  quanti- 
ties will  have  to  be  carried  over  iuto  the  new 
season.  In  the  market  for  Wool  Sacks  there 
is  nothing  new  to  record.  Fruit  sacks  are 
meeting  with  moderate  custom  at  the  pre- 
vailing rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4  75@4  85 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  85@— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  30  W— 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  27  ®— 

Gunnies   9*®10 

Bean  bags   4*@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5S4®  9 


Hides,  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

Tendency  on  Hides  has  been  to  easier  fig- 
ures. Tanners  have  been  taking  hold  very 
slowly  lately,  having  little  or  no  confidence  in 
existing  values  being  long  maintained.  Pelts 
were  in  slow  request,  sellers  having  trouble 
in  effecting  transfers  at  satisfactory  or  full 
current  rates.  Tallow  ruled  about  as  last 
quoted,  there  being  heavy  offerings,  espe- 
cially of  desirable  grades. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10*       — ®  9* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9*      8*®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   9  ®  9*       8  @  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9*       — @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbB  — @  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @10         —  2  0 

Dry  Hides   16(316*     13  @13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15         — @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  ®— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00®  1  50 

Dry  Colts'  Hides  —  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  26 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  wicter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®10 

Honey. 

The  ship  Roanoke  clearing  from  this  port 
for  New  York  on  the  16th  inst.,  carried  179 
cases  extracted  honey  of  1897  crop.  There  is 
some  new  crop  honey  on  market,  both  Comb 
and  Extracted,  but  no  large  quantity  of 
either.  New  Comb  of  fairly  choice  quality  is 
offering  in  l-tt>.  frames,  and  in  a  small  jobbing 
way  at  10c.  per  tr>.  Quotable  values  for  Ex- 
tracted show  no  change. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*<3  5* 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   8*®10 

Amber  Comb   6*®  7* 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  offering  in  this  center,  either 
from  first  or  second  bands.  While  market  is 
without  quotable  change,  it  is  more  easy  to 
sell  than  to  purchase  at  current  figures. 

Fair  to  choioe,  »  lb  23  ®25 

L,lve  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  not  in  excessive  supply,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  the  near  future.  Market  is 
ruling  decidedly  steady,  especially  for  best 
qualities.  Mutton  continued  about  as  favor- 
able to  the  buying  interest  as  previously 
quoted,  offerings  most  of  the  time  proving 
more  than  could  be  readily  or  advantageously 
placed.  Hog  market  showed  less  firmness 
than  has  been  lately  experienced.  Arrivals 
were  not  heavy,  but  were  more  than  enough 
for  immediate  requirements.  Hogs  are  only 
used  at  present  for  cutting  up  into  fresh  pork, 
being  too  high  for  packers'  purposes. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7c;  wethers   7  @— 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   IV3  5 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4i"6@  4* 

Hogs,  large  hard   4?>@ — 

Hogs,  feeders   3?,®  4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5*®  5* 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   6  ■  7* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  f>  lb    8  @  8* 

Poultry. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  receded 
into  a  dull  and  discouraging  condition  imme- 
diately following  last  review.  Chickens 
suffered  the  most  depreciation,  as  they  had 
previously  been  accorded  the  most  pronounced 
advance.  Turkeys  were  not  quotably  lower, 
choice  being  in  good  request  and  in  limited 
supply,  eobblers  receiving  the  preference  over 
hens.  Fat  young  gobblers  were  salable  above 
quotations,  commanding  up  to  19c.  Ducks 
and  geese  met  with  limited  demand  at  former 
low  range  of  values,  being,  as  a  rule,  unde- 
sirable for  food  at  this  time  of  year. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  12  ®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  U0@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50®6  00 

Fryers  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  00®3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  3  00®4  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  25 

Geese,  ft  pair   75® l  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  60 

Butter. 

The  price  of  butter  was  forced  up  too  rapidly 
last  week,  the  same  mistake  being  made 
every  season.  Prices  were  shaded  this  week 
half  a  cent  to  a  cent  from  the  extreme  figures 
prevailing  at  date  of  last  review.  The  de- 
mand is  lighter  in  July  than  any  other  month 
in  the  year,  many  consumers  being  off  on  their 
summer  outing.  During  the  early  part  of 
August  values  are  expected  to  again  stiffen, 
with  prospects  that  the  market  will  then  re- 
main firm. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  20  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  19  @— 

Creamery  seconds  18  ® — 

Dairy  select  19  @ — 

Dairy  seconds  16  ®18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  18  ®14 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  ®20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 

Cheese. 

Stocks  in  the  wholesale  depots  are  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  but  demand  is  far  from  brisk 
and  the  market  displays  no  special  firmness. 
There  is,  however,  a  fairly  healthy  undertone. 
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Favorite  marks  are  commanding  in  a  small 
ivay  an  advance  on  figures  quoted. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   854®  9 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  8hi 

California,  fair  to  good   V/t@  8 

California  Cheddar   9  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

Eggs. 

As  was  predicted  in  last  report  would 
likely  prove  the  case,  the  market  has  devel- 
oped additional  strength,  mainly  for  choice  to 
select,  direct  from  ranch  or  hennery,  such 
commanding  about  a  cent  more  than  preced- 
ing week.  Ordinary  qualities  of  ranch  eggs 
and  common  store-gathered  stock  were  not  in 
heavy  receipt;  neither  was  there  much  in- 
quiry for  this  description.  With  most  buyers 
the  call  was  either  for  strictly  fresh  ranch 
eggs  or  else  Eastern.  The  latter  were  in  fair 
supply. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  19  @— - 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  16  @18 

California,  good  to  choice  store  13  @16 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  13  @16 

Vegetables. 

As  is  customary  at  this  season  of  year, 
prices  for  vegetables  from  both  garden  and 
field  showed  very  little  fluctuation.  Desir- 
able qualities  met  as  a  rule  with  prompt  cus- 
tom at  the  prevailing  rates.  The  late  varieties 
of  Onions  met  with  a  tolerably  firm  market, 
offerings  of  the  same  not  being  excessive. 
Red  Onions  were  in  poor  request  at  low  prices. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,      box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  $  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   2®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  *  tb   3®  4 

Beans,  Refuge,  ^  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  fb   2%®  3% 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ^  sack   75®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,     crate   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50®  75 

Cucumbers,  ^  small  box   25®  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  large  box   75®  1  00 

Garlic,  1»ib   2®  -2% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  V  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   65®  1  00 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75@  90 

Onions,  New  Red   35®  5U 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   \y,®  2K 

Peas,  Sweet,     sack   1  00®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  large  box   40®  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   75®  1  25 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  bx    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,     small  box   25®  40 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  "|fl  large  box.    ..     50®  75 

Tomatoes,  V  6-in.  box   75fd»  1  00 

Tomatoes,  f)  4-in.  box   50®  75 

Potatoes. 

According  to  reports  received  this  week 
from  the  present  chief  points  of  supply  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  good  potatoes  are  not 
likely  to  go  begging  for  custom  for  some  time 
to  come.  Buyers  from  Los  Angeles  and  Sac- 
ramento were  said  to  be  taking  everything  in 
sight.  While  a  potato  famine  is  not  antici- 
pated, the  supply  in  this  center  is  apt  to  be 
lighter  this  summer  than  for  many  years. 

Burbanks,  River,  fi  cental   75@1  00 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  f)  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   90@1  00 

Early  Rose   60®  75 

Garnet  Chile   65®  80 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   — @  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @ 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  continued  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  previous  week.  It 
was  the  exception  where  choice  did  not  sell 
promptly  at  full  current  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  poor  fruit  was  difficult  to  dispose  of  and 
was  salable  only  at  low  figures.  Whether 
unripe,  over-ripe,  wormy,  mothy  or  covered 
with  scale,  it  was  alike  objectionable,  and 
was  rejected  by  all  of  the  better  class  of  buy- 
ers. Apples  were  in  good  request  for  ship- 
ment, strictly  choice  commanding  $1.25  per 
box,  but  there  was  little  of  this  sort  of  fruit. 
The  inquiry  was  mainly  from  Northern  coast 
points,  but  Northern  ports,  are  quarantined 
against  mothy  or  scaly  fruit.  As  a  result, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  firm  market  for 
fine  apples  and  a  decidedly  weak  market  for 
defective  stock.  Pears  were  in  light  receipt 
and  included  few  choice.  Plums  were  not  in 
heavy  supply,  but  not  many  were  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  they  brought  what  could  be 
termed  firm  figures.  Nectarines  of  the  Red 
variety  brought  good  prices,  but  White  did 
not  meet  with  much  favor.  Canners  were  in 
quest  of  good  Royal  Apricots  at  $60@b5  per 
ton,  and  for  choice  Moorparks  or  select  Blen- 
heims did  not  hesitate  to  pay  more  money. 
Peaches  or  Pears  were  not  received  in  bulk 
and  there  were  few  in  free  boxes  which  were 
really  desirable.  Canners  continued  to  bid 
$75  per  ton  and  higher  for  choice  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  and  $25@30  for  choice  freestone. 
Fancy  Clings  brought  $100  per  ton,  to  be 
delivered  in  this  city.  Choice  Bartlett  Pears 
are  quotable  up  to  $30  per  ton,  and  more  will 
likely  be  realized  before  the  season  closes,  as 
neither  Peaches  nor  Pears  are  turning  out  as 
well  as  they  gave  promise  of  doing  a  month 
ago.  Berries  and  all  small  fruits  sold  to  fully  as 
good  advantage  as  previous  week,  there  being 
no  glut  of  best  qualities.  Watermelons  and 
Canteloupes  brought  tolerably  stiff  prices, 
where  the  quality  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

Apricots,  ft  ton  40  0O@75  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box   40®  85 

Apples,  ft  50-ft.  box   50®  t  25 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   4  00®  5  00 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  choice,  ft  box.. .    40®  60 

Currants,  ft  chest   1  50®  3  00 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  75 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  60 

Gooseberries,  ft  lb   — ®  — - 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  lb   — @  — 


Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  White,  ft  crate   75®  1  25 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nectarines,  White  ft  box   50®  75 

Mutmeg  Melon,  ft  box   2  00®  3  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ft  large  box   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Peaches,  ft  box   60®  1  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ft  box   30®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes,  ~$  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Watermelons,  per  100  10  00®25  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  decided  improvement  has  been  developed 
in  the  market  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  cured 
and  evaporated  fruit,  more  especially  for  Ap- 
ricots, Peaches  and  Prunes.  Prices  are 
quotably  higher  on  Apricots  and  Peaches,  and 
there  is  pronounced  tendency  on  Prunes  to 
better  figures  than  have  been  lately  ruling. 
The  hardening  of  rates  is  attributable  to  the 
yield  now  promising  less  and  of  poorer  average 
quality  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Much  of 
the  fruit  is  dropping  from  the  trees,  and  of 
that  remaining  only  a  small  proportion  is 
maturing  in  first-class  condition.  With  can- 
ners bidding  higher  prices  for  Apricots,  Pears 
and  Peaches  than  could  possibly  be  realized 
for  the  dried  product,  the  output  of  evaporated 
and  sun-cured  this  season  must  prove  light. 
Prunes  were  obtainable  at  2%@3c  for  the  four 
sizes,  October  delivery,  but  all  offerings  have 
been  withdrawn.  The  Prune  yield  in  this 
State  will  probably  not  be  over  half  that  of 
last  year,  although  in  France  the  crop  is  said 
to  be  heavy  and  of  fine  quality. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   Wt®  9J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark  10  @12 

Apples,  in  boxes   6%@  l\i 

Figs,  fancy  pressed  —  @— 

Nectarines,  White   4i4@— 

Nectarines,  Red   3y,@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  @  by. 

Peaches,  uDpeeled,  fancy   6y4@  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12V4 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @  5 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   5J£@  6 

50— 60's   4% 

60— 70's   3y,®  3%. 

70— 80's   3  @  3H 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100's   2)4®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3M@3V4c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-tt>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3Vi@ — 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   6y4®  7% 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4yt 

Apples,  quartered   4H@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3V4®  4 

Plums,  unpitted     1   @  1% 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  that  quarter: 

The  business  in  evaporated  apples  has  been  con- 
fined quite  closely  to  small  jobbing  sales  from 
store,  and  while  the  available  supply  is  small  for 
the  season  of  year,  holders  have  tried  not  to  lose 
any  trade,  even  when  it  meant  a  slight  yielding  in 
price.  A  few  lots  of  damp  fruit  have  sold  low,  but 
the  transactions  in  good  to  choice  grades  have 
been  in  range  of  8@9c,  with  9^@9i4c  obtained  in  a 
small  way  for  fancy.  Short  interests  have  made 
considerable  buying  in  futures,  with  somewhat 
higher  prices  paid.  Several  carloads  of  prime 
have  sold  for  November  delivery  at  6'/4@6?ic,  and 
for  October  at  7c,  with  the  latter  figure  now  bid 
and  more  asked.  Sun-dried  apples  continue  dull 
and  unsettled ;  some  holders  are  anxious  to  effect 
a  closer  clearance  and  would  make  further  conces- 
sions. Chops  nominal  in  the  absence  of  stock. 
Cores  and  skins  not  selling:  they  can  be  bought 
Vs®Mc  cheaper  than  last  week.  Cherries  are  lower 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  buyers  interested  in  them 
at  the  decline;  new  Southern  are  offering  on  the 
spot  at  9^c  and  to  arrive  at  9c.  Raspberries  with- 
out demand,  but  prices  nominally  unchanged; 
most  of  the  stock  has  gone  into  cold  storage  to 
holdover;  new  State  berries  offering  to  arrive  at 
10c.  Blackberries  and  huckleberries  neglected 
and  lower.  Apricots  and  peaches  steady  but 
quiet  Prunes  rather  easy  in  price  and  generally 
slow. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4   @  8 

Raisins- 
Business  doing  is  light.  There  is  a  small 
inquiry,  mostly  for  choice,  and  at  no  improve- 
ment on  former  rates.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop,  according  to  all  reports,  was 
never  better  at  this  time  of  year.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  regulate  the  marketing  so  as  to 
avoid  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  the  past. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  3%®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2%@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1H@2 

Sultanas  2^®3 

Seedless  Muscatel  \X®2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®iyt 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  not  making  much  of  a  showing, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  any  here, 
the  season  being  practically  over.  Prices  show 
little  change.  Lemon  market  is  ruling  steady, 
with  fair  demand  for  this  fruit,  but  supplies 
equal  to  the  requirements.  Limes  are  held 
about  as  last  quoted,  with  stocks  ample  for 
present  needs. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   2  00®  3  00 

St.  Michaels   — ®  — 

Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Tangerines,  half  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  25®  2  75 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  l  50 


Nuts. 

Paper-shell  Almonds  are  quotably  higher 
and  in  very  light  supply.  Values  for  other 
Almonds  remain  quotably  unchanged,  but 
market  is  firm.  Walnut  market  is  quiet,  with 
an  easy  undertone,  owing  to  prospects  of  big 
foreign  crop.  Peanut  market  remains  steady, 
with  slim  stocks  of  choice. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7K@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  iyt 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  iyt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  1,  '98.  Last  Year 


Flour,  Ji-sks   57,569 

Wheat,  ctls   15,465 

Barley,  ctls   18,565 

Oats,  ctls   8,260 

Corn,  ctls   550 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   612 

Potatoes,  sks   22,541 

Onions,  sks   3,916 

Hay,  tons   2,903 

Wool,  bales   1,945 

Hops,  bales   60 


143,562 
99,990 
30,460 
16,175 
1,750 


2,123 
39,878 
9,084 
4,511 
3,521 
250 


155,555 
172,269 
77,952 
19,965 
7,965 
3,960 
12,222 
30,873 
3,217 
7,437 
4,308 
72 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  M-sks   43,156 

Wheat,  ctls   84,828 

Barley,  ctls   5,572 

Oats,  ctls   1,628 

Corn,  ctls   1,132 

Beans,  sks   542 

Hay,  bales   2,029 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   60,369 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,225 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


64,020 
84,937 
8,318 
1,798 
1,409 
901 
2,209 


61,310 
20 
2,194 


67,872 
154,796 
9,587 
954 
604 
14,022 
2,938 
67,500 
2,552 
12 
1,546 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  p,er 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  July  20— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ft  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  8V4c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8?<£@9c;  choice,  9^c;  fancy,  9J^c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  ft  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8i4@10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@8c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  July  15.— California  fruit  sold  to-day : 
Plums  —  Burbanks,  $1.35@1.65;  California  Reds, 
$1.60  @  1.80;  Purple  Duane,  $1.30;  Peach,  $1.37. 
Prunes— German,  $1.15@1.30;  Sa'suma,  $1;  Trage- 
dy s_$l.  15®  1.40.  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.30@,2.55;  half 
boxes,  95c.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  45c@$1.25;  Re- 
publicans, 65c®$1.60. 

Chicago,  July  15.— California  fruit  sold  to-day  : 
Pears— Bartletts,  $1.90@2.30.  Prunes— Tragedys, 
$1.10@1.40.  Plums— Burbanks,  $1.27;  Washingtons, 
$1.22;  Purple  Duane,  $1.11. 

New  York,  July  18.— California  fruit  was  auc- 
tioned to  day  as  follows :  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.80(n' 
@2.40  per  box.  Prunes— Tragedys,  $1.05@1.60  per 
single  crate;  German,  $1.10@1.30.  Plums— Brad- 
shaws,  $1.45;  Washington.  $1.20(5  1.40;  Abundance, 
93c@$1.15.  Peaches— Karly  Crawfords,  80c  per  box. 
Fifteen  carloads  were  sold. 

Chicago,  July  18.— California  fruit  sold  at  auc- 
tion to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.60® 
$2.05  per  box.  Plums— Burbanks,  $1@1.75  per  single 
crate;  Wickson,  $1.40;  Ogon,  $1.25@1.40;  Peach, 
$1.35;  Abundance,  $1.35;  California  Reds,  $1.30; 
I  Washingtons,  $1.05®1. 25;  Yellow  Flag,  $1.  Prunes 
— Simoni,  $1.45  per  single  crate;  Tragedys,  $1®1.10. 
Peaches— E.  Crawfords,  $1@1.40  per  box;  Deckers, 
$1.05@1.30;  Fosters,  $1.05@1. 25;  St.  Johns,  $1@1.30 
per  box  and  80c@$1.25  per  single  crate;  Hale's 
Early,  95c(ui$l  per  box.  Grapes,  $1.30  per  single 
crate.  Nectarines,  $1.20  per  single  crate.  Apples- 
Alexanders,  65c  per  half  box.  Eight  carloads  were 
sold. 

Chicago,  July  19.— California  fruit  sold  at  auc- 
tion to-day:  Bartletts  averaged  $1.75®  1.84;  Trag- 
edy prunes,  $1.26;  Burbank  plums,  $1.28.  Cherries 
—Royal  Anne,  3oc@$l;  Republican,  50c®$1.25. 
Weather  hot.    Eight  cars  sold. 

New  York,  July  19.— California  fruit  sold  at 
auction  to-day:  Pears— Bartletts,  $1.50(«  1.95  per 
box.  Plums— Jefferson.  $1.30  single  crate;  Ogon, 
$I.15@1.30;  Burbrnks,  $1.15;  Wallings,  95c;  Brad- 
shaws,  75c;  other  varieties,  50®80c.  Prunes— Ger- 
man, $1.03®  1. 35  single  crate;  Silver,  $1.20;  Trag- 
edys, 75c(&$1.15.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  35c@$l 
per  box;  Republicans,  45®65c.  Peaches— E.  Craw- 
fords, 50@95c  per  box;  Imperials,  90c;  St.  Johns, 
43@75c;  Hale's  Earlys,  40c.  Sixteen  cars  were 
sold. 


E  -X  CHANGE. 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  i>laco  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blcmiin. 

Every  bottle  Bold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prioe  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  t>7  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  "  O. 


Tree  « Vine  Pulling. 

THE  SABTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  VINE  PULLER 

Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  information,  address  E.  P.  BODEN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


tft  General  Commission  Merchants,  tf* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

tW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO 

THE 
FARMER 


AT  ONE-HALF 
DEALERS'  PRICES. 


New  Disc  Harrow,  Grain  Drill 
and  Broadcast  Seeder. 
Throwing  the  earth  all  one  way.  Revolutionizes  the 
method  of  seeding,  as  the  twine  binder  did  the  harvest. 
Discs6K  in.  an<19in.  apart.   Send  for  circular. 

DEATH  TO  HIGH  PRICES. 

16-in.  Sulky  Plows,  $25.  lC-in.  S.  B.  Plows,  $9.  Roll- 
ing Coulter,  Extra  $1.60.  61-T.  Lever  Harrow,  $7.60. 
Mowers,  $29.40.  Hiding  Gang  Plows.  $35.  12-16  Disc 
Harrow,  §16.  Hay  Rakes.  $11.65.  Wagons,  Buggies, 
Harness,  Sewing  Machines,  Cane  and  Cider  Mills,  Hay 
Tools  and  other  things  at  one-half  dealers'  prices. 
Catalogue  free.       Ha|>c""<l  Plow  €o..  Box       Alton,  III. 

Notice— This  ad.  will  appear  until  Aug.  27th,  1898. 


Feeds-Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  §>2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Jtit  tyllol|,  I^W^Y. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


3Mt  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


y^CANANDF 


STENTS 


c  DEWEY, STRONG  8c CO?  s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    m  o  f  f  1 1 1    dfc    T  o  vu  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
RLAKE.  MCFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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California  Bitumi- 
nous Rock. 


In  the  issue  of  July 
2,  '98,  appeared  an  in- 
teresting scientific 
article  on  California 
"  bituminous  rock." 
Bituminous  sandstone 
in  Santa  Cruz  Co.  is 
among  the  important 
deposits  of  that  char- 
acter. The  cuts  on 
this  page  give  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  bitu- 
men is  "  mined."  This 
Tertiary  form  of  bitu- 
men rock  is  usually 
in  stratified  deposits. 
Frequently  fragments 
of  marine  vegetation 
and  the  bones  of  ma- 
rine animals,  together 
with  shells,  are  found 
in  these  ledges  miles 
from  the  sea. 

These  bituminous 
sand-rock  ledges  have 
been  uplifted  to  eleva- 
tions varying  from  a 
few  feet  to  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  above 
sea  level.  Ledges  of 
compressed  silt,  or 
"chalk  rock,"  fre- 
quently overlie  the 
bituminous  rock.  Af- 
ter this  waste  cap  has 
been  removed,  labor- 
ers bore  holes  from 
10  to  16  feet  in  depth, 
which  are  sprung  with 
dynamite  and  blasted 
with  black  powder, 
slicing  down  the 
ledge  to  its  base  or 
the  quarry  floor.  It 
will  be  seen  that  only 
those  ledges  approxi- 
mately horizontal  and 
having    a  minimum 

waste  cap  can  be  worked  to  advantage,  as,  while 
deposits  of  bituminous  rock  are  numerous,  com- 
paratively few  can  be  economically  worked. 

Examined  under  a  microscope,  the  rock  is  found 
to  consist  of  finely  divided  sand,  each  particle  of 
which  has  a  perfect  envelope  of  bitumen.  Upon  the 
fineness  of  the  sand  usually  depends  the  compactness 


SANTA   CRUZ,    CAL.,    BITUMEN    MINE   NO.    1.— "MEDIUM"  ROCK. 


of  the  rock,  and  upon  the  structure  of  the  sand  and 
the  toughness  of  the  bitumen  depends  its  durability. 
The  rock  composed  of  finely  divided,  sharp,  siliceous 
sand  containing  from  10  to  17  per  cent  of  tough, 
elastic  bitumen,  free  from  oil,  is  commercially  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  mine  illustrated  herein  is 
nine  miles  west  of  Santa  Cruz,  three  miles  from  the 


ocean,  at  an  altitude  of  800  feet.  The  chief  use  of 
the  manufactured  product  is  in  paving  city  streets. 


Edison  as  a  Humorist. 


SANTA   CRUZ,  .CAL.,      BITUMEN    MINE    NO.    2.— "SOFT "  ROCK. 


The  manager  of  the  Electrical  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia asked  Mr.  Edison  to  visit  the  show  and  give 

a  short  talk  on  some 
electrical  subject,  or 
if  he  found  it  incon- 
venient to  do  so,  to 
send  on  a  phono- 
graph cylinder  set- 
ting forth  some  of  his 
latest  ideas  of  electri- 
cal interest.  Mr.  Ed- 
ison complied  in  his 
own  way  with  the  lat- 
ter request,  and  in 
doing  so,  while  omit- 
ting any  reference  to 
electricity,  produced 
quite  an  electrical  ef- 
ect  upon  the  manage- 
ment and  the  audi- 
tors by  his  contribu- 
tion. It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

My  Deak  Marks  :  You 
asked  me  to  send  you  a 
phonographic  cylinder  for 
your  lecture  this  evening 
and  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  audience.  I  do  not 
think  the  audience  would 
take  any  interest  in  dry 
scientific  subjects,  but 
perhaps  they  might  be  in- 
terested in  a  little  story 
that  a  man  sent  me  from 
a  phonograph  cylinder  the 
other  day  from  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

In  the  year  1873  a  man 
from  Massachusetts  came 
to  California  with  a 
chronic  liver  complaint. 
He  searched  all  over  the 
coast  for  a  mineral  spring 
to  cure  the  disease,  and 
finally  he  found  down  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  a 
spring  the  waters  of  which 
almost  instantly  cured 
him.  He  thereupon  start- 
ed a  sanitarium,  and  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the 
world  came  and  were 
quickly  cured. 

Last  year  this  man 
died,  and  so  powerful 
had  been  the  action  of  the 
waters  that  they  had  to 
take  his  liver  out  and  kill 
it  with  a  club. 
Yours  truly,  Edison. 


July  23,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— M.  Lee  of  Baker  City,  Or.,  last  week  sold 
12,000  sheep  for  #27,000. 

— Columbia  river  canners  expect  to  put  up 
500,000  cases  (forty-eight  1-lb.  tins)  salmon  this 
year. 

—About  500  tons  of  Columbia  river  salmon 
are  on  cold  storage  in  Astoria,  Or.,  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe. 

—The  amount  of  wool  stored  in  Baker  City, 
Oregon,  is  550,000  pounds.  Its  estimated 
value  is  *55,000. 

— The  wages  paid  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  system  averaged  $2.57  a  day  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  '97. 

— Our  new  Hawaiian  possessions  in  the  Pa- 
cific have  an  area  of  6740  square  miles.  A 
cable  thereto  is  next  in  order. 

— A  cable  is  again  urged  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Parrallones  within  a  year. 
The  cost  would  be  about  $60,000. 

—The  California  Canneries  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  have  made  a  shipment,  overland,  to 
Liverpool  of  ten  carloads  of  apricots. 

—The  City  Council  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
will  buy  a  pumping  plant  at  a  cost  of  $0000  to 
draw  sea  water  for  street  sprinkling. 

— The  North  Pacific  land  department  during 
the  year  ending  June  30  sold  616,679  acres  of 
land,  of  which  500,000  were  in  Washington. 

—The  amount  of  money  put  into  circulation 
in  Grant  county,  Oregon,  by  sheep  and  cattle 
buyers  this  year  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

— The  Santa  Fe  oil  wells  near  Fullerton, 
Cal.,  are  producing  an  average  of  200  barrels 
a  day.    The  payroll  for  labor  is  $2800  a  month. 

— The  statement  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  earnings  for  May,  1898,  is  as  follows: 
Gross  earnings,  $2,252,999;  working  expenses, 
$1,326,337;  net  profits,  $926,662. 

— It  is  said  that  the  production  of  oil  in  the 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  field  for  June  will  show  a 
shortage  of  2000  barrels  as  compared  with 
shipments  and  local  consumption. 

— The  new  union  ferry  depot  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  opened  to  the  traveling  public  on 
the  13th  without  ceremony.  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
country  and  cost  nearly  $1,OUO,000. 

—Hawaiian  banana  growers  bitterly  regret 
the  present  war;  the  government  demand  for 
transports  interrupts  the  regular  steam  com- 
munication between  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu, and  most  of  the  fruit  intended  for  ship- 
ment will  be  unfit  for  sale  before  vessels  can 
be  secured  to  convey  it  to  market. 

— The  price  of  horses  suitable  for  cavalry 
and  artillery  has  doubled  within  the  past 
three  months.  Cavalry  horses  have  risen 
from  $60  to  $120  and  the  standard  has  been 
slightly  lowered  as  to  age  and  height.  The 
United  States  Government  never  buys  a 
horse  whose  tail  is  docked  or  otherwise 
changed  from  its  natural  shape. 

— Upon  his  arrival  at  Manila,  and  when  the 
city  is  in  possession  of  the  United  States 
forces,  Major  General  Merritt  will  act  as  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  Philippines  and  declare 
that  port  open  to  commerce.  When  this  is 
done  President  McKinley  will  make  public 
the  schedules  which  have  been  prepared  fix- 
ing tariff  duties  that  must  be  paid  on  goods 
imported  into  the  islands. 

— The  American  River  Land  and  Lumber 
Co.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  will  make  a  log  drive  this 
fall.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  in- 
creased to  125  M.  feet  per  day;  steam  will  be 
used  throughout,  displacing  the  dynamos. 
The  company  intends  to  build  a  dam  at  Salmon 
Falls,  a  receiving  reservoir  for  the  logs,  to 
cost  $20,000.  The  log  drive  for  the  season  of 
'99  will  consist  of  20,000  M.  feet. 

— The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Railroad  is  filling  in  on  Taylor  street, 
Stockton,  Cal.,  the  site  on  which  it  will  build 
its  passeneer  and  freight  depots.  Grading 
and  embankment  building  are  being  rushed 
on  the  line  between  Stockton  and  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Dredgers  are  working  in  the 
swamp,  and  seven  miles  of  this  style  of  road- 
bed will  be  completed  before  the  big  tunnel 
in  the  Contra  Costa  range  is  finished.  Rail- 
road building  across  the  marshes  is  slow  work, 
but  the  dryness  this  season  aids  considerably. 

— It  is  understood  that  the  coal  which  up  to 
the  present  has  been  found  in  the  Philippine 
islands  is  lignite,  probably  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye  from  true  coal.  There  has  been  no 
systematic  search  made  in  these  islands  for 
coal.  In  the  island  of  Masbate  a  local  steam- 
ship owner  drew  his  supplies  from  a  bed  of 
coal  which  is  so  tilted  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vein.  He  supplied  himself  as  long 
as  his  native  laborers  could  get  the  coal  with 
crowbars. 

—Fleets  of  colliers  are  still  rushing  coal  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  British  Columbia  col- 
lieries, Washington  and  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W. 
During  the  last  week  46,517  tons  were  landed 
at  San  Francisco.  There  were  six  arrivals 
from  the  Vancouver  island  collieries,  with  16,- 
134  tons;  five  from  Washington,  with  15,300 
tons;  one  from  Oregon,  with  475  tons;  and 
three  from  Australia,  with  9364  tons.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  coaling  of  the  many 
transports  has  called  freely  on  the  stock,  the 
supply  keeps  up  with  the  demand.  There  are 
thirteen  vessels  en  route  from  Newcastle  and 
Sydney,  with  33,000  tons,  all  of  which  are  due 
this  month. 

—The  Boston  News  Bureau  says :  "  On  the 
Pacific  coast  one  finds  a  sentiment  which 
must  be  met  with  to  be  appreciated.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Pacific  States  were 
warmest  for  war  with  Spain.  Now  one  finds 
the  Klondike  excitement  superseded  by  the 
"  On  to  China  "  sentiment.  Californians  de- 
clare that  in  the  next  century  the  great  trade 
with  the  world  will  be  upon  the  Pacific  ocean 
rather  than  upon  the  Atlantic.  They  say  that 
Africa  and  South  America  and  the  undevel- 


oped portion  of  North  America  hold  forth  no 
such  trade  incentives  as  can  be  had  in  China, 
where  more  than  300,000,000  of  people  have  a 
civilization  thousands  of  years  older  than  our 
own,  are  possessed  of  art  and  letters,  man- 
ners and  habiliments,  and  need  only  American 
machinery  and  American  organization  to  make 
across  the  Pacific  the  greatest  interchange  of 
trade  that  has  ever  taken  place  between  na- 
tions, continents  or  civilizations." 

— The  Oregon  Telephone  Company  is  closing 
the  gap  in  its  long-distance  service  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco.  The  completion 
of  the  line  between  Portland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  connect  the  long-distance  systems 
of  the  Northwest  and  California,  make  one 
system  covering  the  whole  Pacific  coast, 
forming  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete long-distance  telephone  systems  in  the 
world.  It  will  connect  Portland  by  telephone 
with  every  town  of  importance  from  Vancou- 
ver, B.  O,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  via  Spo- 
kane and  Boise  City,  Idaho,  as  far  as  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

— The  Santa  Fe  railroad  is  credited  with 
intention  to  build  the  sixty-eight  miles  be- 
tween Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  its  present  Cali- 
fornia terminal.  The  Santa  Fe  shows  re- 
newed enterprise.  It  is  now  having  built  the 
biggest  locomotive  in  existence  designed  for 
mountain  climbing.  The  boiler  will  be  of  1- 
inch  boiler  steel  and  cylinders  whose  dimen- 
sions will  be  12x32  inches.  It  will  have  no 
"pops,"  as  they  will  not  be  required.  No 
fireman  living  would  be  able  to  build  a  fire 
that  would  create  enough  steam  to  burst  the 
boiler  of  this  mogul.  The  engine  will  have 
ten  drivers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
be  able  to  haul  a  third  larger  load  than  any 
engine  the  Santa  Fe  now  has. 

— Large  sums  are  being  expended  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Government  in  supplying 
the  military  camp  there.  From  June  2  to 
July  2  Depot  Commissary  Bootes  bought: 

Pounds. 

Fresh  beef  ?04,016 

Bacon   78,176 

Flour  390,878 

Baking  powder   13,898 

Beans   3,474 

Rice   1,158 

Potatoes  277.958 

Onions   69,489 

Roasted  coffee   27,796 

Sugar   5.212 

Vinegar   3,474 

Salt    13,898 

Pepper   869 

Soap    13,898 

Candles   5,212 

This  list  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  purchased  during  the  time  the 
troops  have  been  in  camp,  and  is  suggestive 
of  what  is  additionally  bought  for  the  expedi- 
tionary forces. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  28,  1898. 

606,496.— Bicycle  Brake— J.  L.  Allen,  Mendo- 
cino, Cal. 

606,618.  —  carrying  Apparatus  —  J.  Anderson, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
606,452.— Gun  Sight— S.  E.  Fischer,  Haywards,  Cal. 
606,215.— Lace  Holder  — W.  O.  Hill,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

606,561.— Wave  Motor— J.  H.  Leonard,  Leonard 
Station,  Cal. 

606,578.— Bicycle   Support— P.  Person,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

606.237.  — Locomotive  —  G.  W.  Prescott,  Higb 
land,  Cal. 

606.238.  — Hydrocarbon  Burner— G.  W.  Prescott 
Highland,  Cal. 

606.239.  — Coal  Burner— G.  W.   Prescott,  High 
land,  Cal. 

606.593.  — Camera — H.  Stender,  Prospect  Park,  Cal. 

606.594.  — Camera — H.  Stender,  Prosp  ct  Park,  Cal. 
606,312. — Igniter — A.  J.  Tackle,  Oakland,  Cal. 
606,493.— Pistol— W.  H.  Trippett,  Redlands,  Cal. 
606,261.—  Envelope  Opener  —  W.  Yates,  Rich- 
mond, Wash. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  5,  1898. 

606,986.— Propeller— Carter  &  Buhles,  S.  F. 
606,712.— Air  Brake— F.  L.  Guillemet,  S.  F. 
606.718.— Writing  Tablet— E.    w.  Hill,  Corte 

606,730  —Railway  Switch— W.  McCaffery,  Tyler, 
Wash. 

606,677.— Pipe  Coupling— Morrison  &  Hansen,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

606,823.— Tree  Prop  Bracket— G.  S.  Myers,  River- 
side, Cal. 

606,931.— Spring  Wheel— M.  O'Brien,  Fresno,  Cal. 
606,810.— Saving  Gold— J.  W.  Pack,  S.  F. 
606,815.— Mechanical,    Stoker— F.   a.  Stevens, 
S.  F. 

607,003.—  Manufacture   of   Glass— C.  G.  Van 

Fleet,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
606,905 —Sleigh  and  Boat-L.  Weber,  Roslyn, 

Wash. 

29,005.— Design  Game  Board— Minnie  Goldstein, 
S.  F. 

Note  — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Air  Compressing  Wave  Motor. — John  H. 
Leonard,  Leonard  Station,  Cal.  No.  606,561. 
Dated  June  28,  1898.  This  invention  relates 
to  an  apparatus  which  is  designed  to  utilize 
the  movements  of  waves  or  swell  of  the  ocean, 
and  in  connection  with  this  feature  is  a  com- 
bination of  air  compressing  pumps  and  other 
connected  mechanism.  The  invention  consists 
essentially  of  a  float  or  floats  hinged  or  jour- 
naled  at  one  end  to  a  vertically  adjustable 
framework  and  having  the  other  end  free  to 
move  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  the  tide. 
Air  compressing  cylinders  are  situated  in  the 


line  above  the  movable  end  of  the  float  guides 
and  slides  with  which  the  piston  rods  of  said 
cylinders  are  connected,  and  a  pitman  con- 
nects the  slide  with  the  float  so  that  its 
movements  act  to  compress  the  air  within  the 
cylinders.  From  this  compression  the  air  is 
conveyed  to  a  second  set  of  cylinders  which 
take  the  partially  compressed  air  and  further 
compress  it  into  suitable  receivers.  By  means 
of  racks,  and  pawls  which  engage  these  racks, 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  float  by  variation 
in  the  tide  is  compensated  and  the  movement 
of  the  pistons  in  the  air  compressing  cylinders 
is  maintained  in  proper  relation  thereto.  The 
compressing  cylinders  have  balanced  valves 
interposed  in  the  passages  between  the  re- 
ceivers, with  springs  pressing  upon  them  to 
close  them  against  the  passage  of  air  from  one 
receiver  to  another  until  the  pressure  in  the 
first  receiver  has  reached  the  desired  tension, 
the  valves  being  opened  by  any  surplus  pres- 
sure so  as  to  equalize  the  tension  between  the 
adjacent  receivers. 

Mechanical  Stoker.— Fred  A.  Stevens, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  606,815.  Dated  July 
5,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device 
which  is  especially  applicable  for  use  upon 
locomotive  engines,  although  it  may  also  be 
employed  for  any  form  of  boiler  furnace,  and 
it  is  designed  to  feed  fuel  in  a  pulverized 
form  into  the  furnace  and  to  spread  and  regu- 
late it  from  side  to  side  and  front  to  rear. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  vertically  jour- 
naled  chamber  standing  in  front  of  the  fire- 
box, with  a  pipe  projecting  therefrom  and 
delivering  into  the  firebox,  steam  and  air 
passages  discharging  into  the  chamber  and 
through  the  discharge  pipe,  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  chamber  and  pipe  are  oscillated 
transversely,  a  receiving  passage  above  the 
chamber  and  a  crushing  device  through  which 
the  fuel  is  passed  and  delivered  into  the  hop- 
per and  chamber.  In  conjunction  with  this  is 
a  vertically  oscillating  apron  over  which  the 
discharge  from  the  chamber  takes  place,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  fuel  is  distributed 
from  front  to  rear  of  the  furnace,  and  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  side  oscillations  of  the 
chamber  serves  to  spread  the  fuel  perfectly 
and  in  a  thin  sheet  throughout  the  whole 
furnace. 

Propeller.— S.  W.  Carter  and  W.  C. 
Buhles,  Sa.n  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  606,986. 
Dated  July  5,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to 
a  novel  construction  for  propellers.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  employ  the  propulsive  force  of  water 
ejected  upon  the  edges  of  the  propeller  blades 
under  high  pressure  so  that  the  propeller  is 
rotated  by  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
surrounding  medium.  The  propeller  has  a 
horizontal  shaft  with  passages  through  the 
blades  which  connect  with  the  hollow  shaft 
and  thrust  bearings  formed  of  balls.  Outside 
of  the  hollow  shaft  is  a  sleeve  with  means  for 
adjusting  it  so  that  the  openings  in  the  sleeve 
may  be  brought  into  line  with  a  set  of  pass- 
ages in  the  propeller  blades  which  will  act  to 
drive  the  vessel  ahead,  or  it  may  be  reversed 
so  as  to  cause  the  vessel  to  back. 


THE  NEED  of  Potash  to 
make  a  successful  fer- 
tilizer is  well  known. 
Phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen 
without 


or 

Potash 
'without  them, 
is  not  economy. 
Most  fertilizers  do  not 
contain  .sufficient  Potash. 
The  amount  required  varies. 
See  our  book. 

J7T?  T*TJ—Our  books  contain  the  results  of 
actual  experiments  on  various 
crops  and  soils  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  to  make  comparatively  barren  field-* 
yield  profitable  crops.  Free  to  all  farmers. 
Write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Steel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel.  Malleable  Iron  and  Cast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made;  that  it  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  in  storms 
and  better  regulated  than  any  other  geared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  If,  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

Pumps. 


PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL  1  1 

TABER  ROTARY  y\ 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  )  ' 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  [Durability. 

Fetterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ti 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel  j 
all  others.  ) 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.    $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -   Bellows  FallS,Vt. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  good  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  yon  buy 
licr.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  GO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  t*o  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


The  San  Jose  Mercury  states  that  the 
regular  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange 
was  held  recently. 

The  Lecturer,  C.  W.  Childs,  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  application  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  to  the  Supervisors 
for  $2000  to  be  spent  in  advertising  the 
various  fruits  in  other  countries.  As 
the  speaker  explained  it,  the  matter 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  State,  who  decided  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $10,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
Santa  Clara  county's  apportionment 
was  fixed  at  §2000. 

The  Supervisors  were  petitioned  for 
the  money,  and  they  decided  to  refer  it 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  had 
formerly  directed  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  for  similar  purposes.  Prof. 
Childs  stated  to  the  Grange  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  agreed  to  have  the 
money  so  expended,  and,  on  motion, 
the  Grange  showed  their  approval  of 
the  plan. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of 
the  fruit  crop,  it  was  learned  that  the 
prune  crop  would  be  good  where  the 
ground  had  been  irrigated,  but  that  on 
other  places  the  prunes  were  falling 
badly.  The  probability  is  that  the 
prune  crop  generally  will  be  small. 

Santa  Rosa  Orange. 


The  Soncma  County  Fatmer  states 
that  Santa  Rosa  Grange  met  Sat- 
urday morning  and  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  upon  a  class  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Grace  Guptil,  L.  O.  Gup- 
til,  Gil  Younker  and  Henry  Meese.  A 
harvest  feast  was  served  at  noon,  and 
a  box  was  filled  with  good  things  and 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Grange  who 
are  in  Co.  F.  There  are  five  in  number, 
viz:  Sergeant  Paul  Coulter,  Jos.  Kneal, 
Will  Mac,  Myron  Marsh  and  H.  E. 
Nichols.  Two  candidates  were  balloted 
for  in  the  afternoon. 

H.  Mecham,  the  Sonoma  county  mem- 
ber of  the  financial  committee,  which 
furnishes  the  funds  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Free  Market  Executive  Commit- 
tee, made  a  statement,  after  which  re- 
marks were  made  by  Brothers  Coulter, 
Sweetser,  Sanborn,  Strong,  Conners 
and  Worthy  Master  Mac,  and  the 
Grange  made  a  second  donation  of  $5 
to  the  cause. 


The  State  Grange  Meeting. 


Where  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  will  be  held  the  first  week  in 
October  is  still  undecided.  The  San 
Francisco  Farmers'  Club  is  considering 
the  extention  of  an  invitation  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco,  and,  if  decided  upon, 
it  may  be  accepted,  as  the  proposition 
to  assemble  in  Oakland  seems  to  have 
some  weighty  objections.  No  doubt  a 
satisfactory  announcement  will  be  made 
in  due  time,  and  all  entitled  to  partici- 
pate should  lay  their  plans  to  attend. 


Intelligent  Forestry. 

The  Forestry  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
conducting  a  campaign  of  education 
among  timber  land  owners,  the  result 
of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  check- 
ing of  the  wholesale  timber  destruc- 
tion which  is  at  present  going  on  all 
over  the  country.  The  plan  advocated 
is  that  lumbermen  instead  of  making 
a  clean  sweep  at  the  land  as  they  go, 
select  only  the  largest  and  finest  trees 
for  the  saw  or  axe.  In  this  way  the 
timber  will  be  thinned  out  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  trees  which  to  day  are 
of  little  commercial  value,  owing  to 
their  size,  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
grow,  and  in  a  few  years  will  have 
reached  such  proportions  that  they, 
too,  will  be  ready  to  be  harvested. 

As  matters  now  are,  the  lumberman 
does  not  look  to  the  future,  but  sweeps 
his  land  clear  as  he  goes,  cutting  down 
large  and  small  trees  alike.  The  result 
of  this,  as  the  Bee  has  said  time  and 
again,  is  to  denude  the  mountain  sides 
and  endanger  the  valleys  from  floods, 
caused  by  the  sudden  melting  of  snow 
in   the   first  warm  days  of  Spring. 


Again,  it  causes  the  small  mountain 
streams  which  have  been  robbed  of 
their  shade  trees,  to  dry  up  during  the 
long  summer  months,  and  the  towns 
and  cities  which  depend  on  these  for 
their  water  supply  may  some  day  be 
seriously  imperiled. 

There  should  be  a  law  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  timber  land  owner 
to  cut  down  any  tree  under  a  cer- 
tain size.  This  would  be  no  hardship 
to  him  as  the  smaller  trees  have  little 
commercial  value,  whereas  their  value 
as  a  protection  to  our  water  courses  is 
beyond  price. — Sacramento  Bee. 

Stocking  the  High  Sierra  Streams 


Andy  Ferguson,  the  fish  and  game 
warden,  according  to  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican, is  preparing  to  leave  in  a  few 
days  to  stock  the  streams  of  the  high 
Sierras  with  trout.  He  will  go  to  Pine 
Ridge  and  from  there  expects  to  cross 
the  mountains  to  Rock  creek.  Trout 
will  be  taken  from  the  rivers  and  can- 
yons where  they  abound  and  trans- 
ferred to  streams  which  are  not  sup- 
plied with  piscatorial  dwellers. 

In  August  he  will  receive  a  consign- 
ment of  rainbow,  cutthroat  and  Lake 
Lemon  trout,  which  he  will  take  on 
pack  animals  to  the  mountains  and  de- 
posit in  the  streams.  On  account  of 
the  falls  there  is  little  fish  in  many  of 
the  mountain  streams,  but  when  they 
are  stocked  for  a  few  years  he  believes 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  fine  fishing 
in  this  county.  He  has  a  number  of 
cans  made  especially  for  taking  the 
fish  to  the  mountains  by  pack  animals, 
as  the  trails  are  not  passable  for 
wagons.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
transport  the  fish,  but  with  the  exer- 
cise of  care  it  can  be  done  safely. 

He  does  not  receive  the  young  trout 
from  the  State  hatcheries  until  they 
are  pretty  well  grown  and  able  to 
stand  the  hard  journey.  Some  of  them 
will  be  placed  in  all  the  principal  moun- 
tain streams  and  the  falls  will  kill  but 
an  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  for 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  trout  to  go 
toward  the  head  of  a  stream. 

Mr.  Ferguson  remarked  that  he  was 
in  Visalia  the  other  day  and  several 
citizens  told  him  that  Tulare  county  is 
becoming  one  of  the  finest  fishing  re- 
sorts in  the  county.  It  was  estimated 
that  a  thousand  people  would  visit  the 
county  this  year  to  enjoy  the  mountain 
angling,  and  that  the  wagon  road  from 
Visalia  to  the  Yosemite  park  would  be 
build  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
pleasure-seekers  who  wish  a  convenient 
means  of  access  to  the  fish-stocked 
streams. 

The  warden  says  that  there  is  plenty 
of  food  in  the  mountain  streams  of  this 
county  for  fish,  and  that  in  a  few  years 
Fresno  will  have  as  fine  mountain  fish- 
ing as  any  county  in  the  State.  This 
is  the  second  year  that  the  streams 
were  stocked  with  fish  supplied  by  the 
State  Fish  Commission,  and  the  commis 
sioners  last  year  highly  complimented 
Mr.  Ferguson  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  distributed  in  the  mountain  streams 
the  consignments  of  fish.  They  prom- 
ised to  send  him  the  best  trout  they 
had  this  year,  and  he  expects  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  fish. 

The  British  goverment,  says  the 
Inventive  Age,  has  adopted  successively 
three  different  American  guns  for  its 
army,  and  paid  liberally  for  the  patent 
in  each  case.  The  first  was  the 
Schneider-Enfield  gun,  by  which  the 
Enfield  muzzle  loader  was  converted  to 
a  breech-loader.  The  second  was  the 
so-called  Martin- Henry,  which  was  the 


It's  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a  £ 

FREE  sample  of  W 

Tuttle's  I 

Elixir.  1 

It  cures  curbs,  colic,  jK 

Uaod and endomed  by  sprains,  lameness,  ctj 

I'm  Adams  Ex.  tV._T.     j       Y  T 

etc.,  in  a  horse.  w 

Tuttle's  Tamily  Elixir  cures  rheu  ^ 

matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2  <u 

cent  stamps  for  postage  only.  ^ 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E.  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  X 

^ccccoticfr-rrcccgccccccccccaB 


Peabody  gun  simply  changed  from  rim- 
fire  to  center-fire,  and  last  the  Lee- 
Metford,  which  is  the  Lee  gun  with 
some  slight  alteration  of  the  breech 
bolt  suggested  by  Colonel  Metford. 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  the 
other  European  governments  simply 
appropriate  inventions,  make  some 
slight  alteration,  give  them  a  German, 
Swiss  or  Austrian  name  and  never 
recognize  the  inventor  at  all. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


1  De  Laval  ''Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $SO  -  to  $800  - 
I  Save  $10  -  per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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California  Fruit  in  England. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  the  enclosed 
letter  to  you  thinking  it  may  interest 
many  of  your  readers  as  it  does  me. — 
Edward  Berwick,  Pacific  Grove. 

London,  June  29,  1898. 
Kdwanl  Berwick  Key.,  Pacific  drove,  Cat. 

Deak  Sik: — Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  to 
hand.  We  are  most  anxious  to  encourage  the 
California  fruit  trade  to  London.  Last  year 
we  worked  the  business  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Porter  Bros,  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Co., 
and  with  great  success.  The  former  are  most 
anxious  to  continue,  and  the  only  drawback 
this  season  is  the  fact  that  the  steamers  of 
the  American  line  to  Southampton,  which 
have  hitherto  brought  the  fruit  to  this  coun- 
try in  excellent  condition,  have  been  now 
requisitioned  by  the  American  Government: 
and  this  is  a  serious  impediment,  as  by  any 
other  route,  and  with  slower  steamers,  the 
fruit  is  longer  en  route,  and  the  risk  would  be 
too  great  for  us  to  advise  you  to  ship.  Should 
the  war  finish  quickly  there  might  of  course 
be  a  chance.  Our  advice  to  you  is  to  put  your- 
self in  communication  with  Messrs.  Porter 
Bros  '  Co.,  who  would  take  charge  of  your 
fruit  and  hand  it  to  us  for  disposal.  Except 
for  the  risk  we  have  already  mentioned, 
prospects  are  fairly  encouraging,  as  the  qual- 
ity of  California  "fruit  is  much  appreciated 
here.  Garcia,  Jacobs  &  Co. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  «>r  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  llnea 
arci'Kl.l.-s,  imteiTe.-t.-d  by  heat  ami  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  ami  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fem  e,  Steel  (;ate.i.  Posts,  etc 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  III, 
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lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
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Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.   Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAIXLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  t50.  Established  1WM  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  it. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

I  IS  Hifhiran  St     rfllriiiii.  III. 


Whether  Uncle  Sam 

should  acquire  new  territory,   we   don't  know- 
but  \VK  seek  conquest*  for  I*nge  fence  In  every 
zone.    It  Is  OUR  POLICY,  you  know. 
PA6S  1YOYKN  WIBK  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Reasons  Why  Inventors  Upon  This  Coast 
Are  Advised  To  Consult  With  Us: 

Because  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
Fiist :   explain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  they  will 
get  all  the  inventor's  ideas  correctly  and  not  be 
liable  to  make  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  resident  at- 
Second :  torneys  in  Washington,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  high  standing  with  the  office, 
who  attend  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office.  You  have,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case,  and  constant  attention  to  your 
application  after  it  has  been  filed. 

Time  is  saved.  If  you  send  to  an  East- 
TMtd :  ern  attorney  you  must  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  write  a  perfect  explanation  to 
a  person  three  thousand  miles  away,  wait  until 
the  papers  can  be  returned  to  you  for  signature, 
and  then  send  them  again  to  your  agent  to  be  filed, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  further 
revision  and  return. 

Experience  in  preparing  patent  applications 
here  and  in  the  East  has  proved  to  us  that  supe- 
rior work  can  be  done  here. 

We  have  been  credited  with  obtaining  more 
patents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications 
made  by  us  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  experience  in  this 
business  of  over  thirty  years.  We  have  the  most 
complete  Patent  Library  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  including  full  certified  copies  of  all  patents 
issued  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  keep 
these  for  free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches  and  opin- 
ions as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  validity 
of  Patents.  Our  Hranch  Offices  and  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are  verv 
extensive  and  complete. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ .    JACKSON   db  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  2«8  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&    The  Patent  & 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  RO  MORE  THAU  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  UK  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 


into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  uur  highest  gi -;ule  Steel  range  for  iiS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
\i  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21Vi  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet  . 
Best  Range  made.  WIU.  O,  WILL&RU,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  Burest  and  the  best.  Sample 
Bent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MKCRIMINK  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  Indiana. 


July  23,  1898. 
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Changing  the  Form  of  Stone 
Under  Pressure. 


Experiments  conducted  by  Adams  and 
Nicholson  at  McG-ill  University,  Mon- 
treal, have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  by  pressure  marble  can  be  molded 
into  any  desired  form  while  retaining 
its  strength. 

This  shows  however  brittle  a  rock 
may  seem  to  be,  it  is  in  reality  a  plastic 
substance,  capable  of  flowing  into  new 
shapes.  The  experiments  so  far  have 
been  made  with  marble.  Columns  of 
marble  two  centimeters  and  two  and 
one-half  in  diameter  and  four  centi- 
meters in  length  are  accurately  turned 
and  polished.  Heavy  wrought  iron 
tubes  are  then  made,  imitating  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  ord- 
nance, by  rolling  long  strips  of  Swedish 
iron  and  welding  the  strips  to  the  bar 
as  they  are  rolled  around  it.  When  the 
welding  process  is  completed,  the  core 
of  soft  iron  around  which  the  Swedish 
iron  has  been  wound,  is  drilled  out, 
leaving  a  tube  of  welded  Swedish  iron 
six  millimeters  thick,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  fibers  of  the  iron  run 
around  the  tube,  instead  of  being 
parallel  to  its  length.  The  tube  is  then 
accurately  fitted  on  to  a  column  of  mar- 
ble, by  giving  a  slight  taper  to  both  the 
column  and  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
and  so  arranging  it  that  the  marble 
will  pass  only  half  way  into  the  tube 
when  cold.  The  tube  is  then  expanded 
by  heating,  so  as  to  allow  the  marble  to 
pass  completely  into  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  about  three  centimeters  of 
the  tube  free  at  either  end.  On  allow- 
ing the  tube  to  cool,  a  perfect  contact 
between  the  iron  and  the  marble  is  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
withdraw  the  latter.  Any  very  slight 
failure  to  fit  at  any  point,  if  such  a  fail- 
ure exists  in  any  case,  is  rendered 
harmless  by  the  fact  that,  under  a  com- 
paratively low  pressure,  the  limestone 
is  found  to  be  sufficiently  elastic,  not 
only  to  fill  up  any  such  minute  space, 
and,  on  the  pressure  being  relieved,  to 
contract  again  to  its  original  form,  so 
that  it  will  drop  out  of  the  tube  which 
has  been  thus  enlarged. 

When  the  marble  has  been  firmly 
placed  in  position  in  the  tube,  an  ac- 
curately fitting  sliding  steel  plug  is  in- 
serted in  either  end,  and  by  means  of 
these  the  marble  is  submitted  to  a  pres- 
sure far  above  that  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  crush  it  if  not  so  enclosed. 
The  machine  employed  in  obtaining  the 
pressure  is  so  arranged  that  it  (the 
pressure)  might  be  maintained  for 
weeks,  or  even  months.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conditions  of  pres- 
sure to  which  the  marble  is  subjected 
are  those  to  be  found  in  the  "zone  of 
flow  "  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Under  pressure  applied  gradually, 
and  in  some  cases  continued  for  weeks, 
the  tube  is  found  to  slowly  bulge  until  a 
very  marked  enlargement  of  the  por- 
tion surrounding  the  marble  takes  place. 
The  tube  is  then  cut  longitudinally, 
along  two  lines  opposite  to  one  another. 
The  marble  within  is  found  to  be  firm, 
so  that  it  holds  the  respective  sides  of 
the  iron  tube  so  tightly  that  it  is  im- 
possible without  mechanical  aids  to  tear 
them  apart.  By  means  of  a  wedge  they 
can  be  separated,  the  force  of  the  blow 
frequently  splitting  the  marble  through 
longitudinally.  In  one  experiment  a 
column  of  marble  was  reduced  from 
forty  to  twenty-one  millimeters  in 
height.  The  deformed  marble  differs 
from  the  original  rock  in  having  a  dead 
white  color,  the  glistening  cleavage 
faces  of  calcite  being  absent.  Although 
not  so  hard  as  the  original  rock,  it  is 
still  firm  and  compact,  especially  so 
when  its  deformation  has  been  carried 
out  slowly.  No  accurate  measurements 

How 'g  This  ? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  he  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


as  to  its  strength  have  yet  been  made, 
but  it  will  withstand  a  very  sharp 
blow,  and  fragments  of  it  weighing  ten 
grams  have  been  allowed  to  fall  from  a 
height  of  over  8  feet  on  to  a  wooden 
platform,  rebounding  without  break- 
ing. 

Limestone  and  marble,  even  when 
dry  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  plasticity  and 
can  be  made  to  flow,  the  movements 
set  up  developing  many  structures 
characteristic  of  rocks  which  have  been 
squeezed  or  folded  in  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust.  The  average 
pressure  employed  in  molding  the  mar- 
ble is  80,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62G  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J  K  KSEVS — The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers. Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocerB;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BARGAINS  In  Poland-China  Pigs.  Stock  unex- 
celled.   S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  Chiua  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  BO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


DISSTON'S 


PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

I        And  up — Bestlncuba- 
III  torma(lc'  More  prac- 
tJj  III  tif:'1  Progressive  feat- 


ures than  any  other, 
ndlsputable  evidence  that  our 
system  is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
louuc  free.    We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA.  CAL, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
with  Disston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

TOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

\\  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

KIT 


300    HEAD  OF 


Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  In  1896,  aggregat- 
ing lh  cash  premiums  S*iU1.50. 

AtState  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

^ JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Always  in  the  Lead! 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  competition  ever  known 
at  a  California  State  Fair  our  swine  herd  again  carried 
off  the  majority  of  the  premiums.  Why?  Because  we 
have  the  best  pigs  in  the  State.  Choice  pigs  from  prize 
winners  ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 
J  AS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r.    P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  OWLY  SAFE 
AND  RELIABLE 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111, 


ANTHRAX  r  . ,  , 

».«.»...».»...«.«» . ...«.«.«.».«.».«.»  Preventive  Remedy. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH 


AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION, 
COUNTRIES. 


FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 


By 


EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  In  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Biuletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  In 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 
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the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  17th,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
Hanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 


TlIC  nilDV  rvCTl  A  DTMCNT  In  full  operation,  will  be  in  charge  of  MR.  \V.  P.  THOMAS,  i  PYHTRTTORQ  WH  T  MPMUPft  Tnat  no  charge  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 

IHt  DAlKl   DcrAKliuEll  1  u  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.  All  improvements    CAJtllDl  1  VJ*VC»  VtILL  IxEi'lElTlDEIx  and  no  side  shows  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 

in  Creamery  Outfits  up  to  date  will  here  be  found. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  ™ 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 


ALL  CLASSES  OF  LIVE  STOCK    ADd  otner  ImPortant  Exhibits,  will  be  judged  by 


the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 


superior  and  inferior  points. 


building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

THP  ^PPPfl  r>P  PARTMPNT  Wi"  be  UD  t0  tne  u»ual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
1  UL  vJl  LLLi  UL,l  xvl\  lltll*li  1  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 


The  California  Exposition  Band  painto0"  acarnival  0fmu8i0  eacn  evenlng  attne 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  IN  FOR  HAT  ION. 

EDU/IN  F\  SMITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIS1S. 

fK.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  HiACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
riETAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS, 


CUNNINGHAM    PRUNE   DIPPER    AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 
CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P&B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
ili*c--~     NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START   IN  THE 

GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  --  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

&  P    ROOF  PAINTS. 

•  *•      •  W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  Rocf  Coating.  Fire  proof.  Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  in  colors. 

Pacific  Refining  and  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealertt.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F.  Send  for  Circulars. 


Tk  Anderson  Prune  Dipper  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Combination  Prune  Dipping 
Machines, 

DIPPER5,  Dried  Fruit  Graders, 

PROCESSORS.  FRUIT  CARS, 

TRUCKS,  PRESSES, 
SACK  FILLERS,  ETC. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE 

Combined  Dipper,  Perforator,  Grader  and  Spreader.  Patented  1890,  1895  and  1898. 

San  Jose,  Cal,  April  28,  1898. 
W.  C  Anderson:   Dear  sir— In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  yesterday,  will  say  that  the  ma- 
chine, your  Combination  Pricker  and  Dipper,  gave  the  best  satisfaction.   We  handled  at  Princeton 
something  over  50U  tons,  and  our  percentage  of  bloaters  was  nominally  nothing:  in  fact  the  machine 
worked,  and  did  its  work  perfectly  in  every  respect,  and  I  lake  great  pleasure  in  recommending  It. 

Yours  truly,         WILLIS  PIKE. 

NOTE — Watch  these  testimonials  from  leading  Packers  on  the  Anderson  Process. 

*S*Send  fob  1898  Catalogue.-** 


-+  ^  <5  vu. 


ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER  CO., 

Santa    Clara    Street,  San    Jose,  Callfornli 


BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

J*    J*    THEN    CALL    F~OR  «* 

"ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  ELLWOOD  GLIDDEN,"  -  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    -    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

303    MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEO.  H.  ISM  ON. 

8ales  Agent 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

IOTONS  BOX  CAR  $600  O 

|  MONARCH  JRjiinu.ri.aiUoO 

UO***  ISTMEBEST SMALL 
'    SALE  CAR  PRE  j  j  1NTHB 
WORLD. 


Something  lNev\/! 

THE  3-4  BALF  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  h'v3  y  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Gnarante<  *"H  o  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  C    fc»)R  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x10.  WOO  00 
JUNIOR  MOr    3  CH.  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44.  .*;>«)  00 
JUNIOR  MO>  S'CH,  STANDARD.    "    22x24  x47.  S500  00 
S '3  lufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MCEf^irlOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

-    •»  H.  OKAY.  General  Agent 


J!. 

CO 


 ORIGINAL    MANUFACTURERS  OF  

+  FRUIT*  PAPER* 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM :     401  &  403  SANS0ME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  30,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The    Los  Angeles   Chamber  of  Commerce. 


We  have  thrown  several  bouquets  of  late  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  because,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  its  outfit  and  its  methods  and  its 
spirit,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  the  most  ener- 
getic and  effective  promotive  organization  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  do  not  mean  to  discriminate 
against  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in  this 
city  or  to  undervalue  its  work,  but  it 
strikes  us  that  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
has  a  far  more  responsive  constituency  and 
can  naturally  achieve  more.  If  northern 
and  central  Californians  would  take  occasion 
on  their  southern  visits  to  study  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber,  and  what  it  accomplishes, 
they  could  get  some  good  hints  for  more 
generous  support  and  better  environment 
for  the  institution  which  Mr.  Filcher  con- 
ducts so  well,  considering  the  handicap  of 
lack  of  interest  and  support.  But  we  did 
not  intend  to  write  comparatively,  but  sim- 
ply to  get  for  Mr.  Prank  Wiggins  and  his 
associates  in  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  a 
little  wider  recognition  for  his  excellent  ser- 
vices in  making  California  better  known  to 
the  outside  world. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  gives  a  glance 
of  one  end  of  the  permanent  exhibit  of  Cali- 
fornia products  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce maintains  in  Los  Angeles.  The  ex- 
hibit hall  of  the  Chamber,  which  occupies 
the  two  upper  floors  of  a  building  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth  street, 
built  expressly  for  its  use,  contains  an  ex- 
hibition of  local  products  which  has  no  equal 
in  that  line  in  the  world.  There  are  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  all  descriptions,  fresh,  preserved  and  crys- 
tallized, also  manufactured  goods,  minerals,  histori- 
cal relics,  and  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter. 
The  Chamber  is  visited  daily  by  a  large  number  of 


issued  by  the  Chamber,  descriptive  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  various  citrus  fairs  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  been  managed  by  the  Chamber,  and  large 
exhibits  have  been  made  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position, and  elsewhere.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
takes  an  active  part  in  all  matters  of  public  interest 


carries  the  wonderful  range  of  suggestions  of  the 
Simoni,  with  the  banana  after  taste  very  strongly 
developed.  It  is  a  fountain  of  juice  and  its  flesh  is 
rich  and  melting.  All  these  striking  characters  are 
given  added  importance  by  the  exceeding  earliness 
of  the  fruit,  which  seems  to  ripen  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  Willard  and  Red  June.  The  tree  seems  to 
be  a  very  strong  grower  and  free  bearer. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  is  going  to  be  a 
record-breaking  shipping  plum  for  early 
regions. 


Remarkable  Growth  of  a  Walnut  Tree. 


An  engraving  upon  this  page  shows  what 
is  believed  to  be  a  remarkable  growth  of  an 
English  walnut  tree  on  the  place  of  Arthur 
E.  Cole  at  old  San  Bernardino,  three  miles 
east  of  Redlands,  in  San  Bernardino  county. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  Fred  H.  Rog- 
ers of  Redlands.  The  walnut  is  what  Mr. 
Cole  describes  as  "the  improved  hardshell 
variety  or  softshell."  We  are  a  little  at  a 
loss  to  understand  just  what  that  variety  is. 
If  he  had  said  "  improved  softshell  "  it  would 
be  clear.    Perhaps  he  will  explain  later. 

When  planted,  Feb.  10,  1892,  the  tree  was 
only  3  feet  high  and  one  year  old,  but  now,  a 
little  over  six  years  later,  it  has  attained 
the  unusual  height  of  37  feet  8  inches.  Its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  is  43  feet  and 
from  east  to  west  is  41  feet  by  actual  meas- 
urement. The  trunk  at  the  ground  is  54 
inches  in  circumference  and  at  height  of  18 
inches  from  the  ground  is  46  inches.  Mr. 
Cole  has  watched  the  growth  of  this  tree 
concerning  the  welfare  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  |  with  great  interest  and  finds  that  the  upper  limb 


A    VIGOROUS   SAN    BERNARDINO    ENGLISH    WALNUT  TREE. 


California. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  one  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  latest  triumphs  in  the  plum  line, 


increased  8  feet  in  its  length  in  one  year.  This  vig- 
orous young  tree  is  growing  in  a  heavy  adobe  soil 
where  water  is  reached  at  10  feet  from  the  surface, 
which  seems  to  be  eminently  adapted  to  the  walnut, 


EXHIBIT   ROOM    OP   THE    CHAMBER   OP   COMMERCE,    BROADWAY    AND   FOURTH   ST.,    LOS  ANGELES. 


interested  visitors,  as  is  shown  by  the  mammoth  reg- 
ister upon  which  they  record  their  names. 

The.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  1000,  and  is  supported  by  fees  of  $1 
a  month.  A  vast  amount  of  correspondence  is 
carried  on  with  inquirers  in  the  East  and  abroad, 
and  a  large  amount  of  literary  work  has  been 


which  he  now  designates  as  A  in  a  circle.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken  it  will  rank  as  one  of  his  most  unique 
and  valuable  productions.  It  is  a  cross  of  Simoni 
and  Botan  by  the  scientific  method  of  crossing  indi- 
vidual blooms.  It  is  very  large,  symmetrical,  oblong, 
with  the  stem  end  beautifully  rounded  and  the  apex 
slightly  extended,  a  rich  bright  red,  exceedingly  fine 
skin  and  tender  flesh  of  bright  yellow.    In  flavor  it 


or  to  this  variety  at  any  rate.  We  hope  other 
readers  who  have  walnut  trees  with  straight  his- 
tories will  do  a  little  measuring  and  calculating  so 
that  we  can  see  just  how  Mr.  Cole's  tree  stands  as  a 
young  giant,  as  compared  with  other  claimants  to 
the  title.  There  are  many  large  and  prolific  trees  in 
the  southern  counties  of  the  State,  and  there  may  be 
some  whose  growth  equals  the  above. 
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The  Week. 


After  such  signal  marine  victories  by  our  forces  at 
Manila  and  Santiago,  and  the  surrender  of  the  large 
Spanish  army  at  the  latter  place  to  General  Shatter, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  official  announcement 
is  made  that  the  French  Embassador,  on  behalf  of 
Spain,  has  presented  a  message  to  the  President 
looking  to  the  termination  of  the  war  and  settlement 
of  terms  of  peace.  The  note  does  not  propose  any 
definite  terms,  but  merely  asks  that  negotiations  be 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  of  peace. 

The  mass  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  raisin 
pooling  proposition,  held  in  Fresno  on  the  25th  inst., 
adjourned  for  three  days.  The  success  of  the  pool 
is  not  assured,  for  while  the  association  has  secured 
control  of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  crop,  the 
owners  of  7000  acres  still  demanded  cash  in  the  sweat 
box.  So  many  have  withdrawn  this  option  that  it 
was  decided  to  give  the  growers  a  little  more  time 
for  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 


There  has  been  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  the 
Panama  route  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  that 
will  interest  our  readers.  The  cut  varies  from  14  to 
55  per  cent.  The  last  reduction  was  made  on  July 
20th,  and  will  be  of  material  advantage  to  small 
shippers  of  wine  especially,  for  now  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the  largest.  The  rate 
on  barley,  beans  and  canned  fruit  has  been  re- 
duced from  60  to  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  dried 
Fruit,  55c  to  45c;  baled  hops,  $1.05  to  90c  ;  honey, 
88c  to  40c;  nuts,  $1.04  to  75c.  The  most  important 
reductions  are  in  the  rates  on  wool  and  wine.  The 
former  rate  on  wool  (in  grease,  compressed)  of  64 
cents  has  been  reduced  to  40c;  and  the  rate  on  wine 
(in  wood),  which  was  60c,  62£c  and  65c  (according  to 
quantity),  has  been  cut  to  36  cents  per  hundred  in 
any  quantity. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  markets  this 
week.  Speculative  grain  is  lower,  but  spot  is  the 
same  and  little  is  offered.  Millstuffs  are  about  the 
same.  Hogs  are  a  little  lower,  and  beef  is  steady. 
The  dried  fruit  market  is  strong  and  higher  for  apri- 
cots, peaches  and  prunes.  The  raisin  market  is 
dull,  as  there  is  still  some  old  stock  on  hand.  Fresh 
fruit  is  firm  for  canners'  stock  and  very  little  choice 
fruit  is  offered.  Cheese  is  a  little  higher,  and  eggs 
are  advancing  on  account  of  light  receipts  due  to 
moulting.  There  is  little  business,  though  fine  bright 
unscoured  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  current  rates. 


Early  Apples. 

The  statement  is  really  very  significant,  which  was 
made  in  the  Rural  last  week,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  good  lots  of  early  apples  to  fill  orders  from 
northern  coast  points.  There  was  no  lack  of  trash 
in  sight — good  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  bakers' 
pies  and  restaurant  apple  sauce — but  sound,  selected 
fruit  was  very  scarce.  It  was  also  stated  that  ship- 
pers dare  not  incur  the  certainty  of  losses  through 
shipment  of  unsound  fruit,  not  alone  because  such 
stuff  is  always  dangerous  commercially,  but  because 
our  northern  States  and  the  Canadian  provinces 
have  strict  regulations  for  the  destruction  of  insect- 
carrying  fruits  at  ports  of  entry. 

There  are  two  lines  of  significance  in  these  facts. 
One  is  that  our  opportunity  in  the  shipment  of  early 
apples  to  later-season  parts  of  the  coast  is  not  being 
adequately  appreciated  by  growers  ;  second,  those 
who  have  early  varieties  in  early  localities  are  rob- 
bing themselves  of  profits  by  neglecting  to  keep 
their  trees  and  fruit  free  from  pests.  We  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  both  these  indications  of  lack  of 
enterprise. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  good  many  years  that 
early  apples  in  an  early  region  with  suitable  apple 
soil  have  been  valuable.  This  has  been  conspicuously 
the  fact  in  the  region  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  in  Yuba,  Sutter  and  Butte  counties. 
Very  satisfactory  prices  have  been  paid  in  most  years 
by  shippers  to  the  Rocky  mountain  region  and  else- 
where. Owners  of  old  apple  trees,  which  by  chance 
have  escaped  the  clearing  away  for  more  fashionable 
fruits,  have  found  the  few  old  apple  trees  often  paid 
much  more  money  than  many  times  their  number  of 
the  new  planting.  Fruit  of  this  kind  gathered  in 
the  most  careless  way  has  sometimes  sold  in  bulk 
from  wagons  in  Marysville  for  prices  which  surprised 
the  growers.  Of  course  some  have  taken  the  broad 
hint  which  such  experience  conveys  and  there  have 
been  recently  some  planting  of  early  apples  to  be 
cared  for  and  marketed  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  but 
so  great  was  the  bent  after  canning  peaches,  apri- 
cots, almonds,  olives,  etc.,  that  the  early  apple  has 
been  on  the  whole  neglected,  and  the  result  is  just 
what  we  have  reported  above — the  growing  demand 
for  choice  early  apples  exceeds  the  present  supply. 
If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  those  who  have 
young  orchards  of  early  apples  coming  on  will  find 
them  exceedingly  profitable. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  this  matter  has  received 
so  little  heed.  It  is  not  a  recent  discovery.  If  the 
Rural  were  disposed  to  make  an  issue  on  its 
prophetic  talent,  we  should  point  with  pride  to  the 
number  of  times  we  have  called  attention  to  it  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  or  more.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  plain  proposition  that  the  Anglo-American 
people  in  the  later  regions  north  and  east  of  us  must 
have  early  apples,  and  California  has  the  call  on  this 
article  for  the  whole  slope  and  even  down  the  other 
side.  And  yet  planters  in  the  very  early  apple  re- 
gion we  have  mentioned  have  rushed  after  fruits 
which  these  people  know  less  and  care  less  about. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  just  as  good  if  not 
better  ground  for  the  prophecy  now  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past.  Every  item  of  development  in 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  and  in  our  own  nearer 
territory  is  significant  of  an  early  apple  demand. 
The  acid  of  an  early  apple  is  fairly  craved  by  all 
those  who  have  to  live  through  a  long  winter,  and 
the  carrying  quality  of  a  sound  apple  surpasses 
everything  else  in  the  early  fruit  line.  Thus  the 
apple  is  not  only  what  is  most  desired  in  these  dis- 
tant regions  but  it  is  the  fruit  which  can  be  most 
safely  transported  thither.  It  is  not  often  these  two 
crowning  conditions  of  profit  coincide,  but  in  this 
case  their  existence  cannot  be  disputed.  Long  be- 
fore a  ripe  apple  can  be  grown  in  the  districts  to 
which  shipments  are  made,  even  when  possible  to 
grow  it  at  all,  the  whole  crop  from  an  early  region 
of  California  can  be  disposed  of.  The  aggregate 
amount  which  can  thus  be  profitably  marketed  can- 
not be  calculated :  it  is  conditioned  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  development  of  the  whole  region  which 
we  can  reach  by  rail  and  ship  and  it  would  be 
treasonable  now  to  doubt  that  that  development  will 
be  great  and  rapid. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  early  apples 
will  be  profitable  even  to  all  Californians  who  can 
grow  good  early  apples.    The   profit  will  be  re- 


stricted to  those  parts  which  can  market  them  early. 
An  early  fruit  in  a  late  region  is  only  good  for  home 
use,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  apple  as  of  other 
fruits.  But  the  range  of  the  early  apple  in  Califor- 
nia is  much  wider  than  of  the  late  apples.  They 
reach  admirable  quality  in  valley  situations  where 
late  apples  are  corky  and  worthless.  They  use  the 
tempered  heat  of  the  early  summer  to  finish  up  with 
and  they  are  marketed  before  the  intenser  heat  and 
drouth,  which  destroy  the  later  varieties,  are  en- 
countered. The  most  popular  early  varieties,  too, 
the  Red  and  the  White  Astracan,  are  very  thrifty 
growers  and  strong  foliaged  sorts,  and  the  trees 
withstand  admirably  the  heat  of  the  valleys.  Thus 
they  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  leaf  action  and 
prepare  for  succeeding  crops  in  places  where  some 
apples  are  worthless,  not  only  in  fruit  but  in  tree  as 
well.  The  Alexander  is  another  apple,  coming  later 
than  the  Astracans,  which  has  some  of  their  growth 
characters  and,  like  them,  of  Russian  origin.  Skin- 
ner's Seedling  is  a  California  apple  of  extra  fine  and 
strong  foliage,  fruiting  early  enough  in  an  early 
region  to  strike  the  demand  we  have  mentioned,  and 
the  Gravenstein,  where  it  bears  well,  is  also  satis- 
factory. But  the  Astracans,  and  especially  the 
White,  lead  in  the  special  early  trade  and  their 
excellence  seems  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  condition  which  will 
determine  the  realization  of  all  anticipations  of  profit 
in  this  Hue  of  production.  The  early  regions  are  the 
particular  delight  of  the  codlin  moth,  and  unless  the 
grower  can  compel  the  capitulation  of  this  insect  he 
had  better  drop  the  apple  proposition  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  not  difficult  to  do.  It  is  much  easier  to 
grow  a  sound  crop  of  early  apples  than  of  late  ones. 
It  does  not  take  more  than  half  the  spraying.  But 
there  is  no  use  hoping  to  escape  that  much.  It  is 
perhaps  appalling  to  think  of  spraying  apple  trees 
of  the  old  style,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
growers  of  fifteen  years  ago  made  firewood  of  so 
many  of  their  old  trees.  But  start  the  trees  low 
and  keep  them  low  until  the  bearing  checks  their 
rapid  rush  upwards  and  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
fruit  well  within  reach  of  the  extension  nozzle  for 
spraying  and  the  step-ladder  for  picking.  With 
such  trees  well  cared  for,  and  with  their  fruit  well- 
picked  and  packed,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  as 
satisfactory  returns  as  from  any  fruit  that  is  grown. 

Irrigation  Conference  at  Denver. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  number  of  delegates 
representing  the  experiment  stations  of  the  States 
of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  region  met  in  conference  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Director 
A.  C.  True  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations  at 
Washington,  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  expending 
the  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  at  the  past  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  for  "  irrigation  investigations  "  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Besides  the  chair- 
man, thirteen  delegates  attended  the  conference, 
their  traveling  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  De- 
partment. The  place  of  meeting  was  the  office  of 
the  State  engineer  at  the  capitol. 

As  is  well  known,  investigations  on  irrigation  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  embracing  in  the 
main  the  questions  of  occurrence  and  amounts  of  ir- 
rigation water  possibly  available  for  agricultural 
purposes,  together  with  the  means  of  impounding 
and  distributing  the  same.  The  appropriation  now 
made  is  understood  to  be  intended  to  apply  more 
specially  to  the  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of 
using  irrigation  water,  both  from  the  agricultural 
and  legal  point  of  view.  From  Prof.  Hilgard,  who 
attended  the  meeting  as  the  delegate  from  Califor- 
nia, we  obtain  the  following  general  information  as 
to  the  results  of  this  conference,  which,  not  being  a 
public  meeting,  was  not  attended  by  the  press  re- 
porters. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  that  for  the 
present  year  the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  the 
limited  amount  of  funds  at  command  could  be  applied 
would  be  the  compilation  and  publication,  by  means 
of  bulletins,  of  information  as  to  the  existing  status 
and  main  facts  of  irrigation  practice  in  the  several 
States;  reserving  for  the  future  the  carrying-on  of 
direct  investigation  of  doubtful  technical  points. 

This  being  agreed  to  by  general  consent,  it  was 
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strongly  urged  by  a  number  of  delegates  that  the 
most  pressing  need  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  summary 
presentation  of  the  existing  irrigation  legislation, 
showing  the  diversity  of  principles  and  practice  now 
prevailing  in  the  several  States,  still  further  compli- 
cated by  conflicting  court  decisions,  sometimes  even 
within  one  and  the  same  State.  Such  a  presenta- 
tion of  facts,  accompanied  by  brief  statements  of 
the  results,  good  and  bad,  and  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  carrying  out  of  the  several  laws, 
should  be  of  material  use  in  correcting  such  legisla- 
tion, and  in  establishing  sound  and  uniform  princi- 
ples to  govern  future  action.  The  question  of  private 
and  corporate  ownership  of  irrigation  water,  as 
against  its  control  by  the  State  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  as  in  the  older  irriga- 
tion countries  of  the  world,  was  freely  discussed  and 
commented  upon  by  the  delegates,  setting  forth  by 
examples  the  evil  results  of  the  present  confused 
state  of  legislation  on  this  important  subject.  The 
Wright  law  of  California  seemed  to  be  considered  as 
on  the  whole  the  nearest  approach  to  a  good  system, 
but  requiring  some  material  modifications  in  order 
to  prevent  the  unfortunate  results  it  has  produced 
in  some  cases. 

The  second  day's  discussions  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  various  methods  pursued  in  irrigation  and  the 
possible  duty  of  water,  involving,  practically,  the 
question  of  what  proportion  of  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  region  can  be  considered  reclaimable  for  crop 
production,  as  against  the  portion  which  must  be 
given  to  pasturage,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  or 
available  supply  of  water. 

Prof.  Hilgard  insisted  strongly  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  ascertaining,  for  the  several  classes  of 
soils  and  crops,  the  minimum  of  water  that  can  be 
considered  sufficient  for  satisfactory  production; 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  as  the  native 
plants  of  the  arid  region  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
surrounding  conditions,  so  the  cultivated  ones  tend 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  consumption  of  a  smaller 
water  supply  than  is  consumed  by  the  same  in  the 
regions  of  abundant  moisture.  He  presented  to  the 
conference  illustrations  of  such  adaptation,  lately 
observed  at  the  California  station.  This  brought  out 
numerous  remarks  to  the  same  effect  from  other 
delegates,  showing  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  an 
excessive  use  of  irrigation  water  is  one  of  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  most  irrigators,  who  thus  deprive  others 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  life-giving  fluid  that  could 
otherwise  be  widely  distributed,  greatly  increasing 
the  irrigable  areas.  In  the  connection  the  effects  of 
over-irrigation  upon  lands  tainted  with  alkali,  so 
common  throughout  the  arid  region,  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  the  results  obtained  in  their  reclama- 
tion, especially  by  the  California  station,  commented 
upon.  It  was  agreed  that  the  second  bulletin  to  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  fit- 
tingly be  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

The  chairman  stated  that  Prof.  I.  J.  Meade,  for- 
merly of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  agent  of  the  Department  to  carry 
into  effect  the  intent  of  the  appropriation  and  the 
issuance  of  the  bulletins  contemplated;  and  re- 
quested the  various  delegates  and  others  interested 
to  forward  to  him  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ,  all  available 
data  relating  to  irrigation  in  their  respective  States. 

It  was  thought  by  all  attending  this  conference 
that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  similar 
meetings  should  take  place  annually,  for  the  ex- 
change of  views  and  reporting  of  progress,  all  agree- 
ing that  they  had  profited  materially  thereby. 


As  the  days  go  by,  the  triumph  of  the  people  of 
the  State  over  the  arid  conditions  of  the  year  be- 
comes more  apparent.  There  seems  to  be  no  repin- 
ing anywhere.  Instead  of  that  there  is  activity  and 
stir  and  energetic  planning  and  preparation  for  the 
tuture.  We  were  gratified  to  see  so  many  signs  of 
fhis  on  a  trip  up  the  San  Joaquin  a  few  days  ago. 
The  train  was  heavy  and  the  local  passenger  traffic 
large.  Every  one  was  going  somewhere,  not  list- 
lessly but  with  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  the  talk 
was  of  things  to  be  done.  The  passing  freights  were 
long  and  the  cars  full.  Of  course  one  misses  the  im- 
mense grain  surplus  of  ordinary  years,  but  it  is  won- 
derful that  it  makes  so  little  inroad  upon  popular 
spirit  and  confidence.  Evidently  the  stirring  events 
of  the  year  are  calling  the  mind  away  from  tempo- 
rary deprivations  and  the  year  bids  fair  to  go  on 
record  as  the  beginning  of  a  greater  era  and  not  as 
a  time  of  depression  and  hardship.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  appear. 


This  Year's  State  Fair. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  noting  the  energetic  action 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  preparations 
for  this  year's  State  Fair,  we  advised  our  readers  of 
the  advisability  of  giving  extra  attention  to  this  dis- 
play this  year,  and  we  hope  they  will  do  so.  There 
are  at  least  two  main  lines  upon  which  the  value  of 
an  unusually  varied  and  complete  exhibit  of  State 
products  this  year  can  be  strongly  urged.  First, 
we  are  going  through  the  worst  year,  so  far  as  rain- 
fall goes,  which  the  State  has  experienced  since  the 
American  occupation.  It  is  immensely  desirable 
that  we  should  show,  both  for  our  own  encourage- 
ment and  for  the  information  of  the  world,  what  Cali- 
fornia can  do  at  the  close  of  the  century  in  such  a 
year.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  such  a  year  would 
have  temporarily  flattened  nearly  everything  ;  now 
we  are  going  through  the  year  with  an  amount  of 
confidence  and  activity  and  success  which  is  a  sur- 
prise even  to  our  own  people.  Such  inherent 
strength  in  our  industries  is  of  incalculable  import- 
ance and  cannot  help  but  attract  the  attention  of 
investors  and  home  seekers.  Now  let  these  facts 
be  emphasized  by  a  great  display  of  California  prod- 
ucts this  year.  There  is  plenty  of  the  best  to  be 
had  ;  let  each  one  make  selections  and  exhibit  them. 
This  applies  to  every  kind  of  product  and  such  exhi- 
bitions can  be  made  exceptionally  instructive  if 
attention  is  given  to  showing  the  results  secured  by 
the  thousands  of  farm  irrigation  plants  which  have 
been  put  in  this  year.  Aside  from  this,  we  would 
especially  urge  attention  to  the  live  stock  exhibit. 
Every  breeder  who  can  show  good  animals  of  any 
kind  should  be  at  the  fair  this  year.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  sharp  demand  for  restocking  our  pastures 
this  fall  and  winter,  and  people  to  our  own  knowl- 
edge are  already  looking  about  for  available  stock 
and  for  improved  sires  of  all  breeds,  so  that  the  new 
inhabitants  of  our  fields  may  be  of  higher  grade 
than  those  driven  away  by  the  drouth.  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  is  especially  organized  to  pro- 
mote improvement  of  this  kind,  and  breeders  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  society  in  this  year's  dis- 
play. In  this  way  they  can  consult  their  own  busi- 
ness interests  and  advance  the  general  welfare. 

Another  main  reason  why  we  hope  this  year's 
State  Fair  will  be  an  industrial  exhibition  of  the 
broadest  scope  and  variety  is  because  California  is 
now  in  the  public  eye  as  she  has  never  been  before. 
Thousands  are  moving  through  toward  the  different 
Pacific  regions — north,  south  and  west— where 
American  interests  are  now  advancing  so  rapidly. 
All  these  people  should  go  forth  with  some  idea  of 
California's  producing  ability  in  all  industrial  lines. 
This  distant  activity  is  destined  to  produce  a  most 
marked  effect  upon  our  export  trade,  and  such  effect 
can  be  promoted  by  enterprising  display  of  our  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  this  fall. 

We  hope  this  year's  announcement  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will,  as  we  have  said,  command 
unusual  attention  and  that  all  will  begin  at  once  the 
plans  and  preparations  for  displays  which  will  be 
fitly  expressive  of  our  resources  and  the  enterprise 
of  our  people. 


These  seem  to  be  times  in  which  manifest  destiny 
is  advancing  the  prospects  of  this  coast  beyond  any 
anticipation  which  could  have  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  day  dreamer  a  few  months 
ago.  The  most  conservative  minds  of  the  whole 
country  seem  to  be  undergoing  a  most  complete 
change  on  the  subject  of  the  territorial  extension  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  coming  very 
clear  that  we  have  not  only  to  take  but  to  hold  the 
old  Spanish  colonies,  not  merely  for  our  own'aggran- 
dizement,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  colonial  popula- 
tions and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  problems 
involved  the  United  States  cannot  stop  with  precipi- 
tancy; she  must  work  them  out  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  To  shirk  this  responsi- 
bility would  be  to  precipitate  a  world-wide  war. 
This  being  the  solution  as  coming  into  the  view  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers,  the  future  course  of  the 
country  is  one  of  manifest  destiny.  The  influence  of 
the  situation  upon  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  be  most  remarkable.  We  shall  have  com- 
mercial relations  and  responsibilities  we  had  not 
dreamed  of,  and  extension  of  transportation  and 
communication  commensurate  therewith.  Not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  preparing  for  this  sublime 
I  future. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  July  25,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

The  weather  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley  dur- 
ing the  past  week  was  warmer  than  usual  with  north 
wind.  In  southern  California  it  was  rather  cool  near 
the  coast  and  warm  in  the  interior.  In  all  other  sec- 
tions it  was  cool  and  pleasant.  Harvesting  is  gener- 
ally over,  excepting  in  northern  counties.  The  yield 
of  grain  is  excellent  in  the  north  coast  and  extreme 
north  sections;  elsewhere  it  is  poor.  Fruit  is  ripen- 
ing rapidly.  The  effects  of  the  drouth  are  apparent 
in  the  generally  small  size,  and  the  large  quantity 
dropping  from  the  trees.  The  condition  of  grapes  is 
generally  very  good.  At  present  the  prospects  for 
citrus  fruits  are  excellent  in  all  sections  where  the 
water  supply  is  sufficient. 

Siskiyou.  —  Harvesting  progressing  rapidly;  yield  promises 
good. 

Tehama.— Harvesting  grain.  Barley  poor  crop;  wheat,  Ave  to  six 
sacks  per  acre;  better  quality  than  last  year.  Fruit  prospects  are 
improved;  shipping  pears  and  prunes;  peaches  scarce. 

Butte. — Weather  cool.  Citrus  fruits  doing  well  where  properly 
irrigated.  The  crop  promises  the  largest  yield  on  record  and  of  fine 
quality.  Tragedy  prunes  about  picked;  some  freestone  peaches  be- 
ing picked;  a  better  crop  than  expected. 

Glenn.— Harvest  over;  grain  about  all  in  warehouses. 

Yuba. — Cool  weather.  Hops  doing  well,  but  yield  slightly  below 
average.   Shipping  pears;  fair  crop. 

Placer.— Large  yield  of  fruit  expected. 

Yolo.— Grain  harvested;  crop  light.  Cutting  second  crop  of  al- 
falfa. Grapes  not  tilling  well,  except  where  irrigated.  In  Capay  val- 
ley Irrigation  must  soon  cease ;  creek  running  dry. 

Sacramento.— Good  weather  for  growing  fruit  and  harvesting. 
Large,  Une  crop  of  g  apes  expected.  Grain  turning  out  better  than 
expected.   Shipping  potatoes;  aheacycrop. 

El  Dorado.— Fruit  looking  well;  prospect  of  large  crop  of  pears 
and  prunes. 

Solano.— Cool  and  pleasant.  Shipping  Bartlett  pears.  Peaches 
generally  small  size.  Considerable  plums  and  grapes  sunburnt; 
pears  small  size. 

San  Joaquin.— Coo'er.  Harvesting  about  ended;  yield  less  than 
for  years;  many  did  not  get  seed.  Beets  drying  up.  Some  Tragedy 
prunes  being  shipped;  crop  variable.  Melons  small.  Grapes  ripen- 
ing; early  varieties  in  condition  to  ship.   Large  crop  of  potatoes. 

Stanislaus.— Harvesting  progressing  radidly;  average  yield  in 
coast  districts.   Grapes  doing  nicely. 

Merced.— Harvesting  about  over;  rye  a  very  short  crop.  Shipping 
peaches  to  canneries;  crop  variable.  Fair  crop  of  prunes.  Plenty 
of  water  in  ditches. 

Fresno.— Foggy  mornings;  warm,  with  north  wind  in  afternoons. 
Large  grape  crop.   Peaches  not  as  fine  as  usual. 

Tulare.— Grapes  doing  well.  Too  dry  for  alfalfa.  Orange  crop 
depends  on  water  supply,  which  is  short. 

Kings.— Weather  quite  warm;  some  dust  storms.  Summer  crops 
doing  well.  One-third  of  alfalfa  being  cut.  Some  vineyards  promise 
heavy  yield. 

Kern.— Nearly  full  crop  of  grain  in  Buttonwood  country;  else- 
where light;  average  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  River  very 
low. 

Inyo.— Wheat  and  barley  excellent  crops;  corn  doing  well.  Honey 
flow  very  light.  Birds  very  numberous  and  eating  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  grain 

Lake.— Grain  crop  very  large.  Threshing  begun.  Shipping  hay. 
Prunes  and  apples  dropping,  but  as  trees  are  heavily  loaded  the 
loss  will  not  be  noticed.   Grapes  doing  well. 

Sonoma.— Weather  clear  and  warm.  Prunes  dropping.  Early 
Crawford  peaches  nearly  ripe.   Too  dry  for  corn. 

Napa.— Favorable  weather.  Harvesting  grain.  Summer-fallow 
wheat  twelve  to  founeen  sacks  per  acre;  berry  plump.  Tragedy 
prunes  being  shipped;  crop  heavy.  Pasture  short.  Water  scarce. 
Fruit  trees  show  lack  of  moisture.  Grapes  about  half  of  last  year's 
crop. 

Alameda. — Threshing  and  baling  progressing;  very  light  crops. 
Grapes  and  small  fruits  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

San  Mateo.— Foggy  mornings.  Beet  crop  poor.  Hay  baling  half 
finished. 

Santa  Clara.— Cool.  Prunes  dropping,  especially  where  not  irri- 
gated. Peaches  a  short  crop;  all  fruit  small.  Apricots  turned  out 
better  than  expected.  Prices  of  all  fruits  high.  Sugar  beets  doing 
well  in  places.    Hay  and  grain  fair  on  lowlands. 

Santa  Cruz.— Haying  progressing.   Crops  are  fair. 

San  Benito.— Bartlett  pears  ripening,  an  average  crop.  Plums  a 
good  yield  but  small.   A  good  yield  of  apples. 

Monterey. — Weather  cool  and  pleasant.  Beets  growing  nicely. 
Potatoes  not  yielding  as  well  as  usual.   Fruit  doing  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Grapes  doing  well.  Birds  and  rabbits  injur- 
ing fruit.  On  west  side  of  range  fruit  doing  well,  but  elsewhere  all 
prunes  show  effects  of  drouth. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool,  foggy  mornings  improved  summer  crops. 
Corn  doing  well.  Light  crop  of  fruit  ripening  rapidly.  Walnut  pros- 
pects still  good. 

Ventura.— Apricots  being  dried;  quality  good  except  many  of 
small  size;  all  In  good  demand.  Crops  on  irrigated  land  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  —Warm  and  dry.  Corn  not  doing  well  except  where 
irrigated.  Alfalfa  a  light  crop.  Fruits  and  melons  ripening  fast. 
Oranges  doing  well. 

San  Bernardino.— Peaches  of  good  quality.  Orange  trees  heavily 
laden,  promise  a  good  crop. 

Orange.— Apricots  harvested ;  peaches  being  picked.  Cornfields 
looking  well. 

Riverside  — Weather  warm.   Citrus  crops  looking  fine. 

San  Diego.— Some  cloudy  weather.  Peaches  and  melons  plenti- 
ful. Apricots  dried,  fine  quality.  Prunes  a  very  large  crop,  now 
coloring.  The  effect  of  drouth  showing  but  slightly  on  irrigable 
lands.' 

Eureka  Summary.— Moderately  warm  days;  cool  nights  with 
fog.  Grain  ripening  rapidly  in  interior.  Hay  crop  the  largest  ever 
known.   Rain  needed  in  some  localities. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Weather  favorable  for  fruit  drying. 
Corn  and  beans  doing  well  in  uortnern  sections.  Peaches  ripening 
earlier  than  usual  compared  with  last  year. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  July  27,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.00 

T 

.03 

.10 

48 

62 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

58 

110 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

52 

104 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.00 

T 

.02 

49 

78 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

68 

112 

.00 

T 

* 

* 

58 

100 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

46 

88 

.00 

.06 

T 

.02 

58 

88 

.00 

.00 

.01 

,  .01 

60 

72 

.00 

.00 

T 

.13 

76 

112 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

A  Visitor's  Views  of  Santa  Clara  Prune 
Growing. 

By  Mks.  W.  W.  Mekriam  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Escondido. 

The  prime  of  commerce  was  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia in  1856,  by  one  Louis  Pellier,  and  the  first  ex- 
periments in  its  culture  were  made  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  Its  soil  and  climate  proving  especially 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  it  has  become 
the  banner  prune  county  of  the  State.  It  furnishes 
73  per  cent  of  all  the  prunes  raised  in  California, 
and  thus  bringing  in  the  market  from  *  to  |  of  a  cent 
per  pound  more  than  those  grown  elsewhere,  and  in 
size  and  flavor  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  the  early  '80s  that  I  there  made  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  prune.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  orchards  in  full  bearing  was  compara- 
tively small,  but  the  enormous  returns  which  they 
yielded  had  already  led  to  the  planting  of  hundreds 
of  acres  yearly.  The  prune  at  that  time  found  ready 
sale  at  from  3  to  4  cents  on  the  tree.  Gross  returns 
of  $500  and  $600  per  acre  were  not  uncommon,  and 
in  individual  cases  larger  figures  than  these  were 
reached.  Surely,  the  road  to  wealth  was  found,  and 
it  was  a  short  and  easy  one  !  But  in  the  natural  or- 
der of  things,  this  delightful  condition  could  not  long 
exist,  and  there  were  many  who,  at  this  early  day, 
entertained  dark  forebodings  for  the  future  of  this 
industry  then  so  profitable.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  fruit  when  all  these  orchards  come  into 
bearing  ?  was  a  question  often  asked,  and  it  was  a 
question  not  easily  answered.  As  time  went  by, 
bringing  each  year  a  larger  acreage  into  bearing, 
these  dark  prophesies  began  to  be  realized.  Prices 
declined,  buyers  became  scarce,  and  in  '85  and  '86  it 
was  difficult  to  sell  at  any  figure.  Land  values  also 
declined  and  orchard  property  could  hardly  be  given 
away.  These  were  truly  gloomy  days  for  those  who 
had  invested  their  little  all  in  prune  orchards,  or  in- 
deed in  orchards  of  any  kind,  for  the  conditions  ex- 
isting were  practically  the  same  for  the  peach  and 
apricot,  and  one  must  have  been  brave  indeed  not 
to  have  lost  heart  when  repeatedly  assured  that  be- 
fore many  years  these  young  trees,  now  being  tended 
with  such  loving  care,  would  be  dug  up  and  sold  for 
firewood. 

Better  Prunes. — But  gloomy  as  those  days  were, 
they  proved  the  necessary  antecedent  of  a  movement 
destined  to  place  this  industry  on  a  firm,  lasting  and 
paying  foundation.  Just  such  a  crisis  was  inevitable 
before  the  growers  could  be  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  vigorous,  united  and  intelligent  action  along 
two  lines,  namely,  improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  then  widening  its  market.  How  well  they  have 
succeeded  in  both  these  lines  we  all  know,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  gained  this  front  rank  are 
what  interests  us  to-day. 

Up  to  this  time  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  size  or  quality— a  prune  was  a  prune  and  that  was 
all.  But  a  new  order  of  things  was  soon  to  be  in- 
augurated. Aroused  to  the  fact  that  if  they  would 
compete  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world  with  the 
prunes  of  other  countries — notably  France  and  Bos- 
nia— they  must  produce  fruit  of  superior  quality,  in- 
stead of  the  inferior  grades  heretofore  grown,  they 
began  to  put  into  practice  improved  methods  of 
pruning  and  cultivation. 

How  to  Improve. — Given  them,  to  begin  with,  the 
two  important  factors — good  soil  and  favorable  cli- 
mate— the  next  step  was  the  planting  of  the  very 
best  tree  to  be  found  in  their  nurseries.  The  ob- 
servant grower  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  greater 
folly  can  be  committed  than  the  buying  of  poor  trees 
because  they  are  cheap  and  that  they  never  fail  to 
prove  very  expensive  in  the  end.  The  good  stock  be- 
ing well  planted,  work  in  earnest  begins.  The  plow, 
harrow  and  cultivator  must  be  kept  busy  so  that  the 
soil  may  be  in  proper  condition  to  preserve  moist- 
ure, furnish  plant  food  and  that  the  offending  weed 
may  not  flourish. 

Pruning.—  Pruning  demands  and  must  receive  spe- 
cial attention.  No  tree  is  more  sensitive  to  the  knife 
than  the  prune,  and  much  of  success  or  failure  may 
be  traced  to  its  judicious  or  injudicious  use.  Simple 
cutting  is  not  pruning.  A  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  habits  and  growth  of  the  tree,  of  its 
manner  of  flowering  and  fruiting.  The  man  who 
hacks  indiscriminately,  cutting  here  and  there,  with- 
out knowing  why,  is  nothing  less  than  a  vandal.  It 
often  occurs  that  adjacent  orchards,  planted  under 
similar  conditions,  both  conscientiously  cared  for, 
show  widely  different  results.  May  we  not  find  the 
main  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  pruning?  One 
man  thinks  more,  observes  more  keenly — in  plain 
words,  uses  his  brains — while  the  other  works  in  a 
haphazard  way.  In  truth,  pruning  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  science.  As  the  result  of  careful 
study,  the  last  decade  has  seen  many  changes  in  its 
practice.  The  tree  is  not  cut  back  so  vigorously  as 
of  yore,  the  center  branches  are  thinned  out  more, 
thus  leaving  the  interior  more  open  to  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  sun  and  air,  and  simulating  a  consequent 
development  of  fruit  buds  in  the  inside  of  the  tree, 


instead  of  leaving  exterior  branches  to  bear  all  the 
burdens.  It  is  often  said  there  are  as  many  theories 
regarding  pruning  as  there  are  orchardists.  This  is 
only  in  part  true,  for,  among  the  best  informed 
growers,  a  general  method  prevails,  subject  to  minor 
modifications. 

Irrigation. — Irrigation  is  another  factor  in  growing 
good  fruit,  and  is  quite  generally  practiced  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  although  there  are  districts,  princi- 
pally in  the  foothill  regions,  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  general  irrigation  system,  such  as 
we  have  here,  but  in  its  place  are  individual  wells 
that  are  capable  of  supplying  800  gallons  a  minute. 
These  wells  are  expected,  not  only  to  supply  water 
for  the  owner's  use,  but  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  his 
neighbor's  trees.  In  especially  wet  seasons  com- 
paratively little  irrigation  is  done;  but  in  dry  sea- 
sons, like  the  present,  the  pumps  are  kept  busy. 
Water  furnished  this  way  is  quite  expensive,  one  good 
soaking  of  the  ground  costing  between  $20  and  $25 
per  acre;  yet  in  the  main  this  system  gives  satisfac- 
tion. 

Business  Methods. — In  curing  the  fruit,  all  the  new- 
est and  best  appliances  are  brought  into  use,  thus 
reducing  labor  and  consequent  expense  to  the  mini- 
mum. We  see  there  only  the  3x8  foot  tray,  and  never 
the  2x3  foot  one,  in  use  here,  which  doubles,  if  not 
quadruples,  the  work  of  the  dryer. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  men 
who  have  made  their  orchards  pay  are  men  who  un- 
derstand that  fruit  growing  is  a  business,  and,  to  get 
the  best  results,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  industry  strict  business  methods; 
thus,  superior  fruit  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  of 
judgment,  skill  and  labor,  that  a  close  and  intelligent 
supervision  of  all  the  details  must  be  the  rule;  meth- 
ods must  keep  up  to  date,  and,  given  all  of  these,  his 
orchard  must  of  necessity  turn  out  the  highest-grade 
product,  and  will  make  a  creditable  financial  show- 
ing, as  compared  with  other  avocations. 

Why  Some  Fail. — But  even  in  the  favored  Santa 
Clara  valley  there  are  many  who  find  no  money  in 
fruit  growing.  Only  last  summer,  while  I  was  in  San 
Jose,  a  lady  came  to  me  to  ask  if  I  could  tell  her  what 
was  the  trouble  with  her  orchard.  A  few  years  pre- 
viously she  had  come  there  from  the  East,  and  soon 
after  her  arrival  had  purchased  a  ten-acre  prune 
ranch.  The  trees  had  just  come  into  full  bearing, 
had  done  remarkably  well  up  to  the  time  of  her  pur- 
chase, and  she  naturally  counted  upon  continued 
revenues;  but,  instead,  the  orchard  proved  an  ex- 
pense that  told  heavily  on  her  bank  account.  Upon 
inquiring  as  to  the  management,  I  learned  that  it 
was  left  almost  wholly  to  the  care  of  irresponsible 
hired  men.  That  one  year  the  canker  worm  had 
nearly  defoliaged  the  trees;  thus  the  borer  had  been 
allowed  to  do  great  damage,  and  as  to  the  havoc 
worked  by  the  gophers,  you  may  imagine  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  one  season  they  had  destroyed  seventy- 
five  of  her  best  trees.  And  yet  the  woman  could  not 
understand  why  she  was  a  failure  as  a  horticulturist. 
She  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  intelligence.  In  social 
and  literary  circles  she  was  considered  far  above  the 
average.  I  give  the  case  simply  as  an  illustration  of 
a  class,  far  too  numerous  in  all  the  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions of  our  State.  Why  can  they  not  see  that  a 
neglected  orchard  means  failure,  just  as  certainly  as 
a  neglected  profession,  or  trade,  or  business  of  any 
kind.  The  merchant  who  neglects  the  details  of  his 
affairs,  or  leaves  them  entirely  to  others,  will  soon  be 
bankrupt;  the  lawyer  who  neglects  his  office  and  his 
clients,  will  soon  be  without  either,  and  the  men  who 
are  too  shiftless  or  careless  to  grow  only  the  best, 
will  be  forced  by  their  annual  losses  to  retire,  while 
the  conscientious  grower  will  continue  to  reap  rich 
rewards  for  his  intelligent  and  faithful  application  of 
brains.  

A    Riversider's   Views   of    the  Porterville 
Citrus  Belt. 

We  know  Mr.  J.  H.  Reid  of  Riverside  as  a  man  of 
as  sharp  eyes  and  large  conscience  as  California  pos- 
sesses* It  is  interesting  to  have  his  conclusions,  as 
a  southerner,  about  our  central  citrus  belts.  He  may 
not  be^complete  in  his  information,  but  he  is  frank  to 
state  his  convictions,  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that 
they  are  sincere.  He  writes  for  Riverside  readers 
through  the  Press. 

The  Plantings. — I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  flat- 
tering prospects  of  the  orange  growing  section 
about  Porterville — had  been  told  by  several  River- 
side growers  that  the  cheap  lands  and  water,  the 
rich  soil  and  frostless  climate,  were  destined  to  make 
that  section  a  formidable  competitor  of  our  southern 
counties  in  orange  production.  As  near  as  I  could 
gather  from  somewhat  careful  investigation  on  the 
ground,  the  facts  are  about  as  follows:  A  few  or- 
chards planted  several  years  ago  have  fruited  well, 
and  the  fruit  ripened  early.  That  good  oranges 
should  mature  so  far  north,  attracted  attention,  and 
considerable  areas  were  planted  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  others  have  been  added  since,  till  I 
am  told  there  are  something  like  2000  acres  in  or- 
anges and  lemons.  These  plantings  commenced  about 
the  time  our  East  Side  and  Arlington  Heights  were 
beginning  to  be  developed.    The  fact  that  during  the 
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last  season  only  some  forty  carloads  in  all  were 
shipped  from  Porterville,  indicates  that  the  induce- 
ments for  pushing  the  new  enterprise  have  not  been 
considered  very  strong. 

Early  Ripening  and  Frost. — The  soil  is  evidently 
rich  and  the  climate  favorable;  but  when  you  hear 
people  talk  about  this  section  being  free  from  frost, 
take  it  that  they  mean  that  certain  special  localities 
have  thus  far  escaped.  Their  fruit  was  marketed  by 
the  middle  of  December  last  season,  but  from  what  I 
saw  and  learned  from  orchardists  themselves,  frosts 
later  damaged  the  trees  about  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  they  did  in  Riverside.  The  early  ripening,  of 
course,  is  a  very  important  advantage.  The  spring 
frost  that  did  so  much  damage  with  us,  though  it 
killed  deciduous  fruits,  did  not  damage  the  orange 
trees  so  much,  and  many  orchards  are  now  well 
fruited.  Another  advantage  they  have  is  freedom 
from  scale,  and  the  absence  of  fog  will  make  it  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  their  orchards  clean.  But  the 
lack  of  abundance  of  water  is,  in  my  judgment,  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  that  locality  from  ever  becoming 
an  extensive  orange-growing  section.  The  earlier 
plantings  under  the  original  canal,  I  judge,  are  fairly 
well  served,  though  they  told  me  that  this  season 
even  these  would  be  short.  Most  of  the  later  plant- 
ings are  water  from  wells  at  the  expense  of  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  as  well  as  cost. 

At  Lindsey,  ten  miles  west  of  Porterville,  where 
there  are  500  or  more  acres  in  oranges,  they  depend 
on  deep  wells  entirely.  Two  good  wells  were  found, 
from  which  most  of  the  water  now  comes.  Other  ef- 
forts to  secure  we'ls  with  abundance  of  water  in  the 
same  vicinity,  1  was  told,  had  failed  after  large  ex- 
penditure. 

The  frost  conditions  were  about  the  same  as  at 
Porterville.  I  saw  some  orchards  that  had  been 
badly  frozen  back,  while  others  were  looking  well.  I 
did  not  stop  at  Exeter,  the  only  other  place  in  this 
country  where  orange  culture  has  received  much  at- 
tention; but  I  am  told  that  the  supply  of  water  is 
better  there  than  at  either  of  the  other  places. 

While  the  special  feature  of  early  maturity  of  the 
fruit  will  doubtless  induce  further  planting  at  these 
places,  and  probably  induce  efforts  to  develop  other 
places  near,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  expecting 
that  region  to  become  a  large  producer  of  oranges 
or  lemons  in  the  near  future. 

[Of  course,  this  is  written  with  reference  to  a 
large  producing  region  in  competition  with  the  south. 
We  do  not  understand  that  such  is  the  essence  of  the 
Porterville  claim.  They  are  willing  to  have  a  mod- 
erate area  of  early  and  profitable  fruit,  and  Mr.  Reid 
seems  to  concede  that. — En.] 


The  Canned  Fruit  Industry. 

The  increase  of  the  trade  in  canned  fruits  is,  of 
course,  a  very  hopeful  feature  of  our  fruit  outlook. 
The  Chronicle  gives  some  interesting  items  of  current 
events  in  this  line.  It  seems  that  the  English  de- 
mand during  1898  is  certain  to  be  the  heaviest  ever 
known. 

While  several  hundred  thousand  cases  shipped  last 
year  arrived  during  the  early  months  of  the  present 
season,  the  demand  has  been  unprecedentedly  heavy. 
The  Drumblair  has  just  loaded  canned  fruits  for  Liv- 
erpool, one  local  concern  having  placed  10,000  cases 
of  apricots  on  board,  and  the  Lucipara  will  load 
canned  fruits  for  London  and  will  take  an  enormous 
quantity.  Still  more  remarkable  than  all  this  is  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry, a  large  shipment  of  California  canned  goods 
has  been  made-to  Europe  overland.  The  California 
Canneries  Company  of  this  city,  an  English  incor- 
poration, has  made  a  shipment  of  a  trainload  of  apri- 
cots of  about  4000  cases  overland  to  New  York,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Liverpool.  These  goods  are 
expected  to  arrive  next  week.  The  cost,  after 
landing  at  Liverpool,  it  is  said,  averages  fully  2 
shillings  higher  than  last  year's  price. 

A  fact  not  generally  known  is  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  canning  business  are  only  11  per  cent 
of  the  green  fruit  crop  of  this  State.  The  remainder 
is  sold  dried  or  green.  Therefore,  despite  the  short- 
age, it  is  expected  that  the  canning  pack  this  year 
will  be  an  average  one.  With  the  exception  of  1893, 
when  a  short  pack  was  made,  the  average  annual 
pack  of  California  fruits  since  1890  has  been  about 
1,600,000  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each.  The  amount 
sent  to  England  has  been  about  300,000  cases  a  year. 
The  export  business  is  now  on  the  increase,  and 
lately  inquiries  have  come  from  Russia,  Siam  and 
other  distant  lands,  and  some  California  packers  are 
about  to  make  shipments  to  Java. 


Pollination  of  the  Date. 


Leslie  F.  Gay,  manager  of  the  Piru  fruit  rancho, 
in  Ventura  county,  writes  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University  an  interesting  item  of  his 
experience  in  the  growing  of  dates  last  year.  Two 
female  plants  blossomed,  the  first  they  had  had. 
One  was  pollinated  with  the  pollen  from  male  dates 
near  by;  the  other  was  left  unpollinated.  The  polli- 
nated date  perfected  its  fruit  rapidly,  had  reached  a 
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condition  of  nice  color,  a  pood  deal  of  pulp  and 
sweetness,  and  was  about  1  inch  long,  when,  by 
carelessness  of  an  employe,  squirrels  took  them  all. 
The  unpollinated  ones  only  grew  to  the  size  of  small 
hazel  nuts  and  stopped — did  not  mature  at  all.  This 
year  they  have  several  female  dates,  now  setting 
well.  It  looks  as  if  there  were  two  varieties.  The 
immunity  from  frost  at  Piru,  warm,  dry  atmosphere 
day  and  night,  seem  congenial  to  the  date  and  its 
early  bearing. 

The  Logan  Berry  in  the  Interior. 


To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  hear  from  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
Logan  berry.  I  have  had  two  vines  for  three  sea- 
sons. They  have  made  very  little  growth — never 
over  1\  feet.  The  berries  were  all  taken  by  the 
birds  before  they  were  ripe.  Other  berries  make  a 
splendid  growth  of  vines  and  fruit  on  similar  land. 
Our  land  is  the  white-ash  land  and  well  sub-irrigated 
as  well  as  irrigated  on  the  surface  whenever  needed. 
I  wish  to  know  if  Logan  berries  are  usually  a  suc- 
cess. Are  the  berries  well  liked  for  the  market  ? 
In  fact,  we  would  be  much  pleased  to  have  them  com- 
pared as  to  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  the 
Crandall's  Early,  Lawton  or  any  other  of  the  stand- 
ard berries  of  California. 

I  would  also  like  to  inquire  if  any  reader  has  used 
the  arsenic  and  soda  formula  for  the  destruction  of 
Johnson  grass  or  any  other  noxious  weed. 

Fresno,  Cal.  I.  S.  M. 

We  hope  readers  in  the  valley  will  write  of  their 
experiences  with  the  Logan  berry,  as  requested. 
We  have  no  exact  data  from  the  interior  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State.  Along  the  coast  the  Logan 
berry  is  a  wonderful  grower  and  bearer,  and  it  has 
sold  well  in  considerable  quantities  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Logan  is  not  comparable,  however,  with  Cran- 
dall  or  Lawton.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  them, 
for  it  is  not  a  blackberry  at  all,  and  people  who  want 
blackberries  will  not  buy  it.  Neither  will  it  replace 
raspberries.  It  will  have  to  make  its  way  as  a 
Logan  berry,  and  it  is  a  little  early  yet  to  say  just 
how  many  will  be  wanted.  In  the  interior  of  south- 
ern California  the  Logan  berry  does  excellently. 
James  Boyd  of  Riverside  writes  of  it  to  the  Culti- 
vator as  follows: 

The  Logan  berry  improves  on  a  further  acquaint- 
ance and  is  one  of  the  very  few  novelties  that  you  do 
not  need  to  discount  the  statements  by  those  in- 
terested in  its  dissemination  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
So  far  it  bears  out  the  claims  of  its  most  ardent 
friends.  Nothing  like  its  immensely  thrifty  growth, 
both  of  wood  and  fruit,  has  ever  been  seen  in  our 
section  of  the  country.  The  ripening  fruit  is  also 
most  attractive  to  the  eye  and  to  the  birds  that  are 
all  so  fond  of  it  that  you  can  hardly  secure  a  ripe 
specimen  for  yourself.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
deal  with  its  rank  growth.  New  canes  are  6  or  8 
feet  long,  with  vigor  of  growth  that  bids  fair  to 
reach  15  or  20  feet  before  the  growing  season  is 
over.  Considering  that  next  spring  all  these  new 
canes  throw  out  sidespurs,  and  that  all  produce  fruit, 
it  would  really  seem  that  one  root  with  its  long  sea- 
son of  bearing  would  be  all  that  a  family  would  re- 
quire. The  only  problem  is  how  to  train  them. 
They  will  not  grow  upright,  but  trail  on  the  ground, 
and  the  best  method  of  training  where  irrigation  is 
necessary  has  not  been  determined.  Some  advocate 
growing  on  fiat  trellises  close  to  the  ground.  A 
neighbor  has  his  trained  inside  a  circle  of  stakes  sur- 
rounded by  wire  sustained  by  posts  8  feet  apart. 
Time  will  tell  which  is  best  and  most  convenient. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Treatment  of  the  Peach  Twig-Borer. 

In  the  Rural  of  May  28  we  gave  a  very  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  life- history  of  the  peach  moth,  as 
described  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Marlatt  of  the  U.  S.  Divis- 
ion of  Entomology,  co-operating  with  our  very  excel- 
lent local  observer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Ehrhorn,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  Santa  Clara  county.  We  hope 
every  peach-growing  reader  of  the  Rural  mastered 
the  facts  there  laid  down.  Nothing  was  said  about 
remedies.  It  has  been  very  widely  observed  in  this 
State  that  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash 
in  the  winter  has  reduced  the  pest  below  the  point  of 
alarm.  Other  treatment,  based  upon  Mr.  Ehrhorn's 
observation  of  the  hibernating  habits  of  the  larvae,  is 
described  by  Prof.  Marlatt  in  a  later  bulletin  on  the 
subject.  The  Division  of  Entomology  is  doing  this 
State  great  service  in  following  up  this  pest  so 
closely. 

Remedies  and  Preventives. — The  common  method  of 
procedure  against  this  insect,  and  the  one  hitherto 
generally  suggested,  is  to  clip  off  and  burn  the  with- 
ering infested  tips  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  in- 
jury is  noted.    The  knowledge  of  its  life  history  em- 


phasizes the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  very 
promptly,  for  the  larvae  remain  in  these  situations  a 
very  short  time,  and  early  in  May  will  have  aban- 
doned their  burrows  in  the  young  shoots  to  trans- 
form, often  elsewhere,  although  sometimes  pupating 
in  the  withered  leaves.  The  presence  of  dying  ter- 
minals does  not  always  indicate  that  a  larva  is  neces- 
sarily present,  since  in  many  instances  it  will  have 
wandered  to  some  other  point.  With  large  orchards 
this  step  would  be  a  very  tedious  one,  and  with  trees 
of  any  size  often  impracticable. 

Winter  Treatment  With  Kerosene  Emulsion. — The 
knowledge  of  the  hibernating  habits  of  this  insect 
indicates  a  more  effective  method  of  control.  This 
consists  in  spraying  the  trees  during  December  or 
January,  or  any  time  after  the  foliage  has  fallen, 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  resin  wash,  or  some  similar 
oily  preparation,  which  will  penetrate  the  burrows 
and  destroy  the  young  larvae.  Mr.  Ehrhorn  found 
the  kerosene  treatment  very  satisfactory,  as  prac- 
ticed in  California  during  the  winter  of  1897-98,  the 
little  excremental  pellets  of  the  larvae  absorbing  the 
oily  mixture  and  leading  it  directly  to  the  insect  in 
its  hibernating  cell.  For  California  Mr.  Ehrhorn 
recommends  that  the  application  of  the  mixture 
should  be  begun  in  December. 

Kerosene  emulsion  has  one  advantage  over  other 
oily  preparations,  such  as  the  resin  wash,  in  that  it 
is  more  penetrating  and  will  be  more  certain  of 
reaching  the  larvae. 

Where  the  emulsion  is  to  be  prepared  by  hand,  it 
is  better  to  make  it  in  rather  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  combination  of  oil 
and  soap.  The  proportions  usually  taken  are  as  fol- 
lows: Kerosene,  two  gallons;  whale  oil  soap,  half  a 
pound;  water,  one  gallon. 

The  soap,  first  finely  divided,  is  dissolved  in  the 
water  by  boiling  and  immediately  added  boiling  hot, 
away  from  the  fire,  to  the  kerosene.  The  whole 
mixture  is  then  agitated  violently  while  hot  by  being 
pumped  back  upon  itself  with  a  force  pump  and  di- 
rect discharge  nozzle,  throwing  a  strong  stream,  pre- 
ferably one-eighth  inch  in  diameter.  After  from  three 
to  five  minutes'  pumping,  the  emulsion  should  be  per- 
fect, and  the  mixture  will  have  increased  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  in  bulk  and  assumed  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Well  made,  the  emulsion  will  keep  in- 
definitely, and  should  be  diluted  only  as  wanted  for 
use. 

Large  Scale  Preparation  of  Emulsion. — For  the 
treatment  of  large  orchards,  requiring  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  emulsion,  it  may  be  advisable  to  prepare 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine  and 
suitable  large  tanks,  as  has  been  very  successfully 
and  economically  done  in  several  instances,  all  the 
work  of  beating,  churning,  etc.,  being  accomplished 
by  this  means.  When  thus  made  the  following  pro- 
portions may  be  suggested:  Kerosene,  10  gallons; 
whale  oil  soap,  2 §  pounds;  water,  5  gallons.  As  a 
winter  wash  the  emulsion  may  be  diluted  with  about 
six  volumes  of  wate'-,  making  for  the  larger  quantity 
about  100  gallons  and  the  smaller  about  20  gallons  of 
spraying  mixture. 

When  hard  water  is  employed  in  the  making  of  the 
emulsion  or  in  diluting  afterwerds,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  about  25  per  cent  more  soap,  or  preferably  the 
water  may  be  broken  with  lye,  or  rain  water  may  be 
used. 

How  to  Apply  the  Remedy. — In  the  use  of  kerosene 
or  other  oily  washes  on  plants,  the  application  should 
be  merely  sufficient  to  wet  the  plant  without  causing 
the  liquid  to  run  down  the  trunk  and  collect  about 
the  crown;  usually  at  this  situation  there  is  a  cavity 
caused  by  the  swaying  of  the  plant  in  the  wind,  and 
the  accumulation  of  the  insecticide  at  this  point  may 
result  in  the  death  or  injury  of  the  plant.  It  is  even 
advisable  to  mound  up  the  trees  before  spraying,  or 
to  see  that  the  earth  is  firmly  packed  about  the  base. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  in  refilling  the  tank  to  see 
that  no  free  oil  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  resi- 
due left  at  the  bottom. 

Kerosene  and  Water. — In  line  with  the  use  of  kero- 
sene emulsion  may  be  suggested  the  use  of  pure 
kerosene  mechanically  combined  with  water  in  the 
act  of  spraying,  as  is  now  effected  by  a  style  of  pump 
specially  made  for  the  purpose.  A  20  to  25  per  cent 
solution  of  the  kerosene  can  be  used  without  danger 
to  the  plant  in  its  dormant  condition,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  work 
very  carefully  to  see  that  the  proportion  of  oil  to  the 
water  does  not  change,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much 
safer  and  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  the  strength  of  which  may  be  known 
definitely  in  advance  and  is  not  subject  to  variation. 

Spring  or  Fall  Treatment  With  Arsenicals. — The  pos- 
sibility of  destroying  the  larvae  of  the  peach  twig- 
borer  by  spraying  the  plants  with  arsenicals,  either 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  has  also  been  suggested,  but 
such  treatment  demands  the  greatest  caution  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  ordinarily  attacked  by  this  insect  to  scald- 
ing when  sprayed  with  these  poisons. 

The  fall  treatment  is  directed  against  the  last 
brood  of  larvae,  and  to  be  effective  the  poison  should 
reach  the  parts  of  the  plant  where  the  eggs  are  most 
apt  to  be  placed — presumably  the  crotches  of  the 
branches.  Many  of  the  larvae  might  thus  be  poisoned 
while  eating  through  the  bark  preliminary  to  the 


construction  of  their  winter  retreats.  To  effect  any- 
thing of  value  by  this  course  the  poison  must  be  ap- 
plied early — that  is,  before  the  eggs  are  deposited — 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  treatment  will  depend  some- 
what on  the  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  damage 
that  might  result  from  scalding  of  the  foliage  in  late 
summer. 

As  a  spring  treatment,  the  arsenical  spray  should 
be  applied  to  the  trees  at  the  moment  the  leaf-buds 
begin  unfolding,  so  that  the  first  meal  taken  by  the 
over- wintered  larvae  will  be  a  poisonous  one.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  this  method  is  that  already  given — 
namely,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  foliage  of 
the  peach  and  allied  fruits  to  damage  by  scalding 
with  arsenical  sprays — and  if  this  method  is  followed 
the  poison  should  not  be  used  in  much  greater 
amount  than  1  pound  of  the  arsenical  to  400  gallons 
of  water,  previously  mixing  the  poison  up  with  an 
equal  weight  of  lime  in  a  small  amount  of  water. 

The  experience  in  California  with  the  arsenicals,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Ehrhorn,  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  found  very  difficult  in  actual  practice  to 
use  them  without  danger  to  the  plants.  The  winter 
treatment  with  kerosene  emulsion,  first  described,  is 
therefore  especially  and  strongly  advised. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  World's  Wheat  of  1898. 

California  has  perhaps  only  indirect  interest  in  the 
world's  wheat  of  1898  and  is  rather  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  that  her  short  crop  should  come  when  the 
world's  supply  is  apparently  large.  However,  we 
are  going  to  be  in  the  wheat  market  very  largely  in 
the  future  and  like  to  keep  up  to  date  in  knowledge 
thereof.  The  Government  crop  circular  of  July  has 
a  compilation  which  is  of  interest. 

The  Area  in  Crop. — The  area  under  wheat  has  prob- 
ably been  increased  in  most  countries,  although  in 
some  the  scarcity  of  seed  or  unfavorable  conditions 
at  sowing  time  caused  a  decrease.  The  most  im- 
portant case  of  decrease  is  probably  that  of  Hun- 
gary, where  the  area  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of 
1897  by  925,000  acres.  The  following  reports  of  in- 
crease may  be  noted:  France,  about  500,000  acres; 
United  Kingdom,  over  300,000  acres;  Italy,  in  round 
numbers,  2,000,000  acres;  Tunis,  over  140,000  acres. 

The  Condition. — Notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  un- 
seasonable weather  in  various  countries,  reports  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  European  crops  continue  to 
be  mainly  favorable,  though  in  some  cases  earlier 
estimates  have  had  to  be  reduced.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  French  wheat  crop,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  make  France  independent  of  importation 
for  the  coming  year,  but  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do  so. 

In  Russia  the  cereals  have  suffered  from  drouth  in 
the  east  and  excessive  rain  in  the  south,  but  in  the 
southwest  they  are  reported  to  promise  much  better 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  Reports  as  to  rye,  the 
chief  bread  grain  of  that  country,  seem  on  the 
whole  to  be  less  favorable  than  those  as  to  wheat. 

In  Hungary  considerable  damage  is  said  to  have 
been  done  by  recent  hailstorms.  In  Austria,  accord- 
ing to  the  mid-June  official  report,  rye  had  been  con- 
siderably damaged  by  rain,  frost  and  wind,  and  only 
a  good  medium  crop  was  to  be  expected,  but  wheat 
was  generally  in  better  condition.  The  spring 
grains,  including  barley  and  oats,  promised  better, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  winter  ones.  The  outlook  for 
fruit  was  considerably  less  favorable  than  earlier  in 
the  season. 

It  is  thought  that  a  decrease  in  yield  will  fully  bal- 
ance the  increased  acreage  in  wheat  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  that  the  crop  will  be  no  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  if  even  so  large. 

In  Germany  there  has  been  much  wet,  unseason- 
able weather,  and  crops  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
exceed  an  average.  Reports  from  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Italy,  Spain,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
are  for  the  most  part  favorable. 

In  Argentina. — A  special  commissioner  appointed 
to  report  on  the  stock  of  wheat  in  Argentina  esti- 
mated the  last  crop  at  61,430,690  bushels  and  the 
surplus  available  for  export  at  35,613,831  bushels. 
This  would  leave  nearly  13,000,000  bushels  for  export 
during  the  last  half  of  the  current  year,  but  to  ex- 
port such  a  quantity  within  that  time  would  require 
a  rate  of  shipment  twenty  times  as  rapid  as  that  of 
the  last  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  Indian  Crop. — The  final  official  estimate  of  the 
Indian  wheat  crop  of  1898  makes  it  a  little  less  than 
243,000,000  bushels  of  sixty  pounds,  exclusive  of  a 
few  districts  from  which  no  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived and  whose  product  would  not  increase  the 
estimate  by  more  than  four  or  five  million  bushels. 
The  area  (about  22,500,000  acres)  is  18.3  percent  and 
the  product  33  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1897. 
The  area  is  9.3  per  cent  less  and  the  product  7.3  per 
cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  five  years 
fiom  1892  to  1896,  inclusive.  Over  half  of  the  total 
area  is  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  and  these  great  wheat-growing  regions 
produce  nearly  five-eighths  of  the  Indian  crop  of 
this  year. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


An  Experienced  Han's  Idea  of  Building  a  Silo. 


Much.has  been  said  and  written  on  the  silo  and 
ensilage.  If  it  is  as  good  as  its  advocates  claim  why 
has  it  not  come  into  more  general  use  'I  The  main 
reasons  are,  says  F.  C.  Curtis  in  the  Practical  Dairy- 
man, that  the  American  people  seem  greatly  averse 
to  constructing  the  silo  in  the  earth  where  the  in- 
ventor claimed  it  should  be — insisting  on  construct- 
ing it  above  the  ground,  thus  requiring  more  labor 
and  costing  more.  This  lead  to  weakly  constructed 
silos  hence  spoiled  ensilage.  With  thirteen  years 
of  using  a  silo  12x24x30—9  feet  of  it  below  the  feed- 
ing floor  and  21  feet  above,  reading  largely  on  the 
subject  and  hearing  the  subject  discussed  at  many 
institutes,  Mr.  Curtis  has  reached  certain  con- 
clusions. 

Tlie  Site. — I  will  assume  that  I  am  permanently 
located  on  a  good  piece  of  land  and  desire  to  keep 
thereon  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  and  make  ample 
room  for  them,  also  storage  room  for  their  yearly 
forage.  A  side  bill  location  would  be  best,  but,  as 
we  may  not  have  one,  we  will  either  do  without  or 
make  one  in  due  time. 

The  Ground  Plan. — I  would  strike  a  circle  44  feet 
in  diameter  inserting  in  the  ground  2x4  pieces  of 
lumber  on  this  line  about  2  feet  high  and  strictly  4 
feet  apart  from  center  to  center.  I  would  then  put 
in  a  wall  about  1  foot  high,  faced  on  the  inside  in  line 
of  the  2x4  except  where  doors  were  desired.  I  would 
then  strike  a  circle  in  the  center  of  this  44-foot 
circle,  16  feet  in  diameter,  around  which  I  would  lay 
a  circle  of  good  solid  flag  stones,  imbedded  in  cement 
or  water  lime.  I  would  then  excavate  within  this 
circle,  wheeling  the  earth  to  grade  up  behind  the 
walled  44-foot  circle. 

The  Approach. — As  we  shall  want  a  hay  carrier  in 
the  end  I  would  erect  one  temporarily  to  aid  in  the 
further  excavation  in  the  center  16  foot  circle.  If  I 
wished  to  grade  up  for  an  entrace  to  the  upper 
story,  I  should  wall  up  at  the  desired  point  and  erect 
the  hay  carrier  with  a  view  to  dumping  the  ex- 
cavated   earth,    behind    or    outside  of  the  wall. 

1  should  carry  down  this  excavation  10  feet  or 
more,  cementing  the  wall  at  convenience  as  the 
excavation  was  lowered.  I  think  I  should  gradually 
lessen  the  circle  as  I  proceeded  downward  making 
finally  the  bottom  potash-kettle  shaped. 

The  Silo. — I  would  now  erect  a  stave  silo  on  the 
excavation,  this  made  of  tongued  and  grooved  floor- 
ing, using  lumber  alternately  in  14  and  lti-foot 
lengths,  this  to  be  held  in  place  with  truss  hoops  of 
steel.  I  should  then  encircle  the  bottom  with  a  sort 
of  lumber,  thin  or  tough  enough  to  bend  around  the 
16-foot  structure.  Upon  this  I  should  place  another 
layer  of  lumber,  then  another  and  so  on  until  I  had 
a  sill  strong  enough  for  any  pressure,  taking  care 
to  break  joints  and  using  freely  of  nails  or  bolts  if 
thought  best.  Eight  feet  higher  I  should  put  on  a 
similar  rim  of  lumber  and  so  on  up  as  far  as  desired. 
By  using  14  and  16  foot  lumber,  the  staves  could  be 
spliced  to  go  as  high  as  desired — preferaoly  to  the 
roof  or  still  farther.  I  would  now  stud  the  44-foot 
circle  with  2x4x16  studs  spiking  them  firmly  to  the 
studs  in  the  wall.  I  should  board  up  8  feet,  outside 
horizontally  and  inside  with  ship-lap  lumber,  using 
paper  to  make  it  warmer.  Lumber  16  feet  long 
should  be  used,  breaking  joints  at  least  4  feet  at  each 
tier.  Fourteen-foot  joist  can  now  be  put  on  and 
floor  laid  from  outside  to  the  silo  and  the  siding  con- 
tinued to  the  eaves  or  top.  The  roof  can  be  put  on 
resting  on  the  silo  at  about  its  center.  If  the  barn 
is  built  to  drive  into  the  upper  story  a  table  4  feet 
high  can  be  put  in  for  the  ensilage  cutter  to  stand 
upon  and  the  load  to  be  cut,  drawn  alongside  and  un- 
loaded immediately  into  the  cutter.  This  plan  would 
save  a  large  part  of  the  elevator's  length,  a  long 
elevator  being  the  most  troublesome  part  of  ruuning 
an  ensilage  cutter. 

The  Stable. — The  plan  thus  far  described  is  de- 
signed for  storage  of  ensilage.  The  lower  story  out- 
side of  the  silo  is  calculated  to  furnish  a  frost-proof 
stable  for  twenty-five  cows,  facing  the  silo  with  their 
heads  about  4  feet  from  it.  The  14  feet  between  the 
outside  and  the  silo  will  give  full  8  feet  for  the  cows, 

2  feet  for  manger  and  about  4  feet  between  the 
manger  and  silo  for  passageway.  A  horse  and  cart 
can  be  driven  around  the  8  feet  wide  circle  and  the 
stable  cleaned  ;  it  gives  plenty  of  room,  before  and 
behind  the  cows,  and  when  filled  with  forage 
above  will  be  sufficiently  warm  for  any  climate.  The 
upper  end  of  the  silo  will  be  fed  out  before  extreme 
cold  comes  and  the  ensilage  can  be  kept  fresh  and 
fairly  warm  for  feeeing. 

The  Openings. — The  openings  for  taking  out  the  en- 
silage can  be  of  the  size  desired.  I  would  not  have 
hinged  doors.  I  would  case  the  opening  strong  on 
the  outside;  when  filling  1  would  put  in  pieces  of 
flooring  running  crosswise  and  as  tight  as  conveni- 
ent, resting  back  against  the  casings,  then  comes  the 
inside  of  the  closed  opening  with  strong  building 
paper.  The  ensilage  will  hold  it  all  tight.  On  tak- 
ing out  the  ensilage  these  pieces  of  flooring  will  come 
out  easily  from  the  inside.  Such  a  silo  will  be  least 
costly  of  any  plan  I  have  seen  devised.  It  has  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  costly  round  silos. 

The  Eastern  Cost. — Such  a  structure  could  be  put 


up  here  with  lumber  costing  about  $11  per  thousand 
and  taking  about  10,000  feet.  Ithink  its  cost,  silo  and 
all,  should  not  exceed  $300.  I  feel  quite  sure  I  could 
do  it  for  less  and  give  it  a  good  finish.  In  planning 
it  I  have  had  in  view  the  destructive  character  of  a 
western  cyclone.  The  plan  is  susceptible  to  many 
changes.  I  invite  criticism,  but  will  answer  one 
objection  in  advance,  which  is  its  weakness  in  having 
no  sill  or  plate  and  liability  to  rot  when  connected 
with  the  earth.  Any  part  of  such  a  building  can  be 
replaced  or  repaired  without  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  remaining  part.  If  it  is  thought  best  to 
strengthen  the  bottom,  two  or  more  inch  boards  can 
be  firmly  spiked  on  the  outside,  breaking  joints  at 
ends,  also  the  same  on  the  inside.  Bolts  and  nuts 
would  add  to  its  strength  which,  with  its  circular 
form,  would  give  strength  almost  beyond  computa- 
tion. Similar  rims  of  lumber  can  be  put  in  for  the 
joists  over  the  stable  to  rest  upon  at  both  ends  and 
also  the  plate  or  other  parts  of  the  building. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Peanuts   and  Sweet  Potatoes   as  Pig  Feed. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  supplies  of  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  to  know 
how  these  esculents  stand  as  pork  makers.  A  care- 
ful set  of  experiments  by  the  Alabama  Experiment 
Station  included  these  materials  and  the  results  are 
summarized  by  J.  F.  Duggar  in  a  recent  bulletin. 
It  is  shown  that  peanuts,  when  harvested  by  young 
pigs,  were  converted  iato  pork,  worth,  at  3  cents 
per  pound,  $18.34  per  acre  of  peanuts,  when  all  con- 
ditions were  favorable. 

In  another  field,  with  only  half  a  stand  of  plants, 
the  value  of  the  pork  from  an  acre  of  peanuts  was 
$10.94  and  $7.83  in  two  experiments. 

Under  favorable  conditions  pork  (live  weight)  was 
produced  at  the  rate  of  1426  pounds  per  acre  of  pea- 
nuts, supplemented  by  37.8  bushels  of  corn. 

With  half  a  stand  of  plants  an  acre  of  Spanish 
peanuts  produced,  unaided,  pork  at  the  rate  of  261 
pounds  per  acre,  and  at  the  rate  of  840  pounds  per 
acre  when  the  acre  of  peanuts  was  supplemented 
with  35.6  bushels  of  com. 

When  fed  to  pigs  in  pens  only  2.8  pounds  of  un- 
hulled  peanuts  were  required  to  produce  each  pound 
of  increase  in  live  weight.  This  is  equal  to  nine 
pounds  of  increase,  worth  27  cents,  as  a  return  for 
each  bushel  of  peanuts  eaten.  Peanuts,  when  fed 
with  corn,  greatly  softened  the  pork  and  lard.  The 
softening  effect  of  peanuts  was  not  corrected  by 
feeding  exclusively  on  corn  for  a  month  before  the 
date  of  slaughtering. 

Pasturing  Peanuts. — The  pigs  were  not  allowed  to 
range  over  the  entire  field  but  were  kept  on  a  small 
area  until  all  the  peanuts  were  eaten,  the  inclosure 
being  moved  as  often  as  necessary.  Shelled  corn 
was  fed  daily,  so  as  to  make  growth  more  rapid. 
From  the  first  day,  the  nuts  were  eaten  with  great 
relish,  and  as  long  as  the  vines  remained  green  and 
tender  a  large  proportion  of  the  leaves  were  also 
eaten.  The  pigs  were  placed  on  the  peanuts  Sept- 
ember 8,  when  the  crop  of  nuts  was  not  yet  fully 
matured.    The  peanuts  had  been  planted  May  5. 

Value  of  the  Feed. — It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  pigs 
under    100    pounds    should   convert  an    acre  of  | 
peanuts  into  pork  worth  from  at  least  $12  to  $20,  | 
the  higher  net  vulue  of  an  acre  of  peanuts  being 
obtainable  when  the  pigs  receive  in  addition  a  mod- 
erate allowance  of  corn  or  cornmeal. 

The  peanut  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  foremost  place 
in  the  list  of  hog  crops.  The  Spanish  variety  can  be 
used  for  the  early  crop,  and  also  for  planting  after 
oats,  the  common  running  variety  for  the  late  fall 
crop.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  arrange  a  succession 
of  peanut  crops  rather  than  to  have  large  areas 
ripen  at  the  same  time,  for  in  wet  weather  Spanish 
peanuts  will  not  remain  long  in  the  ground  after 
maturity  without  sprouting. 

Value  of  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  results  show  that  un- 
der the  conditions  of  this  experiment  one  pound  of 
corn  was  worth  much  more  than  three  pounds  of  sweet 
potatoes.  These  figures  do  not  enable  us  to  place 
an  exact  value  on  potatoes,  but  indicate  that  pricing 
corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  sweet  potatoes  were 
worth  less  than  13  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

If  corn  were  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  these  re- 
sults would  give  to  sweet  potatoes  a  value  consider- 
ably below  17  cents.  Probably  10  and  12  cents  per 
bushel  would  be  a  closer  estimate  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  fed  with  cowpeas  in  the 
proportions  employed  in  this  experiment. 

It  is  plain  that  sweet  potatoes  could  not  profit- 
ably be  grown,  stored,  and  fed  to  hogs,  even  if  each 
bushel  could  be  converted  into  pork  worth  10  to  15 
cents.  This  does  not  imply  that  sweet  potatoes  can- 
not be  profitably  employed  as  food  for  hogs.  But  a 
profit  is  possible  only  by  saving  the  expense  of 
harvesting,  the  heaviest  single  item  of  expense  in 
sweet  potato  culture.  If  the  hogs  do  the  rooting, 
the  sweet  potato  is  doubtless  a  cheaper  food  than 
corn  on  some  sandy  soils  that  yield  ten  to  fifteen 
times  as  many  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  as  of  corn. 
The  vines  are  also  valuable  as  food  for  hogs. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bee  Culture  at  the  Omaha  Fair. 


The  apiary  building  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  and 
International  Exposition  is  located  on  the  north 
tract  directly  opposite  the  transportation  and 
agricultural  implement  building.  It  belongs  to 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Swiss  farmhouse 
style  of  architecture  and  is  declared  by  experts  to 
be  the  best  arranged  and  most  convenient  building 
ever  erected  for  bee  exhibits.  The  building  is  148 
feet  long  by  75  feet  wide  and  is  built  of  wood  and 
staff.  All  the  exposed  heavy  timbers  are  painted  a 
red  brown  color  white  the  roof  is  green  and  has  a 
skylight  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  pole  that  extends 
the  iength  of  the  building.  Every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  insure  plenty  of  light  as  it  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct  in  displaying  a  honey  exhibit.  In 
addition  to  the  skylights  there  are  numerous  windows 
and  the  showcases  have  both  glass  sides  and  tops. 
The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  prettily 
decorated  with  draperies  of  yellow  and  white  and 
the  names  of  the  counties  exhibiting  are  shown  in 
comb  honey. 

The  Nebraska  display  is  arranged  in  a  case  that 
extends  along  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The 
exhibit  is  very  attractive  and  complete  and  contains 
a  large  array  of  samples  of  honey  both  in  the  comb 
and  extracted.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Douglas 
county  exhibit  is  the  bottled  wine  and  vinegar 
manufactured  from  honey. 

In  the  center  aisle  a  large  collection  of  pressed 
honey  and  pollen  producing  flowers  and  plants  are 
displayed  in  a  large  case.  Nebraska  is  represented 
by  1800  different  specimens.  There  is  also  an 
attractive  array  of  wax  flowers,  the  work  of  Mrs.  E. 
Whitcomb.  Other  States  exhibiting  are:  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Texas  and  Utah. 

Two  liquefying  room?  fully  equipped  with  utensils 
used  by  bee  keepers  are  located  in  the  west  end  of  the 
building  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors.  There  is 
also  a  very  large  assortment  of  hives  and  extractors 
and  other  articles  required  for  bee  culture. 

A  comfortable  reception  room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  visitors  in  the  gallery  where  three  colonies  of 
bees  may  be  seen  at  work  in  glass  hives  or  passing 
back  and  forth  from  nearby  gardens  through  holes 
made  in  the  wall  for  their  accommodation. 

The  color  of  honey  varies  as  much  as  does  the  bees' 
sources  of  supply.  Heartsease,  a  species  of  smart- 
weed,  produces  a  rich  deep  amber  honey,  while  white 
clover  is  a  pale  straw  color.  Alfalfa  honey  is  not 
especially  remarkable  for  a  clearness  or  color  but  it 
has  a  fine  flavor,  as  has  also  the  basswood  honey  that 
is  readily  distinguished  because  of  its  greenish  tint. 

The  United  States  Bee  Keepers'  Union  has  decided 
to  hold  its  next  convention  at  Omaha  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  it  held  September  7th,  8th  and 
9th,  which  are  the  dates  set  for  the  National  Pure 
Food  Congress  to  be  held  at  Omaha.  Mr.  E.  Whit- 
comb, Supt.  of  the  Bureau  of  Bee  Industries,  is  in 
hopes  that  the  Bee  Keepers'  Convention  may  beheld 
at  that  time. 


Fancy  Prices  for  Lemons. 


The  prices  of  lemons  at  present  are  higher  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years,  says  the  Pomona 
Progress.  First-class  stock  now  sells  in  Eastern 
markets  for  as  high  as  $4  a  box.  A  few  days  ago 
several  cars  sold  for  $4.10(2)4.20.  The  average  price 
now  could  be  safely  put  at  $3  25.  The  cost  of  laying 
them  down  in  the  East  is  about  $1.65  a  box,  leaving 
from  $1.60  to  $1.75  net.  The  prospect  for  the  next 
few  months  is  good  for  lemons.  Owing  to  the  freeze 
last  winter  the  supply  will  be  light  for  some  time, 
as  the  fruit  is  now  ripening  that  escaped  the  heavy 
frost  then.  Another  reason  given  for  fancy  prices 
is  that  the  lemon  importations  are  unusually  light 
this  year.  The  railroads  gave  a  1  cent  a  pound  rate 
for  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  the  shipments 
were  remarkably  heavy.  This  cleaned  up  the  sur- 
plus stock,  and  when  the  scarcity  began  to  show 
there  were  hardly  enough  cured  lemons  to  meet  the 
demand.  Lemon  growers  are  jubilant  over  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  future  outlook  of  the  market. 


Distinguished  Visitors  at  Burbanks. 


A  distinguished  party  of  visitors  have  been  at 
Luther  Burbank's  experimental  grounds  this  week, 
says  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat.  The  visitors  have 
included  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Lieb,  Colonel  Andrews  and 
John  Rock,  president  of  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
of  Niles.  They  came  to  inspect  some  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  new  creations  in  fruits,  and  selected  ten  new 
fruits  of  Mr.  Burbank's  creation  which  they  will 
propagate. 

A  new  plum  of  Mr.  Burbank's  creation  is  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  producers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  East.  George  H.  Clayson,  president  of 
the  Arizona  Nursery  of  Pbwnix,  in  writing  of  this 
plum,  says  "It  is  grand,  and  must  be  the  coming 
plum  of  "the  world."  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
be  named  "Burbank's  Century."  The  plum  is  a 
magnificent  fruit,  rich  in  color,  quality  and  taste. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Canning  Apricots.— Hay  wards  Journal,  July  23:  There 
are  now  400  young  people  and  women  working  at  Hunt  Bros. 
Cannery.  On  Saturday  1600  cases  (32,000  cans)  of  apricots 
were  put  up,  but  the  average  is  1200  cases.  Next  week  a  box 
factory  40x40  will  be  commenced. 

Tobacco  Growing. — Oakland  Enquirer,  July  22:  On  the 
Vienna  vineyard  at  Livermore  are  about  20,000  tobacco  plants. 
Mr.  Hahn,  the  superintendent,  has  been  experimenting  for 
some  time,  and  last  year  he  raised  four  tons,  of  which  he  now 
has  2000  pounds  of  fine  tobacco  on  hand.  Cigars  manufactured 
of  this  leaf  are  of  fine  flavor  and  are  pronounced  by  some  to  be 
equal  to  Havana  leaf. 

Butte. 

Hemp  Industry.— Gridley  Herald,  July  23:  On  the  farm  of 
G.  Kau  carpenters  are  at  work  building  vats  for  water-retting 
the  hemp.  These  are  immense  sloping  tanks  set  into  the 
ground.  One  will  be  160  and  two  120  feet  long  and  each  16 
feet  wide.  A  6-incb  centrifugal  pump  is  used  to  pump  water 
from  the  river  into  the  vats.  The  breaking  machinery  is 
mounted  and  can  be  moved  about,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
a  mill.  His  crop  is  about  half  harvested,  a  self-rake  harvest- 
ing machine  being  used.  The  hemp  is  then  shocked  up  and 
tied  with  willows.  The  dry  weather  has  caused  the  growth 
of  the  stalks  to  be  shorter  than  usual,  yet  in  some  places  they 
are  12  feet  tall.  Mr.  Heaney  has  completed  his  mill,  replacing 
the  one  burned  last  spring.  The  building  is  one-story,  35x100 
feet.  A  warehouse  has  also  been  erected  for  storing  baled 
hemp.  Much  of  the  old  machinery  is  serviceable  and  is  now 
being  placed.  A  quantity  of  the  crop  of  '97,  which  was  un- 
broken at  the  time  of  the  Are,  is  still  stacked  about  the  mill 
and  will  be  worked  up  and  saved  when  the  machinery  of  the 
mill  is  again  in  running  order.  Mr.  Heaney's  crop  is  also 
shortened  by  the  dry  weather,  but  a  good  yield  is  expected. 
Cutting  has  not  commenced  on  his  place,  and  will  not  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Contra  Costa. 

Towing  Water.— Antioch  Ledger,  July  23:  The  little 
steamer  Merren  and  barge  Oso  continue  to  make  daily  trips 
to  Antioch  for  fresh  water  for  use  at  the  sugar  refinery  at 
Crockett.  After  reaching  a  point  where  the  water  is  fresh 
the  barge  is  allowed  to  fill  with  water  and  is  then  towed 
back.  This  takes  about  four  hours.  The  barge  carries  200,000 
gallons  and  but  one  trip  a  day  is  made.  The  plan  of  going  to 
Vallejo  for  water  has  been  abandoned. 

Road  Sprinkling.— Martinez  County  Paper,  July  21:  H.  P. 
Hardy  reports  that  he  has  cleaned  out  the  old  spring  on  the 
Hoesiey  place  and  has  developed  an  abundance  of  water  for 
sprinkling  purposes.  The  Pacheco  road  will  soon  be  sprinkled 
and  the  credit  is  all  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  farmers  who 
live  along  the  road.  They  have  guaranteed  to  furnish  the 
horses  and  labor  to  sprinkle  the  road  if  the  county  furnishes 
the  sprinkler.  The  sprinkler  will  soon  be  on  the  ground;  and 
now  that  the  water  problem  is  solved,  the  dusty  road  will 
soon  be  converted  into  a  pleasant  driveway. 

Fresno. 

Sheep  Men  Returning.  — Reedley  Exponent,  July  21 :  The 
sheep  men  rushed  to  the  mountains  earlier  this  year  than 
usual,  and  we  learn  they  are  coming  out  now  for  feed  and 
water  on  the  plains,  as  meadows  that  were  boggy  in  previous 
years  are  now  drying  up.  Several  thousand  sheep  will  be  in 
this  district  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

New  Wheat.— Sanger  Herald,  July  23:  The  first  wagon  load 
of  new  wheat  arrived  at  Miller  &  Weil's  warehouse  last  Tues- 
day from  Leroy  Taylor's  ranch.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
entire  yield  of  this  section  will  aggregate  more  than  1000 
tons.  Most  of  this  is  being  stored  on  the  ranches  for  seed 
and  feed.  The  entire  output  of  wheat  and  barley  in  this 
county  will  not  exceed  8000  tons.  This  is  about  one-eighth  of 
an  ordinary  crop  and  just  enough  to  seed  all  the  grain  land  in 
the  county  next  season. 

Humboldt. 

Comhination  Road  Sprinkler. — Eureka  Standard,  July  21 : 
At  the  Eureka  foundry  there  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  county 
a  unique  piece  of  road  machinery.  It  is  a  combination  of  road 
roller,  road  sprinkler  and  pumping  plant,  designed  for  use  on 
the  county  road  in  Supervisor  Pine's  district.  For  road-rolling 
purposes  the  running  gear  of  the  sprinkling  wagon  is  provided 
with  6-inch  tires,  the  necessary  weight  being  supplied  by  the 
tank  carrying  1200  gallons  of  water.  As  the  section  of  road 
to  be  sprinkled  skirts  the  bay  shore  the  expense  of  building 
supply  tanks  along  the  route  has  been  obviated  by  providing 
the  cart  with  a  pumping  attachment  for  raising  salt  water 
from  the  numerous  sloughs  which  make  in  between  Bucksport 
and  the  Bluff.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  pits  or  cisterns 
dug  at  various  places  along  the  route,  the  cisterns  being  filled 
by  the  rising  tides,  while  to  fill  the  sprinkling  tank  from 
them  a  2%-horse  power  gasoline  engine  and  a  small  centrifu- 
gal pump,  together  with  a  small  gasoline  tank,  are  carried 
on  a  shelf  projecting  from  beneath  the  rear  end  of  the  water 
tank. 

Kern. 

Red  Spider.— Bakersfield  Echo,  July  14:  The  red  spider  is 
playing  havoc  all  around.  The  vineyards  and  orchards,  and, 
in  fact,  everything,  is  simply  smothered  with  it,  and,  accord- 
ing to  present  indications,  with  the  red  spider  and  lack  of 
water,  the  trees  and  probably  the  vines  will  be  destitute  of 
leaves  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Kings. 

A  Big  Mud  Hole. — Lemoore  Leader,  July  23 :  There  is  now 
not  a  drop  of  water  in  Tulare  lake  and  the  miles  of  land  which 
have  in  former  years  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  converted  into  a  big  mud  hole.  Millions  of  dead  fish  lie 
decaying  in  the  mud. 

Another  Spouting  Well. — Hanford  Journal,  July  19:  A 
fine  artesian  well  was  struck  a  few  miles  south  of  Lemoore 
for  Messrs.  Haefton,  Pryor  and  others  by  John  Thompson. 
After  the  well  was  down  270  feet  it  began  spurting  mud  till  a 
four-horse  load  of  sand  had  accumulated.  This  mud  was  ap- 
parently going  to  put  a  quietus  on  a  successful  well  being 
struck,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  preparing  to  pull  up  the  pipe 
to  sink  a  well  in  another  place,  when  it  was  decided  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  clear  the  well  of  the  mud.  Water  was  in- 
jected into  the  pipe  and  the  pipe  run  still  farther  down.  At 
a  depth  of  300  feet  the  water  below  succeeded  in  releasing  it- 
self and  there  has  since  been  a  good  flow.  The  well  is  a 
"spouter."  At  intervals  the  new  well  throws  a  column  of 
water  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  25  feet.  Mr.  Thompson  says 
that  this  well,  at  the  start,  is  throwing  more  water  than  did 
the  Augsbury  well,  which  is  considered  quite  a  phenomenon. 

Productive  Lake  Lands. — Hanford  Sentinel,  July  21 :  The 
wheat  yield  in  the  new  farming  territory  about  Tulare  lake 
this  year  is  abundant,  demonstrating  fully  the  productive 
character  of  the  soil  there.  On  the  land  of  Covert  &  Doherty 
twelve  sacks  to  the  acre  have  been  realized,  and  on  H.  C.  Tan- 
dy's land  an  80-acre  field  is  threshing  out  1V/Z  sacks. 

Los  Angeles. 

Horticultural  Commissioners.— Pomona  Progress,  July  21 : 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Rust,  C.  G.  Kellogg  and  J.  M.  Thomas,  county 
horticultural  commissioners,  are  making  their  annual  drive 
through  the  county,  looking  after  the  condition  of  orchards. 
They  report  the  orchards  about  Downey,  Whittler  and  Rivera 
as  being  the  most  infected  with  purple  scale.  On  account  of 
the  dry,  hot  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  fumigating 


two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  They  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  induce  orchardists  to  fumigate  instead  of  spray- 
ing. Early  next  month  fumigating  will  be  necessary.  They 
report  the  trees  in  this  valley  as  rather  free  from  scale.  They 
are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  red  scale,  no  purple  and  some 
white  scale. 

Apricots  and  Lemons.— Pomona  Progress,  July  20:  The 
Pomona  Deciduous  Growers'  Association  is  just  closing  the 
drying  of  220  tons  of  apricots.  Buyers  are  becoming  more 
liberal,  and  sellers  reject  8  cents  in  sacks  without  argument. 
Secretary  Dreherand  J.  E.Packard  examined  the  heat-curing 
method  for  lemons  at  Glendora.  Mr.  Dreher  says  that  with  a 
few  changes  he  thinks  the  new  method  may  prove  a  success. 
The  lemons  are  subjected  to  heat  immediately  after  picking ; 
then  the  moisture  is  dried  from  the  surface  of  the  lemons  with 
cold  air  which  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  reduces  the  de- 
cay to  the  minimum.  Some  cars  have  been  shipped  which 
arrived  in  good  condition.  But  the  best  way  of  curing  lemons 
is  for  individual  growers  to  cure  their  own  lemons.  The  work 
and  close  attention  necessary  to  properly  manipulate  a  lemon 
makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage 
in  great  quantities.  Ontario  is  now  shipping  lemons  cut  in 
November  and  December  and  cured  by  individual  growers, 
for  which  the  highest  market  price  is  now  received.  In  any 
case,  never  wash  a  lemon — either  fumigate  or  throw  it  away. 

Citrus  Shipments.— Los  Angeles  Express,  July  20:  Large 
shipments  of  citrus  fruit  are  being  made  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia this  week.  No  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  cars  are 
loaded  every  day.  Statistics  show  that  to  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing there  had  been  shipped  out  of  southern  California  for  the 
season  a  total  of  14,209  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

Mendocino. 

Stock  Sales.  —  Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Democrat,  July  22: 
Colonel  Hardin  shipped  1000  head  of  mutton  sheep  from  his 
Laytonville  ranch  to  San  Francisco  this  week.  Smith  &  Gib- 
son also  shipped  five  carloads  of  sheep  and  two  carloads  of 
cattle. 

Monterey. 

Big  Hay  Crop.— Salinas  Index,  July  21 :  E.  Blohm  has  baled 
forty-five  tons  of  Chevalier  barley  hay,  which  he  raised  on 
ten  acres  of  land  without  irrigation. 

Napa. 

Big  Crops. — Calistogan,  July  22:  Threshing  has  begun  in 
Pope  and  Berryessa  valleys.  The  grain  yield  this  year  is 
enormous. 

Fruit  Drying.  -St.  Helena  Sentinel,  July  21 :  Porter  Bros. 
&  Co.  have  leased  the  fruit  drying  establishment  in  Napa  and 
will  buy  all  kinds  of  fruit  suitable  for  drying.  E.  F.  Potter- 
ton  is  their  agent. 

Big  Cargo  of  Wine. — The  ship  Roanoake  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  July  17  with  the  largest  consignment  of  wine  ever 
sent  out  of  a  Pacific  coast  port,  namely  985,351  gallons,  besides 
7958  gallons  of  brandy.  The  principal  shippers  were  :  Califor- 
nia Wine  Association,  343,985  gallons;  Lachman  &  Jacobi, 
164,828  gallons ;  California  Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  101,896 
gallons  ;  the  total  weight  of  which  was  3200  tons. 

Orchard  Irrigation. — Register,  July  22:  While  crops  can 
be  raised  in  this  valley  the  dryest  season  without  irrigation, 
the  water  introduced  by  artificial  means  does  no  harm. 
Supervisor  Bush  has  been  irrigating  his  orchard  the  past  few 
weeks  and  he  finds  his  prunes  have  greatly  increased  in  size. 
He  uses  a  gasoline  engine  and  a  pump  capable  of  throwing 
20.000  gallons  of  water  an  hour. 

Good  Peaches. — Register,  July  22:  "I  sent  my  first  peaches 
to  San  Francisco  the  other  day,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  "ex- 
pecting to  get  30  to  40  cents  a  box,  and  was  pleased  to  get  re- 
turns showing  that  they  had  sold  for  75  cents  and  an  order 
for  my  whole  crop  at  the  same  figure." 

Orange. 

Apricots. — Santa  Ana  Blade,  July  22:  The  dried  apricot 
crop  has  begun  to  move.  Those  who  have  not  sold  are  un- 
decided whether  to  sell  or  to  hold  for  an  advance.  The  buyers' 
price  ranges  from  7%  to  8  cents  per  pound.  H.  A.  Pankey 
sold  his  crop  for  8%  cents.  The  fruit  is  exceptionally  fine. 
Some  growers  are  holding  for  10  cents.  The  crop  in  this 
county  is  estimated  at  forty-five  to  fifty  carloads.  J.  E. 
Gowan,  representing  Rosenburg  Bros,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
bought  five  carloads,  Loud  &  Gerling  of  Pomona  twelve, 
Fassett  of  North  Ontario  ten,  C.  C.  Collins  representing 
Goodlett  &  Booles,  an  eastern  firm  seven,  J.  N.  Smith,  re- 
presenting J.  K.  Armsby  of  Chicago  four,  total,  thirty-eight 
carloads,  which  leaves  between  seven  and  twelve  carloads  in 
the  county  yet  to  be  purchased.  So  far  there  have  been 
eighteen  carloads  shipped  from  Santa  Ana  and  from  others 
ten  cars.  Figuring  on  fifty  carloads  in  the  county  with 
twelve  tons  to  the  car,  this  year's  crop  will  bring  the  growers 
$87,000,  placing  the  price  at  7%  ceDts  per  pound,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  price. 

Riverside. 

Citrus  Business. — Press  and  Horticulturist,  July  23:  The 
Highland  Fruit  Growers'  Association  makes  an  excellent 
showing  on  its  season's  business.  It  handled  70,743  boxes  of 
oranges  and  12,016  boxes  of  lemons,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  any  previous  season.  The  fancy  navels  sold  to  net 
$1.54  per  box.  The  choice  navels  brought  $1.15  per  box.  Fancy 
seedlings  netted  $1.09  per  box;  choice  seedlings,  33  cents  per 
box.  There  were  7081  boxes  of  Mediterranean  Sweets  packed, 
which  netted  64^  cents  per  box.  Choice  sweets  were  sold  to 
net  43%  cents  per  box.   Blood  oranges  brought  $1.09  per  box. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Creamery. — Lompoc  Journal,  July  16:  The  directors  of  the 
Lompoc  creamery  held  their  regular  monthly  meeting  Wednes- 
day last.  They  report  butter  sales  for  month  of  June,  cream- 
ery receipts,  $1500.  This  is  an  excellent  showing  for  a  dry 
year.  While  creameries  in  some  other  localities  on  the  coast 
have  closed  down,  this  creamery  runs  at  a  fair-paying  figure. 

Mustard  Crop.— Journal,  July  23:  The  marvel  in  farming 
this  year  is  found  on  the  farms  of  J.  Dimock,  J.  F.  Earls  and 
G  F.  Rucker,  where  an  average  of  fifteen  bags  of  trieste 
mustard  per  acre  is  being  harvested.  The  cause  of  this  un- 
usual production  rests  in  the  fact  that  these  lands  have  been 
planted  in  beans,  which  are  mild  in  drawing  the  reserve 
moisture.  Other  lands  of  equal  fertility  that  have  produced 
frequent  barley  and  mustard  crops  are  producing  nothing  this 
drouthy  season. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Fruit  Exchange. — Times-Index,  July  22:  The  On- 
tario-Cucamonga  Fruit  Exchange  apportioned  $25,000  among 
its  members  as  dividends  for  June  shipments  of  lemons,  and 
over  $6000  for  oranges.  The  total  amount  paid  to  members 
this  season  is  $60,000.  On  Saturday  afternoon  a  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association  for  handling 
and  marketing  the  citrus  fruit  grown  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  district.  An  organization  was  effected,  whose  name  is 
the  Citrus  Fruit  Association  of  Ontario.  It  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Southern  California  Exchange.  M.  V.  McQuigg,  G.  W. 
Russell,  G.  T.  Stamm,  H.  H.  Morgan  and  J.  T.  Lindley  were 
elected  directors.  Those  present  pledged  nearly  400  acres  to 
the  new  exchange. 

Big  Silo.— Chino  Champion,  July  22 :  Vail  &  Gates  are  mak- 
ing a  big  beet  pulp  silo  780  feet  long.  The  railroad  track, 
which  now  runs  between  the  two  silos,  will  be  taken  up  and 
its  old  bed  excavated,  making  one  big,  broad  silo.  The  track 
will  then  be  relaid  on  a  trestle  through  the  center  of  th*  silo, 
so  that  the  pulp  can  be  dumped  easily.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  give  the  silo  a  drainage  to  one  end,  where  a  windmill 


and  pump  will  raise  and  carry  it  away.   The  entire  output 
this  year  has  been  secured  by  E.  G.  Greening  and  Vail  & 
Gates,  except  5000  tons,  which  Is  retained  for  the  farmers. 
San  Joaquin. 

Buried  Horse  Bone.— Stockton  Mail:  While  engaged  in 
boring  a  well  in  the  rear  of  McCormick's  butcher  shop  the 
workmen  brought  up  a  large  bone  struck  by  the  tools  at  a 
depth  of  54  feet.  Upon  examination  it  was  discovered  to  be 
the  foreshank  bone  of  a  horse.  It  is  about  14  inches  long, 
black  and  inclined  to  be  polished.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  slightly  fractured  by  the  tools,  it  is  as  firm  and  hard  as 
when  it  helped  some  steed  to  move  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  perhaps  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Orchard  Inspection. — Lodi  Sentinel,  July  23:  Fruit  In- 
spector Tucker  does  not  anticipate  any  serious  loss  of  trees, 
but  expects  a  few  which  have  not  been  healthy  to  die  before 
rain  comes  again.  Almonds  will  suffer  most,  but  the  percent- 
age of  apricot  trees  which  will  die  will  be  very  small.  Or- 
chards which  were  affected  with  red  spider  have  been 
sprayed  and  the  pest  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  No 
further  trouble  is  anticipated  from  that  source.  Vineyards 
are  looking  well,  especially  where  vines  were  given  the  best 
of  care  or  irrigated.  The  grape  leaf  beetle  has  been  extermi- 
nated in  the  vineyards  where  it  was  the  worst,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  spread.  Exclusive  of  the  effect  the  dry  weather 
is  having  on  the  trees,  they  are  in  good  condition.  Almost  all 
pests  have  been  exterminated  through  the  efforts  of  the  fruit 
inspector. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prune  Prospects.— Tree  and  Vine,  July  16:  Everybody 
seems  interested  in  the  probable  crop  of  prunes  and  the  price 
which  will  prevail.  No  one  is  bold  enough  yet  to  offer  a  price 
which  a  prudent  grower  will  accept.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
keep  the  price  of  the  old  crop  as  low  as  possible  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible.  Even  the  best  judges  are  at  a  loss  to  esti- 
mate closely  on  the  crop.  Probably  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  have  been  irrigated.  These  will  produce  large  and 
fine  fruit,  as  will  a  few  of  the  younger  trees  in  unirrigated 
orchards.  In  the  other  orchards  the  fruit  will  vary  greatly, 
from  fruit  of  moderate  size  and  quality  down  to  mere  pits  and 
skins.  Some  orchards  we  have  seen  will  certainly  lose  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit  now  on  the  trees,  and  the  balance 
will  be  small  and  poor. 

Fruit  Notes.— San  Jose  Argus,  July  23:  Apricots  are  under 
size  this  year,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Royals  were  very 
small,  while  the  Moorparks,  which  ripened  during  a  cool  time, 
are  filling  out  nicely  and  ripening  more  evenly  than  usual.  If 
the  cool  weather  continues  two  weeks  longer  the  early 
peaches  and  late  Moorparks  will  be  of  good  quality  and  size. 
Pears  promise  to  be  small  size.  Prunes  are  dropping  now  in 
many  orchards  and  for  once  it  does  not  cause  a  scare.  Orchard- 
ists do  not  wish  too  large  a  crop  to  mature  this  year,  as  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  serious  damage  to  the  trees  and  to  next 
year's  crop.  A  great  difference  in  the  size  of  prunes  is 
noticeable  going  away  from  the  foothill  region.  The  foothill 
prunes  will  be  ahead  of  those  in  the  valley,  in  both  size  and 
quality,  this  year.  Reports  from  the  mountains  are  to  the 
effect  that  orchards  have  made  a  good  growth  and  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  the  most  part. 

Santa  I'm/.. 

Banner  Hay  Crops. — Pajaronian,  July  21 :  It  is  the  excep- 
tion to  hear  of  a  poor  hay  crop  in  Pajaro  valley  this  year,  and 
good  crops  are  common.  There  have  been  claims,  in  other 
years,  of  choice  spots  of  land  turning  off  nine  and  ten  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  but  while  the  average  this  season  is  probably  as 
high  as  it  ever  was  we  have  not  of  any  ten-ton-to-the-acre 
fields.  In  Springfield  district  and  down  the  Beach  road  the 
top  notch  record  of  the  year  will  be  found.  L.  V.  Willits  had 
seven  tons  per  acre  from  his  hay  field.  Henry  Stoffers  has  a 
wonderful  showing  on  the  slough  part  of  the  Stoesser  farm, 
and  seven  tons  may  be  excelled.  Thomas  Mitchell  has  a  hay 
field  which  ought  to  be  photographed  as  a  dry  year  exhibit  of 
Pajaro  valley.  Eight  tons  is  the  estimate  placed  on  its  yield. 
On  Mrs.  Moreland's  farm,  in  Springfield  district,  James 
Thome  has  a  crop  of  hay  which  experts  claim  will  run  over 
eight  tons  per  acre,  and  take  the  banner. 

Sonoma. 

More  Balers  Wanted. — Santa  Rosa  Press- Democrat,  July  24  : 
A  few  more  balers  this  year  would  do  well.  Many  farmers  are 
afraid  that  their  hay  crop  will  get  wet.  The  crop  in  this  county 
this  year  is  enormous  and  the  balers  are  few.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  seasons  for  hay  the  county  has  had  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Solano. 

Dried  Apricots. — Vacaville  Reporter,  July  23:  Two  car- 
loads of  this  year's  crop  of  apricots  have  been  shipped  by  J.  & 
I.  Blum.  The  crop  is  very  light  in  this  section.  This  valley 
will  have  only  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  cars,  while  Win- 
ters will  have  between  three  and  four  cars,  and  about  four 
can  be  credited  to  Suisun,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five.  Last 
year  there  were  about  125  carloads  of  dried  apricots  at  these 
points,  and  in  1894  nearly  400,  of  which  Vacaville  had  about  250. 
Of  the  Winters  crop  this  year  J.  &  I.  Blum  have  secured  over 
half  and  shipped  it  to  this  point.  Prices  have  ruled  from  7% 
to  8  cents,  which  is  the  ruling  price  to-day. 

High-Priced  Plums. — The  biggest  prices  probably  ever 
knows  in  the  fruit  business  of  Vacaville  outside  of  the  first 
box  of  cherries-shipped  at  the  beginningof  a  fruit  season  were 
realized  by  P.  Rhulman  &  Co.  of  New  York,  on  July  19th,  on 
three  20-pound  crates  of  Wickson  plums  sent  East  by  F.  Her- 
bert Buck  through  Pinkham  &  McKevitt.  These  three  boxes 
in  the  car  sold  for  $8.50  each.  Each  box  contained  ninety-six 
plums  in  splendid  condition  and  well  packed.  The  above  shows 
that  good,  tempting  fruit  commands  a  high  price  when  placed 
on  the  market  in  proper  condition. 

Stanislaus. 

Irrigated  Grain. — Modesto  News:  John  B.  Crow  put  in 
forty  acres  of  barley  on  the  west  side  under  the  Miller  &  Lux 
canal.  The  land  was  flooded  once  before,  being  plowed  last 
fall,  and  was  again  flooded  late  this  srping.  The  crop  has  been 
harvested  and  the  yield  was  1365  sacks,  weighing  113  pounds 
each,  or  68  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  barley  is  plump,  of  fine 
color  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  James  T.  Crow  has  250 
acres  of  wheat  land  below  the  canal,  which  is  being  harvested 
and  is  yielding  sixteen  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  is  heavy 
and  of  good  quality.  The  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river 
this  year  proved  a  total  failure  in  the  production  of  cereals 
above  the  canal. 

OREGON. 

Sheep  and  Wool.— Salem  Journal,  July  21:  Mr.  Mack  of 
Grant  county  quotes  prices  of  sheep  as  follows:  Yearling 
wethers  and  ewes,  $2.20;  stock  sheep,  ewes  and  lambs  taken 
together,  $2  for  ewes  and  $1.50  for  lambs.  Two  and  three 
year  old  mutton  sheep  sell  at  about  $2.65.  No  wool  of  that 
section  has  been  sold,  although  prices  of  10  to  14  cents  have 
been  offered.  The  sheepmen  are  waiting  for  a  rise  in  prices, 
and  expect  as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound.  F.  E.  Judd  believes 
that  6,000,000  pounds  will  be  handled  at  Pendleton  this  year. 
Scarcely  any  has  been  sold.  Buyers  are  offering  from  8  to  13 
cents.   Growers  are  asking  from  1%  to  2  cents  more. 

Surplus  Wheat. — Dispatch:  The  most  conservative  figures 
on  the  season's  surplus  wheat  crop  in  the  Columbia  river  basin 
and  the  Willamette  valley  are  1,050,000  tons.  These  are  based 
on  last  year's  actual  surplus,  the  known  increased  acreage 
this  year  over  last  and  the  first-rate  condition  of  the  crops 
now  under  harvest.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  25,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  will  seek  export  through  Portland  this  year. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


If  Dad  Had  Plenty  o'  Money. 


If  daddy  had  plenty  of  money,  my  dear, 

My,  what  a  good  daddy  he'd  be  ! 
He'd  buy  ev'rything  in  the  worl'  purty  near 

An'  give  it  to  Murry  and  me. 
He'd  git  us  the  creek  fur  to  wade  in,  by 

An'  down  by  the  ford  where  it  ripples  and 
sings 

He'd  strain  out  the  sunshine  an'  song  an 
make  things 
To  play  with  fer  Murry  an'  me. 
My !  what  a  good  daddy  he'd  be, 
An'  he'd  buy  us  the  trees 
If  Murrv  would  tease — 
If  daddy  hail  plenty  of  money. 

If  daddy  had  plenty  of  money  I  bet 
He'd  be  the  best  daddy  on  earth. 
They  wouldn't  be  anything  we  couldn't  get, 

No  matter  how  much  it  was  worth. 
To  play  circus  with  he'd  git  us  the  sky- 
To  make  beads  fer   Murry  the   stars  upon 
high 

To  make  pillow  fights  with  the  clouds  that 
blow  by- 
No  matter  how  much  they  are  worth 
He'd  be  the  best  daddy  on  earth. 
Why,  he'd  buy  us  the  moon 
Fer  a  souvenir  spoon — 
If  daddy  had  plenty  of  money. 

If  daddy  hain't  got  any  money,  I  guess 

He  wouldn't  sell  Murry  and  me. 
We're  tow-headed  skeesickses— that's  what 
he  says, 

An'  scalawags,  that's  what  we  be. 
An'  even  when  Riddles  ride  by  in  their  rig 
'Ithout  any  children,  oP  daddy  feels  big. 
An'  tells  ma  he  wouldn't  fer  a  farm  an'  a 

Swap  oft  Sister  Murry  an'  me. 
We're  skeesickses,  that's  what  we  be- 
But  Murry  an'  me 
Are  his  fortune,  says  he— 
If  daddy  hain't  got  any  money. 

—Exchange. 


A  New  Lesson. 

Paul  Irving,  a  rusticated  Harvard 
student,  accepted  a  situation  as  teacher 
in  a  seminary.  It  was  not  long  before 
Virginia  Adams,  a  pupil,  was  in  revolt 
against  the  new  teacher. 

"  We  have  been  accustomed  to  learn- 
ing the  list  of  States  in  which  certain 
laws  are  enforced,"  said  the  teacher, 
"  but  hereafter,  beginning  with  to- 
day's lesson,  you  will  please  to  learn 
the  two  or  three  extra  columns  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  amount."  Vir- 
ginia, coming  in  late,  did  not  hear 
the  timely  warning,  and  walked  into 
the  recitation  room  without  even 
glancing  at  the  extended  lesson. 

"  There  is  but  one  State  where  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  added  to  the 
loss  of  principal  and  interest  when 
usury  is  the  offense,"  said  Mr.  Irving. 
"  Miss  Adams  will  tell  us  its  name." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Virginia. 

"Didn't  you  learn  the  lesson? "  de- 
manded Paul. 

"  Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  we  were  sup- 
posed to  learn  the  States,"  was  Virgin- 
ia's answer. 

"Where  were  you  when  I  announced 
that  in  future  we  would  omit  nothing? 
Late,  as  usual,  I  believe.  You  will  re- 
main to-night,  and  I'll  hear  you  recite 
it.  Miss  Gilman  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you'll  hear 
me  recite  that  or  not,"  said  the  girl 
to  herself.  "I'm  no  mind  reader, 
and  I'm  not  to  blame  since  I  didn't 
know  the  lesson."  And  the  black  eyes 
betokened  stormy  weather. 

The  dismissal  bell  had  rung,  but  still 
the  girls  waited  in  the  corridors.  "  I'd 
like  to  know  what  he  says  to  her,"  said 
one,  for  he  looks  awful  cross,  and  she's 
as  mad  as  she  can  be." 

"I'm  sorry  it  happened,"  said  an- 
other, "  for  it's  only  five  weeks  to 
graduation,  and  if  she  doesn't  learn 
that  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  expelled." 

"  Perhaps  we'd  better  go,"  returned 
the  first,  "for  if  Virginia  has  one  of 
her  usual  freaks  she'll  make  him  wait 
until  she's  ready  to  recite,  and  that 
may  take  some  time."  And  soon  the 
last  echo  in  the  great  building  died 
away,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  save 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  room. 

Irving  sat  at  his  desk  and  Virginia 
stood  near  the  window  overlooking  the 
square. 

"  When  you  are  ready  to  recite,  Miss 
Adams,  I  will  be  glad  to  listen,"  said 
Paul  when  fifteen  minutes  had  ticked 
away  slowly. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  recite  that  les- 
son,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him 


with  a  world  of  defiance  in  her  dark 

eyes. 

Irving  sat  in  silence.  Long  before 
he  had  admitted  to  himself  that  she 
was  the  nicest  feminine  thing  he  had 
ever  met,  and,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  a  twenty-year-old  heart 
is  not  a  steel-clad  fortress.  But  yield- 
ing was  no  easier  for  him  than  for  her. 
The  desire  to  conquer  her  perverse  will 
took  possession  of  him,  and  visions  of 
a  delightful  reconcilation  afterward 
danced  before  his  eyes. 

"Very  well,"  he  answered  quickly, 
you  will  remain  here  until  you  answer 
that  question;  then  I  may  omit  the  re- 
mainder." 

She  started  toward  the  doorway, 
but  Irving  frustrated  her  design  by 
closing  the  door  and  standing  before  it. 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  stood  fac- 
ing him.  Dainty  little  creature,  rather 
girlish  figure,  and  carrying  her  head 
proudly,  as  if  to  make  up  in  dignity 
what  she  lacked  in  stature.  Her  hair 
and  eyes  were  a  glorious  black,  her 
cheeks  crimson  with  excitement,  while 
the  full  red  lips  quivered  nervously. 

"If  she  cries,"  thought  Paul,  "I'll 
surrender  instantly." 

But  Miss  Adams  had  no  idea  of 
spending  the  time  in  idle  tears  as  she 
walked  back  to  the  window  and  began 
to  beat  a  dismal  tattoo  upon  the  glass. 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,"  he 
said  sharply,  after  five  minutes  of 
mournful  music,  "  that  you  are  making 
an  irritating  noise." 

"  Very  likely,"  she  answered  softly, 
but  the  sound  did  not  cease. 

"  I  want  that  noise  stopped,"  he  said, 
as  he  jumped  from  the  platform  and 
crossed  the  room. 

Virginia  folded  her  arms  with  a  ges- 
ture of  resignation. 

"  You  will  please  be  seated  and  take 
out  your  book.  It  is  nearly  5  o'clock, 
and  the  sooner  you  learn  that  lesson 
the  better.  I  shall  call  and  see  your 
father  this  evening,"  he  continued,  now 
thoroughly  angry,  "and  perhaps  he 
can  use  some  influence  and  insist  on 
your  compliance  with  the  rules."  Vir- 
ginia sat  down  at  the  desk  and  bowed 
her  head  on  her  hands.  Twenty  min- 
utes passed  away,  and  still  she  did  not 
move.  Paul  began  to  show  signs  of 
weakening.  "  After  all,"  he  thought, 
"she  didn't  know  I  had  extended  the 
lesson.  Dear  little  girl.  I  wish  those 
confounded  States  were  in  Kalamazoo 
before  I  told  her  to  learn  them.  If 
she'd  only  cry  and  give  a  fellow  a 
chance  to  say  something."  Here  he 
walked  over  to  the  desk. 

"  Virginia,"  he  said  softly,  but  there 
was  no  reply.  Suddenly,  seating  him- 
self beside  her,  he  took  the  little  hand 
in  his,  but  the  slender  fingers  refused 
an  answering  touch. 

"I  give  in,  Virginia,"  he  said.  "  You 
need  not  learn  that  lesson.  Let  me 
teach  you  another,  dear,  I  hope  with 
more  success.  Surely  you  know  that  I 
love  you,  but  please  answer  me  this 
time." 

But  Virginia  looked  at  him  with  her 
heart  in  her  eyes  and  answered  meekly. 
"The  State  is  rdaho." 
"  What  did  he  do  to  you?  "  asked  the 
girls  in  chorus  when  Miss  Adams  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  ten  minutes 
before  the  required  time.  "  Gertie  Gil- 
man  said  she  saw  you  walking  up  to- 
gether as  jolly  as  could  be  long  after  5 
o'clock,  and  Belle  Marshall's  brother 
met  him  in  your  street  awful  late  last 
night.  Did  you  recite  to  him,  and  what 
did  you  say?  " 

"  Yes,  I  learned  my  lesson,  but  he 
called  to  see  my  father,"  said  Virginia. 

A  man  from  the  country  applied  to  a 
respectable  solicitor  for  legal  advice. 
After  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  be  was  asked  if  he  had  stated 
the  facts  exactly  as  they  occurred. 

"Oh,  aye,  sir!"  rejoined  the  appli- 
cant. "  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  the 
plain  truth.  You  can  put  the  lies  to 
it  yourself." 

"I  would  worry  less  about  Henpeck 
going  to  war,"  said  his  fond  mother, 
"  if  he  could  speak  Spanish.  It  might 
save  his  life  some  time." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  him," 
snapped  Mrs.  Henpeck.  "  He'll  never 
get  near  enough  to  the  Spaniards  to 
talk  to  them." 


A  Picked-L'p  Dinner. 

When  Mrs.  Jack  announced  that 
Jack  had  gone  off  hurriedly  on  a  little 
business  trip  and  she  had  come  over  to 
dinner  with  me  because  she  was  so 
lonesome,  my  mind  took  a  rapid  view 
of  the  ice  box  and  sank  below  zero. 

"We  will  go  out  and  have  a  cosy 
small  dinner  at  Frayetti's — my  head 
has  ached  so  all  day,"  I  began,  but 
stopped  at  the  quizzical  look  in  her 
pretty  eyes. 

"  Don't  scramble,"  she  laughed.  "  I 
know  your  head  must  ache  or  you 
wouldn't  have  it  tied  up  in  a  towel  and 
all  this  lavendry  smell  in  the  air;  but 
you  might  as  well  tell  the  truth — you 
haven't  a  thing  in  the  house  fit  to  eat, 
and  meant  to  have  a  forlorn  cup  of  tea 
— now  didn't  you?  I  really  think  it's  a 
hungry  headache,"  observed  Mrs.  Jack, 
eyeing  me  soberly  after  I  had  made  a 
dismal  confession  of  the  lowness  of  both 
my  spirits  and  larder.  "  Let  me  go  out 
and  look  the  ground  over  for  myself.  I 
don't  believe  but  what  I  can  scare  up 
something,  and  if  you  feel  able  I'll  prop 
you  up  in  the  steamer  chair.  I'm 
thankful  down  to  the  ground  that  it  is 
Bettie's  afternoon  out — we'll  have  a  lit- 
tle jamboree  all  by  our  lonesomes.  The 
wrong  end  of  a  porterhouse  steak 
already  cooked,  almost  half  a  loaf  of 
baker's  bread,  a  quart  bottle  of  milk 
still  unopened,  a  handful  of  new  pota- 
toes— here's  extravagance!  " 

"I  think  we'd  better  go  out,"  said  I, 
from  the  depth  of  my  steamer  chair, 
where  I  had  been  most  comfortably 
propped  and  tucked  in.  But  I  was 
properly  squelched  by  her  indignant — 
"Out,  with  all  this  richness  before 
us?  My  dear  child,  if  I  only  had  five 
cents'  worth  of  watercress — do  you 
think  that  very  tony  hall  boy  would 
faint  away  if  I  should  propose  his  go- 
ing for  it?  But  never  mind,"  laugh- 
ingly, "I'll  go  myself  and  be  back  be- 
fore you  can  count  twenty — put  the 
kettle  on  before  I  go  and  be  here  before 
it  boils." 

And  so  she  was,  with  not  only  the 
watercress  but  a  handful  of  spicy  scar- 
let carnations  that  she  just  gave  me  a 
sniff  of,  then  wrapped  up  in  wet  paper 
and  tucked  away  in  the  ice  box. 
Already  my  head  began  to  feel  better — 
her  deft  ways  and  her  bright  face  were 
so  charming  to  watch  as,  with  a  big 
apron  tied  over  her  dress,  she  began 
operations  and  converted  her  few  un- 
promising materials  into  a  dainty  and 
appetizing  dinner. 

First  the  oven  of  the  gas  range  was 
lighted  and  left  to  heat,  while  four  of 
the  new  potatoes  were  thoroughly 
scrubbed,  washed  and  dried.  Six  small 
white  onions  were  peeled  and  placed 
in  an  agate  saucepan  with  one  bay-leaf 
and  two  cloves;  over  these  was  poured 
a  generous  pint  of  boiling  water  in 
which  had  been  dissolved  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  extract  of  beef. 

"  No  stock  on  hand,  I  see,"  said  Mrs. 
Jack,  "  but  this  will  do  as  well." 

This  was  put  on  to  showly  simmer, 
and  from  storeroom  and  pantry  were 
brought  an  earthen  pudding-bowl,  a 
lemon,  the  quart  of  milk,  nutmeg,  ex- 
tract of  vanilla,  sugar,  egg,  and  the 
loaf  of  bread.  Three  rather  thick 
slices  of  bread  were  cut  and  generously 
buttered,  these  were  cut  in  narrow 
slices  and  piled  up  in  the  bowl  cross- 
ways  like  a  wood  pile,  the  end  crust  of 
the  loaf  was  grated  and  sprinkled 
through  to  fill  up  the  spaces. 

Then  into  a  bowl  was  poured  three- 
quarters  of  the  milk;  into  this  was 
broken  an  egg,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a  whole  lemon, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  This 
was  vigorously  whisked  with  the  egg 
beater,  poured  over  the  bread,  and  on 
top  was  grated  nutmeg  till  it  was  quite 
brown  and  looked  good  enough  to  eat 
without  cooking. 

Into  the  oven  it  went  "to  slowly 
cook  for  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Jack. 
"  And  now  for  the  sauce." 

A  simple  hard  sauce  it  proved  to  be, 
well  flavored  with  sherry;  but  when  it 
had  reached  a  perfect  creamy  point 
it  was  packed  down  hard  into  a  small 
ring  jelly  mould  and  placed  directly  on 
the  ice. 

By  this  time  the  saucepan  was  send- 


ing out  a  savory  odor,  and  on  top  of  the 
onions  was  placed  the  "wrong  end  of 
the  steak  "  cut  in  short,  thick  pieces 
from  gristle,  but  "  with  enough  of  the 
tender  fat  left  to  keep  it  from  being 
tough." 

This  was  tightly  covered,  the  four 
potatoes  put  in  the  oven  with  the 
pudding,  and  Mrs.  Jack  set  off  to 
arrange  the  table. 

"  Just  tell  me  where  you  keep  your 
best  little  lace  papers  and  the  salad 
bowl  and  that's  all  I  ask." 

What  a  dainty  little  woman  she  is! 
How  quickly  the  table  became  a  picture 
under  her  knacky  fingers!  The  candela- 
bra, with  its  scarlet  candles,  was 
brought  in  from  the  drawing  room. 
"Gaslight  is  so  trying  with  a  head- 
ache," she  pleaded.  The  carnations 
nodded  from  a  tall  glass  at  the  other 
side,  and  a  small  table  was  pulled  to 
the  larger  one,  covered  with  a  little 
white  cloth,  and  on  this  went  the 
"  fixins  "  for  the  salad — a  fragment  of 
cheese  on  a  lace-edged  paper  napkin — 
the  dessert  plates  and  two  tiny  coffee 
cups. 

Then  out  again  to  the  kitchen  she 
flew  to  make  the  watercress  salad,  and 
that  I  must  tell  you  about.  Water- 
cress isn't  half  appreciated;  people  dip 
it  in  salt  and  nibble  at  it  a  little,  or 
garnish  dishes  with  it,  but  it  makes  the 
most  delicious  salad  we  have  if  it's 
properly  treated. 

In  the  first  place  wash  it  thoroughly, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  it 
in  a  pan  of  water  with  lots  of  salt;  it  is 
generally  full  of  queer  little  brown  in- 
sects, and  the  salt  sends  them  quickly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  After  taking 
it  through  two  waters,  put  in  a  clean 
cheese-cloth  and  shake  it  till  it's  thor- 
oughly dry.  Now  heap  it  up  in  the 
salad  bowl  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place — 
it's  leaving  a  delicate  salad  in  a  hot 
kitchen  while  the  dressing  is  being 
prepared  that  sends  it  to  the  table  in  a 
wilted  condition.  Peel  a  Bermuda 
onion  and  slice  it  across  in  slices  so  thin 
they  look  like  rings  made  of  lace,  cut 
a  handful  of  chives,  hold  them  in  your 
hand  in  the  shape  of  a  bunch  of  aspara- 
gus, and  slice  them  in  tiny  slivers — use 
a  very  sharp  knife,  do  the  same  with 
one  large  pink  French  chollot,  and 
when  this  is  all  prepared  sprinkle  it 
through  the  watercress. 

I  speak  particularly  of  cutting  these; 
you  may  save  time  by  chopping  them 
I  all  together  in  a  bowl,  but  a  salad  de- 
|  pends  upon  it's  absolute  freshness  to 
be  good;  if  you  were  making  a  dress- 
ing for  a  turkey,  chopping  would  be 
all  right,  but  a  salad  is  like  Tom  Pinch's 
beefsteak — "it  must  be  coaxed,  not 
druv." 

When  it  is  on  the  table  then  make 
your  dressing — a  simple  French  dress- 
ing; be  lavish  with  the  oil  but  very 
sparing  with  the  vinegar;  pour  it  over 
and  toss  the  salad  lightly  with  fork  and 
spoon  till  it  is  thoroughly  covered  with 
dressing. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  dinner:  On  small 
slices  of  toast  were  placed  the  beef  and 
onions;  the  gravy  was  seasoned  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  poured  over.  By  this  time  the 
potatoes  and  pudding  were  done,  the 
latter  set  aside  to  slightly  cool,  and 
dinner  was  served. 

Was  it  good  ?  Try  it  all  some  time 
and  see.  From  the  savory  ragout  to 
the  delicious  salad  and  cheese,  from 
that  to  the  marvel  of  a  pudding  that 
was  really  more  like  rich  custard  and 
totally  unlike  that  nursery  affair  known 
as  "  bread  puddin  '."  It  was  a  dream 
of  a  dinner. 

How  a  dainty  touch  will  turn  the 
most  ordinary  things  of  life  into  beauty! 
Hard  sauce,  usually  served  in  a  bowl, 
wasn't  hard  sauce  when  it  came  to  the 
table  turned  out  like  a  fairy  ring  in  a 
lace  napkin  on  a  pink  plate,  but  food 
fit  for  the  goddesses  in  this  in- 
stance. 

"Better  than  Frayetti's,  isn't  it  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Jack,  as  we  drank  our  coffee 
and  she  read  me  a  mild  little  lecture  on 
economy.  "  And  as  for  that  headache 
of  yours,"  she  said  scornfully,  "  I  told 
you  it  was  only  a  hungry  headache  ! 
Where  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Gone."  

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  clothing 
salesman,  "  but  wouldn't  you  like  to 
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have  me  take  the  price  tag  off  that 
suit  for  you?  "  . 

"  Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel, 
"  mebbe  you'd  better.  Ef  I  was  to  go 
aroun'  advertisin'  what  a  lot  o'  money 
I  paid  fur  them  clothes  p'raps  the 
neighbors  'ud  think  I  was  tryin'  to 
show  off." 


Boys  Who  Are  Wanted. 


Young  George  Willis  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  more  boys  in 
the  world  than  are  wanted.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  day's  unsuccessful 
search  for  work,  he  said: 

"Mother,  the  world  is  too  full  of 
boys.  There  are  more  of  us  than  are 
wanted." 

"  There  are  more  of  some  kinds  than 
are  wanted,"  replied  Mrs.  Willis. 
"Have  you  ever  thought  how  many 
kinds  of  boys  there  are,  and  what  kind 
is  most  likely  to  be  wanted  by  business 
men,  George  ?  " 

"I  know  two  kinds,  mother,"  said 
George,  "and  now  I  know  what  papa 
meant  when  he  said  to  me  one  day 
while  he  was  sick  :  '  George,  be  an 
honest,  faithful  boy,  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  grow  up  into  a  suc- 
cessful man,  for  honesty  pays  even  in 
dollars  and  cents.' 

"I  will  try  again  to-morrow,  for  who 
knows  what  may  be  waiting  for  me  if  I 
persevere  and  honestly  and  faithfully  ( 
do  everything  that  I  undertake." 

As  George  arose  next  morning  it 
was  with  the  determination  to  succeed. 
After  breakfast  he  again  started  out 
to  seek  employment.  His  mother  gave 
him  the  name  of  a  grocer  whom  she  re- 
membered as  an  honest,  upright  man, 
who  lived  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
When  George  arrived  at  the  place  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Cameron,  was  just  en- 
tering his  store. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
Mr.  Cameron  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, "I  am  he." 

In  a  straightforward,  manly  way 
George  told  Mr.  Cameron  that  his 
father  was  dead,  and  his  mother  had 
to  work  hard  to  make  a  living  for  her- 
self and  him;  that  he  was  looking  for  a 
place  as  errand  boy  so  he  might  be 
some  help  to  her. 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  asked 
Mr.  Cameron.  "  So  many  boys  come 
here  and  ask  for  work  and  agree  to 
stay  a  certain  length  of  time  for  so 
much  a  week  or  month.  After  they 
have  gained  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
work,  if  they  are  offered  better  wages 
somewhere  else,  off  they  go  without  a 
thought  of  being  under  any  obligation 
to  the  man  who  gave  them  employment 
when  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  work  they  had  to  do." 

"  Won't  you  please  try  me  ?  "  asked 
George,  respectfully. 

Mr.  Cameron  did  not  really  need  a 
boy  just  then,  but  he  thought  George 
looked  like  an  honest  lad,  so  he  said  to 
him:  "I  will  give  you  two  dollars  a 
week  and  you  are  to  be  here  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  re- 
main till  seven  in  the  evening  for  three 
months." 

George  gladly  accepted  the  offer  and 
made  arrangements  to  begin  work  on 
the  following  Monday  morning. 

While  the  wages  were  not  as  great 
as  he  had  hoped  to  receive,  yet  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  earn  something.  His 
work  was  to  sweep  in  the  morning,  un- 
pack boxes  and  such  other  work  as  any 
bright,  healthy  and  energetic  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age  is  capable  of  doing. 

After  George  had  been  at  work  some 
weeks,  a  man,  whose  business  was  just 
across  the  street  from  Mr.  Cameron's, 
stopped  him  as  he  was  coming  down 
the  street  and  made  George  an  offer  of 
three  dollars  a  week  to  work  for  him. 

The  man  was  in  need  of  a  boy,  and 
he  had  noticed  how  promptly  George 
had  appeared  every  morning  and  how 
energetically  he  went  about  his  work. 
Now  came  the  test.  George  wanted 
the  extra  dollar  very  much,  but  he  also 
remembered  what  Mr.  Cameron  had 
said  to  him  the  morning  he  asked  for 
work.  So  he  told  the  man  that  his 
time  was  not  out  where  he  was,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to 
leave  Mr.  Cameron  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Cameron  did  not  know  of  this 


conversation  until  some  time  after, 
when  the  man  who  made  the  offer  to 
George  told  him  about  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the 
three  months  were  out  George  asked 
his  employer  if  he  might  now  begin  to 
look  for  another  place;  that  he  had 
once  had  the  offer  of  better  wages,  but 
could  not  accept  on  account  of  his 
promise.  Mr.  Cameron  then  told 
George  that  he  knew  of  that  offer,  and 
that  he  honored  him  for  his  course,  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  he 
was  closely  watching  him,  and  was  now 
ready  to  increase  his  wages  for  the 
next  six  months. 

George's  feet  seemed  to  scarcely 
touch  the  pavement  that  evening  as  he 
hurried  home, 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  I  have  found 
out  what  kind  of  boys  are  wanted,  and 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them 
either  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bounded 
into  the  house. 

George  grew  up  into  the  kind  of  man 
that  people  can  trust.  "  Boys  who 
are  wanted "  grow  up  into  just  that 
kind  of  men. 


About  the  Hair. 


Dandruff  is  not  a  disease,  unless  it 
appears  in  a  most  aggravated  form. 
It  can  only  be  prevented  from  accumu- 
lating by  perfect  cleanliness  of  the 
scalp.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fre- 
quent washing  of  the  scalp  tends  to 
increase  dandruff.  Such  is  not  the 
case. 

Wash  the  hair  at  least  twice  a 
month,  using  a  good  lather  made  from 
some  kind  of  tar  soap.  Rub  this  into 
the  scalp  thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush, 
which  can  be  bought  for  this  purpose 
for  from  5  to  25  cents  each.  Rinse  the 
hair  in  clear  water  to  which  a  little 
borax  has  been  added.  Then  the  hair 
may  be  dried  and  afterward  the  scalp 
should  be  rubbed  into  a  glow  with  a 
coarse  towel. 

For  excessive  dandruff  the  following 
lotion  will  be  beneficial,  providing  its 
use  is  followed  by  frequent  washings, 
with  thorough  rinsings  : 

One  part  rosemary,  one  part  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  one  and  one-half 
parts  solution  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium with  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water  ;  apply  once  a  day. 

When  the  hair  shows  a  tendency  to 
fall  out,  the  very  best  thing  to  stop  its 
coming  out  and  promote  its  growth. is 
the  abundant  use  of  genuine  olive  oil. 
Saturate  the  hair  thoroughly  and  keep 
it  saturated  for  a  week,  until  the  dry 
scalp  has  absorbed  all  it  will,  then 
wash  with  pure  soap  and  water.  If 
this  operation  is  repeated  every  two  or 
three  months  the  effect  is  said  to  be 
marvelous. 

An  old  -  fashioned  remedy,  but  one 
that  is  nevertheless  a  good  one  to  pre- 
vent the  hair  from  falling  out,  is  steep- 
ing three  large  onions  in  a  quart  of 
rum,  until  the  strength  of  the  onion  is 
all  drawn  out.  Apply  this  to  the  scalp 
every  day  or  so.  If  the  odor  of  the 
onion  is  disagreeable  add  a  few  drops 
of  lavender  oil  and  a  few  grains  of  am- 
bergris. 

There  is  no  tonic  as  good  for  the  hair 
as  a  good,  firm,  bristle  brush.  The 
hair  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  at 
least  once  a  day.  It  should  be  vigor- 
ously brushed  in  every  direction  except 
the  right  one.  And  if  you  will  put  a 
towel  over  your  shoulders  during  the 
brushing,  even  the  most  scrupulously 
clean  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  dirt  they  can  get  out  of  their  hair 
by  this  method. 


Education  is  Necessary. 


And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer 
who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  a  few 
good  agricultural  books,  and  does  not 
have  several  good  agricultural  pe- 
riodicals to  stimulate  him  and  remind 
him,  prompting  him  to  better  thoughts 
and  actions,  must  soon  be  dropped  out. 
For  public  opinion  is  daily  assuming  a 
more  intelligent  and  determined  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  better 
methods  in  farming.  An  ignorant  man 
cannot  become  an  ideal  farmer,  neither 
can  he  become  a  valuable  citizen.  This 
is  the  conviction  of  the  thinking  men 
of  to-day.    There  is  being  a  great  ef- 


fort put  forth  to  educate  the  masses 
along  the  line  of  better  methods.  But 
how  it  does  grate  on  the  ears  to  hear 
our  agricultural  colleges,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  agricultural  writers  criticised 
when  these  criticisms  are  prompted  by 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  shiftlessness. 
An  indolent  farmer  never  cares  to  lis- 
ten to  the  gospel  of  better  methods 
simply  because  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
float  with  the  current  than  it  is  for 
him  to  turn  and  paddle  against  it.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  farming 
to  be  made  profitable  must  be  conducted 
on  the  most  exacting  plan  of  economy, 
and  every  day  develops  the  fact  that 
education  and  training  pay  the  farmer 
as  they  pay  others  elsewhere  in  life. 
And  he  who  would  be  a  successful 
farmer  of  the  future  must  do  it 
through. the  channel  of  a  more  thorough 
agricultural  education. — Farmers'  Tri- 
bune. 


Dogs  Inherit  a  Fortune. 

A  clause  in  the  will  of  Anton  Seidl, 
the  great  musician,  who  died  suddenly 
at  one  of  his  concerts,  bequeaths  a 
portion  of  his  estate  in  case  of  Mrs. 
Seidl's  death  to  a  friend  of  the  family 
during  her  lifetime,  providing  she 
shall  properly  care  for  his  dogs  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
dogs  the  property  to  revert  to  Seidl's 
heirs. 

There  are  six  of  the  dogs,  a  St.  Ber- 
nard and  five  dachshunds. 

"  To  any  one  who  knew  Anton  Seidl," 
said  Mr.  Bernstein,  his  former  man- 
ager, "that  section  of  his  will  refer- 
ring to  the  dogs  would  not  appear 
strange.  I  remember  last  year  when 
he  returned  from  Europe.  The  dogs 
had  not  seen  him  for  four  or  five 
months,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his 
country  home  they  simply  went  crazy. 
They  jumped  over  tables  and  chairs  to 
get  at  him  and  fairly  overwhelmed 
him  with  kindness.  They  set  up  such 
a  baying  and  barking  that  the  other 
dogs  that  were  away  from  the  house 
heard  the  noise.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  understood  the  barks  or  not,  but 
they  came  chasing  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  brush  like  mad  and  made 
even  a  greater  demonstration  than  the 
others  had. 

"  I  dislike  dogs  myself  and  was  often 
afraid  to  go  to  talk  to  Professor  Seidl 
when  those  ferocious  animals  were  with 
him,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  this  scene 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  that  it 
was  beyond  description.  Seidl  turned 
to  me  and,  with  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion,  said:  'What  human  beings 
would  show  such  love  and  feeling  as 
this?' 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  Seidl's 
love  for  his  dogs  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  children  upon  whom 
to  lavish  his  affections.  He  was  true 
to  his  Wagnerian  sense  when  he  named 
his  pets,  for  he  called  his  St.  Bernard 
Wotan,  after  the  heroic  figure  in  the 
'  Trilogy,'  and  he  named  his  smallest 
dachshund  Mime,  after  the  dwarf  in 
the  same  three  operas.  Strange  to 
say,  the  two  dogs  with  the  Wagnerian 
names  were,  seemingly,  better  friends 
with  each  other  than  with  the  rest  of 
the  pack." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Four  Good  Farm  Dinners. 


No.  1. — Beefsteak,  plain  boiled  pota- 
toes, baked  corn,  celery,  cucumber 
pickles,  rice  pudding.  See  that  the 
steak  is  not  cut  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  have  the  skil- 
let on  the  stove  until  it  gets  hot,  lay 
the  steak  on  it  without  pounding,  un- 
less very  tough,  turn  it  immediately, 
and  keep  turning  for  two  minutes-  or 
longer,  if  you  do  not  wish  it  rare. 
Have  a  hot  plate  ready,  and  when  the 
meat  is  done,  lay  it  on  the  plate,  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  but- 
ter, place  in  the  oven  a  few  minutes 
and  it  is  ready.  Baked  corn:  One  can 
corn,  one-half  teaspoonful  sa't,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  two  teaspoons  butter, 
put  all  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  forty 
minutes.  If  the  corn  is  very  dry,  more 
milk  should  be  used.  Rice  pudding: 
One  quart  milk,    three-fourths  cup 


sugar,  three  tablespoons  raw  rice,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  nutmeg  to  taste, 
mix  all  together  and  bake  three  hours 
in  a  slow  oven,  stir  often.  To  be  eaten 
cold  without  sauce. 

No.  2. — Baked  chicken,  mashed  pota- 
toes, chopped  cabbage,  boiled  onions, 
celery,  bread  custard  pudding.  Baked 
chicken:  For  a  chicken  weighing  four 
pounds  allow  three  cups  crumbled 
bread,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one-half 
tablespoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper,  mix  well,  adding  a  little 
chopped  onion  and  celery  if  liked.  Lay 
lightly  in  the  body  and  breast.  Do  not 
pack,  as  a  soggy  mass  is  the  result. 
Sew  up  the  openings,  skewer  the 
wings  and  legs  to  the  body  and  set 
away  in  a  cool  place.  When  ready  to 
bake,  brush  over  the  chicken  with  a 
wet  cloth,  then  sprinkle  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  flour.  Place  in  a  covered  bak- 
ing pan  and  bake  one  and  one-half 
hours.  When  nearly  done,  remove  the 
cover  and  brown  quickly,  basting 
often.  Cook  the  liver,  heart  and  giz- 
zard until  tender.  When  the  bird  is 
done,  remove  from  the  pan  and  make  a 
gravy  from  the  oil  remaining,  using 
one  tablespoon  flour  to  one  of  oil,  cook- 
ing the  flour  in  the  oil  until  a  rich 
brown,  then  adding  the  water  in  which 
the  giblets  were  cooked,  and  as  much 
more  as  is  needed,  also  more  salt  if 
needed,  and  lastly,  the  finely  chopped 
giblets.  Remove  the  skewers  from  the 
bird  and  serve  at  once.  Bread  custard 
pudding:  One  quart  milk,  three  eggs, 
two  slices  bread,  one-fourth  cup  cur- 
rants, one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  four 
tablespoons  sugar,  any  flavoring  de- 
sired. Butter  the  bread  and  cut  in 
inch  squares  and  place  in  an  earthen 
dish,  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  light, 
mixing  with  the  milk,  sugar  and  salt. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  taste  and  add 
more  sugar  if  desired.  Pour  this  mix- 
ture over  the  bread,  sprinkle  on  the 
currants  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
When  done,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth,  adding  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  sugar.  Spread  this  over 
the  pudding  and  brown  quickly.  To  be 
eaten  without  sauce. 

No.  3— Stuffed  beef,  baked  potatoes, 
stewed  tomatoes,  celery,  mixed  pickles, 
cottage  pudding.  Stuffed  beef:  The 
meat  from  this  is  cut  an  inch  thick  from 
the  round,  both  upper  and  under  cut. 
Lay  the  meat  on  the  board,  sprinkle 
with  one  cup  chopped  suet  and  a  layer 
of  plain  dry  stuffing  made  of  grated 
bread  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt  and  a  little  chopped  onion,  roll 
tightly  and  tie  with  twine.  Place  a 
flat-bottomed  iron  kettle  on  the  stove, 
add  one-half  cup  chopped  suet.  When 
very  hot,  flour  the  meat  thickly  and 
put  in  the  kettle  to  brown.  Turn  from 
side  to  side  until  well  browned,  then 
add  hot  water  to  nearly  cover  and 
cook  slowly  for  three  hours.  When 
nearly  done,  season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper.  When  done,  lift  out  the 
meat  and  thicken  the  juices  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kettle  and  pour  over  the 
meat.  Cottage  pudding:  One  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  milk,  three  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  one  pint  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder;  stir 
together  as  for  cake  and  bake  in  a 
mold.  Lemon  sauce  for  pudding:  One 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cut  butter,  one 
egg,  one  teaspoon  cornstarch,  beat  the 
egg  and  sugar,  add  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  corn- 
starch moistened  with  a  little  water, 
pour  over  the  whole  three  gills  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  constantly  un- 
til it  thickens. 

No.  4 — Corned  beef  and  cabbage,  po- 
tatoes, horse-radish,  beef  pickles,  ap- 
ple pie.  Put  the  meat  into  cold  water 
and  bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point, 
remove  all  scum  that  rises,  then  boil 
slowly  for  three  hours,  the  cabbage  to 
be  cooked  with  the  meat.  Cut  a  fair- 
sized  head  into  quarters,  pour  boiling 
water  over  and  let  stand  a  few  min- 
utes, then  pour  off.  This  removes  much 
of  the  rank  odor  and  taste.  One  hour 
will  be  long  enough  to  cook  the  cab- 
bage. Potatoes,  Kentucky  style: 
Slice  the  potatoes  thin  and  let  stand  in 
cold  water  one-half  hour,  then  put  the 
slices  in  a  pudding  dish,  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  one  cup  milk.  Bake  for  one 
hour. — Truth. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  July  27,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 
July.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  75fc@   77'*      I  67«<@  68* 

Thursday   80  ®   1»H  684®  67* 

Friday   77*®   78  67fc@  67* 

Saturday   784®   76*  67»S@  67* 

Monday   764®   74  67*®  66^ 

Tuesday   72J4®  70*  66*®  654 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Dec. 

Wednesday   6s  9  d     5s  7i<d 

Thursday   6s  8*d     5s  74d 

Friday   6s  8*d     5s  7*d 

Saturday   6s  8*d     5s  7*d 

Monday  6  s  7*d     5s  6*d 

Tuesday   6s  7  d    5s  5fcd 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  8129   @1  27   @  

Friday. ."   1  264<<S1  27m   '«)  

Saturday   1  26*®1  27M   @  

Monday   1  264®  1  27!,   ®  

Tu.-s.lav   I  264«*1  24  \   ®  

Wednesday   1  24M@1  t»%   ®  

Wheat. 

While  the  wheat  market  has  presented  a 
weaker  tone  than  prior  to  last  review,  with 
speculative  values  lower  in  foreign  and  East- 
ern centers,  as  well  as  here,  nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  the  spot  market  to  warrant  any 
radical  reductions  in  quotations.  There  is 
very  little  wheat  offering,  and  holders  gener- 
ally are  influenced  more  by  the  local  shortage 
in  fixing  asking  rates  than  they  are  by  con- 
ditions elsewhere.  If  custom  was  being  freely 
sought  for  wheat,  lower  prices  than  are  nomi- 
nally current  would  have  to  be  accepted.  As 
it  is",  buyers  do  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  as 
a  rule  to  secure  wheat  at  the  prevailing  quo- 
tations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  season  of  ISM-'OS, 
the  present  Is  proving  about  the  dullest  sum- 
mer on  record,  in  the  history  of  the  wheat 
trade,  since  California  has  had  any  reputation 
as  an  exporter  of  grain.  While  the  season  of 
1894-'95  started  off  on  fully  as  slow  a  pace  as 
the  present  cereal  year,  so  far  as  the  move- 
ment of  wheat  was  concerned,  there  was  a 
better  showing  later  in  1894  than  is  likely  to 
be  experienced  this  season.  Only  two  wheat 
cargoes  have  been  cleared  from,  this  port  thus 
far  the  current  month,  one  for  Europe  and 
the  other  for  South  Africa.  That  there  will 
be  an  average  of  six  cargoes  per  month  for 
the  entire  season  is  doubtful,  even  allowing 
for  moderately  free  importations  from  Oregon 
and  Washington.  There  are  only  eight  ves- 
sels now  in  the  grain-loading  fleet  at  this 
port,  and  few  of  these  will  take  an  entire 
wheat  cargo,  some  of  the  ships  in  question 
having  already  engaged  to  carry  large  quan- 
tities of  canned  goods  and  other  merchandise. 
Ocean  freight  rates  are  tolerably  firm  at  JCl 
7s  6d  per  long  ton  on  desirable  iron  ships  to 
Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option,  being  5s 
or  about  $1.20  per  ton  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  wheat  is  about  15c  per 
cental  or  13  per  short  ton  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  with  the  English  market  showing  very 
little  quotable  change  from  the  condition  ex- 
isting there  at  this  date  in  1897.  Buyers 
were  then  operating  on  an  up-grade  market, 
however,  while  at  present  the  future  appears 
indefinite  and  there  is  little  or  no  buying  be- 
ing done  by  ordinarily  heavy  handlers.  There 
is  one  thing  which  the  wheat  growers  of  this 
State  and  the  entire  coast  must  pay  more  at- 
tention to  than  they  have  done  lately,  and 
that  is  the  quality  of  wheat  they  seed,  if  they 
desire  to  maintain  the  reputation  heretofore 
enjoyed  abroad.  The  quality  has  been  greatly 
deteriorating  of  recent  years  in  many  locali- 
ties on  the  coast,  so  that  it  is  now  becoming  a 
difficult  matter  to  secure  wheat  with  a  heavy 
percentage  of  gluten,  the  latter  being  so 
essential  to  produce  a  first-class  article  of 
flour. 

California  Milling  II  35  @1  40 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25  @1  30 

Oregon  Valley   1  25  @1  30 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   130  @1  374 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  324 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  124®  1  224 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.29@1.22%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  t  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  Oecember  wheat  sold  at  $1.24%® 
1.82%;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations  6slld®7s04d  6s84dfi6s94d 

Freight  rates   20@224s  26Mw274s 

Local  market   $1.35@1.4U  tl.25®1.30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  In  this  city. 

Flour. 

Values  have  continued  in  same  quotable 
position  as  at  date  of  last  review.  The  mar- 
ket cannot  be  termed  firm  at  current  figures, 
unless  it  be  for  a  few  very  favorite  marks;  at 
the  same  time  no  radical  declines  from  exist- 
ing rates  are  anticipated.  Stocks  are  of  fair 
volume,  considering  the  somewhat  limited  de- 
mand, there  being  no  active  inquiry,  either 
for  shipment  or  on  local  account. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40®3  65 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25®4  40 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  40®4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  75 


Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla.  Uakers'  extra   4  25@4  60 

Barley. 

There  has  not  been  much  activity  in  the 
market  for  this  cereal  during  the  current 
week,  neither  has  firmness  been  a  noteworthy 
feature.  Quotable  values  and  the  views  of 
holders  kept  close  to  the  figures  of  last  week, 
but  buyers  were  not  numerous,  and  the  few 
who  did  put  in  an  appearance  refused  to  take 
hold  in  anything  like  wholesale  fashion  at 
the  rates  generally  asked.  Of  course,  no  very 
extensive  demand  could  have  been  accommo- 
dated, as  the  quantity  offering  was  not  heavy, 
but  spot  stocks,  light  as  they  were,  proved 
more  than  ample  for  the  existing  inquiry  at 
current  rates.  Barley  is  now  the  dearest 
cereal,  relatively,  on  the  list,  and  so  long  as 
this  is  the  case  no  great  activity  need  be  an- 
ticipated. Call  Board  business  was  of  light 
volume  and  the  range  of  fluctuations  was 
narrow.  At  close  the  market  showed  more 
weakness  than  at  any  time  since  last  review. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  174@l  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  15  @1  174 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  •—  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $l.20@1.18. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.18® 
 ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Market  is  easy  in  tone  and  is  slow.  Al- 
though prices  are  decidedly  reasonable,  as 
compared  with  values  ruling  on  other  cereals, 
buyers  are  not  purchasing  ahead  to  any  note- 
worthy extent,  seemingly  not  believing  that 
prices  have  as  yet  touched  bedrock,  or  at 
least  being  uncertain  as  to  the  future.  A  big 
crop  is  promised  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
but  the  demand  should  be  greater  than  ordi- 
narily owing  to  the  light  supplies  and  com- 
paratively high  prices  of  other  feed  cereals. 
That  there  will  be  any  special  firmness  de- 
veloped in  the  oat  market,  however,  during 
the  next  three  or  four  months  is  not  probable. 
Values  on  Surprise  oats  are  being  better  sus- 
tained, relatively,  than  they  were  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  year,  this  variety  being  now 
in  lighter  supply  than  for  some  time  past. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  274@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  224@1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @1  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  21M@1  25 

Milling  1  274®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  ®1  35 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    @  

Corn. 

Market  was  moderately  firm  for  both  Large 
Yellow  and  White,  not  on  account  of  any  spe- 
cial scarcity  of  spot  supplies  of  these  varie- 
ties, but  holders  were  disposed  to  contend  for 
slightly  higher  figures  than  had  been  ruling, 
owing  to  stiffer  markets  East,  making  it  im- 
possible to  now  lay  down  Eastern  corn  in  this 
center  at  recent  minimum  figures.  Small 
Yellow  corn  is  all  in  the  hands  of  one  operator 
and  is  being  peddled  out  in  small  quantities 
at  something  like  drugstore  prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  074®1  124 

Large  Yellow  1  074@1  124 

Small  Yellow  1  35  ®1  40 

Eastern  Yellow  1  074®1  124 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ft   —  ®  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  dull  and  weak.  The  amount  offer- 
ing is  not  particularly  heavy,  but  buyers  are 
few  and  their  needs  limited. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  174®1  20 

Buckwheat. 

Not  much  offering  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
demand.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  values  are 
not  at  the  moment  very  well  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  76  ®1  90 

Sllverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  White  beans,  espe- 
cially Small  White,  Pea-  and  Lady  Washing- 
ton, has  been  inclining  against  buyers,  with 
increased  inquiry  for  these  varieties,  a  large 
portion  of  the  recent  demand  being  under- 
stood to  be  speculative.  Quotable  values 
were  not  material^7  advanced,  but  to  have 
purchased  freely  the  payment  of  higher  fig- 
ures would  have  been  necessary.  Colored 
beans  ruled  quiet,  market  presenting  an  easy 
tone.  In  Limas  there  was  little  doing  in  this 
center,  but  a  slight  advance  was  established 
in  quotable  values. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  05 

Laay  Washington   1  75  ®1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60   ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @l  90 

Pinks   2  45   ®2  55 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  75   ®2  85 

Reds   2  75   ®3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   2  90   @3  00 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25   ®3  35 

Horse  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  in  the  East  is  thus  out- 
lined by  a  New  York  authority,  according  to 
recent  mail  advices,  the  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-lb.  bushel : 

A  little  daylight  has  come  into  the  market  for 
small  white  beans,  and  the  recent  extreme  dull- 
ness and  depression  arc  giving  place  to  some  busi- 
ness and  an  improved  feeling.  Pea  have  had  most 
call.  Jobbers  seem  to  have  worked  off  their  accu- 
mulations, and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  re- 
plenish stocks,  though  not  at  all  inclined  to  buy 
heavily.  A  few  carlv  sales  were  reported  at  $1.15, 
later  at  11.174,  and  then  at  *120,  the  latter  figure 
being  general  at  the  close  for  choice  quality. 
Medium  have  sympathized  a  little  in  the  firmness 
but  have  not  had  important  demand;  most  sales 
at  $1,224,  but  some  fam-y  lots  holdlDg  attl.25.  Not 


much  interest  has  been  shown  in  Marrow,  and  the 
little  business  accomplished  was  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  $1.45;  in  a  small  way  a  very  few  choice 
goods  have  brought  a  trifle  more.  Very  little  In- 
terest was  shown  in  Red  Kidney  during  the  first 
half  of  the  week,  and  the  price  of  choice  stock  set- 
tled to  $1.90,  but  the  prospects  of  opening  up  one 
or  two  Cuban  ports  to  business  encourages  the 
belief  that  some  stock  will  be  exported  and  the 
feeling  is  slightly  firmer  at  the  close.  White  Kid- 
ney not  moving  at  all  and  feeling  easy.  Turtle 
Soup  also  extremely  dull  and  values  entirely  nom- 
inal. Yellow  Eye  have  only  small  jobbing  sales. 
Very  little  Inquiry  for  Lima;  quoted  $l.95®2.  The 
movement  In  green  peas  has  not  been  large,  but 
supported  by  the  firm  Western  advices  the  mar- 
ket has  showu  some  strength;  there  Is  now  a  wide 
difference  between  Scotch  and  green. 

Dried  Peas. 

No  change  to  record  in  the  condition  of  this 
market.  There  is  virtually  a  total  absence  of 
both  offerings  and  demand. 

Green  Peas,  California  (190  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  bright  and  free 
wools,  such  as  are  suitable  for  shipment  in 
the  grease.  Market  for  this  class  of  stock  is 
firm  at  prevailing  rates.  For  choice  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino  16c  is  bid.  While  there 
is  little  doing  as  yet  in  heavy  and  defective 
fleeces,  which  have  to  rely  mainly  on  local 
scourers  for  a  market,  these  latter  wools  will 
undoubtedly  come  into  request  a  little  later 
on.  It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the 
free  wools  receive  the  first  call,  little  being 
done  in  the  heavy  grades  until  the  former  are 
well  out  of  the  way. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  1 1  (a  13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  ®12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  (n,12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  13  (S(15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

FALL. 

Northern ,  free  10  @  12 

Southern  Mountain   9  ....  11 

Hops. 

Dullness  was  never  more  pronounced  In  the 
local  hop  market  than  at  this  date.  There  are 
no  indications  of  any  business  worth  mention- 
ing, either  of  a  wholesale  or  retail  character. 
It  is  evidently  the  exception  where  either 
dealers  or  brewers  are  in  immediate  need  of 
hops.  With  prospects  of  a  fairly  liberal  yield 
this  year,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  outlook 
at  the  moment  Is  not  encouraging  for  high  or 
firm  figures  being  realized  on  coming  yield. 

Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   9  ®13 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  recent  date 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market: 

Just  a  little  more  business  has  been  done  on  the 
local  market  this  week.  Brewers  have  made  more 
inquiry  than  for  some  time  past,  and  several  sales 
have  resulted;  they  have  also  called  for  further 
deliveries  on  their  early  contracts,  and  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  stock  has  been  moved  from  first 
hands.  The  new  business  has  been  done  at  or  near 
the  rates  quoted  of  late,  and  there  Is  no  change  so 
far  as  values  are  concerned.  Possibly  the  feeling 
on  the  whole  is  a  trifle  steadier  on  the  more  desir- 
able class  of  stock.  Holdings  are  light  for  the 
season  of  year  at  all  points  and  the  recent  weak- 
ness was  entirely  the  resu  t  of  a  complete  stand- 
still to  the  trade.  Increasing  Interest  is  shown  In 
bbe  crop  reports,  but  these  are  so  conflicting  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  crop; 
besides,  conditions  are  liable  to  change  quite 
materially  during  the  next  month.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  hops  are  not  safe  until  they  are 
picked.  Advices  from  this  State  are  generally 
less  favorable,  while  from  the  Pacific  coast  they 
are  much  the  same  as  two  weeks  ago.  English 
mail  advices  are  not  as  good  as  heretofore. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Common  qualities  of  ha}'  were  In  free  re- 
ceipt, and  market  for  this  sort  lacked  firm- 
ness, with  prevailing  values  quotably  lower. 
Choice  to  select  Wheat  hay.  however,  was  a 
scarce  article  in  current  offerings.  Buyers 
did  not  hesitate  to  bid  $18  per  ton  for  strictly 
first-class  hay,  and  would  pay  fully  50c.  per 
ton  more  rather  than  miss  a  chance  to  secure 
something  desirable  in  every  way.  Choice 
hay  is  not  in  heavy  supply  in  the  interior, 
and  most  of  it  is  being  held  back,  owners  ex- 
pecting a  better  market  later  on.  Straw 
ruled  steady,  with  spot  supplies  of  light 
volume. 

Wheat  15  00®  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    14  00®  17  60 

Oat  12  50®  16  50 

Barley  12  50@14  00 

Timothy  ,  14  00®16  00 

Alfalfa  11  00®18  00 

Compressed  15  00®18  50 

Straw,  V  bale   75®  90 

Mlllstuffs. 

Changes  in  this  market  for  the  week  under 
review  have  been  slight.  Values  have  been 
in  the  main  well  sustained,  with  no  excess  of 
offerings  of  any  description. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  50 

Middlings  17  50® 21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50®26  00 

Corarneal  28  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50® 25  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line,  limited  stocks 
operating  against  any  special  activity.  Mus- 
tard Seed  is  particularly  in  light  supply,  and 
present  transactions  in  the  same  are  neces- 
sarily confined  to  small  jobbing  operations. 
Flaxseed  is  ruling  quiet,  and  should  there  be 
free  arrivals  easier  figures  would  very  likely 
rule.  Bird  seeds  remain  quotably  as  last 
noted,  with  offerings  and  inquiry  both  light. 

Per  c  tl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25@4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  8  25(«63  50 

Flax  1  90®2  124 

Per  lb 

Canary   2M®2* 

Rape  *4®3 

Hemp  2Vi(a>3M 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  ®— 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  gptedy  aid  FmIMts  Com 


The  Safest,  lt.nt  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horace 
e.no  rattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpouibU  to  product  tear  or  blemuh. 

Brery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  t  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars.  . 
THB  LAWRBNCB-WILI,IAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
4H  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  v. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Hags  and  Bagging. 

No  improvement  to  record  in  the  Grain  Bag 
market  and  none  anticipated  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  There  are  more  bags  of- 
fering than  can  be  possibly  utilized  this  year. 
Wool  sacks  are  ruling  quiet  at  former  rates 
and  will  not  come  into  request  until  fall  shear- 
ing begins.  Owing  to  poor  feed  in  the  valleys, 
the  fall  clip  will  be  late. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x30,  spot   4  7584  85 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  Si® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  80  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  27  ®— 

Qunnles   94®  10 

Bean  bags   44®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5(4®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  same  easy  tone  last  noted  as  existing 
in  the  Hide  market  is  still  prevailing.  Pelts 
are  in  liberal  receipt  and  market  is  devoid  of 
firmness,  although  quotations  remain  as  be- 
fore. Tallow  was  in  fair  demand  at  ruling  1 
rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . . 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs. 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.. 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  ®  94 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  9 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  ®  9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10 

Dry  Hides   16®l«4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18®20 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®8  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00®  1  50 

Dry  Colts'  Hides  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  274®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  @224 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality    34®  3 If 

Tallow,  No.  2   24®  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  80  ®374 

Goat  Skins ,  d  amaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   6  @10 


-@104 
— ®  94 
9  ®  94 


Cullt. 
-®  94 
84a  9 

8  ®  84 

-®  84 

-®  8 
-@  8 
-@  8 
-»  9 
13  ®134 
-®13 

16 


J5 


@80 


Honey. 

There  are  small  quantities  of  new  cro[ 
honey  offering,  both  Comb  and  Extracted 
just  enough  to  admit  of  a  light  jobbing  busi- 
ness on  local  account.  There  will  be  littl 
honey  available  for  export  the  current  season. 
Market  Is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   iv«  5>, 

Whlte  Comb,  1-B»  frames   84®10 

Amber  Comb   64®  74j 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  are  light  and  are  likely  to  so  con- 
tinue.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  at  current] 
rates,  but  no  advance  is  made  on  previous) 
bids. 

Fair  to  choice.  V  lb  23  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  commanding  steady  rates,  with  de- : 
mand  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  all  im-' 
mediate  offerings  of  prime  to  choice.  Mutton 
continues  to  be  offered  rather  freely  and  mar-j 
ket  lacks  firmness.  Hogs  declined  about] 
quarter  of  a  cent  within  the  weak,  as  mors] 
arrived  than  were  required  for  the  fresh  pork, 
trade,  and  packers  could  not  handle  them  at] 
the  prices  ruling,  being  compelled  to  compets] 
with  the  East. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  <p  lb   6  ® 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  @  I 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  1 

Mutton— ewes,  64®7c;  wethers   7  <8- 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   1  M 

HogB,  small,  fat   4  ® 

Hogs,  large  hard   4S®- 

Hogs,  feeders   3',®  I 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  ®  ! 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   64® 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  ®  1 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  lb   8  ® 

Poultry. 

Old  Chickens  of  desirable  size  and  in  good 
condition  were  in  request,  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, but  young  stock  of  all  kinds  dragged 
at  low  figures,  offerings  being  largely  of  lat- 
ter sort.  Turkeys  were  not  plentiful  and  in 
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Get  water 

from  the  ground  if  none  comes  from  the 
sky.  Use  a  Fulton  pump  (for  irrigat- 
ing) and  get  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  an  hour — more  gallons  than  by 
any  other  kind  of  pump,  because  it 
gives  a  continuous  stream. 
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a  small  way  brought  moderately  good  prices. 
Ducks  and  Geese  sold  at  about  same  low 
range  last  quoted,  demand  for  either  kind 
not  being  very  brisk. 


Turkeys,  live  hens,  fl  lb  12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  13  @  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00@5  00 

Fryers  3  00@3  50 

Broilers,  large  3  00@3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00@2  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  2  75@4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 


Batter. 

Values  have  remained  fairly  steady  in  the 
market  for  fresh  butter  since  last  review. 
There  is  considerable  coming  forward  for  this 
time  of  year,  especially  when  the  dry  season 
is  taken  into  consideration.  In  a  week  or  two 
an  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  is  an- 
ticipated, and  an  improvement  in  the  demand 
is  also  looked  for.  Under  such  conditions 
values  will  harden.  Packed  butter  is  in  lib- 
eral supply  and  market  is  quiet. 


Creamery  extras,  $  lb  20  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  19  @— 

Creamery  seconds  18  @ — 

Dairy  select  19  @— 

Dairy  seconds  16  ®18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 


Cheese. 

Owing  to  a  marked  falling  off  in  receipts, 
the  market  is  firmer  and  a  quotable  advance 
in  values  has  been  established  of  fully  half  a 
cent.  Further  hardening  in  rates  is  likely  to 
be  experienced  in  the  near  future.  Eastern 
cheese  is  in  increased  stock  and  market  for 
same  is  showing  more  ease. 


California  fancy  flat,  new   9  @  9K 

California,  good  to  choice   8(4®  9 

California,  fair  to  good   ...  7V4@  8H 

California  Cheddar   9^@11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9H@H 


Eggs- 
Market  for  choice  te  select  eggs  is  firm  at  a 
further  advance.  Receipts  of  domestic  are 
light  from  all  quarters,  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion is  strictly  select.  Eastern  eggs  are 
in  moderate  receipt,  but  these  are  also  being 
more  firmly  held,  owing  to  higher  prices  at 
primary  points.  Cold  storage  eggs  will  soon 
come  into  requisition,  supplies  of  the  same 
being  liberal. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 21  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  18  @20 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @17 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  14  @18 

Vegetables. 

All  the  late  summer  varieties  were  in  suffi- 
ciently liberal  stock  to  cause  the  market  for 
the  same  to  incline  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Cucumbers  and  Squash  were  especially  plen- 
tiful and  cheap.  Yellow  Onions  ruled  steady. 
Red  Onions  are  now  nearly  out. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  *  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  fl  ft   2H@  4 

Boans,  Lima,  ft  ft   3@  4 

Beans,  Refuge,  ft  ft   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft   2tf@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  sack   75®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  fl  orate   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  50 

Cucumbers,  $  small  box   15®  -25 

Egg  Plant,  fl  large  box   50®  75 

Garlic,  flfi>     2®  2& 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  ft  box   50®  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   70®  90 

Onions,  New  Red   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  fl  ft   2®  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  fl  sack   1  00®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fl  large  box   50®  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  fl  large  box   1  00®  1  25 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  fl  box     — ®  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx    — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  fl  large  box.    . .  25®  50 

Tomatoes,  fl  6-in.  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  ft  4-in.  box   40®  75 


Potatoes. 

Market  was  not  heavily  supplied  with  pota- 
toes of  any  sort  and  the  proportion  which 
could  be  termed  choice  was  small.  Best  quali- 
ties were  sought  after  at  full  figures.  Values 
for  fair  to  medium  stock  inclined  downward. 

Burbanks,  River,  fl  cental   60@1  05 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,fictl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ft  ctl   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandto   75®  85 

Early  Rose   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile   65®  80 

Sweet  River,  *  cental    — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
The  fresh  fruit  market  has  not  been  heavily 
stocked  with  choice  of  any  description,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  the  current  season.  Good 
prices  are  being  realized,  especially  for  desir- 
able tree  fruit,  offering  in  bulk  to  canners. 
Choice  apricots  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
particularly  desirable  lots  would  doubtless 
command  a  moderate  advance  on  quotable 
rates.  Very  few  peaches  or  pears  have  yet 
arrived  in  bulk,  so  they  are  hardly  quotable 
as  yet  in  a  regular  way  for  round  lots,  imme- 
diate delivery.  Canners  bid  $25  per  ton,  how- 
ever, for  prime  Bartletts,  $25r»)30  per  ton  for 
choice  Freestone  peaches  and  $70@80  per  ton 
for  choice  to  select  Cling  peaches,  with  some 
sales  reported  at  an  advance  on  these  figures, 
but  not  in  a  way  to  warrant  quoting.  Some 
Clings  were  placed  at  the  equivalent  of  $100 
per  ton,  but  the  quantity  was  very  small  and 
the  quality  strictly  choice.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  trans'er  could  be  duplicated.  Washing- 
ton plums  in  bulk  are  quotable  at  $10@15  per 


ton.  Apple  market  was  firm  for  desirable 
stock,  large  and  sound,  such  being  in  good  re- 
quest, with  arrivals  and  offerings  of  this  sort 
of  light  proportions.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  wormy 
fruit  cannot  in  the  future  be  legally  handled 
in  this  center.  Consignments  are  subject  to 
confiscation,  some  having  already  met  this 
fate,  and  persons  who  insist  on  selling  or  car- 
rying this  infected  fruit  are  subject  to  arrest 
and  fine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  that 
the  vigorous  measures  now  being  taken  to 
stamp  out  this  pest  will  be  attended  with 
success. 


Apricots,  ft  ton  40  00®75  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  box  !   40®  75 

Apples,  ft  50-ft.  box    50®  1  00 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   2  50®  4  00 

Currants,  ft  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Raspberries,  fl  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   50®  90 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  75 

Gooseberries,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  White,  ft  crate   50®  1  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  fl  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nectarines,  White  ft  box   50®  75 

Mutmeg  Melon,  fl  box.    1  00®  1  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  fl  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  ton   20  00@30  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ft  large  box   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          7  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Peaches,  ft  box   30®  75 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  fl  ton.  .70  00(ai85  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 20  00@30  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ft  box   25®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  fl  ton  10  00@15  Oo 

Prunes,  fl  box  or  crate   25®  65 

Watermelons,  per  100    6  00@15  00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  presents  a  strong  tone,  especially 
for  Apricots  and  Peaches,  these  being  the 
first  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Arrivals  of  new 
crop  have  been  thus  far  almost  wholly  oi  Apri- 
cots, but  Peaches  are  due  on  the  maruetatan 
early  day  and  are  being  offered  in  moderate 
quantity  to  arrive.  Peaches  are  quotable  at 
5%@6c  for  good  average  stock  and  up  to  7%c 
for  select  unpeeled,  with  no  heavy  quantitiss 
obtainable  at  these  figures.  Apricots  are  run- 
ning not  only  light  as  to  quantity,  but  very 
small  in  size  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Values  are,  on  the  other  hand,  tending  to  high 
levels,  although  still  low,  considering  the 
price  of  the  fresh  fruit,  or  even  the  price  of 
the  cured  fruit  in  some  earlier  years.  Fancy 
Moorparks  in  5-lb.  paper  cartons  were  sold  in 
this  market  in  the  early  '80s  at  27c  per  lb. 
from  first  hands.  This  fact  is  so  remote  from 
more  recent  conditions  that  it  sounds  like  a 
Munchausen  tale  at  this  date.  Tje  market  is 
now  quotable  at  9@12c  for  fair  to  select  Roy- 
als, with  some  holders  asking  more.  There 
have  been  no  Moorparks  thus  far  this  season 
to  te3t  the  market.  As  Apricots  have  been 
introduced  the  past  few  years  into  many  new 
fields  at  low  prices,  it  is  believed  the  call  this 
season  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  at  compara- 
tively good  figures  all  available  supplies. 
Prune  market  is  firm  and  higher,  the  mini- 
mum price  now  for  the  four  sizes  being  3%c 
for  Santa  Claras  and  3^c  for  Sonomas.  New 
evaporated  Apples  are  offering  for  forward  de- 
livery at  6%c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10H@12 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  ®— 

Apples,  in  boxes   8V4®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   —  ® — 

Nectarines,  White   4H@  5)4 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5H@  6H 

Peaches,  uDpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7J4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  @12tf 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4J4®  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   f>%®  6 

50— 60's  ;   4M@  4K 

60— 70's   8V4®  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90's   2M@  3 

90— 100's   2H@— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3ti@3V4c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25- to  boxes, 
)^c  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3t4@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3J<® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4^4® — 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   —  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3H@  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  ®  1V4 


The  following  regarding  the  dried  fruit 


market  in  the  East  comes  through  from  New 
York  by  recent  mail : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  been  a  little 
better  this  week,  jobbers  taking  quite  a  good  deal 
of  fruit,  and,  with  light  remaining  stocks,  holders 
are  asking  slightly  higher  prices  at  the  close  and 
outside  quotations  have  been  exceeded  in  some 
cases,  especially  for  prime.  Damp  or  defective 
stock  is  offered  low  and  has  no  settled  value.  Buy- 
ing in  futures  has  been  active  and  higher  prices 
have  been  realized;  prime  have  sold  for  October 
delivery  at  8c  and  a  higher  figure  is  now  asked, 
though  8c  could  probably  be  shaded  for  later  de- 
livery. There  has  been  no  business  of  importance 
in  sun-dried  apples  and  holders  would  make  con- 
cessions in  prices  if  buyers  could  be  interested. 
Chops  are  about  cleaned  up  and  values  nominal  in 
absence  of  demand;  for  future  delivery  3c  is  being 
asked  and  Z^c  has  been  bid.  Cores  and  skins  are 
very  quiet;  2c  might  be  shaded  by  close  buyers; 
for  new  lV4c  is  bid  for  future  delivery,  with  12£c 
asked.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  small  fruits;  a 
few  raspberries  have  appeared,  but  not  enough 
done  to  establish  prices;  new  cherries  have  weak- 
ened to  8H@9c  under  free  offerings  from  other 
markets;  blackberries  and  huckleberries  neg- 
lected and  nominal.  California  apricots  and 
peaches  held  steady,  but  latter  rather  slow,  more 
particularly  unpeeled.  California  prunes  have 
met  an  active  demand,  especially  the  lowest 
grades— 37s@4c  goods— and  tone  is  firm;  40s  and 
50s  are  scarce. 


Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3%®  8 


Raising. 

Beyond  a  little  jobbing  trade,  within  range 
of  unchanged  quotations,  there  is  no  business 
to  record.  The  market  is  easy  in  tone.  Raisins 
of  1897  curing  are  still  coming  forward  in  mod- 
erate quantity.  Prospects  for  coming  crop 
continue  in  the  main  to  be  reported  first- 
class. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fl  ft  3V4@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    2M@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1V4@2 

Sultanas  2y,@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  13£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1V4 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  about  run  their  full  time  for 
the  current  season.  There  are  few  now  offer- 
ing and  few  wanted.  Lemons  are  in  better 
supply  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  but 
are  in  fair  request  and  market  remains  mod- 
erately firm.  Limes  are  not  offering  in  large 
quantity.    Prices  remain  as  before. 


Oranges— Navel  ft  box   — ®  — 

St.  Michaels   1  25®  1  75 

Seedlings   1  00®  1  25 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  1  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fl  box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  75®  2  25 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  25®  1  75 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  50 


Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  firm,  with  stocks  too  light 
to  admit  of  much  trading.  Walnuts  are  ruling 
very  quiet,  there  being  scarcely  any  inquiry 
at  present.  Peanuts  of  good  to  choice  quality 
are  in  fair  request  at  full  current  rates. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7H@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  ift 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ®— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-pioked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ©  8 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  p.er 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


OFFERS    FOR  WINE. 

A  i-3lvent  German  firm  desires  to  buy  directly 
from  produoers,  cheap  California  wine.  Address 
D.  279,  care  of  Haasensteln  &  Vogler,  A.  u.,  Ham- 
burg. 


n 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  aa 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '98. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Flour,  M-sks  

56,544 

200,106 

236,165 

Wheat, otls,  ... 

56,879 

156,869 

362,984 

22,775 

53,235 

236,013 

13,120 

29,295 

23,610 

1,750 

10,425 

1,350 

1,350 

3,995 

Beans,  sks  

1,691 

4,814 

12,875 

27,244 

67,122 

47,127 

4,223 

13,307 

5,077 

3,700 

8,211 

11,410 

1,130 

4,651 

6,307 

Hops,  bales  

250 
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EXPORTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '98. 

Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

Flour,  H-sks  

27,489 

91,508 

131,668 

Wheat,  ctls  

56,715 

141,652 

345,485 

Barley,  ctls  

7,253 

15,711 

101,918 

765 

2,563 

1,312 

528 

1,937 

3,897 

1,766 

2,667 

28,406 

912 

3,121 

5,069 

205,593 

205,593 

2,153,500 

Hops,  fts  

1,416 

62,726 

4,552 

Honey,  cases..  .. 

189 

209 

855 

978 

3,172 

3,417 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


NEW  YORK,  July  22. —  California  fruit  sales: 
Plums— Eureka,  $5  single  crate ;  Wickson,  $1.70® 
2.60;  Egg,  $1®1.50;  Columbia,  $1.35;  Purple  Duane, 
$1.35;  Diamond,  80c@$l. .35;  Burbanks,  $1.34;  Wash- 
ingtons,  75c@1.20;  Bradshaws,  $1.15;  Satsumas, 
80c;  Peach,  70c;  Abundance,  60c.  Pears— Bart- 
letts, $1.56@2.20  box.  Prunes— Tragedys,  70c@$1.35 
single  crate;  German,  75c@$1.15.  Grapes— Fon- 
tainbleau,  $1.30  single  crate.  Peaches— Early 
Crawfords,75c@$l  box;  Fosters,  80@95c;  St.  Johns, 
80c;  Deckeos,  80@95c;  Hale's  Earlys,  70c.  Sixteen 
cars  sold. 

Chicago,  July  22.— California  fruit  sales :  Pears— 
Bartletts,  $1.50@1.75  box.  Grapes — Fontainbleau, 
45c@$1.75  single  crate.  Plums — Wicksons,  70c@ 
$1.60  single  crate;  Burbanks,  $1@1.35:  Quackenbos, 
$1.15®1.30;  Purple  Duane,  85c(5i$1.25;  Washingtons, 
65c@$1.15;  Egg,  $1.05@1.10;  other  varieties,  55c® 
$1.05.  Prunes— Tragedys,  90c@$1.35  siDgle  crate; 
Silver,  $1.05;  German,  $1.  Nectarines,  Red,  $1.15 
single  crate.  Peaches— Early  Crawfords,  45@85c 
box;  Fosters,  70@80c;  Deckers,  70c.  Five  cars 
sold. 

Chicago,  July  25.  —  California  fruit  sales: 
Plums— Washington,  $1.10;  Purple  Duane,  $105. 
Prunes— Tragedy,  $1@1.25.  Pears— Bartlett,  $.20® 
1.58. 

New  York,  July  25.  —  California  fruit  sales: 
Plums— Peach,  $1.30@2;  Satsuma,  70c@$1.30;  Bur- 
bank,  55c@$1.55;  Washington,  30c@$1.15;  Purple 
Duane,  85c@$l. 30;  Walling,  65c.  Prunes— Tragedy, 
60c@$1.30;  German,  87c.  Pears,  Bartlett,  {1.20® 
1.95.  Cherries  —  Royal  Anne,  35c@$1.60;  Repub- 
lican, 40c. 

New  York,  July  26.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day:  Plums— Washington,  75@90c;  Bradshaw,  65c 
@.$1.25;  Columbia,  90c@$1.05;  Royal  Hative,  56c. 
Prunes— Tragedy,  50c ;  German,  75@90c.  Cherries 
—Royal  Anne,  25c@70c.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.40 
@1.70. 

Chicago,  July  26.— California  fruit  sold  to-day: 
Pears— Bartlett,  90c@$1.40  per  box.  Prunes— Trag- 
edy, $1.05(31.21  per  single  crate.  Plums— Wash- 
ington, $1.15  per  single  crate;  Bradshaw,  75c@ 
$1.10;  Burbanks,  90c;  Columbia,  85c.  Nectarines— 
65c  per  single  crate.  Peaches— Fosters,  65c  per 
single  box;  Early  Crawfords,  40@65c;  St.  Johns, 
30c  i  Hale's  Early,  30c. 


California  Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  July  27.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ft  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  8Hc;  wood 
dried  prime,  8%@9c;  choice,  9><(c;  fancy,  9^c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  ft  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8V4@10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@8c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


LIGHTNING   WELL  MACHINERY. 


Herewith  is  illustrated  a  well-sinking  machine 
of  heavy  construction,  practioally  made,  durable, 
and  embodying  the  result  of  experience  gained  by 
years  of  actual  field  work.  It  will  handle  the  jet- 
ting, rotary,  elliptical,  cable  or  pole  drilling  tools, 
and  will  be  furnished  with  horse,  steam  or  gaso- 
line power.  It  is  manufactured  by  The  American 
Well  Works,  Aurora,  Ills.;  Chicago,  Ills.;  Dallas, 
Texas. 


Thorough,  Competent  Orchardlst  and  Far- 
mer wants  charge  of  ranch,  able  to  do  all  mechan- 
ical work  required  on  ranch  or  residence.  Highest 
references  or  cash  security  if  necessary.  Address 
C.  P.  S.,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 


>f?T!VDEWEY,STRONG  &C0.^>ffN^ 

[i    patents!  J 

^^^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.Vi^ 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


A   Bursal  Hernia. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  on  my  ranch  a  valuable  mule,  on 
whose  hock  joint  a  lump  began  to  form  some  months  ago,  and 
at  the  present  time  has  grown  to  about  one-half  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  tumorous  nature,  soft  and  pli- 
able, gives  no  pain  or  discomfort  in  work  whatever,  but  seems 
to  be  growing  steadily.  Will  Dr.  Creely  kindly  give  me, 
through  the  Press,  some  information  on  the  subject,  and  a 
possible  way  of  curing  it  l.  The  animal  has  never  strained  it 
in  pulling,  but  probably  wrenched  the  joint  in  playing  with 
the  other  mules,  though  he  has  never  shown  any  lameness 
whatever.— J.  D.  Dozier,  Anderson. 

It  is  a  bursal  hernia  due  to  a  strain  in  pulling.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  group  of  injuries  as  windgall, 
throughpin,  bog  spavin,  etc.  It  could  be  removed  by 
blistering  with  bin-iodide  mercury,  1  part;  vaseline, 
(3  parts.  A  truss  would  also  remove  it,  but  it  would 
return  again  at  the  first  severe  strain. 

A    Skin  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  horse  which  for  about  six  months 
past  has  not  appeared  to  be  in  first-class  condition,  though  till 
recently  I  have  attributed  a  certain  dullness  to  hard  work, 
rather  than  ill  health.  His  work  has  not  been  unreasonably 
hard,  but  recently  he  has  had  both  sore  shoulders  and  neck, 
and  now  there  are  a  number  of  pimples— small  lumps— on  one 
side  under  the  collar  and  in  spots  on  the  neck  and  forehead. 
Scratching  with  fingernails  removes  most  of  the  hair  and  a 
heavy  dandruff-like  substance,  leaving  small  bare  spots,  giv- 
ing the  skin  a  mangy  appearance. — "G.  G.,"  Ophir. 

It  is  erythema,  or  eczema.  First  give  a  good 
purge:  one  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes  in  solution 
(warm  water).  Wash  with  carbolic  water,  very 
strong.  Apply  to  the  spots:  Phenyle,  1  part;  olive 
oil,  4  parts.  Give  internally:  Nitrate  of  potash,  4 
ozs.;  iodide  of  potash,  1*  ozs. ;  citrate  of  iron,  A  oz.; 
make  into  twelve  powders,  and  give  one  daily. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


The  Tuberculin  Test. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  the  head  of 
the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission  thinks  of  the 
tuberculin  test  after  the  severe  wrenching  which  of- 
ficial cow  killing  has  had  in  New  England.  An  en- 
quirer writes  this  note  to  the  Massachusetts  Plough- 
man : 

Is  it  a  fact  that  many  cattle  well,  or  so  nearly  well  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  detect  even  slight  traces  of  tuberculo- 
sis by  post  mortem  examination,  cannot  stand  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  that  the  cattle  commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
killed  all  the  cattle  they  officially  visited  which  did  not  stand 
the  tuberculin  test.notwithstanding  that  post  mortem  exami- 
nation proved  them  to  be  so  free  from  tuberculosis  that  it  was 
nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  detect  any  traces  of  the  disease? 
As  I  read  certain  papers,  this  idea  is  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
and  it  seems  incredible  that  such  killing  was  carried  on  by 
the  cattle  commissioners  of  your  State  till  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  or  more  were  paid  for  the  cattle  killed.  I  think 
the  case  cannot  be  as  bad  as  it  thus  appears. 

ANSWER    BV    DR.   PETERS,    CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS CATTLE  COMMISSION. 

Cattle  that  are  so  slightly  diseased  with  tuberculo- 
sis as  to  require  a  very  careful  post  mortem  examina- 
tion to  detect  the  lesions,  will  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test  quite  as  much  as  animals  that  are  more  clearly 
diseased.  Cattle  that  are  very  extensively  diseased 
occasionally  do  not  react  at  all  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
but  such  creatures  can  be  picked  out  on  a  physical 
examination,  as  a  rule,  if  a  competent  veterinarian 
makes  the  test.  Occasionally  a  healthy  cow  may 
have  a  high  temperature  the  day  after  testing,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  reaction,  and  the  cow  found 
free  from  disease  on  post  mortem. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  the  past  four  years,  it  has 
been  customary  to  use  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  and  to  kill  all  cattle  that  reacted  to  it,  either 
burying  them  or  making  fertilizer  of  their  carcasses, 
if  any  trace  of  the  disease  was  found.  I  do  not  think 
the  fault  lies  with  the  present  cattle  commissioners, 
as  the  law  they  have  been  working  under  has  been  a 
wasteful  and  extravagant  one,  providing  that  dis- 
eased cattle  must  be  killed  and  paid  for  by  the  State, 
and  also  that  no  diseased  animal,  no  matter  how 
slightly  infected,  could  be  used  for  food. 

The  present  Legislature  amended  the  law  so  that 
the  cattle  commissioners  can  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  local  inspectors  of  animals  and  provis- 
ions, for  the  inspection  of  meat,  to  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  meat  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — that 
is,  cattle  with  very  slight  localized  tuberculous  le- 
sions are  not  to  be  considered  unfit  for  beef.  This  will 
stop  a  portion  of  the  waste. 

Furthermore,  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  that  ani- 
mals that  react  to  tuberculin,  but  show  no  other  evi- 
dence of  disease,  should  necessarily  be  killed.  I 
think  where  an  owner  has  his  herd  tested  the  react- 
icg  animals,  if  physically  free  from  disease,  might  be 
milked  until  dry,  and  fed  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  sham- 
bles when  through  milking.  This  system  will  allow  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  at  a  very  small  cost  to 
the  State. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  under  the  laws  relating 
to  diseases  of  cattle  which  we  have  had  to  enforce, 
that  many  cattle  have  been  killed  that  did  not  en- 
danger the  public  health,  and  which  had  much  bet- 
ter have  been  left  in  possession  of  their  owners.  This 


is  especially  the  case  in  many  milkmen's  herds,  who 
have  simply  wished  the  State  to  take  a  farrow  cow, 
nearly  dry,  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  they  could 
get  elsewhere,  and  who  have  replaced  such  animals 
with  others  that  may  have  been  as  bad  or  worse  than 
the  ones  that  were  taken.  Or,  if  the  diseased  had 
been  replaced  by  healthy  ones,  the  new  purchases 
would  soon  have  been  as  badly  diseased,  or  worse, 
than  those  taken  by  the  State,  owing  to  the  owner 
neglecting  to  disinfect  the  place  properly  where  the 
condemned  cows  stood,  or  the  new  cows  being  con- 
taminated by  their  stable  companions. 

While  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in  some 
quarters,  and  many  herds  have  been  entirely  freed 
from  tuberculosis,  yet  I  fear  that  the  law  has  been 
extravagant,  and  that  under  different  methods  of 
work  as  much  good  could  have  been  accomplished  at 
far  less  expense. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Hints  on  Establishing  Mutton  Flocks. 

We  hope  there  will  be  many  who  will  establish 
small  flocks  of  mutton  sheep  in  the  near  future. 
Many  have  land  which  can  well  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  home  meat  supply  and  the  chance  of 
an  occasional  sale  to  advantage  a  few  sheep  will  pay 
well.  Dr.  John  A.  Craig  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station  gives  some  suggestions  on  starting  in 
with  mutton  sheep  which  will  be  helpful  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  elsewhere. 

A  Good  Ram. — In  establishing  a  flock  of  grade 
mutton  sheep  it  is  a  profitable  policy  in  our  experi- 
ence to  put  as  much  value  as  possible  in  a  ram.  This 
means  that  if  you  can  put  $100  in  a  ram,  and  know 
that  the  value  is  there  (as  it  may  be),  it  would  be 
poor  policy  to  buy  one  at  half  that  price  when  you 
know  that  he  is  just  $50  inferior  to  the  other.  An 
active  and  impressive  ram  properly  treated  will  be- 
get at  least  300  lambs  while  at  the  head  of  the  flock, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  it  does  not  take  the  good 
$100-ram  long  to  make  up  the  first  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  one  at  $50  that  is  only  half  as 
good.  In  referring  to  high-priced  rams,  this  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  honors  they  have  won  in  the 
show  ring.  The  high-priced  rams  are  usually  those 
that  have  been  winners  of  many  prizes;  but  this  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  here.  A  greater 
mistake  cannot  be  made  than  to  buy  a  highly  fitted 
prize  winner,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be. 
They  almost  invariably  prove  infertile  or  incapable 
of  service.  While  it  is  hardly  possible  to  injure  a 
lamb  by  too  liberal  feeding,  provided  exercise  to  an 
unlimited  extent  is  given,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  highly  fitted  yearlings  and 
those  of  more  mature  age  are  practically  worthless 
in  the  breeding  flock.  The  high-priced  rams  give 
good  value  when  they  are  vigorous  without  having 
been  pampered  or  starved,  and  most  certainly  when 
they  show  that  they  have  the  merit  that  attracts 
higher  prices  in  the  common  market. 

In  the  Ewe  Flock. — Attention  should  be  directed 
toward  selecting  the  ewes  that  are  the  deepest 
milkers,  those  that  suckle  their  lambs  best  and  have 
the  densest  fleeces  for  their  own  protection.  To  se- 
cure heavy  weights  in  the  lambs,  and  have  them 
show  the  smooth  appearance  of  coat  and  form  which 
indicates  thrift,  the  ewes  must  be  free  milkers.  It 
matters  little  if  a  ewe  is  not  as  nicely  rounded  in 
form  as  she  might  be.  If  she  is  a  good  milker,  she 
deserves  the  premier  position  in  a  Hock.  In  fact, 
the  thinnest  ewes  at  weaning  time  are  invariably  the 
best  mothers,  so  that  when  the  culling  out  is  to  be 
done  it  should  be  guided  solely  on  the  ewe's  record 
as  a  mother,  and  not  on  points  of  style  or  smooth- 
ness. Ewes  vary  considerably  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  lambs  they  rear  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  discarding  a 
ewe  on  one  year's  record  when  she  has  many  better 
to  sustain  her  reputation. 

The  Feeding  of  the  Ewe  Lambs. — The  feeding  of  the 
ewe  lambs  that  are  to  furnish  the  new  material  for 
the  flock  should  be  liberal  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Feed  them  liberally  on  oats,  and  see  that  they  get 
the  best  pasturage  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  for 
them,  and  it  will  be  found  surprising  how  lusty  they 
will  grow  during  the  first  nine  months  of  their  lives. 
More  can  be  done  by  liberally  feeding  the  ewe  lambs, 
to  secure  weight  of  both  body  and  fleece  in  the  flock, 
than  by  any  other  course  that  might  be  adopted.  It 
is  evident  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fleece;  and, 
after  the  ewe  lambs  have  been  liberally  fed  during 
the  first  year,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  check  their 
growth  afterwards,  as  they  then  possess  the  power 
to  do  for  themselves  to  a  greater  degree. 

In  a  Grade  Flock. — When  the  lambs  are  sold  to  the 
butcher,  uniformity  counts  for  something.  To  se- 
cure this,  it  should  be  an  axiom  for  every  flock 
master  to  never  sell  or  dispose  of  a  ram  that  proves 
to  be  a  valuable  breeder,  as  well  as  a  getter  of  su- 
perior lambs.  Such  a  ram  should  be  permanently 
retained  at  the  head  of  the  flock  and  bred  to  the 
same  ewes  year  after  year  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.    In  this  way  there  continues  to  be  similarity 


in  the  basis  of  the  flock.  Then,  in  choosing  a  new 
ram  to  mate  with  the  get  of  the  other,  look  for  those 
qualities  that  are  absent  in  the  ewes  to  be  bred  to 
him.  It  is  by  balanced  breeding  that  the  greatest 
progress  may  be  made.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
truth  that  every  sheep  has  a  fault;  and  when  the 
ewes  are  uniformly  faulty  in  any  feature  of  fleece  or 
form,  the  aim  of  the  shepherd  should  be  to  secure  a 
ram  to  correct  it.  The  two  rams  now  in  use  in  our 
flock  will  illustrate  this  principle.  The  Allen  ram  is 
inclined  to  be  coarse  in  bone  and  fleece.  While  pos- 
sessed of  the  advantage  of  size  and  weight  of  body 
and  fleece,  there  is  too  much  coarseness  in  these 
points.  The  fleece  is  too  open  and  coarse  in  fiber 
and  the  frame  too  strong.  The  young  ram  is  strong 
in  the  features  that  are  absent  in  the  other.  He  has 
a  fine-fibered,  dense  fleece;  he  is  short  in  his  legs 
and  muscular  in  the  twist,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
is  not  markedly  deficient  in  any  other  point.  Being 
exceptionally  long  and  low,  with  an  excellent  fleece, 
we  can  overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  slightly  under- 
sized, for  the  reason  that  the  other  ram  tended  too 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Grain  Mixture  for  Lambs. — Having  made  several 
trials  with  corn,  oats,  bran  and  peas  for  feeding 
lambs  before  and  after  they  had  been  weaned,  and 
having  found  ground  corn  the  most  profitable  to 
feed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  start  a  series  of 
experiments  in  which  these  several  foods  were  com- 
bined with  corn.  The  lambs  will  not  eat  as  much  of 
the  ground  corn  as  they  will  of  the  other  foods,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  continue  as  thrifty  on  a  ration 
of  ground  corn.  By  introducing  some  other  grain, 
so  as  to  make  a  mixed  ration,  it  was  thought  that 
more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained.  With 
this  in  view,  fifteen  lambs  and  their  nine  dams  were 
divided  into  three  lots.  The  ewes  were  fed  the  same 
and  given  experiments  were  made  which  showed  that 
ground  corn,  unmixed  with  any  other  grains,  gave 
the  most  profitable  returns.  The  total  amount  of 
gain  was  practically  the  same  in  all  the  lots,  but  the 
cost  of  gain  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  ground  corn. 

The  mixture  of  corn  and  peas,  however,  seems  to 
be  a  ration  that  the  lambs  relish  as  they  grow  older, 
but  previous  to  weaning  none  of  these  mixtures  seem 
to  give  as  satisfactory  results  as  the  ground  corn. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  feeding  such  a  ration 
as  ground  corn  alone  there  is  likely  to  be  more  sick- 
ness among  the  lambs  than  if  they  have  a  mixed  ra- 
tion. Aside  from  this,  the  addition  of  oats  or  peas 
to  the  ration  of  unground  corn  produced  no  appreci- 
able benefit,  while  it  increased  the  cost  in  every 
instance. 


Beet  Pulp  for  Feed. 

The  beet  sugar  establishment  at  Crockett  is  ready 
to  deliver  beat  pulp  to  the  farmers  for  stock  feed, 
and  Superintendent  K.  G.  Kaap  furnishes  the  Mar- 
tinez County  Paper  the  following  information  as  to 
how  to  store,  preserve  and  prepare  feed  for  stock. 

The  storing  of  beet  pulp  can  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Dig  a  trench  in  the  ground  where  drain- 
age can  be  obtained  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
dig  it  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  amount  of  pulp  to 
be  stored  away.  The  wall  of  the  pit  should  be  sloping 
enough  to  prevent  caving  in,  and  at  the  bottom  should 
be  placed  a  plank  floor,  and  beneath  the  floor  a  flume 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  that  the  pulp  con- 
tains. After  the  pit  is  filled  with  pulp,  build  a  roof 
over  the  same  to  carry  off  the  rain.  The  upper  layer 
of  the  pulp  will  mold  to  the  extent  of  10  or  12  inches, 
which  excludes  the  air  from  the  balance  of  the  pulp, 
which  will  be  fit  for  feed.  For  feeding  dairy  cattle, 
it  is  best  to  use  a  machine  to  cut  up  some  hay  or 
straw,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  to  the  amount  of  200 
or  300  pounds  to  the  ton  of  pulp.  It  should  be  fed 
from  a  trough,  and,  if  used  for  milch  cows,  some  bran 
or  other  grain  should  be  used  to  give  good  results. 
On  most  places  in  this  State  they  do  not  cut  up  the 
hay  or  straw,  but  mix  it  with  the  pulp,  by  taking  a 
fork  of  hay  and  spreading  it  in  the  trough  and  put- 
ting on  the  same.  Several  thousand  of  cattle  are 
fed  on  the  pulp  in  this  State  with  good  result,  and 
cattle  like  it  after  being  used  to  the  same.  The  re- 
finery at  Crockett  delivers  the  pulp  on  board  of  cars 
or  boats  for  $1  per  ton,  and  freight  by  boats  will  be 
very  reasonable  because  they  can  take  pulp  back  on 
the  same  boats  that  the  beets  are  hauled  to  the  fac- 
tory. If  any  large  quantity  will  be  taken,  the  refin- 
ery will  reduce  the  price  accordingly. 

An  Englishman  has  invented  a  memorandum  clock 
which  will  doubtless  prove  very  valuable  to  the  busy 
business  man,  who  is  eternally  forgetting  his  ap- 
pointments, etc.  A  mechanism  is  provided  whereby 
the  clock  can  be  "  loaded,"  as  it  were,  with  memo- 
randum, which  will  only  come  into  sight  when  the 
precise  moment  at  which  they  are  timed  to  appear 
arrives.  Thus,  by  glancing  at  the  clock,  the  busy 
man  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  is  to  be  done  next. 

It  is  thought  that  the  three  triple  expansion  crank 
and  fly-wheel  pumping  engines  to  be  built  by  a  Cin- 
cinnati company  for  the  water  works  of  that  city, 
will  be  the  largest  machines  ever  built  for  any  pur- 
pose. They  will  have  a  capacity  for  pumping  30,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day  each.  Each  engine  will  weigh 
1414  tons. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  2274 
immigrants  landed  in  San  Francisco,  bringing 
with  them  $214,520, 

—I.  D.  Applegate,  in  Klamath  county, 
Oregon,  sheared  21,600  pounds  of  wool  from 
2700  head  of  sheep. 

— Tails  of  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  ground  squirrels 
are  -worth  two  cents  each  delivered  to  the 
county  supervisors. 

—The  bark  Palmyra  is  at  Unga,  Alaska, 
with  the  first  cargo  of  coal  ever  taken  from 
Australia  to  Alaska. 

— Mr.  Dole  of  Honolulu,  U.  S.  A.,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Scrymser  Co.  for  a  cable 
thence  to  San  Diego,  Cal. 

— Now  that  Hawaii  is  annexed,  no  vessel 
flying  a  foreign  flag  can  do  business  between 
this  coast  and  the  islands. 

—Oregon  lumber  is  leaving  for  the  East  at 
the  rate  of  150  M.  feet  per  day  from  the  va- 
rious lumber  mills  of  Portland. 

— The  drouth  has  sent  southern  California 
cattlemen  into  the  Yosemite  park,  from  which 
they  are  being  ejected  by  U.  S.  officials. 

— Surveyor-General  Blair  reports  a  notable 
shrinkage  in  the  applications  forU.  S.  mineral 
surveys  since  the  new  rule  governing  patents 
went  into  effect. 

— Heldmair  &  New,  Chicago  contractors, 
have  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
breakwater  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  harbor.  It  is 
thought  now  that  active  work  will  soon  begin. 

—At  Grays  harbor,  Wash.,  there  is  a  scarc- 
ity of  labor.  Sawmills  are  paying  $1.50  per 
day  for  men.  There  is  room  for  100  laborers 
in  the  mills  at  the  harbor  at  steady  employ- 
ment. 

— Chas.  Fair  claims  to  have  successfully  ex- 
perimented with  a  plan  to  manufacture  illu- 
minating gas,  for  use  in  San  Francisco,  of 
35-candle  power,  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  per  M 
cubic  feet,  from  garbage. 

—From  the  Columbia  river,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, '98,  8,890,589  centals  of  wheat 
valued  at  $12,197,762  were  exported.  Exports 
of  flour  for  the  same  period  were  907,891  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $3,610,707. 

— June  shipments  of  redwood  lumber  from 
coast  ports  were  14,000  M.  feet,  a  falling  off 
of  3000  M.  feet  for  the  same  month  last  year, 
and  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30th  a  de- 
crease of  over  11,000  M.  feet. 

— At  Fresno,  Cal.,  the  drouth  affects  the 
San  Joaquin  Electric  Co.'s  long  distance 
transmission  plant,  which  is  barely  able  at 
present  to  furnish  power  or  light  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  water  in  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

—The  Lingham  T.  &  T.  Co.,  of  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  has  ordered  2000  M.  fir 
lumber  for  Delagoa  Bay  from  Pacific  coast 
mills.  This  company  has  shipped  30,000  M. 
lumber  from  Puget  sound  and  B.  C.  to  South 
Africa  in  the  past  nine  months. 

—The  fourth  ocean  log  raft  built  by  H.  E. 
Robertson  at  Stella,  on  the  Columbia  river, 
Wash.,  has  started  for  San  Francisco.  It 
scales  between  6,000,000  and  8,000,000  feet,  is 
600  feet  long,  63  feet  beam,  draws  20  feet  of 
water  and  is  cigar-shaped.  The  raft  is  in- 
sured. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  shows  that  in  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  '97,  there  were  813,602  tons 
of  dutiable  goods  imported;  in  the  same  time 
in  '98  there  were  977,868  tons.  The  increase 
in  exports  is  larger.  In  '97  there  were  11,824 
tons  of  dutiable  goods,  and  54,964  in  '98. 

—At  the  Great  Northern  tunnel  at  Welling- 
ton, Wash.,  the  tunnel  is  in  about  600  feet  at 
both  ends.  Three  shifts  employ  150  men. 
Wages  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.75  a  day,  board 
$4  a  week.  Trouble  is  experienced  in  getting 
men  because  of  the  wages.  Men  who  get 
$1.50  a  day  have  very  little  after  they  have 
paid  board  and  for  necessities  of  life. 

—The  projected  contract  between  the 
Spreckels  sugar  refineries  and  Los  Angeles 
oil  producers  for  the  daily  delivery  of  500  bar- 
rels of  oil  for  a  year  has  fallen  through.  The 
price  named  was  81%c  a  barrel  f.  o.  b.  Los 
Angeles.  Oil  is  now  $1  per  barrel,  spot  deliv- 
ery. Southern  California's  present  San  Fran- 
cisco shipments  average  15,000  barrels 
monthly. 

— Illustrating  how  war  augments  expenses, 
an  officer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
says  that  it  will  cost  the  company  $25,000  a 
year  for  revenue  stamps  on  checks  in  paying 
employes.  The  company  contemplated  run- 
ning a  pay  car  and  paying  in  cash,  which  was 
the  custom  throughout  its  lines  until  a  year 
ago,  but  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  pay- 
ing by  check. 

—The  California  cereal  year  ended  the 
30th  ult.  During  the  year  there  were  ex- 
ported from  the  State  9,922,021  centals  of 
wheat,  valued  at  $15,005,713,  and  832,030  bar- 
rels of  flour,  valued  at  $3,600,636.  The  ex- 
ports of  barley  were  2,982,792  centals,  value, 
$3,474,274.  The  total  California  crop  of  wheat 
is  estimated  to  have  been  1,865,642,000  centals. 
The  wheat  and  barley  crops  of  this  year  will 
be  less  than  half  the  above. 

— W.  A.  Bissell,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  says: 
"  The  Santa  Fe  expects  to  enter  the  field  of 
Asiatic  commerce  in  competition  with  other 
lines.  We  are  to  have  a  line  of  steamers  to 
the  Orient  running  out  of  San  Diego  by  Oct. 
1st.  We  want  some  of  the  business  that  has 
been  so  profitable  to  the  northern  lines.  We 
believe  that  there  is  room  for  another  line 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Orient." 

— The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  made  a  con- 
tract for  15,000  tons  of  70-pound  steel  rails  to 
be  delivered  in  October  to  be  laid  on  the  west 
end  of  the  main  line,  which  will  practically 
complete  the  laying  of  heavy  rails  on  the  en- 
tire line  from  Granger,  Wyo.,  to  Huntington, 
Or.  The  company  has  on  hand  550  miles  of 
52-pound  rails  piled  along  the  road,  which  was 


replaced  by  the  new  steel.  This  is  enough  to 
lay  track  from  Milford,  Utah,  to  Manvel, 
Cal.,  including  all  switches,  spurs  and  side- 
tracks, and  a  branch  to  Pioche,  Nev.,  and  one 
to  St.  George,  Utah,  should  such  a  road  be 
built.  Manvel  is  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  California  Eastern,  which  connects  at 
Blake,  Cal.,  with  the  Santa  Fe. 

— From  custom-house  returns  of  a  table 
showing  the  business  of  the  Puget  Sound 
collection  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  exports  and  imports  for  the  year 
aggregate  $23,008,991,  the  principal  articles  of 
export  being  8,023,912  bushels  of  wheat,  615,155 
barrels  of  flour,  130,168  M.  feet  of  lumber  and 
miscellaneous  merchandise,  shipped  principally 
to  China  and  Japan,  valued  at  $7,952,046. 
There  were  1624  entrances  and  1868  clearances 
in  the  district,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,233,532.- 

— Vessels  of  the  revenue  fleet  are  to  be 
equipped  for  patrol  duty  along  this  coast. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Mozier  of  the  Alba- 
tross will  be  at  the  head  of  the  fleet.  The 
vessels  under  his  command  will  include  the 
Grant,  the  Corwin,  the  Rush  and  the  Perry. 
The  Corwin  is  now  at  San  Diego  and  the 
Perry  is  on  the  Columbia  river.  These  ves- 
sels will  be  supplied  with  new  rapid  fire  guns 
and  some  of  them  may  ultimately  be  sent  to 
the  Philippines  for  revenue  work  or  scouting 
duty. 

—On  Sept.  6th,  '98,  there  will  be  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  southern  California 
thrown  open,  subject  to  entry  in  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  No.  317  New  High 
street,  Los  Angeles.  This  land  has  been  held 
by  the  railroad  company  and  its  assigns,  but 
now  reverts  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. This  section  takes  in  a  majority  of  the 
odd-numbered  sections  of  land,  reaching  from 
a  line  extending  east  and  west  north  of  Pasa- 
dena and  extending  north  to  the  Tehachapi 
mountains,  except  the  Government  timber 
reservations  and  the  Mexican  grant  lands. 
Those  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  will  be 
acquired  by  said  purchasers  as  soon  as  they 
have  filed  proofs  after  Sept.  6th  and  paid  $1.20 
per  acre.  There  is  an  uncertainty  about  get- 
ting back  the  money  paid  to  the  railroad. 
Homesteaders  are  limited  to  320  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land.  Purchasers  of  railroad  land 
are  not  limited  except  to  the  amount  pre- 
viously contracted  for.  Alien  holders  of  rail- 
road lands  cannot  acquire  title.  The  holdings 
of  such  aliens  will  be  open  to  entry  by  citi- 
zens as  homesteads  or  desert  claims. 

— City  of  Mexico  advices  are  that  the 
Grande  Mexicano  del  Sur  is  an  assured  fact. 
The  entire  route  has  been  surveyed  from  the 
Tehuantepec  to  the  Suchlate,  on  the  Guate- 
malan border,  and  work  will  soon  begin.  The 
concession  for  the  canal  was  granted  last  De- 
cember to  Bolanos  &  Leroy,  and  carries  with 
it  a  subvention  of  $5000  per  kilometer,  which 
is  to  be  taken  out  in  public  lands  at  the  rate 
of  about  $1  per  acre.  The  course  of  the  canal 
is  generally  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast  at 
a  distance  of  from  one  to  twenty  kilometers 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  kilometers  from 
the  coast  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The 
ports  along  the  route  are  really  unfit  to  admit 
but  the  most  shallow  draught  boats.  The  first 
port  entitled  to  the  name  southeast  of  Aca- 
pulco  is  Puerte  de  Ocos,  in  Guatemala.  The 
general  height  of  the  mountain  range  opposite 
the  course  of  the  canal  is  from  1000  t«  2500 
meters,  although  there  are  a  few  peaks  which 
run  considerably  over  this.  By  the  terms  of 
the  concession  the  concessionaries  are  granted 
seventy-five  meters  on  each  side  of  the  canal, 
and  they  have  the  right,  with  the  customary 
legal  formalities,  to  condemn,  appraise  and 
appropriate  to  their  uses  the  right  of  way 
through  all  lands  that  the  canal  may  pass. 
They  also  have  ten  years'  time  in  which  to 
build  the  canal  and  ninety  years'  privilege  to 
free  use  of  all  game,  fish,  salt,  etc.,  on  all  the 
islands  and  public  lands  on  the  route  of  their 
canal.  The  canal  will  be  two  meters  deep, 
twelve  meters  wide  at  the  bottom  and  fifteen 
meters  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  will  be 
440  kilometers  long  in  that  section  which 
passes  through  Mexican  territory,  of  which 
about  one-fourth  will  be  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca 
and  three-fourths  through  the  State  of  Chia- 
pas. It  starts  at  the  station  on  the  Ferrocar- 
ril  Nacional  de  Tehuantepec  at  the  City  of 
Tehauntepec.  There  will  be  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  passenger  traffic,  propelled  by  elec- 
tric motors.  These  boats  will  tow  the  freight 
barges,  of  which  there  will  be  about  100,  of 
from  50  to  100  tons  capacity  each. 

—The  currency  of  that  part  of  our  national 
domain  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  is  of  the  same  unit  of  value  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The  gold  is 
all  of  American  mintage,  and  United  States 
silver  and  paper  money  is  in  circulation  and 
passes  at  par.  The  Hawaiian  money  is  paper, 
the  paper  being  secured  by  silver  held  in  re- 
serve. Banks  keep  two  accounts  with  their 
depositors,  silver  and  gold,  and  checks  are  so 
worded  that  the  depositor  may  specify  the 
account  from  which  the  check  is  to  be  paid, 
though  in  case  the  check  does  not  state  in 
what  currency  it  is  to  be  paid  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  holder  may  demand  gold  if  the 
amount  is  over  $10.  The  Hawaiian  silver 
money  amounts  to  $1,000,000,  of  which  $300,000 
is  held  by  the  Government  to  secure  a  like 
amount  of  paper.  The  total  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  is  estimated  at  $3,500,000.  The 
rate  of  exchange  is  1%  per  cent  on  Eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  1  per  cent  on 
this  coast.  Gold  is  at  a  premium  of  1  per 
cent.  The  annual  internal  taxes  average 
$6.48  per  capita;  the  total  revenue  from  all 
sources,  $2,283,070  (in  1896);  expenditures, 
$2,137,103,  and  the  public  debt,  $4,101,174, 
bearing  interest  at  5  and  6  per  cent.  Com- 
mercial travelers  are,  under  the  law  now  in 
force,  required  to  take  out  a  license,  costing 
at  Honolulu  for  the  island  upon  which  it  is 
located  $570  and  on  each  of  the  other  islands 
$255.  The  market  for  all  kinds  of  labor  is 
overstocked.  Wages  on  the  plantations,  in- 
cluding house  and  firewood,  or  room  and  board, 
range  from  $125  to  $175  per  month  for  engi- 


neers and  sugar  boilers,  $50  to  $75  per  month 
for  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  $40  to  $75  per 
month  for  locomotive  drivers,  $100  to  $175  per 
month  for  bookkeepers,  and  $30  to  $40  per 
month  for  teamsters.  In  Honolulu  the  rates 
are  $5  to  $6  per  day  for  bricklayers  and  ma- 
sons, $2  50  to  $5  per  day  for  carpenters  and 
painters  and  $3  to  $5  per  day  for  machinists. 
Retail  prices  of  provisions  are :  Hams,  16  to 
30  cents  per  pound;  bacon,  16  to  20  cents; 
flour,  $2.50  to  $5  per  100  pounds;  rice,  $3.25 
to  $5  per  100  pounds;  butter,  25  to  50  cents 
per  pound ;  eggs,  25  to  50  cents  per  dozen ; 
ice,  V/t  cents  per  pound.  The  productions 
of  the  islands  are  almost  entirely  a  class  of 
articles  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  in  the  past  been  been  compelled 
to  send  money  outside  of  their  own  borders. 
Sugar,  coffee,  tropical  fruits  and  rice,  for 
which  we  send  abroad  more  than  $200,000,000 
annually,  are  the  chief  productions  of  the 
islands,  and  while  the  quantity  so  produced 
amounts  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  sum, 
it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  materially  in- 
creased and  to  this  extent  our  expenditures 
for  this  class  of  article  be,  in  the  future, 
kept  within  our  own  borders  and  among  our 
own  people.  Of  sugar,  of  which  it  is  said 
the  Hawaiian  islands  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive in  a  given  area  than  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  exportation  increased  from 
294,784,819  pounds  in  1895  to  520,158,232 
pounds  in  1897,  and  for  1898,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  considerably  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Of  coffee  the  exportation  increased  from  3051 
pounds  in  1891  to  337,158  pounds  in  1897;  of 
rice  the  exportation  increased  from  3,768,- 
762  pounds  in  1895  to  5,499,499  in  1897  in 
pineapples  the  increase  was  equally  strik- 
ing. In  the  matter  of  imports,  as  above  indi- 
cated, nearly  all  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
aside  from  sugar,  fruit  and  vegetables,  are 
imported,  the  products  of  the  United  States 
being  given  the  preference  in  nearly  all  cases. 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  12,  1898. 

607,209.— Fruit  Drier— T.  Beck,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
607,331. — Kiln— J.  Berry,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
607,335. — Gate — H.  C.  Betts,  Middletown,  Cal. 
607,158.— Lining  Device— H.  M.  Burnett,  S.  P. 
607,213.— Penholder— J.  H.  Campbell,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

607,221.— Joining  Railway  Babs— W.  G.  Curtis, 
S.  F. 

607,347.— Mowing  Machine— V.  Daniele,  S.  P. 

607,229.— Earth  auger— E.  H.  Dyer,  Alvarado,  Cal. 

607,359.— Musical  Instrument— A.  J.  Forrest,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

607,394.— Shaping  Cutter— J.  Hatch,  S.  F. 

607,237.— Suction  Dredge— F.  H.  Heath,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

607,246.— Water  Wheel  Bucket— G.  H.  Johnson, 
Sisson.  Cal. 

607,379.— Bicycle  Repair  Kit  —  W.  M.  Jones, 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
607,382.— Screen  for  Doors— J.  H.  Koons,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

607,1 18  —Car  Fender— W.  H.  Martin,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

607,120. — Wagon— H.  D.  Morton,  S.  F. 
607,072.— Wave  Power— J.  M.  Palmer,  Fort  Grant, 
A.  T. 

607,128 —Butter  Mold  —  Maria  Pfening,  Santa 

606.133.— Centrifugal  Pump— J.  Richards.  S  P. 
607,135.— Station  Indicator— G.  Rischmuller, 
S.  P. 

607,138.— Thresher  Feeder  —  A.  W.  Severance, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
607,198.— Grocers'  Caddy— C.  M.  Symonds,  S.  F. 
607,098.— Station  Indicator— H.  C.  Turner,  S.  F. 
607,200.— Station  Indicator— W.  A.  Turner,  S.  F. 
607,315.— Insulator— C.  L.  Wingard,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash. 

607,153.— Wooden  Pipe  —  W.  J.  Woodward,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 

607,317. — Engine  —  G.  L.  Wood  worth,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal 

607,320.— Wrench— J.  N.  Young,  Alameda,  Cal. 
29,045.— Design— M.  L.  Altop,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Grocers'  Caddies. — C.  M.  Symonds,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  607,198.  Dated  July  12, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  improved 
containing  caddy  especially  designed  for  the 
reception  of  tea,  coffee  and  such  other  articles 
as  it  is  required  to  hold  in  bulk,  but  which 
are  sold  in  small  quantities.  It  is  especially 
designed  to  provide  a  caddy  which  may  be 
filled  at  the  factory  or  other  depot,  and  which 
may  be  then  closed  for  shipment,  and  after 
being  removed  from  its  outer  case,  the  lower 
part  can  be  immediately  opened  to  prepare  it 
for  use.  The  caddy  has  a  rectangular  opening 
in  one  side,  near  the  bottom,  and  a  segment 
is  hinged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  opening 
having  an  opening  in  the  curved  face,  a  second 
segment  within  the  first  one  is  independently 
hinged  and  has  short  legs  projecting  from  the 
upper  angles  of  its  rear  edges  adapted  to  rest 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  case  when  the  seg- 
ment is  closed  so  as  to  leave  a  small  open  space 
at  the  bottom.  Within  the  case  are  oppositely 
'nclined  directing  plates  which  direct  the 
contents  toward  the  discharge  opening,  one  of 
said  plates  extending  from  the  hinge  connec- 
tion and  forming  a  close  smooth  joint  there- 
with to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  scoop  for 
the  removal  of  portions  of  the  contents  of  the 
case. 

Momentum  Water-Wheet  Bucket. — Geo. 
H.  Johnson,  Sisson,  Cal.  No.  607,246.  Dated 
July  12,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  im- 
provements in  buckets  for  water-wheels  of 


that  class  in  which  the  water  is  delivered 
into  the  wheel-bucket  under  a  high  head  or 
pressure,  such  wheels  being  technically  known 
as  "hurdy-gurdy"  wheels.  The  buckets  are 
formed  in  pairs,  with  one  bucket  in  advance 
of  the  other,  and  uniting  in  a  common  radial 
plane  along  the  adjacent  edges  for  a  portion  of 
the  length  of  the  bucket,  then  curving  out- 
wardly and  independently  away  from  each 
other  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  thus 
insuring  a  perfect  clearance  of  the  reactionary 
water  from  the  sides  of  the  wheel.  The  noz- 
zle is  so  placed  in  line  with  the  partition  be- 
tween the  buckets  that  it  delivers  water 
alternately  into  the  buckets  on  each  side  of 
the  partition. 

Fruit  Drier. — Thomas  Beck,  Watsonville, 
Cal.  No.  607,209.  Dated  July  12,  189S.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  more  perfect  desciccation  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  substances  which 
it  is  desired  to  deprive  of  moisture.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  polygonal  chamber  hav- 
ing peripheral  doors  opening  through  each  of 
the  faces  of  the  polygon  ;  fruit  trays  and  sup- 
ports which  carry  the  trays  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  between  the  front  edges  of  the  trays 
and  the  inner  faces  of  the  doors,  with  jams  by 
which  this  peripheral  space  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  vertical  flues  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  doors  and  series  of  superposed 
fruit  trays.  A  centrally  disposed  rotary  fan 
acts  to  force  air  outwardly  over  the  trays, 
thence  it  is  discharged  upwardly  through  the 
vertical  flues.  A  heating  furnace  is  disposed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  air 
thus  heated  rising  into  the  central  chamber 
and  being  distributed  and  discharged  out- 
wardly by  the  fan. 


EXCHANGE. 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


t£  t£   1  HE E3    BEST  t£  ij& 

patent  Non-ShrinkaMe  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


In  Stock:   Windmills,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Pipes.  Water 

Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
K.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Sleel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron  and  Cast  Iron;  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made;  that  It  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  In  storms 
and  better  regulated  than  any  other  geared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO.,  IB  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO 

THE 
FARMER 


Al  ONE-HALF 
DEALERS'  PRICES. 


New  Disc  Harrow,  Grain  Drill 
and  Broadcast  Seeder. 
Throwing  the  earth  all  one  way.  Revolutionizes  the 
method  of  seeding,  as  the  twine  binder  did  tho  harvest. 
Discs in.  and'j  in.  apart.   Send  for  circular. 

DEATH  TO  HIGH  PRICES. 

IMn.  Sulky  Plows,  $25.  16-in.S.  B.  Plows,  $9.  Roll- 
ing Coulter,  Extra  §1.60.  64-T.  Lever  Harrow,  $7.60. 
Mowers,  $29.40.  Hiding  Gang  Plows.  $35.  12-16  Disc 
Harrow,  fl6.  Hay  Hakes,  $11.65.  Wagons,  Buggies, 
Harness,  Sewing  Machines,  Cane  and  Cider  Mills,  Hay 
Tools  and  looo  other  tilings  at  one-half  dealers'  prices. 
Catalogue  free.      Hapgoba  Plow  Co».  Box  o,  Alton,  III. 

Notice— This  ad.  will  appear  until  Aug1  27th  18**8 
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CABLED 


FIELD  AND 
HOC  FENCE 

With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  KabbltFcnce,  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

In  the  Old  "Patron"  Days. 

Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimball  as  Killtor. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Laura  B. 
Everett. 

The  word  "Patron"  suggests  to  my 
mind  a  paper,  one  that  was  more  to 
me  as  a  child  than  even  the  Youth's 
Companion,  because  we  children  felt  a 
sense  of  proprietorship  in  it  that  we 
did  not  feel  in  any  other.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  the  Grange  was  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  in  the  State 
that  the  little  daughters  in  the  granger 
families  began  to  find  that  the  GraDge 
paper  had  a  page  for  children  and  ac- 
tually printed  their  letters.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  department  was  Mrs.  Flora 
M.  Kimball,  "Aunt  Flora"  she  allowed 
her  young  friends  to  call  her.  How 
much- she  did  for  her  young  folks  with 
her  kindly  suggestions,  her  comments 
on  their  letters,  her  helpful  criticism  ! 
She  had  a  genius  for  originating  or 
adapting  stories  that  called  out  the  in- 
genuity or  observation  of  her  young 
readers.  One  story  on  games  gave  di- 
rections for  finding  the  plainer  con- 
stellations. Others  pointed  out  the 
best  ways  of  doing  things.  Many  in- 
culcated promptness  and  orderliness — 
two  virtues  the  editress  valued  in  oth- 
ers and  exemplified  in  herself. 

"  Let  me  see  your  teeth,"  said  a  girl 
to  me  at  school  one  day.  A  glance 
showed  that  it  seemed  the  order  of  the 
day  to  show  one's  teeth.  They  had 
been  reading  of  a  little  girl  who  was 
laughed  at  for  carrying  graham  bread 
with  no  cake  to  school.  The  teacher  in 
the  story  appeared  with  the  remark 
that  she  could  tell  by  the  teeth  whether 
one's  food  was  wholesome;  so  my 
schoolmates,  with  the  new  Patron  still 
in  the  hand,  were  trying  the  test  sug- 
gested in  Mrs.  Kimball's  story.  The 
girl  who  decided  to  wear  out  her  old 
stockings  without  mending  through  va- 
cation, and  then  was  unexpectedly  sent 
to  the  shoe  store  for  a  new  pair  of 
slippers,  enforced  its  moral  by  its 
laughableness;  and  the  tale  of  the  chil- 
dren who  expiated  on  the  death  of  the 
chicken  as  it  was  served,  till  the  ten- 
der-hearted visitor  could  not  eat, 
helped  to  form  some  opinions  as  to 
what  table-talk  should  not  be. 

Kindness  to  animals  was  one  of  the 
things  taught  to  impressionable  young 
readers.  Temperance  principles  were 
given  in  attractive  form,  with  the  rea- 
son why.  A  broad  sympathy  with 
every  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity  pervaded  the  two  pages  de- 
voted to  The  Household  and  The  Young 
Folks.  The  Household  department  was 
very  different  from  the  inane  columns 
frequently  headed  "  For  Women  Read- 
ers." The  editress,  a  strong-minded 
woman,  did  not  suppose  other  women 
to  be  weak-minded,  as  the  editors  of 
some  women's  departments  apparently 
do.  Mrs.  Kimball's  belief  in  the  equal- 
ity of  women  was  as  pronounced  then 
as  in  later  years,  though  political 
equality  was  then  receiving  little  at- 
tention in  this  State. 

It  was  then  that  Betsey  Snow  ap- 
peared, delightful  Betsey  Snow,  who 
meant  to  keep  within  her  sphere  while 
she  "raked  after"  or  fed  the  pigs. 
Her  precious  Fred — Mr.  Snow — read 
to  her,  while  she  churned,  of  the  bold- 
faced women  who  thought  they  would 
be  as  good  school  trustees  as  men,  and 
docile  Betsey  shuddered  and  resolved 
to  be  more  thankful  that  she  had  Fred 
to  shield  her  from  the  rough  world. 
Betsey  was  refreshing,  and  she  "spoke 
in  meeting "  weekly  during  the  late 
suffrage  campaign.  She  was  the  same 
Betsey  we  had  known  in  Patron  days. 
It  was  not  till  I  kDew  Mrs.  Kimball  per- 
sonally that  I  was  certain  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Betsey.  One  day  as  we  sat  at 
the  table  at  Olivewood  I  spoke  of  her 
diverting  letters  with  a  veiled  question 
as  to  the  authorship.  Mr.  Kimball 
nodded  across  the  table:  "That  is  Bet- 
sey Snow." 

The  dear  old  Patron  days  are  gone. 
The  Patron  has  become  the  Grange  de- 
partment of  the  Rue  a  I,  Press.  Its 
name  has  disappeared.  Two  of  the 
five  little  cousins  who  found  such  help 
and  incentive  in  its  pages  are  not  here; 


they  have  gone  home,  and  she — the 
large-hearted,  clear-brained  editress — 
she,  too,  has  "gone  home,"  to  use 
again  a  favorite  phrase  of  hers.  Only 
this  month  the  Olivewood  roses  that 
she  loved  have  been  held  in  her  hands 
for  the  last  time;  and  beautiful  Olive- 
wood,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kim- 
ball lived  their  ideal  life,  hospitable, 
cheerful,  helpful, — beautiful  Olivewood 
is  without  its  mistress. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


The  Mt-rcury  states  that  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Grange  was  held  July 
23,  Worthy  Master  Hurlbert  presiding. 

The  members  discussed  the  political 
situation  in  a  general  sense  and  it  was 
the  general  concensus  of  opinion  that 
the  country  citizen  does  not  discharge 
his  duty  as  a  voter.  That  is,  he  does 
not  attend  the  primaries  and  takes  but 
little  interest  in  his  privilege  as  a 
voter.  No  one,  however,  was  able  to 
offer  any  remedy.  There  was  a  desul- 
tory consideration  of  the  postal  savings 
bank  and  the  pure  food  question.  This 
matter  has  been  in  abeyance  for  some 
time  and  the  Grange  feels  that  it  is  its 
duty  to  agitate  it.  G.  W.  Worthen 
was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  on 
the  pure  food  question. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  fruit  and  hay  prospects. 
The  general  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  more  hay  in  the  State 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  as  a 
consequence,  prices  are  expected  to  go 
down  to  $15  per  ton  by  October.  There 
is  little  or  no  grain  and  hay  in  this 
county. 

Orchardists  are  nearly  through  with 
the  small  apricot  crop.  Dried  apricots 
are  now  selling  at  from  10  to  18  cents 
per  pound,  and  lots  of  buyers. 

Professor  Childs  reported  that  above 
the  Homestead  road  and  toward  Sara- 
toga, the  prospects  are  very  poor.  He 
also  said  that  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
there  will  probably  not  be  more  than 
half  as  many  pounds  of  prunes  as  there 
were  last  year.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  prices  will  be  better,  for  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  the  crop  is 
very  heavy. 

Captain  Dunn,  who  lives  near  Law- 
rence, states  that  a  few  of  the  orchard- 
ists will  have  good  crops  of  fruit,  espe- 
cially of  prunes.  Pears  will  bring  good 
prices,  and  for  cannery  peaches  the 
seller  can  almost  name  his  own  price. 
Some  irrigating  is  going  on  yet,  but 
this  is  only  done  to  save  the  trees,  as 
irrigating  at  the  present  time  injures 
the  fruit  by  cracking  it. 

Following  is  given  the  quotations  of 
green  fruit  as  received  by  the  Farmers' 
Club:  Peaches— Freestones,  $30  to  $35; 
prunes— Individual  sales  during  the 
past  week  reported,  $30,  $35,  $37, 
$38.50,  $40;  French  prunes,  $30  to  $50; 
Bartlett  pears,  $30  to  $50  per  ton; 
apricots,  $50  to  $55;  cling  peaches,  as 
high  as  $100  per  ton;  dried  apricots, 
10c  to  18c  per  pound. 


One  of  the  methods  of  testing  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  percepti- 
ble atmosphere  on  the  moon  is  the  ob- 
servation of  a  star  at  the  instant  when 
it  disappears,  or  emerges  from  behind 
the  moon.  If  there  were  a  lunar  at- 
mosphere it  should  produce  some  effect 
on  the  appearance  of  the  star.  No  such 
effect  has  ever  certainly  been  observed. 
Recently  this  method  has  been  rendered 
more  delicate,  perhaps,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  photography.  Photographs  of 
stars,  made  as  they  are  about  to  disap- 
pear behind  the  lunar  disk,  show  no  in- 
dications of  change  in  the  intensity  of 
the  image,  such  as  would  be  expected 
to  occur  if  the  moon  had  a  perceptible 
atmosphere. 


How's  This  ? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Tax  on  Wines. 


The  revenue  bill  imposes  a  stamp  tax 
of  two  cents  on  each  bottle  of  wine 
sold.  The  Philadelphia  Grocery  World 
gives  the  following  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  dealers  in  Eastern  cities  : 

The  dealers  in  light  wines  are  indus- 
triously affixing  to  their  bottles  the 
stamps  required  by  the  new  revenue 
law.  As  a  rule,  wine  dealers  are  stand- 
ing the  cost  of  the  stamp  themselves, 
in  the  case  of  wines  selling  for  more 
than  30  cents  per  bottle.  On  those 
grades  retailing  at  25  cents  per  bottle, 
however,  the  price  has  been  uniformly 
advanced  to  30  cents. 

The  value  of  the  wine  stamp  is  2 
cents,  which  leaves  a  margin  of  3  cents 
in  the  5-cent  advance,  this  reimbursing 
the  dealers  for  the  loss  occasioned  on 
the  higher  grades. 


It's 


easy 


haul  a  big 
load  up  ai 
big  hill  if 
you  grease 


the 


igor. 


wheels 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

Get  a  box  and  lcarti  why 
it's  the  best  grease  ever 
put  on  an  axle.  Sold  every  where. 


A' 


N 

CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

•  A  BOOB  ON  SILAGE  » 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  IH0 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  Introduced  on  the 
subject  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II 
SIIom;  III— Silage;  IV— Feedlngof  Silage; 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  othe 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agrlcu 
lure,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.  IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  A  CO  . 
tt'i-18  Drumni  St..  S.  F. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Itaby"  Separator!. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  (10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


- 

OLD  GLORY 

has  no  end  of  admirers  these  days.  Likewise, 
men  appreciate  a  fence  which  known  neither  de- 
feat nor  retreat.    Try  It. 

PAttE  WOVEN  MIKE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mirh. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      ...      >.,,,,  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Brauches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  lti.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK&CO. 

IIS  lichigu  St..  HUM'."  ill 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.   :  A.  VAIC  DER  If  ATI.  LEU,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


F"OR  SALE. 

75  Pure-Bred  Light  Brahma  Chlckeug. 
Mo.  8  Mann  Bone  Mill. 
lOO-Egg  Prairie  State  Incubator. 
Good  Brooder,  Etc. 

Cash  any  time  if  buyer  can  give  security.  Ad- 
dress C.  P.  S.,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Sau  Francisco. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin  " 
on  the  works    Elgin  National  Watch  Co  .  Elgin.  III. 


cAN/DEWEY.  STRONG  &C0KKs. 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F\ 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  228  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  OHLY  SAFE 


AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX  f    „  d 

.................. . ..................  Preventive  Remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

IOTOHS  BOXCAR  $600  © 
i  MONARCH  J R.o«.««y  ..,155500 

^oCH  3— 

,0"^  I5THE  BrSTSWALL 

.It  BU3S  INTHf 
.WORLD, 


Something  lNe\A/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
la  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CA R  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .M00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   30x22x44.  .1560  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    22x24x47.  MOO  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 

Price  ££:2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


July  30,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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The  Sheep  on  the  Sierra  Reser- 
vations. 


Special  Agent  Zevely  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  a  large  force  of  men 
engaged  in  notifying  the  sheep  owners 
who  have  flocks  in  the  Yosemite,  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  Sequoia  parks  to  move 
their  herds  from  the  government  reser- 
vations. According  to  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican, word  was  received  from  the 
Yosemite  park  recently  stating  that 
the  sheep  men  in  that  reservation  have 
all  been  notified  to  leave.  The  govern- 
ment park  guardians  politely  but  firm- 
ly informed  the  trespassers  that  they 
must  take  their  flocks  from  the  reser- 
vation. If  they  do  not  obey  the  order 
the  government  will  take  severe  meas- 
ures to  make  the  sheep  men  respect 
the  law. 

There  is  a  general  disposition  among 
the  sheep  men  to  ignore  the  order  and 
a  prominent  wool  grower,  who  did  not 
care  to  have  his  name  published,  re- 
marked yesterday  that  it  would  take 
the  herdsmen  all  summer  to  get  their 
flocks  out  of  the  reservations.  If  the 
government  officers  are  inclined  to  force 
them  to  move  out  more  rapidly,  he 
said,  the  sheep  will  be  left  to  roam  in 
the  hills  and  the  owners  will  come 
down  into  the  valley  and  wait  until  the 
government  gets  tired  of  caring  for 
the  flocks. 

A  few  days  ago  a  government  officer 
endeavored  to  eject  4000  sheep  from 
the  Sequoia  park  and  the  owner  calmly 
informed  him  that  rather  than  obey 
the  order  he  would  abandon  the  whole 
band.  The  government  officer  was  in- 
formed that  if  the  sheep  were  taken 
back  to  the  valley  they  would  die  from 
starvation.  The  officer,  it  is  said,  re- 
signed his  position  rather  than  take 
part  in  the  work  of  ejectment  after  he 
learned  the  deplorable  result  that  would 
follow  if  the  sheep  were  forced  out  of 
the  reservations. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
75,000  sheep  in  the  Yosemite  park,  and 
from  present  indications  the  flocks  will 
remain  there  all  summer,  as  it  would 
require  a  large  force  of  men  to  eject 
them.  The  sheep  owners,  it  is  said, 
are  inclined  to  make  no  armed  resist- 
ance. 

What  action  the  government  will  take 
when  it  finds  that  the  trespassers  are 
evading  the  order  to  move  out  is  not 
known. 

The  Reservoir  Near  Azusa. 


DISSTON'S 


The  Azusa  irrigation  district's  fine 
reservoir  three  and  one-half  miles  south- 
east of  Azusa,  says  the  Pomotropic,  is 
now  complete,  the  last  workman  hav- 
ing been  handed  his  passports  Satur- 
day night  last.  The  work  of  excavating 
was  begun  May  9,  and  not  a  single  ac- 
cident or  obstacle  has  hindered  the 
speedy  progress  of  the  work.  Even  the 
elements  have  seemed  to  smile  on  the 
enterprise,   for    the  most  favorable 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $100  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  anTendorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining-  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  Rivkr,  Vt. 

Br.  S.  A.  Tuttle. 

Dear  Sir ; — I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O  B.  GOVE. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


''MS!!!1'1 
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Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Disston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  2,n&  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.'Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,       ....     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel  i 
all  others.  I 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.    $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -    Bellows  FallS,Vt, 


weather  that  could  possibly  have  got- 
ten together  for  the  occasion  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  first  shovelful  of  earth 
was  turned  over  until  the  last  bright 
patch  of  plaster  was  placed  on  the 
walls.  The  reservoir  covers  nearly  one 
and  one-half  acres  of  ground  and  has  a 
holding  capacity  of  5,600,000  gallons, 
or,  stated  in  a  way  that  will  be  more 
comprehensible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
it  holds  eighteen  12-hour  runs  of  50 
inches,  or  thirty-six  runs  of  25  inches. 
The  walls  are  22  inches  thick  at  the 
base  and  10  inches  at  the  top,  and  are 
16  feet  high,  perpendicular.  The  wall 
rests  on  a  concrete  foundation  3  feet 
wide  and  8  inches  thick.  The  floor  is 
\\  inches  thick,  on  top  of  which  was 
"flushed"  sixty  barrels  of  pure  ce- 
ment. All  the  material  employed  in 
this  construction  is  what  is  known  in 
this  line  of  vernacular  as  concrete,  and 
is  composed  of  the  best  grade  of  Port- 
land cement  and  San  Gabriel's  rich  al- 
luvial deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  8  to  1.  There 
were  1150  barrels  of  cement  used  in 
building  the  reservoir,  and  in  the  con- 
necting pipes,  head  gates,  wells,  weirs, 
overflows,  bulkheads,  blockheads  and 
the  numerous  other  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  or  otherwise  ap- 
pertaining were  used  250  barrels  more, 
making  a  total  of  1400  barrels.  In 
walking  around  the  walls  one  travels 
more  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  the  ex- 
act distance  being  770  feet.  There  are 
nearly  40,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete  in 
the  reservoir  besides  that  employed  in 
the  outer  works. 

At  proper  intervals  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  wall  there  are  three 
steel  cables  li  inches  in  diameter.  Be- 
sides these  cables,  which  no  doubt  have 
a  stronger  pull  than  a  ward  politician, 
Mr.  Davidson  put  in  at  his  own  expense 
a  steel  band  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick 
and  4  inches  wide. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Itegistered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  1m- 
I    porters  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

I  JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
!     is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


As  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  product 
and  annexation,  the  Statistical  Sugar 
Trade  Journal  gives  the  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  annexation  upon  the  sugar 
trade  will  not  be  especially  important. 
Raw  sugars  are  now  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  the  United  States,  as  they 
will  continue  to  be.  Sugar  is  not  re- 
fined in  the  islands  and  is  not  likely  to, 
as  everything  required  for  the  refining 
process  would  have  to  be  carried  from 
the  United  States.  The  last  crop  of 
the  islands  was  225,000  tons.  This  may 
be  increased  somewhat,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  the  islands  is  necessarily  limited 
by  several  adverse  conditions.  Few 
of  the  sugar  companies  now  operating 
in  the  islands  appear  to  make  a  great 
success  of  it,  even  with  the  advantage 
of  no  duties  to  pay,  and  annexation 
will,  in  some  respects,  such  as  labor, 
tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  sugar  pro- 
duction there.  The  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry,  which  is  really  the  only 
industry  adversely  affected  by  annexa- 
tion, will  scarcely  realize  any  change  in 
conditions,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  St  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BARGAIN'S  in  Poland-China  Pigs.   Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Earns  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Beg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $35.    Stewart  &  Son,  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       F*  O  U  I—  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  ef  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR 
Co.,  1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

PETALUMA 

INCUBATORS 

I  f\  And  up — bcstlncuba- 
III  t'"',"'"lc-  More  prac- 
|T\  111  tica  \  progressive  feat- 
^tr  *  "  un>  than  any  other. 
a  Indisputable  evidence  that  our 
system  Is  the  correct  one.  Cata- 
losue  free.  We  Pay  Freight. 
PETALUMA  nfCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


POTASH. 

To  underfeed  and  overwork 
an  animal  is  not  economy.  It 
is  equally  unwise  to  treat  your 
soil  in  like  manner.  In  these 
days  of  small  profits  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  largest  crops 
from  the  least  number  of  acres. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cultivation,  suitable 
rotation  and  proper  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Failures  occur  when- 
ever fertilizers  are  deficient  in 
Potash. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  fertilizers,  their  com- 
position, use  and  effect,  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
pamphlets  on  this  subject. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


■fBfBtaVBfBf 

IPATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feeds^Rxding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


65V  PAGES,  BOUND  Ilf  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc    T  o  \A/  n  «s  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  lTth,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
Hanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 

EXHIBITORS  WILL  REMEMBER  JS^&^offt&^i^Vi&Tk 

building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 


tue  T1ATOV  ftFP  A  RTMFNT  ln  fu"  "P'fation,  will  be.  in  charge  of  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS, 
HIE  UAllv  I   1JEI  AIV 1 1UE11  1  a  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.   All  improvements 

in  Creamery  Outfits  up  to  date  will  here  be  found. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  ™  ^helfSfe1; 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 

ATT  C\  AQQPQ  HP  T  TVP  ^TOTK"  And  other  Important  Exhibits,  will  be  judged  by 
ALL,  ILAJJCJ  Ur  UtE  OIWUIV,  the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 

superior  and  inferior  points. 


TUC  QPFFH  T^P  PARTMFNT  WU1  be  UD  to  tne  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
l  ill-  <jl  l^.\-U  ltl,  l  m\  1  lUl^ll  1  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 

The  California  Exposition  Band         acarnlTal  ofmusic  eacn  attn<> 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  INFORH ATION. 

EE  D1A7 1  IN  F\  SMITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PREniUM  LISIS. 

f\.  B.  SF»RECKELS,  President. 


The  Anderson  Prune  Dipper  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Combination  Prune  Dipping 
Machines, 

dippers,  Dried  Fruit  Graders, 

PROCESSORS.  FRUIT  CARS, 

TRUCKS,  PRESSES, 
SACK  FILLERS.  ETC. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE 

Combined  Dipper,  Perforator,  Grader  and  Spreader.  Patented  I  (490,  1895  and  1898. 

San  Jose,  Cal,  May  25,  1898. 
W.  C.  Anderson:   Dear  sir— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  consider  your  Combined  Dip- 
per and  Pricker  for  handling  green  Prunes,  a  very  superior  machine.  We  bought  last  year  large  quan- 
tities of  dried  Prunes  which  were  handled  through  this  machine,  and  I  heartily  endorse  and  recommend 
it  to  every  grower.  Yours  truly,  PORTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Uy  C.  B.  Bills,  Mgr. 

NOTB — Watch  these  testimonials  from  leading  Packers  on  the  Auderson  Process. 

4»*Send  for  1898  Catalogue.*^ 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER  CO., 

•4- 5  S    W.    Santa    Clara    Street,  San    Jose,  California. 


BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

Jt    jt    THEN    CALL    F~OR    jt  J* 

"ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  ELLWOOD  QLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    =    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

308    MARKET  STREET, 

oeo.  „.  isMON,  Ag  n  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free 


We  Have 
the  Gem  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 
Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
equal  In  design  And  construction  ami  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded if  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  slock  of  Pumps. 
Gasoline  Engines,  Tanks.  Horse  Powers,  Uose. 
Pipe  Fittings.  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
Pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Wind  Mill. 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines.  Spraying 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps.  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Rotary 
Pumps.  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

W00DIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


FOR    TOVA/fN    VA/  rtTtR  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREnONT  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing. 

Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

—that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.   You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.    There  arc  several'ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  99 
Bahcock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  each, 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  and  mal^ 
leable  Iron,  hronze  ami  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-acting:,  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with  each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  131m 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  16. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Ktc.     Capacities  from  50  to  SO.OOO 
Uallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

425  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


Mac/iine  Works 

TO  183:^-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Wh>*"v  (Qrl  th  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
>jd     are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

F'Irs -Jf  Class    Machine  U/ork 


00 


ptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 


ThoinJm  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Ktc, 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TDII1MPH  CTPPI     PANfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  si  ecu  k/\i>vjc  we  wlll for a  short  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t&.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high.  17  inches  wide  and  3m  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Itesl  KHllge  made.  WM.  (i.  WII.LARD,  M  an  ll  I'm  I  n  rer,  113  .V  I  I.)  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦ 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Nevada  Stock  and  Dairy  Interests. 


We  give  on  this  page  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
live  stock  interests  of  Nevada.  They  will  serve  to 
remind  the  reader  that  not  alone  in  range  activities, 
but  in  breeding  and  in  the  higher  grade  of  cultural 
work  which  results  in  dairy  products,  the  State  of 
Nevada  makes  a  creditable  showing.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  stock  raising,  dating  from 
quite  an  early  day,  and  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 
as  good  horses  can  be  found  in  Nevada  as  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  More  than  one  world-beater  has 
been  turned  out  from  the  farms  of  Theodore  Winters, 
Evan  Williams  and  others.  The  finest  kind  of  beef 
comes  in  off  the  ranges,  and  the  mutton  is  second  to 
none.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Nevada  and  Ohio 
wools  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  said  to  compete 
with  the  best  from  Australia,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  doubt  but  that  the  farming  and  dairying  prod- 
ucts of  that  State  would  be  equally  as  excellent  as 
her  other  productions.  Concerning  the  capacity  of 
Nevada  for  such  industries,  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  over  71,000,- 
000  acres  within 
the  border  lines  of 
Nevada,  and,  if 
only  one  acre  in 
ten  can  be  made 
productive,  there 
will  be  as  many 
farms,  and  they 
will  produce  as 
much,  as  there 
are  in  one-half 
the  States  in  the 
Union.  The  other 
64,000,000  would 
be  no  mean 
wealth  -  producers 
with  their  moun- 
tain pasture  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Very  interest- 
ing statements 
are  made  concern- 
ing the  natural 
pasturage  of  Ne- 
vada. The  moun- 
tains and  hills  are 
covered  with  nu- 
tritious bunch 


with  as  good  result  as  though  it  were  corn  or  oats. 
A  couple  of  weeks  on  this  food  hardens  the  flesh  so 
that  they  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  even  New  York  with  very  little  loss  in  weight 
or  quality  of  the  meat. 

In  the  valleys  and  on  the  bench  lands  are  found,  in 
addition  to  the  native  grasses,  a  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  forage  plants, 
called  "  browse,"  and  having  peculiar 
characteristics,  seemingly  provided  by 
nature  to  fit  them  for  winter  feed  in 
this  country.  During  the  warm  sea- 
sons, when  stock  can  go  into  the 
mountains  and  live  on  the  grasses 
there,  these  plants  are  bitter  and  no 
animal  will  touch  them.  With  the 
coming  of  the  first  frosts  and  snow, 
their  leaves  and  stems  become  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  remain  so  until 
the  warm  weather  and  the  grasses 
come  again.  In  many  of  the  valleys  it 
grows  thickly,  covering  thousands  of 


sands  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  find  pasturage  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  of  western  Nevada,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  beef  and  mutton  grow  fat  on 
the  range.  Late  in  the  fall  beef  cattle  and  sheep  are 
driven  to  the  farming  districts,  where  they  are  fed 
on  alfalfa  and  grass  hay — mainly  the   former — of 


HOME    BUILDINGS   OF   A    NEVADA   SHEEP  RANCH. 


which  great  quan- 
tities are  raised, 
for  the  winter  and 
early  spring  mar- 
ket. Thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  fed  in 
the  valleys  of  the 
Truckee  and  its 
tributaries  each 
winter. 


L 


NEVADA    HORSES   ON    ALFALFA  PASTURE. 


grass,  while  on  the  valleys  and  benches  grows  the 
coarser  and  stronger  rye  grass,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  as  good  for  feed  as  grain.  Beef,  fattened  on  the 
bunch  grass  in  the  mountains  in  the  summer,  are 
brought  down  to  the  rye  grass  lands  in  the  fall, 
where  they  eat  the  tops  of  the  grass  as  eagerly  and 


NEVADA    DAIRY    HERD   AND  CREAMERY. 

acres.  As  elsewhere,  the  largest  herds 
of  stock  are  to  be  found  away  from  the 
settlements,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
until  a  new  country  becomes  thickly 
peopled,  and  cultivated  fields  take  the 
place  of  grass  and  browse,  the  settlers 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  their 
flocks  and  herds  for  a  living,  only  cul- 
tivating a  tract  of  land  large  enough 
to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  raising 
hay  and  grain  principally. 

But  Nevada's  stock  interests  on  an 
agricultural  basis  are  duly  advancing. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  Truckee  meadows  and 
Washoe  valley.  At  Reno  is  a  large 
creamery,  the  first  one  established  in 
the  State,  which  annually  turns  out  a 


One  wholesale 
grocery  house  in 
St.  Louis,  some 
three  weeks  ago, 
sold  the  Commis- 
sary Department 
of  the  United 
States  army  in 
that  city  8500 
cases,  or  seven- 
teen carloads  of 
3  pound  canned 
tomatoes.  A  few 
days  later  1500 
cases  more  were 
ordered,  making 
in  all  10,000  cases, 
or  twenty  carloads.  On  a  second  bid  the  same  house 
sold  13,166  cases  more,  making  a  grand  total  of  23,166 
cases,  or  forty-six  carloads.  These  are  the  transac- 
tions of  a  single  house. 


Dairymen  are  worried  over  the  reappearance  of 
the  fly  pest,  says  the  Eureka  Times.  It  is  a  peculiar 
kind  and  devotes  its  attention  particularly  to  animals 
and  dairy  cows  seem  to  be  its  favorite.  A  cloud  of 
pests  settle  upon  the  beast  and  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  away.  The  worrying  of  the  animal  re- 
sults immediately  in  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  milk. 


According  to  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Breeze  the 
drought  has  not  effected  the  oak  trees,  as  they  have  a 
heavier  burden  of  foliage  and  acorns  than  their 
sturdy  limbs  are  equal  to  and  in  consequence  a  great 
many  limbs,  also  trees,  have  fallen  recently.  An 
great  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  of  excellent  abundant  crop  of  acorns  is  now  an  assured  fact, 
quality,  which  always  sell  for  the  highest  market 
prices,  while  in  Washoe  valley  is  a  cheese  factory 


with  an  annual  capacity  of  about  sixty  tons. 

An  interesting  combination  of  range  and  farm 
methods  is  also  practiced.  In  the  summer  time  thou- 


J.  C.  Van  Eten,  an  extensive  farmer  in  Holland, 
visited  the  Experiment  Station  near  Chino  last  week. 
He  is  making  a  tour  of  this  country  investigating 
agricultural  conditions. 
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The  Week. 


After  many  weeks  of  hard  campaigning,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
announce  that  the  pooling  proposition  has  succeeded. 
The  major  part  of  their  efforts  have  been  confined  to 
Fresno,  Kings,  Madera  and  Tulare  counties,  Cal., 
where  there  are  44, GOO  acres  in  raisin  vines.  Of  this 
acreage,  41,009  have  been  signed,  and,  deducting 
2482  acres  on  which  the  owners  still  demand  2A  cents 
cash  in  the  sweat  box,  leaves  38,527  acres,  or  8(i  per 
cent,  in  the  pool  on  August  1st.  Outside  of  these 
four  counties,  1207  are  signed,  which  includes  twenty- 
two  contracts  in  El  Cajon  valley,  San  Diego  county, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  in  Kern  county. 

In  the  markets  this  week  there  is  little  change. 
Our  quotations  show  a  decline  of  5  cents  in  spot 
wheat,  but  buyers  are  holding  off.  The  speculative 
market,  however,  is  firmer  than  for  several  days. 
Barley  is  slightly  lower,  but  other  grains  and  mill- 
stuffs  are  unchanged.  No  high-grade  hay  is  arriv- 
ing. Common  grades  are  a  little  lower.  Of  dairy 
products,  there  is  a  firm  market  for  mild  new  cheese  ; 
also  for  best  eggs.  There  is  an  upward  tendency 
for  best  quality  fresh  butter.  The  fruit  market  is 
strong,  particularly  for  canners'  stock  of  fresh  tree 
fruits,  and  peaches,  pears  and  apricots  are  selling 
for  comparatively  stiff  figures.  Prunes  for  future 
delivery  are  stiff  at  current  rates. 

The  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  market  this  year  is 
forcibly  indicated  by  the  activity  of  buyers.  They 
are  fairly  swarming  in  all  localities  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  finding  apricots,  and  at  the  south  they  are 
moving  very  rapidly  because  the  southern  growers 
have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  low  prices  some  years 
and  many  are  content  to  take  the  advance  now  freely 
offered.  The  sight  of  northern  buyers  lugging  their 
sacks  of  samples  from  the  cars  to  the  hotels  in  Los 
Angeles  gave  us  a  sharp  reminder  of  Eastern  village 
boys  who  had  been  looting  the  hickory  and  chestnut 
groves  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  clear  that 
those  who  h«ve  crops  this  year  will  have  plenty  of 
ready  money. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently  the  Eastern 
fruit  shipments  have  been  gaining  again  on  the  re- 
cords of  last  year.  From  July  17th  to  27th  there 
were  fifty-five  cars  more  fruit  shipped  than  on  the 
same  days  last  year.  There  is  also  fruit  enough  to 
continue  the  bombardment  of  the  English  markets. 
Last  week,  Porter  Brothers'  Company  sent  to  Lon- 
don five  cars  of  Bartlett  and  Buerre  Hardy  pears, 
egg  plums  and  other  fruit,  the  product  of  Sacra- 
mento river  orchards.  The  train  is  to  be  run  through 
on  passenger  schedule  time  and  will  be  unloaded  im- 
mediately upon  its  arrival  into  a  refrigerator  on  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  thought  that  the  entire  trip  to  Lon- 
don will  not  consume  more  than  sixteen  days.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  fruit  in  the  London  market,  the  French 
crop  not  having  come  in.  The  next  train  will  start 
early  in  August. 


The  Suburban  Point  of  View. 


We  remarked  recently  upon  the  manifestations  of 
the  suburban  spirit  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 
We  proceed  now  with  the  claim  that  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  suburban  life  having  distinctive  character 
which  enables  it  to  take  very  strong  hold  upon  large 
numbers  of  people. 

It  should  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  distinctly 
suburban  point  of  view,  which  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
compromise  between  urban  and  rural,  but  is  inde- 
pendent, different,  integral.  As  a  mode  of  life,  the 
suburban  is  in  the  country,  but  not  of  it;  it  is  of  the 
city,  but  not  in  it.  Its  votaries  are  scouted  by  the 
city  people  and  at  the  same  time  are  good-naturedly 
pitied  by  the  ruralists.  Cast  out  by  the  city  and  re- 
jected by  the  country,  the  suburban  can  only  hoist 
his  own  standard  and  rally  those  of  his  own  class. 
And  surely  he  is  entitled  to  this  privilege  ! 

Allusion  was  previously  made  to  the  urban  mis- 
conception of  his  motives  and  iuappreciation  of  his 
pleasures.  Quite  as  marked  is  the  ruralist's  mis- 
understanding of  him  and  his  activities.  The  farmer 
scorns  suburban  agriculture  as  unprofitable  pother- 
ing, and  the  technical  journals  of  agriculture,  with 
their  weight  of  wisdom  about  crops  and  markets, 
treat  of  affairs  for  which  the  suburban  acreman  has 
little  sympathy  or  interest.  The  whole  industrial 
idea  is  something  foreign  to  suburban  life,  and  dis- 
cussion of  open-air  arts  from  that  point  of  view  does 
not  command  his  sympathy — unless  his  city  trade  or 
traffic  happens  to  proceed  in  those  lines.  On  his 
own  place  and  in  his  own  practice  the  soil,  the  tree 
or  plant,  the  various  forms  of  animal  life  are  re- 
garded alone  in  their  relations  to  suburban  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  and  in  their  ministrations  to  the 
esthetic  rather  than  to  the  physical  needs  of  man. 
He  strives  for  better  growth  of  better  plants  and 
better  care  of  better  animals,  not  with  an  ulterior 
design  upon  the  market,  such  as  actuates  the  rural- 
ist,  but  for  the  enhancement  of  suburban  beauty  and 
success  and  to  deepen  the  satisfaction  which  he  and 
his  neighbors  experience  in  suburban  life. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  to  arise  when  suburban 
light  dawns  in  an  urban  household  is:  "  Where  shall 
we  go  ?  "  It  is  a  most  momentous  question,  and  yet 
it  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  how  it  is  an- 
swered. This  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  not.  It 
merely  describes  the  progressive  mental  condition  of 
almost  everyone  whose  suburban  longings  are  heart- 
felt and  genuine.  Because  though  the  man  and  his 
family  may  explore  every  accessible  region,  and 
though  he  may  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  his  household  upon  any  single 
place,  the  moment  the  decision  is  reached  every  other 
spot  of  earth  sinks  into  almost  pitiable  uudesirabil- 
ity.  As  soon  as  the  first  installment  is  paid  and  the 
agent's  contract  for  a  deed  is  pocketed,  the  man  be- 
comes a  wild  partisan  of  the  locality  he  has  chosen. 
He  is  full  to  overflowing  with  its  natural  advantages 
and  its  added  charms,  and  he  is  a  slave  to  its  devel- 
opment in  certain  lines  which  will  give  it  distinctive 
excellence  so  clear  that  it  can  be  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  He  will  chase  about  the  city  to 
the  neglect  of  his  business  to  help  his  local  real 
estate  agent  make  another  sale,  and  thus  bring 
another  wanderer  to  paradise.  He  will  go  to  the 
last  line  of  his  acquaintance  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  progressive  poundmaster.  In  all  this  he 
has  not  the  slightest  pecuniary  interest.  He  would 
scorn  a  fee  or  a  commission.  He  is  merely  sur- 
charged with  love  and  loyality  for  his  locality  and  is 
devotedly  serving  its  interests. 

Suburban  loyalty  is  a  state  of  mind  wholly  uncon- 
ditioned upon  geography.  It  requires  an  object,  it  is 
true,  but  anything  of  an  earthly  nature  will  do.  The 
object  is  so  strongly  idealized  that  only  those  of  like 
mental  state  can  recognize  its  worthiness.  It  comes 
about,  then,  that  suburban  neighbors  always  agree, 
as  has  been  stated,  upon  the  charms  of  their  own 
locality  and  see  in  it  more  than  any  other  group  of 
discerners  can  discover.  This  fact  has-much  to  do  in 
establishing  cordial  relations  among  suburbans 
which  neither  the  isolated  ruralists  nor  the  crowded 
metropolitans  can  feel  or  appreciate. 

The  question,  then,  of  where  one  seeking  suburban 
bliss  shall  drive  his  stakes,  becomes  of  very  little  im- 
portance. Let  him  go  anywhere  whence  trains  or 
boats  run  to  the  city;  his  manner  of  life,  his  local 


loyalty,  his  intolerance  of  the  city,  except  during 
mid-day  hours,  and  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  sub- 
urban life  generally,  will  be  the  same.  One  thinking 
of  moving  outward  from  the  city  should,  therefore, 
not  be  appalled  by  what  seems  to  him  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  a  decision  between  different  suburbs.  It 
does  not  matter  which  he  chooses,  that  one  will  be 
the  best  beyond  all  comparison  upon  which  his  choice 
rests. 

Nonsense  About  the  Curculio. 

Some  Delaware  friend  kindly  sends  us  a  marked 
copy  of  the  Smyrna,  Delaware,  Call  of  July  5th,  in 
which  we  find  these  astounding  statements: 

I.  N.  Mills,  special  agent,  has  completed  the  1898 
peach  estimate  of  the  Delaware  railroad  and  its 
branches,  and  it  only  foots  up  to  311,344  baskets,  and 
the  "drop"  still  continues.  By  the  time  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  fruit  arrives  there  may  not  be  any 
peaches  left.  The  peach  which  has  brought  to  the 
farmers  of  this  peninsula  so  much  money  is  left  alone 
to  take  care  of  itself,  with  the  result  that  while  the 
trees  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit,  it  is  killed  by  the 
circulio  before  the  fruit  is  matured.  This  insect  is  a 
native  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  first  appeared  in 
this  country  in  California  several  years  ago.  Its  vis- 
its there  were  marked  with  the  same  results  ex- 
perienced by  the  fruit  growers  of  this  peninsula. 
After  considerable  time  and  expense  in  experiment- 
ing, the  California  people  gathered  up  all  the  fruit 
which  fell  from  the  trees  and  burned  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  curculio  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
far  as  California  is  concerned.  Mr.  Mills  advised  the 
farmers  of  Delaware  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  they 
are  apparently  unconcerned  about  the  matter  and 
seem  to  think  that  Mr.  Mills  does  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

If  Mr.  Mills  has  told  the  Delaware  peach  growers 
any  such  nonsense  as  the  above,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  they  think  that  he  does  not  know  anything 
about  it.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  some  bril- 
liant reporter  has  made  a  fool  of  Mr.  Mills.  The  facts 
are  that  the  curculio  comes  from  effete  Europe,  and 
not  from  happy  Hawaii;  that  the  curculio  has  never 
been  found  in  California,  consequently  all  that  is  said 
about  the  way  it  was  killed  out  here  is  gabble — be- 
sides you  cannot  catch  up  with  the  curculio  by  pick- 
ing up  fallen  fruit  anywhere.  There  are  better 
methods  than  that,  which  we  need  not  describe,  be- 
cause California  has  no  such  fight  to  make. 

Anyone  who  knows  a  little  about  insects  and  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growing  can  easily  see  that  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Mr.  Mills  is  a  hash  of  two  ingre- 
dients: first,  an  intimation  of  our  experience  with  the 
San  Jose  scale;  second,  the  work  of  the  curculio  at 
the  East.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer  fear  the  San 
Jose  scale;  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  insect  is  now 
a  serious  menace  at  the  East,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Eastern  peach  grower  has  to  fight  the  curculio 
as  well  as  the  scale.  If  they  cannot  get  better  teach- 
ers than  Mr.  Mills  is  made  to  be  in  the  above  clip- 
ping they  will  never  kill  any  pest — not  even  a  hum- 
bug. 

The  three  Farmers'  Institutes  in  San  Diego  county 
last  week  were  notably  successful.  They  were  held 
at  Fallbrook,  Lemon  Grove  and  Ramona,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  some  farmers  attended  the 
whole  series,  though  doing  so  involved  d  riving  in  some 
cases  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  over  the  mountain 
roads  of  interior  San  Diego  county.  Not  an  aggre- 
gate of  so  many  miles  but  several  times  that,  for  the 
places  are  separated  by  that  distance.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  interest  of  southern  California  agricul- 
turists in  Institute  work,  let  him  think  a  few  mo- 
ments of  what  must  actuate  men  and  women  to  drive 
most  of  the  night  to  attend  sessions  on  consecutive 
days.  At  all  of  the  meetings  there  was  large  attend- 
ance— the  audiences  of  200  to  250  filling  even  the 
standing  room  in  the  Lemon  Grove  church  and  the 
Fallbrook  schoolhouse,  while  at  Ramona,  which  has  a 
town  hall  fit  for  a  place  of  twenty  times  its  population 
(a  gift  from  Mr.  Barnett,  a  public-spirited  farmer), 
every  seat  was  occupied.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  audiences  ensured  splendid  Institutes,  and 
when  three  other  locations  in  the  county  are  chosen 
for  next  year's  meetings,  there  will  be  even  more 
driving  to  enjoy  attendance.  At  all  the  places 
named  there  had  been  most  enthusiastic  work  done 
in  preparation  for  the  Institutes.  The  halls  were 
decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage;  exhibits  of  fruit, 
grain  and  other  farm  products  were  made,  and  most 
cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  all  visitors. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Another  Case  of  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  a  little  more 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  damage  that 
may  come  from  the  red  spider  or  yellow  mite  ?  Our 
orchards  are  largely  four  years  old.  They  were 
loaded  with  fruit  buds  last  spring  and  blossomed 
very  full,  but  the  late  frosts  caught  them,  so  there 
is  no  fruit  to  save.  I  am  told  (and  on  this  point  I 
want  definite  information  from  you)  that  unless  we 
spray  now  the  pests  will  do  great  damage  to  the 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  year's  setting.  This  seems 
to  be  the  great  injury  staring  us  in  the  face.  If  they 
do  injury  to  the  fruit  buds,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  the  spraying  until  the  trees  go  dormant  this 
winter  or  in  the  spring  ?  We  do  not  wish,  however, 
to  take  any  risk  of  injury  from  leaving  the  trees  un- 
sprayed.  Where  do  the  pests  come  from  ?  How  do 
they  get  on  the  trees  ?  Do  they  come  in  the  air  or 
do  they  get  on  the  trees  from  the  ground  ?  Will  you 
also  state  how  many  pounds  of  sulphur  it  will  take 
to  forty  gallons  of  water  ?  Will  the  sulphur  used  in 
this  way  give  good  results  ?  I  do  not  think  we  can 
use  it  dry  here  on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness, 
and  we  also  have  considerable  wind.  We  have  a 
large  acreage,  very  near  1000  acres,  and  this  is  quite 
an  important  point  to  us.  — Orchardist,  Little  Rock. 

As  your  trees  are  young  and  have  no  burden  of 
fruit  the  probability  is  that  the  red  spider  will  not 
prevent  fruiting  next  year,  providing  the  foliage  has 
not  been  seriously  injured  up  to  this  time.  But  if 
you  have  a  good  lot  of  red  spider  on  the  trees,  you 
ought  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  do  a  lot  of 
killing,  because  you  now  have  the  advantage  of  fruit- 
free  trees  which  are  much  easier  to  spray  thor- 
oughly. The  red  spider  is  best  killed  during  the 
growing  season.  The  winter  form,  which  is  the  egg, 
is  exceeding  hard  to  kill.  It  resists  washes  which 
kill  scale  insects,  and  though  it  may  be  wise  to  use  a 
spray  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  on  your  trees  next 
winter,  it  would  also  be  wise  to  kill  the  spiders  now 
as  thoroughly  as  you  can.  Sulphur  and  water  will 
not  work  well  together:  better  spray  the  trees  with 
water  and  blow  on  the  sulphur  while  the  foliage  is  a 
little  damp  if  you  wish  to  help  it  to  stick.  If  you 
much  prefer  a  spray  use  the  resin  soap  described  in 
answer  to  another  query  this  week. 

Red  spiders  are  distributed  in  many  ways.  They 
can  probably  be  blown  considerable  distances  by  the 
wind.  How  far  they  will  crawl  over  dry  ground  we 
do  not  know.  It  is  likely  that  the  birds  are  among 
the  most  effective  spreaders  of  these  mites,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  bird  to  alight  upon  an  in- 
fested tree  without  getting  the  mites  on  its  feet  or 
plumage  and  at  its  next  perch  many  of  them  would 
be  unloaded. 

Strawberries  for  Dry  Soils  and  Climates. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  best  strawberries 
for  high  and  dry  climates  and  the  best  plan  to  culti- 
vate and  keep  alive  during  dry  summer  months  ?  I 
have  experimented  here  for  several  years  and  my 
plants,  though  irrigated  and  well  worked,  die  out 
during  the  summer. — R.  P.  Elliott,  Vernon,  Texas. 

The  best  drouth-resisting  strawberry  grown  in 
California  at  the  present  time  is  called  the  Arizona 
Everbearing.  It  is  the  leading  variety  grown  in 
southern  California,  and  is  very  popular  with  grow- 
ers for  home  use  because  it  will  endure  the  summer 
neglect  which  the  home  strawberry  bed  is  apt  to  get 
when  the  fruit  grower  is  very  busy  in  his  orchard. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  some  growers  that  neg- 
lect which  killed  every  other  variety  in  the  collec- 
tion did  not  kill  the  Arizona.  The  plants  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  at  the  south.  Perhaps  some  one 
who  has  them  will  write  to  Mr.  Elliott.  There  are 
better  market  varieties  than  this,  though  it  has 
good  market  standing.  We  are  now  speaking  only 
of  drouth  resistance. 

Concerning  the  summer  cultivation  of  strawber- 
ries to  keep  the  plants  alive,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  strawberry  is  a  shallow-rooting  plant  and  it 
must  have  moisture  retained  near  the  surface.  Some 
loose  soils,  especially  on  uplands,  are  almost  out  of 
the  question  for  strawberry  growing.  They  are  so 
leachy  that  they  will  not  hold  moisture  near  the  sur- 
face though  one  should  stand  with  a  hose  and  almost 
continuously  pour  it  on.  The  plants  would  also  dry 
up  though  the  water  were  running  near  by  in  a 
ditch.  To  grow  strawberries  it  is  often  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  shallow  loam  soil  over  a  clay  or  hard- 
pan,  for  then  the  tight  layer  below  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  water  below  the  reach  of  the  roots.  If 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  best  way  to  grow  strawber- 


ries on  leachy  soils  is  to  mulch  the  surface  well  with 
rotten  straw  and  apply  the  water  by  top-showering 
with  a  hose  as  often  as  required  to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  color.  This  mulch  can  be  dug  in  in  the  fall 
and  reapplied  in  the  spring. 

Entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
the  requirements  necessary  to  enter  the  department 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  ? — ■ 
David  Wood,  Areata. 

The  University  provides  for  two  classes  of  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  regular  students 
take  a  course  of  four  years  and  receive  a  Univer- 
sity degree  at  its  satisfactory  completion.  Entrance 
to  this  course  makes  high  requirements  equivalent 
to  those  for  entrance  to  the  other  scientific  colleges 
of  the  University.  It  amounts  to  the  full  course  in 
one  of  our  high  schools,  and  pupils  enter  by  examina- 
tion or  by  accrediting  from  a  high  school  without 
examination. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  young  men  and 
women  desire  to  take  some  agricultural  studies,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
high  school  course,  the  University  allows  entrance 
as  "  special  students  "  to  those  who  are  of  mature 
age,  and  requires  no  examination  except  such  as 
each  instructor  may  consider  necessary  to  deter- 
mine if  the  applicant  is  prepared  to  take  the  pro- 
posed work.  By  this  arrangement  the  College  of 
Agriculture  is  really  open  to  all  who  desire  to  profit 
by  its  special  lines  of  instruction.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement as  to  the  time  one  attends  as  a  special 
student,  though  specials  usually  attend  one  or  two 
years.  These  special  courses  do  not  lead  to  a  de- 
gree, but  instructors  give  certificates  as  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  done. 

Diseased  Prune  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  please  find 
prune  leaves  which  are  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  leaf  I 
find  on  some  of  my  prune  trees,  especially  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  tree  and  on  the  least  thrifty.  As  I 
have  not  a  powerful  glass  I  cannot  distinguish  the 
cause  for  their  being  small  and  having  that  shabby, 
dusty  appearance,  but  think  I  see  little  brown  mites 
running  around.  The  fruit  on  these  trees  is  small 
and  the  growth  is  short. — W.  E.  Stewart,  Danville. 

The  prune  leaves  have  a  spot-fungus  and  are  also 
somewhat  infested  by  red  spider.  They  are  also 
very  much  smaller  than  healthy  prune  leaves  should 
be.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  trees  a  good 
dusting  with  dry  sulphur  to  check  the  red  spider  and 
hold  the  leaves  as  long  as  you  can.  The  chief  trouble 
of  your  trees  is  apparently  quite  apart  from  either 
the  fungus  or  the  spider.  The  foliage  indicates  that 
the  trees  have  been  short  of  moisture  all  the  season. 
If  that  bad  not  occurred  neither  the  spot  nor  the 
spider  would  have  been  noticed,  for  neither  of  them 
are  present  in  large  amount.  It  is  always  possible 
to  find  a  few  weak  leaves  on  any  tree  and  if  the  gen- 
eral thrift  is  good  they  have  no  significance. 

A  Spray  for  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  quickest  and  most 
practical  way  of  fighting  red  mite,  or  red  spider  ? 
We  have  about  fifty  acres  of  French  prunes,  and  the 
red  spider  has  made  an  appearance  quite  generally 
over  the  prunes.  The  trees  are  large  and  are  carry- 
ing a  good  crop  which  we  are  naturally  very  anxious 
to  save.  I  am  using  sulphur,  with  a  broadcast  seed 
sower,  and  the  result  is  not  entirely  satiafactory. — 
Grower,  Biggs,  Butte  county. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  spraying  when  the  fruit  is 
so  near  maturity  as  it  now  must  be  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  first  complaint  we  have  had 
against  the  efficacy  of  dry  sulphuring.  Possibly  the 
sulphur  is  not  fine  enough  or  the  distribution  defect- 
ive. It  is  a  much  larger  undertaking  to  spray  large 
trees  in  fruit  and  foliage  than  it  is  to  sulphur,  and 
for  that  reason  the  sulphur  is  widely  used  and  ap- 
proved. However,  if  our  correspondent  wishes  to 
spray  and  to  risk  injury  to  the  fruit,  the  resin  soap 
spray  is  cheap  and  will  kill  every  mite  it  touches. 
The  proportions  are  8  pounds  of  resin,  2  pounds  of 
standard  caustic  soda,  and  1  pint  of  fish  oil,  for  40 
gallons,  for  use  on  trees  in  foliage.  In  making  the 
soap,  the  ingredients  are  placed  in  a  closed  kettle 
with  water  enough  to  cover,  and  are  boiled  for  two 
hours,  when  all  will  be  united  into  a  soap.  In  dilut- 
ing, only  a  little  water  should  be  added  at  a  time  and 
stirred  in,  or,  better,  hot  water  should  be  used,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  chilling  the  soap  and  causing 
it  to  harden,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissolve 
it  again. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  August  1,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


The  most  marked  feature  of  the  weather  conditions 
during  the  past  week  has  been  the  unusually  high 
temperatures  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  which  have 
ranged  from  7°  to  10°  above  the  normal.  At  Fresno 
the  temperature  exceeded  any  previous  record  since 
the  Bureau  was  established.  The  high  temperatures 
have  been  quite  injurious  to  fruits  in  the  Sacramento 
and  lower  San  Joaquin  valleys.  Some  varieties  of 
grapes,  especially  Tokay,  have  been  seriously  burned. 
In  extreme  cases  one-half  the  crop  has  been  injured. 
Summer  fruits  are  ripening  very  rapidly,  and  the 
weather  has  been  excellent  for  drying.  Fruit  is  gen- 
erally of  small  size,  owing  to  drouth.  The  fruit  con- 
tinues to  drop  from  the  trees  in  many  sections;  how- 
ever, the  unusually  high  prices  being  paid  compen- 
sates for  the  diminished  yield. 

Siskiyou.— Good  harvesting  weather;  very  hot. 

Modoc  —Hay  crop  Rood;  haying  progressing.  Grain  ripening  fast ; 
crop  as  good  as  la  -t  year.  « 

Shasta.—  Weather  very  hot.  maximum  113°;  caused  vegetation  to 
suffer.   Prunes,  grapes  and  second  crop  of  tigs  badly  injured. 

Tehama.— Hot  days.  Light  winds  very  injurious  to  fruit.  For- 
est fires  are  raging  on  coast  ranges.  Water  low  in  some  wells  and 
springs. 

Butte. — Excessively  warm  weather  injured  citrus  fruit.  Figs 
badly  burned  where  not  constantly  irrigated;  foliage  of  forest  trees 
seems  blighted.   Fruit  on  trays  drying  well. 

Yuba —Warm  and  hazy,  which  has  rapidly  ripened  hops  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  Hop  picking  will  commence  in  about  ten  days.  Drouth 
seriously  affected  fruit  and  trees. 

Yolo.— Hot  weather  has  done  considerable  damage  to  grapes. 
Second  crop  of  alfalfa  light.  Fires  on  pasture  lands  are  destroying 
feed. 

Colusa.— Harvest  about  over.  Wheat  and  barley  about  one-third 
usual  crop.  Hot  wave  has  badly  damaged  grapes;  about  one-half 
the  crop  affected. 

Sacramknto, — Threshing  in  progress;  grain  turning  out  better 
than  expected.   Very  warm  and  dry. 

Solano.— First  of  week  very  hot;  latter  part  cooler.  Not  much 
damage  as  yet,  though  fruit  shows  lack  of  moisture.  Peaches  here- 
after will  be  about  one-half  normal  size. 

Placer.— Intensely  hot  weather  has  been  injurious  to  Tokay 
grapes;  other  fruit  doing  well. 

El  Dorado.— Excessively  hot  weather  has  burnt  grapes  on  vines. 
Bartlett  pears  about  harvested.  Harvesting  peaches  and  prunes; 
excellent  fruit. 

San  Joaquin.— Hot  weather  has  injured  fruit  some;  greatest  dam- 
age to  Tokay  grapes.  Some  melons  in  market ;  small  size  and  poor 
crop. 

Calaveras.— Hot  wave  very  bad  for  fruit.  Grapes  are  sunburnt, 
but  not  seriously.    Fruit  has  ripened  too  fast. 

Stanislaus.— Harvest  over;  light.  Heavy  wind  caused  pears  to 
drop.   Grapes  doing  well. 

Merced  — Very  warm;  hot  winds.  Shipping  fruit.  Grapes  promise 
a  heavy  crop, 

Fresno.— Highest  temperature  in  years;  no  damage  to  fruit. 
Grapes  promise  large  yield.  Peach  crop  will  be  lighter  than  esti- 
mated.  Harvest  over;  about  one-seventh  of  a  crop  of  grain. 

Tulare.— Unusually  warm  during  the  week.  Grapes  are  looking 
well.   Pears  being  shipped. 

Kings. — Very  warm  weather,  but  favorable  to  corn  crop. 

Kern. — Very  warm  during  week.  Grain  harvest  finished.  Con- 
siderable hay  for  shipment.  Water  in  river  low.  Peaches  and 
prunes  ripening;  poor  quality. 

Inyo.— Water  supply  unusually  low.  Second  crop  of  alfalfa  prob- 
ably a  failure.   Very  hot  and  dry  last  half  of  week. 

Humboldt.— First  cutting  of  hay  practically  over.  Pasturage 
excellent.   Corn  and  peas  looking  well. 

Lake.— Heavy  crop  of  grain  being  threshed.  As  much  as  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  on  uplands  and  twice  as  much  on  lowlands  in  some 
sections. 

Sonoma.— Cooler  weather,  with  foggy  nights,  favorable  for  hops. 
Pears  and  peaches  ripening  fast.  Threshing  has  commenced  in  the 
valley. 

Napa.— Very  warm  during  the  week  and  fruit  ripening  gradually. 
Harvesting  completed;  good  yield  of  grain. 

Contra  Cost  a.— Harvest  over.  Heavy  yield  on  tule  lands;  else- 
where very  light.    Fruit  shows  effect  of  drought. 

Alameda.— Grapes  injured  by  hot  weather  in  Livermore  valley. 
Peaches  and  pears  will  be  a  light  crop. 

Santa  Clara.— Pears  coming  in  freely  and  of  good  size.  Prunes 
wili  be  a  better  crop  than  at  first  estimated.   Peaches  a  light  crop. 

San  Benito.— High  temperature  during  week.  Fair  crop  of 
peaches.  Apricots  all  dried.  Large  crop  of  prunes  on  irrigated 
land. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Conditions  favorable  for  grain  and  fruit.  Very 
warm  at  Paso  Robles:  cool  and  foggy  at  Nipomo. 

Santa  Barbara.— No  change  in  crop  conditions.  Beans  almost 
a  failure.   Warm  days,  foggy  nights. 

VENTURA.— Threshing  has  commenced.  Grain  is  of  good  quality 
and  the  yield  exceeds  expectations.  Apricots  are  being  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities  to  France  and  Germany.  Walnuts  are  of 
good  quality  and  crop  unusually  large. 

San  Bernardino.— Cooler.  Dried  apricots  are  being  shipped. 
Peaches  and  pears  are  coming  in  freely. 

Orange.— Alfalfa  hay  producing  well.  Berries  and  peaches 
abundant.  Corn  growing  well  in  damp  lauds.  Apricots  harvested; 
good  crop.   Peaches  coming  in  fairly  well. 

Riverside.— Hot  and  dry.  Light  showers  on  mountains.  Honey 
crop  small.   Peaches  ripening  rapidly.   Threshing  commenced. 

San  Diego  — Fruit  crop  remarkably  good  and  selling  at  good 
prices.   Temperature  normal  during  week. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Weather  has  been  very  warm  and  dry 
in  interior,  cooler  in  coast  sections,  with  frequent  foggy  mornings. 
Peaches  ripening  fast;  growers  preparing  for  drying.  Threshing  and 
hay  baling  continue. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  continues  cool  and  foggy.  Harvest- 
ing nearing  completion.  Corn  healthy  but  making  slow  growth. 
Apples,  prunes  and  plums  very  promising.   Pasturage  excellent. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  3,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

T 

.03 

.13 

60 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

64 

112 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

54 

102 

T 

T 

T 

.02 

40 

57 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

62 

114 

.00 

T 

* 

70 

106 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

48 

84 

.00 

.06 

T 

.02 

60 

90 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.02 

64 

76 

.00 

.00 

T 

.17 

74 

108 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Strawberry  Growing  in  San  Diego  County. 


By  Mb.  G.  M.  Hawi.ey  of  El  Cajon  at  San  Diego 
Farmers'  Institute. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  recorded 
fruits.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  stringing  it  on  straws  for  the  market.  Cultiva- 
tion for  commercial  purposes  is  of  recent  date.  In 
Purdy's  boyhood  reminiscences  he  tells  of  a  man 
planting  three  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  His  neighbors  called  him  crazy,  and  his  ven- 
ture was  a  financial  failure.  The  community  had 
not  been  educated  to  a  strawberry  appetite.  The 
same  population  will  consume  a  hundred  quarts  now 
to  one  then. 

The  first  strawberry  of  note  was  the  Hovey — soon 
followed  by  the  Wilson's  Albany,  which  have  held 
their  own  remarkably  well  among  the  hundreds  of 
new  varieties  since  produced.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  were  rarely  found  in  gardens ;  now  many  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  have  their  daily  straw- 
berry trains.  The  Cuyamaca  &  Eastern  Railroad 
shipped  over  forty  tons  into  San  Diego  in  June,  and 
yet  this  industry  only  started  with  a  little  nucleus 
four  years  ago.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  when 
Lemon  Grove  and  La  Mesa  will  be  having  their  daily 
train. 

Varieties. — The  Eastern  varieties  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  successful  in  this  locality,  being  deficient 
in  color  and  flavor.  Attractiveness  to  the  eye  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  marketing.  In  the  foreign 
berry,  as  with  the  foreign  grape,  I  believe  great 
possibilities  are  in  store  for  us.  The  advent  of  the 
Arizona  Everbearing,  or  Mexican,  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  strawberry  growing  in  this  vicinity.  This 
variety,  being  a  strong  grower  and  heavy  bearer  of 
large,  high-colored  fruit,  seems  especially  adapted 
to  Lemon  Grove  and  La  Mesa.  The  Los  Angeles 
Arizonas  do  not  compare  with  them,  neither  do  those 
of  the  San  Diego  coast  or  the  interior  valleys.  The 
main  cause  for  this  I  believe  to  be  the  temperature. 
El  Cajon  is  from  five  to  ten  degrees  cooler  at  night 
and  that  much  warmer  in  the  day  time,  and  they  are 
far  enough  away  from  the  coast  to  get  just  the 
proper  amount  of  heat  for  their  perfection.  If  this 
berry  were  only  a  little  firmer  it  would  be  the  ideal 
market  berry,  and  you  would  soon,  if  not  already, 
be  helping  to  supply  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco markets. 

The  Laxton's  Noble  is  a  foreign  berry,  produces  a 
large,  highly  colored  fruit,  with  red  core,  much 
earlier  than  the  Arizona,  giving  a  large  crop,  but 
not  so  continuous  a  bearer,  and  is  not  so  resistant  of 
drouth.    It  is  doing  remarkably  well  in  some  places. 

The  Wm.  Belt  is  spoken  of  very  highly  at  Fall- 
brook,  and  the  Brandywine  in  Los  Angeles.  We 
put  great  faith  in  the  Dollar  berry,  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed later  on.  Varieties  that  are  adapted  to  one 
locality  may  not  be  so  to  another.  Experimenting 
on  a  small  scale  is  the  only  satisfactory  course  with 
new  varieties. 

Cultivation. — Eastern  strawberry  growing  prac- 
tices are  quite  different  from  ours.  There  they  ex- 
pect little  or  no  fruit  the  first  year,  and  scarcely 
any  second  crop,  or  the  ever-bearing  feature,  that 
is  more  or  less  prevalent  here  on  all  varieties. 

Plants  try  to  produce  themselves  in  three  ways  : 
by  seeds,  runners  and  buds,  or  crowns.  In  our  cli- 
mate plants  will  send  out  crowns  every  four  to 
six  weeks,  and  from  these  crowns  or  buds  a  runner 
will  start.  If  these  are  pulled  off  the  bud  will  try  to 
reproduce  itself  through  seeds,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  crop  of  fruit.  You  will  get  fruit  if  the  runners 
are  left,  but  no  so  much. 

The  hill  system  of  growing  is  slowly  but  surely  re- 
placing the  matted  row.  It  produces  as  many 
quarts  per  acre  as  the  other,  with  the  advantage 
that  they  are  larger  and  more  attractive.  It  is  the 
same  principle  applied  to  berries  that  we  apply  to 
peaches  in  thinning.  The  Arizonas  planted  in  the 
fall  produce  a  full  crop  the  coming  year  ;  also  a  good 
one  the  next  year.  After  that  I  would  recommend 
replanting.  The  Noble  does  much  better  the  sec- 
ond year. 

The  most  common  method  has  been  to  plant  the 
vines  in  rows,  close  together,  and  give  no  cultiva- 
tion, depending  on  irrigation  entirely  to  furnish 
moisture.  Now,  to  get  the  best  results,  I  believe 
the  strawberry  should  be  heavily  mulched  or  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  shallow  rooted  surface  feeder,  and 
the  ground  should  be  kept  so  ioose  and  moist  as  to 
readily  give  up  its  plant  food.  The  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  has  found  that  the  loss  of  moisture 
from  unplowed  land  may  be  in  excess  of  that  from 
cultivated  land  to  an  amount  equal  to  an  inch  and 
three-fourths  of  rainfall  in  one  week.  A  man  with  a 
sprinkling  cart  and  team  could  not  replace  the  water 
on  an  acre  of  land  as  fast  as  it  escapes  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil,  when  it  goes  off  at  that  rate,  if  he 
had  to  haul  the  water  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  of  Ohio  advocates  subirrigation  for 
strawberries.  In  subirrigation  with  a  mulch  free 
from  weed  seeds,  and  a  proper  use  of  fertilizers,  in 
this  climate  we  would  have  ideal  conditions  for 
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strawberry  culture.  There  is  no  crop  that  so  amply 
repays  intensive  culture  and  more  warrants  the  nec- 
essary expense  to  produce  it. 

Discussion. — Mr.  G.  Lobingier  of  El  Cajon  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hawley  as  to  varieties  named  for  the  local- 
ity. He  thought  no  one  succeeded  commercially  in 
the  San  Diego  bay  region  until  the  Arizona  Ever- 
bearing variety  was  secured.  He  had  secured  great 
benefit  in  using  potash  fertilizers.  High  color  and 
varnished  appearance  result.  He  had  used  224 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  on  one-half  acre,  and 
thinks  about  this  amount  on  a  whole  acre  would  be 
enough.  Subirrigation  is  the  ideal  way  to  water 
strawberries,  using  cut  straw  or  some  such  mulch 
to  protect  the  surface. 

In  growing  plants  the  best  plan  is  to  grow  special 
plants  for  propagation,  and  not  to  take  plants  from 
those  which  have  been  cropped  for  fruit.  There  was 
some  difference  in  practice  as  to  using  root  crowns 
or  runners  for  replanting.  The  crowns  are  said  to 
fruit  earlier,  but  the  runners  make  stronger  plants 
if  too  many  runners  are  not  taken  from  a  plant. 
Some  advocate  only  one  runner  from  a  plant,  but 
Mr.  Lobingier  thought  it  need  hardly  be  reduced  so 
far  as  that. 


Apple  Growing  in  San  Diego  County. 


By  Chester  Gcnn  of  Julian  at  Farmers'  Institutes  in  San  Diego 
County. 

I  think  it  was  in  1883  that  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  met  in  this  State  for  the  first  time.  Two 
meeting  places  had  been  selected — San  Jose  and 
Riverside — and  a  three-day  meeting  was  held  at  each 
place.  At  that  time  there  were  about  ten  acres 
planted  to  apples  at  Julian.  There  were  a  few  trees 
which  had  been  bearing  for  some  years  and  people 
who  claimed  to  know  said  our  fruit  was  very  good, 
but  that  we  might  have  the  test  made  by  those  who 
should  know,  we  sent  a  box  of  apples  to  Riverside  to 
be  inspected  and  eaten  by  the  members  of  this  soci- 
ety. We  were  much  pleased  when  we  received  a 
letter  saying  the  fruit  had  been  examined  and  eaten 
and  that  it  had  been  pronounced  as  fine  as  any  the 
examiners  had  ever  eaten.  The  box  contained  Belle- 
fleurs,  Winesap,  Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippins.  This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  apple 
industry  at  Julian.  To-day  we  have  at  least  500 
acres  planted  to  apples.  In  1883  two  four  horse 
wagon  loads,  say  about  150  boxes,  was  the  entire 
crop  sent  to  market.  In  1896  there  were  shipped 
about  60,000  boxes;  last  year  the  crop  was  short,  be- 
ing the  off  year,  still  we  shipped  over  30,000  boxes  of 
No.  1  fruit. 

The  Varieties. — The  leading  varieties  grown  are  the 
Yellow  Bellefleur,  R.  I.  Greening,  W.  W.  Pearmain, 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Smith's  Cider,  Spitzenberg, 
Winesap,  Stark,  Stone's  Eureka  and  Rawles'  Janet. 

Distances. — The  trees  are  generally  planted  30  feet 
apart.  Some  have  planted  closer,  while  one  man, 
Mr.  Morris,  planted  40  feet  apart.  I  believe  Mr.  I 
Morris  is  right,  and  were  I  to  plant  again  I  would 
not  plant  closer  than  40  feet.  The  ground  between 
the  trees  can  be  planted  to  corn  or  some  other  crop 
for  the  first  few  years  while  the  trees  are  small.  My 
trees  were  planted  30  feet  apart  and  I  find  there  is 
not  enough  room  to  work  among  them  when  loaded 
with  fruit.  The  trees  drain  the  land  of  moisture  too 
fast  in  years  like  the  present  when  there  is  not  the 
usual  rainfall. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  apple  should  be  planted 
on  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  the  slopes  beicg  better  than 
the  low  bottom  land.  The  fruit  has  better  flavor, 
higher  color  and  will  keep  longer  when  grown  on  the 
slopes  where  the  drainage  is  good — the  north  slopes 
usually  giving  best  results,  probably  because  the  soil 
is  deeper  and  more  moist. 

I  would  plant  the  Yellow  Bellefleur  on  my  lighter 
soil  on  the  hills,  while  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin 
does  better  on  the  lower  and  heavier  soil. 

Pruning. — I  would  prune  my  trees  to  a  leader  and 
all  permanent  branches  should  be  at  a  right  angle, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  turning  up- 
ward. With  this  arrangement,  should  the  tree  ever 
break  from  too  heavy  a  load  of  fruit  the  body  will 
not  be  split  to  the  ground  and  ruined. 

The  Bellefleur  will  not  bear  well  if  heavily  pruned 
after  it  is  old  enough  to  bear.  I  never  cut  any  large 
wood  from  my  trees  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  Some 
years  ago  I  cut  some  large  branches  from  about 
twenty  Bellefleur  trees  and  it  was  five  or  six  years 
before  they  bore  a  crop  of  fruit,  while  the  trees 
which  were  not  pruned  gave  a  crop  of  fruit  every 
year.  I  have  a  young  Bellefleur  orchard  in  which 
the  trees  have  never  been  pruned  since  they  began 
bearing,  except  to  cut  off  the  small  brush  which  was 
on  the  ground  and  interfered  with  my  spring-tooth 
harrow.  These  trees  never  fail  to  give  a  crop  of  fine 
large  apples;  the  branches  bend  to  the  ground  when 
loaded,  and  my  finest  Bellefleurs  come  from  these 
trees. 

I  would  treat  the  Smith's  Cider  and  Winesap  in 
just  the  opposite  way.  The  tree  throws  out  long 
whip-lash  branches  which  should  be  well  cut  back  as 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bear  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
and  the  fruit  smaller  and  inferior,  while  if  well 
pruned  the  fruit  is  large  and  a  good  seller. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  is  a  slow  grower  and 
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requires  no  pruning  after  it  gets  into  bearing  except 
the  cutting  of  an  occasional  small  branch  which  may 
be  rubbing.  In  fact,  most  varieties  require  different 
styles  of  pruning. 

[Mr.  Gunn's  memory  is  a  little  at  fault  about  the 
meetings  of  the  national  societies  in  this  State.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  met  in  California  for 
the  first  time  in  1895  in  Sacramento  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  American  Horticultural  Society  met  in 
San  Jose  and  Riverside  in  1888  and  was  the  first  time 
an  Eastern  society  of  fruit  growers  met  in  Cali- 
fornia. Either  this  was  the  date  to  which  Mr.  Gunn 
refers  or  else  there  might  have  been  in  1883  a  citrns 
fair  in  Riverside  at  which  Eastern  experts  may  have 
been  present.— Ed.] 

Growing  the  Logan  Berry. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Bristol  of  San  Bernardino  county  gives 
the  Cultivator  his  observation  on  the  growth  of  the 
Logan  berry  in  an  interior  situation  in  this  way: 
The  fruit  of  the  Logan  berry  is  borne  on  short 
branches  or  stems,  which  start  in  March  from  the 
long  canes  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  trellis  it,  although  where  grown  in  a 
small  way  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  number  of  sea- 
sons to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  raise  it  high 
above  the  ground,  and  if  any  trellis  is  used  it  should 
not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  deprive  the  fruit  of 
the  shade  naturally  afforded  by  the  foliage  of  the 
new  canes  which  are  to  carry  the  next  season's  crop. 

The  best  method  of  propagation  is  to  bury  the  tips 
of  the  new  branches  about  2  inches  deep  about  Octo- 
ber 1st.  This  will  at  once  begin  to  form  roots,  and 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  four  to  six  months 
later.  In  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  trellising,  it  is 
well  to  respect  Nature's  ways  in  a  large  measure. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Mr.  flaxwell's  Irrigation  Propaganda. 


Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  who  has  been  prominent 
for  several  years  back  as  attorney  for  land  owners 
who  desired  to  escape  what  may  be  literally  termed 
the  bondage  imposed  by  the  Wright  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict Law,  has  been  conducting  for  several  weeks 
past  in  southern  California  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
support  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  true  lines  of  ir- 
rigation progress.  He  advocates  the  formation  of 
a  society  to  be  called  the  "  Irrigation  Propaganda," 
a  broadly  co-operative  concern  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses he  has  in  view.  The  subject  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  and  we  have  thought  that  readers 
of  the  Rural  would  like  to  have  an  outline  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Maxwell  is  diligently  promoting. 
I  Federal  Storage  Reservoirs. — The  proposition  which 
Mr.  Maxwell  advocates  as  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance than  all  others,  and  upon  which  he  strongly 
urges  the  people  of  California  to  unite  with  other 
western  States  to  agitate  and  work  for  until  the 
object  is  accomplished,  is  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  policy  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Hiram 
M.  Chittenden  on  surveys  for  reservoir  sites  in  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming.  He  says  that  in  this  report, 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government  itself,  is  found 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the 
reclamation  and  settlement  of  arid  America.  The 
whole  question  has  been  gone  over  by  Colonel  Chit- 
tenden, and  he  shows  beyond  all  question,  no  doubt, 
that  the  only  way  arid  America  can  ever  be  reclaimed 
is  by  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs,  and  these 
can  never  be  constructed  unless  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  futility  of  waiting  for  private  capital 
to  do  it,  or  of  any  other  method  than  Federal  con- 
struction is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Colonel  Chit- 
tenden. 

Mr.  Maxwell  holds  that  in  no  other  way  can  water 
enough  for  irrigation  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands 
of  California  ever  be  obtained,  and  says  that  as 
"  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at 
flood  leads  on  to  fortune  "  so  there  is  such  a  tide  in 
the  history  of  States,  and  the  tide  has  come  in  the 
affairs  of  California  to  sieze  hold  of  the  proposition 
now  so  clearly  outlined  by  the  Federal  Government 
itself,  and  work  untiringly  and  unceasingly  until  we 
have  secured  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  He  urges 
that  branches  of  the  association  should  be  formed  in 
every  town  and  at  every  postoffice,  to  take  up  this 
great  question  and  agitate  it  and  work  for  it  until 
we  get  it. 

He  defends  and  upholds  the  policy  as  resting  in 
the  broadest  statesmanship,  and  contends  there  is 
no  difference  in  policy  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment buildiug  levees  to  protect  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley  from  destruction  by  overflow,  and  building 
storage  reservoirs  to  protect  the  arid  regions  from 
destruction  by  drouth. 

Arid  Land  Reclamation. — In  addition  Mr.  Maxwell 
strongly  urges  that  the  only  sensible  policy  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  adopt  for  the  reclamation  of 
its  own  arid  lands  is  to  construct  the  irrigation 
works  necessary  for  their  reclamation,  selling  the 
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land  with  the  water  to  actual  settlers  only,  and 
whenever  all  the  land  under  any  system  was  so  sold 
out  the  irrigation  system  would  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  settlers  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
holding,  and  they  would  operate  it  as  a  co-operative 
water  system. 

Mr.  Maxwell  contends  that  when  we  have  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  arid  lands,  worthless  only  because 
waterless,  that  it  is  a  false  and  cruel  policy  to  let 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrious  wage-earners 
out  of  work  walk  the  streets  of  our  Eastern  cities 
and  suffer  penury  and  privation  while  they  seek  work 
where  there  is  none,  while  the  Government  could 
and  ought  to  give  them  employment  in  building  ir- 
rigation works  to  reclaim  our  western  arid  lands 
where  they  could  then  build  homes  on  the  lands  their 
labor  had  reclaimed,  and  become  permanently  self- 
sustaining  and  independent. 

State  Irrigation  Works. — The  construction  of  Federal 
storage  reservoirs,  Mr.  Maxwell  said,  would  neces- 
sitate the  construction  of  State  distributing  works, 
where  the  cost  of  the  necessary  distributing  systems 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  co-operation  of  land 
owners.  And  if  California  could  not  devise  a  way 
by  which  this  could  be  done,  and  all  possibility  of 
fraud  or  public  plunder  obviated,  he  said  she  would 
have  to  forego  the  only  hope  she  had  of  ever  having 
water  enough  developed  to  enable  her  to  realize  the 
wonderful  agricultural  resources  of  the  State.  He 
says  that  he  has  no  doubt,  though,  that  a  system 
could  be  framed  which  would  enable  the  State  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  result  and  prevent  all  jobbery 
and  fraud.  All  we  would  need  would  be  to  first 
create  a  State  engineering  department  and  have 
any  proposed  system  carefully  laid  out  with  all  its 
estimates  of  cost,  capacity,  irrigable  area  and  rev- 
enue first  determined,  and  then  submit  each  pro- 
posed separate  system  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  approval.  Under  this  plan  if  there  was  any 
fraud  hidden  in  it,  the  searchlight  of  the  public  in- 
vestigation to  which  it  would  be  subjected  would  un- 
earth it  and  any  bad  scheme  would  be  defeated  while 
safe  systems  would  be  approved,  just  as  the  whole 
people  voted  to  approve  the  construction  of  the 
ferry  depot  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  at  San 
Francisco. 

With  this  depot  completed  as  an  object  lesson,  Mr. 
Maxwell  strongly  urges  that  it  would  be  vastly  more 
beneficial  for  the  State  to  spend  an  equal  amount 
building  an  irrigation  system  where  the  lands  irri- 
gated would  bear  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  and 
eventually  of  the  cost  with  interest  in  the  interval  of 
credit  at  a  low  rate,  because  every  dollar  so  invested 
by  the  State  would  create  many  dollars  of  value  of 
property  actually  created  out  of  nothing  by  the 
building  of  the  irrigation  works,  and  this  value  would 
increase  year  by  year  and  the  State  would  get  a 
revenue  from  it  by  taxation  forever  which  would  go 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Maxwell  takes  the  view  that  no  State  system 
which  left  it  to  the  Legislature  or  to  any  commission 
to  determine  what  systems  of  works  should  be  con- 
structed, or  what  their  cost  should  be,  would  ever  be 
safe  or  satisfactory.  The  only  safety  of  the  pro- 
posed system  was  to  submit  each  proposition  by  it- 
self to  the  whole  people  of  the  State  for  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  just  as  the  ferry  depot  propo- 
sition was  submitted. 

Mr.  Maxwell  and  the  Districts. — Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  attorney  for  the  land  owners  in 
many  of  the  irrigation  districts,  and  is  contesting  as 
such  in  their  behalf  a  larger  amount  of  bonds  than 
any  other  lawyer  in  the  State,  he  utterly  condemns 
the  scheme  recently  proposed  of  the  State  donating 
anything  to  pay  irrigation  district  bonds.  He  says 
the  scheme  is  utterly  impracticable  and  wrong  in 
principle  and  in  his  judgment  is  not  one  that  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  land  owners,  but  to  aid  the  bond- 
holders in  their  now  hopeless  task  of  collecting  their 
illegal  bonds.  He  says  there  are  very  few  districts 
which  are  not  so  rotten  with  fraud  and  illegality 
that  the  State  could  never  touch  them;  and  in  the 
few  that  have  merit,  but  are  overbonded,  the  land 
will  bear  the  burden  of  the  eventual  discharge  of 
every  dollar  of  debt  legally  created  or  for  which  the 
district  received  value,  provided  the  incubus  of  the 
district  system  could  be  lifted  off  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion had  under  some  different  system,  such  as  a  co- 
operative water  company  or  a  State  system  framed 
on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  irrigation  propaganda. 
Mr.  Maxwell  mentions  as  districts  coming  within  this 
meritorious  class  the  Modesto  and  Turlock,  Escon- 
dido  and  Alta.  He  says  there  are  not  over  half  a 
dozen  such  districts  out  of  the  whole  fifty  organized 
in  the  State. 


flaking  Water  Lift  Itself. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  lift  water  from  a  rapidly 
flowing  stream  to  high  land  adjacent,  a  method  just 
introduced  on  Table  mountain,  in  Lake  county,  may 
be  serviceable.  Daniel  McCann  gives  a  description 
of  it  in  the  Middleton  Independent.  It  is  on  the  place 
of  Mr.  Granville  Libby  and  the  plans,  calculations 
and  construction  were  the  work  of  Dorville  Libby, 
Jr.,  E.  E.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  foundation  of  the  works  is  built  in  an  excava- 
tion of  solid  rock,  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 


Putah  creek.  The  foundation  and  walls  are  built  of 
concrete  and  should  last  for  centuries.  The  walls 
are  about  feet  high  and  15  inches  thick.  The 
bearings  for  the  wheel's  axle  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.  The  wheel  is  an  overshot  water 
wheel,  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  30-inch  face.  This 
furnishes  power  to  run  two  3-inch  vertical  plunger 
pumps,  which  force  the  water  through  1350  feet  of 
li-inch  pipe  to  an  elevation  of  335  feet. 

A  flume  125  feet  long,  30  inches  wide  and  8  inches 
deep,  conducts  water  to  the  wheel.  In  the  rainy 
season  the  wheel  can  be  lifted  high  and  dry  out  of  its 
place,  and  when  desired  can  be  replaced  again  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  apparatus  is  supplied  with  self- 
acting  lubricators,  which  need  refilling  about  once  in 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

Near  the  building  there  are  five  or  six  garden 
valves  for  house,  barn,  garden,  etc.,  to  any  of  which 
a  rubber  hose  can  be  attached  if  desired.  Mr.  Libby 
filled  a  tank  of  1200  gallons  last  week  in  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  or  just  twelve  gallons  per  miuute, 
which  makes  17,280  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  This  vast  amount  of  water  seems  incredible 
by  such  a  simple,  cheap  and  durable  method. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  for  Practice. 


Extracts  from  an  assay  by  Mrs.  Emily  V.  Whight  at  San  Fer- 
nando Farmers'  Institute. 

Wheat  for  Chicks. — Speaking  of  the  proper  feed 
for  young  chicks,  I  have  read  from  many  different 
authorities  as  many  different  kinds  of  "  best  food" 
for  them.  Formerly  I  tried  corn  meal  mixed  with 
water  or  milk  and  cooked  or  raw,  cracked  wheat 
also  cooked,  and  at  last  bread  crumbs;  but  with  all 
these  various  diets  the  young  chicks  would  die.  My 
cousin  told  me  of  a  friend  who  was  very  successful 
in  chicken  raising.  "  What  do  you  feed  your  chick- 
ens ?  "  she  asked.  "  Wheat,"  was  the  reply.  "  Yes, 
but  I  mean  your  little  chickens."  "  Wheat."  "  Well, 
but  I  mean  the  first  thing  you  feed  them  after  they 
are  hatched  ?"  "  Wheat,"  still  more  emphatically. 
When  this  conversation  was  reported  to  me,  it 
haunted  me.  I  knew  it  would  kill  my  chicks.  Still, 
I  usually  lost  half  my  flock  anyway,  and  one  day 
when  a  hen  came  off  with  fourteen,  I  resolved  to 
experiment.  I  fixed  up  a  clean  deep  box,  with  a 
little  straw  in  the  bottom  of  it,  put  it  in  a  dark  place, 
and  greased  the  head  and  throat  of  the  chicks,  with 
a  little  lard  under  the  mother's  wings,  all  as  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  then  I  put  a  little  dish  of 
drinking  water  in  one  corner  of  the  box,  and  scat- 
tered some  dry  wheat  in  the  end  of  it.  I  watched 
for  two  weeks  for  them  to  drop  dead,  but  the  hen 
raised  everyone  of  them.  Since  then  it  is  needless 
to  say  I  feed  "  wheat." 

dulled  Chicks. — Our  climate,  with  its  cold  nights 
and  often  raw,  foggy  mornings,  is  bad  on  fowls,  and 
especially  so  upon  their  young.  If  a  young  chick 
gets  thoroughly  chilled,  you  might  as  well  kill  it  at 
once,  as  it  has  lost  vitality  and  will  never  recover, 
and  will  be  the  first  to  succumb  to  disease  and  spread 
contagion  to  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Unless  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  fine,.  I  keep  my  chicks  in  a 
large  box  in  a  dark  room  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
in  bad  weather  I  have  kept  them  there  for  a  week 
or  more.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough — with  the 
Leghorns  this  is  about  two  weeks — I  give  them  free 
range.  If  I  lived  on  a  ranch  where  there  were  no 
hogs,  I  should  let  them  run  at  large  as  soon  as  I 
take  them  from  the  hovering  box,  always  being  care- 
ful to  have  them  well  hovered  at  night;  but  I  must 
wait  until  they  are  smart  enough  to  run  or  fly  faster 
than  the  hog  can  travel,  otherwise  my  crop  is  pre- 
maturely harvested  for  me. 

Feeding  and  Watering. — For  the  young  chicks  that 
run  at  large  I  have  a  feeding  table,  as  I  call  it.  It 
is  26  inches  high,  5  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  4  at  the  base.  Old  barrel  staves  are  nailed  on 
the  sides,  tight  at  the  top,  and  wide  enough  apart  at 
the  bottom  to  admit  the  small  chickens;  a  small  slid- 
ing door  is  in  one  end  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  open 
and  let  out  chickens  too  large  to  get  through  at  the 
sides.  A  chicken  is  a  good  deal  like  a  hog,  it  can 
squeeze  into  a  place,  when  it  can  never  get 
through  getting  out. 

For  drinking  dishes,  the  very  best  thing  is  the 
galvanized  iron  drinking  fountain,  kept  filled  and  in 
the  shade,  for  sun  warmed  water  is  a  prolific  source 
of  disease  and  death  to  all  animals  and  fowls.  These 
fountains  should  have  the  removable  bottoms,  so 
they  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Ashes  for  Nests. — The  chicken  houses  are  regularly 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a  week — once  a  day 
would  be  better,  but  I  find  it  impracticable.  Form- 
erly I  coal  oiled  the  roosts  once  a  month,  now  I  make 
a  strong  salt  brine  and  spray  inside  of  chicken  house, 
roosts  and  earth  floor.  Lime  is  frequently  scattered 
on  the  floor,  but  the  secret  of  my  success  in  this  line 
lies  in  ashes.  All  of  the  nest  boxes  in  the  chicken 
houses  contain  nothing  but  ashes,  together  with  an 
earthen  or  china  nest  egg.  When  I  set  a  hen  she  is 
removed  to  a  darkened  coop,  far  away  from  the  hen 
house.  This  coop  contains  the  nest  box  with  a  little 
straw  as  the  foundation  and  ashes  for  the  nest.  It 


also  contains  a  tin  can  of  water  and  some  wheat. 
The  hen  does  not  leave  this  coop,  until  with  her 
brood  she  is  taken  to  the  brooding  room.  Some  have 
objected  to  the  ashes,  alleging  that  they  bleach  the 
legs  of  the  yellow  legged  varieties,  but  when  one 
learns  that  their  use  practically  annihilates  that 
troublesome  pest,  the  mites,  he  will  be  willing  to 
take  less  of  color  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 

White  Leghorns  Preferred. — I  think  the  White  Leg- 
horn is  rather  a  better  layer  than  the  Brown,  and 
the  egg  is  also  larger.  I  get  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  eggs  from  my  pen  of  thoroughbred  White 
Leghorns,  and  they  have  no  green  feed,  than  I  do 
from  my  flock  that  run  at  large. 

Strong  Chicks. — The  chick  will  be  stronger  if  its 
parents  have  free  range,  if  absolutely  fresh  eggs  are 
set  instead  of  those  two  or  three  days  old,  and  if  new 
blood  is  infused  into  one's  flock  every  year.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  disposing  of  all  cocks  on  hand,  and 
buying  new  ones  of  a  different  strain  of  the  same 
breed. 

May  is  a  bad  month  for  hatching,  as  we  then  have 
so  much  raw,  foggy  weather.  With  abundance  of 
shade  one  can  successfully  raise  chickens  any  time 
later  during  the  summer. 

System  and  Experiments. — When  you  are  successful 
in  any  particular  method  don't  let  the  idea  of  nov- 
elty tempt  you  to  try  some  other  method,  but  where 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  have  the  courage 
to  experiment  a  little.  Keep  accounts.  Don't  say 
your  hens  have  not  paid  for  their  keep  unless  you 
have  kept  an  itemized  account,  both  debit  and  credit, 
and  know  whereof  you  speak. 

Sedrets  of  Success. — Give  your  poultry  faithful  care. 
You  would  not  expect  a  cow  to  yield  good  returns  if 
one-half  the  time  you  did  not  milk  her  until  noon, 
and  some  days  not  at  all,  neither  if  you  neglected  to 
feed  and  water  her  regularly;  and  you  can  not  be 
irregular  and  unfaithful  in  your  care  of  poultry  and 
be  successful  any  more  than  you  can  do  so  in  any 
other  business.  Take  a  good  poultry  journal.  Do 
not  attempt  to  keep  many  fowls  unless  you  have  free 
range.  On  limited  grounds  you  may  do  very  well 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  fowls,  where  should  you  at- 
tempt to  double  your  number,  you  would  keep  them 
with  absolute  loss  to  yourself,  and  remember  that 
fifty  fowls  in  one  flock  will  never  with  any  care  do 
twice  as  well  as  twenty-five. 

I  have  tried  many  remedies  for  sick  fowls,  and  at 
last  I  have  found  one  that  never  fails.  Chop  off  the 
head  and  burn  the  fowl,  head  and  all. 

And  lastly,  if  you  would  be  successful  in  chicken 
raising,  be  resolved  to  practice  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience,  a  courage  that  is  never  disheartened  at 
any  loss  and  a  perseverance  that  never  tires. 


Southern  California  Poultry  Keeping. 

We  have  had  accounts  from  time  to  time  of  the 
poultry  yards  of  southern  California  and  the  methods 
of  their  owners.  A  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
prepares  an  interesting  sketch  of  some  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  affecting  the  business  in  the  southern 
counties  and  gossippy  mention  of  what  some  of  the 
breeders  are  doing. 

Protection  for  the  Hen. — Man  sallies  forth  at  midday 
lightly  clothed;  at  midnight  he  wears  an  overcoat. 
How  is  it  with  the  business  hen  ?  God  in  his  wisdom 
gave  her  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  which  possibly  an- 
swered every  purpose  in  her  native  jungle;  but  man 
in  his  unwisdom  allows  her  to  pant  for  breath  in  a 
hot  sun  at  midday,  and  shiver  to  death  roosting  in 
trees  at  midnight — the  thermometer  averaging  in 
variation  some  33°.  This  want  of  care  has  been  the 
direct  result  of  many  failures  in  the  poultry  business. 
A  country  having  our  climate  is  pleasant  to  live  in, 
but  other  living  things  have  found  it  out.  Vermin — 
the  mites,  the  body  and  head  lice — slay  their  thou- 
sands of  young  poultry  annually.  Vermin  is  filth, 
and  filth  never  yet  made  a  paying  business — least  of 
all,  a  profitable  chicken  business.  These  two  obsta- 
cles intelligently  mastered,  the  novice  will  find  no 
others  of  a  serious  nature  to  combat.  Cleanliness, 
pure  water,  fresh  air,  draught-proof  houses,  proper 
feeding  and  management,  are  elements  as  essential 
in  profitable  poultry  raising  in  California  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Poultry  Market. — The  home  supply  of  eggs  and 
poultry  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  the  market  is  never  congested,  for  at 
times  there  is  a  glut  of  live  poultry  and  eggs.  Nev- 
ertheless, large  quantities  are  yearly  brought  in. 
This  should  be  overcome,  and  can  be  by  storage,  for 
the  Eastern  product  sent  in  is  usually  of  that  nature. 
Prices  are  higher  than  elsewhere,  and,  in  a  measure, 
so  is  feed,  but  the  balance  is  in  our  favor.  The  broil- 
ers sold  are  not  up  to  Eastern  standards,  and  hence 
their  consumption  and  sale  at  good  prices  are  re- 
tarded rather  than  augmented.  There  are  altogether 
too  many  "old  birds  "  sent  to  the  pot — as  many  will 
testify  who  have  ventured  to  eat  spring  chicken  at 
public  restaurants.  The  wise  poulterer  has  no  old 
stock  beyond  the  period  of  palatable  carcasses. 
Thus,  the  broiler  and  rooster  market  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Export  of  Breeding  Stock. — In  a  modest  way,  some- 
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thing  has  been  accomplished  in  building  up  a  demand 
for  breeding  stock.  Several  poultry  men  do  quite  a 
business  in  this  line,  California-bred  birds  finding 
their  chief  market  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
and  also  in  Old  Mexico.  A  number  of  shipments 
have  also  been  made  as  far  East  as  Nebraska,  and  to 
the  north  in  Washington  and  the  British  possessions. 
This  branch  of  the  business  is  promising,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  climatic  conditions  are  exceptionally 
favorable  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  cer- 
tain breeds  and  varieties,  chiefly  the  Mediterranean 
and  American  classes. 

Robert  A.  Rowan  of  West  Seventh  street,  Los 
Angeles,  keeps  exclusively  Black  Spanish  chickens. 
He  has  kept  this  breed  of  fowls  for  fifteen  years,  and 
he  is  the  only  breeder  of  any  variety  of  fowls  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  has  ever  gone  East  and  made  a 
regular,  successful  campaign  with  them  through  the 
Eastern  States.  He  has  only  a  small  flock,  and  they 
are  all  choice  birds.  In  1895-06  his  fowls  went  to  a 
dozen  large  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  without 
losing  a  prize,  ending  up  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Rowan  formerly  kept  chickens 
for  a  business,  shipping  fowls  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  now  he  keeps  them  for 
pleasure.  Mr.  Rowan  maintains  that  what  he  has 
done  in  this  line  may  be  successfully  done  by  others 
in  California,  if  they  will  only  select  and  breed  the 
varieties  carefully,  especially  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
varieties. 

Business  Points. — The  profits  in  the.  business  ?  The 
price  of  land  ?  The  cost  of  plant  ?  Expense  of  run- 
ning ?  These  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
profit  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  brain,  brawn  and 
bank  put  into  the  business.  The  price  of  land  will 
be  commensurate  with  its  situation,  character  of  soil 
and  water  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  plant 
can  be  big  or  small,  according  to  one's  means  and 
capabilities.  The  expense  of  running  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  choice,  size  of  plant  and  environ- 
ment. To  be  profitable,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Whatever  the  specific  figures  may  be,  the 
man  about  to  embark  in  the  chicken  business  in  this 
section  has  climate,  soil,  and  a  market  to  his  advan- 
tage.   Nature  has  done  her  share. 

A  Profitable  Village  Poultry  Establishment. — One  of 
the  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  profitable, 
small  chicken  ranches  in  South  Pasadena  belongs  to 
Henry  W.  Krukeberg,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Poultry  Association.  The  ground  occupied  is 
about  30x125  feet,  divided  into  five  pens,  the  first  of 
which  contains  some  thoroughbred  Black-breasted 
Red  Game  Bantams,  the  second  and  third  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  the  fourth  Silver  (English)  Gray 
Dorkings,  and  the  fifth  mostly  young  stock.  No 
birds  are  kept  but  thoroughbreds,  and  the  care  and 
attention  given  them  are  of  the  same  nature.  The 
output  of  eggs  from  some  thirty  laying  hens  cuts  a 
wide  swath  into  the  grocery  bill  of  a  family  of  seven, 
while  the  sale  of  eggs  for  sittings,  and  occasionally 
some  breeding  stock,  brings  in  a  good  bit  of  money 
"  on  the  side,"  for  the  little  comforts  of  life.  It  has 
been  generally  accepted  that,  with  reasonable  care, 
the  business  hen  will  yield  a  profit  of  $1  per  year. 
This  is  a  low  estimate  when  intensive  poultry  culture 
is  intelligently  followed;  $1.50  Tvould  be  nearer  the 
truth.  In  a  modified  sense  the  hen  is  a  machine — put 
the  proper  stuff  into  her  and  she  has  got  to  lay  eggs. 
This  latter  figure  has  been  realized  at  this  little  sub- 
urban hennery.  What  man  has  done,  others  should 
be  able  to  duplicate.  Use  brains  with  the  chicken 
business,  and  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  winner. 

The  Los  Angeles  Poultry  Association. — The  Los  An- 
geles Poultry  Association  has  had  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  standard  fowls  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  is  now  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind  on  this  coast.  Its  educational  influences  for  the 
introduction  of  the  best  strains  of  pure-blooded  fowls 
has  been  marked,  and,  as  a  result,  as  good  breeding 
birds  are  to  be  had  in  southern  California  as  back 
East.  Its  shows  have  usually  contained  from  500  to 
1500  specimens  of  standard  poultry,  which  indicates 
a  growing  appreciation  for  the  thoroughbred.  The 
association  is  incorporated,  and  contains  among  the 
shareholders  many  of  the  best  citizens.  A  cursory 
glance  over  its  history  reveals  the  fact  that  birds 
meeting  every  requirement  of  the  show  are  as  much 
a  feature  of  our  landscapes  as  they  are  on  those  of 
the  Hudson  or  the  Mississippi.  The  breeds  which 
seem  to  be  in  favor  are  the  Mediterranean  and 
American  classes — birds  with  smooth  legs — closely 
followed  by  the  Asiatics  and  French  classes.  The 
organization  will  hold  its  annual  show  this  season  in 
November  or  December. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
now  much  in  evidence,  while  two  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  handful  of  them  in  southern  California. 
V.  Tresslar,  secretary  of  the  Riverside  County 
Poultry  Association,  breeds  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
exclusively,  because  he  considers  them  the  ideal  fowl 
for  all  purposes,  with  their  magnificent  color,  large, 
compact  bodies,  smooth,  yellow  legs  and  great  egg 
producing  qualities.  Mr.  Tresslar's  best  trade  has 
been  with  Arizona,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mar- 
ket for  all  kinds  of  California  produce.  He  has  had 
inquiries  for  stock  from  all  over  California,  Arizona 
and  Oregon. 

Heavy  Light  Brahmas.—J.  W.  England  of  Redlands 


keeps  nothing  but  Light  Baahmas.  He  ships  fowls 
and  eggs  all  through  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  His  birds  scored  at  the  Los  Angeles  show 
in  February,  1898,  from  90  to  94  points  with  the  first, 
second  and  third  best  pens.  Mr.  England's  fowls  are 
bred  specially  for  great  weight.  Cockerels  eight 
months  old  exhibited  weighed,  officially,  eleven  to 
thirteen  pounds,  four  ounces;  pullets  at  the  same 
age,  nine  to  ten  pounds. 

Shcrwoods. — Mrs.  A.  R.  Rockhill  of  Riverside  is 
raising  a  new  variety  of  fowl,  which  she  recently  in- 
troduced from  the  East,  called  Sherwoods.  They 
are  fine  looking  birds,  of  great  size  and  white  in 
color,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Mrs.  Rockhill 
writes  that  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen,  which  she  had 
mated  with  a  Sherwood  cock,  hatched  a  brood  of 
chickens,  of  which  the  cockerels  weighed  five  pounds 
each  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  months,  while  the 
pullets  began  laying  six  months  later.  The  Sher- 
wood bird  is  highly  recommended  for  crossing  with 
small,  quick-maturing  breeds,  for  those  who  wish 
early  broilers  for  market,  or  fine  table  fowls,  which 
are  also  good  layers.  The  Sherwoods  do  not  care  to 
range,  and  lay  as  well  when  confined  to  a  small  yard 
as  when  at  liberty,  which  is  another  point  in  their 
favor. 

Mr.  Tyler's  Advice. — S.  Tyler  of  Pasadena  has  been 
a  breeder  and  fancier  of  thoroughbred  fowls  for  the 
past  forty  years  and  sixteen  vears  in  California.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival  there  was  not  a  poultry  show 
held  on  the  coast.  He  has  shipped  birds  and  eggs  to 
Old  and  New  Mexico,  Canada,  as  far  east  as  Massa- 
chusetts and  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia.  He 
usually  runs  from  75  to  250  of  pure-bred  stock.  At 
present  he  is  breeding  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver-laced Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans  and  Browu 
Leghorns.  He  finds  that  people  who  raise  early 
birds  are  the  most  successful  in  this  State.  He  is 
often  asked:  "  Which  is  the  best  breed  ?  "  His  an- 
swer is:  "  The  breed  you  like  the  best  is  the  one  you 
will  succeed  with."  Mr.  Tyler  considers  that'  the 
housing  of  poultry  is  quite  as  necessary  here  as  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  only  with  good  attention  and  the 
keeping  down  of  vermin  that  any  one  can  expect  to 
succeed  here,  or  anywhere,  with  fowls. 

A  Large  Egg  Trade. — Ernest  G.  Taylor  of  Los 
Angeles  breeds  high-class  Plymouth  Rocks  only,  for 
exhibition  and  breeding  purposes,  his  custom  coming 
from  the  fanciers  and  farmers.  He  has  about  150 
young  birds  now,  and  has  sold  about  1000  eggs  for 
hatching  during  the  past  season. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  Mr.  Piatt  Builds  and  Fills  Silos. 

George  E.  Piatt,  a  Los  Angeles  dairyman,  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  construction  and  use  of 
silos,  and  his  methods  will  be  widely  useful  and  sug- 
gestive. The  Cultivator  secures  his  statement  to 
meet  numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject  : 

Description. — My  silos,  three  in  number,  are  all  cir- 
cular in  form,  20  feet  diameter,  24  feet  high,  and 
built  of  O.  P.  staves,  2x6,  beveled  to  a  20-foot 
radius,  fitted  with  four  2-inch  bevels  to  each,  and 
surfaced  inside  only.  Eleven  hoops  of  Jx2-inch  band 
iron  are  used  with  6-inch  threads  at  each  end  run- 
ning through  lugs  and  with  nuts  to  tighten  up  slack. 
Many  advocate  a  hoop  of  S-inch  round  iron  in  pref- 
erence to  the  flat,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  choice. 

Our  method  of  construction,  while  perhaps  not  the 
best,  has  been  successful.  The  first  thing  is  selec- 
tion of  the  site.  This  should  be  close  to  feeding 
sheds,  as  much  handling  can  be  saved.  This  is  not 
necessary,  but  advisable. 

Having  leveled  the  ground,  these  round  silos  re- 
quiring no  bottom,  a  block  is  placed  in  the  proposed 
center,  and  from  this  a  circle  is  made,  using  a  1x3 
board  set  edgewise,  which  must  be  a  straight  edge. 
The  dirt  from  the  ditch,  which  is  dug  where  the 
walls  are  to  be,  is  thrown  to  the  center  and  graded 
towards  it,  it  being  slightly  higher  at  this  point. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  digging  this 
ditch.  It  should  be  6  inches  deep  and  perfectly 
level  all  around  on  the  bottom,  as  on  this  depends 
much  of  the  ease  in  putting  up  the  silo.  A  founda- 
tion made  of  redwood  boards  cut  to  the  proper 
radius  is  then  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  A 
circle  is  then  marked  on  this  with  chalk,  slightly 
larger  than  the  desired  radius. 

Eight  posts,  4x4x16,  are  then  set  just  outside  the 
ditch,  equi-distant,  for  a  scaffold.  Before  setting 
put  a  bracket  on  each  post,  5  feet  from  the  top,  to 
lay  the  scaffold  on.  The  scaffold  in  place,  we  are 
ready  to  erect  the  silo. 

The  bottom  ends  of  the  staves  should  be  "  doped  " 
with  hot  gas  tar,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
asphalt  has  been  melted.   This  is  for  a  preservative. 

Setting  Up. — Having  everything  ready,  start  at 
the  side  opposite  the  piie  of  staves,  and  alongside  a 
scaffold  post.  Set  one  stave  just  outside  the  chalk 
line,  secured  by  braces  and  tacking  to  bottom  board. 
Great  care  is  needed  to  get  the  first  stave  exactly 
plumb.  Add  staves  on  each  side,  using  the  level 
every  four  or  five  staves  and  bracing  from  the  top 
frequently.    Having  completed  the  circle,  go  round 


the  bottom,  tap  lightly  with  a  sledge  hammer,  being 
particular  if  any  staves  lean  to  drive  them  even 
with  others.  This  sets  the  staves  together  and 
tightens  the  dowels. 

Tightening  Up. — Now  take  a  long  rope,  put  round 
the  silo,  and  twist  up  as  tight  as  it  will  stand. 
Again  tighten  the  staves  with  the  sledge. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  hoops.  Measure 
the  outside  of  the  silo,  about  li  feet  from  the  ground, 
exactly,  then  cut  a  hoop  to  proper  length,  rivet 
together,  put  in  place  and  screw  together  the  two 
ends  having  lugs  and  nuts.  After  tightening  up  as 
far  as  possible,  again  go  over  the  silo,  driving  up  the 
staves,  repeating  the  tightening  and  driving  as  often 
as  is  necessary. 

In  putting  up  our  silos  we  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  measure  for  the  second  hoop  in  similar 
manner  to  the  first.  After  the  second  hoop  was 
tightened  the  remaining  hoops  were  cut  3J  inches 
shorter  and  put  in  place  2  feet  apart,  the  two  bot- 
tom hoops  having  to  be  recut.  Cut  the  hoops  as 
short  as  possible,  as  in  this  way  recutting  of  hoops 
is  avoided. 

Boors. — Here  is  an  important  point,  and  one 
which  we  have  found  out  through  experience.  At 
first  we  cut  the  doors  after  the  silo  was  filled,  but 
would  advise  doing  this  when  the  silo  is  completed 
and  before  filling.  Where  the  doors  are  to  be  placed 
be  sure  to  have  an  extra  number  of  dowels.  For  a 
20  foot  silo  three  doors  are  enough,  each  2  feet 
square,  the  lower  5  feet  from  the  ground,  the  others 
5  feet  above  each  other.  In  making  these  doors  an 
iron  flange  can  be  put  on  the  inside  so  as  to  take 
the  pressure.  The  edges  can  also  be  beveled  if  de- 
sired, but  it  is  not  necessary; 

Cost  and  Capacity. — The  cost  of  such  a  silo  con- 
structed in  the  above  described  way  was,  approxi- 
mately, $125  each  ;  capacity  155  tons,  with  net 
capacity,  after  settling,  if  properly  filled,  of  between 
135  and  140  tons. 

Machinery. — We  use  a  No.  116  Ross  ensilage  cutter 
and  carrier,  with  self-feed  attachment,  which  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  A  10  H.  P.  engine  is  used, 
which  is  ample.  At  times  we  cut  at  the  rate  of 
eight  to  ten  tons  per  hour. 

We  filled  with  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  also  a  small 
portion  of  alfalfa.  Of  these  corn  proved  most  satis- 
factory, the  others  in  the  order  named.  What  little 
alfalfa  we  used  came  out  in  first-class  shape. 


Creamery  Gossip. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  local  creameries  and 
some  of  it  is  of  interest  beyond  the  circles  of  the  lo- 
cal journals.    We  cull  a  few  statements: 

New  Creamery  at  China. — The  Champion  tells  of  a 
combination  by  which  two  creameries  at  that  point 
are  merged  into  one  and  larger  operations  planned 
for.  A  corporation  is  being  formed,  embodying  the 
two  plants,  with  directors  as  follows:  Robert  Steele, 
T.  J.  Green,  George  Easton,  J.  W.  Evans  and  George 
D.  Easton.  Robert  Steele  is  manager  for  the  cor- 
poration and  will  attend  to  the  running  of  the  cream- 
ery, while  the  books  will  be  kept  by  Arthur  Easton. 
Frank  J.  Steele  left  yesterday  to  purchase  150  head 
of  cows  which  have  already  been  disposed  of  here, 
and  the  management  expects  that  by  next  spring 
the  association  will  be  handling  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  Mr.  Evans  tells  us  that  the  company  has  paid 
out  for  milk  since  opening  the  new  creamery  nearly 
$10,000  to  the  farmers,  who  have  not  been  slow  to 
see  the  benefit  of  the  monthly  revenue,  and  the  re- 
sult will  undoubtedly  be  that  others  will  now  join  the 
procession.  The  Chino  ranch,  with  its  beet  pulp, 
hill  pasture  and  alfalfa  lands,  has  been  called  the 
"queen  ranch  "  of  southern  California  as  a  dairying 
ranch. 

Returns  at  Top/in  s  Creamery. — The  St.  Helena  Star 
gives  some  figures  realized  by  the  patrons  of  Toplin's 
creamery  at  that  place.  For  the  month  of  June  T. 
Money  delivered  11,873  pounds  of  milk  from  thirteen 
cows.  It  tested  3.8  per  cent  and  made  451  pounds  of 
butter,  which  brought  his  gross  proceeds  to  $94.71, 
making  $7.29  per  cow,  besides  realizing  $25  for  his 
skimmed  milk.  Mr.  C.  C.  Griffith  delivered  1538 
pounds  of  milk  from  two  cows.  It  tested  4  2  per 
cent,  making  66*  pounds  of  butter,  his  gross  pro- 
ceeds being  $13.96,  or  $6  98  per  cow  for  one  month. 

Woodvil/e  Creamery. — The  Tulare  Register  is  grati- 
fied with  the  progress  of  this  creamery  during  the 
dry  season.  The  creamery  cost  $3400  and  was  built 
on  the  co-operative  stock  plan  by  the  farmers  and 
people  of  that  vicinity.  The  creamery  started  up 
March  15th  with  400  pounds  of  milk,  but  is  now  re- 
ceiving over  3000  pounds  and  making  over  sixty  rolls 
of  butter  per  day.  The  manager,  Mr.  Thompson, 
states  that  they  are  selling  their  butter  in  Tu- 
lare, Visalia,  Porterville  and  Los  Angeles,  and  had 
shipped  some  to  San  Francisco,  but  found  Los  An- 
geles a  better  market,  taking  all  their  surplus  and 
wanting  more  at  good  prices.  The  Woodville  cream- 
ery paid  out  to  its  patrons  and  the  expenses  over 
$900  last  month  and  will  do  about  as  well  this  month, 
which  is  quite  an  item  this  dry  year.  Some  cows  are 
paying  as  high  as  $5  per  month  on  alfalfa  pastures, 
while  others  are  paying  $3  per  month  on  salt  grass 
pasture. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda . 

Hop  Pickers  Wanted. — Irvington  Press,  July  28:  The 
Pleasanton  Hop  Company  has  issued  a  circular  letter  in  which 
Superintendent  George  A.  Davis  says  :  "We  want  pickers. 
Over  300  acres  in  hops.  Good  camping  grounds,  wood  and  wa- 
ter free*  Pickers  must  have  their  own  blankets  and  camping 
outfit,  and  are  advised  to  bring  their  own  tents,  on  the  score 
of  economy  and  convenience.  It  is  believed  the  crop  will  be 
ready  to  pick  August  20th. 

Butte. 

Early  Prunes.— Gridley  Herald,  July  30:  French  and  Ger- 
man prunes  and  other  kinds  adapted  to  drying  are  fast  ripen- 
ing now,  being  about  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  season, 
influenced  probably  by  the  remarkable  climatic  season  of  this 
year. 

Orchard  Irrigation.— A.  D.  Cutts  has  irrigated  a  portion 
of  his  orchard  this  season,  and  is  now  making  arrangements 
to  put  water  on  the  lower  end  of  the  ranch.  The  water  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  orchard  is  taken  from  a  lake  fed  by  seep- 
age from  the  river.  The  supply  for  the  higher  land  will  be  a 
12-inch  well. 

Chico  Cannery.— The  Chico  cannery  is  now  being  run  to  its 
fullest  capacity  and  fruit  is  coming  in  with  a  rush.  One  hun- 
dred hands  are  employed.  They  are  now  running  on  peaches 
and  plums,  and  the  fruit  being  packed  is  as  fine  as  any  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  section  for  many  years.  Fruit  men  say 
that  the  hot  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  ripened  up 
peaches  very  rapidly  and  that  many  varieties  are  a  month 
ahead  of  the  conditions  at  this  time  in  a  normal  season. 
Contra  Costa. 

Crop  Prospects.— Martinez  Gazette,  July  30:  The  crop  pros- 
pects throughout  the  county  are  showing  up  a  better  average 
than  was  thought  possible  at  the  first  of  the  season.  The  hay 
crop  in  Moraga  valley  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  years,  and 
around  Alamo  and  Danville  there  will  be  a  large  crop.  In  the 
San  Pabio  section  hay  will  be  plenty.  Fruit  is  small  but 
plentiful,  and  bringing  very  good  prices.  The  prospects  for  a 
large  grape  crop  are  good. 

Fresno. 

Melon  Shipments.— Expositor,  July  26:  Between  forty  and 
fifty  cars  of  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are  shipped  daily 
from  Fresno  to  points  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  California 
cities.  Large  shipments  have  been  made  to  Stockton  this 
season.  The  largest  shippers  are  Seropian  Bros.,  Hobbs,  Par- 
sons &  Co.,  and  T.J.  Hammond,  who  handles  the  output  of 
M.  M.  Parsons,  the  melon  king.  The  latter  has  shipped  some 
wonderfully  fine  arkelians. 

Fruit  Conditions.— There  are  no  apricots,  but  nectarines 
are  coming  in.  The  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  60  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop,  and  pears  are  doing  fully  as  well.  There  will 
be  an  average  crop  of  figs. 

Red  Spider.— Reports  from  Fowler  and  vicinity  show  that 
much  damage  is  being  done  to  grapes  by  the  red  spider.  It 
seems  that  the  spider  is  causing  the  leaves  to  drop  from  the 
vines,  leaving  the  grapes  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  The  loss 
will  be  considerable. 

Kern. 

Squirrel  Bounty.— Standard :  The  supervisors  have  passed 
an  ordinance  giving  a  bounty  of  2  cents  on  ground  squirrel 
tails. 

Lake. 

Short  Crops.— Clear  Lake  Press,  July  28:  The  buzz  of  the 
harvester  and  the  header  resounds  through  the  valley,  and 
the  baler  is  also  busy.  Farmers  complain  of  short  crops  on  all 
but  adobe  land.  Vegetables  are  also  suffering  from  the  dry 
weather. 

Los  Angeles. 

Apricots  Sold. — Pasadena  Star,  July  27:  Fifty  tons  of  dried 
apricots,  the  output  of  the  Pasadena  Deciduous  Fruit  Ex- 
change, has  been  sold  for  8%  cents  a  pound. 

Apricots. — Pomona  Times,  July  27:  The  North  Pomona  De- 
ciduous Growers  sold  their  dried  apricots  for  8%  cents  a  pound, 
which  nets  the  grower  $20  per  ton  green.  Practically  all  the 
dried  'cots  of  this  valley  are  sold.  One  acre,  fertilized,  well 
watered  and  well  cared  for,  netted  the  owner  $225.  The  fruit 
was  large  and  sold  at  the  cannery  at  $20  per  ton.  Another 
acre  netted  $190. 

Oranges  and  Lemons.— Pomona  Times,  July  27:  Oranges 
are  still  going  forward  in  small  quantities,  but  bringing  in- 
different returns.  The  total  shipments  to  July  23  amounted 
to  14,351  cars.  Lemons  are  not  so  strong,  owing  to  large  im- 
portations. Even  against  the  cent-a-pound  tariff,  the  importa- 
tions this  year  nearly  equal  those  of  last  year. 

Apricots  for  Europe — Pomona  Progress,  July  28 :  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  are  employed  by  Loud  &  Gerling  boxing 
apricots  for  shipment  to  Eastern  and  European  markets.  Over 
75  per  cent  of  their  pack  this  year  will  go  to  Europe.  One  car- 
load left  for  Vienna,  another  will  go  to  London  and  five  cars 
are  ordered  for  Paris.  All  apricots  shipped  to  Europe  are  sub- 
jected to  a  process  which  enables  this  firm  to  guarantee  them 
to  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  year.  In  addition  to  nearly  300 
tons  dried  by  themselves,  they  have  purchased  450  tons.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  largely  the  practice  for  dried  fruit  to  be 
shipped  to  Eastern  firms  in  bags,  and  there  packed  in  boxes 
for  the  Eastern  and  European  consumers.  The  Pacific  coast 
shippers  induced  the  railroad  companies  to  give  them  a  rate  of 
$1  20  per  100  pounds  to  Eastern  points,  enabling  the  California 
shippers,  not  only  to  compete  for  the  European  trade,  but  to 
pack  in  boxes  here  before  shipping. 

Merced. 

Harvesting  Almost  Finished — Merced  Sun,  July  29:  The 
harvesting  season  at  Atwater  is  fast  approaching  the  end. 
Considerable  grain  is  coming  in,  but  it  is  no  comparison  to 
what  it  would  be  in  a  good  season;  yet  some  farmers  will 
make  money.  The  grain  all  comes  from  summer-fallowed  land 
and  is  of  good  quality.  Some  fine  barley  was  raised  by  J.  C. 
James  and  another  lot  by  Sam  Richey.  This  crop  yielded, 
where  the  water  was  properly  applied,  about  1200  pounds  per 
acre.  It  is  excellent  seed  barley.  The  wheat  crop  will  yield 
five  to  six  sacks  per  acre.  This  is  the  poorest  rye  crop  season 
ever  seen.  It  was  injured  by  the  few  hot  days  about  the  20th 
of  April. 

Small  Fruit. — Merced  Sun,  July  29:  There  is  a  liberal  crop 
of  fruit.  Some  of  the  orchards  are  producing  peaches  that  are 
too  small  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cannery  purchasers. 
This  was  because  the  orchardists  depended  upon  the  inade- 
quate culling  of  Jack  Frost.  However,  they  are  getting  good 
prices,  many  of  them  refusing  to  sell  to  cannery  agents  and 
are  drying  their  fruit. 

Napa. 

No  Race  Meeting.— Calistogian,  July  29:  The  directors  of 
the  Napa  Agricultural  Society  have  decided  to  hold  no  race 
meeting  at  Napa  this  year. 

Riverside. 

Irrigation  Plant.— Press  and  Horticulturist,  July  30:  E.  A. 
Chase  is  the  latest  Riversider  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  pumping  plant  in  economical  irrigation.  He  is  planting  a 
forty-acre  tract  with  orange  and  grape-fruit  trees,  and  to  ir- 
rigate the  land  has  put  in  a  30  H.  P.  motor  and  a  rotary  pump 
capable  of  raising  a  stream  of  40  inches  of  water  to  a  100-foot 
level. 

Water  at  Hemet. — Hemet  News:   Every  ditch  is  carrying 


its  full  capacity  of  water,  and  the  dry  year  is  passed  un- 
noticed. On  one  place  the  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut; 
on  an  adjoining  place  spring  potatoes  are  being  sacked,  and  on 
another  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  planting  a  fall  crop. 

Sacramento. 

Levee  Work. — Bee,  July  29 :  The  work  on  the  levee  system 
near  Elkhorn  is  progressing  satisfactorily  under  the  charge  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  Engineer  Nurse  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  finished  inside  of  six  weeks.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  has  notified  property  owners  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  above  this  city  to  begin  the  work  of  raising 
their  levees  to  the  point  indicated  by  the  engineers  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  as  to  have  them 
strengthened  by  the  time  the  weir  is  finished  and  the  breaks 
closed. 

First  Grape  Shipment. — The  first  shipment  of  grapes  for 
the  season  of  '98  from  Florin  was  made  Wednesday  by  J.  P. 
Brown.  They  were  of  the  Red  Tramina  variety  and  were 
sent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Brown  is  usually  the  first  to 
ship  grapes.  The  hot  weather  of  the  26th  did  some  damage  to 
the  grapes  in  vineyards  where  they  were  not  well  watered, 
but  it  is  so  far  immaterial. 

Forest  Fires. — Dispatch,  July  31:  Reports  have  come  in  of 
destructive  fires  in  the  foothills  and  near  valley  sections.  A 
fire  started  near  Acampo,  on  the  Mokelumne  river,  and  burned 
over  a  large  area,  swept  on  up  the  hills  into  Amador  and 
thence  into  the  pine  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  valley, 
El  Dorado  county,  destroying  timber  and  other  property.  An- 
other fire,  starting  in  the  vicinity  of  Shingle  Springs,  laid 
waste  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  would  have  destroyed 
that  village  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  a  trainloadof  people  who 
went  from  Placerville. 

San  Benito. 

ft 

Squirrel  Problem. — Hollister  Free  Lance :  A  question  that 
excites  general  interest  is  "  What  has  become  of  the  squir- 
rels ?  "  In  some  localities  where  lands  were  overrun  with  the 
pests  the  animals  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  theory 
that  they  have  died  from  starvation  is  not  borne  out  by  those 
killed,  as  they  were  found  to  be  very  fat. 

San  Diego. 

A  Lemon  Wiper  — National  City  Record,  July  21:  J.  M. 
Johnson  of  Chula  Vista  has  invented  a  machine  for  wiping 
lemons,  either  dry  or  wet.  It  is  a  simple  device,  simply  a  di- 
minishing cylinder  of  canvas  that  as  turned  rolls  the  lemons 
against  some  wads  of  cotton  wipers.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that 
it  will  save  the  labor  of  two  persons  in  preparing  a  car  of  fruit 
for  the  market.  Mr.  Walters  is  enthusiastic  over  the  ma- 
chine and  is  having  another  constructed. 

Pumping  Plants.— Ramona  Sentinel,  July  28:  A  pumping 
plant  is  being  put  in  by  C.  F.  Holland.  The  well  consists  of  a 
main  shaft  and  two  tunnels  running  100  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  shaft.  The  pump  will  be  run  with  a  gas  engine.  An- 
other pumping  plant  is  being  put  in  by  Mr.  Kline.  This  will 
also  be  operated  by  a  gas  engine  and  is  expected  to  furnish  13 
inches  of  water. 

San  Joaquin. 

Grain  Burned.—  Mail,  July  28:  Sixty  acres  of  standing 
grain  on  James  Sanguinetti's  farm  were  burned.  The  grain 
was  being  harvested  with  a  combined  harvester,  and  one  of 
the  heavy  driving  wheels  of  the  machine  ran  over  a  piece  of 
flint,  striking  sparks.  Before  the  blaze  could  be  reached  by 
those  who  saw  it  start,  it  had  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  be  be- 
yond control. 

Good  Hay  Crops. — Mail,  July  29:  Hay  is  being  cut  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  in  this  county,  and  it  is  said  that  the  yield 
wiil  be  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  a  good  price  for  hay,  and  that  the  pros- 
pective price  for  wheat  is  not  first  class ;  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  crops  which  would  not  make  good  wheat  will  give  a 
fairly  good  return  as  hay.  It  is  feared  that  Oregon  hay  will 
be  rushed  in  to  flood  the  market,  and  for  this  reason  the  local 
hay  crop  is  being  cut  as  fast  as  it  can  be  reached. 

Good  Grain  Yield. — Mail,  July  26:  Peter  Hohm  of  Banta 
states  that  he  has  just  harvested  1137%  sacks  of  barley  from 
thirty  acres,  which  amounts  to  37.92  sacks  to  the  acre.  He 
got  twenty-five  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre  from  adjoining 
land.  The  soil  which  gave  this  excellent  yield  was  originally 
the  bed  of  a  lake,  but  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  lake 
dried  up. 

Condemned  Fruit. — Mail,  July  29:  Wash  Tucker,  the 
quarantine  inspector,  condemned  eight  boxes  of  lemons 
shipped  by  Mitchell  &  Goodell  of  San  Francisco  to  Julius 
Cohn.  The  fruit  was  affected  with  oyster-shell  scale.  In- 
spector Tucker  opened  a  new  book  on  the  16th  of  last  month. 
During  the  preceding  twelve  months  he  condemned  1561 
packages  of  fruit,  as  follows:  Oranges,  326  packages;  lemons, 
152;  pears,  221;  peaches,  12;  apricots,  54;  apples,  796. 

Winds  Scorch  Grapes. — Mail,  July  28:  Fruit  Inspector 
Tucker  reports  considerable  damage  to  grapes  on  account  of 
the  recent  warm  winds,  there  being  so  little  foliage  for  pro- 
tection. Tokays  are  suffering  most.  Notwithstanding  the 
dry  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  sulphur  grapes  to  prevent 
mildew.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  it  was  decided  that  all  wormy  or  diseased  fruit 
should  be  destroyed  and  not  sent  back  to  the  shipper. 

Large  Shipment  of  Flour.— Dispatch,  July  29 :  The  largest 
shipment  of  flour  sent  out  of  Stockton  in  one  day  in  years  was 
forwarded  to  San  Francisco  this  evening  by  river  boats  to  the 
China  steamer  Aztec.  The  steamers  T.  C.  Walker,  City  of 
Stockton  and  Mary  Garratt  carried  an  aggregate  of  about 
1U00  tons  of  flour. 

San  Mateo. 

Creamery  Burning  Oil.— Half  Moon  Bay  Coast  Advocate, 
July  27 :  The  experiment  of  burning  oil  as  fuel  at  the  cream- 
ery has  proven  a  success  not  only  in  the  matter  of  cost  but  in 
cleanliness  and  facility  of  handling.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  to  secure  a  contract  supply  for  a  long  period.  In 
case  of  satisfactory  terms  being  made  the  company  will  use 
oil  permanently  as  fuel  instead  of  wood. 

Santa  Clara. 

Seed  Crop.— Palo  Alto  Live  Oak,  July  27:  The  work  of  har- 
vesting the  seed  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  begin  next  week. 
The  yield  promises  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  that  for  ordinary 
years. 

Chicken  Blindness.— Santa  Clara  Journal:  Poultry  rais- 
ers complain  of  many  young  chickens  dying  this  year.  The 
disease  takes  the  form  of  blindness,  the  eyes  closing  up  en- 
tirely and  remaining  as  tight  as  though  glued,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  fowl  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  after  being  attacked ;  very  few  of  the  chickens  so  afflicted 
recover.    No  name  has  yet  been  given  the  disorder. 

First  Car  of  Dried  Apricots:  —  Mercury,  August  2:  The 
first  car  of  this  season's  dried  apricots  from  San  Jose  was 
shipped  by  Griffln  &  Skelley  Co.  to  Havre,  France.  It  con- 
sisted of  1000  25-pound  boxes  of  fancy  fruit. 

Dried  Apricots. — Campbell  Visitor,  July  30:  The  run  on 
apricots  at  the  drier  is  practically  finished.  Although  the 
crop  has  been  better  than  many  anticipated,  it  has  been  light, 
only  about  150  tons  being  handled  by  the  drier.  Nearly  all  of 
this  amount  has  been  unfit  for  canning. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Hay  Crop.— Pajaronian,  July  28:  The  balers  have  had  a 
busy  season  with  Pajaro  valley's  heavy  hay  crop.   The  valley 


will  have  15,000  tons  of  hay,  and  10,000  tons  will  be  for  export. 
From  three  to  five  carloads  are  being  shipped  from  Pajaro 
to  northern  and  southern  points ;  Vega  is  shipping  two  or  three 
carloads  each  day,  mainly  to  Oakland ;  shipments  are  being 
made  from  Chittenden  to  the  same  point,  and  a  carload  or 
or  more  leaves  Watsonville  each  day.  This  valley  is  sending 
out  fifty  carloads  of  hay  per  week.  Prices  are  holding  up, 
and  first  quality  hay  is  firmly  held  at  $15  per  ton.  Some 
sales  have  been  made  at  better  figures.  A  big  part  of  the 
Chittenden  ranch  crop  was  sold  at  a  higher  price,  and  the 
Driscoll  Bros,  are  filling  a  heavy  contract  at  $18  per  ton. 
The  crop  is  finding  market  right  along,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  it  is  to  be  stored  for  winter  and  spring  trade.  The 
Chas.  Ford  Co.  will  store  500  tons,  and  many  farmers  are 
preparing  to  store. 

Solano. 

Irrigation  Continues.—  Suisun  Republican,  July  29:  Irri- 
gation in  the  valley  continues  on  the  W.  &  L.  Pierce  place, 
leased  by  Alden  Anderson,  and  Joseph  Danielson's  place.  Mr. 
Anderson's  pumping  plant  runs  day  and  night,  and  he  reports 
that  late  peaches  have  developed  wonderfully  in  size.  He  will 
continue  the  irrigating  operations,  which  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  invigorating  the  trees  for  next  year's  crops. 
Mr.  Danielson's  orchard  has  shown  great  improvement  since 
he  commenced  irrigating,  the  fruit  having  developed  in  size 
and  the  trees  presenting  a  brighter  appearance. 

Light  Fruit  Shipments.— Vacaville  Reporter,  July  30:  The 
green  fruit  shipments  East  for  July  were  very  light  and  up 
to  the  29th  only  numbered  thirty-two  carloads,  which  is  the 
lightest  known  for  many  years.  These  added  to  the  previous 
shipments  of  the  season  make  216  carloads  of  green  fruit  that 
have  gone  East  so  far  this  season  from  Vacaville.  While  last 
season  the  fruit  crop  was  a  light  one,  yet  this  season  is  sixty- 
two  cars  behind  last  year  on  Eastern  shipments.  The  ship- 
ments to  San  Francisco  this  year  are  fifty-eight  carloads, 
which  is  very  close  to  that  of  last  year. 

Sonoma. 

Large  Onions. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  July  31 :  P.  H. 
Huntoon  of  Poor  Man's  Ranch,  near  Windsor,  brought  to  town 
twenty  onions  whose  combined  weight  was  45%  pounds. 

Prune  Prospects.— Sonoma  County  Farmer;  The  hot  wave 
hovered  near  the  100  notch  Tuesday,  and  crops  on  gravelly 
soils  or  places  where  cultivation  had  been  neglected,  suffered 
considerably.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  with  prunes, 
where  in  several  cases  growth  has  stopped  and  the  leaves 
have  turned  yellow  and  commenced  to  drop  freely.  In  some 
localities  large  crops  are  expected.  D.  W.  Coghian  says  he 
will  have  the  greatest  yield  of  prunes  ever  recorded  on  his 
orchard.  Frank  A.  Brush  has  samples  of  the  Robe  de  Sargent 
prune  that  will  average  sixteen  to  the  pound,  and  French 
prunes  that  are  the  largest  seen  this  year.  Neither  variety 
has  begun  to  "sweeten"  any  yet.  Though  the  yield  is  light, 
it  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  trees,  and  promises  to 
nearly  make  up  in  value  by  reason  of  the  large  sizes. 

Cannery. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  July  30:  At  the  Rose 
City  cannery,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  pack  of  peaches  in  So- 
noma county  this  year  was  made.  They  were  Early  Craw- 
fords  of  good  quality,  and  already  over  20,000  cases  of  fruit 
have  been  packed  since  the  season  commenced.  Throughout 
the  county  at  the  canneries  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity, 
notably  at  the  Cutting  Packing  Company's  cannery  here,  the 
Sebastopol  and  Healdsburg  canneries. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Items.— Yuba  City  Parmer,  July  22:  Both  the  can- 
neries are  running  on  plums  and  peaches  and  carload  lots 
leave  for  the  East  daily.  The  peaches  are  of  good  quality, 
being  large  and  well  formed.  Prunes  are  coming  on  slowly 
and  will  not  make  as  large  a  yield  as  estimated.  Grapes 
promise  a  big  crop  and  the  early  varieties  are  now  coming 
into  market. 

Tehama. 

Good  Wheat  Yield. — Chico  Enterprise,  August  1 :  Charles 
Tait  of  Tehama  has  farmed  from  the  Cone  adobe  ranch  of  500 
acres  near  Red  Bluff  8416  sacks  of  Salt  Lake  Club  wheat, 
close  to  seventeen  sacks  to  the  acre.  This  is  the  largest  yield 
we  have  seen  this  season. 

Tulare. 

Sheep  Moving.—  Visalia  Times,  July  28:  Several  thousand 
sheep  belonging  to  E.  Jacob  passed  through  town  to-day. 
They  had  been  brought  out  of  the  mountains  and  were  headed 
for  the  alfalfa  fields  near  the  lake. 

Crop  Without  Irrigation.  —  Union-Herald:  To  prove  that 
farming  sometimes  pays  in  a  dry  year,  we  will  give  a  few  fig- 
ures preserved  by  George  Limegrover  on  his  forty-acre  place. 
Mr.  Limegrover  was  unable  to  get  any  water  this  year,  but 
off  his  place  he  has  sold  $89.35  worth  of  grain  hay  and  $46.90 
worth  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  he  still  has  another  cutting.  Be- 
sides this,  he  has  kept  enough  hay  for  his  own  use  for  a  year 
and  pastured  six  head  of  horses,  eight  head  of  cattle  and 
forty  hogs,  besides  several  hundred  chickens. 

Yuba. 

In  the  Hop  Yards. — Wheatland  Four  Corners,  July  23:  Hop 
pickers  are  coming  in  from  as  far  south  as  Stockton,  and  as 
far  west  as  Sonoma  county.  The  Indian  pickers  are  in  trouble 
on  account  of  the  order  prohibiting  them  to  ride  free  on  the 
railroad  trains.  This  order  is  particularly  hard  on  the  Piutes, 
whose  home  is  in  Nevada.  The  Diggers  in  Butte,  Shasta  and 
Tehama  counties  will  get  here  someway.  In  the  hop  yards 
the  vines  are  rapidly  filling.  The  absence  of  leaves  will  make 
excellent  picking  this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Bear 
river  crop  is  over  20  per  cent  better  than  last  season,  but  will 
not  average  much  over  1600  pounds  to  the  acre.  Picking  will 
begin  about  the  10th  of  August  and  continue  four  or  five 
weeks. 

OREGON. 

Sheep  Shipment. — Baker  City  Democrat,  July  25 :  Mr.  A. 
Smythe  of  Arlington  shipped  East  two  trainloads  of  Grant 
county  sheep.    There  were  8000  in  all. 

Runaway  Binder.— Oregonian,  July  24:  The  horses  at- 
tached to  a  binder  on  the  farm  of  Jerome  Darby,  near  Mc- 
Minnville,  ran  away.  There  was  trouble  when  the  machine 
struck  a  fence.  Eight  posts  were  cut  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  fence  boards  were  run  through  the  binder.  The 
horses  then  became  detached. 

Fruit  Notes. — Salem  Journal,  July  28:  John  G.  Wright 
has  shipped  two  cars  of  peach  plums  to  Chicago.  The  crop  of 
Bartlett  pears  promises  well  and  fruit  is  clean  and  healthy. 
The  output  of  prunes  will  be  very  large.  Many  new  driers 
are  being  built.  The  huckleberry  season  at  Pendleton  will 
soon  be  in  full  blast.   The  crop  is  very  large. 

Hop  Crop.—  The  situation  of  the  hop  crop  has  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  past  week,  and  many  of  the  yards,  which  early 
in  the  season  were  considered  almost  worthless,  are  now  look- 
ing fairly  well,  and  the  indications  are  that  a  much  better 
quality  of  hops  will  be  picked  than  last  year.  In  Polk  county 
it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  not  be  over  one-half  as  large 
as  that  of  last  year.  The  quality  is  good.  The  yield  in  some 
yards  will  not  be  over  one-third  of  a  crop.  Geo.  Muecke  of 
Aurora,  one  of  the  largest  hop  growers,  says:  "  In  well  cul- 
tivated yards  the  arms  of  the  hop  vines  are  longer  and  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  for  years,  and  the  burs  are  at 
present  coming  into  bloom.  From  reliable  growers  of  Lane 
and  Yamhill  counties  and  from  personal  observation  in  Linn, 
Polk  and  Marion  counties,  Oregon  will  produce  about  70,000 
bales  of  hops  this  year.  The  average  hop  yield  of  Oregon  the 
past  few  years  has  been  about  65,000  bales." 
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flarching  Still. 


She  is  old  and  bent  and  wrinkled, 

In  her  rocker  in  the  sun, 
And  the  thick,  gray  woolen  stocking 

That  she  knits  is  never  done, 
She  will  ask  the  news  of  battle 

If  you  pass  her  when  you  will, 
For  to  her  the  troops  are  marching, 

Marching  still. 

Seven  tall  sons  about  her  growing 

Cheered  the  widowed  mother's  soul; 
One  by  one  they  kissed  and  left  her 

When  the  drums  began  to  roll. 
They  are  buried  in  the  trenches 

They  are  bleaching  on  the  hill ; 
But  to  her  the  boys  are  inarching, 

Marching  still. 

She  was  knitting  in  the  corner 

When  the  fatal  news  was  read, 
How  the  last  and  youngest  perished— 

And  the  letter,  ending,  said: 
"I  am  writing  on  my  knapsack 

By  the  road,  with  borrowed  quill, 
For  the  army  is  yet  marching, 

Marching  still." 

Reason  sank  and  died  within  her 

Like  a  flame  for  want  of  air ; 
So  she  knits  the  woolen  stockings 

For  the  soldier  lads  to  wear, 
Waiting  till  the  war  is  ended 

For  her  sons  to  cross  the  sill ; 
For  she  thinks  they  all  are  marching. 

Marching  still ! 

—Minna  Irving. 


Lieutenant  Clover  of  Troop  X. 


The  Colonel  seemed  much  disturbed. 
He  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed 
out  at  the  empty  parade;  he  walked 
back  to  his  desk,  and  Adjutant  Caldwell 
Clover,  who  was  signing  orders,  glanced 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  saw 
that  the  Colonel  was  pulling  his  mus- 
tache. 

Then  the  Colonel  sat  down  and  said 
rather  sharply:  "Are  you  busy, 
Clover?  " 

It  was  not  customary  for  the  Colonel 
to  address  the  officers  by  their  names  in 
this  way;  he  was  supposed  to  address 
Adjutant  Clover  as  Lieutenant,  and  to 
say  that  the  young  man  was  surprised 
would  be  placing  it  mildly.  Of  course 
he  didn't  object,  in  fact,  it  pleased  him 
to  have  the  Colonel  speak  to  him  famil- 
iarly, only  it  was  so  unexpected. 

"I  am  not  busy  Colonel,"  said  the 
Adjutant. 

"  How  old  do  you  think  I  am,  Clover?  " 
asked  the  Colonel. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  Colonel,"  stam- 
mered the  Adjutant,  "  not  any  older 
than — than  you  ought  to  be." 

The  Colonel  was  slicing  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per with  the  paper  knife.  "  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me.  Clover.  I 
have  come  to  depend  on  you  so  entirely 
for  everything  that  I  am  going  to  put 
this  personal  matter  into  your  hands. 
I  want  you  to  write  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  a  young  lady  for  me." 

The  Colonel  was  much  embarrassed. 
His  face  was  red  under  the  tan. 

"  A  proposal  of  marriage!  "  echoed 
the  Adjutant. 

"  Yes.  If  any  one  had  told  me  I  was 
afraid  of  a  woman  I  would  have  laughed 
at  him.  I  tried  to  speak  to  her  about 
it  last  night  at  the  hop  and  when  she 
looked  at  me  with  those  steady  brown 
eyes  of  hers  I  couldn't  say  a  word." 

"Then  it's  Miss  Lacey?"  said  the 
Adjutant. 

"It  is  Miss  Lacey." 

"Very  well,  Colonel."  Adjutant 
Clover  received  the  order  just  as  he 
would  have  received  an  order  to  ap- 
point a  substitute  Captain  for  the  re- 
cruits, or  any  trivial  thing  of  that 
sort,  and  he  turned  to  his  desk  as  the 
Colonel  went  out. 

There  are  those  who  think  an  Ad- 
jutant has  nothing  else  to  do  save  listen 
to  thirty-seven  bugle  calls  a  day  and 
look  his  best  from  reveille  to  taps.  It 
is  a  mistake.  He  has  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  do.  He  oversees  guard 
mount.  He  selects  the  Colonel's  or- 
derly. He  writes  letters  and  signs  pa- 
pers, and  now  Adjutant  Caldwell  Clover 
of  Troop  X  is  asked  to  write  a  proposal 
for  his  Colonel  to  Agnes  Lacey. 

When  Captain  Lester  went  East  and 
returned  with  a  golden-haired  young 
wife  Lieutenant  Clover  danced  with  the 
bride  at  the  reception  given  them. 

"I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  lonely 
here,"  she  said  to  him.  "  I  find  it  all  so 
new  and  interesting,  and  then  in  the 


summer  my  sister  is  coming  to  me." 
They  were  promenading  then  and  she 
looked  up  at  the  six  feet  of  handsome 
manhood  beside  her  and  said:  "  You  will 
like  my  sister.  She  is  not  at  all  like  me. 
She  is  almost  as  tall  as  you  are,  and  in- 
dependent and  brave."  And  from  that 
night  Lieutenant  Clover  looked  for- 
ward to  the  coming  of  Captain  Lester's 
fair  sister-in-law. 

Alice  Lacey  reached  the  post  in  July. 
Mrs.  Lester  had  been  watching  for  the 
coach  and  when  it  appeared  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  Lieutenant  Clover  handed 
her  a  pair  of  field  glasses  and  when  at 
last  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  was  heard 
they  walked  together  across  the 
parade,  and  it  was  Lieutenant  Clover's 
hand  that  opened  the  stage  door  and 
then  reached  up  to  help  the  girl  alight. 

When  he  took  off  his  cap  to  her  and 
then  escorted  herself  and  sister  to  the 
Captain's  quarters,  Agnes  Lacey  felt 
that  all  her  sister  had  written  about  the 
courteous  young  officers  of  the  post 
must  be  true. 

The  summer  was  a  quiet  one  at  £be 
post.  There  were  a  few  little  dances, 
some  rides  over  the  prairie,  a  picnic  or 
two,  and  long,  quiet  hours  on  the  ve- 
randas, and  then  one  day  there  came 
news  of  Captian  Lester's  transfer  to 
another  post.  It  was  on  the  day  before 
the  one  set  for  his  departure  that  the 
Colonel  gave  his  Adjutant  his  peculiar 
order. 

When  the  Colonel  had  gone  Lieuten- 
ant Clover  leanded  back  in  his  chair 
and  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  bead. 
He  was  to  propose  to  Agnes  Lacey 
for  the  Colonel.  He  thought  over  all 
the  hours  he  had  spent  with  Agnes  and 
his  face  grew  tender  and  his  lips 
quivered  a  little  as  he  remembered 
that  to-morrow  she  was  going  away, 
and  then  he  said  to  himself:  What's 
the  use  of  my  feeling  like  a  dog  in  the 
manger?  She  wouldn't  marry  me. 
She'll  never  think  of  me  again  after  she 
leaves  here."  He  took  up  his  pen,  then 
hesitated  as  he  dipped  it  in  the  ink — 
"  My,  but  it  will  be  lonesome  when  she 
is  gone."  Then  he  went  on  writing 
and  when  the  letter  was  finished  he  for- 
got and  signed  his  own  name  instead  of 
the  Colonel's  and  then  laughed  as  he 
saw  his  mistake.  He  had  to  write  the 
letter  all  over  again  then.  This  time 
he  signed  the  Colonel's  name  and  called 
the  orderly  and  sent  him  to  Miss  Lacey 
with  the  letter.  And  when  it  was  done 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and 
all  that  evening  he  felt  like  a  caged 
lion.  What  would  her  answer  be?  Had 
the  Colonel  received  it?  Once  or  twice 
he  took  up  his  cap  to  walk  down  past 
the  Captain's  quarters,  then  he  threw 
it  down  again.  Of  course  she  would 
accept.  Yes,  but  after  all,  would  she?  " 

The  stage  left  in  the  early  morning. 
Lieutenant  Clover  noted  the  stir  of  de- 
parture about  the  Captain's  quarters. 
Then  he  saw  the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Les- 
ter appear  and  he  ran  out  to  speak  to 
them.  He  half  expected  to  find  the 
Colonel  with  them,  but  he  was  not  there. 
A  flush  dashed  up  to  his  face.  Had  she 
really  refused  the  offer?  If  so,  why? 
There  was  no  time  for  explanations. 
She  came  out  ready  for  her  journey.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  and  her  eyes  looked 
level  into  his. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  how  much  you 
did  to  make  my  stay  pleasant,"  she 
said.  "  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you  again, 
Lieutenant  Clover." 

The  driver's  whip  circled  out  over 
the  heads  of  the  forward  mules,  she 
waved  her  hand  to  him,  and  Lieutenant 
Caldwell  Clover  was  standing  alone 
with  an  aching  heart  with  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  but  listen  to  thirty- 
seven  bugle  calls  a  day  and  follow  the 
dreary  routine  of  an  Adjutant's  life. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  the 
country  called  for  troops,  "Boots  and 
Saddles  "  quickly  followed,  and  Troop 
X  started  for  the  South. 

Army  headquarters  at  Tampa  was 
thronged  with  officers.  Orderlies 
were  speeding  everywhere.  Spurs 
jingled  across  the  floors,  and  the  few 
army  wives  who  followed  their  hus- 
bands walked  up  and  down  the  rose 
trellis  paths  in  the  evening  and  talked 
of  what  the  morrow  might  bring.  Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell  Clover  was  still  Ad- 
jutant to  the  Colonel.  A  telegram  was 
handed  the  latter.  The  Colonel  frowned, 


pulled  his  mustache,  then  said:  "  Lieu- 
tenant, I  have  a  telegram  from  a  friend 
at  Chickamauga.  His  sister  arrives 
at  this  hotel  to-night  to  join  the  Red 
Cross  forces  at  Key  West.  Please  meet 
her  and  see  that  she  gets  her  train  for 
Port  Tampa  in  the  morning." 

The  Lieutenant  saluted.  When  the 
Pullman  car  backed  into  the  spacious 
hotel  grounds  that  night  a  few  officers, 
a  newspaper  man  or  two,  and  one 
woman  alighted.  As  she  stepped  for- 
ward the  waiting  Adjutant  was  startled 
at  first,  then  hurried  toward  her. 

"  Miss  Lacey!    You  here?  " 

"Ah,  Lieutenant  Clover!  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  again.  It  is  good  to  see 
a  face  one  knows.  I  felt  rather  lonely, 
for  there  wasn't  another  woman  on 
the  car  all  day." 

"  I  was  to  look  out  for  a  nurse,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  glancing  around,  "but 
it  seems  she  didn't  come." 

The  girl  stepped  into  the  broader 
light.  "Oh,  then  you  didn't  know," 
she  said,  and  pointed  to  her  sleeve.  An 
insignia  honored  the  world  over  was 
sewed  there — the  Red  Cross. 

"  Is  it  possible?  "  It  seemed  to  him 
that  nothing  but  interjections  came 
into  his  mouth.  "  You  are  really  go- 
ing to  the  front?  " 

Going  to  the  front,"  she  repeated 
with  a  smile  in  his  face.  "  I  shall  prob- 
ably meet  you  there."  She  said  it  as 
though  it  would  be  a  pleasure.  They 
were  crossing  the  wide  veranda.  Val- 
dimir  Purisshoff's  orchestra  was  play- 
ing "The  Serenade."  "  You  will  come 
for  me  by  and  by  and  bring  me  to 
bear  the  music,"  she  said.  "It  will 
seem  like  old  times  when  we  danced 
to  the  music  of  the  regimental  band." 

"  Were  you  lonely  after  I  left  the 
post?  "  she  asked.  No  one  but  a  woman 
could  have  asked  such  a  question. 

"  I  never  before  knew  what  loneliness 
was,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  if  you  would 
forgive  me  if  I  told  you  just  how  lonely 
I  was — but,  no."  For  a  moment  he 
thought  only  of  his  love  for  her,  then  he 
remembered  that  she  had  refused  the 
flower  of  the  army,  that  she  had  a  mis- 
sion in  life. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  softly. 

A  man  may  spend  the  best  of  his  life 
in  the  dreary  confines  of  an  army  post 
two  day's  journey  from  a  railway  sta- 
tion. He  may  listen  to  thirty- seven 
bugle  calls  a  day  and  attend  to  an  Ad- 
jutant's thousand  and  one  duties  for 
years,  but  the  blossoms  of  his  heart 
may  remain  eternally  fresh  and  fra- 
grant. 

There  were  tears  in  the  girl's  eyes 
when  he  finished  his  story.  "I  am 
glad,"  she  said,  as  she  put  her  hand  in 
his.  "  I  thought  you  would  tell  me  be- 
fore I  left  the  post — I  should  have 
staid." 

"  And  now,  Agnes — now?  " 

"  After  the  war,"  she  said. 

So  you,  who  pray  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  go  into  battle,  and  for  bless- 
ings upon  those  who  wear  the  Red 
Cross,  remember  these  two.  Country 
first,  self  after,  and  then,  with  His  will, 
long  life  and  happiness. — Katharine 
Hartman. 


Cheerful  Mothers. 


How  many  of  us  mothers  make  it  a 
business  to  be  cheerful  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  self-control  before  our  children 
and  other  members  of  the  family?  Of 
course,  we  are  cheerful,  if  we  feel  well 
and  everything  moves  along  smoothly, 
says  an  exchange,  but  how  is  it  when 
things  go  wrong?  Are  we  not  disposed 
to  be  fretful  and  impatient?  If  so  how- 
can  we  expect  our  children  to  be  other- 
wise? 

We  believe,  with  a  mother  who  writes 
on  this  subject  in  the  Michigan  Farmer, 
that  the  cheerfulness  which  should  be 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
home  life  is  often  sadly  lacking,  solely 
because  the  example  of  a  cheery  disposi- 
tion is  not  set  by  the  wife  and  mother. 
One  glimpse  of  her  face  as  she  begins 
the  duties  of  the  day  is  sufficient  for  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

If  it  bears  the  illumination  of  a  pleas- 
ant smile  as  she  passes  from  room  to 
room,  if  her  greeting  to  the  others  is 
bright  and  cheery,  if  she  has  a  pleas- 
ant word  for  those  with  whom  she 
mingles,  they  will  catch  the  inspiration 


and  the  day  will  be  made  sunny  and 
bright  thereby. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  fretful 
and  impatient,  if  the  children  are 
given  to  understand  that  "mother  is 
out  of  sorts  to-day,"  it  casts  a  cloud 
over  every  one,  and  in  their  play  the 
little  ones  will  be  found  bearing  the 
impress  of  their  mother's  example  in 
their  manner  toward  each  other.  They, 
too,  will  fret  and  frown,  will  slap  each 
other  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  treated.  Children 
are  such  perfect  imitators  that  we 
must  be  very  careful  of  our  conduct  or 
we  will  find  ourselves  reproduced  in  no 
very  flattering  manner. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  be  a  home- 
maker,  not  a  mere  housekeeper,  but  to 
make  a  true,  happy  home,  one  which 
children  may  look  back  upon  with 
pleasure,  when,  in  after  years,  they 
have  left  it  far  behind,  and  the  moth- 
er who  made  it  has  gone  to  her  reward. 


Gladstone  on  War. 


It  is  indeed  true  that  peace  has  its 
moral  perils  and  temptations  for  degen- 
erate man,  as  has  every  other  blessing 
without  exception,  that  he  can  receive 
from  the  hand  of  God.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  less  true  that  amidst  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  noblest  forms  of  character 
may  be  reared,  and  the  highest  acts  of 
duty  done;  that  these  great  and  pre- 
cious results  may  be  due  to  war  as  their 
cause;  and  that  one  high  form  of  senti- 
ment in  particular,  the  love  of  country, 
receives  a  powerful  and  general  stimulus 
from  the  bloody  strife.  But  this  is  as 
the  furious  cruelty  of  Pharaoh  made 
place  for  the  benign  virtue  of  his 
daughter;  as  the  butchering  sentence 
of  Herod  raised  without  doubt  many 
mother's  love  into  heroic  sublimity;  as 
plague,  as  famine,  as  fire,  as  flood,  as 
every  curse  and  every  scourge,  that  is 
wielded  by  an  angry  Providence  for 
the  chastisement  of  man,  is  an  appointed 
instrument  for  tempering  human  souls 
in  the  seven-times  heated  furnace  of 
affliction,  up  to  the  standard  of  angelic 
and  archangelic  virtue. 

War,  indeed,  has  the  property  of 
exciting  much  generous  and  noble 
feeling  on  a  large  scale;  but  with  this 
special  recommendation  it  has  in  its 
modern  forms  especially,  peculiar  and 
unequalled  evils.  As  it  has  a  wider 
sweep  of  desolating  power  than  the 
rest,  so  it  has  the  peculiar  quality  that 
it  is  more  susceptible  of  being  decked 
in  gaudy  trappings,  and  of  fascinating 
the  imagination  of  those  whose  proud 
and  angry  passions  it  inflames.  But  it 
is,  on  this  very  account,  a  very  perilous 
delusion  to  teach  that  war  is  a  cure  for 
moral  evil,  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
sister  tribulations  are. 

One  inevitable  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern war  is,  that  it  is  associated  through- 
out, in  all  its  particulars,  with  a  vast 
and  most  irregular  formation  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive to  mammon  worship  so  remarkable 
as  that  which  it  affords.  The  political 
economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  its  com- 
manding aspects.  Every  farthing,  with 
the  smallest  exceptions  conceivable,  of 
the  scores  or  hundreds  of  millions  which 
a  war  may  cost,  goes  directly,  and  very 
violently  to  stimulate  production, 
though  it  ;is  intended  ultimately  for 
waste  or  for  destruction.  Even  apart 
from  the  face  that  war  suspends,  ipse 
facto,  every  rule  of  public  thrift,  and 
tends  to  sap  honesty  itself  in  the  use  of 
the  public  treasure  for  which  it  makes 
such  unbounded  calls,  it  therefore  is  the 
greatest  feeder  of  that  lust  of  gold 
which  we  are  told  is  the  essence  of 
commerce,  though  we  had  hoped  it  was 
only  its  occasional  besetting  sin. 

In  the  innumerable  combinations  of 
the  political  chess-board,  there  is  none 
more  difficult  for  an  upright  man  to 
discern  the  exact  path  of  duty,  when  he 
has  shared  in  bringing  his  country  into 
war,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  that 
war,  he  finds,  or  believes  himself  to 
find,  that  it  is  being  waged  for  purposes 
in  excess  of  those  which  he  had  ap- 
proved.  

"They  say  that  married  men  live  so 
much  longer  than  bachelors.  Do  you 
think  that's  true?"  "I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure.  Maybe  the  time  seems  so 
much  longer  to  them." 
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Suggestions. 


Guess  I  wouldn't  worry  over  things 

If  I  were  you. 
Guess  I'd  trust  in  Providence  awhile. 

Something  new 
Like  enough  is  comin'  up  your  way 

By  and  by, 
Nicer'n  anything  your  lookin'  for. 

Better  try 

And  have  a  little  patience !   Guess  you  would 

If  you  was  I. 
Guess  I  wouldn't  worry  over  things 

Any  more : 
Wonderin'  perhaps  the  frost'll  come 

Just  before 

You've  picked  the  cranb'ries;  or  the  storm 
break  down 

The  seedlings  new ; 
Or  feelin'  sure  the  children' 11  catch  cold, 

An'  not  pull  through. 
Oh!  I  wouldn't  worry  any  more 

If  I  was  you. 
Can't  you  trust  in  Providence  awhile? 

Better  try ! 
Somethin'  good  is  comin'  up  yous  way 

By  and  by. 

— Laura  H.  Fisher. 


A  Good  Hen. 


The  hen  sat  upon  her  nest 

And  cackled  all  day  long ; 
"I'm  helping  Uncle  Samuel," 

The  burden  of  her  song. 

"For  in  a  month,"  she  cried  in  glee, 

Amid  the  barnyard  yells, 
"  I've  turned  out  for  the  navy,  sir, 

Two  dozen  two-inch  shells!  " 

— H.  McGrath. 


Thoughts  for  Young  Men. 


In  this  country  most  young  men  are 
poor.  Time  is  the  rock  from  which 
they  are  to  hew  out  their  fortunes;  and 
health,  enterprise  and  integrity  the  in- 
struments with  which  to  do  it.  For 
this,  diligence  in  business,  abstinence 
from  pleasures,  privation  of  everything 
that  does  not  endanger  health,  are  to 
be  joyfully  welcomed  and  borne.  When 
we  look  around  us  and  see  how  much  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  world  springs 
from  poverty,  it  seems  to  sanctify  all 
honest  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
dependence; but  when  an  independence 
is  acquired,  then  comes  the  moral  crisis, 
then  comes  an  Ithuriel  test,  which  shows 
whether  a  man  is  higher  than  a 
common  man,  or  lower  than  a  common 
reptile.  In  the  duty  of  accumulation — 
and  I  call  it  a  duty,  in  the  most  strict 
and  literal  signification  of  that  word — 
all  below  a  competence  is  most  valu- 
able, and  its  acquisition  most  laudable; 
but  all  above  a  fortune  is  a  misfortune. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  him  who  amasses 
it,  for  it  is  a  voluntary  continuance  in 
the  harness  of  a  beast  of  burden,  when 
the  soul  should  enfranchise  and  lift  it- 
self up  into  a  higher  region  of  pursuits 
and  pleasures.  It  is  a  persistence  in  the 
work  of  providing  goods  for  the  body 
has  already  been  provided  for;  and  it  is 
a  denial  of  the  higher  demands  of  the 
soul,  after  the  time  has  arrived  and  the 
means  are  possessed  of  fulfilling  those 
demands.  *  *  *  Because  the  lower 
service  was  once  necessary,  and  has 
therefore  been  performed,  it  is  a  mighty 
wrong  when,  without  being  longer  nec- 
essary, it  usurps  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  higher. — Horace  Mann. 


Hints  for  Boys. 


A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  boy  to 
assist  him  in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty 
applicants  presented  themselves  before 
him.  Out  of  the  whole  number  he  se- 
lected one  and  dismissed  the  rest. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  friend, 
on  what  ground  you  selected  that  boy 
without  a  single  recommendation?  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  he  has  a  great  many.  He  wiped 
his  feet  when  he  came  in  and  closed  the 
door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was 
careful;  gave  up  his  seat  to  that  lame 
old  man,  showing  that  he  was  kind  and 
thoughtful,  he  took  off  his  cap  when  he 
came,  answered  his  questions  prompt- 
ly and  respectfully,  showing  that  he 
was  polite  and  gentlemanly;  he  picked 
up  a  book  which  I  bad  purposely  laid  on 
the  floor  and  replaced  it  on  the  table, 
while  all  the  rest  stepped  over  it  or 
shoved  it  aside;  and  he  waited  quietly 
for  his  turn,  instead  of  pushing  and 
crowding.  When  I  talked  to  him  I 
noticed  that  his  clothes  were  carefully 
brushed,  hair  in  nice  order  and  his 
teeth  as  white  as  milk;  and  when  he 
wrote  his  name  I  noticed  that  his  finger 


nails  were  clean,  instead  of  being  tip- 
ped with  jet,  as  that  handsome  little 
fellow's  in  the  blue  jacket.  Don't  you 
call  these  things  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion? I  do,  and  I  would  give  more 
for  what  I  can  tell  about  a  boy  by  us- 
ing my  eyes  ten  minutes  than  all  the 
letters  of  recommendation  he  can  give 
me."   

He  Didn't  Drop. 


His  name  was  Moses  Sparrow.  He 
was  very  green.  That  was  the  idea 
that  always  came  into  Miss  Page's  mind 
when  she  looked  at  her  country  land- 
lady's son.  Such  a  rustic  youth,  with 
such  fair  hair,  such  big  blue  eyes,  such 
sloping  shoulders,  such  a  lamb-like  ex- 
pression. And  being  there  at  the  farm- 
house, where  she  had  been  sent  to 
spend  the  summer  months,  the  city 
belle  resolved  that  she  would  try  her 
powers  of  fascination  upon  the  boy, 
who  struck  her  as  so  good  a  subject  for 
flirtation,  in  which  all  the  fun  was  to 
be  on  her  side  and  all  the  sentiment  on 
bis. 

And  at  it  she  went,  beginning  with  a 
smile,  a  word,  and  rejoicing  to  see  the 
fish  bite  so  readily.  She  enjoyed  her- 
self very  much  until  she  grew  tired  of 
it,  and  then  she  decided  on  breaking 
the  heart  she  had  won,  and  enjoying 
the  crash.  So  she  turned  him  out  in  the 
garden,  and  make  him  sit  beside  her  on 
the  bench  under  the  wisterias,  and  said 
sadly, — 

"  I'm  going  home  next  week.  I  shall 
send  you  wedding  cards  when  I'm  mar- 
ried. I'm  to  be  married  to  a  rich  old 
gentleman  next  winter." 

Then  she  waited  to  see  him  drop  at 
her  feet.    He  only  said, — 

"Wall,  I'm  real  glad.  I  kinder  felt 
afraid  I'd  been  goin'  too  far  with  you. 
I'm  a  sort  of  butterfly,  flirtin'  from 
flower  to  flower,  you  know;  and  I  hev 
flirted  with  you,  I  du  allow.  I  was 
afraid  you'd  go  off  in  a  decline  or  suthin 
— you  seemed  to  set  so  much  on  me — if 
you  heerd  sudden-like  that  me  and  Ann 
Maria  was  keepin'  steady  company. 
But  law,  sence  you're  goin'  to  be  mar- 
ried, there  ain't  no  harm  done!  " 

Then  he  smiled  at  Miss  Page,  and  she 
arose  and  sailed  away  from  him  with 
great  dignity. 

"Here!  Call  your  dog  into  your 
own  garden.  If  you  don't  keep  him 
within  bounds  I'll  shoot  him  !"  yelled 
Looney  to  his  neighbor.  "You  seem 
to  make  a  nice  fuss  about  my  dog  get 
ting  into  your  yard,"  said  the  neigh 
bor,  coolly.  "Suppose  you  think  it's 
a  park."  "I'm  keeping  fowls,  and  I 
don't  want  your  animals  running  'em 
all  over  the  place.  You  don't  think  I 
keep  poultry  to  amuse  your  dog,  do 
you?"  roared  Looney.  "Call  him  in, 
d'ye  hear  ?  "  "I  reckon  that  dog  is 
doing  you  a  service  by  chasing  your 
hens  about,"  remarked  the  other,  as 
he  dragged  the  dog  away.  "Will  save 
your  wife  a  lot  of  trouble  preparing 
the  eggs  for  breakfast.  You  see  now, 
after  my  dog  has  chased  them  about 
the  yard,  if  they  don't  go  and  lay 
scrambled  eggs." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Chief 
Baron  O'Grady,  who  was  trying  a  case 
in  a  town  where  the  courthouse 
abutted  on  the  fair  green  and  a  fair 
was  in  progress  :  Outside  the  court 
were  tethered  a  number  of  asses.  As 
counsel  was  addressing  the  court  one 
of  these  began  to  bray.  Instantly  the 
chief  baron  stopped  the  speaker. 
"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Bushe  ;  I  can't 
hear  two  at  once."  The  court  roared, 
and  the  advocate  grew  red.  But  pres- 
ently, when  it  came  to  the  summing  up, 
the  judge  was  in  full  swing  when  an- 
another  ass  struck  in — whether  by  the 
counsel's  contrivance  or  not,  who  shall 
say?  Anyhow,  up  jumped  Mr.  Bushe, 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear — "Would  your 
lordship  speak  a  little  louder  ?  There's 
such  an  echo  in  the  court." 


fortnight  he  is  to  give  instruction  to 
every  class  in  the  school,  and  the  text 
he  preaches  from  is  "  Sanitas  sanita- 
tum,  omnia  sanitas."  In  short,  he  is 
the  health  officer  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, the  priest  of  Hygeia  and  the 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  The  experiment  was 
first  made  at  Wiesbaden,  and  has  been 
pronounced  a  success. 


skin  will  come  off;  bottle  in  boiling 
syrup  in  the  usual  manner.  Take  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  five  pounds  of  apri- 
cots, leaving  most  of  the  pits  in  the 
fruits.  The  lye  neutralizes  the  sharp 
acid  of  this  fruit,  which  lays  near  the 
skin,  and  by  this  process  an  ideal  bot- 
tled fruit  is  obtained. 


Some  of  the  primary  schools  in  Ger- 
many have  their  own  physician.  He 
watches  over  the  classrooms,  and  is 
there  to  show  that  questions  of  warm- 
ing, ventilation,  lighting  and  cleaning 
have  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  sci- 
ence whereof  he  is  king.    Once  in  every 


The  word  "  dad  "  is  pure  Welsh  and 
means  father. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hot  and  Cold  Drinks. 


The  hot  days  are  upon  us  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  housewife 
to  prepare  cool,  refreshing  drinks  that 
will  prevent  her  family  from  drinking 
such  quantities  of  ice  water  as  they 
are  apt  to  do.  Too  many  cases  of  the 
severe  summer  diseases  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  drinking  of  ice  water. 

If  the  water  from  the  faucet  or  well 
is  not  cool  enough  to  quench  the  thirst, 
place  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  ice,  but 
do  not  put  the  ice  in  the  water. 

Lemons  are  very  valuable  during  the 
summer  months  and  a  supply  should  be 
kept  constantly  on  hand.  For  one  who 
is  inclined  to  be  bilious  or  troubled 
with  insomnia  a  glass  of  lemonade,  not 
too  sweet,  taken  just  before  retiring, 
will  be  found  very  beneficial. 

Try  this  recipe  for  making  lemonade 
and  see  if  it  is  not  delicious  :  For  one 
quart  take  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
using  the  rind  of  one  of  them.  Peel 
the  rind  very  thin,  getting  just  the 
yellow  outside.  Cut  this  into  pieces 
and  put  with  the  juice  and  two  ounces 
of  powdered  sugar,  in  a  jug  or  jar 
with  a  cover.  Have  the  water  boiling 
and  just  about  right  for  making  tea  ; 
pour  it  over  the  lemon  and  sugar, 
cover  at  once  and  let  it  stand  until 
cool. 

While  preparing  the  morning  meal 
make  a  pitcher  of  coffee,  add  milk  and 
sugar  and  put  in  a  cool  place.  This 
will  be  found  very  refreshing  for  the 
dinner  or  luncheon.  Tea  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  and  is  preferred 
by  some. 

A  drink  made  from  spiced  currants 
is  especially  grateful  on  hot  days  and 
is  made  by  taking  seven  pounds  of  ripe 
currants  and  adding  to  them  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar, 
one  tablespoonful  ground  cloves,  one  of 
cinnamon  and  one  of  allspice.  Boil 
slowly  for  two  hours  or  more.  Put  in 
cans,  or  it  will  keep  well  in  crocks, 
with  thick  paper  covers  fastened  over. 
Two  dessertspoonfuls  in  a  tumbler 
filled  with  water  and  stirred  well 
makes  a  very  refreshing  drink. 

The  syrup  left  from  canned  fruits  of 
different  kinds  may  be  sweetened  and 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Many  advocate  the  use  of  hot  drinks 
in  warm  weather  and  consider  it  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  cold  drinks  are  neces- 
sary to  relive  thirst.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  very  cold  drinks 
frequently  increase  the  feverish  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  so 
produce  the  very  condition  that  is 
sought  to  be  alleviated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  hot 
drinks  relieve  the  thirst  and  cool  the 
body,  when  it  is  unduly  heated,  in  a 
more  effectual  manner  than  ice-cold 
drinks. 

This  will,  of  course,  not  be  accepted 
by  all,  but  those  who  are  troubled 
with  much  thirst  might  do  worse  than 
try  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
hot,  rather  than  cold,  drinks. 

Hot  drinks  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  aiding  digestion  instead  of 
injuriously  affecting  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

There  is  do  better  bottled  fruit  than 
apricots.  They  should  be  fully  ripe 
when  picked  from  the  tree.  Put  in  a 
wire  basket  and  dip  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
lye — having  the  lye  nearly,  or  quite, 
strong,  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg. 
Move  them  up  and  down  a  few  seconds 
till  the  skin  begins  to  crack,  then  drain 
and  pour  them  into  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
Taue  each  fruit  between  the  hands, 
and  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  the 


How  to  Cook  Steak. 


Many  housekeepers  scar  and  pound 
their  steak  to  a  pulp,  then  fry 
it  in  butter  or  pork  fat,  the  fat  and 
juices  boiling  about  the  meat  until  it 
becomes  gray  and  leathery,  the  valu- 
able extracts  escaping  into  the  gravy. 
This  is  not  the  best  way  to  cook  steak. 

If  one  has  no  coal,  a  good  substitute 
may  be  found  in  oak,  having  a  brisk 
fire,  then  allowing  it  to  die  down  to  a 
bed  of  glowing  coals,  then  broiling  the 
steak  unscarred,  turning  it  every  half 
minute. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  steak 
cut  thin;  the  thicker  the  cut  the  better 
it  will  retain  its  nourishing  juices. 
Never  cut  it  less  than  1  inch  thick;  it 
shrinks  a  little  in  the  cooking.  To  be 
just  right  there  should  be  a  thick  layer 
of  rare  in  the  center  when  done.  But 
an  evenly-cut  steak  may  be  cooked  in 
the  frying  pan  to  taste  very  nearly  as 
though  it  was  broiled,  by  heating  the 
pan  very  hot,  greasing  it  ever  so  lightly 
with  butter  (or  the  fat  upon  the  steak), 
then  frying  one  side  until  done,  then 
turning  and  finishing  upon  the  other. 
Unlike  the  broiling  process,  it  is  best 
when  turned  but  once.  Be  careful  to 
use  only  enough  butter  to  prevent  it 
sticking.  If  it  threatens  to  stick  to  the 
pan  before  it  is  time  to  turn,  shake  the 
pan  to  loosen  the  steak  or  move  the 
meat  with  your  fork. 

Sirloin  and  rump  are  considered  the 
best  cuts,  but  tbey  are  expensive.  The 
larger  round,  the  vein  and  neck,  if  cut 
thick,  even  and  diagonally  with  the 
grain,  are  all  very  nourishing,  sweet 
and  juicy,  and  have  no  waste,  as  in  sir- 
loin. The  lower  round  towards  the  shin 
makes  an  excellent  Hamburg  steak, 
chopped  with  a  meat  chopper  (which 
every  woman  should  possess,  now  that 
they  can  be  bought  very  cheaply),  and 
cooked  about  one  minute  upon  a  heated 
frying  pan,  tossing  it  up  lightly  with  a 
fork  to  insure  an  even  fry.  If  the  pan 
is  not  previously  heated,  it  will  boil  and 
simmer  in  its  own  juice,  and  become 
tough  and  gray. 

How  to  Use  Canned  Goods. 


Open  a  can  of  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries  or  other  fruit — for  all  fruit  is 
acidulous;  let  it  stand  for  some  time 
and  the  fruit  acids  and  the  tin  are  ready 
to  do  their  work  of  poisoning.  A  chem- 
ical knowledge  that  tells  just  how  the 
dangerous  compound  is  created  is  un- 
necessary to  an  avoidence  of  the  peril. 
The  rule  is  never  to  make  lemonade  or 
other  acidulated  drink  in  a  tin  bucket, 
or  allow  them  to  stand  in  a  vessel  of 
tin;  and  in  case  of  canned  fruit  or  fish, 
immediately  upon  opening  the  can, 
turn  the  contents  out  upon  an  earthen 
or  glassware  dish.  Fruit  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  cans,  if  properly  prepared 
generates  no  poison.  As  soon  as 
opened,  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
tin,  with  the  aid  in  the  atmosphere, 
begins,  and  in  a  short  time  the  result 
is  a  deadly  poison.  The  brief  treat- 
ment of  the  question  should  be  remem- 
bered by  everyone  and  its  instruction 
followed.  The  general  press  also 
should  aid  in  disseminating  this  simple 
knowledge. — Popular  Science  News. 


Save  your  crops 

by  irrigating.  Get 
water  from  the 
ground.  The  Ful- 
ton pump  will  lift  it 
200  or  300  feet  at 
very  low  cost. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  3,  1898. 
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Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Sej>t.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  65«®   64?,,      *  65M®  to% 

Thursday   65  ®   65«i  65!e@  «S>% 

Friday   647>@  63S  64ft@  64 

Saturday   64«®  63%  6496®  64 

Monday   63X®   64*  63&@  64 K 

Tuesduy   64M®   64»  64   @  64* 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  7^d    5s  4*d 

Thursday   5s  7*d     5s  4J£d 

Friday   5f*  6Jsd     5s  44,d 

♦Saturday   6s  83£d     5s  1%<X 

♦  Monday  —  —        —  — 

Tuesday   5s  id      5s  4*d 

♦Holiday.  _ 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  $1  25  @1  24 

Friday   1  23«@1  285* 

Saturday   1  22M@1  22* 

Monday   1  Sl*@l  *« 

Tuesday   1  22*®    @  

Wednesday   1  23«@1  24*   @  

Wheat. 

The  spot  market  has  continued  inactive 
since  last  review.  Nominal  values  were 
quotably  lower,  based  on  transactions  in 
speculative  centers  in  the  East  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Prices  in  the  spot  market  were  talked 
down  by  the  buying  interest  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  appeared  to  be  warranted  by  the 
declines  in  options.  The  drop  in  Chicago  was 
only  about  2c.  per  bushel  for  the  week  in  Dec. 
wheat,  and  in  Liverpool  the  decline  on  same 
delivery  was  equivalent  to  about  3c.  percen- 
tal. At  the  close  most  of  this  loss  was  recov- 
ered. On  the  local  Call  Board  Dec.  wheat  did 
not  drop  over  lc.  per  cental  for  the  week, 
while  on  actual  wheat  shippers  and  millers 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was  a 
quotable  decline  of  fully  $1  per  ton.  It  is 
true,  asking  rates  for  spot  wheat  had  been 
previously  held  up  while  futures  were  declin- 
ing. Buyers  found  it  impossible,  however,  to 
purchase  in  the  open  market  to  any  notewor- 
thy extent  at  their  ideas  of  values. 

The  month  of  July  closed  with  only  two 
wheat  clearances  from  this  port.  This  is  un- 
usually light,  even  for  a  light  crop  year. 
August  may  make  a  better  showing,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  outward  move- 
ment the  current  month  will  be  materially 
greater  than  during  the  month  just  closed. 
The  engaged  tonnage  in  port  for  wheat  load- 
ing is  not  heavy,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable 
shipping  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  went 
outward  from  here  in  July.  There  are  at  this 
writing  nine  ships  on  the  engaged  list  for 
wheat,  the  aggregate  registered  tonnage  of 
the  fleet  being  16,000  tons,  representing  a 
carrying  capacity  of  24,000  short  tons  of  wheat. 
In  the  two  cargoes  which  went  outward  in 
July  there  were  only  a  little  over  7000  tons, 
the  valuation  of  the  two  cargoes  being  1207,534. 
In  addition  to  the  above  engaged  fleet,  there 
are  disengaged  vessels  in  port  to  the  extent 
of  32,000  registered  tonnage,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  nearly  50,000  tons.  Most  of  these 
ships  are  available  for  wheat  loading.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  there  are  vessels  enough  here 
to  make  a  very  fair  record  the  current  month 
in  the  way  of  wheat  exports,  provided  the 
wheat  necessary  for  the  same  is  obtainable. 
As  to  the  latter  proposition,  however,  there  is 
some  doubt.  Wheat  is  being  offered  very 
sparingly  from  California  points,  and  is  likely 
to  so  continue  unless  much  better  values  are 
established  than  have  been  lately  current. 
Neither  Is  the  quantity  arriving  in  this  center 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  apt  to  prove 
heavy  under  the  somewhat  discouraging  con- 
ditions which  have  characterized  the  wheat 
trade,  both  here  and  abroad,  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  season.  Late  advices  from 
New  South  Wales  report  1,500,000  acres  in 
wheat,  being  20  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year,  and  prospects  favorable  for  a  good  yield. 

California  Milling  fl  30  ®1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  ®1  25 

Oregon  Valley   1  20  @1  25 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  25  @1  35 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  25 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  12*@1  22* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.21%@1.25. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.25%@  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.23%@ 
1.24%;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1891-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations  68ll*d@7s0d  6s7*dra6sH*d 

Freight  rates   20<6.22*s  26i<@27*8 

Local  market   I1.40@1.45  |1.20@1.25 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL.  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
July  1st  and  August  1st: 

Tons—  July  1st.      Aug.  1st. 

Wheat   43,341  •40,043 

Barley   15,337  tl2,8ll 

Oats   2,834  2,067 

Corn   2,090     _  1,443 

»  Including  19,910  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  15,959 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  4,139  tons  at  Port  Costa,  2,243  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  3,298  tons  for  month  of 
July.  A  year  ago  there  were  63,462  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 


There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  flour  on  mar- 
ket from  either  local  or  outside  mills,  but  de- 
mand for  the  time  being  is  light  and  supplies 
are  more  than  ample  for  immediate  needs. 
Quotable  values  are  lower  than  last  noted, 
and  only  for  favorite  marks  and  in  a  small 
way  are  full  current  figures  obtainable. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40(3>3  65 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00®4  15 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  15®4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Barley. 

This  market  has  developed  furthor  weak- 
ness since  last  review,  which  was  to  have 
been  expected,  with  barley  values  higher  rela- 
tively than  the  prices  prevailing  on  any  other 
cereal.  Values  on  Call  Board  declined  about 
2%c  from  lowest  figures  of  preceding  week, 
and  bids  on  offerings  by  sample  were  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  At  the  lower  rates 
established  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  take  hold  extensively.  The 
lower  priced  grades,  which  would  not  pass  in- 
spection as  No.  1  Feed,  were  taken  mainly  by 
millers  for  grinding  and  crushing.  The  bet- 
ter grades,  designated  as  No.  1  to  choice 
Feed,  were  made  to  serve  as  Brewing  barley, 
while  best  qualities,  heavy  in  weight,  of 
bright  color  and  clean,  and  which  are  ordi- 
narily taken  by  brewers  and  maltsters,  are 
receiving  scarcely  any  attention  this  summer, 
prices  asked  being  considered  too  high  by  the 
brewery  trade.  Since  most  of  the  breweries 
in  this  city  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
syndicate,  there  is  no  such  competition  on 
barley  used  by  brewers  as  was  formerly  expe- 
rienced. The  speculative  market  at  the  close 
was  firmer  than  early  in  the  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  16>4®1  I8J£ 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  15  @1  1854" 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.1631.18%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  is;t\  feed  sold  at  $1.17r8«! 
 ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Market  is  as  slow  and  devoid  of  strength  as 
previously  noted.  There  are  no  heavy  quan- 
tities coming  forward  from  any  quarter,  but 
buyers  anticipate  large  receipts  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  when  the  new  season  in 
above  States  open,  or  in  about  thirty  days. 
Not  much  activity  is  likely  to  be  experienced 
in  the  meantime.  Present  supplies  are  of 
fairly  liberal  volume  for  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, and  sales  at  full  current  figures  are 
mostly  of  small  quantities  or  of  exceptionally 
desirable  qualities. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  22*@1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @l  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  21M®1  25 

Milling  1  27*®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian    @  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

Values  are  being  maintained  in  about  same 
position  as  current  at  date  of  last  re- 
port, with  present  stocks  mostly  in  second 
hands.  Recent  arrivals  are  largely  Eastern 
product,  including  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Large  White.  The  Small  Yellow  on  mar- 
ket continues  in  such  insignificant  supply  as 
to  admit  of  little  other  than  retail  transac- 
tions, and  former  stiff  prices  are  still  de- 
manded. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07*@1  12* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  35  ®1  40 

Eastern  Yellow  1  07*@1  12* 

Egyptian  White   —  S  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f>  ttt   —  @  — 

Kye. 

There  is  little  inquiry  for  this  cereal  and 
market  is  weak  at  the  quotations,  with  poor 
prospects  of  any  radical  change  in  the  near 
future. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  20 

Buckwheat. 
Offerings  and  inquiry  are  both  of  very  slim 
proportions,  leaving  little  upon  which  to  base 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice  175  @190 

Sllverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  white 
beans,  more  particularly  for  Small  White  and 
Lady  Washington,  but  trading  in  them  is  not 
active,  for  the  substantial  reason  that  offer- 
ings are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  admit  of 
great  activity,  and  then  asking  rates  are  as  a 
rule  above  buyers'  ideas  of  values.  Limas 
are  being  quite  firmly  held,  with  prospects  of 
few  of  this  variety  being  produced  this  sea- 
son. Colored  beans  are  not  receiving  much 
attention  at  present,  neither  are  they  being 
urged  to  sale  to  any  noteworthy  extent. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  75  Ml  90 

Butter,  small   1  60   ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  45   @2  55 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75   @2  85 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans     <a  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   l  60  (3)1  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  from  a  New  York  con- 


temporary, is  furnished  by  mail  of  recent 
date,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. : 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  bettor  market  this 
week  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  beans.  Jobbers  have 
not  only  been  buying  for  current  needs,  having 
nearly  exhausted  their  stocks,  but  they  have  felt 
sufficient  confidence  to  anticipate  future  wants 
and  huve  taken  quite  a  good  many  goods.  The  re- 
vival of  buying  interest  In  connection  with  un- 
favorable crop  reports  aDd  stronger  advices  from 
all  sections  of  this  State  and  the  West  changed  at 
once  the  current  of  the  market  and  gave  sellers  an 
advantage  which  was  unknown  for  many  weeks. 
Choice  Marrow  had  a  few  sales  early  in  the  week 
at  $1.45(0)1.47*,  but  the  price  soon  worked  up  to 
$1.50.  at  which  several  cars  were  taken,  aud  then 
the  price  advanced  to  $1.55,  which  is  now  an  inside 
rate  It  is  rumored  that  a  little  more  was  obtained 
this  afternoon.  Pea  climbed  upward  rapidly  to 
$1.3U,  and  strictly  choice  stock  is  now  more  easily 
sold  than  bought  at  that.  The  offerings  of  Medium 
are  light  and  #1.35  is  about  as  low  as  any  of  the 
holders  would  now  accept  for  their  best  goods. 
The  opening  of  Santiugo  to  commerce  has  started 
a  little  export  business  in  Red  Kidney  and  some 
300  to  4U0  bbls.  go  out  on  the  steamer  sailing  to- 
morrow. Orders  were  filled  at  $1  95(52  r.  o.  b.  and 
this  has  made  a  better  feeling  and  more  confident 
holding.  White  Kidney  quiet  and  about  .steady. 
No  inquiry  for  Turtle  Soup.  Yellow  Eye  have  a 
little  demand  and  close  slightly  firmer.  Buyers 
are  showing  more  interest  In  Lima  and  prices  are 
5c  higher:  few  jobbing  sales  within  a  day  or  two 
at  $2.05.  Green  peas  are  ruling  firm,  but  demand 
does  not  show  much  force. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  inactive  at  nominally  unchanged 
values.  There  is  ordinarily  little  doing  in 
Peas  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  ®2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

Buyers  are  not  numerous  and  are  still  con- 
fining their  attention  almost  wholly  to  bright 
and  free  wools,  bids  for  the  same  being  with- 
in range  of  unchanged  quotations.  Extreme 
figures  below  noted  are  based  more  on  the 
views  of  holders  than  on  prices  readily  ob- 
tainable. Scourers  are  not  expected  to  do 
much  before  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
September.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  prices  for  defective  qualities  will 
touch  materially  lower  levels  than  are  now 
nominally  current. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11  <g;13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   12  ®15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos  9  @I2 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®  15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern  Mountain   9  @11 

Hops. 

The  same  monotonous  condition  prevails  in 
the  market  for  hops,  both  here  and  abroad,  as 
previouly  reported.  That  there  will  be  any 
special  life  developed  in  the  near  future  is 
not  considered  probable.  New  crop  hops  from 
the  southern  part  of  this  State  will  be  due  on 
market  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month. 
In  September  picking  and  curing  will  be  in 
full  operation  in  the  northern  hop  section. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   9  @13 

A  New  York  authority  outlines  the  hop 
market  as  follows,  the  report  coming  through 
by  recent  mail : 

The  slight  increase  in  business  noted  a  week 
ago  has  not  been  followed  by  much  trade  this 
week,  and  the  market  at  the  close  Is  dull,  with 
values  uncertain.  The  remaining  stocks  of  '98 
and  '97  hops  arc  too  light  to  cause  any  pressure  to 
sell,  however,  and  the  few  transactions  accom- 
plished are  in  range  of  previous  quotations.  High 
grade  goods  are  practically  gone,  and  good  to 
prime  qualities  are  offering  at  10@12c  for  State 
and  about  lc  less  for  Pacific.  Other  grades  can  be 
bought  for  9c  down  to  5c  for  the  poor,  moldy  Ore- 
gons.  Of  the  older  growths— "9\  '94  and  even  '93— 
there  are  quite  a  good  many  left  in  dealers'  hands 
both  here  und  in  the  interior,  an  I  brewers  are  still 
carrying  a  quantity.  Occasional  sales  of  these 
making,  but  the  movement  is  not  large  and  the 
bulk  will  have  to  go  over  into  another  season. 
Crop  reports  continue  rather  unfavorable,  on  the 
whole,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
any  figures  as  to  the  probable  yield.  In  this  Slate 
recent  rains  have  done  some  good,  but  the  vines 
have  net  armed  out  well  and  this  will  show  at 
picking  time.  Conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  not  changed  much  Mail  advices  from  En- 
gland, Germany  and  other  continental  hop-growing 
countries  report  the  vine  backward  and  suffering 
from  vermin. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  were  quite  liberal,  but 
offerings  were  mostly  of  the  lower  grades, 
with  market  for  the  latter  weak  in  tone. 
Choice  Wheat  hay  was  more  readily  placed  at 
extreme  quotations  than  were  most  common 
qualities  of  barley  and  oat  at  inside  figures 
below  quoted  on  the  latter.  Fancy  Wheat  is 
too  scarce  to  be  quoted,  and  would  command 
50c  to  $1  per  ton  more  than  upmost  figures 
warranted  as  a  quotation.  Straw  was  in  in- 
creased receipt  and  sold  at  a  decline  of  about 
15c.  per  bale. 

Wheat  14  00®  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00(ail7  00 

Oat  12  00®  15  50 

Barley  12  00®  14  00 

Timothy  13  00®I5  50 

Alfalfa  11  00(a)12  50 

Compressed  13  00@17  00 

Straw,  f  bale   50®  75 

Mill* tuffs. 

While  there  was  no  radical  decline  in  quot- 
able rates,  the  tendency  on  Bran,  Middlings 
and  Rolled  Barley  was  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Cracked  Corn  and  Cornmeal  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  50 

Middlings  17  50@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  00(»25  50 

Cornmeal  23  50(6,24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  market  is  firm  in  tone,  but 
stocks  are  of  such  slim  volume  that  values 
for  the  time  being  are  largely  nominal.  Flax- 
seed market  is  lower,  the  oil  works  people, 
who  have  to  be  depended  on  to  absorb  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  crop,  having  reduced  their 


bids.  Business  doing  in  Bird  Seed  is  not  ex- 
tensive, but  is  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow   4  26®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  8  2Sffi3  SO 

Flax  I  7502  00 

Pir  lb 

Canary     2!*<*2* 

5»Pe  2*W3 

Hemp  ajiftDS* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  _  ®_? 

Bags  and  Bagging:. 

Some  handlers  of  Grain  Bags  are  reporting 
more  firmness  and  a  fairly  active  demand. 
There  is  doubtless  fully  as  'much  or  a  little 
more  doing  than  at  any  previous  date  this 
season,  but  the  market  is  far  from  active.  As 
to  the  development  of  the  firmness,  the  prices 
ruling,  which  are  the  lowest  yet  established 
this  season,  do  not  substantiate  the  state- 
ment. In  other  lines  of  bags  and  bagging 
there  is  little  doing  and  no  changes  to  record 
in  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  62*<gl  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  8i®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  $(29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  ®27 

Gunnies   9S  (310 

Bean  bags   4*®  \\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5^®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Lack  of  firmness  continued  to  be  experi- 
enced in  the  Htde  market,  with  indications  of 
lower  prices  in  the  near  future.  This  is 
largely  due  to  prospects  of  peace  being  soon 
declared  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Pelt  market  is  quiet  and  easy  in  tone, 
quotations  showing  no  special  changes.  Tal- 
low brings  about  as  good  figures  as  previously 
quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10*       — @  9* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9*      8*®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...    9  ®  9%       8  @  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  —  ®  9%       — @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  50  lbs  — @  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —0  0         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  0         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10         —  ®  9 

Dry  Hides   16(316*     13  ®1S* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  OOgl  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  ®1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer.  27*030 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  80  (322* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®L2 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  3* 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  (337* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®10 

Honey. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  must  so  con- 
tinue the  current  season,  as  the  yield  this 
year  is  very  small.  While  tolerably  stiff 
values  are  ruling,  not  much  honey  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  at  prevailing  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4Ji®  bH 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   8*®10 

Amber  Comb   6)4®  7V4 

Beeswax. 

Very  little  offering.  Quotables  rates  are 
unchanged,  but  values  are  more  apt  to  go 
higher  than  lower  before  the  season  closes. 

Pair  to  choice,  V  lb  23  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats- 
Market  for  Beef  has  ruled  about  the  same 
as  previous  week,  values  being  steady,  with 
offerings  of  prime  to  choice  little  if  any 
greater  than  requirements.  Mutton  was 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  keep  market  for  same 
rather  favorable  to  buyers.  Hogs  arrived  a 
little  too  freely  for  the  demand  at  existing 
rates,  prices  being  still  too  bigh  for  packers, 
as  compared  with  values  ruling  East.  Ex- 
treme quotation  was  reduced  to  4%c. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6*c;  wethers   6*®7 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   I\®  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4  @  4J4 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  4li 

Hogs,  feeders   3?i®  3»i 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  ®  5)4 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6*46  S 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  (3  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb    7*®  8 

Poultry. 

There  was  no  material  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  market  as  a  whole  showed  a  little 
firmer  tone  than  for  previous  week.  Inquiry 
was  mainly  for  large  and  fat  Old  Chickens, 
although  full-grown  young  stock  in  fine  condi- 
tion did  not  lack  for  custom  at  fairly  good 
prices.  Choice  Fryers  and  Large  Broilers 
cleaned  up  tolerably  well,  but  values  re- 
mained low.  Turkeys  were  not  in  extensive 
request.  Ducks  and  Geese  had  to  be  in  flne 
condition  to  sell  to  advantage.  Pigeons  were 
in  poor  demand  and  lower. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb  12  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  12  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  f.  doz  4  OOffil  50 

Roosters,  old  4  25®4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00@5  50 

Fryers  3  50®  4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  00®3  50 

Broilers,  small  2  25@2  60 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  2  50®4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair   75®  I  00 

Goslings,  fi  pair  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  12*®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  12H®1  25 

Bntter. 

Demand  was  a  little  more  active  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  and  tendency  on  best 
qualities  of  fresh,  both  creamery  and  dairy 
product,  was  to  more  flrmnees,  with  prospects 
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of  stiller  prices  being  established  in  the  near 
future,  probably  the  coming  week.  Common 
grades  were  in  more  than  ample  supply  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  the  same,  and  prices 
obtainable  were  no  better  than  previously 
quoted.  Packed  butter  is  in  very  liberal 
stock  for  a  dry  year,  supplies  including  consid- 
erable Eastern.  Trading  in  packed  is  light 
at  present  and  prices  are  quotably  unchanged. 

Creamery  extras,  <p  lb  '  21  @— 

Creamery  firsts  20  @— 

Creamery  seconds  18  @19 

Dairy  select  20  @— 

Dairy  seconds  17  @19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Market  for  domestic  product  is  fully  as  firm 
as  previously  noted,  anil  is  likely  to  continue 
favorable  to' the  selling  or  producing  interest 
far  some  months  to  come.  Favorite  marks  of 
mild  new  are  going  to  special  custom  at  an 
advance  on  best  figures  warranted  as  a  re- 
gular quotation.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  fair, 
supply,  and  market  for  this  description  is 
rather  easy. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   Wt@W 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  S% 

California,  fair  to  good   ...  8  ®  9 

California  Cheddar   9ys@ll 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9W@H 

Eggs. 

There  are  not  many  eggs  arriving  from 
State  or  coast  points,  and  market  was  quite 
firm,  especially  for  stock  which  was  desirable 
in  every  way  and  could  be  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  most  fastidious  consumers. 
Some  uniformly  large  and  white  and  of  supe- 
rior quality  brought  an  advance  on  extreme 
quotation.  Eastern  were  in  liberal  supply, 
but  these  were  held  more  firmly  than  previous 
week,  owing  to  higher  markets  at  primary 
points. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  .22  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .19  @21 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  ®18 

Vegetables. 
Market  was  well  stocked  with  most  kinds 
of  summer  vegetables,  and  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  prices  were  not  at  a  low  range. 
Corn,  Squash,  Egg  Plant  and  Cucumbers 
were  all  plentiful  and  cheap.  White  and  Yel- 
low Onions  were  not  in  large  receipt  and 
brought  better  average  prices  than  preceding 
week. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ^  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ^  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  ^  r>   2tf@  4 

Beans,  Lima,  H  fi>   3®  4 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  V  ft   2W@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  <p  sack   75®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  40 

Cucumbers,  ^  small  box   15®  25 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   40®  60 

Garlic,  ^  ft   2®  2V4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  ^  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   80®  90 

Onions,  New  Red   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   2V4@  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  f»  sack   1  25®  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  large  box   35®  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  large  box   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  I,  V>  100  lbs   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  ?  100  lbs   40®  50 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  f,  box     — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  *  bx    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay.  IS  large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,  "9  large  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  1»  small  box   25®  40 

Potatoes. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
market  for  potatoes  last  quoted.  Choice  to 
select  were  in  slim  receipt  and  brought  com- 
paratively stiff  prices.  Common  qualities,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  offered  at  tolerably  low 
figures  without  being  eagerly  sought  after. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   60®  1  15 

Burbanks.Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt.     ctl   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   75®  85 

Early  Rose   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile   65®  80 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   — ®  — 

Sweet  Merced   — ® 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
The  market  for  fresh  fruits  in  season  showed 
a  generally  healthy  tone,  desirable  qualities 
meeting  as  a  rule  with  prompt  custom  at  fully 
as  good  or  better  figures  than  prevailed  the 
previous  week.  Apricots  and  Peaches  in  bulk 
and  in  desirable  condition  for  canners  were  in 
active  request,  with  quite  limited  offerings  of 
this  sort  and  market  firm  at  the  prevailing 
rates.  Apricots  were  quotable  up  to  $70  per 
ton,  choice  to  select  Freestone  Peaches  at  $35 
@45,  and  Clings  of  high  grade  $70@80,  but  of 
the  latter  there  were  hardly  enough  on  mar- 
ket to  warrant  quoting  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Bartlett  Pears  of  select  quality  brought  forth 
bids  from  canners  of  $45  per  ton,  and  not  many 
of  the  sort  in  question  were  obtainable  at  the 
figure  named.  Plums  were  in  more  liberal 
receipt  than  kinds  above  quoted,  and  prices 
for  same  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers.  The 
wholesale  range  of  values  for  Plums  was  $10 
@15  per  ton,  and  it  was  the  exception  where 
bids  over  $12  were  made.  Apples  were  in 
good  request  where  the  fruit  was  first-class 
in  every  respect.  For  some  of  superior  qual- 
ity, such  as  fancy  Gravenstein,  buyers  did  not 
hesitate  to  name  $1.25  per  50-tt..  box.  Grapes 
were  on  market  in  moderate  quantity,  mostly 
early  White  varieties,  but  Black  and  Muscat 
Grapes  are  beginning  to  put  in  appearance. 
Such  of  the  latter  as  were  ripe  and  otherwise 
in  desirable  condition  brought  tolerably  good 
figures,  choice  being  quotable  up  to  90c.  per 
crate.  Watermelons,  Cantaloupes  and  Nut- 
megs did  not  meet  with  very  active  custom, 


the  weather  being  too  cool.  Berries  of  all 
varieties  in  season  brought  fair  average 
prices,  as  compared  with  previous  values. 

Apricots,  V  ton  40  00@75  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  box   50®  75 

Apples,  $  50-Ib.  box   50®  1  00 

Blackberries,  f>  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Cantaloupes,  ~@  crate   2  00®  4  00 

Currants,  Tft  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   1  00®  1  50 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   50®  75 

Gooseberries,  $  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  $  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   60®  90 

Grapes,  White,  $  crate   SO®  60 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  $  box  and  crate..     65®  90 

Grapes,  Malaga,     crate   75®  90 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   75®  1  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  ~f,  box   75®  1  00 

Nectarines,  White     box   50®  65 

Mutmeg  Melon,  $  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  60-ft.  box   75®  1  30 

Pears,  Bartlett,  f>  ton   35  00@45  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  $  large  box   50®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest          7  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   4  50®  5  00 

Peaches,  f.  box   30®  65 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  ton.  .60  00®80  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 30  00@45  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  $  box   25®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  #  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  f(  ton  10  00@15  00 

Prunes,  f,  box  or  crate   25®  65 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  ^  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100    6  00@15  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  a  generally  strong  tone  is  observable, 
especially  for  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Prunes. 
Most  of  the  Apricots  of  this  season's  curing 
have  already  passed  out  of  first  hands  within 
range  of  9@12%c.  for  good  to  select  Royals. 
There  will  be  few  Moorparks  this  season. 
In  a  small  way  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
be  quotable  at  15@17%c.  Fancy  might 
command  still  higher  figures.  New  crop 
Peaches  have  not  yet  arrived  in  noteworthy 
quantity,  but  old  are  commanding  improved 
prices  in  consequence  of  the  certainty  of  a 
reduced  output  this  season.  Market  for  choice 
new  is  expected  to  open  at  about 6%@7c,  with 
proportionately  better  prices  for  select  quali- 
ties. There  is  inquiry  for  prunes  for  forward 
delivery  at  3%c  for  the  four  sizes  of  Santa 
Claras  and  3@3J/4C  for  the  outside  districts. 
Indications  are  that  both  the  California  and 
French  crops  will  run  heavily  to  small  sizes 
this  season,  and  in  consequence  large  prunes 
will  be  apt  to  command  more  than  the  or- 
dinary premium.  Market  for  evaporated 
apples  shows  steadiness,  6%c  being  the  lowest 
reported  figure  at  which  contracts  can  be 
effected. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   9  ®10Yt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  11  @12^ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  boxes   6V4®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   — 

Nectarines.  White   ty,@  5^4 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5tf@  6J4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7yt 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  @12ft 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  @— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  iy,@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   53£@  6 

50— 60's   iy, 

60— 70's   3/,®  3% 

70— 80's   3  @  3M 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100's   2y,<&— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3H@3V4c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3V4@— 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3^®— 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4H 

Apples,  quartered  

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4  @  iyt 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  l>4 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  that  center: 

The  market  has  shown  further  strength  during 
the  past  week.  Remaining  stocks  of  evaporated 
apples  are  small,  and  with  a  moderate  but  steady 
jobbing  demand  there  is  a  tendency  to  ask  higher 
prices.  Good  to  prime  now  range  from  8V4@9c; 
latter  perhaps  extreme  except  for  a  very  high 
grade,  while  choice  to  fancy  range  from  9@9Hc, 
rarely  higher;  very  little  low-grade  fruit  left. 
New  fruit  for  future  delivery  is  held  higher,  sales 
of  prime  wood-dried  for  October  delivery  having 
been  made  at  S(n  S\ic,  though  more  is  generally 
asked.  Sun-dried  apples  are  quiet,  but  feeling  a 
trifle  steadier;  sales  of  western  quarters  are  re- 
ported at  3i4c,  but  southern  would  not  exceed  3c; 
southern  sliced  quoted  nominally  3@4c.  Chopped 
apples  have  about  cleaned  up  and  we  omit  quota- 
tions. New  chops  have  sold  at  3c  for  October  de- 
livery with  some  stock  held  higher.  Waste  dull, 
though  new  have  advanced  to  \%@2c  for  future  de- 
livery, and  feeling  for  spot  goods  a  shade  stronger. 
Not  much  demand  for  raspberries,  but  advices  in- 
dicate that  crop  has  been  badly  injured  by  drought 
and  tone  firm.  Blackberries  and  huckleberries 
very  quiet  and  weak  at  the  lower  figures  quoted. 
Cherries  increasing  in  supply  and  slightly  lower. 
California  apricots  firm  and  higher.  Peaches 
quiet.   Prunes  jobbing  fairly. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   9  @12 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   33£@  8 

Raisins. 

Latest  advices  regarding  the  growers' 
combination  are  favorable  for  its  success.  In 
the  way  of  trade  at  present  there  is  little  or 
nothing  doing,  values  remaining  nominally  as 
previously  quoted. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  3H@— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    2M@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1!4@2 

Sultanas  2tf@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  15£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1H 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  no  longer  quotable.  New  crop 
will  probably  be  on  market  in  about  ninety 
days.  Lemons  are  in  reduced  supply  and  are 
more  firmly  held  than  at  any  previous  date 
this  season.  Limes  in  prime  condition  are  too 
scarce  to  be  quotable,  the  last  consignment 
from  Mexico  arriving  in  poor  order. 

Oranges— Navel  $  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — ®  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box   — ®  — 

Cal.,  small  box   — ®  — 

Nut*. 

Market  remains  firm  for  choice  Almonds, 
more  particularly  for  Paper-shell,  with 
stocks  light.  Walnut  market  is  quiet,  with 
prospects  of  a  fairly  liberal  yield,  but  quality 
will  not  average  high.  Peanut  market  is  rul- 
ing very  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   1Yt®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4^4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6y,@  7S4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  iy, 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   75,108 

Wheat,  ctls   31,275 

Barley,  ctls   25,135 

Oats,  ctls   2,930 

Corn,  ctls   3,535 

Rye,  ctls   535 

Beans,  sks   1,363 

Potatoes,  sks   20,043 

Onions,  sks   2,925 

Hay,  tons   4,830 

Wool,  bales   1,415 

Hops,  hales   108 


Since 
■July  1,  '9 


Same  Time 
Last  year 


275,224 
188,144 
78,370 
32,225 
5,285 
1,885 
5,177 
87,165 
16,232 
13,041 
6,096 
358 


386,556 
652,031 
318,618 
29.945 
15,235 
4,410 
17,111 
71,441 
8,077 
15,291 
8,420 
126 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   59,520 

Wheat,  ctls   61 

Barley,  ctls   1,724 

Oats,  ctls   40 

Corn,  ctls   277 

Beans,  sks   578 

Hay,  bales   .  40 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   5,137 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pkgs   689 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

264,508 
496,628 
115,254 
1,742 
5,370 
28,938 
5,911 
2,153,500 
12,792 
856 
4.608 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  per 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Aug.  3. — California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ^  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  8Hc;  wood 
dried  prime,  8%@9c;  choice,  9Wf6;  fancy,  9!^c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  $  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  8J4®10c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@8c; 
peeled,  12@16c.  

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  July  29.— California  fruit  sales :  Grapes 
—Malaga,  $1.65®  1.70  Pears  —  Bartlett,  $1.29. 
Plums— Wickson,  $1.65;  Eureka,  $1.65;  Egg.  $1.20; 
Prune,  $1.15;  Comedy,  90c.  Nectarines,  80c. 
Weather  warm.   Nine  cars  sold. 

New  York,  July  29.  —  California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $1.30@1. 70,  average  $1.45.  Plums 
— Burbank,  90c®$1.95,  average  $1.45;  Peach  plums, 
50c@$1.45,  average  84c;  Washingtons,  88c;  Purple 
Duane,  65@80c,  average  68c.  Prunes— German,  74c; 
Bradshaw,  65@80c,  average  68c.  Nectarines,  26c. 
Cherries— Royal  Anne,  50®65c,  average  56c. 
Weather  very  hot.   Seventeen  cars  sold. 

Chicago,  Aug.  1.  —  California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  averaged  $1.31@1 .40.  Grapes- 
Malaga,  $1.62;  Fontainbleau,  $1@1.20,  averaged 
$1.06.  Plums— Diamond,  $1.25;  Peach,  $1.10;  Colum- 
bia, 80c@$1.10,  average  $106.  Prunes— German, 
$1.22.   Weather  dry.   Fourteen  cars  sold. 

Boston,  Aug.  1.— California  fruit  sales:  Pears — 
Bartlett,  $1.20®  1  65,  average  $1.37.  Prunes— Ger- 
man, $1.06;  Tragedy,  $1.05®  1.65,  average  $1.23. 
Peaches— Early  Crawford,  65c®  $1 ,  average  80c. 
Twelve  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Aug.  1.— California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $I.40®1. 55,  average  $1.59.  Plums 
— Jeffersen,  average  $1.  Weather  hot.  Sixteen 
cars  sold. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  1.— California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $1.35@1.38,  average  $1.37.  Three 
cars  sold. 

Pittsburg,  Aug.  1.  —  California  fruit  sales: 
Pears  —  Bartlett,  $1.40®  1.50.  Prunes —Tragedy, 
$1.25@1.35;  German,  $1.25®1.40,  average  $1.32. 
Plums— Bradshaw,  $1.25««1.35,  average  $1 .27;  Etfg, 
$1.30@1.40,  average  $1.35;  Columbia,  $1.25@1.40, 
average,  $1.35;  Purple  Duane,  $1.30@1.40,  averago 
$1.32. 

Chicago,  Aug.  2.— California  fruit  sales:  Pears 
—Bartlett,  $1.30®  1.50.  Plums— Diamond,  $1.20; 
Yellow  Egg,  $1.10®1. 35;  Columbia.  65c@$1.05;  Pur- 
ple Duanes,  70c@$1.15. 

New  York,  Aug.  2.— California  fruit  sales: 
Plums— Eureka,  $8.55;  Kelsey  Japan,  $2  50;  Wash- 
ington, 60c@$1.05;  Quackenbos,  $1@1.85;  Peach, 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOM  BAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safe»t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish, 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  b  f  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use. v  Send  for  descriptive  circulars..- 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  V. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produoe  Exohange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


!)5c;  Purple  Duanes,  35c®$1.35c;  Columbia,  75c@ 
$1.05;  Burbank.  85cfei$1.20;  Bradshaw,  60@75c. 
Prunes— German.  60®90c;  Tragedy,  80c  @  $1.30; 
Hungarian,  70c@$1.70;  Bulgarian,  85c.  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $1.35@1.60.  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  25@50c. 

A  Wonderful  Product. 


The  consumption  of  corn  for  glucose 
in  America  is  now  over  100,000,000 
bushels  annually.  In  the  glucose  man- 
ufacturing process  are  derived  not  only 
mixing  confectioner's  and  brewer's 
glucose,  for  which  the  uses  are  enor- 
mous and  constantly  becoming  more  va- 
ried, but  among  the  by-products  are 
dry  starch,  which  serves  wide  domestic 
purposes,  dextrin,  used  in  glazing  pa- 
per, for  glue  and  mucilage  and  for  siz- 
ing in  paint  works,  and  grape  and 
anhydrous  sugars  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer,  wines,  cordials  and  vine- 
gar. Altogether  there  are  thirty-two 
different  products  derived  from  glucose 
manufacture. 

New  uses  have  recently  been  discov- 
ered for  the  heretofore  waste  corn- 
stalks, which  can  be  turned  into  valu- 
able merchantable  products,  chief  of 
which  are  cellulose  and  live  stock  feed. 
The  famous  maguey  plant  of  Mexico 
which  supplies  the  peon  with  his  hut, 
his  hat,  his  fibrous  clothes  and  shoes, 
his  whisky  and  his  food,  is  outdone  in 
extraordinary  economic  versatility  by 
the  manifold  uses  to  civilization  of  the 
corn  plant. 

So  long  as  the  world's  visible  supply 
of  wheat  continues  short,  the  American 
farmers  will  supply  Europe  with  high- 
priced  wheat  food.  But  indeed  lasting 
are  the  conditions  which  are  making 
of  the  cornfields  of  this  country  veri- 
table mines  of  golden  wealth. 

Argentina  and  the  Balkan  States 
are  the  only  districts  in  the  world  which 
have  ever  even  been  humbly  able  to 
dispute  America's  monopoly  in  corn 
production.  Not  only  is  "  corn  king" 
— but  nature's  territorial  restrictions 
are  such  that  America  must  forever 
continue  to  be  the  capital  of  corn's 
realm. 

Southern  California  Walnuts. 

According  to  the  Fullerton  Tribune 
Dr.  A.  W.  Worm,  who  is  well  posted 
on  the  walnut  industry  of  this  country, 
says  an  average  of  7000  tons  of  wal- 
nuts are  sold  annually  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  California  last  year 
produced  3750  tons — about  half  of  the 
walnuts  handled  in  this  country.  After 
having  traveled  through  the  principal 
walnut  sections  of  southern  California 
and  obtaining  estimates  from  reliable 
sources,  he  believes  the  output  this 
season  will  reach  4500  tons,  an  increase 
of  750  tons  over  last  year.  Dr.  Worm 
says  the  growers  of  California  will  have 
no  trouble  in  realizing  from  7  to  10 
cents  for  the  entire  output  if  they  will 
only  stand  together  and  manage  the 
association  wisely.  Considering  the 
fact  that  foreign  walnut  growers  have 
to  wait  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
for  trees  to  bear,  and  the  disadvantage 
they  meet  in  laying  the  foreign  product 
down  in  this  country,  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  walnut  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


The  Public  Market. 


To  the  Editor: — I  note  your  remark 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Rural 
that  "the  free  public  market  on  the 
San  Francisco  water  front  is  estab- 
lished so  far  as  an  enacting  resolution 
can  accomplish  it." 

It  will  be  unfortunate  if  any  reader 
of  this  paragraph  should  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  action  of  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  fulfills  the  intent  of  the 
producers,  or,  as  we  think,  of  the  law. 
A  comparison  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
commissioners  with  the  requests  of  the 
committee,  printed  in  the  next  para- 
graph in  the  Rural,  should  make  that 
clear.  The  commissioners  have  re- 
solved to  do  one  of  the  seven  things 
asked  by  the  committee.  Most  of  the 
others  are  quite  as  essential. 

What  the  commission  has  resolved  to 
do  will  be,  when  done,  a  very  useful 
thing  for  the  river  trade,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  free  market  asked  for,  or 
anything  approaching  it.  As  a  useful 
proposal,  our  committee  will  do  any- 
thing in  its  power  to  aid  the  commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  their  resolution  ; 
but  the  commission  understands,  and 
the  public  should  do  so,  that  the  com- 
mittee accepts  no  responsibility  what- 
ever for  the  measure  now  resolved 
upon,  nor,  so  long  as  the  public  con- 
tinues to  support  it  with  funds  for  its 
necessary  expenses,  will  the  committee 
cease  to  work  for  the  real  free  market 
which  it  is  instructed  to  endeavor  to 
secure.  I  may  add  that  we  have  about 
given  up  the  idea  of  making  the  public 
understand  what  the  proposed  free 
market  is.  It  is  too  simple.  It  is  like 
demonstrating  that  one  and  one  make 
two.  The  public  insists  upon  thinking 
of  something  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. The  market  must  make  itself, 
and  will  do  so  if  we  can  get  the  space 
for  it,  which  the  law,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  requires,  and  which  we  are 
after.  The  trouble  is  that  other  inter- 
ests want  the  space. 

Edward  F.  Adams, 
Chairman  Free  Market  Committee. 

Wrights,  July  22d. 

Wormy  Pears  Destroyed. 


Last  week  Quarantine  Officer  Alex- 
ander Craw  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Isaacs,  chopped  up  fifteen  boxes  of 
Bartlett  pears  and  dumped  them  into 
the  bay.  The  day  previous  a  seizure  of 
twenty-five  boxes  was  made,  and  out  of 
this  lot  all  but  five  boxes  were  sub- 
jected to  similar  treatment.  These 
shipments  were  from  up  the  Sacra- 
mento river. 

The  quarantine  and  confiscation  work 
is  being  done  under  Rule  VI  of  the  State 
Horticultural  regulations,  which  pro- 
hibits the  offering  for  sale,  gift  or  dis- 
tribution, within  the  State,  of  any 
fruits  found  infested  with  an  insect,  or 
with  any  fungi,  blight  or  other  diseases 
injurious  to  fruit  or  trees  or  plants. 

At  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
assembled  at  Riverside,  April  15th  last, 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  as  was  noted 
in  the  Rural  at  the  time,  calling  upon 
the  State  Board  to  execute  the  law. 

All  the  transportation  companies  and 
commission  houses  have  been  notified  to 
warn  their  shippers  that  any  infested 
fruit  will  be  seized  and  quarantined, 
but  it  appears  that  such  notification 
has  been  ignored. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Quarantine 
Officer's  execution  of  the  law,  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  damage  suit  brought  by 
L.  Scatena  &  Co.,  whose  fifteen  boxes 
of  pears  were  dumped  into  the  bay. 
Scatena  claims  that  the  officers  had  no 
right  to  confiscate  his  personal  prop- 
erty. The  matter  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  Attorney  General  Fitz- 
gerald and  will  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

Generally  speaking,  fruit  is  in  better 
condition  this  season  than  for  several 
years  past.  A  few  years  ago  fruit  was 
very  scaly,  but  where  orchardists  dis- 
infected their  trees  since  there  has 
been  but  about  2  per  cent  bad,  where 
formerly  the  percentage  stood  at  32. 

Commenting  on  the  two  seizures, 


Quarantine  Officer  Craw  said:  "We 
do  not  expect  much  trouble,  for  as  soon 
as  shippers  learn  that  infested  or 
wormy  fruit  will  surely  be  confiscated 
or  condemned  they  will  cease  shipping 
fruit  that  ought  to  be  fed  to  the  hogs 
or  manufactured  into  vinegar.  They 
can  get  no  price  for  wormy  fruit. 
Moreover,  it  affects  the  price  of  good, 
sound  fruit,  and  outsiders  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  local  market.  Such  fruit 
cannot  be  shipped  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, for  the  commission  men  there 
will  not  have  it  at  any  price,  and  ship- 
ment after  shipment  has  been  returned 
in  the  past.  These  same  shippers  send 
their  best  fruits  to  the  East.  Orchard- 
ists could  prevent  all  this  wormy  fruit 
by  caring  properly  for  their  trees." 


Electric  Cabbage  Culture. 


While  a  great  number  of  inconse- 
quent experiments  have  been  made  in 
plant  growing  under  the  influence  of 
electric  rays,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
America,  France  and  Russia  a  good 
deal  of  investigation  has  been  made  of 
the  effects  of  electricity  on  plant  cul- 
ture, which  has  materially  enriched 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Other  countries  are  now  taking  up 
this  study,  which  now  bids  fair  to  be 
placed  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  basis.  Prof.  Lem- 
strom  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors 
is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity 
on  plant  life.  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University  is  advising  with  Prof.  Lem- 
strom  in  this  investigation,  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  observation  that  in  northern  re- 
gions vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  this 
rapidity  may  be  determined  by  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  to  which  it  is  con- 
tended the  aurora  borealis  is  due.  In 
England,  too,  Dr.  E.  M.  Cook  of  the 
Clifton  Laboratory  has  offered  to  give 
his  services  in  making  a  number  of 
observations  from  a  high  tower  near 
Bristol.  The  land  around,  consisting 
of  twenty  acres,  is  uncultivated,  and  is 
well  situated  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ments. The  proposition  is  to  collect 
atmospheric  electricity  and  to  pass  it 
into  certain  trial  gardens  in  which 
plants  shall  be  grown.  For  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  fitting  the  lightning 
rod  of  the  tower  with  a  single  point,  it 
will  be  shod  with  a  crown  of  points.  It 
is  thought  that  by  this  method  the  sup- 
plies of  electricity  existing  in  the 
atmosphere  may  be  tapped,  and  then 
conducted  by  wires  into  small  plots  of 
ground,  where  they  will  end  in  earth 
plates. 

Teak  Trees  2000  Years  Old. 


The  teak  wood  of  Hindoostan  is  al- 
most indestructible.  The  tree  reaches 
a  girth  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  has  a 
clear  trunk  of  70  to  80  feet  to  the  first 
limb.  The  timber  retains  its  fragrance 
to  a  great  age.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
hard  wood,  durable  and  strong,  and 
once  seasoned  does  not  split,  crack, 
warp,  shrink  or  alter  in  shape.  In  cer- 
tain portions  of  Burmah  there  is  teak 
2000  years  old.  It  weighs  forty  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  Teak  is  used  in 
India  for  construction,  bridge  making, 
sleeDers  and  furniture.  It  is  exported 
to  Europe  chiefly  for  building  railway 
carriages,  shipbuilding  or  making  decks 
and  lower  masts  and  for  the  backing  of 
armor  plates  on  ironclads.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly useful  for  the  latter  purpose, 
owing  to  the  resinous  matter  which  it 
contains  and  which  acts  as  a  preventive 
of  rust,  the  wood  neither  affecting  the 
iron  nor  being  affected  by  it. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


How's  This? 

We  ofter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  tor  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Warding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drue 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
ing testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  17,  1898. 
607,727.— Bicycle  Hub-J.  Baker,  Pasadena.  Cal, 
607,730.— Polishing  Machine— H.  Breckenridge. 

Lynden,  Wash. 
607,733.— Currycomb— J.  Carden,  Carpenteria,  Cal. 
607,656 —Cooking  Apparatus— F.  A.  Dixon,  San 

607,658.'— Bicycle  Gear-D.  W.  Guiles,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

607,619.— Washing  Machine— F.  L  Johnson,  Val- 
ley Springs,  Cal. 

607,515.— Dish  Cleaner— Leonard  &  Hescox,  Ta 
coma,  Wash. 

607,661  —  Beer  Barrel— R.  Piotrowski,  S  F. 

807,557  —Friction  Clutch— E.  Turnev,  Portland. 
Ogn. 

29,053.— Flag  Design— J.  M.  Kennedy,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Beer  Barrel. — R.  Piotrowski,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  607,661.  Dated  July  19,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
barrels  and  kegs  such  as  are  employed  to  con- 
tain beer  and  other  effervescent  liquids  un- 
der pressure.  It  consists  essentially  of  com- 
posite heads  made  of  disks  of  steel  and  wood 
placed  together,  fitting  into  the  croze  of  the 
keg  and  having  a  bolt  and  nut  whereby  the 
two  parts  are  drawn  together  at  the  center 
with  an  elastic  tension,  so  as  to  make  the 
meeting  edges  hermetically  tight.  Through 
one  side  of  the  head  thus  made  is  introduced 
a  bushing  of  any  suitable  character  for  the 
reception  of  the  faucet  by  which  the  contents 
are  withdrawn. 

Automatic  Cooking  Apparatus  for  Can- 
neries.— F.  A.  Dixon,  San  Jose,  Cal.  No. 
307,656.  Dated  July  19,  1898.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  for  me- 
chanically transferring  the  prepared  cans, 
automatically  submerging  them  first  into  a 
tank  known  as  the  "  exhauster,"  in  which  the 
air  is  expelled,  removing  them  from  this  tank 
until  the  vents  are  sealed,  then  submerging 
them  by  continuous  operation  into  the  final 
cooking  tank,  and  regulating  the  time  during 
which  the  cans  are  submerged  in  the  first  and 
in  the  second  tank  without  changing  the 
speed  of  the  carrier,  and  in  providing  a  rapid 
and  convenient  means  for  removing  and  dis- 
charging the  cars  after  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. The  tanks  are  arranged  in  line  with 
each  other,  and  the  pans  in  which  the  cans  are 
contained  are  suspended  from  tracks  above  by 
trolley  wheels  adapted  to  travel  on  these 
tracks.  The  tracks  are  disposed  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  ones  serving  to  suspend 
the  pans  above  the  tanks  and  a  switch  track 
connection  is  so  arranged  that  the  trolleys  are 
transferred  to  the  lower  tracks  so  as  to  sub- 
merge the  pans  in  the  tanks  for  the  desired 
length  of  time,  and  then  to  again  raise  them 
out  of  the  tank. 


Something  of  a  curiosity  as  showing 
the  reserve  force  nature  sometimes 
displays  is  the  blooming  agave  plant  in 
G.  A.  Cope's  corral,  says  the  Sutter 
County  Farmer,  where  it  has  lain  on 
top  of  the  soil  since  dug  up  in  Febru- 
ary. It  has  sent  up  a  flower  stalk 
some  20  feet  in  height  and  about  6  or  7 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  crowned 
with  many  branches,  each  decorated 
with  corn-colored  flowers  standing  in 
clusters. 

The  Lassen  Mail  reports  that  a  pecu- 
liar accident  occurred  on  Susan  river 
one  day  last  week,  in  which  several 
sheep  were  maimed  and  subsequently 
had  to  be  killed.  The  band  was  graz- 
ing on  the  steep  hillside  near  the  river 
when  a  large  rock  was  set  in  motion 
by  sheep  higher  up  the  hill.  The  rock 
plowed  a  furrow  through  the  band  of 
sheep  on  its  way  down  the  hill,  killing 
and  maiming  a  number. 


Plant  Food. 

Every  crop  must  nave  the  right 
kind  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Only 
three  plant  food  ingredients 
need  be  considered  in 
a  fertilizer — phos- 
phoric acid, 
nitrogen, 
and 


must  be 
properly  bal- 
anced. Too  much  of 
one  and  too  little  of  an- 
other will  cause  partial  or  com- 
plete failure. 

H  W    Result*  of  numerous  experiments 

X  AVI  .1  .  showing  effects  of  fertilizers  upoo 
various  <-n>|>s  is  given  in  our  illustrated  pamphlets. 
These  books,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  will  enablo 
May  fnrmer  to  use  his  fertilisers  with  greater  ecoo- 
on.y  and  greater  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  «S  Nassau  St.,  New  Yo 
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METER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO 

THE 
FARMER 


AT  ONE-rlALr 
DEALERS'  PRICES. 


New  Disc  Harrow,  Grain  Drill 
,  and  Broadcast  Seeder. 

Throwing    the  earth  all  one  way.  Revolutionize*  the 
method  of  needing,  as  the  twine  binder  did  the  harvest. 
Discs  6^  in.  and  Jim.  apart.  Send  for  circular. 
„,  DEATH  TO  HICH  PRICES. 

16-ln.  Sulky  Plows,  *25.  16-in.  8.  B.  Flows,  $9.  Roll- 
ing Coulter.  Extra  |1.B0.  64-T.  Lever  Harrow,  »7.60. 
Mowers.  *2M.40.  Hiding  Gang  Plows.  $SS.  12-18  liiso 
Harrow,  f 16.  Hay  Rakes,  tll.66.  Wagons,  Buggies, 
Harness.  Sewing  Machines,  Cane  and  Cider  Mills.  II ay 
Tools  and  1000  other  things  at  one-half  dealers'  prices. 
Catalogue  free.       Ilapvood  Plow  Co.,  Boi  n,    Alton.  III. 

Notice — This  ad.  will  appear  until  Aug  27th  18W3 


Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  Mills. 

8-FOOT.      10-FOOT.  13-FOOT. 

We  warrant  the  Goodhue  Steel  Windmill  to  be 
constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
Steel.  Malleable  Iron  and  Oast  Iron:  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  made;  thatltwlllproduce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  in  storms 
and  better  regulated  than  auy  other  geared  wind- 
mill on  the  market.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  IB  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  P. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  tiates,  Posts,  etc 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  III. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  a-v 
TAKER  ROTARY  )■  W-'l  I  fTI 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  j  " 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Fetterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder.  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

.V.iO  MAKRET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1  l 


Telephone  Main  1M9. 


Ue,    AAoffltt    dfc  TTowrte, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  ft  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  M'  FALL  ft  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Southern  Oregon  hay  is  $9  per  ton  on  the 
cars. 

— Redlands,  Cat.,  proposes  to  have  an  elec- 
tric street  railway  system. 

—The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute 
will  hold  no  exposition  this  year. 

— Douglas  county,  Oregon,  has  100  carloads 
of  dried  prunes  ready  for  shipment. 

— The  pumps  at  Coronado  Springs,  Cal.,  are 
raising  850,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

—P.  L.  Orcutt  of  Boston  has  bought  45,000 
lbs.  wool  in  eastern  Oregon  at  15%  cents. 

— Never  before  was  the  Pacific  ocean  so  full 
of  vessels  as  now.  The  war  and  the  Klondike 
did  it. 

— Flagstaff,  Arizona,  has  contracted  with  G. 
W.  Sturtevant,  Jr.,  for  water  works  to  cost 
$85,000. 

—The  new  freight  rate  on  rough  pine  or 
redwood  lumber  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  is  60  cents. 

— From  Astoria,  Or.,  were  shipped  last  week 
twelve  carloads  of  Columbia  river  salmon  to 
LondoD,  England. 

—The  walnut  crop  of  Orange  county,  Cal., 
for  this  season  amounts  to  475  carloads  and  is 
valued  at  $500,000. 

— Fresno,  Cal.,  is  shipping  forty  carloads  of 
melons  daily  to  the  trade  centers  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Northwest. 

—Twenty-five  carloads  of  combined  har- 
vesters were  recently  shipped  from  Stockton, 
Cal.,  to  Oregon  and  Washington. 

—The  Warren  Live  Stock  Co.  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  sold  to  I.  N.  Humphrey  of  Cedar  City, 
S.  D.,  2500  head  of  cattle  for  *90,000. 

—  Up  to  July  17  the  orange  shipments  from 
southern  California  were  14,209  carloads.  Ship- 
ments for  the  season  will  be  over  15,000  car- 
loads. 

—The  Northern  Pacific  land  department 
during  the  year  ending  June  30  sold  616,679 
acres  of  land,  of  which  500,000  were  in  Wash- 
ington. 

— One  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Big  Creek  Company,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  to  operate  the  machinery  at  the 
powder  works. 

— Domestic  and  foreign  shipments  of  red- 
wood lumber  from  Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and 
Mendocino  counties,  Cal.,  last  month  were 
10,553,855  feet. 

— Fresno,  Cal.,  papers  say  "  meadows  that 
have  been  boggy  for  years  have  dried  up  and 
are  dusty.  The  streams  and  springs  are 
nearly  all  dry." 

— Estimates  in  California  of  the  per  cent  of 
different  timber  sawed  are  as  follows:  Red- 
wood 50,  yellow  pine  20,  sugar  pine  15,  Doug- 
las spruce  10  and  fir  5. 

— Our  Alaskan  possessions,  which  we  ac- 
quired in  1867,  extend  1500  miles  farther 
westward  than  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
we  have  just  acquired. 

—At  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  W.  P.  Peyton  this 
week  discovered  a  process  for  the  condensa- 
tion of  ether  that  effects  a  saving  of  $400  a 
day  at  the  powder  works. 

—The  S.  F.  &  S.  J.Valley  road,  Cal.,  has  let 
contracts  for  grading  two  miles  of  road  on  the 
extension  west  of  Stockton,  between  Stockton 
and  the  San  Joaquin  river.  - 

— The  North  Pacific  Coast  railroad,  oper- 
ated in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties,  Cal.,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1897,  earned 
$356,993.60;  expenses,  $245,885.73. 

— The  whaling  crews  at  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  to  whose  relief  an  expedition  was 
sent  from  San  Francisco  on  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear  last  fall,  are  in  good  condition  and  were 
at  no  time  in  danger  of  famine. 

— The  season's  surplus  wheat  crop  in  the 
Columbia  river  basin  and  Willamette  valley 
is  estimated  at  1,050,000  tons.  It  is  thought 
that  at  least  25,000,000  bushels  of  grain  will 
be  exported  through  Portlanc1  this  year. 

—In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  placing  the  electric, 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  underground 
has  cost  $600,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
fore the  work  is  completed  the  outlay  will 
reach  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

—In  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  railroad  shops 
2250  men  are  employed.  Recently  the  shops 
have  turned  out  100  cars  for  hauling  crude 
petroleum  in  southern  California.  Each  car 
carries  a  cylindrical  iron  tank  which  will  hold 
5000  gallons  of  oil. 

—A  farmer  at  Peatlands,  Orange  county, 
Cal.,  has  harvested  sixteen  tons  of  good  bar- 
ley hay  from  three  and  one- half  acres  of  land, 
and  is  now  planting  the  same  ground  with 
celery.  And  still,  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Timet,  this  is  a  dry  year. 

—A  new  oil  field  has  been  discovered  in 
southern  California.  The  new  discovery  was 
made  by  Jonathan  Begg,  the  mining  locator, 
and  lies  between  the  Santa  ADa  range  of 
mountains  on  their  eastern  slopes  and  Elsi- 
nore  lake,  Riverside  county. 

—The  Rock  Creek  dam  of  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  is  com- 
pleted to  a  height  of  35  feet.  It  is  to  be  raised 
15  feet  more.  The  ditch,  flume  and  pipe  line 
leading  to  the  works  on  the  South  Yuba  river, 
two  miles  below,  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. Under  this  new  arrangement  the  com- 
pany will  have  a  fall  of  over  800  feet. 

—The  State  of  California  has  already  fur- 
nished over  6000  soldiers  to  the  war  with 
Spain.  This  is  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
troops  that  have  been  assembled  in  and  about 
San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  months. 
Of  California's  6000,  practically  2000  have  al- 
ready embarked  for  Manila.  No  other  State 
in  the  Union  is  believed  to  have  furnished  so 
large  a  proportional  representation  in  the  vol- 
unteer army. 

—The  Carson  &  Colorado  Railway  Co.  has 
petitioned  the  California   State    Board  of 


Equalization  that  the  assessed  valuation  of 
that  portion  of  the  company's  road  operated  in 
California  be  reduced  from  $230,000  to  $70,000. 
The  superintendent  states  that  the  business 
which  the  railroad  was  built  to  handle  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  road  runs  from  Mound 
House,  State  of  Nevada,  to  Keeler,  on  Owens 
lake,  in  California,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  107 
of  which  is  in  California,  the  remainder  in 
Nevada. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Oil  Producers'  trustees  on  the  25th  the  price 
of  their  crude  petroleum  was  advanced  to 
$1.15  a  barrel.  The  chief  reason  for  this  ad- 
vance, as  explained  by  Secretary  Stasburg,  is 
that  the  present  supply  above  ground  is  de- 
creasing, instead  of  increasing,  and  that  the 
trustees  have  been  obliged  to  call  upon  their 
reserve  to  fill  their  contracts,  and  that  the 
quantity  in  the  tanks  in  the  field  and  also 
in  their  own  tanks  is  steadily  growing  smaller. 

— C.  Van  Orden  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  pro- 
poses to  trolley  the  Sierras.  The  South  Yuba 
Ditch  Co.,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  owns 
twelve  square  miles  of  watershed  in  Summit 
valley  in  the  high  Sierras.  He  proposes  to 
operate  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  by  electric- 
ity between  Sacramento  and  Verdi,  Nev.,  144 
miles,  the  power  being  generated  from  the 
water  stored  in  the  shed  at  Summit  valley. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  run  more  than 
fifteen  trains  over  the  divide  in  one  day.  Mr. 
Van  Orden  claims  that  his  scheme  will  permit 
the  operation  of  sixty. 

— The  gunboat  Iroquois,  formerly  the  tug 
Fearless,  will  make  the  longest  tow  ever  un- 
dertaken. She  is  to  haul  the  ship  Tacoma  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  by  way  of  Honolulu, 
a  distance  of  about  6600  miles.  The  Tacoma  is 
to  carry  100  horses  and  120  mules  and  a  coal 
supply.  The  Iroquois  will  steam  to  Honolulu, 
a  distance  of  2100  miles,  on  her  own  coal.  At 
Honolulu  she  will  recoal  from  ,the  bunkers  at 
that  port  and  then  proceed  to  the  Ladrones 
and  there  getting  into  smooth  water,  will 
take  on  sufficient  coal  from  the  Tacoma  to 
carry  her  through  to  Manila. 

— At  the  new  Salinas,  Cal.,  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory are  several  artesian  wells  4  feet  in  diam- 
eter. A  10-inch  centrifugal  pump  has  been 
worked  on  one  of  these  wells,  drawing  1200 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  without  lowering 
the  water  level.  Another  accessory  is  a  3,- 
000,000-gallon  reservoir,  in  the  construction  of 
which  10,000  barrels  of  cement  were  used. 
The  factory,  when  completed,  will  cost  $2,500,- 
000,  will  use  13,000,000  gallons  of  water  per 
day,  will  consume  1200  barrels  of  oil  daily  for 
fuel,  will  crush  3000  tons  of  beets  and  will 
produce  450  tons  of  sugar.  The  operating  ex- 
penses per  day  will  be  $12,000  for  beets  and 
$5000  for  labor. 

— The  following  shows  the  decrease  in  the 
import  of  prunes  for  seven  years: 

Year.                        Quantity,  lbs.  Value. 

1891  41.012,571  $2,139,215  00 

1892   10,374,874  490,078  72 

1893  23,225,821  1,019,896  48 

1894                                    8,749,349  ^  413,769  51 

1895  15,311,695  533,748  21 

1896                                      832,941  71,512  54 

1897..  »                                736,987  74,165  46 

The  trade  appearing  here  as  lost  to  Europe 
has  all  been  gained  by  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
the  production  of  prunes  last  year  amounted 
to  quite  100,000,000  pounds.  The  growers  of 
the  coast  have  received  the  money  which 
formerly  went  to  those  of  France  and  Hungary. 

— The  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  high- 
ways has  the  following  in  regard  to  roads  in 
Stanislaus  county,  Cal. :  "  It  is  the  custom  to 
cover  the  roads  in  the  summer  season  with 
refuse  straw,  which  is  abundant.  This  is  the 
most  temporary  makeshift.  The  cost  of  the 
straw  varies  from  $30  to  $45  per  mile,  and  in 
many  instances  must  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  season.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  lighted  match  or  cigar  is 
dropped  on  a  freshly  strawed  road,  and  the 
whole  roadway  vanishes  in  smoke.  It  is  a 
well-authenticated  fact  that,  on  one  occasion, 
on  the  day  after  the  road  had  been  strawed,  a 
band  of  hungry  cattle  came  along  and  actually 
ate  the  road  up." 

— President  McKinley  has  set  aside  a  num- 
ber of  new  tracts  recently  for  forest  purposes. 
The  latest  enlarges  the  Pine  Mountain  and 
Zaca  Lake  forest  reservation  in  the  southern 
part  of  California.  The  reservation  before 
being  enlarged  comprised  l,159,0p0  acres,  and 
the  addition  increases  it  by  507,000  acres.  The 
bulk  of  the  addition  is  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  original,  and  it  now  forms  the  connecting 
link  with  the  San  Gabriel  forest  reservation. 
This  makes  a  complete  chain  of  reservations, 
extending  along  the  Coast  Range  mountains 
from  the  southern  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  to  the  middle  of  San  Diego  county. 
These  reservations,  in  their  order,  are  :  Pine 
Mountain  and  Zaca  Lake,  San  Gabriel,  San 
Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto.  It  is  learned 
that  the  President  will  soon  set  aside  several 
more  timber  tracts  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  California. 

— The  Northern  Pacific  railway  has  re- 
stored the  wages  of  the  engineers,  firemen 
and  passenger  train  conductors  in  its  employ 
to  the  standard  that  prevailed  on  the  road 
prior  to  the  general  cut  made  in  1893.  This 
means  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Some  have  contended  that  the  raise  may  have 
been  prompted  by  a  likelihood  that  the  men 
might  go  to  war  if  an  extra  inducement  were 
not  held  out  to  them  to  remain  at  work.  The 
wages  that  have  been  paid  engineers  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  since  1893  have  ranged  from 
$3.75  to  $4  a  day,  the  difference  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  the  engine.  Ten 
hours  or  less  or  a  run  of  100  miles  or  less  is 
counted  as  a  day,  and  all  overtime  is  paid  for 
at  from  3%  to  4  cents  a  mile  or  35  or  40  cents 
an  hour.  The  new  wages  are  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  increase  for  the  regular  ten-hour  day 
and  provides  for  40  cents  an  hour  for  over- 
time. The  basis  of  ten  miles  to  an  hour  is 
most  commonly  used,  and  oftentimes  the 
wages  of  the  men  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  so-called  day's  wages.    Engineers  of 


the  heavy  mountain  engines  get  as  high  as  47 
cents  for  overtime.  The  wages  of  the  fire- 
men have  been  paid  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  the  engineers,  and  they  average  $2.15  a 
day.  The  new  wage  is  $2.35.  The  old  rate  of 
overtime  was  20  cents;  the  new  rate  is  35 
cents.  The  wages  for  passenger  conductors 
have  been  $112.50  a  month.  The  new  wages 
are  $125. 

—The  development  of  electric  power  at  the 
two  big  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Redlands,  Cal., 
has  been  likened  to  the  opening  of  inexhausti- 
ble coal  mines.  It  is  stated  that  it  requires  34,- 
560  pounds  of  coal  to  generate  1  H.  P.  for  one 
year  by  means  of  steam.  The  Redlands  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power  Company  has  a  plant 
producing  1000  H.  P.  in  electricity  and  the 
new  plant  will  produce  2000  H.  P.  additional. 
The  plant  of  the  Southern  California  Power 
Company  will  produce  4000  H.  P.,  making  7000 
H.  P.  in  electricity  produced  by  the  two  com- 
panies in  Mill  Creek  and  Santa  Ana  canyons. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  consumption  of  120,- 
960  tons  of  coal  per  year  in  the  making  of 
power  by  steam.  With  coal  at  $4  per  ton,  this 
means  $483,840.  Dividing  this  by  300,  as  the 
number  of  working  days,  gives  an  average  of 
403,  which  may  be  said  to  be  and  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  per 
day,  and  as  the  water  flow  is  continuous, 
these  plants,  says  the  Times,  may  be  likened 
to  inexhaustible  mines  producing  this  enor- 
mous output. 

—Says  the  Boston  Financial  News:  "  E.  E. 
Jones  &  Co.  and  W.  Stanton  &  Co.  saw  a  good 
thing  in  Hawaiian  bonds  and  hustled.  The 
hustle  was  fruitless,  only  because  the  walk- 
ing is  not  good  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu.  The  idea  was  all  right,  and  it  is 
the  enterprise  of  these  firms  that  makes  bond 
houses  smile.  Apparently,  W.  Stanton  and 
H.  H.  Pearson,  Jr.,  representing  the  two 
firms  named,  had  made  a  special  business  of 
keeping  themselves  informed  as  to  the  prob- 
able action  of  our  Government  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii.  When  the  "straight  tip" 
was  given,  they  rushed  across  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  take  passage  for  Honolulu,  where  they 
meant  to  buy  the  Hawaiian  5%  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $4,000,000  (and  they  would  probably 
have  got  them  at  about  112),  before  the  an- 
nexation resolutions  passed  the  Senate.  But 
our  Government  had  chartered  all  available 
steamers  to  carry  troops  to  Manila.  The 
would-be  bond  buyers  obtained  permission  to 
go  on  one  of  the  transports  as  assistant 
pursers,  but  instead  of  getting  off  June  1st 
they  did  not  sail  until  June  15th.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  Honolulu  they  found  that  both 
Houses  had  passed  the  refunding  bill,  author- 
izing the  issuance  of  fifty-year  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $4,000,000,  with  the  option  of  calling 
them  at  any  time  on  six  months'  notice.  In 
other  respects  the  form  of  bond  was  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  enterprising  New  Yorkers  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  have  the  bill  amended, 
but  before  the  necessary  legislation  could  be 
put  through,  news  arrived  from  Washington 
announcing  the  passage  of  the  annexation 
resolutions.  Negotiations  were  at  an  end  and 
Messrs.  Stanton  and  Pearson  leisurely  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Had  it  not  been 
for  those  two  weeks  lost  at  San  Francisco 
their  peculiar  enterprise  would  doubtless 
have  been  richly  rewarded." 

— The  advance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  presented  in  a 
Government  publication  just  issued.  Although 
no  reference  is  made  to  recent  geographical 
and  political  changes  resulting  from  the 
appearance  of  the  United  States  army  in  the 
Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere, 
yet  the  review  deals  with  the  important  part 
which  American  enterprise  and  capital  are 
taking- in  the  development  of  the  Far  East. 
The  United  States  is  no  longer  the  "granary 
of  the  world"  merely.  While  its  exports  of 
agricultural  products  have  increased  to  a 
remarkable  extent  during  the  past  year,  its 
sales  abroad  of  manufactured  goods  have  con- 
tinued to  extend  with  a  facility  and  prompti- 
tude which  have  excited  the  serious  concern 
of  countries  that  for  generations  had  not  only 
controlled  their  home  markets,  but  had  practi- 
cally monopolized  certain  lines  of  trade  in  other 
lands.  China  has  for  some  years  been  one  of 
the  most  promising  fields  for  American  enter- 
prise, industry  and  capital,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  vast  empire  upon  the  path  of  Western 
development  under  conditions  which  would 
secure  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  result  in  immense 
gain  to  our  manufacturers  in  the  demand, 
sure  to  follow,  for  lines  of  supplies  and  goods 
of  various  descriptions  that  we  are  fitted  to 
provide.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
future  commercial  conditions  of  the  Chinese 
empire  has,  therefore,  an  immediate  and  most 
important  relation  to  the  expansion  of  our  ex- 
port trade,  especially  that  of  our  Pacific  slope. 
The  "internationalization"  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  are  concerned,  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the  logic  of  the 
change  in  our  economic  requirements,  and  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  disregard  interna- 
tional rivalries,  now  that  we  ourselves  have 
become  a  competitor  in  the  world-wide  strug- 
gle for  trade.  Nor  is  it  with  the  relation  of 
the  different  nations  toward  one  another  that 
we  are  alone  concerned.  The  industrial 
changes  current  within  the  territory  of  "each 
obtain  a  new  and  much  graver  importance 
in  their  possible  effect  upon  our  nascent  de- 
velopment as  an  exporter  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  conditions  contributing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  manufactures  in  recent  years  ; 
the  fiscal  changes  in  Russia,  India  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries;  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  gro.Jth  of  the 
German  empire  as  a  factor  of  international 
trade;  the  advance  of  Russia  on  similar  lines 
and  thi  rapid  progress  of  th,e  Siberian  Rail- 
road toward  an  open  port  on  the  Yellow  sea; 
the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  meet  the  en- 
croachments of  other  nations;  the  decline  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
result  of  the  beet  sugar  competition;  the 


troubles  of  Spain  with  her  colonies;  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory in  British  Columbia;  the  tariff  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  other 
countries — all  the  phases  of  economic  changes 
during  the  past  year  have  and  interest  and 
importance  for  the  individual  operative  in  the 
United  States  which  are  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  transformation  now  going  on  in  our  indus- 
trial life,  converting  us  slowly  but  surely 
from  a  people  absorbed  with  the  internal 
development  of  a  virgin  continent  into  one  of 
the  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world, 
with  the  international  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities which  such  a  position  naturally  im- 
plies. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
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trouble.  But  get  the  right 
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FIRST  TO  FRONT. 

When  the  soldiers  reached  Ohlckamauga,  there 
was  Pace  fence— first  in  the  field.  Landed  In  Cuba 
—there' s  the  Pace.    It' s  a  '  'path  -  finder. ' ' 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Fan 

Acre  of  corn 

1        anu  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
I        9ystem— being:  the  theme  of 

"A  HOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
|  bv  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  190 
pages  .and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— 
Silo  v,  III— Silage:  IV— Feedingof  Silage: 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other. 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  A?ricu 
ture,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.  IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
1(1-18  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


Tree  w Vine  Pulling. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  VINE  PULLER 

Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  atui 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  information,  address  E.  P.  HODKN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

US  miehiran  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


August  6,  1898. 


Success  of  Fumigation  at  the 
South. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  Los 
Angeles  county,  has  personally  in- 
spected the  work  of  fumigation  under 
the  direction  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner E.  M.  Pease  in  and  about  On- 
tario, San  Bernardino  county,  and 
finds  the  scale  has  all  been  killed.  He 
says  : 

"These  experiments  show  conclu- 
sively, first,  that  fumigation  pays  enor- 
mously; second,  that  thorough  fumiga- 
tion is  absolutely  effective  against  both 
the  red  and  the  black  scale  ;  third,  that 
system  and  thoroughness  are  all-im- 
portant ;  fourth,  that  the  contract  sys- 
tem lacks  in  thoroughness  the  all- 
important  condition  for  success  and 
satisfaction. 

"Mr.  Pease,  who  has  the  work  at 
Ontario  in  charge,  is  very  studious,  a 
close  observer,  and  always  goes  to  the 
root  of  things.  Such  men  are  in  the 
right  place  in  this  insect  warfare, 
have  fumigated  100,000  trees, 
averaged  in  age  about  nine 
years,  at  an  expense  per  tree  of 12J 
cents.  Four  outfits  were  kept  at 
work.  The  campaign  opened  Septem- 
ber 4th.  Nine  and  three-twentieth 
tons  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  used. 
The  average  per  tree  was  three  ounces, 
though  in  some  cases  twenty  ounces 
were  used  to  fight  the  red  scale.  The 
tents  were  left  on  each  tree  forty  min- 
utes. It  is  safe  to  leave  tents  for  an 
entire  night,  and  for  the  red  scale  the 
tents  should  be  kept  over  a  much 
longer  time  than  in  fighting  the  young 
black  scale." 
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New  Ideas  in  Farm  Machinery. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements 
at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  is 
varied  and  complete.  Many  of  the  new 
models  of  these  labor-saving  implements 
are  show  in  operation  so  that  visitors 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  new  imporvements  or  inven- 
tions. Beet  culture  calls  for  a  number 
of  implements  different  from  those  in 
use  for  other  crops,  and  there  are  beet 
planters,  cultivators  and  pullers  in 
endless  array.  The  farmer  who  devotes 
his  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  King 
Corn  naturally  becomes  absorbed  in 
the  operations  of  the  corn  planter  that 
drops  three  kernels  at  a  time  ninety- 
five  out  of  a  hundred  times.  The  new 
three  row  cultivator  for  listed  corn, 
the  dustless  corn  sheller  and  the  corn- 
stalk shredder  and  husker  are  all  in- 
teresting examples  of  man's  ingenuity 
in  perfecting  labor  saving  devices.  The 
hay  presses,  the  potato  diggers,  the 
combination  feed  grinders  and  sepa- 
rator with  glass  sides  to  show  its  in- 
terior workings,  the-  new  disk  plows 
and  the  riding  harrow  with  folding 
wings  are  only  a  few  of  the  valuable 
implements  which  are  displayed  for 
the  examination  and  information  of  the 
farmer. 

The  exhibit  of  irrigating  windmills 
for  raising  water  from  rivers  or  ponds 
for  storage  is  also  and  important 
feature  of  the  implement  department. 

The  dairy  goods  exhibit  is  arranged 
along  the  south  side  of  the  building  and 
is  not  without  attractions  in  the  form 
of  the  latest  and  most  improved  milk 
cans  and  churns.  The  old  fashioned 
dasher  churn  seems  to  have  passed 
away.  The  churn  of  to-day  is  operated 
with  a  crank,  and  a  slat  arrangement 
in  the  body  of  the  churn  works  the 
butter. 

There  are  churns  for  dairy  and  family 
use,  likewise  milk  weighers  and  testers 
and  cheese-making  outfits  complete. 


Bad  Fruit. 


Fruit  growers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Quarantine  Officer  at  San 
Francisco  will  permit  no  wormy  or  dis- 
eased fruit  to  be  sold  in  this  city.  The 
shipment  of  such  fruit  in  the  past  has 
kept  down  prices  for  first-class  fruit, 
besides  scattering  pernicious  insects 
through  the  State,  and  the  action  of 
the  officer  in  confiscating  fruit  of  that 
kind  will  have  the  approval  of  every  in- 
telligent grower. 

An  English  penny  changes  hands 
125,000  times  in  the  course  of  life. 


Sheep   Dying  in  the  Mountains. 


The  prolonged  drought  has  brought 
about  a  very  grave  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  Sierra  reservations.  Three 
months  ago,  when  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of 
further  rainfall,  the  sheepherders  all 
through  the  valley  drove  their  sheep  up 
to  the  high  Sierra.  The  absence  of  the 
two  United  States  cavalry  companies, 
which  have  annually  guarded  the  parks 
and  reservations,  emboldened  the  herd- 
ers, and  it  is  calculated  that  not  fewer 
than  175,000  sheep  were  grazing  in  the 
Sierra  meadows  by  the  1st  of  June. 

Attention  was  called  about  that  time 
to  the  destruction  caused  by  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  which  devoured  all  the 
grass, obliterated  the  trails  and  wrecked 
fences.  Under  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  a  force  of  deputy 
United  States  marshals  was  sent  into 
the  reservation  and  the  herds  were 
driven  out.  The  sheep  men  protested 
at  the  time  that  their  flocks  would  die, 
as  there  was  no  pasturage  in  the  val- 
leys and  most  of  the  creeks  and  ditches 
had  dried. 

Seeing  that  their  protests  were  un- 
heeded, many  of  the  herders  drove 
their  sheep  over  the  ridge  into  Inyo 
county  and  the  State  of  Nevada,  but 
the  latest  reports  show  that  all  the 
sagebrush  there  was  consumed  in  short 
order,  and  that  the  sheep  are  dying  by 
tens  of  thousands.  All  the  grazing  land 
on  this  side  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
reservations  is  taken  up  by  private 
owners,  who  will  only  allow  sheep  on 
their  land  when  paid  for  it.  The  sheep 
men  are  in  a  desperate  plight,  and 
openly  assert  that  at  least  100,000 
sheep  will  perish  of  thirst  and  starva- 
tion on  the  Sierra  slopes  this  year. 

Storage  Rates. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  issued  a 
circular  to  its  agents  in  regard  to  stor- 
age and  demurrage  charges  applying 
at  all  stations  on  the  Pacific  system 
and  Oregon  lines,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect August  1st. 

If  three  days  after  the  notice  is 
served  the  property  is  uncalled  for,  a 
storage  rate  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  the  first  thirty  days  or  under  will 
be  charged  ;  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
in  the  same  proportionate  rate.  The 
minimum  charge  is  fixed  at  25  cents 
for  each  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  The  company  reserves  the 
right  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
days  after  service  of  notice  to  place 
goods  in  any  suitable  warehouse,  sub- 
ject to  established  charges  at  said 
warehouse  and  at  owners'  insurance 
and  other  risks. 

For  commodities  in  carloads  demur- 
rage will  begin  after  the  expiration  of 
forty-eight  hours  following  7  A.  M.  of 
the  next  day  after  service.  The  de- 
murrage charge  will  be  $1  per  car  for 
each  twenty  four  hours  or  part  there- 
of for  freight  in  carloads  or  on  which 
carload  rates  apply.  The  company  re- 
serves the  right  to  allow  the  freight  to 
remain  in  the  cars  and  charge  demur- 
rage or  unload  at  the  expense  of  con- 
signee and  thereafter  hold  subject  to 
storage. 

Santa  Clara  county  has  3,532,925 
bearing  and  1.227,220  non-bearing  fruit 
trees,  besides  775  acres  of  table  grapes 
and  11,302  acres  of  wine  grapes. 


Mica 

'Axle 

Crease 

Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


and  expense, 
everywhere 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

81 6  MONTGOMERY  8TRJSET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
..•  to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  mora 
work  without  Sling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  or 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and/u//y  warranted, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 
In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.    .I175.00  to  !)i625.oo. 
;     Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,    -   Bellows  Falls,Vt. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE 


WITH   AND  WITHOUT   IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 


Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large. scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Vail. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  In  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  Is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— Han  Francisco 

Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  In 

this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Urower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer 

It  Is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 

essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  In  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 

Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  In  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
Information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Kncinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


Instead  of  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  San  Jose  Grange  on  July  30  there 
was  a  Young  People's  Day,  with  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  music,  reci- 
tations and  addresses.  The  program 
was  as  follows  :  Quartet,  Mrs.  Wor- 
then,  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr.  Worthen  and  Mr. 
Saunders;  reading,  "Books,"  Mr.  G. 
Worthen  ;  instrumental  solo,  Miss  Alice 
Leigh ;  recitation,  "  Asleep  at  the 
Switch,"  Miss  Laurola  Woodhams;  talk, 
"Thoughts  by  the  Wayside,"  Mr.  E.  T. 
Pettit ;  instrumental  solo,  Miss  Adah 
Ross;  recitation,  "  Barbara  Fritchie," 
Miss  Clara  Peddler;  encore,  "Prior  to 
Belle's  Appearance  ;"  vocal  solo,  "  Our 
Country  Forever,"  Miss  Ethel  Hill; 
stories  of  the  war,  Mr.  Coates  ;  song, 
"America,"  Grange.  Next  Saturday 
Prof.  Rattan  will  deliver  a  lecture,  he 
to  select  his  own  subject. 


Pomona  Orange. 


The  Sonoma  County  Farmer  states 
that  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Sonoma 
county  met  in  Bennett  Valley  hall  Wed- 
nesday, July  20,  for  an  all  day  session. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  including 
G  rangers  from  various  points.  Worthy 
Master  Conners  says  that  the  noonday 
feast  was  as  fine  as  the  sisters  of  the 
Grange  ever  prepared.  Bros.  M.  B. 
Mac  and  wife  were  obligated.  Bros. 
D.  M.  Winans  and  wife  were  elected 
alternates  to  the  State  convention 
which  meets  in  Oakland  in  October. 
The  county  Grange  will  meet  in  Santa 
Rosa,  October  19. 


Petaluma  Orange. 


The  Petaluma  Courier  states  that  on 
Thursday,  Petaluma  Grange  gave  an 
excursion  to  Point  Pedro  on  the  steamer 
Gold.  A  large  number  of  excursionists 
went  on  the  steamer,  and  the  dock  at  the 
Haystack  presented  a  lively  appear- 
ance before  the  Gold  sailed.  Harry 
Smith,  J.  Sigrist  and  J.  Armbuster 
went  along  to  furnish  the  music,  and  a 
merry  day  was  spent  by  the  Grangers 
and  their  friends. 


Santa  Rosa  Orange. 


From  the  Sonoma  County  Farmer  we 
note  that  the  Santa  Rosa  Grange  held 
an  interesting  sessoin  Saturday,  two 
applicants  being  voted  upon.  The  next 
regular  meeting  falls  upon  August  13, 
when  the  first  and  second  degrees  will 
be  administered  to  several  candidates. 


Farmers'  Institute  at  Pacific 
Qrove. 


The  large  cables  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  were  made  on  the  bridge.  Wires 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
passed  forward  and  backward  from  one 
anchorage  to  another;  278  wires  were 
bound  into  one  rope  and  nineteen  of 
these  ropes  were  bound  into  one  cable. 

Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


To  the  Editor: — As  many  farmers 
from  interior  valleys  spend  some  few 
days  at  the  seaside,  I  thought  they 
might  like  to  time  their  visit  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul  the  University  of  California  will 
provide  here  in  August.  I  append  the 
program  for  their  benefit. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 

Farmers'  Institute,  Assembly  Hall,  Pacific 
Grove,  August  10th  and  11th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  California. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  10TH. 

10  A.  M.  Invocation,  Rev.  N.  R.  Peck.  Introduc- 
tory remarks  by  the  chairman,  Edward  Berwick. 
"Our  Rivals  In  Wheat  Growing— Where,  When 
and  How,"  by  Prof.  Douglas  T.  Fowler,  University 
of  California.  "The  Soil  and  the  Plant,"  Prof. 
R.  H.  Loughridge,  University  of  California. 

2:30  P.  m.  "  Our  New  Industry— Sugar  Growing," 
Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler  and  Edward  Berwick.  "  Fertil- 
ization of  Lands,"  Prof.  R.  H.  Loughridge. 

7:45  p.m.  "  Our  Future  Labor  Suppiy."  discus- 
sion by  Misses  Frances  Orton  and  Marian  Rouse, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Starbuck  of  Stanford  University,  Dr. 
I.  S.  Eshelman  of  Fresno  and  Profs.  Fowler,  Hick- 
man, Sandwick,  Kierulff  and  others. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  llTH. 

10  a.m.  "Modern  Dairying,"  Prof.  E.  J.  Wick- 
son,  University  of  California.  "  Green,Manurlng," 
Prof.  R.  H.  Loughridge. 

2:30  p.  M.  "  What  Kind  of  Cattle  Shall  I  Breed?" 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  (illustrated  with  paintings  of 
typical  beef  and  dairy  animals).  "Conservation 
of  Soli  Moisture  "  Prof.  R.  H.  Loughridge. 

7:45  P.  M.  "  How  I  Farmed  in  New  York  Fifty 
Years  Ago,'1  Rev.  F.  F.  Jewell,  D.  D.  "Points  in 
Flower  Culture,"  Profs.  Wickson,  Hickman  and 
others. 

Each  afternoon  questions  from  the  "question 
box"  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  time  and  wits 
will  permit.  Everybody  is  invited,  everything  is 
free— no  collection.  Come,  and  pluck  your  share 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshires. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  Ail  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tlmeB.  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  dt  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.    Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jeuuies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BARGAINS  in  Poland-China  Pigs.   Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Ooats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Ramsf  or  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


EXCHANGE. 

A  good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
•*»  in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


Curious  Facts. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolphs  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Thorough,  Competent  Orchardist 
and  Farmer 

WANTS  CHARGE  OF  RANCH. 

Able  to  do  all  mechanical  work  required  on 
ranch  or  residence.    Highest  references 
or  cash  security  if  necessary. 

Address  C.  P.  S.,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  S.  F.,  Cal, 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  ST 


HATCH"  Pruning  Saw 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  50S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  «0  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
^  generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
v  the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


One-twelfth  of  the  population  of 
England  suffers  from  gout. 

Great  Britain  on  May  13,  1861, 
Prance  on  June  10,  1861,  Spain  on  June 
17,  1861,  recognized  the  Confederate 
States  as  belligerents. 

A  passenger  car  on  a  steam  railroad 
costs  from  $4000  to  $5000.  a  baggage 
car  from  $2000  to  $2500,  a  sleeping  car 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

Dead  bodies,  when  taken  as  cargo  on 
a  ship,  are  always  described  as  either 
statuary  or  natural  history  specimens, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  superstition  of 
sailors. 

The  ink  plant  of  New  Granada  is  a 
curiosity.  The  juice  of  it  can  be  used 
as  ink  without  any  preparation.  At 
first  the  writing  is  red,  but  after  a  few 
hours  it  changes  to  black. 

It  is  said  that  herrings  are  so  prolific 
that  if  a  pair  of  them  could  be  left  to 
breed  and  multiply  undisturbed  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  they  would 
yield  an  amount  of  fish  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  entire  earth. 

Attached  to  the  army  of  Norway  is  a 
corps  of  skaters  armed  with  rifles. 
They  can  be  maneuvered  on  the  ice  or 
over  the  snowfields  of  the  mountains 
with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  trained  cavalry. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


j\  KAE  P^p^LQRE  I H  ^[ 


c*  DEWEY! STRONG  &C0.  s- 
33Q  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Anderson  Prune  Dipper  Co. 

Manufacturers  m  Combination  Prune  Dipping 
Machines, 

DIPPERS,  Dried  Fruit  Graders, 

PROCESSORS,  FRUIT  CARS, 

TRUCKS,  PRESSES, 
SACK  FILLERS,  ETC. 


THE  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  PRUNE  DIPPING  MACHINE. 

Combined  Dipper,  Perforator,  Grader  and  Spreader.  Patented  1890,  189S  and  1898. 

Some  of  Our  Customers  for  the  Combination  Machine. 

C.  W.  Green,  H.  A.  Maickres.  S.  F.  Lieb  Imperial  Prune  Orchard,  A.  B.  Cash.  H.  Booksin  Sr..  S.  A.  Moulton, 

D.  D.  Brooks,  W.  D.  Morrison,  G.  A.  Enrlgrht,  John  Van  Der  Wens.  E.  B.  Rambo,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Fruit 
Co.  of  San  Jose;  E.  W.  Knapp.  Wm.  A.  Ackley.  Mt.  View;  Wm.  Cox,  Saratoga:  E.  S.  Whitney,  Los  Gatos: 
Geo.  Bray  Est.,  I.  A.  Wilcox.  Chas.  Parker,  Santa  Clara;  A.  J.  Albee.  Lawrence  Meek  Est.,  I.  B.  Parsons, 
Havwards;  Moulton  &  Wright,  Coyote;  G.  Raggio,  Madrone;  J.  B.  Burrell,  Foster  Chase  Wrights;  G. 
Huoter,  Alma;  D.  A.  Rider  &  Son.  Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Ex.,  Watsonville;  G.  W.  Westcott.  Concord;  Napa 
Fruit  Co.,  Napa;  Mrs.  Smittle.  Monticello;  James  Hegan,  John  Bidwell.  W.  H.  Reed.  F.  T.  Barnard.  Z.  W. 
Bumham,  Chico;  Goss  &  Skinner.  Durham;  C.  F.  Packard,  Princeton;  Byron  Jackson.  R.W.  Blowers  ilk  Son, 
Woodland;  Robt.  Stewart,  Suisun:  O.  McHenry.  Modesto;  Hawley  Bros.,  Ukiah;  D.  Z.  Hawkins.  T.  W.  H. 
Shanahan.  G.  M.  Damon,  L.  C.  Frisbe.  Thos.  G.  Taylor,  Aloha  Fruit  Co.,  Anderson;  Porter  Bros.  Company, 
Hcaldsburg;  Wm.  Small,  Geo.  Nunnimaker,  Visalia;  G.  C.  Frisbe,  Redding;  W.  C.  Anderson.  Stockton; 
G.  M.  Stolp,  Hanford;  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Leek,  Fulton. 

«S"Send  for  1898  Catalogue. -=S» 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER  CO., 

-4-.5S    VA/.   Santa   Clara    Street,  San   Jose,  California. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

ll2  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HEAD  OF* 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  In 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  18'Jti,  aggregat- 
ing In  cash  premiums  ttiUl.60. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  0HLY  SAFE 


AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX  „ 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,      ....     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  lTth,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  .  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
Hanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 

TTJE  TlATQV  T\CDADTMCNT  In  full  operation,  will  be  in  charge  of  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS,  EYTJTDTTfiftQ  WTf  T  DCMCMRCD  That  no  charge  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 
lliC  UAlKl   DCl  Al\  1 1T1E1!  1  ;l  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.   All  improvements    EAIUDUUIVO  VY  ILL.  IVCI'ICIUDCIV  anil  no  side  sh.,ws  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 


in  Creamery  Outfits  up  to  date  will  here  be  found. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  r^AMfr^ 

and  novel  construction  make  Interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 

at  r  pi  A  CCCC  ftC  T  TC7"E  CTHflf"  AmJ  other  Important  Exhibits,  will  be  judged  by 
ALL  LLAjoEO  Ur  LI  V  C  Jl  WL/IY,  the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 


superior  and  inferior  points. 


building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

THP  ^PFPTi  TM-"  PAIt'TMPIVT  Wi"  oe  up  10  tne  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
1  HE  >JI  LLU  Ul^  I  ril\  1  lUUli  1  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 

The  California  Exposition  Band  ffiSiJS?  ao"rnivftl  ofmusic  each  evening  at  the 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  INFORn  ATION. 

EDWIN  F*.  SmiTH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PREniUM  LISIS. 

f\.  B.  SPK  ECKELS,  President. 


PRr  W  lif^tlv  RnnflH5r  Fru^  Driers'  anc*  Packers'  Supplies. 
\jL      \j      JWttVl J       XVU\/1111^«  HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  JTACHINES, 


Waterproof  and  not  attacked  by  fumes  or  gases. 

GRADE,  THE  BEST. 

P&B  Building  Paper. 

The  most  perfect  insulator  known.    Indispensable  for  Creameries, 
Sulphur  Houses,  etc.     Send  for  circulars. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
nETAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS, 


BARBED  S§  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

Jt    J*    THEN    CALL    EOR    j*  j* 

"ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  -  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"ELLWOOD  GLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  BAKER  PERFECT,"  =    =    =    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

3  OS    MARKET  STREET, 

GBO     ISM£L  AKent.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jt   The  Patent  & 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALE  STREET,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CUNNINGHAM   PRUNE   DIPPER   AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 
CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGROVER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600  O 

I  MONARCH  JR.o.oi^.ybaiijSsoO 

THE  „.JlCt»  a— 

.UO*  ISTMt  BtSTSMALL 
'  '-"!■-['.  . 

.WORLD. 


Something  New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x30x40.  M00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44.  .»550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "   22x24x47.  .»500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WSl.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


 ORIGINAL   MANUFACTURERS  OF  

+  FRUIT*  PAPER.* 

Quality  guaranteed  superior  to  any  fruit  paper  in  market.    We  invite  comparison.    Send  for  samples. 

Sweat  Paper,  Raisin  Wraps,  Dried  Fruit  Linings,  Etc. 
OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM:     401  &  403  SANS  A  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

^  


W9T  p  Prep^/ed  Roofing. 
C. W  .  a  One  ply.  r°'*^p.   Good  for  two  or  three  years. 

•        T-rm  *        ^    •  Three  pi-         lirst-class  roof. 


BUILDING  PAPERS,  TARRED  FE  ^6,  ROOF  PAINTS,  COAL  TAR. 
Pacific  Refining  c?Tci  Roofing  Co., 

Sold  by  Dealers.  113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  8T.,  S.  F.  8end  for  Circulars. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUT  THE  COW. 

A  pood  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  he  her 
equal  in  ever}'  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO -TEN 
Bahcoclt  Tester 

costs  complete  hut  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
licr.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TDlllMDH  CTPPI  DAMflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
lKIUIWrn   5  1  CCU  K/tyuc  we  wiu  for  a  short  time  aei|ver  at  your 

depot  free  of  Cham  oar  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21*  inches  deep,  and  la-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fc*  Free  Descriptive  1  amphlet. 
liest  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILL  ARD.T  Manufacturer,  113  &  110  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 


Pxrroanentlj  cored  by  using  nil  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  TURK.  The  unrest  »nd  the  beat.  Sample 
5nt free",'  mention  of  thii  publication.  TUB  DR.  WHITEHALL  MKORIMINE  CO.,  South  B«nd  Indian* 
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TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  3:J0  Market  Street. 


A  Grand  California  County. 


In  this  year  of  drouth  and  of  partial  rewards  for  agricultural  effort,  it 
is  refreshing  to  think  of  a  county  which  always  has  adequate  rainfall 
and  no  break  in  its  productiveness.  Humboldt  county,  by  virtue  of  its 
geographical  position  on  our  upper  coast  and  its  mountain  environment 
on  the  east,  takes  what  it  wishes  of  advancing  storms  and  is  always 
first  served  while  other  California  regions  wait.  This  generous  water- 
ing, coupled  with  soils  rich  with  mineral  ingredients  and  organic  re- 
mains of  cycles  of  vegetation,  give  Humboldt  lands  a  producing  capacity 
of  a  constancy  and  vastness  grand  to  contemplate.  The  adaptations  of 
the  county  are  many  and  varied  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  employment  of  them,  and  yet  Humboldt  is  still  waiting  for  her 
greater  future  which  will  be  realized  when  her  rich  fields  can  be  easily 
approached  by  land  as  well  as  by  the  exacting  waves  of  ocean.  Of 
course,  the  ocean  highway  is  of  immense  value  to  the  county  and  will 
«ver  remain  so,  no  matter  what  railway  connections  may  be  ere  long 
attained. 

It  is  an  honorable  distinction  to  be  the  greatest  dairy  county  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  greatest  of  all  our  counties  in  amount  of  product,  in  num- 
ber of  modern  establishments,  and  first  in  the  construction  of  a  modern 
creamery,  is  Humboldt  county,  with  an  export  product  of  nearly  four 
•million  pounds  of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  in  1897,  according 
to  statistics  by  Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  Eureka  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
published  on  another  page.  Although  the  county  has  no  other  very  im- 
portant interests,  it  is  the  estimate  of  several  well-informed  persons 


ONE  DAY'S  PRODUCT  AT  THE  ARCATA  CREAMERY. 

that  over  one-half  the  population  is  concerned  in  dairying,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  quite  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  thus  engaged. 

Our  illustrations  on  this  page  are  significant  of  the  dairy  quality  of 
Humboldt  county.  At  other  times  we  shall  allude  to  other  branches  of 
the  county's  industries.  We  could  hardly  select  a  view  in  the  dairy  line 
which  would  be  more  interesting  than  the  one  which  shows  the  second 
cut  of  red  clover  on  Areata  bottom.  This  is  the  old  Eastern  red  clover 
which  is  so  seldom  seen  in  California,  and  yet  on  moist  lands  in  Hum- 
boldt county  it  makes  the  rich  growth  which  the  photograph  indicates. 
Clover  growing  was  begun  about  1880  in  Eel  river  valley  near  Ferndale, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  not  only  grew  perennially,  but  would  sustain 
stock  with  less  trouble  and  cause  a  larger  flow  of  milk  than  any  other 
feed.  It  was  soon  established  that  it  required  only  one  and  one-half  to 
two  acres  of  clover  to  each  milch  cow,  and  that  it  would  furnish  green 
feed  the  year  round.  In  a  few  years  most  of  the  cleared  land  about 
Ferndale  was  seeded  to  clover,  and  other  lands  were  prepared  for  the 
plow.  Heavy  spruce  timber  was  cut  away  to  make  clover  land,  and  fre- 
quently $100  or  more  expended  to  each  acre  in  clearing,  to  make  clover 
pasture.  Other  valleys  and  districts  caught  the  infection,  and  when 
creameries  were  introduced  lower  Eel  river  valley  became  one  vast 
clover  field.  The  farmers  at  the  north  end  of  Humboldt  bay  began  to 
seed  with  clover.  Salmon  creek  and  Elk  river  and  Jacoby  creek  bot- 
toms, next  to  the  bay,  were  made  clover  meadows.  From  Eel  river  the 
clover  spread  up  the  Van  Duzen  and  Yager  valleys,  and  farther  up  Eel 
river.  Bottom  lands  from  which  redwood  is  taken  for  market  are 
transformed  into  clover  pastures,  and  every  month  in  the  year,  and 


CORN  FIELD  NEAR  CAMP  GRANT,  EEL  RIVER  VALLEY. 

every  week,  are  sent  tons  and  tons  of  fresh  butter  from  these  pastures 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  San  Francisco  market.  So,  when  one  is 
prompted  to  claim  that  the  old  red  clover  does  not  grow  in  California 
without  irrigation,  remember  that  Humboldt  maintains  the  reputation 
of  the  State  for  this  grand  old  dairy  plant. 

Another  picture  shows  how  corn  advances  upon  the  receding  forest 
line.  It  is  true  that  the  summer  temperature  of  the  upper  coast  is 
rather  low  for  great  corn,  but  it  produces  a  great  yield  of  corn  fodder 
which  serves  the  dairy  interest  well  both  by  direct  feeding  and  the  silo, 
although  probably  the  Humboldt  valleys  have  less  need  of  the  silo  than 
any  other  part  of  the  State. 

Corn  and  clover  prepare  the  way  for  vast  butter  yields.  It  is  appro- 
priate, then,  to  place  between  these  two  plants  the  product  to  which 
they  both  minister.  The  view  of  the  butter  room  of  the  Areata  cream- 
ery shows  the  golden  product  in  every  form:  in  masses  still  on  the 
worker:  in  a  solid  slab  waiting  the  action  of  the  machine  which  carves  it 
into  squares,  and  besides  a  tray  of  the  old-style  rolls  ready  for  boxing. 


SECOND  CUT  OF  RED  CLOVER  ON  ARCATA  BOTTOM. 
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The  markets  are  quiet  and  free  from  sensational 
features.  Large  shipments  of  onions  to  Australia 
and  potatoes  to  Missouri  river  points  are  interest- 
ing movements.  Dried  peaches  and  prunes  are 
higher  and  dried  fruits  generally  are  in  good 
strength.  Hogs  have  declined  to  4c,  but  this  is  a 
point  at  which  packers  can  resume  operations  which 
will  help  to  maintain  values.  Local  eggs  and  butter 
are  held  in  check  by  large  supplies  of  Eastern. 
Eastern  butter  is  now  put  up  for  our  trade  in  Cali- 
fornia styles,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  laid 
down  here  at  2ic  per  pound  below  rates  claimed  for 
the  local  product.  This  prevents  our  dairymen  from 
realizing  as  perhaps  they  should,  considering  the 
hard  season  they  are  going  through. 

Providence  seems  to  be  desirous  to  share  the 
American  war  tax.  Statistics  from  all  Eastern 
sources  seem  to  agree  that  the  wheat  crop  now 
being  harvested  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will  be 
the  largest  one  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  winter  wheat  yield,  which  aggregates  from 
375,000,000  to  400,000,000  bushels,  will  be  increased 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  350,000,000  bushels  from  the 
spring  wheat  region.  The  "bumper"  crop  of  1891 
will  be  eclipsed  this  year  by  100,000,000  bushels,  judg- 
ing from  present  indications.  All  sorts  of  commer- 
cial travelers  declare  that  there  is  a  buoyant  feeling 
all  through  the  West.  One  large  credit  company, 
which  holds  $9,000,000  worth  of  farm  mortgages  in 
the  West,  has  but  $17,000  worth  of  property  under 
foreclosure.  These  are  great  reports — so  different 
from  what  we  have  heard  for  the  past  five  years. 
California  will  burn  her  fireworks  next  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Pacific  ports 
show  the  largest  proportional  increase  in  foreign 
trade.  Figures  just  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Treasury  Department,  regarding  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  various  ports  of  the 
country,  show  that  the  Pacific  ports  have  made  the 
most  satisfactory  record  of  any  group,  their  gain  in 
exports  being  25.7  per  cent,  while  they  gained  in  im- 
ports 16.4  per  cent.  San  Francisco  exported  in  1898 
3.34  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country, 
against  3.08  per  cent  in  1895,  2.79  per  cent  in  1894, 
3.96  per  cent  in  1892,  and  4.24  per  cent  in  1890.  Her 
percentage  of  the  imports  was  in  1898  6.98  per  cent, 
in  1897,  4.5  per  cent,  1895,  4.95  per  cent,  and  in  1890, 
(i.10  per  cent.  And  these  figures  are  only  the  be- 
ginning of  things.  The  development  of  American  in- 
terests around  the  Pacific  has  but  just  started  in. 


Mixed  Farming  in  California. 

A  Rural  reader  asks  us  to  say  something  more 
about  mixed  farming  from  a  California  point  of  view, 
and  asks  our  opinion  concerning  certain  crops  which 
had  occurred  to  him  as  perhaps  promising  as  factors 
ln  profitable  diversification  in  this  State.  We  read- 
ily undertake  a  few  remarks  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, because  we  fear  that  many  who  are  thinking 
on  the  subject  are  not  approaching  it  by  the  safest 
and  most  direct  route. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
though  diversity  in  productions  may  be  urged  be- 
cause the  producer  always  has  something  to  sell,  and 
because  all  products  are  not  apt  to  be  dull  and  de- 
pressed at  the  same  time,  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  ruling  factor  in  the  problem.  There  are  at  least 
two  factors  which  are  of  greater  moment.  One  is 
vested  in  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  producer  himself.  Profit  in  produc- 
tion depends  upon  adaptation,  ability  and  will  to 
produce  well  aud  cheaply.  Advantage  in  diversity 
is  conditioned,  then,  upon  wise  choice  of  products 
which  are  to  comprise  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to 
urge  diversity  for  its  own  sake.  A  man  may  haste 
to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  crops  and  products, 
turn  his  farm  into  a  private  experiment  station,  and 
succeed  only  in  getting  his  soil  incumbered  with  all 
sorts  of  growths,  none  of  which  may  be  successful 
and  satisfactory,  and  for  none  of  which  he  may  pos- 
sess the  quality  of  success.  Instances  may  be  seen 
in  many  communities  where  a  man  has  proceeded 
merely  upon  the  assumption  that  mixed  farming  is 
good  in  itself,  and  succeeds  only  in  scattering  his 
effort  and  energy  until  he  stands  in  perplexity  and 
desperation  amid  the  ruins  of  his  speculative  ven- 
tures. The  soil  and  climate  repudiate  his  ill-advised 
claims  upon  them  and  he  himself  finds  that  he  has 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  overcome  the  un- 
foreseen difficulties  which  arise.  California  has 
plenty  of  examples  of  such  ill-placed  and  ill-consid- 
ered efforts,  and  they  have  caused  great  losses  and 
disappointment. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  failure  in  efforts 
for  diversification  of  products  in  this  State  has  been 
the  inordinate  pursuit  of  novelties  and  fads.  Cali- 
fornians  have  always  been  prone  to  rush  heedlessly 
in  pursuit  of  new  agricultural  things.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  our  greatest  and  most  successful  prod- 
ucts owe  their  introduction  and  rapid  advance  to 
this  disposition  of  our  people,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  cost  loss,  hardship  and  bankruptcy  which, 
fortunately  perhaps,  make  little  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  because  so  soon  forgotten.  This 
disposition  has  also  carried  specialty  farming  to  its 
most  notable  collapses  as  well  as  to  its  greatest 
successes.  It  is  speculative  in  its  essence  and  often 
so  purely  speculative  that  it  does  not  even  inquire 
into  its  foundation  facts  as  carefully  as  is  done 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  speculation.  In 
our  long  observation  of  agricultural  undertakings 
and  investments  in  this  State,  we  have  seen  thousands 
of  acres  put  into  growths  for  which  the  soil  was  not 
adapted,  or  the  market  unready,  or  the  producer 
unable  to  place  in  marketable  form,  through  lack  of 
proper  machinery,  or  cheap  labor,  or  even  knowl- 
edge of  what  that  form  should  be.  And  yet  these 
things  were  urged  upon  the  farmer  by  interested 
promoters  under  such  honorable  claims  as  diversifi- 
cation of  products,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.,  and  the 
farmer  has  wasted  his  time  and  money  upon  them  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  proceeding  upon  sound  farm 
policy. 

There  are  two  sound  doctrines  of  mixed  farming 
which  are  none  the  less  valuable  because  they  are 
old  fashioned.  One  rests  upon  a  conception  of  the 
farm  as  first  of  all  a  family  home  and  a  family  sup- 
port. Evidently,  then,  the  first  duty  of  the  farmer 
is  to  furnish  as  far  as  possible  what  is  needed  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  family.  In  view  of  the  great 
advancement  of  manufacturing  and  the  cheapening 
and  excellence  of  fabrics  and  apparel,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  undertake  upon  the  farm  to-day  all  the 
work  which  fell  chiefly  to  our  grandmothers'  tired 
hands,  and  yet  to  depend  upon  the  storekeeper  and 
wandering  vendors  for  food  supplies  to  the  extent 
which  prevails  in  our  newer  States  is  good  neither 
for  the  body  nor  the  purse.  Better,  fresher  and 
more  wholesome  foods  can  be  produced  on  the  farm 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  which  includes  profits  of 


merchants  and  transportation  companies.  And  yet, 
too  many  farmers  struggle  along  selling  their  own 
special  products  at  a  minimum  value  and  buying  at 
a  maximum  value  food  products  of  which  they  could 
themselves  produce  nine-tenths  upon  their  own 
farms  and  thus,  by  saving  useless  outlay,  reap  the 
greatest  profits  from  the  acres  given  to  crops  for 
home  use.  This  is  an  advantage  of  mixed  farming 
which  has  no  charm  for  promoters,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  considerations  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  will  minister  more  directly  to 
farmers'  success  and  prosperity  than  any  single  item 
of  policy  that  can  be  mentioned. 

Another  sound  doctrine  of  mixed  farming  is  a 
corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  home  supply,  but  it  in- 
volves a  method  of  procedure  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  To  produce  successfully  for  home  use 
is  to  determine  the  adaptation  of  the  local  soil  and 
climate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  master  the  art  of 
production  by  minute,  practical  knowledge  of  its  re- 
quirements and  to  demonstrate  the  personal  ability 
to  successfully  apply  that  knowledge.  The  safest 
and  surest  route  to  increased  products  for  market 
supply  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  lines  followed  for 
home  supply.  The  home  orchard,  showing  the  su- 
periority of  certain  fruits,  points  out  the  way  toward 
a  commercial  planting;  the  home  garden  gives 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  truck  farming;  the  home 
dairy  herd,  constantly  increasing  and  improving  by 
selection  and  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires,  soon  be- 
comes an  important  part  of  a  creamery  establish- 
ment, and  the  increase  of  the  home  poultry  yard  or 
flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  swine  or  band  of  horses  will 
soon  place  all  these  brauches  on  a  commercial  basis 
and  constitute  them  money-winning  factors  of  the 
mixed  farm,  if  the  conditions  in  soil  and  climate  and 
the  interest  of  the  owner  all  favor  them.  There  is 
no  risk  about  this  line  of  advancement  into  diversi- 
fied products.  Knowledge  increases  as  the  occasion 
for  it  arises,  and  the  whole  enterprise  proceeds  upon 
gradual  expansion  upon  the  basis  of  thorough  under- 
standing and  trustworthy  calculation. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  most 
commendable  advancement  of  mixed  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  hard  times  showed  that  the  farms  which 
largely  fed  the  family  and  furnished  small  surpluses 
for  sale  or  exchange,  always  kept  their  owners  with 
abundance  to  eat  and  to  wear  and  with  pocket  money 
for  taxes  and  newspaper  subscriptions.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  present  year  in  the  development  of 
I  home  water  supplies  for  irrigation  is  a  rich  endow- 
ment for  the  advance  of  mixed  farming.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  decade  Californians  have  learned 
more  about  farm  economics  and  thrift  than  in  the 
four  decades  which  preceded.  If  all  will  give  atten- 
tion now  to  the  lessons  of  the  last  few  years,  if  they 
refuse  to  be  excited  by  the  allurements  of  wild  cat 
crops,  if  they  resolutely  oppose  booming  of  all  kinds 
and  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of  what 
they  can  do  in  view  of  their  local  conditions  and  their 
own  taste  and  skill  for  work,  they  will  find  that  they 
can  make  very  good  use  of  idle  moments  and  can 
start  safe  home  efforts  on  the  farm,  which  will  not 
only  yield  continual  return,  but  will  cover  the  farm 
with  improvements  in  buildings  and  implements  and 
cover  its  acres  with  breeding  and  paying  animals, 
which  will  prove  the  safest  and  most  profitable  in- 
vestments in  the  world.  Nothing  can  so  promote 
general  prosperity  and  comfort  and  content  through- 
out our  farming  population  than  wise  adherence  to 
such  lines  of  farm  policy. 

There  is  to  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society.  Last 
week  an  attachment  was  placed  upon  the  property 
of  the  society.  The  company  owes  $7312.64,  to  re. 
cover  which  the  action  is  instituted.  We  are  in- 
formed that  this  is  a  friendly  suit.  The  association 
is  in  debt,  but  not  being  incorporated,  it  cannot 
mortgage  its  property  or  otherwise  make  needed 
business  arrangements.  The  purpose  of  the  suit  is 
to  get  a  sheriff's  deed  and  then  deed  back  the  prop- 
erty to  a  corporation  to  be  formed  from  the  life 
members  of  the  association,  which  can  then  mort- 
gage and  pay  the  debts. 

Erratum. — On  the  first  page  of  this  issue  in  the 
second  line  above  first  cut  the  word  "no"  should  be 
omitted.  The  sentence  should  read:  Although  the 
county  has  other  very  important  interests,  etc. 
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A  Gold  Medal  for  California. 

The  adjacent  engraving  shows  the  size  and  style  of 
a  trophy  won  for  the  State  of  California  by  the  State 
exhibit  made  at  the  Hamburg  Exposition  under  the 
direction  of  J.  A.  Filcher,  Manager  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade.  As  readers  of  the  Rural  know, 
Mr.  Filcher  gave  weeks  of  hard  work  to  the  display 
and  weeks  of  able  talking  to  enlighten  visitors  on 
the  desirability  of  California  products.    He  is  now 


MEDAL    AWARDED   CALIFORNIA    FOR  HORTICUL- 
TURAL   EXHIBIT    AT    HAMBURG  EXPOSITION. 

properly  gratified  at  receiving  information  from  one 
of  the  directors  of  that  exposition  that  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  general  display  of  horticultural 
products,  awarded  to  California  against  all  com- 
petitors, will  be  forwarded  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
design  of  the  medal,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  a 
square  of  2'x2]  inches,  and  of  exquisite  design. 

The  display  at  Hamburg  has  created  a  demand  for 
California  fruit  which  has  since  spread  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  orders  have  been  received  from  Ger- 
many, France  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Of 
seventeen  carloads  of  dried  apricots  sold  this  season 
by  one  southern  California  firm  fourteen  carloads 
went  to  Hamburg.  Out  of  the  original  appropri- 
ation of  $6000  by  the  Legislature  the  Hamburg  com- 
missioners have  paid  all  expenses,  retained  enough 
money  to  have  the  report  of  the  exhibition  printed 
and  distributed,  and  will  have  a  surplus  left. 

Dust  explosions  have  wrought  havoc  with  many 
large  flouring  mills,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  before  of  explosions  of  threshing  outfits  from 
this  cause.  The  Salem,  Oregon,  Journal  says  that 
John  Morrison's  threshing  machine,  near  Pendleton, 
exploded  and  burned  Monday.  The  explosion  was 
caused  by  smutty  wheat.  There  was  no  warning. 
No  one  was  injured.  The  engine  feeder  and  derrick 
were  saved,  also  700  sacks  of  wheat  which  were  piled 
near  by.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  the  explosion 
was  due  to  the  ignition  of  the  dust  cloud  in  which 
the  outfit  was  enveloped  while  working  on  the  smutty 
wheat.  The  spores  of  the  smut  are  exceedingly 
minute  and  the  touch  of  fire  is  communicated 
throughout  the  cloud  in  a  twinkling.  Where  such 
ignition  takes  place  in  a  building  the  sides  or  roof 
are  blown  out  by  the  expanding  products  of  the 
rapid  combustion. 

We  have  very  full  information  in  this  week's  Rural 
concerning  the  large  walnut  interest  in  the  southern 
coast  counties.  There  is  a  large  crop  on  the  trees 
this  year  and  there  is  little  talk  of  hard  times  in  the 
walnut  region.  The  growers  are  quite  widely  organ- 
ized, and  a  general  meeting  was  held  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week  to  consider  the  price  which  should  be  asked 
for  the  crop.  It  was  decided  not  to  fix  a  price  until 
the  first  of  September.  The  growers  are  now  asking 
the  railways  for  an  overland  rate  of  $1  instead  of 
$1.30  per  cental. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Root  Knot  on  the  Peach  and  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  root  knot  among  my 
peach  trees  and  about  one-half  of  the  trees  in  one 
orchard  seem  to  be  affected  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  What  is  root  knot  and  what  is  its  cause  ? 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  it  ?  Does  it  kill  the  tree  or 
affect  its  fruit-bearing  qualities  ?  Any  information 
you  can  give  me  on  this  subject  will  be  gratefully  ap- 
preciated.— Orchardist,  Los  Angeles. 

Root  knot  has  been  known  in  California  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  It  has  been  most  carefully  studied 
by  both  American  and  European  plant  pathologists 
of  the  highest  grade  and  no  specific  cause  for  the  ab- 


normal growth  has  yet  been  demonstrated.  Grow- 
ers have  about  as  many  opinions  about  its  cause  as 
there  are  growers,  but  they  all  agree  on  only  one 
point  and  that  is,  that  it  is  bad.  It  kills  trees  when 
during  their  youth  it  gets  a  good  grip  on  their  col- 
lars. If  the  trees  get  a  good  start  of  the  knot,  their 
growth  and  bearing  may  not  be  seriously  interfered 
with.  But  the  best  place  to  have  the  knot  is  in  a 
good  hot  fire,  for  it  is  a  menace  if  not  at  the  time  a 
great  injury  to  the  tree.  The  treatment,  which  is 
both  safe  and  effective,  is  to  knock  off  or  chisel  off 
the  knot,  according  to  its  location  and  attachment, 
and  soak  the  wound  well  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  al- 
lowing it  to  dry  in  well  before  covering  with  soil. 
Bluestone  water  was  used  successfully  for  several 
years  by  the  late  Egbert  Smith  of  Napa,  but  some 
death  to  trees  has  been  reported  by  others.  Bor- 
deaux is  not  open  to  this  objection,  so  far  as  re- 
ported. If  the  tendency  to  aggregation  of  knots  at 
the  root  crown  can  be  prevented,  the  knots  that 
may  form  lower  down  do  not  seem  to  have  serious 
effects.  This  statement  also  answers  an  inquiry 
from  Saratoga  about  knots  on  prune  trees. 

More  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — My  almond  and  prune  trees  were 
badly  affected  by  the  red  spiders.  We  dusted  them 
with  flour  of  sulphur,  which  killed  them,  so  there 
are  no  live  spiders  left ;  but  I  enclose  some  almond 
bark  with  a  red  deposit  on  it.  Are  those  red  specks 
spider  eggs,  or  what  are  they?  I  also  enclose  some 
prune  leaves.  On  the  under  side,  near  the  rib,  there 
are  some  white  specks.  Are  these  spider  eggs  ?  Is 
there  any  other  remedy  besides  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  mixture  to  spray  the  trees  with  in  winter 
that  will  kill  the  spiders'  eggs  ?  It  is  such  an  un- 
pleasant thing  to  use,  and  if  any  other  spray  will 
kill  red  spiders'  eggs  I  would  prefer  to  use  it.  We 
now  use  lye  and  sulphur  on  the  lemon  trees  to  kill 
scales  and  spiders.  Would  that  kill  spiders'  eggs  if 
used  in  winter — as  it  could  be  used  stronger  when 
the  trees  are  dormant  than  if  used  in  summer,  or  as 
we  use  it  on  citrus  trees  ?  Or  is  there  anything 
newly  discovered  for  winter  wash  that  will  kill  red 
spiders'  eggs  ? 

I  also  enclose  some  almond  leaves  with  holes 
through  them.  Is  that  shot  hole  fungus,  or  what  is 
it,  and  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  trouble  ? 
And  when  is  the  best  time  to  spray  for  it  and  also 
to  kill  red  spiders'  eggs  ? — Reader,  San  Diego. 

The  minute  red  globes  on  the  bark  are  the  eggs  of 
the  red  spider.  Use  a  magnifying  glass  and  they 
look  like  rubies.  The  white  specks  on  the  leaves 
are  spider  egg  shelh.  The  mites  have  hatched  out, 
leaving  the  shells,  which,  with  a  magnifier,  look  like 
pearls.  Here  you  have  your  rubies  and  pearls — and 
all  red  spider  after  all.  Red  spider  eggs,  when  put 
up  for  winter,  are  very  hard  to  kill — many  scale 
washes  do  not  touch  them.  As  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  is  so  good,  both  for  insects  and  winter 
spores  of  fungi,  we  should  use  it  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
agreeableness.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  sulphur- 
lye  wash  would  do  or  not,  but  there  is  presumption 
enough  in  its  favor  to  warrant  a  trial. 

Your  almond  leaves  have  a  shot  hole  fungus — not 
the  same  as  the  apricot,  perhaps,  but  like  it.  The 
winter  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  or  spring 
and  summer  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  would  keep  it 
in  check. 

Red  Spider  on  Garden  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  pest  that  has  worked 
on  my  garden,  especially  on  peas  and  beans  ;  has 
taken  them  the  past  two  years.  Can  you  tell  me  a 
remedy? — Gardener,  Hopland. 

Your  sample  shows  a  sorry  destruction  of  vege- 
tables by  red  spider.  This  pest  is  shockingly  preva- 
lent this  dry  year.  The  plants  you  send  are  appa- 
rently too  far  gone  to  be  helped  by  anything.  They 
should  be  gathered  up  and  burned.  If  you  have  later 
sowings  not  yet  so  badly  hurt,  you  can  save  them  by 
frequent  sprinkling  with  the  garden  hose,  as  the  red 
spider  hates  water.  If  you  cannot  sprinkle  conven- 
iently, dust  the  plants  with  fine  sulphur. 

Water  Analysis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  frequently  have  need  to  know 
the  analyses  of  different  waters.  Is  it  practicable 
for  any  one  with  no  more  technical  knowledge  of 
chemistry  than  that  attained  in  the  Normal  School 
laboratory  to  analyze  water  ? — Normalist,  San 
Francisco. 

Satisfactory  water  analysis  can  only  be  made  by 
one  thoroughly  trained  in  quantitative  work  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  laboratory  appliances.  Examina- 
tions of  waters  are  among  the  most  intricate  and 
protracted  which  the  analytical  chemist  undertakes. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  August  8,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

The  cooler  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  week  along  the  coast  has  been  very  beneficial. 
Beets,  beans  and  corn  have  improved  in  the  south 
coast  districts.  Bartlett  pears  are  being  shipped. 
Pears  are  being  marketed.  Grapes  and  prunes  are 
nearly  all  ripening.  Fruit  crops  are  generally  small 
with  the  exception  of  grapes.  Some  varieties  of  this 
latter  crop,  especially  Tokays,  were  injured  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  by  the  hot  weather  of 
the  previous  week;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  a  good  one.  Raisin  drying  will  begin  in 
about  two  weeks.  Conditions  are  still  favorable  for 
good  crops  of  citrus  fruits  wherever  the  water  sup- 
ply will  hold  good. 

Siskiyou. — Threshers  at  work.   Fall  sown  grain  good. 
Shasta.— Fruit  somewhat  damaged  by  heat.  Third  crop  of  alfalfa 
being  cut. 

Modoc. — Weather  continues  warm.  Haying  well  along;  good 
crops.   Apples,  plums  and  prunes  will  give  good  crops. 

Tehama.— Harvest  in  progress.  Wheat  is  of  good  quality  and  fair 
yield.   Fruit  will  be  a  light  yield. 

Bctte.— Cooler  than  last  week.  Peaches  and  pears  are  ripening 
and  being  shipped  in  large  quantities.  Canneries  running  at  full 
capacity. 

Glenn.— Cool  weather.   Farmers  nearly  all  idle. 

Yuba.— Grain  harvest  completed;  the  strong  north  wind  damaged 
the  crop  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Fruit  is  small  and  below  standard. 
Many  trees  are  dying  on  the  uplands  from  lack  of  moisture. 

Colusa.— Hot  weather  injured  fruit.  Harvesting  about  com- 
pleted.   Watermelons  plentiful. 

Yolo.— Cool  weather  favorable  for  fruit.  Peaches  being  dried. 
If  late  peaches  mature  there  will  be  a  fair  yield  at  Vacaville. 

Sacramento.— Early  grapes  being  marketed.  Peaches,  pears 
and  prunes  light  crop.  Threshing  in  progress.  Potatoes  a  large 
crop,  now  being  marketed. 

Solano.— Bartlett  pears  about  all  gone.  Grapes  were  consider- 
ably injured  by  hot  wave  of  previous  week;  very  small  amount  of 
other  fruit. 

San  Joaquin.— Cool  with  west  wind.  Hot  weather  of  previous 
week  injured  Tokays  seriously  in  places;  other  varieties  doing  well. 
Melons  are  of  small  size. 

Stanislaus.— Grapes  doing  well.  Fruit  drying  progressing. 
Week  favorable  for  harvesting  second  crop  of  alfalfa. 

Merced.— Weather  cool.  Late  fruits  doing  well.  Grapes  are 
ripening. 

Fresno.— The  cooler  weather  of  the  past  week  very  beneficial  to 
fruit.  Grapes,  especially  Sultanas,  somewhat  injured  by  hot 
weather  of  previous  week,  but  not  seriously;  will  commence  pick- 
ing for  raisins  in  two  weeks.  Water  is  getting  low  in  ditches. 
Shearing  west  of  river;  light  yield. 

Tulare  — Cooler  weather.  Conditions  more  favorable  for  orange 
crop.   Grapes  continue  to  do  well. 

Kings.— Weather  cool  with  foggy  mornings.  Water  becoming 
scarce,  but  summer  crops  are  safe.   Grapes  promise  a  heavy  crop. 

Kern.— Cooler.  Still  shipping  hay.  Raisins  promise  a  full  crop 
and  of  good  quality. 

Inyo.— Much  cooler.  Water  very  scarce.  Apples  dropping 
seriously.   Second  crop  of  alfalfa  poor. 

Humboldt.— Pastures  failing,  though  good  for  this  time  of  year. 

Mendocino. — Hay  this  season  heaviest  for  years.  Heavy  crop  of 
grain.  Summer  crops  below  average  owing  to  lack  of  moisture  and 
excessive  heat.   Fruit  crop  light. 

Lake.— Hot  weather  probably  unprecedented  in  severity  and  con- 
tinuance; 108°  on  July  2Uth.  Threshing  still  giving  excellent  yields 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Fruit  still  doing  fairly  well.  Grapes  will 
probably  be  a  short  crop. 

Sonoma.— Cooler  weather  with  foggy  mornings.  Prunes  ripening 
fast.  Heavy  crop  of  medium-sized  fruit.  Bartlett  pears  being 
shipped.  Crawford  peaches  ripe.  Hops  doing  well.  Unfavorable 
weather  for  grapes. 

Napa.— Cool  weather  with  foggy  mornings.  Grapes  doing  fairly 
well;  expect  about  half  of  last  year's  crop.  Prunes  ripening;  of 
good  size  where  irrigated.   Peaches  are  small,  but  of  fair  quality. 

Alameda.— Peaches  and  pears  coming  in  fast;  a  fair  yield. 
Grapes  show  little  improvement  because  of  cool,  damp  weather. 

San  Mateo.— Pears  and  plums  being  harvested;  good  size  and 
fair  yield. 

Santa  Clara.— Canneries  putting  up  peaches  and  pears.  Peaches 
a  light  crop  and  small  size.  Prune  drying  has  begun;  a  large  crop 
where  irrigated — elsewhere  they  are  dropping. 

Santa  Cruz. — Fair  crops. 

San  Benito.— Bartlett  pears  all  picked;  a  large  crop  and  good 
size  where  irrigated. 

Monterey. — Cool  weather  favorable  for  beets  and  beans.  Grain 
on  irrigated  lands  looking  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — Cool  weather  with  foggy  nights  very  bene- 
ficial to  green  crops.  Beets  on  bottom  lands  are  doing  well,  but 
need  water  in  many  sections.  Berries  and  fruits  very  good  crops. 
Olives  reported  a  failure  at  Arroyo  Grande. 

Santa  Barbara.- Cool,  with  foggy  mornings.  Corn  improving. 
Fruit  about  ripe. 

Ventura.— Cool  weather  with  foggy  mornings  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  beans,  which  are  doing  well  in  irrigated  sections.  Will 
have  a  heavy  crop  of  walnuts.   Pears  and  peaches  a  fair  crop. 

Los  Angeles. — Cooler  weather  with  foggy  mornings.  Vegetables 
looking  fine.  Walnuts  will  have  a  good  crop  where  irrigated.  Ship- 
ping in  hay  to  feed  stock  in  places. 

San  Bernardino.— Weather  moderate.  Good  quality  of  peaches 
being  harvested.  Prunes  and  grapes  ripening.  Pears  a  good 
crop. 

Orange.— Warm  days;  cool  nights,  with  some  fog.  Peaches 
being  harvested;  a  good  crop.  Grapes  are  ripening.  Peanuts  looking 
well. 

Riverside. — Cool  with  foggy  mornings.  Citrus  fruit  doing  well. 

San  Diego.— Normal  weather  has  been  favorable  for  ripening 
peaches,  plums  and  tomatoes.  Lemons  are  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Clear  and  warm  in  the  interior 
ripened  fruit  rapidly.  Fogs  in  coast  sections  benefited  crops, 
though  retarded  ripening  fruit.  Some  citrus  orchards  show  result 
of  insufficient  irrigation.  Grape  crop  less  than  expected,  owing  to 
dry  weather. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cool  and  cloudy,  with  foggy  nights  along  the 
coast.  Grain  all  harvested,  except  barley.  Potatoes  on  high  lands 
are  showing  evidences  of  blight.   Rain  needed  in  the  interior. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Walnut  Industry. 


By  Frank  E.  Keixogg  of  Goleta  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  San  Diego  and  Orange  Counties. 

The  climate  best  suited  to  the  production  of  Eng- 
lish walnuts  is  one  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  not 
jess  than  15  to  20  aches,  where  frosts  are  very  light 
in  the  winter,  where  very  hot  winds  do  not  prevail 
in  the  summer,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
warm,  moist  fog  during  the  summer  months.  Some 
of  these  climatic  conditions  are  lacking  in  every 
State  north  and  east  of  us,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  demonstrated  adaptability  to  their  production. 
Only  a  very  few  counties  of  this  State  possess  the 
proper  climate,  and  experiments  have  not  war- 
ranted extensive  plantings.  All  the  requirements 
seem  to  be  met  only  in  the  southern  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  even  here  the  area  is  limited  to  those 
localities  lying  contiguous  to  the  ocean.  The  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  the  coast  line  and  the  mountain 
ranges  south  of  Point  Conception,  together  with  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  outlying  islands,  combine 
to  give  these  favored  localities  a  climate  as  perfectly 
suited  to  the  walnut  as  even  Persia,  its  native  home. 

Soil  and  Moisture. — The  soil  required  is  a  deep, 
sandy  loam,  which  is  improved  by  a  slight  admixture 
of  adobe  which  has  no  hardpan,  and  where  the  sur- 
face water  is  from  10  to  25  feet  in  the  dry  season  of 
the  year — although  the  distance  may  be  greater  if 
the  soil  is  deep  enough  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
moisture  from  below  keeps  the  ground  damp  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  In  short,  the 
soil  should  be  the  best  quality  of  corn  land.  The 
acreage  of  such  land  as  this  is  comparatively  very 
small  in  southern  California,  hence,  for  climatic  rea- 
sons and  the  scarcity  of  suitable  soil,  the  limits  of 
successful  walnut  culture  must  always  remain  very 
narrow. 

Varieties. — There  are  three  principal  varieties  of 
English  walnuts  grown  in  southern  California,  known 
respectively  as  "hard  shell,"  "paper  shell"  and 
"  soft  shell."  The  most  profitable  variety  is  the  soft 
shell.  The  trees  are  the  thriftiest,  bear  the  young- 
est, mature  the  nuts  earliest  in  the  season,  produce 
the  most  abundantly,  are  the  most  easily  harvested, 
require  the  least  labor  and  skill  to  prepare  for  the 
market,  look  the  best  and  command  the  best  price. 

The  Young  Trees. — Nurserymen  usually  get  their 
stock  of  young  trees  by  first  bedding  the  nuts  in  a 
manner  similar  to  sweet  potatoes  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, and  after  the  nuts  have  opened,  so  that  the 
germ  is  visible,  then  plant  them  in  the  nursery  in 
rows  3  or  4  feet  apart  and  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  During  the  first  and  second  years  of  their 
growth  in  the  nursery,  only  the  terminal  bud  should 
be  allowed  to  grow,  so  that  the  trees  will  have  no 
branches.  At  two  years  old  the  trees  are  ready  to 
plant  in  orchards  and  should  be  from  4  to  5  feet  high. 

Age  at  Planting. — Yearling  trees  are  sometimes 
planted,  and  some  even  prefer  to  plant  the  nut  itself 
in  the  orchard,  claiming  that  the  tree  will  do  better 
and  live  longer  if  it  is  never  removed.  The  chief 
objections  to  planting  nuts  or  yearling  trees  are  that 
the  orchard  must  have  stakes  driven  by  the  trees, 
and  also  such  orchards  are  longer  in  coming  into 
bearing.  On  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  time 
many  choose  three-year-olds,  and  some  even  four- 
year-olds.  However,  the  two-year-old  is  generally 
preferred. 

Planting. — Although  the  time  may  be  varied 
according  to  weather  conditions,  the  month  of  March 
is  considered  best  for  the  planting  of  the  orchards. 
The  ground  should  be  as  perfectly  pulverized  as  pos- 
sible and  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  the  holes  for 
the  trees  should  be  dug  somewhat  larger  than  post 
holes  and  at  least  2J  feet  deep,  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  tap  roots  left  on  the  trees  when  taken 
from  the  nursery. 

Some  advocate  planting  the  trees  50  or  60  feet 
apart  in  order  to  prevent  crowding  when  the  trees 
are  old,  and  thus  prolong  the  life  of  the  orchard. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  45  feet  is  the  proper  dis- 
tance, planted  on  the  hexagonal  plan,  so  that  if  any 
tree  in  the  orchard  is  taken  as  a  center,  and  you  de- 
scribe a  circle,  a  cord  45  feet  long  will  touch  the  six 
adjacent  trees.  Then,  when  the  trees  at  this  dis- 
tance crowd  each  other,  dig  them  up  and  plant  a 
new  orchard.  The  profitable  life  of  walnut  trees  is 
not  much  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  up  to 
that  time  they  will  not  crowd  each  other  very  much. 
Young  orchards  bear  more  and  larger  nuts  than  old 
ones  and  they  command  a  better  price,  and  the 
young  trees  will  more  than  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  best  results,  plant  the  trees  at 
a  distance  corresponding  to  their  growth  and  profit- 
able life,  and  replant  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  so  carefully  that  the 
rows  will  be  perfectly  straight  in  all  directions. 

Orchard  Policy. — Fever  cut  off  the  tops  of  two- 
year-old  trees  when  you  plant.  The  less  you  prune 
the  trees  the  better.  As  the  trees  grow,  remove 
all  the  suckers  or  young  branches  up  to  4  feet 


from  the  ground,  and  never  do  any  thinning  out  or 
pruning  besides,  except  to  make  the  trees  grow  up 
right  so  that  cultivation  is  possible. 

For  four  or  five  years  after  plauting,  crops  of 
beans,  squashes,  beets  or  corn  can  be  raised  be- 
tween the  rows,  care  being  taken  not  to  plant  nearer 
than  8  feet  to  the  trees.  From  that  time  forth  the 
nuts  will  not  only  be  the  most  profitable  crop  you 
can  grow  on  the  ground,  but  they  will  require  the 
entire  space. 

Cultivation. — The  entire  orchard  should  be  plowed 
once  a  year,  in  January  or  February,  when  the 
leaves  have  dropped,  in  order  to  put  them  under- 
ground, where  they  will  decay.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  best  implements  will  be  the  common 
harrow,  the  disk  harrow  and  the  Hogue  cultivator, 
with  weed  knife  attachment.  Every  shower  in  the 
springtime  should  be  followed  with  the  cultivator  and 
harrow.  Then,  after  all  the  rains  are  over,  continue 
to  weed  knife  every  few  weeks  so  long  as  any  weeds 
appear,  and  usually  until  the  branches  begin  to  bend 
under  the  burden  of  the  incoming  crop,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June.  Not  only  does  thorough  cultivation  de- 
stroy the  weeds,  but  it  prevents  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  ground,  and,  with  the  usual  rain- 
fall, this  will  make  irrigation  unnecessary. 

If  an  occasional  dry  season  makes  irrigation  neces- 
sary, then  do  it  in  the  winter  or  spring  time,  when 
rain  naturally  falls,  and  do  not  simply  fill  a  basin 
about  the  tree  with  water,  but  saturate  the  entire 
space  from  tree  to  tree,  by  running  the  water  in  a 
multitude  of  small  ditches. 

Harvesting. — The  harvesting  begius  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  when  the  hulls  begin  to  open 
and  the  nuts  to  fall  out.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  found  no  better  way  of  harvesting 
than  the  primitive  method  of  shaking  the  trees  and 
picking  up  the  nuts  by  hand.  As  they  fall  to  the 
ground  most  of  them  are  freed  from  the  hulls,  but 
some  are  not  and  must  be  removed  by  hand.  A  good 
worker  is  usually  able  to  pick  up  and  hull  from  300 
to  400  pounds  per  day  when  paid  by  the  pound,  gen- 
erally receiving  50  cents  per  hundred.  There  is  a 
field  for  some  bright,  inventive  genius,  for  a  practi- 
cal hulling  machine  is  greatly  needed. 

As  fast  as  gathered  the  nuts  are  placed  in  slat- 
bottomed  trays  6x3  feet,  by  6  inches  deep,  about 
fifty  pounds  in  a  tray,  where  they  are  allowed  to  dry 
for  three  or  four  days,  being  thoroughly  shaken  up 
once  or  twice  a  day.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot, 
they  should  be  dried  in  the  shade. 

A  few  wash  the  nuts  as  gathered  and  dry  them  by 
artificial  heat,  but  in  my  opinion  the  tray  method  is 
better.  When  the  nuts  are  dry  they  are  passed 
through  an  inclined,  revolving  grader,  making  about 
twelve  revolutions  per  minute,  having  a  1-inch  mesh 
wire  screen,  and  all  that  fall  through  this  are  called 
"seconds." 

The  lower  end  of  the  grader  dips  into  a  vat  of 
water,  thoroughly  wetting  the  nuts  and  washing 
them  to  a  certain  extent — entirely  sufficient  for 
paper  shells  and  soft  shells,  and  usually  enough  for 
hard  shells. 

A  system  of  buckets  attached  to  the  drum  of  the 
grader  then  elevates  the  nuts  to  a  chute,  which  dis- 
charges them  into  a  large  box  4x4  by  8  feet  high, 
with  an  inclined  slat  bottom  2*  feet  above  the  ground. 
While  in  this  box,  called  the  bleacher,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  color. 
Although  the  bleaching  makes  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance,  of  course,  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  kern-el,  and  if  not  carefully  done 
will  prove  to  be  a  damage.  In  fact,  so  many  nuts 
have  been  spoiled  by  over-sulphuring  that  there  is  a 
strong  anti-bleaching  sentiment  among  the  growers. 
The  second  grade  walnuts  are  also  put  through  the 
washing  and  sulphuring  process. 

Drying. — The  nuts  are  next  drawn  off  from  the 
bleachers  into  the  drying  trays,  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  directly 
on  the  nuts,  and  remain  there  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  until  the  nuts  are  thoroughly  dried  off.  The 
trays  are  then  emptied  into  a  hopper,  from  which 
the  nuts  are  drawn  off  into  bags  containing  some- 
thing over  100  pounds  each  ;  the  bags  are  securely 
sewed  up  and  stamped  with  the  producer's  brand 
and  the  nuts  are  ready  for  shipment. 

Marketing. — In  my  opinion  the  best  way  to  handle 
and  market  the  nuts  is  for  an  entire  neighborhood 
or  county  to  form  a  walnut  growers'  association, 
bleach  and  grade  the  nuts  at  a  few  central  points, 
then  bulk  them  so  that  they  will  be  of  uniform  qual- 
ity and  appearance,  and  ship  under  one  common 
brand,  rigidly  enforcing  the  rule  that  the  associa- 
tion brand  shall  be  placed  only  on  nuts  that  are 
strictly  first-class.  By  this  means  the  nuts  of  that 
particular  locality  will  soon  become  widely  known 
and  the  association  brand  will  become  a  guaranty  of 
the  quality  of  the  nuts,  and  readier  sales  and  better 
prices  will  be  the  result.  Then  let  a  friendly,  co- 
operative spirit  prevail  among  the  different  associa- 
tions, let  there  be  one  or  two  annual  conventions  at 
which  all  the  associations  are  represented,  to  in- 
quire into  crop  conditions,  ascertain  the  best  meth- 
ods of  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  and 
determine,  if  possible,  at  what  price  the  nuts  must 
be  sold  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign 


productions,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  do  away  with 
competition  among  the  growers  and  act  together  for 
the  common  weal.  Where  each  producer  disposes  of 
his  crop  singly,  then  each  man  becomes  a  speculator, 
larger  speculators  buy  up  the  crop,  corners  are 
made  in  walnuts,  great  fluctuations  in  prices  occur, 
some  of  the  speculators  make  fortunes  and  others 
are  ruined  and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  attaches 
itself  to  the  business,  which  will  eventually  and  inev- 
itably result  in  low  prices  to  the  producer. 

Policy  of  the  Associations. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
good  prices  can  be  maintained  by  the  associations 
refusing  to  sell  to  speculators,  and  by  employing 
competent  and  reliable  agents  to  place  the  products 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  merchants.  These 
agents  should  be  commission  men  of  unquestioned 
good  standing  and  of  wide  reputation,  and  should 
begin  placing  the  nuts  in  carload  lots,  several 
months  before  the  harvest  begins,  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for  all  sales  made.  By  thus  placing  the 
nuts  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  merchants 
the  consumer  will  be  protected  against  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  unscrupulous  speculators,  and  the 
producer,  so  long  as  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
will  receive  a  good  paying  price  for  his  product. 

So  long  as  the  Government  imposes  a  3-cent  duty 
on  foreign  nuts,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  practically 
exclude  them  until  our  own  product  is  profitably  dis- 
posed of.  The  area  adapted  to  walnut  culture,  as 
already  shown,  is  so  limited  and  the  population  of 
the  United  States  so  rapidly  increasing  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  demand  will  always  be  greater  than 
the  supply. 

The  walnut  is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  of 
foods  and  it  is  so  wholesome,  so  palatable  and  withal 
so  convenient  to  eat  that  it  is  sure  to  become  more 
and  more  popular,  and,  from  being  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  it  may  yet  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  staple 
articles  of  hotel  and  even  household  food,  and  there- 
by the  demand  will  be  greatly  augmented  and  an 
upward  tendency  in  prices  will  prevail.  Let  us  duly 
appreciate  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  sur- 
rounding this  industry,  and  by  wisely  co-operating 
seek  to  preserve  it  from  the  fate  to  which  competi- 
tion and  speculation  have  driven  almost  every  other 
product  of  the  farm. 

[With  reference  to  the  restriction  of  the  walnut 
area  to  the  region  now  producing  the  commercial 
product,  we  have  already  expressed  in  another  col- 
umn the  opinion  that  natural  conditions  suitable  to 
the  nut  are  really  much  more  widely  distributed  within 
the  State  of  California. — Ed.] 

Walnut  Cultivation. 


By  Mil  L.  U.  Henchi.ey  of  Fullerton,  at  tue  University  Farmers 
Institutes  in  Orange  County. 

While  the  soft  and  hard-shelled  English  (more  prop- 
erly Persian)  walnut  will  grow  and  thrive  in  many 
sections  of  our  State,  its  productiveness  seems  to  be 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  section  and  this 
section  limited  for  profitable  production  to  the  coun- 
ties of  San  Diego,  Orange,  Los  Angeles,  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara,  and  in  this  limited  section  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  must  be  favorable  to  insure 
profitable  production. 

First,  Soil.— A  strong,  rich  loam,  at  good  depth, 
with  good  drainage  without  hardpan,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  from  8  to  12  inches  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  seems 
to  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  rapid  growth  and 
continued  productiveness  of  the  tree.  While  the 
tree  will  thrive  luxuriantly  for  the  first  few  years 
where  the  water  is  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  long  tap  root  (characteristic  of  this  tree) 
reaches  permanently  the  water,  it  is  asserted  that 
after  a  few  years  indications  of  decay  and  unproduc- 
tiveness begin  to  appear  and  are  chiefly  manifested 
in  lack  of  growth  and  dying  of  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  tree. 

Second,  Climate. — Climatic  conditions  for  produc- 
tiveness must  be  favorable,  viz. :  away  from  the  con- 
tinued intense  summer  heat  of  the  valleys  and  the 
low  temperatures  of  the  mountains,  and  where  the 
trade  winds  and  moist  air  from  the  ocean  prevail 
while  the  tree  is  in  bloom,  foliage  and  maturing  its 
fruit.  A  distance  of  five  to  ten  miles  from  the  ocean 
(depending  upon  geographical  surroundings)  seems 
to  be  most  favorable  for  successful  and  profitable  cul- 
tivation. 

Third,  Irrigation. — Soil  and  climatic  conditions  be- 
ing satisfactory,  facilities  for  economical  irrigation 
must  be  secured,  for  without  irrigation  regular  and 
continued  profitable  productiveness  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Varieties  of  the  Walnut.— The  three  foregoing 
primeval  conditions  being  secured,  the  next  follow- 
ing is  the  selecting  and  planting  of  the  trees.  Of 
varieties  the  best  success  thus  far  has  been  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  improved  soft  shell,  and  budded  trees 
of  this  variety  from  reliable  nurserymen  are  to  be 
preferred,  although  trees  from  the  nursery  two  or 
three  years  old  from  the  planting  of  nuts  which  were 
selected  from  trees  in  vigorous  health,  and  bearing 
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large,  smooth,  thin-shelled  and  full-meated  nuts,  will 
not  disappoint  the  grower. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. — In  removing  trees  from 
the  nursery,  the  length  of  the  tap  root  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  preserved.  The  trees  having  been 
set  at  not  less  than  40  feet  apart  each  way,  care  and 
attention  are  next  in  order.  For  three  or  four  years 
root  crops  or  corn  may  be  planted,  occupying  a  space 
not  exceeding  20  feet  wide  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
leaving  10  feet  on  either  side  of  the  tree  free  from 
cultivation.  The  growing  of  crops  between  the  trees 
is,  however,  entirely  an  economical  measure,  and 
where  those  setting  an  orchard  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  this  source  of  income,  the  trees  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  leaving  the  ground  wholly  unoccupied.  Deep 
plowing  once  a  year  when  the  trees  are  out  of  leaf 
and  frequent  cultivation  during  the  year,  while  the 
trees  are  in  active  growth,  with  disc  and  shovel-tooth 
cultivator  and  harrow,  are  essential  in  promoting 
growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  This,  with 
thorough  irrigation  three  or  four  times  during  the 
months  intervening  between  March  1  and  the  com- 
mencement of  maturity  of  the  nuts,  will,  so  far  as 
human  agency  goes,  result  in  reasonable  returns  upon 
the  outlay  of  money  and  labor  given  the  orchard. 

Fertilization. — As  the  trees  increase  in  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness, the  subject  of  fertilization  should  have 
careful  consideration,  with  fertilizers  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash. 

Pruning  and  bringing  the  trees  into  proper  shape 
to  allow  thorough  cultivation  should  be  attended  to 
in  January  or  before  the  flow  of  sap  has  commenced. 

Harvesting  the  nuts  commences  when  the  nuts  are 
sufficiently  matured  to  begin  falling  from  the  trees. 
They  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  after 
falling.  There  is  a  second  gathering  of  all  that  can 
be  shaken  from  the  trees,  and  the  third  and  last 
gathering  is  of  nuts  beaten  off  the  trees  with  long 
slender  poles.  If  the  nuts  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground  any  length  of  time  they  become  discol- 
ored and  consequently  unmerchantable.  Each  day's 
gathering  of  nuts  should  be  placed  on  trays  with  slat 
bottoms,  carefully  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
the  nuts  being  frequently  shaken  or  raked  over  on 
the  trays  until  fully  dried  and  free  from  shell  fiber 
and  dirt.  When  so  treated  and  sufficiently  dry,  they 
can  be  placed  in  bins  and  occasionally  worked  over 
with  shovel  and  rake. 

Bleaching. — In  preparation  for  bleaching  by  sul- 
phur fumes,  it  is  better  not  to  immerse  the  nuts  in 
tank  or  cask,  but  to  spray  them  on  the  trays  just 
before  placing  them  in  the  bleaching  house,  thereby 
avoiding  the  danger  of  water  entering  the  shell  of 
the  nut,  causing  a  rancid  and  moldy  condition.  The 
grading  and  packing  of  the  walnuts  must  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Future. — The  future  of  the  industry  appears  to 
be,  as  to  its  profitability,  attended  with  less  risk 
than  most  of  the  horticultural  products  of  our  State, 
chiefly  because  of  the  limited  section  of  the  State 
where  the  nuts  can  be  profitably  grown  and  because 
of  freedom  from  foreign  competition  (thanks  to  our 
tariff)  and  from  overproduction  within  our  own 
State. 

[As  we  have  previously  stated  in  the  Rural,  there 
is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia suited  to  profitable  growth  of  the  Persian 
walnut  is  not  restricted  to  the  limited  territory  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Benchley.  The  French  varieties  are 
showing  striking  adaptation  to  deep  valley  soils  in 
central  and  northern  California,  and  the  foothills  are 
also  growing  good  nuts  of  these  varieties.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  southern  varieties,  which  succeed  in  the 
districts  outlined  by  Mr.  Benchley,  is  taken  to  indi- 
cate the  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  outside  areas,  but 
that  is  hardly  a  safe  conclusion.  The  present  com- 
mercial production  is  largely  confined  to  the  south- 
ern district,  and  may  always  be,  but  we  must  here 
remark  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  that  dis- 
trict has  a  monopoly  of  conditions  well  suited  to  the 
nut.— Ed.] 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Profitable  Poultry. 


By  Arthur  D.  Babcock  of  San  Diego,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Lemon  Grove. 

The  poultry  of  San  Diego  seems  to  be  kept  largely 
in  a  promiscuous  manner,  and  not  in  the  orderly  way 
which  indicates  a  love  for  poultry  or  success  in  poul- 
try keeping.  I  suppose  the  common  excuse  for  thus 
letting  the  hens  run  and  eat  when  and  where  they 
choose  is  that  they  are  too  much  bother,  and  wouldn't 
pay  for  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping 
and  feeding  them  properly,  and  then  only  a  few  are 
kept,  anyway. 

Only  Keep  a  Few  ? — Just  the  reason  for  taking  care 
of  them.  Don't  you  have  one  or  two  prune  trees, 
two  or  three  plum  trees,  three  or  four  apricot  trees, 
etc.  ?  Just  enough  to  have  fruit  for  yourself,  and 
perhaps  some  to  sell;  but  they  are  a  good  deal  of 


bother,  and  you  don't  take  care  of  them  ?  Oh,  no; 
they  get  the  cream;  you  don't  let  them  suffer,  even 
if  the  large  orchard  of  lemons,  oranges  or  olives  has 
to  stand  aside  for  a  moment  while  you  attend  to 
them.  Again,  you  say:  "  Oh,  our  hens  are  only  just 
common  hens,  and  it  wouldn't  be  much  use  to  take 
care  of  them,  anyway."  How  about  those  prune, 
plum,  apricot  and  peach  trees  ?  Are  they  poor 
stock — any  scrubby  thing — that  it  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  care  for  them,  anyway  ? 

Well,  then,  why  not,  if  you  do  keep  hens,  keep  good 
ones — some  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  show  to 
anyone  who  comes  along— or,  better,  give  you  a  good 
egg  yield  and  a  good  meal  when  egg  production  is 
over  ? 

The  Standard  of  Utility. — There  are  two  leading 
breeds  which  for  utility  cannot  be  excelled:  the 
Wyandotte  and  the  Plymouth  Rock.  They  are  being 
bred  by  a  good  many  people  for  fancy  or  show 
birds;  that  is,  their  plumage  must  be  so  and  so,  their 
combs  and  ear-lobes,  eyes,  legs,  etc.,  must  be  ac- 
cording to  standard;  then,  if  they  are  good  egg  pro- 
ducers, all  right.  We  reverse  this  order:  Select  the 
best  layers  of  the  best  eggs  and  breed  from  them; 
then,  if  you  can  select  closer,  pick  for  good  combs, 
ear-lobes,  properly  colored  eyes,  etc.,  and,  by  care- 
ful selection,  you  will  find,  if  you  get  good  stock, 
that  you  will  have  a  very  uniform  flock  as  regards 
points. 

Of  course,  we  all  admire  these  points,  but  most  of 
us  keep  hens  for  the  money  we  can  make  out  of  the 
business — we  can  find  recreation  in  some  other  way. 
While  money  making  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  the  su- 
preme thing  in  life,  yet  most  of  us  are  keeping  poul- 
try that  we  may  help  buy  the  groceries  for  home 
use,  and  some  of  us  are  in  it  so  extensively  that  we 
hope  and  intend  to  earn  our  entire  living  expenses 
from  this  source.  The  fanciers  will  object  to  the 
method  of  selecting  birds  which  I  am  advocating, 
and  will  tell  you  that  we  would  not  have  any  breeds 
if  they  did  not  breed  according  to  their  plan;  but  we 
utility  people  believe  in  thoroughbred  stock;  we  are 
not  arguing  for  mongrels  or  dunghills. 

Be  Sure  Your  Stock  is  Vigorous. — It  does  not  pay  to 
select  a  male  bird  to  head  your  breeding  pen  be- 
cause for  instance,  his  plumage  is  milk-white.  If 
your  bird  that  is  a  little  off-color  is  a  heavier,  better 
built,  livelier  bird,  with  a  big,  full  breast,  use  him, 
and  you  will  hatch  and  raise  a  larger  percentage  of 
chickens  than  if  you  used  the  bird  with  perfect  plum- 
age— only,  of  course,  select  the  best  plumage  avail- 
able after  the  all-important  considerations  are  de- 
cided. When  it  comes  to  dressing  off  the  cockerels, 
there  is  no  question  which  will  sell  the  best — a  bird 
with  a  large,  full,  well-rounded  breast,  or  one  whose 
breastbone  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  him.  The 
marketing  of  the  former  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit, 
for  there  are  people  in  San  Diego  who  appreciate 
such  poultry;  but  the  second — well,  $2  per  dozen, 
perhaps,  alive  at  the  commission  man's,  and  you  are 
a  bit  discouraged  with  the  poultry  business  and  do 
not  think  the  birds  hardly  pay  for  the  food  they  eat. 
Or,  perchance,  you  try  one  of  those  breastbones 
yourself  for  dinner;  it  may  taste  all  right;  but  you 
remark:  "There's  not  much  meat  on  those  fellows. 
I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  to  raise  them  even  to 
eat  ourselves." 

A  Lesson  From  Cow  Keeping. — Probably  you  keep 
one  or  two  cows,  just  to  have  milk  and  butter  for 
home  use.  Do  you  point  to  those  cows  and  say: 
"  Oh,  they  don't  pay  for  their  keeping;  they  are  just 
common  cows — don't  give  milk  more  than  half  the 
time;  they  are  hardly  worth  feeding."  Oh,  no;  you 
say:  "  Look  at  that  little  cow.  She  is  a  daisy.  She 
gives  five  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  we  have  butter 
to  sell  most  of  the  time.  It  pays  to  take  care  of 
her."  Why  not  be  able  to  say  that  about  your  poul- 
try ? 

How  to  Get  That  Kind  of  Fowls. — If  we  are  to  have 
good,  paying  hens,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  set  eggs 
from  good  healthy  stock;  then  when  the  chickens  are 
hatched  there  is  the  long  time  of  raising,  which  is  an 
all-important  time,  and  the  questions  then  to  settle 
are  many  and  hard.  Shall  we  raise  the  chickens 
with  brooders  or  hens  ?  How  often,  how  much  and 
what  shall  we  feed  them  ?  If  raised  in  brooders,  how 
large  a  flock  in  each  brooder  ?  How  warm  shall  the 
brooder  be  kept  ?  These  are  enough  to  suggest  the 
problems  that  are  constantly  confronting  us — the 
hard  nuts  to  crack. 

Hatching. — In  the  first  place,  I  would  say,  if  possi- 
ble, hatch  the  chickens  with  incubators  and  brooders, 
as  it  is  less  work;  you  can  hatch  when  you  choose — 
not  when  the  hens  happen  to  want  to  sit.  You  can 
hatch  in  larger  quantities  at  one  time,  and  you  can 
raise  stronger  and  healthier  chicks;  partly  because 
of  keeping  them  away  from  the  old  stock  and  always 
clean,  mites  do  not  appear.  Of  course,  if  hens  are  used 
to  brood  chicks,  they  can  be  kept  free  from  vermin, 
but  it  is  quite  a  hard  matter  and  more  risky  than  the 
brooder  method. 

Let  the  chickens  stay  in  the  incubator  until  they 
are  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  old,  and  do 
not  disturb  them  by  opening  the  door,  as  you  will  let 
in  a  cold  draft  of  air,  which  is  very  harmful. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  thermometers  ir  the 
incubator — one  on  the  eggs,  the  other  hanging  just 
above  them;  compare  the  thermometers,  and  during 


the  hatching  go  by  the  one  that  is  hanging,  as  the 
other  is  moved  and  knocked  about  by  the  chickens, 
and  unreliable  most  of  the  time. 

Have  the  brooder  warmed  to  between  95°  and  100° 
Fahr.,  and  the  floor  covered  about  one-half  an  inch 
deep  with  sand;  then  transfer  the  little  fellows  as 
quickly  and  warmly  as  possible,  in  a  box  or  basket, 
or  something  easily  carried,  and  place  them  on  the 
sand;  they  will  soon  begin  to  pick  at  the  sand,  and 
thus  get  the  first  thing  they  want — grit  for  the  giz- 
zard. 

Feeding  the  Chicks. — After  a  short  time  give  them 
the  first  feed,  which  should  be  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  chick  appears  in  the 
incubator,  as  feeding  sooner  is  liable  to  injure  diges- 
tion. A  good  first  meal  is  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped 
fine,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  It  is  about  as  well  to 
feed  a  cake  made  of  two  parts  of  wheat  meal,  one 
part  corn  meal  and  one  part  coarse  bran,  stirred  up 
with  sour  milk  and  soda,  and  well  baked.  When 
done,  it  should  be  dry  enough  to  be  easily  crumbled 
without  sticking  to  the  fingers,  like  johnnycake  or 
graham  gems. 

Every  two  hours  is  none  too  often  to  feed  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks.  Alternate  the  cake  first 
with  rolled  oats,  then  with  rolled  or  cracked  wheat, 
and  always  have  fresh,  clean  water  for  them  to  drink. 
After  the  first  week  the  rolled  or  cracked  wheat  can 
be  omitted  and  whole  wheat  substituted;  but  keep  on 
feeding  the  cake  and  rolled  oats  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  bran  and  corn  meal  can  be  substituted 
for  the  cake. 

After  the  first  week  the  rolled  oats  can  be  mois- 
tened with  milk,  which  will  cause  them  to  disappear  a 
little  more  rapidly;  but  do  not  moisten  them  too  much 
— only  just  a  little. 

Give  the  chickens  plenty  of  wheat — -no  matter  if 
they  have  access  to  it  most  of  the  time;  but  do  not 
allow  them  more  than  half  an  hour  to  clean  up  the 
cake,  and,  if  they  do  not  do  it  in  that  time,  do  it  for 
them. 

Provide  the  chicks  with  a  box  of  fine  sea  shells  and 
it  is  surprising  how  they  will  stand  in  the  box, 
scratch  and  eat  as  they  need,  as  I  said  before,  grit 
constantly. 

If  plenty  of  milk  can  be  always  before  them,  so 
much  the  better.  Decrease  the  number  of  feeding 
times  gradually  to  three  times  per  day  at  the  end  of 
ten  weeks  or  thereabouts. 

Temperature  of  the  Brooder. — The  temperature  of 
the  brooder  should  be  regulated  largely  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chicks  themselves.  It  should  be 
warm  enough  so  that  they  will  not  pile  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  trying  to  get  in  a  heap  in  the  warmest 
place,  and  cool  enough  so  they  will  not  lie  scattered 
over  the  entire  floor  of  the  brooder,  each  separated 
from  the  others.  It  should  be  of  such  temperature 
that  they  will  lie  closely  together,  just  as  if  they 
needed  one  another's  warmth,  and  seem  contented 
and  quiet.  We  find  the  temperature  needful  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  result  about  98°  Fahr.  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  decreasing  to  95°  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
and  so  on  down  to  80°  or  85°  in  about  three  weeks. 
This  applies  mostly  to  temperatures  at  night.  In 
the  day  time  they  will  run  out  and  in  many  times, 
and  should  always  find  a  comfortable  place  inside  at 
any  time  they  may  choose  to  rest  or  warm  them- 
selves if  the  weather  is  a  little  cool. 

Numbers  in  a  Brooder. — The  best  results  are  sure 
to  be  obtained  if  not  over  fifty  chickens  are  placed 
in  one  brooder.  Never  mind  if  the  manufacturer 
does  say  his  brooder  has  a  capacity  of  200,  fifty  is 
enough  for  one  family,  for  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  raising  chickens  that  we  may  have  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  hens  possible,  and  if  too 
many  chicks  are  placed  in  one  family,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  which  they  seem  to  possess  of  re- 
ducing themselves  to  the  right  number.  I  do  not  say 
that  100  chicks  cannot  be  raised  in  one  brooder,  be- 
cause they  can;  only  observe  the  chickens,  and  you 
will  say  with  me  that  it  does  not  pay. 

Cleanliness. — A  very  important  thing  in  raising 
chickens  is  cleanliness.  Keep  the  brooder  always 
clean,  and  never  allow  it  to  smell,  even  if  it  has  to  be 
cleaned  every  day.  Sand  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
brooder  floor,  as  it  is  the  easiest  to  clean  out,  and  it 
furnishes  also  grit  to  the  chicks.  We  find  every 
other  day  generally  sufficient  for  cleaning  brooders. 
The  out-door  brooder  seems  well  suited  to  this  cli- 
mate, though  it  costs  a  little  more — the  expense  of  a 
brooder-house  is  avoided,  and  also  the  time  and  work 
of  keeping  the  brooder-house  clean,  and,  moreover, 
the  out-door  brooder  can  be  changed  to  fresh  ground 
at  any  time. 

Separation  of  Chicks. — As  soon  as  possible  separate 
the  cockerels  from  the  pullets,  as  each  will  do  better 
when  separated.  As  the  cockerels  will  mostly  be 
dressed  for  the  table,  it  is  better  to  give  them  more 
fattening  foods  than  pullets — more  corn  and  corn- 
meal  and,  perhaps,  middlings — while  the  pullets  get 
more  wheat  and  coarse  bran.  When  six  or  eight 
weeks  old  the  chickens  can  be  placed  in  the  ordinary 
henhouse  and  allowed  to  roost. 

Building  of  Clucken  Houses. — A  cheap  and  con- 
venient chicken  house,  suitable  for  this  climate,  can 
be  made  as  follows:  Construct  a  frame  of  1x3  red- 
wood about  6  feet  long,  3  feet  9  inches  wide  and  3  feet 
9  inches  high  at  the  back  and  4  feet  9  inches  high  in 
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front,  giving  a  single  pitch  to  the  roof,  which  can  be 
covered  with  shakes  or  shingles,  shakes  being 
lighter,  and,  if  painted,  are  quite  serviceable.  Cover 
the  sides  with  ordinary  gunnysacks,  which  will  fit 
the  frame  just  described,  and  your  house  is  complete 
with  the  exception  of  roosts,  though  it  is  convenient 
to  have  the  entire  front  buttoned  in  by  four  buttons, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  set  at  an  angle 
against  the  house. 

The  roosts  can  be  made  of  2x2  redwood,  surfaced 
with  1x3  or  4-inch  stuff,  from  20  to  24  inches  long, 
for  legs.  Construct  it  as  a  sawhorse,  only  have  two 
long  pieces  about  16  or  18  inches  apart,  instead  of 
one  piece,  as  in  the  sawhorse. 

For  nests  use  soap  or  canned  fruit  boxes,  and  set 
these  outside  and  close  behind  the  house,  so  that  the 
hens  will  be  a  little  secluded  while  laying. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  light  that  two  persons  can 
easily  move  it  anywhere,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
awkwardness  of  it  one  person  could  easily  handle  it. 
This  suggests  that,  by  moving  often  to  fresh  ground, 
all  the  disagreeable  work  of  cleaning  henhouses  is 
avoided.  Move  as  often  as  twice  a  week;  oftener 
would  be  better. 

The  roosts,  being  entirely  separated  from  the 
houses,  can  easily  be  kept  free  from  mites  by  paint- 
ing with  a  solution  of  naphthalene  and  kerosene 
about  once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  A  house  of  the 
size  just  described  will  accommodate  from  twenty- 
live  to  thirty  fowls,  but  twenty  is  about  enough  for 
the  good  of  the  birds. 

Fattening  Cockerels. — To  make  a  profit  on  cockerels 
they  must  grow  rapidly  and  be  fat  when  marketed. 
A  good  method  for  marketing  is  to  place  them  in 
specially  constructed  coops  about  two  weeks  before 
they  are  dressed.  A  convenient  fattening  coop  is 
made  as  follows:  Construct  a  box  6  or  8  feet  long, 
with  a  slat  bottom;  nail  on  legs,  so  that  it  stands  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  divide  it  into  compart- 
ments, each  about  1  foot  wide,  with  a  door  to  each, 
sliding  up  and  down,  leaving  room  each  side  of  the 
door  for  the  birds  to  stick  their  heads  out  to  eat 
from  a  trough  built  just  in  front. 

Feed  the  corn  ground  fine  and  some  middlings  wet 
to  about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  These  finely 
ground  grains  are  the  more  easily  digested  and  put 
on  fat  a  little  better  than  whole  grain.  In  dressing 
birds  be  particular  to  have  everyone  look  clean  and 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  they  will  sell  much 
better. 

Care  of  Hens  and  Pullets. — When  the  pullets  are 
about  ready  to  lay  watch  for  those  that  mature  the 
earliest,  and  if  they  lay  good  eggs,  both  in  size  and 
shape  and  lots  of  them,  those  are  the  ones  to  breed 
from  in  the  spring.  If  many  hens  are  kept,  they 
should  be  yarded  about  twenty  in  a  yard,  as  you  can 
watch  them  more  closely,  and  they  will  get  a  better 
chance  at  the  feed  trough.  Place  one  of  the  houses 
above  described  in  each  yard.  Make  the  yards  as 
large  as  possible — 25x100  feet  will  do  for  twenty 
hens. 

If  they  are  crowded,  the  egg  yield  will  be  lessened. 
Have  trees  that  hold  their  leaves  the  year  round  in 
the  hens'  yard,  also  wherever  the  chickens  are  raised, 
as  the  shade  is  greatly  appreciated. 

There  are  various  methods  of  feeding  laying  hens 
and,  of  course,  it  is  a  question  which  is  best.  We  feed 
for  breakfast  a  mash  made  on  the  afternoon  before, 
consisting  of  a  few  beets  or  carrots  and  wheat  oats 
or  barley  boiled  together  in  plenty  of  water,  and, 
when  sufficiently  cooked,  dip  into  a  box  and  stir  in 
bran  until  the  whole  is  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred.  In 
the  winter  this  is  covered  tightly,  and  is  then  quite 
warm  in  the  morning,  but  in  summer,  if  not  so  tightly 
covered,  it  will  be  warm  enough.  This  mash  should 
always  be  fed  in  troughs,  and  not  thrown  on  the 
ground. 

Some  time  during  the  day  we  feed  green  food — as 
beet  tops,  carrot  tops,  grain  before  it  heads  out  or 
young  corn  run  through  a  hay  cutter.  The  green 
food  is  essential  to  health  and  egg  production.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  alfalfa  in  the  hen  yards,  so  the 
fowls  can  eat  it  any  time  they  choose. 

From  four  to  five  o'clock  the  supper  is  fed.  This 
consists  almost  entirely  of  wheat,  although  a  little 
corn  may  be  good  occasionally;  yet  for  this  climate  it 
is  a  little  too  fattening.  In  order  that  the  hens  may 
take  sufficient  exercise,  the  grain  is  placed  in  a  little 
box  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  attached  to  the  front 
of  a  one-horse  cultivator,  which  is  run  in  and  out  of 
every  yard,  the  grain  being  placed  in  the  box  just 
before  entering  each  yard.  While  thus  inducing  the 
hens  to  exercise,  there  is  another  advantage.  It 
cultivates  the  yards,  keeping  the  soil  light  and  clean, 
and  so  benefits  the  trees. 

Twice  a  week  freshly-cut  bone  is  fed;  excellent  for 
egg  production. 

Breeds. — Leghorns  seem  to  be  a  favorite  around 
San  Diego,  the  reason  perhaps  being  that  with  but 
little  care  and  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  they  are  not 
very  likely  to  get  too  fat,  and  thus  retard  egg  pro- 
duction, while  Wyandottes  with  such  treatment 
would  be  more  likely  to  stand  around  and  lay  on  fat, 
as  they  are  of  a  quieter  nature  and  disposition;  but, 
if  cared  for  properly,  the  Wyandotte  will  lay  as  many 
eggs,  a  little  larger  and  of  a  brownish  color,  as  the 
Leghorn,  and  will  make  a  good  meal  at  any  time. 
The  great  advantage  of  White  Wyandottes  over 
other  breeds  is  that  the  cockerels  are  the  best  for 


dressing,  their  rivals,  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  being 
longer-backed  and  longer-legged,  consequently  not 
presenting  that  plump  appearance  so  desirable  in 
dressed  poultry.  Always  feed  regularly  good,  clean 
food;  care  well  for  the  hens,  and  they  will  care  for 

you.  

 ENTOMOLOGICAL.  

The  Crown-Borer  of  the  Peach. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  time  ago  you  requested  me 
to  write  you  an  article  on  the  life  history  of  the  Cali- 
fornia peach  tree  borer  (Sannina  pacifica.)  To  work 
up  the  life  history  of  any  ineect  means  a  great  deal 
and  consientious  labor,  and  the  one  who  attempts 
this  lays  himself  open  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  life  history  of  the 
above  species,  but  to  give  some  observations,  which 
have  been  made  in  the  field,  which  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  its  mode  of  life.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so 
little  of  our  common  insects  is  known.  Most  of  the 
unsuccessful  results  in  fighting  pest  of  any  kind  is  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  life  history. 

The  California  Species. — The  peach  tree  borer  is  a 
pest  which  is  doing  considerable  damage  in  some  of 
the  peach  districts  of  California.  Unlike  its  cousin 
the  Eastern  peach  borer  (Sannina  exitiosa),  our 
pest  breeds  all  the  year  around  or  nearly  so.  We 
find  the  borers  in  the  same  tree  from  1  inch  to  1  inch 
in  size.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  our 
species  has  several  broods  and  has  been  known  to 
fly  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October 
and  consequently  is  depositing  eggs  during  all  this 
period.  Very  few  people  have  ever  seen  the  moth 
or  adult  insect.  It  is  a  dark  blue,  almost  black  moth, 
wasp-like  in  appearance  and  a  very  swift  flyer.  The 
fore  wings  of  the  female  are  dark  blue,  the  hind  wings 
being  transparent.  The  male  has  both  front  and 
hind  wings  transparent  and  does  not  look  like  a  moth 
at  all.  A  few  days  after  the  moth  hatches  she 
deposits  the  eggs  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  rarely  in  the  crotches  of  the 
tree,  only  when  the  tree  is  gumming  or  is  otherwise 
sickly. 

The  eggs  are  very  small  and  of  a  dark  yellow 
color.  The  young  larv;c  or  borers  on  hatching  are 
very  active  and  begin  burrowing  into  the  soft  bark  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  entering  the 
new  bark  in  the  cracks.  After  entering  into  the 
sapwood  the  larva  remains  here  during  the  greater 
part  of  summer  and,  steadily  feeding,  enlarges  its  ex- 
cavation, at  the  same  time  causing  the  tree  to  loose 
great  deal  of  sap,  which  appears  as  a  thick  jelly 
around  the  wound  made  by  the  borer.  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  jelly-like  substance  the  borer  is 
easily  detected  in  the  orchards. 

The  full-grown  borer  attains  a  length  of  about  1 
inch,  is  cylindrical  and  of  a  yellowish  white  color  with 
a  brown  head.  When  first  hatched  they  are  very 
small  and  rather  hard  to  detect.  When  digging  for 
borers  these  are  usually  overlooked  and  only  the 
larger  ones  are  killed.    We  often  hear  the  grower 
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say,  "I  went  over  my  trees  a  month  ago  and 
now  they  are  full  of  borers  again."  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  this  as  it  will  save  labor 
and  expense  of  going  over  the  trees  the  second  time. 
After  attaining  its  growth,  which  is  about  1  inch 
long  as  stated,  the  borer  makes  a  cocoon  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  covered  over  with 
small  particles  of  wood  and  is  generally  embedded  in 
gum  and  woody  refuse.  In  this  it  transforms  into  a 
chrysalis.  After  a  short  time,  varying  with  the 
weather  and  season  of  the  year,  the  moth  emerges, 
and  in  a  few  days  is  found  depositing  eggs. 

To  Fight  the  Borer. — To  fight  pests  which  imbed 
themselves  in  the  bark  of  trees  is  a  great  task,  and 
very  seldom  remedies  are  found  which  will  reach  the 
insect  without  damaging  the  tree.  For  years  pre- 
ventatives of  all  kinds  have  been  used;  some  prevent 
the  young  borer  from  entering  the  bark,  others 
poison  it  when  eating  its  way  into  the  bark. 
The  poisions  are  made  up  of  lime,  pine  tar,  sulphur, 
arsenites,  etc.,  etc.  The  trouble  with  such  prevent- 
atives is  that  the  growing  tree  expands  all  the 
time  and  minute  cracks  form  into  which  the  little 
borer  crawls  and  enters  the  bark.  The  best  pre- 
ventative which  has  been  tried,  but  which  is  a  little 
more  expensive,  is  house-lining  paper.  It  is  placed 
6  inches  below  and  1  foot  above  ground  and  double 
folded  about  the  trunk.  It  is  impossible  for  a  borer 
to  get  through  it.  The  old  way  of  heaping  the  earth 
up  around  the  trunk  is  good,  but  is  better  for  the 
Eastern  States,  where  there  is  only  one  brood. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.  —  Last  season  some  experi- 
ments were  made  with  carbon  bisulphide.    In  some 


cases  good  results  were  obtained;  in  others  damage 
was  done  to  the  tree  and  borers.  Why  the  carbon 
should  damage  some  orchards  and  not  others  is  a 
puzzle  to  everyone.  Is  there  any  possibility  that 
some  elements  in  the  soil  could  combine  with  the 
liquid  or  its  gas  ?  These  are  matters  of  great  im- 
portance at  present  and  should  be  investigated  by 
one  of  our  State  departments. 

Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn, 
San  Jose,  July  25.     Horticultural  Commissioner. 


Killing  Yellow  Jackets. 


To  the  Editor: — Anent  the  question  of  yellow 
jacket  extermination,  allow  me  to  give  a  method 
which  I  have  tried  with  success  for  some  years. 
Make  a  thin  fruit  syrup — we  use  sweet  apples,  by 
mashing  and  boiling  ripe  fruit,  strain  it  and  add  a 
little  sugar.  Place  the  syrup  dishes  on  the  drying 
ground  where  the  "jackets"  are  thickest  and  leave 
dishes  in  the  same  place.  When  the  top  of  the  syrup 
is  covered  with  drowned  and  drowning  jackets  scoop 
them  out  with  the  hand  and  crush  them  with  the 
foot.  They  won't  sting  unless  }'ou  pinch  them.  As 
the  syrup  evaporates  fill  up  the  dishes  with  water. 
They  were  very  bad  on  our  freshly-cut  apricots  this 
year,  but  now  there  are  very  few.  They  are  partic- 
ularly easy  to  catch  this  year  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water. 

If  a  day  or  two  should  elapse  when  no  fruit  is  cut, 
be  sure  your  traps  are  well  cared  for  as  they  will 
swarm  around  them  thicker  than  ever,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  hot.  For  dishes  to  place  the  syrup  in 
I  cut  kerosene  cans  so  as  to  make  two  cans  each 
about  6J  inches  deep,  and  find  them  very  good. 

My  orchards  are  surrounded  by  timber  so  I  get 
lots  of  the  pests.  I  have  tried  putting  meat  in  the 
syrup,  but  can  see  no  advantage  in  it. 

W.  F.  Mover. 

Napa,  Cal.,  July  26,  1898. 


Horse  With  Lymphangitis. 


To  the  Editor:— I  would  like  to  Know  what  to  do  for  a  mare 
that  has  been  pricked  by  getting  her  hind  leg  in  the  barb 
wire  that  was  lying  on  the  ground.  It  did  not  cut  gashes, 
but  only  pricked  her  leg  on  the  gambrel  joint,  and  then 
swelled  up  and  broke  and  run  yellow  matter.  Before  she  was 
cut  a  swelling  came  just  forward  of  her  bag  and  in  her  flanks, 
and  the  discharge  was  yellow.  It  looked  like  what  is  called 
yellow  water.  This  happened  last  winter,  and  about  a  month 
ago  her  leg  swelled  from  her  foot  to  her  body,  so  she  could  not 
walk.  I  bound  on  wormwood  and  the  swelling  now  is  only 
about  as  large  again  as  the  other  leg,  but  it  appears  to  be  stiff 
and  the  swelling  has  come  again  forward  of  her  bag  and  a  yel- 
low substance  comes  out.  I  also  put  on  mustang  liniment  and 
that  yellow  stuff  came  out  of  her  leg.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  know  wbat  to  do  and  if  her  leg  will  ever  get  as  good  as  the 
other  one.  She  has  never  been  worked.  If  her  leg  does  not 
get  limber,  so  she  can  trot  fast,  she  is  not  worth  anything,  as 
she  is  not  built  for  work,  but  will  make  a  good  driver  if  she 
can  get  the  use  of  that  leg  again.—  E.  A.  Jenks,  Harris,  Hum- 
boldt Co. 

This  is  a  case  of  lymphangitis,  an  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  leg.  One  attack  will 
disappear,  which  will  leave  the  leg  as  perfect  as 
ever.  As  a  rule,  one  attack  predisposes  them  to 
another,  or  periodic  attacks.  Each  attack  leaves 
the  leg  thicker  until  it  eventually  remains  perma- 
nently large.  This  condition  is  known  as  elephan- 
tiasis, or  elephant  leg.  They  are  never  lame,  stiff 
or  sore,  and  the  leg  is  practically  as  sound  and  as 
good  for  fast  or  hard  work  as  ever,  the  stiffness, 
lameness  and  pain  only  being  present  when  an  attack 
is  present.  If  any  soft,  fluctuating  swelling  is  no- 
ticed, it  is  advisable  to  puncture  it  with  a  clean, 
small  knife  to  let  the  fluid  escape.  Apply  soaking 
cold  water  bandages  twelve  hours  daily,  give  mashes, 
grass,  carrots,  but  no  dry  feed.  Starvation  is  the 
best  diet,  and  give  the  following  :  Iodide  potash  2 
ounces,  nitrate  potash  6  ounces,  nux  vomica  J  ounce, 
gentian  root  1  ounce  ;  make  twelve  powders  and  give 
two  daily.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

Humboldt  County  Exports  by  Sea,  1897. 


Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Secretary 
of  the  Eureka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Butter,  lbs   3,759,810 

Cheese,  lbs   

Condensed  milk,  lbs  


Kellogg 


Weight,  Lbs. 

Valut. 

3,759,610 

4.800 

146,520— 

3,910.930 

HW.taO 

409,000 

'.160 

81,150- 

491,010 

28,535 

6,930 

450 

234,700 

13,756 

876,6110 

137,875 

Lard,  lbs  

Tallow,  lbs  

Poultry  and  eggs   

Hides,  pelts,  tails,  furs,  bones 

Wool  

Live  Stock- 
Horses,  No   31 

Cattle,  No   5,603 

Calves,  No   438 

Sheep,  No    2.945 

Hogs,  No   3.383 

Deer,  No   1 — 

Fish— Fresh,  lbs   1.024,670 

Canned,  salted,  dried,  smoked  41.900— 

Fruit-Green,  lbs   965,900 

Canned  and  dried,  lbs   146,250— 

Grain — Oats  

Vegetables— Potatoes,  lbs   960.000 

Pease,  lbs   427.000 

All  other,  lbs   17,640— 

Manufactures— Leather,  lbs   233,350 

All  other,  lbs   85,200— 

Merchandise  and  household  goods 
Miscellaneous  

Totals   21,209,430  1,411,360 

Lumber,  feet   133,717,278-  412,012,665  1,788,085 


6,844,650 


1,112,150 
670,000 

1,404,610 

318,550 
912,500 
3,370,200 


273,800 

27,615 

16,750 
8.400 

16,885 

39,380 
15,500 
24,750 


Grand  Total. 


433,222,095  13,189,445 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Sugar  Making. — Oakland  Enquirer,  Aug.  5:  In  a  few  days 
the  various  beet  sugar  factories  of  the  State  will  start  up  on 
the  season's  campaign.  In  this  county  the  severe  north  wind 
injured  the  beets  in  some  districts,  but  the  Pleasanton  dis- 
trict is  expected  to  turn  out  its  usual  fine  yield.  It  is  known 
that  the  crop  which  the  Alvarado  factory  will  handle  this  year 
will  be  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  thousand  tons.  This 
will  give  a  shorter  run  than  usual. 

Contra  Costa. 

Reclaiming  Land. — Antioch  Ledger,  July  30:  The  water  in 
the  middle  division  of  Union  island  has  been  pumped  out  and 
a  levee  built.  The  land  has  been  planted  to  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  The  pumps  are  now  being  used  on  the 
lower  division. 

Fresno. 

Condemned  Cattle. — Dispatch,  Aug.  8:  The  Government 
has  refused  to  allow  stock  from  this  part  of  the  State  to  be 
shipped  out  of  California  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  Texas 
fever  among  the  herds.  To-day  Carey  Brothers,  Omaha  buy- 
ers of  cattle,  had  2500  head  of  stock  condemned  at  Hanford 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  Blemer,  chief  Government  inspector  for  Califor- 
nia. Not  all  the  animals  were  affected  nor  even  a  small  part 
of  the  band,  but  the  disease  was  found  in  a  number  of  them 
and  the  whole  band  was  condemned.  The  inspector  would  not 
allow  apparently  well  ones  to  be  segregated  from  feverish 
cattle  and  shipped  on,  for  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease and  he  feared  they  might  develop  it  en  route. 

Grain  Crop.— Expositor,  Aug.  8:  Reports  from  the  country 
between  Firebaugh  and  Dos  Palos  show  a  fair  yield  of  wheat. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  00,000  and  95,000  sacks  will  be 
harvested  this  season.  The  land  has  only  recently  been 
planted  to  wheat,  and  the  returns  are  up  to  expectations.  In 
places  the  wheat  will  go  ten  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Pears.— Sanger  Herald,  July  30:  G.  W.  Stafford,  foreman 
of  the  Hudson  vineyard,  informed  us  that  they  had  disposed 
of  their  Bartlett  pear  crop  at  $30  per  ton.  The  pickers  use 
rings  for  sizing  up  the  pears,  and  none  are  accepted  by  the 
canners  that  measure  less  than  2%  inches  in  diameter. 

Grape  Crop. — Expositor,  Aug.  1 :  Reports  from  many  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  indicate  that  the  grapevine  leaves  are 
in  the  best  of  condition.  Experts  state  that  the  hot  weather 
of  the  last  few  days  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
grape  crop.  The  heat  causes  the  grapes  to  ripen  early,  and, 
when  they  are  well  protected  with  leaves,  benefits  them  in 
many  ways.  However,  when  the  leaves  are  in  poor  condition, 
so  as  not  to  offer  sufficient  protection  for  the  fruit,  the  grapes 
are  baked  on  the  vines.  It  is  said  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Fow- 
ler and  elsewhere  the  red  spider  is  doing  great  damage  to  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  drop  from  the  vines.  The  grapes  are 
thus  left  unprotected,  and  are  baked  by  the  sun. 

Texas  Fever. — Republican,  Aug.  5 :  George  Edwards,  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  says  that  the  cattle  of  Fresno  county  are 
threatened  with  Texas  fever.  This  week  he  discovered  that 
the  dreaded  stock  plague  has  affected  a  large  number  of  cat- 
tle pastured  on  the  Kings  river  bottom  lands  southeast  of 
Sanger.  Thirty  head  died  in  one  bunch  of  cattle  and  the  car- 
casses are  scattered  around  the  pasture.  The  disease  was 
found  in  another  bunch  of  cattle  up  the  river.  Edwards  is 
alarmed  over  the  discovery  and  he  thinks  that  strong  meas- 
ures should  at  once  be  adopted  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  The 
affected  cattle  have  every  symptom  of  Texas  fever.  Their 
ears  droop,  their  hair  is  ruffled  and  the  animals  have  a  gen- 
eral air  of  dejection.  When  a  cow  is  affected  she  dies  within 
a  few  days.  Death  usually  results  within  from  five  to  nine 
days.  A  small  brown  tick  peculiar  to  cattle  afflicted  with 
Texas  fever  was  found  on  the  cattle  in  Kings  river  pastures. 
He  says  that  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  Texas  fever  in 
Fresno  county  and  he  does  not  understand  how  the  disease 
got  here.  It  is  easily  communicated,  as  the  droppings  from 
the  animals  affected  will  infect  a  herd  of  cattle  that  passes 
over  the  ground  later.  It  is  thought  that  the  fever  was 
brought  by  stock  cars  in  which  Texas  cattle  were  hauled. 

Horses  Dying.— Republican,  Aug.  5 :  Health  Officer  J.  L. 
Maupin  received  word  yesterday  that  a  large  number  of 
horses  in  the  Centerville  country  were  afflicted  with  some 
peculiar  disease.  A  large  number  of  the  animals  are  dying  in 
the  river  bottoms  south  of  Centerville.  The  death  of  the 
horses,  it  is  said,  is  the  result  of  poor  pasturage  and  a  lack  of 
good,  pure  water.  Dr.  Maupin  has  ordered  the  dead  animals 
to  be  buried  without  further  delay. 

Humboldt. 

Banner  Butter  Month. — Eureka  Standard,  Aug.  4 :  The 
shipments  of  produce  from  the  county  for  the  month  of  July 
closed  yesterday.  The  records  show  that  in  the  item  of  butter 
the  month  was  the  largest  of  the  year  so  far,  the  shipments 
amounting  to  505,200  pounds,  which  at  the  average  quotation 
was  valued  at  $101,040.  Wool  was  also  a  large  item  of  the  ex- 
ports and  amounted  to  over  68,000  pounds,  valued  at  average 
quotations  for  Humboldt  spring  clip  at  nearly  $11,000. 

New  Creamery. — Areata  Union,  July  30:  The  new  cream- 
ery being  built  by  John  Silva,  near  Areata,  is  being  pushed  to 
completion,  and  will  be  ready  to  start  up  about  the  1st  of 
September.  The  building  is  up,  the  boiler  and  most  of  the 
machinery  on  the  ground  and  the  water  tank  ready. 

Eureka  Fair. — Ferndale  Independent,  Aug.  4  :  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Eureka  Fair  and  the  business  men 
of  that  city,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  fair  during  the  week 
beginning  Sept.  12th. 

Kern. 

Good  Crops.— Bakersfield  Echo,  Aug.  4 :  Theodore  Tracy 
was  in  town  yesterday  from  the  Button  Willow  and  Goose 
Lake  country.  He  reported  that  wheat  in  those  localities, 
which  is  now  being  harvested,  is  turning  off  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  sacks  an  acre.  The  extent  of  the  crop  amounts  to 
25,000  or  30,000  acres.  It  is  all  irrigated  wheat  and  the  qual- 
ity is  fine. 

Big  Cereal  Crop. — Californian,  Aug.  4 :  T.  E.  Brown, 
superintendent  at  the  Old  Headquarter  ranch  on  the  Miller 
&  Lux  estate,  is  in  town  to-day  and  speaks  encouragingly  of 
the  crop  yield.  Harvesting  is  in  full  blast,  there  being  ten 
combined  harvesters,  nine  headers  and  two  threshing  ma- 
chines at  work.  The  harvesters  cut  and  thresh  on  an  average 
200  sacks  per  day,  and  the  threshing  machines  turn  out  about 
1000  sacks  each.  This  means  a  daily  cutting,  threshing  and 
sacking  of  some  4000  sacks  of  grain.  Harvesting  has  been  in 
progress  on  the  ranch  for  some  weeks.  The  land  is  yielding 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  sacks  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the 
harvest  on  the  ranch  proper,  some  ten  sections  are  in  the 
hands  of  renters  and  all  will  have  a  fair  crop,  none  falling  be- 
low twelve  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Pumping  Plant  Burned.— Bakersfield  Echo,  Aug.  4 :  The 
Land  Company's  pump  station  was  destroyed  by  fire  early 
yesterday  morning.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $2000.  The 
pump  was  being  used  to  lift  water  into  a  ditch  which  irri- 
gated a  considerable  scope  of  country. 

Kings. 

Coyote  Drive. — Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  2 :  The  coyote  drive 
at  Lakeside  was  the  most  successful  held.  Seven  of  the  var- 
mints were  run  down  and  killed  by  the  six  horsemen  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  hunt.  One  would  think  that  the  hot  weather 
of  yesterday  would  be  bad  for  such  a  hunt,  but  such  is  not  the 


case.  The  coyotes  can  run  all  right  in  the  heat  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  give  out  and  a  good  horse  will  soon  "wind" 
them. 

Cheese  Factory.— Hanford  Sentinel,  July  28:  Kings  county 
is  to  have  another  cheese  factory.  M.  J.  Donovan  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  build  one  and  has  let  the  contract  for  dig- 
ging a  well  and  erecting  a  5000-gallon  tank.  First-class  ma- 
chinery will  be  put  in,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  things  in 
working  operation  at  an  early  date. 

Log  Angeles. 

Cheap  Water. — Downey  Champion:  Mr.  P.  O'Connor  is 
jubilant  over  the  successful  operations  of  his  deep  well  and 
pumping  plant  that  he  put  in  on  his  place.  He  has  a  10  inch 
tubular  well  175  feet  deep  and  the  water  rises  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface.  A  centrifugal  pump  run  by  a  gasoline 
engine  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  an  hour  sends  up  a  constant  stream 
of  76  miner's  inches  of  water  with  but  little  lowering  of  the 
water  in  a  day's  run.  The  flow  thus  secured  irrigates  his 
alfalfa  lands,  run  through  open  ditches. 

Drying  Fruit. —Pasadena  Star,  Aug.  3:  The  fruit  dryers 
are  again  running  almost  in  full  force,  the  employers  being 
engaged  in  handling  plums  and  peaches.  The  crop  of  French 
prunes  in  the  valley  ripening  rapidly. 

Good  Lemon  Sales.— Covina  Argus,  Aug.  6:  A  car  of  lemons 
(288  boxes)  shipped  on  Aug.  27,  through  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Exchange,  by  the  Azusa  Valley  Lemon  Curing  Co.,  to 
Kansas  City,  said  for  $1073,  f.  o.  b.,  netting  to  the  grower  3%c. 
per  pound.  This  is  one  of  the  best  sales  made  this  season. 

Plenty  of  Well  Water.—  Covina  Argus,  July  30:  A  visit 
to  the  wells  on  the  San  Jose  tract  showed  that  the  Smith 
well,  now  controlled  by  the  Artesian  Belt  Co.,  is  pumping  56 
inches,  the  Walker,  within  200  feet  of  the  same,  45  inches,  and 
the  Deacon  well,  about  one-half  mile  to  the  west,  60  inches. 
Continual  pumping  appears  to  make  no  impression  on  the 
wells. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Market  Dull. — Dispatch  and  Democrat,  Aug.  5:  Dull- 
ness was  never  more  pronounced  in  the  local  hop  market  than 
now.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  business.  With  pros- 
pects of  a  fairly  liberal  yield  this  year,  both  here  and  abroad, 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for  high  or  firm  figures  being 
realized  on  coming  yield.  Good  to  choice  1897  crop  are  9  to  18 
cents  quotably. 

Napa. 

First  Sale  op  Swamp  Land. — Register,  Aug.  5 :  Tax  Col- 
lector Gardner  sold  101  acres  of  swamp  land  in  Napa  bay  be- 
longing to  the  State,  under  authorization  of  the  State  Con- 
troller. It  was  the  first  sale  of  its  kind  conducted  in  this 
county  and  the  second  in  the  Satte.  The  land  was  bid  in  by 
W.  H.  Miller  of  San  Francisco  for  $108.44. 

Benefits  of  Irrigation. — Register,  Aug.  5:  In  the  Napa 
Land  Co.'s  window  may  be  seen  two  branches  taken  from  two 
different  trees  in  the  prune  orchard  of  Supervisor  Bush  which 
show  what  irrigation  will  do  in  a  dry  season.  One  of  the 
branches  is  taken  from  a  tree  that  was  not  irrigated,  and  its 
fruit  is  very  small.  The  other  branch  comes  from  a  tree  that 
was  irrigated  and  the  fruit  on  it  is  much  larger.  Mr.  Bush 
commenced  irrigating  his  orchard  several  weeks  ago. 

Enlarging  Their  Wine  Cellar. — Register,  Aug.  5:  The 
brick  work  of  the  Migliavacea  Wine  Co.'s  building  is  finished 
and  carpenters  are  busy  completing  the  interior  work.  The 
roof  is  made  of  asphaltum  paper,  and  a  covering  of  asphaltum 
and  sand.  In  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  an  apartment 
20x60  feet  for  business  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  used  for  storing  large  wine  tanks. 

Grape  Yield. — St.  Helena  Sentinel,  Aug.  4:  From  present 
predictions  the  yield  of  grapes  in  Napa  valley  will  be  about 
one-half  of  last  year's  crop.  Last  year  the  grapes  were  full 
of  juice  and  as  a  consequence  ran  rather  low  in  sugar.  This 
year  the  percentage  of  sugar  will  much  higher  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  making  good  wine  will  be  considerably  reduced.  So 
far  there  seem  to  be  no  disposition  among  the  wine  makers 
to  set  a  price. 

Orange. 

Dried  Apricots  Sell  High. — Santa  Ana  Blade,  Aug.  5:  A 
local  association  of  growers  at  Villa  Park  has  sold  its  apricots, 
amounting  to  same  sixteen  tons.  The  price  obtained  was  the 
best  had  this  year,  being  9%  cents  per  pound. 

Cannery  Shares  Advance. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug.  4:  The 
directors  of  the  cannery  on  Monday  afternoon  advanced  the 
price  of  stock  from  $10  to  $11  per  share.  The  enterprise  has 
passed  from  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  as  great  a  success 
as  its  most  pronounced  advocates  predicted.  On  Friday  last 
130  hands  were  employed. 

Shipping  Apricots. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug.  4 :  Four  car- 
loads of  dried  apricots  were  shipped  from  the  dryer  on  Satur- 
day, a  portion  of  the  fruit  going  to  foreign  ports.  The  total 
shipments  up  to  Monday  aggregated  seven  carloads,  and  since 
then  a  carload  per  day  has  gone  forward.  It  is  estimated  that 
thirty  carloads  of  dried  fruit  will  be  shipped  from  the  dryer 
this  season. 

Red  Scale  and  White. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug.  4:  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Huntington  informs  us  the  red  scale 
among  citrus  trees  is  less  numerous  this  year  than  for  a  long 
time  past.  Orchards  which  two  or  three  years  ago  were 
badly  infested  are  now  presenting  a  clean  and  bright  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Huntington  states  that  patches  of  white  scale 
have  appeared  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  county, 
and  he  has  sent  colonies  of  the  Vedalia  to  Tustin,  Orange  and 
other  near-by  places  for  its  eradication.  The  Vedalia  makes 
short  work  of  the  white  scale,  cleaning  them  out  in  no  time. 
Mr.  Huntington  places  the  life  of  the  Vedalia  at  two  weeks, 
and  after  the  eradication  of  the  white  scale  he  has  difficulty 
in  finding  any  of  the  parasite  among  the  trees.  He  is  meeting 
with  excellent  success  at  propagating  them  at  his  residence 
in  West  Anaheim,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  orchard- 
ists  whose  trees  may  be  infested. 

Drainage  Ditch. — Santa  Ana  Blade,  Aug.  5:  Work  has 
been  resumed  on  the  Willows  ditch,  which  was  started  some 
time  ago  to  provide  proper  drainage  for  the  peat  lands  and  the 
wet  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolsa.  Thirty  land  owners  inter- 
ested have  associated  themselves  into  a  company,  known  as 
the  "Willows  Ditch  Company,"  and  are  proceeding  with  the 
work  in  the  expectation  that  when  completed  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  supervisors  as  a  county  ditch. 

Riverside. 

Contract  for  Poultry. — Elsinore  Press  :  Robert  Larson  of 
Temecula,  one  of  the  most  extensive  poultry  dealers  in  south- 
ern California,  has  secured  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
Hotel  Green  at  Pasadena  with  poultry.  Last  year  he  shipped 
to  this  hotel  23,000  pounds  of  turkeys,  chickens  and  ducks. 
This  year  he  expects  to  send  at  least  30,000  pounds. 

San  Bernardino. 

Large  Apples. — Redlands  Facts,  Aug.  2:  Some  specimens 
of  the  Bieghtigheimer  variety  of  apple,  left  at  this  office  by 
Andrews  Bros.,  weighed  a  pound,  and  the  ripe  ones  bore  beau- 
tiful rosy  cheeks.  This  apple  is  sub-acid,  a  quality  much  liked 
by  many  in  an  eating  apple,  and  excellent  for  making  sauce. 

Sugar  Campaign. — Chino  Champion,  Aug.  5:  The  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  sugar  campaign  at  the  factory  here  has 
been  definitely  fixed  at  August  20th.  The  tare  room  is  under- 
going quite  a  complete  change  on  account  of  the  new  systpui 
of  tareing  and  sampling  the  beets.  A  long  table  is  arranged, 
on  which  the  tare  men  will  work,  and  a  rapid-plugging  ma- 
chine is  at  work  to  take  a  sample  from  each  beet.  The  sam- 


ples are  then  grated  to  a  pulp,  and  the  pulp  sent  up  to  the 
laboratory  on  an  elevator.  The  process  of  water  digestion  is 
then  usedj  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  absolutely  all  the  sugar 
is  extracted  from  the  pulp. 

San  Benito. 

Pumping  Plant.—  Hollister  Bee,  July  30:  On  the  ranch  of 
T.  B.  Hubbard  three  wells  have  been  sunk  from  which  an 
ample  supply  of  water  has  been  developed  with  which  to  irri- 
gate a  large  tract  of  land.  Two  of  the  wells  are  13  inches  and 
the  other  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  power  used  for  pumping 
the  water  is  a  gasoline  engine  of  11  H.  P.  Besides  furnishing 
water  for  the  Hubbard  ranch,  the  wells  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Alfred  Cowden  adjoin- 
ing.  The  capacity  of  the  wells  surpass  expectations. 

San  Diego. 

Successful  Creamery.— San  Jacinto  Sun,  July  27:  Mr. 
Eadie  reports  the  San  Jacinto  Creamery  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  At  present  the  concern  is  receiving  2500  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  with  the  prospect  of  800  pounds  more  from  Win- 
chester the  1st  of  August. 

Hard  Year  for  Bees.— Tribune :  Honey  bees  are  having  a 
hard  time  of  it  this  year  throughout  southern  California.  The 
dry  season  has  exhausted  the  nectar  in  the  sage  flower,  which 
is  the  best  honey  flower  in  this  section.  The  usual  annual 
honey  output  from  this  county  of  about  500  tons  will  be  so 
much  reduced  this  year  that  the  price  has  advanced  from  4  to 
5  and  6  cents  per  pound.  Many  hives  are  literally  without 
any  honey  this  year. 

Citric  Acid  Factory.— National  City  Record,  Aug.  4 :  Ex- 
perimental runs,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Eldridge  Baker,  have  been  made  with  the  citric  acid  factory 
machinery.  The  various  parts  tested  have  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  The  whole  plant  will  be  given  short  trials  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  and  the  making  of  acid  will  probably 
begin  next  week.    Lemon  juice  will  also  be  made. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Big  Acorn  Crop. — Press,  Aug.  4:  Observers  predict  a 
heavy  crop  of  acorns  in  the  fall.  This  product  of  the  white 
oak  saved  thousands  of  cattle  in  the  Santa  Ynez  in  1894. 

Walnut  Crop.— News :  The  walnut  orchards  about  Goleta 
are  looking  much  better  than  was  expected,  and  the  trees 
growing  in  heavy  soils  that  have  been  well  tilled  are  even 
making  growth,  and  these  will  yield  nuts  of  the  usual  size; 
but  those  on  lighter,  sandy  soil  show  the  effects  of  the  drouth. 
All  the  trees  seem  to  have  set  a  full  crop,  but  the  yield  will 
be  short  in  weight  and  below  ordinary  in  quality.  The  crop 
of  deciduous  fruit  is  light  all  around. 

Santa  Clara. 

Ainsley  Cannery. — Campbell  Visitor,  Aug.  7:  The  Ainsley 
cannery  started  again  yesterday.  It  has  handled  about  400 
tons  of  apricots  this  year,  which  is  about  double  the  amount 
of  last  year.  Owing  to  the  high  price  few  peaches  will  be 
canned.  The  English  market  calls  for  about  40  per  cent  pears, 
40  per  cent  apricots  and  20  per  cent  peaches,  while  the  Ameri- 
can market  will  run  about  50  per  cent  peaches,  25  per  cent 
apricots  and  25  per  cent  pears.  Mr.  Ainsley  has  contracted 
for  450  tons  of  pears,  and  altogether  the  cannery  will  probably 
double  the  business  it  did  last  year. 

Peach  Canning. — San  Jose  Mercury,  Aug.  7:  The  Los 
Gatos  cannery  is  now  running  on  the  peach  crop.  The  last 
few  days  of  cool  weather  have  been  a  great  help  to  fruit  rais- 
ers on  account  of  the  fruit  ripening  more  slowly  and  giving 
the  growers  and  packers  a  better  chance  to  handle  it.  The 
coming  week  will  be  the  rush  week  for  peaches,  and  the  insti- 
tution will  run  day  and  night  to  handle  the  fruit.  The  sys- 
tem on  which  the  cannery  has  been  run  this  season  under  the 
management  of  George  Hooke  has  enabled  the  cannery  to 
handle  more  fruit  and  work  less  hours  than  the  seasons  here- 
tofore, and  the  fine  quality  of  fruit  packed  this  year,  with 
the  great  advance  in  price,  will  make  this  season  the  banner 
year  for  both  the  growers  and  the  cannery. 

Solano. 

Highest  Price  for  Plums. — Vacaville  Reporter,  Aug.  6:  On 
Aug.  3  another  banner  sale  of  Vacaville  fruit  took  place  in 
New  York.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bassford,  through  the  Earl  Fruit  Co., 
sold  five  20-pound  boxes  of  his  celebrated  Eureka  plums  for 
$8.55  apiece.  The  crates  contained  eighty-four  plums  each, 
which  at  the  price  named  would  be  over  10  cents  each,  or  42% 
cents  per  pound  wholesale.  This  price  has  never  been  beaten 
by  California  fruit  in  the  East,  except  on  the  shipment  of  the 
first  box  of  cherries. 

Sonoma. 

New  Packing  House. — Healdsburg  Tribune,  Aug.  4  :  Healds- 
burg  is  to  have  a  new  fruit  packing  house.  It  will  be  built  by 
the  Porter  Brothers  Company  of  Chicago.  The  Diayeur  tract 
of  five  acres  has  been  leased  for  five  years  and  a  building  40x 
80,  of  two  stories  and  basement,  costing  $6000,  will  be  erected. 
They  will  pack  dried  and  green  fruits  and  ship  under  a 
Healdsburg  brand.  J.  N.  Belveal  will  be  manager  and  George 
D.  Anderson  foreman. 

Sehastopol  Cannery. — Sebastopol  Standard,  Aug.  4:  The 
cannery  has  been  in  operation  two  weeks,  mostly  on  black- 
berries. The  first  Crawfords  of  the  season  were  delivered  on 
July  28  by  J.  J.  Alves.  They  were  noticeably  fine  in  size  and 
color.  The  regular  season  may  now  be  considered  opened,  and 
this  will  give  employment  to  at  least  150  women  and  girls. 
Tehama. 

Sheep  Shipped. — RedBluffCait.se,  Aug.  6:  Four  thousand 
head  of  mutton  sheep  from  Lassen  county  arrived  here  last 
night  and  were  delivered  to  Mr.  George,  the  stock  buyer,  to- 
day. They  will  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  to-morrow.  This 
completes  the  delivery  of  the  16,000  mutton  sheep  sold  by 
Cone  &  Ward.  They  were  driven  here  in  four  bands  of  4000 
each.  The  price  paid  for  them  ranged  from  $2  to  $2.25  per 
head. 

Tnlare. 

Ditch  Bridges. — Dinuba  Advocate,  Aug.  4:  Notice  has  been 
given  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tulare  county  to  the 
owners  of  irrigation  ditches  that  cross  public  roads,  that  ap- 
plication to  tender  said  bridges  will  be  received  and  consid- 
ered up  to  and  including  the  15th  of  September,  1898,  with  a 
view  to  accepting  all  such  bridges  as  public  property,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Board  according  to  section  2737  of  the  Po- 
litical Code. 

Car  of  Honey.  —  Register,  Aug.  5:  A  car  of  honey  was 
massed  in  Tulare  to-day  for  shipment  to  San  Francisco.  The 
lot  comprised  nearly  200  cases,  of  which  90  cases  were  brought 
in  by  J.  F.  Bolden.  Two  lots  came  over  from  Visalia.  Bees 
are  doin£  very  well  in  this  locality  and  the  honey  market  has 
been  advancing.  There  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  crop,  for 
complaint  comes  up  from  the  honey  districts  of  the  southern 
counties  that  bees  are  not  only  not  producing  a  surplus  but 
have  to  be  fed  to  carry  them  through. 

Ventura. 

Apricot  Pitter.— Santa  Paula  Chronicle:  Mr.  S.  W.  Guib- 
erson  has  been  working  on  an  apricot  pitting  machine  for  three 
years  and  has  had  two  built  before,  which  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  machine  just  built  at  the  Fidelity  shops 
was  tested  last  Wednesday.  It  pits  and  places  on  tray3  in 
the  proper  manner  for  drying,  a  box  of  apricots  in  six  or  seven 
minutes,  the  whole  tray  being  filled  at  one  fall  of  the  twenty- 
six  knives.  The  fruit  is  all  cut  properly,  and  96  per  cent  of 
the  pits  are  thrown  out,  and  it  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  sec- 
onds to  toss  the  4  per  cent  of  loose  pits  from  the  tray. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


My  Own  Four  Walls. 


The  storm  and  night  is  on  the  waste, 

Wild  through  the  wind  the  herdsman  calls, 

As  fast  on  willing  nag  I  haste 
Home  to  my  own  four  walls. 

Black  tossing  clouds,  with  scarce  a  glimmer, 

Envelop  earth  like  sevenfold  palls; 
But  wifekin  watches,  coffee  pot  doth  sim- 
mer, 

Home  in  my  own  four  walls. 

A  home  and  wife  I  too  have  got, 
A  hearth  to  place  whate'er  befalls ; 

What  needs  a  man  that  I  have  not 
Within  my  own  four  walls? 

King  George  has  palaces  of  pride, 
And  armed  grooms  must  ward  those  halls; 

With  one  stout  bolt  I  safe  abide 
Within  my  own  four  walls. 

Not  all  his  men  may  sever  this; 

It  yields  to  friends,  not  monarchs'  calls ; 
My  whinstone  house  my  castle  is — 

i  have  my  own  four  walls. 

When  fools  or  knaves  do  make  a  rout 
With  gigmen,  dinners,  balls,  cabals, 

I  turn  my  back  and  shut  them  out,— 
These  are  my  own  four  walls. 

The  moorland  house,  though  rude  it  be, 
May  stand  the  brunt  when  prouder  falls; 

'Twill  screen  my  wife,  my  books,  and  me, 
All  in  my  own  four  walls. 

—Thomas  Carlyle. 


The  Burnt  Bucket. 


"O,  dear!  "  cried  Naomi. 

"  O,  dear! "  echoed  Ruth,  and  two  sud- 
denly-made-miserable little  girls  stood 
looking  at  each  other.  What  could  be 
the  matter?  Something  pretty  bad: — 
the  new  pine  milk  bucket  was  half 
burned  up. 

"What  shall  we  do,  N'omy?  "  asked 
Ruth  of  her  sister  who  was  older  than 
she. 

"  We'll  have  to  go  right  off  and  tell 
Mammy." 

Don't  think  this  happened  lately,  or 
when  pine  buckets  were  plenty  and 
money  easy  to  get.  It  took  place  years 
ago,  when  Ohio,  as  a  State,  was  barely 
in  her  teens. 

Cousin  Ezra  Mead,  just  out  from  Ver- 
mont, was  over  at  Uncle  Daniel's,  and 
Mammy  had  gone  over  there,  to  enjoy 
the  rare  treat  of  hearing  all  the  news 
from  the  dear  old  home. 

"  Take  care  of  things,  girls;  do  your 
work  first,  and  then  play,"  had  been 
her  goodby  to  the  little  daughters,  as 
she  left  them. 

"'Deed  we  will,  Mammy,"  they  an- 
swered heartily  as  they  helped  her  off, 
with  their  little  brother  and  the  baby, 
glad  because  she  was  going  to  have  a 
good  time. 

Not  a  cent  either  did  they  care  for  be- 
ing left  alone,  and  no  wonder,  for  not 
often  did  they  have  time  for  such  a 
play  as  the  one  they  had  in  prospect 
that  day. 

Without  waiting  for  the  last  possible 
glimpse  of  their  mother  through  the 
trees,  Naomi,  taking  the  lead,  said, 
"Now,  Ruth,  if  you'll  sweep  I'll  do  the 
out-door  work." 

So  she  hurried  off  and  drove  the  cow 
out  of  the  calf-pen,  without  losing  an  in- 
stant in  trying  to  decide  which  of  Bos- 
sy's ears  was  the  prettiest,  the  white 
or  the  red  one.  Next,  she  pounded  up 
some  corn  and  fed  the  goslings,  without 
thinking  once  that  time,  how  much 
their  red  feet  looked  like  the  morocco 
in  the  family  baby  shoes,  so  carefully 
kept  the  seldom  worn. 

Almost  before  Ruth's  little  arms  had 
finished  their  task  with  the  heavy  splint 
broom,  she  was  back  saying, 

"If  you'll  rub  the  platters,  Ruth,  I'll 
scour  the  milk  bucket,"  and  very  soon 
the  pewter  plates,  shining  like  new  tin, 
stood  on  a  shelf,  and  turned  down  on 
the  hearth  to  dry  was  the  bucket, 
scrubbed  white  as  a  bone. 

When  they  had  put  two  or  three 
sticks  of  wood  on  the  coals  in  the  big 
fireplace  to  keep  the  fire  from  going 
out,  because,  if  it  did,  there  was  not  in 
the  world,  then,  such  a  thing  as  a  match 
to  start  another  with,  and  they  knew 
the  trouble  it  was  to  borrow  fire — why 
then  what  Mammy  had  meant  by  "  their 
work  "  was  done. 

And  then  they  were  free  to  hurry 
out  to  their  ready-made  playhouses  at 
the  foot  of  forest  trees,  between  the 
thick,  high  roots  that  stood  open  and 


welcoming  like  the  arms  of  easy  chairs. 

Right  at  hand,  too,  were  their  ready- 
made  furnishings,  moss  for  carpets, 
chips  for  shelves,  acorn  cups  for  dishes, 
and  gourds  for  dolls.  They  gathered, 
and  spread  out,  and  put  up,  and  ar- 
ranged, and  dressed,  and  took  down, 
and  rearranged  and  redressed  the  dolls 
and  oh,  how  good  it  did  seem,  and  what 
a  little  while  till  they  got  hungry  and 
went  in  for  something  to  eat. 

Then  the  brightness  of  their  day  van- 
ished at  the  sight  of  charred,  smoking 
object  on  the  hearth,  in  place  of  the 
neat,  new  bucket  that  they  had  placed 
there. 

They  had  never  thought  the  fire  could 
blaze  up  and  do  such  mischief.  How 
wretched  they  were!  Mammy  must 
know,  and  though  they  could  hardly 
endure  to  go  and  tell  her,  neither  could 
they  endure  not  to  tell  her. 

As  they  crossed  the  foot-log  over 
the  creek  near  Uncle  Daniel's  Ruth  said, 
"  N'omy,  don't  you  'most  wish  we'd 
fall  off?  " 

"  You  sinful  girl,  don't  you  s'pose 
Mammy's  got  enough  to  feel  bad  over 
thought  having  us  drownded?  "  Naomi 
answered  severely. 

Along  with  Cousin  Ezra  Mammy  met 
them  at  the  horse  block,  for  soon  as 
she  'spied  them  coming  she  was  anx- 
ious. 

"  You  careless  girls,"  she  said,  as 
soon  as  they  faltered  out  their  bad 
news,  "you  deserve  to  be  severely 
punished." 

"Molly,"  said  Cousin  Ezra  gently, 
"  don't  be  hasty,  I  believe  these  chil- 
dren have  suffered  enough  already." 

The  mother  was  too  just  to  be  angry 
for  more  than  a  moment,  but  her  day's 
pleasure  was  spoiled. 

"Mammy,"  said  the  little  girls  on 
their  way  home,  "  don't  you  wish  Daddy 
didn't  have  to  know?  "  Their  father, 
though  an  excellent  man,  was  by  stress 
of  hardships  becoming  unreasonably 
irritable  and  severe  in  his  family. 

Poor  Mammy,  though  sharing  her 
children's  wish,  was  slow  to  answer, 
"  Children,  I  hate  to  have  a  secret  from 
your  father,  but  I'm  going  to  try  and 
keep  this  from  him  awhile,  he  has  so 
much  to  fret  and  discourage  him.  You 
must  see  what  good  children  you  can 
be,  and  how  much  you  can  do  to  help 
him." 

It  was  the  busy  springtime,  and  as 
Daddy  worked  early  and  late,  Mammy 
managed  to  milk  the  cow  unobserved 
of  him.  Almost  as  many  hours  as  the 
parents  worked  did  the  little  girls  toil, 
scaring  the  crows  and  squirrels  from 
off  the  stumpy  cornfield,  "picking 
brush,"  which  meant  picking  it  to 
burn,  or  wetting  down  the  ash  leach, 
or  keeping  up  the  fires  under  the  great 
iron  kettles  where  the  lye  was  boiled 
down  into  black  salts.  That  commodity, 
made  from  the  ashes  of  the  huge  log- 
heaps  that  Daddy  burned  as  he  cleared 
off  his  ground,  was  the  only  thing  he 
had  to  sell  that  brought  him  a  bit  of 
money. 

He  was  going  off  to  Zanesville  with 
some  of  it  again  as  soon  as  the  corn 
was  knee  high.  The  evening  before  he 
was  to  go,  after  the  children  were  in 
bed,  Mammy  said,  "Father,  I've  got 
something  to  tell  you,"  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  have  a  secret  from  him 
when  he  was  going  away,  so  then  she 
told  him  all  about  the  bucket.  This 
seems  now  like  a  small  thing  to  make 
such  an  ado  over,  but  then  comforts 
were  few  and  hard  to  get.  With  money 
from  the  black  salts  he  had  bought  a 
pine  board  forty  miles  away,  and  with 
the  help  of  hickory  hoops  made  the 
bucket  himself,  by  firelight. 

He  didn't  say  much  at  the  close  of 
her  little  story,  but  he  must  have 
thought  some  over  it  during  his  lonely, 
long  drive. 

A  week  later  the  big  wagon  was  home 
again.  Eager  Naomi  and  Ruth  climbed 
into  it  and  with  many  questions  helped 
Daddy  unload. 

"What's  this,  Daddy?" 

"  Precious  salt,  girls,  that  must  do 
us  six  months." 

"  What's  this?" 

"  Giass,  for  a  window  at  last." 

"  And  this?" 

"  Tea  for  mother,"  and  with  a  quiver 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  the 
little  package  went  into  her  hand. 


"And  this,  Daddy?" 

The  board  they  lifted  out  looked  so 
much  like  one  they'd  seen  before  that 
they  dropped  it,  blushing  guiltily. 

"Hand  it  along,"  said  Daddy;  "I 
thought  it  was  too  bad  my  little  girls 
were  so  afraid  of  their  unkind  father 
that  they  could  not  tell  him  about  the 
old  bucket,  and  so  I  got  a  board  for  an- 
other milk-bucket." 

"  O  Daddy,"  they  cried,  "  that  wasn't 
all — we  hated  to  have  you  feel  bad!  " 

"  Was  that  part  of  it?  "  said  he.  And 
then  he  lifted  them  down  and  for  a 
great  rarity  gave  each  of  them  a  kiss, 
adding,  "we  won't  begrudge  the  loss 
of  the  bucket  any  longer  if  we  only 
learn  the  lesson  from  it  we  may.  While 
I  must  learn  to  be  pleasant  and  just, 
you  can  learn  to  be  careful  and  true, 
but  mother  here  don't  need  to  learn 
anything;  she's  perfect  already!  "  And 
then  for  a  very  great  rarity,  she  had  a 
kiss,  too! — Christian  Advocate. 


"Biggest  dhow  'Gept  One." 

A  circus  was  coming  to  town  and 
every  barn  and  every  fence  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  or  so  had  been 
billed  with  the  usual  lurid  circus  an- 
nouncements. An  old  time  darky  and 
a  young  yellow  "  dude  "  were  gazing  at 
the  bills  and  wondering. 

"Barnum  and  Bailey's  circus.  The 
biggest  show  on  earth,"  read  the 
youngster. 

"  What — what's  dat?  "  asked  the  old 
time  darky,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

The  other  read  again  the  legend  of 
the  show  bills. 

"You  don'  know  what  you  is  talking 
about,  nigger.  Dat  show  kain'  touch 
John  Robinson's.  He  uster  cum'  fro 
here  and  dat  was  a  show  wuth  seein.' 
Dat  was  the  bigges'  show  on  dis  earf, 
sho  nuff." 

The  old  man  had  evidently  not  been 
to  a  circus  for  many  years.  The 
darkies  swear  by  John  Robinson 
throughout  the  South,  anyway. 

"  Read  it  for  yourself,  then,"  said 
the  dude.  "I  tell  you  that  thing  says 
this  is  the  biggest  show  on  earth." 

The  old  man  proceeded  to  spell  out 
the  big  words.  He  waded  through 
"  Barnum  and  Bailey,"  and  after  a  rest 
began  on  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence: "  B-i-g-g-e-s-t  s-h-o-w  o-n 
e-a-r-t-h,  S-e-p-t.  1." 

"Iknowedit!  I  knowed  it!"  shout- 
ed the  old  man,  jumping  up  and  down 
in  his  glee.  "De  bigges'  show,  '  cept 
one,'  and  dat  one  was  John  Robin- 
son's."— Washington  Post. 


A  Plea  That  Touched  the  Court. 


He  was  a  rash  and  impetuous  young 
lawyer,  who  had  just  had  a  decision 
given  against  him  by  the  Circuit  Judges. 
He  had  made  a  hard  fight,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  crushing  blow  to  his  youth- 
ful ambition. 

"I  cannot  reconcile  this  finding  with 
the  demands  of  justice,"  he  shouted,  as 
he  looked  defiantly  at  the  judges. 

It  was  an  outbreak  as  startling  as  de- 
fiant. While  the  court  had  its  several 
heads  together  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining what  penalty  should  be  meted  out 
for  this  glaring  offense,  one  of  the  old- 
est practitioners  at  the  bar  arose  and 
addressed  the  judges: 

"Your  Honors,"  he  said,  "I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  only  because  this 
young  man  is  a  novice  that  he  has  thus 
erred.  I  crave  your  mercy  because 
he  knows  no  better.  Had  he  practiced 
before  your  Honors  as  long  as  I  have, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you 
to  have  surprised  him  by  anything  you 
might  do.  Give  the  young  man  time 
to  learn."  And  after  the  court  had 
joined  in  a  general  laugh  it  could  not 
consistently  impose  afinefor  contempt. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


"That  was  a  serious  accident  the 
Spanish  gunner  met  with." 

"The  one  that  fell  out  of  a  second- 
story  window  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  if  it  hurt  him," 

"No.  But  it  surprised  him.  He 
looked  at  the  paving  where  he  struck 
and  said  that  he  knew  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  hitting  something  sooner  or 
later." — Washington  Star. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  page  digested  is  better  than  a  vol- 
ume hurriedly  read. — Macaulay. 

The  drying  up  of  a  single  tear  has 
more  of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas 
of  gore. — Byron. 

Keep  thy  spirit  pure  from  worldly 
taint  by  the  repellant  strength  of  vir- 
tue.— Philip  Bailey. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is 
to  be  ready  when  your  opportunity 
comes. — Beaconsfield. 

Accompany  your  own  Hag  through- 
out the  world  under  the  protection  of 
your  own  cannon. — Webster. 

The  price  of  Liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance, and  the  price  of  Wisdom  is  eter- 
nal thought. — Frank  Birch. 

Be  what  your  friends  think  you  arej 
avoid  being  what  your  enemies  say  you 
are;  go  right  forward  and  be  happy. — 
Brick  Pomeroy. 

Come,  take  that  task  of  yours  which 
you  have  been  hesitating  before,  and 
shirking,  and  walking  around,  and  on 
this  very  day  lift  it  up  and  do  it. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

A  man  is  relieved  and  gay  when  he 
has  put  his  heart  into  his  work,  and 
done  his  best;  but  what  he  has  said  or 
done  otherwise  shall  give  him  no  peace. 
— R.  W.  Emerson. 

Every  day  that  is  born  into  the  world 
comes  like  a  burst  of  music,  and  rings 
itself  all  the  day  through;  and  thou 
shalt  make  of  it  a  dance,  a  dirge  or  a 
life  march,  as  thou  wilt. — Carlyle. 

While  it  may  occasionally  occur  that 
individuals  have  profited  by  falsehood 
and  sharp  practice,  history  fails  to 
record  any  advantage  gained  to  a  na- 
tion by  those  means. — Macaulay; 

The  first  of  the  conditions  on  which 
depends  our  nearness  to  the  Diety  is 
sincerity.  We  must  have  a  hearty  love 
for  the  truth  in  every  person  and  sub- 
ject and  in  every  place. — A.  D.  Mayo. 

We  throw  away  whole  handfuls  of 
time  in  needless  waste,  and  suffer  no 
compunction;  but  if  God  *  *  *  take 
from  us  any  expected  hours,  we  burst 
into  faithless  tears. — James  Martineau. 

Of  all  teachings,  that  which  presents 
a  far-distant  God  is  the  nearest  to  ab- 
surdity. Either  there  is  none,  or  he  is 
nearer  to  every  one  of  us  than  our 
nearest  consciousness  to  self. — George 
Macdonald. 

Be  resolutely  and  faithfully  what  you 
are,  be  humbly  what  you  aspire  to  be. 
Be  sure  you  give  men  the  best  of  your 
wares,  though  they  be  poor  enough; 
and  the  gods  will  help  you  to  lay  up  a 
better  store  for  the  future.  Man's 
noblest  gift  to  man  is  his  sincerity; 
for  it  embraces  his  integrity  also. — 
Thoreau. 

The  world  is  to  be  developed,  not  by 
the  attainment  of  great  effects  by  indi- 
viduals, not  by  striking  or  singular  and 
starlike  natures  that  are  to  shine  forth 
and  take  possession  of  the  world,  but 
by  the  consecration  of  the  smallest 
powers  everywhere;  by  the  men  who 
are  exercising  their  power  upon  poor 
material,  simply  taking  the  finer  mate- 
rial with  finer  impulses,  and  doing  the 
best  that  they  can  do  with  the  powers 
that  God  has  given  them. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

Perhaps  that  same  Being,  that  could 
with  a  glance  look  through  the  course 
of  the  Israelitish  nation,  from  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, has  designs  of  mercy  on  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  through  the  un- 
paralled  blessings  which  He  has  be- 
stowed on  this  great  people.  And 
have  not  His  dealings  with  our  beloved 
country  some  connection  with  the 
causes  which  will  bring  forward  that 
happy  day,  to  which  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  looking  with 
earnest  prayer  ? — Mary  Lyon. 


Attorney — "  You  say  this  defendant 
kissed  you  in  a  dark  room  ?  " 

Fair  plaintiff — "  Yes,  sir." 

Attorney — "  Will  you  please  explain 
to  the  court  how  you  came  to  enter  a 
dark  room  with  the  defendant?  " 

Fair  Plaintiff— "  O,  it  wasn't  dark 
when  we  went  in.  We  turned  the  light 
out  afterward." — New  York  Herald. 
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The  Bravest  Battle. 


The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 

On  the  map  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not — 
It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Not  with  cannon  or  battle-shot, 

With  sword  or  mightier  pen; 
Not  with  wonderful  word  or  thought 

From  the  lips  of  eloquent  men. 

But  deep  in  some  patient  mother's  heart, 

A  woman  who  could  not  yield, 
But  silently,  cheerfully  bore  her  part, 

Aye,  there  is  the  battlefield. 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song, 

No  banners  to  flaunt  and  wave, 
But,  oh,  their  battles,  they  last  so  long— 

From  the  cradle  e'en  to  the  grave. 

—Selected. 


Tom  Perch's  Penny. 


Tom  Perch  was  busy  turning  out  his 
pockets  on  the  market  steps,  and  Pe- 
ter Brown  Was  sitting  on  the  rail 
above,  anxiously  watching  him.  Tom 
had  such  a  lot  of  pockets,  and  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  want  to  put  every 
little  thing  back  again.  There  was 
string  enough  to  fly  a  kite,  marbles, 
three-cornered  pieces  of  glass,  nuts,  a 
dried-up  apple,  a  torn  picture  paper 
and  a  coin  that  rolled  away  down  the 
steps  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Peter 
flew  after  it  and  brought  it  back  in 
triumph. 

"  Why,  that's  a  penny,  Tom!  " 

"  Yes,  but  it's  no  use;  it's  a  bad  one." 

"  It  looks  good  enough." 

"  It  doesn't  sound  good  enough.  No- 
body'll  take  it." 

Peter  rubbed  it  up  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  jacket;  it  shone  quite  nicely  in  the 
sunshine.  He  could  see  nothing  wrong. 

"You  can  keep  it  if  you  like,"  said 
Tom  benevolently,  "  it's  no  use  to  me." 

Peter  lost  no  time  stowing  it  into  his 
own  pocket,  for  fear  Tom  should  change 
his  mind;  pennies,  good  or  bad,  came 
his  way  far  too  seldom.  It  was  easy 
for  Tom  to  talk  lightly  about  it;  he  got 
tots  of  others  and  did  not  need  to  care. 
Peter  did  not  wait  to  see  if  any  more 
treasures  were  likely  to  follow.  He 
went  off  promptly  to  show  the  penny 
to  his  small  brother  Jack,  and  talk  over 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 

"  Toffee!  "  decided  Jack,  without  any 
hesitation,  and  Peter  could  think  of  no 
better  invesment. 

"  All  right;  we'll  go  to  the  new  shop 
at  the  corner;  it  will  be  all  fresh 
there." 

They  polished  up  the  penny,  till  it 
looked  worth  six  common  good  ones; 
then  they  went  away  to  the  new  shop, 
and  asked  for  the  best  butterscotch. 

"Where's  your  money,  first?"  in- 
quired the  man. 

Peter  laid  the  bright  penny  gently  on 
the  counter.  The  man  spun  it  down 
and  tossed  it  back  wrathfully. 

"Come,  get  out  this.  Don't  try 
any  tricks  of  that  kind,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.    Off  you  go!  " 

It  was  a  little  discouraging,  and  Jack 
pattered  out  as  fast  as  his  small  legs 
could  carry  him,  too  frightened  to  say 
one  word  till  they  were  safely  out  of 
that  street. 

"We'll  never  go  near  that  man's 
shop  again,"  said  Peter  indignantly. 
"  Catch  me  polishing  up  any  more  pen- 
nies for  him.  We'll  go  to  an  old  shop 
and  get  bulls'  eyes  this  time." 

The  bulls'  eye  shop  was  a  small,  dark 
place,  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  They 
ought  to  have  been  glad  to  get  the 
chance  of  such  a  clean  bright  penny, 
but  they  were  not. 

"  Run  away  out  of  this,"  ordered  the 
woman.  "  I  want  no  bad  money  here; 
it's  hard  enough  to  get  a  living,  with- 
out that." 

"  I  believe  Tom  Perch  was  about 
right,"  said  Peter,  mournfully,  as  they 
wandered  back  to  the  market  steps. 

"  He  said  it  wasn't  a  bit  of  use;  he'd 
not  have  given  it  away  if  it  had  been." 

There  was  a  great  square  yard  in 
front  of  the  market,  at  one  corner  of  it 
stood  a  little  apple  stall — old  Mary's. 
She  was  a  kind  old  body,  and  had  often 
given  Jack  a  battered  orange  or 
squashed  pear. 

Peter  looked  across  the  square  at 
her  thoughtfully. 

"Old  Mary  hasn't  got  a  counter  to 
ring  pennies  on,"  he  said  slowly;  "  and 
she  can't  see  very  well.  We  might  go 
and  get  some  apples  out  of  her  with  it." 


Jack  sprung  up  with  a  brightening 
countenance.  Peter  sat  still,  turning 
the  penny  over  and  over  in  his  dirty 
palm. 

"  Come  on,  Peter,  quick;  she'll  pick 
us  out  big  ones." 

"  That's  just  why  I  don't  like  to  give 
it  to  her,"  said  Peter,  doubtfully.  "It 
didn't  matter  about  the  shops;  she's 
different." 

"  But  they  wouldn't  take  it  at  the 
shops,"  protested  Jack,  who  was  too 
small  to  understand  the  difference. 

Peter  did  understand,  but  the  pile  of 
apples  looked  very  tempting.  After 
all,  apples  were  a  great  deal  better 
than  toffee,  or  bulls'  eyes  either,  and 
they  hadn't  had  one  for  weeks.  He 
stood  staring  at  them,  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind,  Jack  pulling  at  him  with 
might  and  main,  till  old  Mary  noticed 
it  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Peter's  got  a  penny  to  by  apples," 
explained  Jack,  "  and  now  he  won't." 

"  Then  it's  the  right  place  he's  come 
to,"  said  old  Mary,  picking  out  a  big 
red  apple  from  the  pile  at  her  elbow, 
and  holding  it  out  insinuatingly;  "and 
there's  two  little  ones  into  the  bargain, 
and  that's  more  than  he'll  get  for  his 
penny  in  the  market  here  my  little 
man." 

Peter  knew  that  quite  well.  Jack 
was  watching  him  wistfully.  To  think 
they  had  been  turned  out  of  two  shops 
already,  and  yet  Peter  would  not  make 
up  his  mind! 

"It's  a  real  beauty,  Peter;  look  at 
it." 

It  was  a  beauty;  nobody  knew  when 
they  would  get  the  chance  of  another 
like  it.  Peter  handed  over  the  penny 
to  old  Mary,  who  slipped  it  into  her 
big  pouch  without  any  suspicion;  and 
away  they  went  with  the  apples,  the 
big  red  one  and  two  little  ones. 

It  was  a  funny  thing,  a  very  funny 
thing;  Peter  could  not  understand  it  at 
all;  but  somehow  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  begin  that  big  apple.  Jack 
ate  up  the  two  small  ones — they  did 
not  count  for  much  either  way;  but 
Peter  sat  and  looked  at  that  noble 
apple,  and  wondered  what  evil  fate 
would  overtake  him  for  cheating  old 
Mary  out  of  it. 

They  were  still  on  the  steps,  but  at 
the  other  end  of  the  market,  half  a  mile 
away  from  Mary's  stall.  People  went 
up  and  down,  and  stared  curiously  at 
the  boys  who  looked  so  discontented 
over  their  apple.  Peter  put  it  into  his 
pocket  out  of  sight  at  last. 

"It's  no  use  grumbling — you're  not 
going  to  get  a  bite  now,"  he  told  Jack 
curtly;  "  perhaps — mind  it's  only  per- 
haps— you'll  get  a  piece  to-night.  I 
wish  Tom  Perch  had  kept  his  old  penny 
and  then  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of 
cheating  anybody." 

"  There's  a  man  going  to  ride  a  bike 
up  the  steps!"  cried  Jack  suddenly, 
jumping  up  to  see  the  performance. 

But  the  man  didn't.  He  vaulted  off 
at  the  bottom  step,  and  hauled  it  up 
under  his  arm.  At  the  top  door  he 
stood  still,  and  looked  in  doubtfully. 
The  alleys  inside  were  crowded,  there 
was  little  space  for  bicycles. 

Peter  was  up  the  steps  after  him  in 
an  instant. 

"Hold  your  bike,  sir?  " 

"  You'll  not  go  playing  tricks  with 
it?  "  demanded  the  man  sharply. 

"No,  sir." 

"  Well,  stand  away  at  the  side  here, 
and  keep  it  steady — so;  I'll  be  back  in 
two  minutes.  Mind  I'll  see  you  if  you 
move  an  inch." 

The  man  vanished  inside.  Peter 
held  on  the  bar  in  grim  earnest.  He 
counted  the  spokes  in  the  wheels,  the 
notches  in  the  chain.  Before  be  got  to 
the  end  the  owner  came  back. 

"  That's  right;  there's  a  penny  for 
you." 

Peter  took  it  and  immediately  rang 
it  twice  over  on  the  top  step. 

"What's  that  for?  "  asked  the  man. 
"  The  penny's  all  right." 

"Well,  the  last  one  I  got  wasn't," 
said  Peter,  "  and  it's  been  no  end  of 
brother." 

The  man  laughed,  and  went  lumber- 
ing down  the  steps  with  his  machine. 
Peter  followed  three  steps  at  a  time  to 
where  Jack  was  waiting. 

"See  here,  Jack;  do  you  know  what's 
going  to  be  done  with  that?  " 


"Toffee,"  suggested  Jack  again, 
cheerfully. 

"  Toffee!"— scornfully.  "No;  we're 
going  straight  to  give  it  to  old  Mary 
and  then  we  can  begin  to  eat  that 
apple." 

"Why,  you  said  just  now  you 
wouldn't  eat  it  till  night,"  said  Jack, 
rather  puzzled  by  these  rapid  changes. 

"  Well,  we're  not  going  to  wait  till 
then,  that's  all.    Come  away." 

"Dear  me!  Have  you  got  another 
penny  already?  "  cried  old  Mary,  when 
he  held  it  out  to  her. 

"No,  I  want  to  change  it  for  that 
other  one;  it  wasn't  good." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  find  it,  mixed  up 
with  all  the  rest?  " 

"Oh,  I'll  find  it  quick;  it's  a  lot 
cleaner  than  yours." 

He  plucked  it  out  instantly  from  the 
handful  she  brought  out  of  her  pocket. 

There  was  a  grating  close  by  over  a 
drain,  and  Peter  deliberately  dropped 
the  deceitful  penny  between  the  bars. 

"  There,"  he  said,  with  a  great  sigh 
of  relief;  "  that's  the  end  of  Tom 
Perch's  penny.  Now  we'll  go  and  eat 
up  that  apple  as  hard  as  we  can."- — 
Exchange. 

The  Girl  and  Her  Brother. 


"Gain  your  brother's  confidence,  my 
dear  girl,  else  you  will  have  no  influ- 
ence over  him,"  writes  Ruth  Ashmore, 
of  "A  Sister's  Influence  Over  Her 
Brother,"  in  the  August  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  "  Force  yourself  to  be  inter- 
ested in  whatever  he  tells  you.  Let  no 
escort  be  as  charming  to  you  as  he  is. 
Make  him  find  pleasure  in  the  same  so- 
ciety that  you  do,  and,  if  for  some  rea- 
son he  finds  it  tiresome,  then  arrange 
to  go  in  another  set,  but  always  a  good 
one,  which  he  will  appreciate  and  in 
which  he  will  be  appreciated.  If  you 
have  any  accomplishment,  urge  your 
brother  to  be  a  student  with  you.  If 
you  are  a  good  pianist,  never  refuse  to 
play  the  tune  he  likes,  and  if  you  can 
induce  him  to  take  up  the  violin  or 
mandolin,  or  even  the  banjo,  so  much 
the  better,  for  then  you  two  may  be 
companions  in  melody  as  well  as  in  life. 
Never  forget  how  much  a  man,  and  es- 
pecially a  young  man,  likes  to  be  re- 
membered. The  tiny  token  on  his  birth- 
day, the  remembrance  on  the  holiday, 
the  little  letter  of  congratulation  sent 
when  he  succeeded  either  in  his  studies 
or  in  the  business  world — none  of  the 
small  pleasures  of  life  are  wasted  on  a 
brother.  A  brother  is  very  often  the 
reproduction  of  his  sister.  It  is  as  if 
he  were  a  mirror  into  which  when  the 
sister  looked  she  found  reflected  all  her 
faults  and  most  of  her  virtues." 


A  War  Echo. 


Wake  up  early,  chillun  ! 

Days  is  loDg  and  bright ; 
Sun  is  workin'  overtime 

To  give  us  lots  o'  light. 
So'jers  is  a  fightin' 

An'  we  mustn't  stop  to  play. 
Ev'y  minute's  precious, 

'Ca'se  we  got  dat  tax  to  pay. 

Bees  is  makin'  honey 

An'  de  boss  he  pull  de  plow 
De  corn's  a  raisin'  tassels 

Jes'  as  fast  as  it  knows  how. 
De  pigs  is  eatin'  faster 

An'  de  hens  is  cacklin'  gay, 
Ain'  no  time  foh  loafin' 

'Ca'se  we  got  dat  tax  to  pay. 

— Washington  Star. 


Equal  to  any  Emergency. 


California  girls  are  equal  to  any 
emergency — from  sewing  on  a  button 
to  running  a  combined  harvester  which 
cuts,  threshes  and  sacks  at  the  same 
time.  Three  young  women  took  pos- 
session of  Andrew  Carlson's  harvester 
which  was  at  work  west  of  Red  Bluff, 
says  the  Sentinel.  J.  D.  Sweeney,  the 
regular  driver,  was  relieved  by  Miss 
Eva  Burt,  who  drove  thirty-two  horses 
and  mules  like  a  veteran.  Miss  Eva 
Cain,  teacher  in  the  Antelope  school, 
tended  the  header  and  Miss  Minnie 
Hickman  was  general  boss  and  kept 
everything  moving  smoothly.  Around 
and  around  the  field  went  the  ponder- 
ous machine  in  charge  of  the  young 
women,  and  Mr.  Carlson  declares  that 
they  made  the  biggcot  run  of  the  sea- 
son, turning  out  for  the  day  over  300 
sacks  of  wheat. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Sweet  Chow  Chow. — One  gallon  cab- 
bage, two  quarts  green  tomatoes,  one 
pint  of  onions,  one-fourth  cup  green 
peppers;  chop  all  fine  and  add  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  table- 
spoon mustard,  one  tablespoon  ginger, 
two  tablespoons  cloves,  two  tablespoons 
salt,  three  tablespoons  cinnamon  or 
three  or  four  sticks  cinnamon.  Put  all 
in.  three  quarts  vinegar  and  boil  until 
cabbage  is  tender. 

Raspberry  Pie. — Caver  a  pie  plate; 
with  a  thin  layer  of  rich  paste.  Put  om 
a  rim  and  fiil  the  center  with  breadl 
crusts.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  and,, 
when  done,  remove  the  bread  and  fill 
with  raspberries  which  have  been 
rolled  in  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  stiff,  add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  sugar,  spread  over  the 
berries  and  brown  it  slightly  in  the 
oven.    Serve  cold  with  cream. 

Puree  Crecy. — Steam  two  medium- 
sized,  finely  chopped  carrots  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  saucepan,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  then  moisten  with  one  quart 
of  white  broth,  adding  half  a  cupful  of 
raw  rice,  one  bouquet  and  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Cook  thoroughly  for  thirty 
minutes,  then  strain  through  a  fine 
colander.  Finish  with  half  a  cupful  of 
cream  and  serve  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  croutons. 

Blackberry  Shrub.  —Pick  over  and 
wash  the  berries;  mash  and  heat  over 
hot  water  until  the  juice  flows  freely, 
then  press  and  strain.  To  two  quarts 
of  the  juice  add  one  pound  of  sugar. 
Tie  in  a  muslin  bag  one  ounce  of  stick 
cinnamon,  two  dozen  cloves  and  two 
dozen  allspice.  Drop  this  bag  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  sweetened  juice, 
heat  slowly  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Set  aside,  and,  when  cold,  take  out  the 
spices,  add  one  pint  of  good  brandy  and 
bottle. 

Baked  Cucumbers. — Peel  good-sized 
cucumbers,  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise 
and  remove  the  seeds.  For  three  cu- 
cumbers allow  three-quarters  of  a  cup- 
ful of  soft  bread  crumbs,  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  melted,  one 
teaspoonful  of  finely  chopped  onion, 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  dash  of  cayenne.  Fill  each  half  with 
this  mixture,  heaping  it  on  over  the 
top,  lay  on  a  buttered  pan  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven  until  the  cucumbers  are 
tender. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Bites  of  fleas  and  the  stings  of  mos- 
quitoes or  bees  will  be  relieved  by  rub- 
bing with  a  menthol  pencil  or  bathing 
with  alcohol,  ammonia  or  camphor. 

To  renovate  old  lace  which  has  be- 
come yellow  make  a  lather  of  ivory  soap 
and  fill  a  glass  jar.  Drop  the  lace  into 
it  and  set  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours, 
rinse  in  clear  water,  then  spread  it  on 
a  window  pane  on  which  the  sun  is 
shining. 

One  of  the  small  but  essential  points 
in  the  roasting  of  meats,  often  neg- 
lected or  not  understood  by  the  aver- 
age kitchen  priestess,  is  that  hot  fat 
rather  than  hot  water  should  be  used  to 
baste  them.  Start  the  fat  of  the  roast 
with  a  little  butter  or  good  drippings, 
and  then  depend  upon  the  juices  to  con- 
tinue the  process.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  all  roast  meats 
need  a  hot  oven  to  start  with.  After- 
ward the  heat  should  be  tempered. 

Orange  sorbet  is  particularly  deli- 
cious. Make  a  syrup  of  three  cups  of 
sugar  and  three  cups  of  water,  add  the 
grated  peel  of  five  Valencia  oranges, 
and  let  it  boil  quickly  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. Add  the  strained  juice  of  a  dozen 
Valencia  oranges  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon;  freeze  immediately  and  serve  at 
once.  The  sorbet  should  be  a  rich 
shade  of  yellow.  These  ices  are  usually 
served  in  the  dainty  cups  of  crystal 
that  are  made  for  the  purpose,  or  in 
the  little  impromptu  cups  of  orange  or 
lemon  rind  already  described.  Candied 
rose  leaves  or  violets  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  decoration,  scattered  over 
these  ices. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  10,  1898. 


.i/./v. 

— @- 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  »  65>4®   66        I  64?s@  65« 

Thursday.    65!b®   66%  64*®  65* 

Friday    «*%®  ™*  ®>H®  66% 

Saturday   68*®  67«  66  @  66* 

Monday  .   66*  66*®  65* 

Tuesday   65H®  66«         64%®  65% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week:  c.    ,  7. 

Sept.  Dee. 

Wednesday   5s  V-ii  5s   5  d 

Thursday   5s  7J»d  5s  «fd 

Friday    5s  9^d  5s  8*d 

Saturday   to  10Hd  5s  g£d 

Monday   5f  5s  6*U 

Tuesday   5s  9*d  5s  5  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  *1  24*®  1  23 K 

Friday   1  24«@1  26 

Saturday   I  267«®1  25 

Monday   1  25«®l  24 

Tuesday   1  32fc®l  23  *   @  

Wednesday   1  23*@1  22X   @  

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  is  without  im- 
provement, despite  the  fact  that  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets  have  shown  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter tone  than  during  previous  week.  Specu- 
lative values  in  Chicago  and  Liverpool  are  a 
little  higher  than  a  week  ago,  while  Call 
Board  values  here  touched  the  lowest  lev- 
els established  so  far  the  current  season. 
Spot  values  remained  poorly  defined,  but  buy- 
ers endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
market  for  spot  wheat  was  quotably  lower 
than  at  date  of  last  review.  While  the  effort 
is  being  made  to  hammer  down  prices,  the 
market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings,  and 
free  purchases  are  not  possible  at  the  rates 
quoted. 

While  it  is  generally  regarded  that  in  the 
way  of  cereal  production  California  has  very 
little  to  be  thankful  for  this  season,  especially 
by  those  who  consider  only  the  immediate 
present,  a  little  reflection  should  convince 
almost  any  one  that  the  wheat  growers  of 
this  State  are  more  to  be  congratulated  than 
condoled  with.  If  there  had  been  a  big  yield 
in  the  State  this  year  the  chances  are  very 
decidedly  that  prices  would  have  ruled  so 
very  low  that  growers  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  back  a  new  dollar  for  an 
old  one,  leaving  them  no  better  and  perhaps 
worse  off  than  at  present.  As  it  is,  wheat  has 
been  lately  offering  in  this  center  from  out- 
side points  at  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
production  in  this  State.  With  no  noteworthy 
failure  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
with  a  bumper  yield  in  many  of  the  heavy 
wheat-growing  sections,  it  is  natural  that 
prices  should  be  at  a  low  range.  Under  simi 
lar  conditions  in  previous  seasons  values  have 
been  almost  invariably  under  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Two  such  bumper  years,  taking  the 
world  at  large,  rarely  if  ever  come  together, 
just  as  two  dry  seasons  in  succession  through- 
out this  State  are  an  event  yet  unknown.  An 
occasional  dry  season  is  almost  a  necessity  to 
the  grain-growing  lands,  as  in  no  other  man- 
ner would  much  of  the  soil  be  given  a  chance 
to  recuperate.  Certainly  no  better  time  could 
be  selected  to  rest  the  soil  than  the  present 
year.  Future  crops  on  this  rested  land  will 
be  increased  in  consequence,  with  prospects 
of  bringing  better  prices  than  are  now  obtain- 
able. Where  the  benefit  to  the  farmer  comes 
in  is  difficult  to  discern  when  his  crop  will  not 
bring  more  and  maybe  less  than  cost  of  seed- 
ing and  harvesting,  leaving  him  only  impov- 
erished land  for  his  trouble.  This  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  but  is  deserving  of  being 
even  more  strongly  emphasized  than  in  pres- 
ent remarks. 

California  Milling  11  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  ®1  25 

Oregon  Valley   1  20  @1  25 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  25  @1  35 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  25 

OH  qualities  wheat   1  12*@1  22* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.26%@1.22%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.23%@ 
1.22%;  May  1899,  f  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

18.97-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations         7s2Hd(a7s4d  6s7d@6sSd 

Freight  rates   21*®23Jis  26i<@27*8 

Local  market   11.50®  1.55  tl.20®1.25 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Some  large  quantities  of  flour  have  lately 
gone  outward,  mainly  on  contracts.  Note- 
worthy among  the  shipments  is  that  by  the 
last  China  steamer,  which  carried  31,895  bar- 
rels. Trade  on  local  account,  has  not  been  ac- 
tive, nor  have  values  developed  any  change 
for  the  better.  Spot  supplies  are  not  of  heavy 
volume. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  4U®3  65 

Country  grades,  extras   4  U)®4  15 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  I5@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  U0®4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 


Barley. 

There  was  a  better  tone  to  the  market, 
with  prices  at  a  slightly  higher  range,  both  on 
Call  Board  and  for  offerings  by  sample,  imme- 
diately following  last  review,  but  the  im- 
provement was  of  short  duration.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  boom  barley  values  to  any  mate- 
rial degree  from  levels  already  above  those 
current  on  either  oats  or  corn.  Most  of  the 
demand  ordinarily  for  barley  is  for  feed  pur- 
poses, bringing  it  into  direct  competition  with 
other  cereals,  more  especially  with  oats.  The 
latter  is  considered  worth  25  per  cent 
more  per  cental  than  barley  for  feeding  horses. 
Fair  oats  are  now  offering  at  about  same  fig- 
ures as  No.  1  feed  barley,  and  choice  oats  are 
obtainable  at  an  advance  of  not  to  exceed  10 
per  cent  over  the  price  of  best  feed  barley. 
When  it  comes  to  brewers'  needs  it  is,  of 
course,  not  an  easy  matter  to  supplant  barley 
with  other  grain,  but  if  producers  had  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  brewers  and  maltsters  for  an 
outlet  for  their  barley,  the  acreage  would 
have  to  be  cut  down  to  very  small  compass,  as 
compared  with  present  proportions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  17*®  1  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  15  ®1  17* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  |1.18%@1.15%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  *  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  tl.lt>%@ 

1.15%  ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Values  continue  on  fully  as  low  levels  as 
were  current  at  date  of  former  review,  with 
demand  decidedly  limited.  Some  millers  and 
dealers  are  carrying  oats  which  cost  consider- 
ably above  the  prices  now  ruling,  and  this 
naturally  causes  them  to  feel  discouraged, 
prospects  being  poor  for  these  holders  coming 
out  even.  Indications  are  that  there  will  be 
little  speculative  demand  for  new  crop,  except 
at  figures  too  ridiculously  low  to  be  accepted 
by  growers  or  to  be  seriously  considered.  The 
crop  East  is  reported  to  be  turning  out  lighter 
and  poorer  than  anticipated,  and  this  may 
help  matters  somewhat  on  this  coast  later  on. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  22*@1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  115  @1  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  21*@1  25 

Milling  1  27*®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    ®  

Corn. 

Supplies  are  mainly  Eastern  product,  Large 
Yellow  and  White,  and  are  being  held  close 
to  the  figures  last  quoted.  The  market  is 
not  firm,  however,  and  under  selling  pressure 
existing  values  could  not  be  sustained.  Most 
if  not  all  of  this  corn  is  owned  by  local  dealers 
and  jobbers.  Small  yellow  is  in  the  same  in- 
significant supply  as  before  noted,  with  de- 
mand also  very  slim  at  the  rates  demanded. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  ®1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  07*®  1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  25   @1  30 

Eastern  Mixed  105  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ft  lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

The  same  inactivity  and  absence  of  firmness 
prevail  as  previously  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  20 

Buckwheat. 

As  there  is  none  offering  and  no  inquiry 
whatever,  values  are  necessarily  very  poorly 
defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Sllverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

A  very  firm  market  continues  to  be  expe- 
rienced for  all  white  varieties  of  beans,  with 
strength  perhaps  more  pronounced  on  Small 
White,  Pea  and  Lady  Washington  than  on 
other  kinds.  Limas  are  also  ruling  against 
buyers,  with  no  likelihood  of  their  being  any 
noteworthy  quantity  grown  this  season.  Col- 
ored beans  are  still  ruling  very  quiet,  but  are 
being  in  the  main  steadily  held.  Under  sell- 
ing pressure  prices  would  have  to  be  shaded 
in  favor  of  buyers,  but  if  there  was  free  pur- 
chasing full  current  quotations  or  more  would 
have  to  be  paid. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2J10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90   @2  15 

Lady  Washington   1  80  ®1  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  35   @2  45 

Bayos.good  to  choice   2  65   @2  75 

Reds   2  75   @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ffil  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  out- 
lined as  follows  by  a  New  York  authority,  ac- 
cording to  recent  advices  by  mail,  prices 
quoted  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

General  trade  has  not  been  quite  so  good  this 
week,  and  the  upward  turn  in  values  has  been 
checked  for  the  present  at  least.  Many  of  the 
local  buyers  supplied  their  immediate  needs  last 
week,  and  have  not  been  inclined  to  make  further 
additions  to  their  stock,  and  the  speculative  trad- 
ing which  was  recently  so  Important  a  factor  is 
now  missing.  But  the  very  firm  reports  from  the 
country  are  now  giving  support  to  the  position 
here,  and  there  is  a  generally  steady  feeling. 
Choice  Marrow  are  held  at  $1.60  and  such  sales  as 
are  making  are  at  that  price;  off  grades  have  no 
certain  value.  Best  marks  of  State  Medium  in 
barrels  are  jobbing  at  11.40;  car  lots  can  be  bought 
for  less.  Fine  quality  of  Pea  in  bags  are  offering 
at  $1.30,  but  jobbing  sales  of  choice  in  barrels  are 
at  $1.32*®  1.35,  latter  rather  extreme  at  the  close. 
Exporters  have  taken  some  more  Red  Kidney  at 
$1.95@2.00,  which  gives  holders  confidence  in  pres- 


ent values.  White  Kidney  remain  very  quiet. 
Nothing  doing  in  Turtle  Soup.  Yellow  Eye  steady 
but  slow.  Strong  advices  from  the  Pacific  coast 
have  stimulated  speculative  buying  of  Lima,  and 
the  market  has  advanced  sharply;  last  sales  at 
$2.20,  and  some  lots  now  held  higher.  The  demand 
for  green  peas  has  been  very  slack  all  the  week, 
but  receipts  are  moderate  and  prices  well  sus- 
tained. 

Dried  Peas. 

No  business  to  record  in  either  domestic  or 
imported.  Values  remain  nominally  as  previ- 
ously quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  ®1  75 

Wool. 

There  is  a  little  business  doing,  enough  to 
relieve  the  market  from  the  air  of  stagnation 
which  has  characterized  it  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  year.  Transfers  are  within 
range  of  unchanged  quotations,  but  extreme 
figures  are  difficult  to  realize,  these  being 
more  in  accord  with  holders'  ideas  than  with 
the  bids  of  dealers.  More  wools  could  have 
been  readily  placed  if  owners  had  been  willing 
to  grant  moderate  concessions.  This  week's 
Panams  steamer  took  283,000  lbs.  grease  wool 
for  Boston. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®17 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  18  @15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11   (a  13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  ®15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  ®12 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®I2 

Nevada,  as  to  condition    12  ®15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  (ml4 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®U 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern  Mountain   9  @11 

Hops. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  life  in  the  local 
market,  and  the  situation  is  wholly  devoid  of 
new  or  interesting  feature.  Hops  of  this  sea- 
son's curing  should  commence  coming  forward 
in  wholesale  quantity  in  about  thirty  days. 
Unless  the  world's  crop  turns  out  much  lighter 
than  now  anticipated,  values  are  not  likely  to 
rule  any  better  if  as  good  as  during  the  past 
season.  Without  a  material  shortage  in  the 
East  or  in  Europe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  satis- 
factorily dispose  of  the  surplus  on  this  coast. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   9  ®13 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop  mar- 
ket: 

There  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  trade  all 
the  week.  In  a  few  instanccs;brewers  have  called 
for  stock  on  previous  contracts,  but  these  deliv- 
eries have  been  so  small  as  to  make  no  stir  on  the 
streets.  New  business  has  not  been  accomplished 
to  any  extent,  and  there  is  an  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  buyers  that  was  not  looked  for  after  the 
dragging  trade  of  the  spring.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  change  of  importance  in  holders'  views 
as  to  prices.  Remaining  stock  of  1897  hops  are 
light  everywhere,  and  there  Is  no  disposition  to 
force  sales  at  the  expense  of  any  further  reduction 
in  values.  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  if  the 
goods  were  wanted  either  by  brewers  or  exporters 
present  rates  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. Increasing  interest  is  felt  in  the  growing 
crop  as  the  season  advances.  Recent  rains  in  this 
State  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  yards 
somewhat,  but  the  estimates  from  most  reliable 
sources  indicate  a  lighter  yield  than  last  year.  In 
Oregon  it  looks  as  if  the  crop  would  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year;  complaints  of  vermin  come 
from  many  sections  but  they  arc  not  as  general  as 
a  year  ago.  Advices  from  England  do  not  indicate' 
any  improvement  in  the  plantations,  but  German 
mail  reports  are  slightly  better  owing  to  more 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  weak  tone  continued  to  prevail  in  the  hay 
market  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings,  these 
being  in  much  more  liberal  supply  than  re- 
quired for  the  immediate  demand,  and  buyers 
showing  little  or  no  inclination  to  purchase 
of  the  same  beyond  present  needs.  Fancy 
wheat  hay  could  be  promptly  placed  at  an  ad- 
vance on  top  quotations,  but  there  is  more  of 
this  sort  offering.  The  quality  of  this  sea- 
son's hay  is  of  a  low  average.  Straw  was 
offered  rather  freely  and  market  was  weak 
at  last  quoted  decline. 

Wheat  14  00®  17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00@17  00 

Oat  12  00®  15  50 

Barley  12  00®  14  00 

Timothy  13  00®  15  50 

Alfalfa  11  00@12  50 

Compressed  13  00@17  00 

Straw,  fi  bale   50®  75 

BHUatnJfa. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  continued 
favorable  to  the  buying  and  consuming  inter- 
est, with  supplies  ahead  of  the  demand. 
Rolled  barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  not  ob- 
tainable at  material  concessious  from  previous 
rates. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®  16  50 

Middlings  17  50@21  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50®26  50 

Cornmeal  23  50f»24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50® 25  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  continues  to  be  offered  very 
sparingly  and  is  stiffly  held,  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  until  another  season  rolls  around,  as 
there  will  be  practically  none  harvested  on 
this  coast  the  present  year.  Flaxseed  market 
is  quiet  at  about  same  rates  last  noted.  Bird 
Seeds  remain  without  quotable  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  3  25(43  50 

Flax  1  90®2  15 

Per  lb 

Canary  2*@21i 

Rape  2*®3 

Hemp  2J£«»SS4 

Alfalfa,  Utah    —  ®— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Very  little  demand  is  now  being  experi- 
enced for  Grain  Bags  from  the  interior  of  this 
State,  the  season  being  practically  ended. 
Some  inquiry  on  Oregon  and  Washington 
account  is  noted,  but  bags  are  not  required 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  PosUWi  Curl 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniment*  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*    Impossiblt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  draefrists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargei  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  lta  use. .  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TITB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4»  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


there  as  in  this  State,  most  of  the  wheat 
being  held  in  elevators  in  bulk  until  it  goes 
aboard  ship.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat 
in  question  will  not  go  afloat  until  next  sum- 
mer, bags  for  the  same  will  not  be  required 
until  then.  Fruit  Sacks  are  in  moderate  re- 
quest at  unchanged  figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x38,  spot  4  62*@l  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  86®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  28  @27 

Gunnies   9*®I0 

Hean  bags   4*@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*®  8 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  quiet  and  weak,  with  pros- 
pects of  prices  declining  in  the  near  future. 
Pelts  are  ruling  in  favor  of  buyers,  but  values 
remain  quotably  as  noted  a  week  ago.  Tallow 
is  commanding  fairly  steady  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Uull». 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs....  — @10*       —  ®  9* 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9*      8*<a  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...    9  ®  9*       8  ®  8* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9*       — ®  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10         — ®  9 

Dry  Hides   16@18*     13  @13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15         — @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18@20       16  @— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00®  1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  ®1  26 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  @90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*@30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  3X 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  @37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Although  stocks  are  very  light,  the  quality 
of  this  year's  crop  is  of  a  much  higher  average 
than  was  generally  expected,  considering  the 
dry  season.  There  is  some  of  this  year's 
product  which  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality. 
Market  is  firm  at  quotations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6   ®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*a  6 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7   @  8* 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  are  light,  both  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior.   Wholesale  purchasing  is  difficult  to 

effect. 

Fair  to  choloe,  »  lb  23  ®25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Values  for  beef  remain  quotably  about  as 
last  noted,  with  supplies  and  demand  rather 
evenly  balanced.  Mutton  went  at  fully  as 
easy  rates  as  preceding  week,  with  offerings 
fairly  liberal.  Hogs  arrived  quite  as  freely 
as  preceding  week,  and  receipts  were 
quite  liberal  as  compared  with  the  demand  at 
recent  rates.  The  tendency  of  values  was, 
in  consequence,  to  slightly  lower  levels.  The 
market  at  close  was  steady  at  decline. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   6  ®  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6*c;  wethers   6*®7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3S®  4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3*@  3S 

Hogs,  large  hard   3fc@  3* 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  SH 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4J£®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6*®  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   5  ®  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  IB  lb   7*®  8 

Poultry. 

Choice  young  stock  was  in  fair  request  and 
brought  slightly  better  prices  than  previous 
week.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with 
large  and  fat  Fryers,  and  full-grown  young 
Roosters  in  fine  condition.  Broilers,  large  and 
small,  tended  slightly  in  favor  of  sellers.  For 
Old  Chickens,  however,  and  old  fowls  o 
nearly  every  description,  the  market  was 
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weak  and  the  demand  poor.  Three  cars  of 
Eastern  poultry  arrived  within  the  week. 


Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  13  ®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  f,  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  25@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00@6  00 

Fryers  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  2  50@4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  75®3  00 

Geese,  $  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  f>  pair  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  12V4@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  12V4@1  25 


Butter. 

Market  for  best  qualities  of  fresh  butter, 
both  creamery  and  dairy  product,  is  firm  and 
higher,  as  anticipated  in  last  issue.  Choice 
to  select  dairy  is  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable.  Fancy  marks  of  both  creamery  and 
dairy  are  going  to  special  custom  at  an  ad- 
vance on  best  figures  warranted  as  a  quota- 
tion. Lower  grades  are  not  commanding  any 
pronounced  advance  on  former  rates,  but  are 
cleaning  up  fairly  well.  Packed  butter  is  be- 
ginning to  receive  attention.  Stocks  of  the 
latter  are  liberal. 


Creamery  extras,  *  lb  23  @24 

Creamery  firsts  22  @23 

Creamery  seconds  21  @22 

Dairy  select  21  @22 

Dairy  seconds  17  @20 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 


Cheese. 

Stocks  are  not  large  and  are  more  apt  to 
show  decrease  than  Increase  during  the  next 
few  months.  Market  is  firm  throughout, 
with  every  prospect  of  so  continuing  during 
the  balance  of  the  current  season.  Rich  and 
mild  new  cheese  is  especially  in  light  supply 
and  salable  to  advantage,  some  favorite 
makes  commanding  in  a  small  way  a  slight 
advance  on  top  quotations. 


California  fancy  flat,  new  10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   9   ®  W% 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar   W,@U 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9V4@11 


Eggs. 

Choice  or  select  eggs,  direct  from  ranch  or 
hennery,  and  which  could  be  guaranteed  as 
Al  in  every  particular,  were  a  rather  scarce 
article.  Market  for  such  stock  was  firm  and 
higher,  with  some  sales  above  the  advanced 
quotations  noted  herewith.  Ranch  eggs  show- 
ing defects  and  common  qualities  of  store- 
gathered  did  not  command  much  better  prices 
than  last  quoted,  having  to  come  into  direct 
competition  with  Eastern  and  cold  storage 
eggs.  The  latter  were  in  liberal  stock. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 20  @22J4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @19 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @19  - 

Vegetables. 

There  has  been  active  export  demand  for 
Onions.  To-day's  steamer  for  Australia  will 
take  about  10,000  crates.  There  are  enough 
offering,  however,  for  all  requirements.  Sum- 
mer Squash,  Cucumbers  and  Egg  Plant  con- 
tinued in  liberal  receipt,  as  compared  with 
demand.  Tomatoes  were  not  in  excessive 
supply.  Corn  was  not  in  quite  such  heavy 
stock  as  preceding  week. 


Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  %  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  V  P>   2tf@  4 

Beans,  Lima,  1»  ft)   3@  4 

Beans,  Refuge,    ft>   — @  — 

Beans,  wax,  $  fb   2K@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f»  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,     sack   40®  75 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Cucumbers,  W  small  box   15®  20 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  ?6   2®  2</, 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   50®  75 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  B>   2tf@  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  ^  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fi  large  box   25®  5C 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  large  box   60®  85 

Pickles,  No.  I,  #  100  lbs   1  25®  1  50 

Pickles,  No.  2,  f,  box   40®  50 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ^  box     — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  $  large  box.    . .  25®  40 

Tomatoes,  $  large  box   1  00®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  $  small  box   40®  65 


Potatoes. 

Owing  to  brisk  shipping  demand,  and  fair 
inquiry  on  loeal  account,  stocks  were  not 
given  chance  to  accumulate  to  any  note- 
worthy degree,  although  receipts  showed 
some  increase  over  previous  week,  especially 
of  choice  in  boxes.  Quotable  values  were 
without  special  change.  Some  fancy  qualities 
brought  higher  figures  than  below  noted. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   60@1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ¥  ctl  —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,     ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   — @  — 

Early  Rose   60®  80 

Garnet  Chile   65®  80 

Sweet  River,  *  cental  2  50@3  50 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
The  market  was  more  liberally  stocked  with 
deciduous  fruit  in  bulk,  dependent  upon  can- 
ners  for  custom,  than  during  previous  week, 
and  was  in  consequence  not  quite  so  favorable 
to  the  selling  interest,  especially  for  common 
qualities,  the  bulk  of  offerings  being  of  this 
sort.  Common  Bartlett  Pears  were  rather 
plentiful  and  were  quoted  at  $15@20  per  ton, 
while  fancy  3-inch  fruit  was  scarce  and  was 
salable  at  $40@45  per  ton.  Clingstone  Peaches 


were  in  such  light  receipt  in  bulk  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way.  Choice 
to  fancy  Clings,  however,  will  not  lack  for 
custom  this  summer  or  fail  to  command  good 
prices.  Apricots  were  in  greatly  reduced  re- 
ceipt and  will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  stock. 
Plums  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  and  they 
had  to  be  exceptionally  desirable  as  to  size 
and  variety  to  draw  forth  bids  of  $12.50  per 
ton  from  the  cannery  trade.  There  were 
more  sales  of  Plums,  such  as  Washingtons  and 
Green  Gages,  at  $10  per  ton  than  at  higher 
figures.  Apples  of  ordinary  quality  were  in 
ample  receipt  for  the  demand  for  this  sort  of 
stock,  but  when  it  came  to  high  grade  fruit 
there  was  little  on  hand,  and  no  prospect  of 
these  being  a  glut  of  first-class  apples  at  any 
time  during  the  season.  Grapes  made  a  better 
showing  than  at  date  of  last  report,  sev- 
eral new  varieties  putting  in  an  appearance, 
but  stocks  were  by  means  heavy.  For  desir- 
able late  varieties,  fully  ripe,  good  prices 
were  realized.  Longworth  Strawberries 
were  scarce  and  higher.  Other  Berries  in 
season  ruled  steady.  Melons  were  in  im- 
proved request,  selling  at  a  wide  range,  as  to 
size  and  quality. 


Apricots,  K>  ton  40  00@65  00 

Apricots,  Royal,     box   50®  75 

Apples,  V  50-ft>.  box   50®  1  00 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   2  00®  4  00 

Currants,  f)  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   75®  1  25 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  60 

Gooseberries,  $  fb   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  $  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  f,  crate   75®  90 

Grapes,  White,     crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  f»  box  and  crate..     65®  90 

Grapes,  Malaga,  f,  crate   75®  90 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  ^  crate   2  50®  3  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  $  box   75®  1  00 

Nectarines,  White  #  box   50®  65 

Mutmeg  Melon,  $  box   1  00®  2  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  60-tti.  box   50®  1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  ton   15  00@30  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  $  large  box   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   4  50®  6  00 

Peaches,  ^  box   25®  50 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  ^  ton  .  .60  00(a>75  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 20  00@30  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  $  box   20®  40 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  H  ton  10  00@12  00 

Prunes,  f,  box  or  crate   25®  60 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,     crate   — ®  — 

Watermelons,  per  100   6  00@15  00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Changes  since  last  review  in  the  market  for 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  have  not  been 
numerous,  but  have  been  without  exception  to 
higher  prices  and  to  improved  conditions. 
Apricots  have  already  mostly  passed  into 
second  hands,  with  market  firm  at  unchanged 
quotations.  The  output  will  aggregate  prob- 
ably not  over  one- tenth  that  of  last  season. 
Peaches  are  beginning  to  come  forward  and 
are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  at  6%@6%c 
for  invoice  lots  averaging  prime  quality;  cor- 
respondingly better  prices  are  ruling  for 
choice  to  fancy.  Prunes  are  higher,  with  4c 
now  asked  for  the  four  sizes  Santa  Claras,  and 
3%c  being  about  the  minimum  figure  on  the 
product  of  outside  districts.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  estimates  of  the  crop  decrease. 
Dropping  is  reported  heavy.  The  fruit  will 
run  largely  to  small  sizes.  Apple  market  is 
firm,  with  6%c  about  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  choice  evaporated  can  be  secured  on 
contract  for  delivery  in  sixty  or  ninety  days. 
Pears  and  figs  cf  last  crop  are  wholly  out  of 
stock  and  no  new  have  yet  been  received. 


EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  fb   9  @10(£ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  11  @12(4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   —  @— 

Apples,  in  boxes   6H®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   —  @ — 

Nectarines,  White   5V4®  6tf 

Nectarines,  Red   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  ®  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  @12^£ 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  —  @— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   —  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  —  @ — 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6  @  6M 

50— 60's   4H@  4% 

60— 70's   32£@  4 

70— 80's   3H@  3H 

80— 90's   3  @  SH 

90— 100's   23i£®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  Syt@3%c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tD  boxes, 
He  higher  for  50-ft)  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%@  4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3i4® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4y, 

Apples,  quartered   4K@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  @  by% 

Plums,  unpltted   1   @  \yt 


The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent 
mail  from  New  York: 

Enough  business  is  doing  in  evaporated  apples 
to  make  a  very  satisfactory  reduction  of  stock 
from  week  to  week,  and  the  market  maintains  a 
firm  position.  Late  sales  have  been  chiefly  at  8% 
@9c  for  prime,  9j^c  for  choice,  and  9V4c  is  an  inside 
rate  for  fancy,  few  of  which  remain  in  first  hands. 
Low  grade  fruit  is  neglected.  There  seems  to  be 
less  disposition  to  speculate  in  futures  at  the  high 
prices  asked,  and  but  few  transactions  have  been 
reported  lately.  Sun  dried  sliced  apples  have  had 
a  few  jobbing  sales  at  3H@4c  for  fine  stock,  and 
two  or  three  cars  of  good  Western  coarse  cut  have 
changed  hands  at  about  314@35£.  Cores  and  skins 
about  steady  but  quiet.  Several  samples  of  new 
Georgia  peeled  peaches  have  been  shown  this 
week;  they  indicate  a  good  quality  of  stock,  but 
in  order  to  meet  the  best  demand  it  will  be  well 
for  dryers  to  make  them  a  little  thicker,  and  to  be 
careful  not  to  get  any  black  fruit  mixed  in.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  here  that  fancy  will  open  at 
about  8c,  and  prime  to  choice  at  6@7c;  poor  fruit 
will  bave  to  sell  lower.  The  unfavorable  reports 
regarding  the  raspberry  crop  have  stimulated 
some  speculative  buying,  and  several  sales  of 
new,  August  delivery,  have  been  made  at  10c;  it  is 
now  difficult  to  buy  at  that  and  we  hear  of  11c  bid 
for  September  delivery.  The  old  stock  is  In  cold 
storage  and  not  offering.   New  cherries  offering 


quite  freely  from  the  South  and  the  sales  are 
mainly  at  8@8V4c.  Huckleberries  and  blackberries 
very  dull.  California  apricots  are  firm  under 
stronger  advices  from  the  coast.  The  entire  out- 
put this  year  is  not  expected  to  exceed  200  cars; 
last  year  the  shipments  were  upward  of  1200  cars. 
Peaches  steady.   Prunes  working  out  moderately. 


Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   9  @12 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3%®  8 


Raising. 

Market  is  very  quiet,  with  no  observable 
pressure  on  the  part  of  either  sellers  or  buyers. 
With  the  growers'  compact  now  thoroughly 
established  and  controlling  over  85  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  the  State,  a  steadier  and  more 
satisfactory  market  is  expected  than  has  been 
realized  for  several  seasons  past. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft>  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft)  3(4® — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2>^@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1V4@2 

Sultanas  2y,@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  12£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @1H 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  practically  bare.  Lemons 
are  in  only  moderate  supply  and  market  in- 
clines decidedly  in  favor  of  sellers,  especially 
for  best  qualities.  Limes  have  been  scarce 
most  of  the  week,  but  are  in  better  supply  at 
this  date,  and  market  is  easier. 


Oranges— Navel  f*  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet    — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   — @  — 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 


Nuts. 

The  Los  Nietos  Walnut  Association  is  re- 
ported having  fixed  the  price  for  coming  crop 
at  7c  for  No.  1  soft  and  paper  shell,  6c  for  No. 
1  hard  shell  or  standards  and  2c  less  for 
second  quality,  these  figures  being  for  deliv- 
eries aboard  cars  at  points  of  production.  The 
spot  market  for  nuts  of  all  sorts  remains 
quotably  unchanged. 


California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7V4®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  4Vi 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6!4@  7!4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @  7V4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  6y, 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ® — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4J4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  year 

158,993 

434,217 

519,177 

Wheat,  ctls 

96,107 

284,251 

691,651 

Barley,  ctls 

27,851 

106,221 

343,068 

7,310 

39,535 

32.740 

4,450 

9,735 

18,050 

150 

2,035 

4.410 

Beans,  sks 

1,171 

6,348 

36,645 

Potatoes,  sks 

13,889 

101,054 

98,638 

23,012 

12,092 

Hay,  tons  

4,434 

17,475 

19,777 

Wool,  bales 

1,351 

7,447 

9,491 

358 

188 

EXPORTS. 


/Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

128,580 

280,128 

327,284 

58,336 

200,049 

600,021 

,  ,  ,  .  2,389 

19,648 

257,289 

287 

2,890 

2,696 

Corn,  ctls  

150 

2,364 

5,450 

Beans,  sks  

539 

5,734 

29,176 

385 

3,696 

7.295 

2,211,593 

2,153,500 

Hops,  ft>s  

466 

78,329 

48,034 

Honey,  cases.. 

3 

218 

858 

Potatoes,  pkgs. 

325 

7,786 

5,302 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Aug.  10.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  firm.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  f<  D).;  prime  wire  tray,  8V4c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8?i(ffi9c;  choice,  9^c;  fancy,  9!^c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  If*  ft).  Apricots,  Royal,  8^®I0c; 
Moorpark,  10@12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@8c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  Aug.  5.— California  fruit  sales: 
Nectarines — $2.45  single  crate.  Plums— Wickson, 
$2.30  single  crate;  Bradshaw,  90c®*!. 90;  Japanese, 
$1@1.80;  Egg,  80c@$1.42;  Columbia,  75c@$1.20; 
other  varieties,  70c®$1.05.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.70 
(82.30  per  box;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.80  per  box;  Beurre 
Clalrgeau,  75c  per  half  box.    Prunes— Gros,  $1.40® 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi- 
ment Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

OERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 


are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1.80  single  crate;  Italian,  $1;  German,  75c@$l; 
Tragedy,  85@90c;  Hungarian,  80c.  Peaches — 
White  Freestone,  90c@$1.50;  Late  Crawfords,  $.120 
rai.30;  Early  Crawfords,  65c®$l. 20;  Tuscan  Clings, 
$1.15:  Susquehannas,  $1.20:  Strawberry,  $1.15;  Fos- 
ter, $1.10@1.15.  Grapes— Sweetwater,  $1.20  single 
crate.    Eighteen  cars  sold. 

Chicago,  Aug.  5.— California  fruit  sales:  Pears 
—Bartlett,  $1.35®  1.65  per  box;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.35.' 
Prunes— Gros,  $1.35®1.55  single  crate;  German, 
$1.25<ai.30.  Plums— Egg,  $l.05®1.35  single  crate; 
Columbia,  90c;  Bradshaw,  65(as80c.    Six  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Aug.  8.— California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $2.25@2.60.  Grapes— Malaga,  $1.45 
(5>1.50.  Plums— Columbia,  $1  13;  Yellow  Egg,  $1.13 
fill. 30.  Prunes— German,  $1.05;  Silver,  $1.30@i  90; 
Italian,  $1.19. 

Chicago,  Aug. 8.— California  fruit  sales:  Grapes 
—Malaga,  $1.60. 

Chicago,  Aug. 9.— California  fruit  sales:  Grapes 
—Malaga,  $1.35;  Fontainbleau,  $1.  Pears— Bart- 
lett, $2.25®2.50.  Peaches— Crawford,  $1.10.  Plums 
— Kelsey  Japan,  $1.18;  Gros,  $1.23.  Prunes— Ger- 
man, $1.18.   Nine  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Aug.  9.  —  California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $2. 15(<i'2.50,  average  $2.39.  Peaches 
—Early  Crawford,  $1.30@1.50,  average  $1.40;  Late 
Crawford,  $1.40@1. 65,  average  $1.54;  Susquehanna, 
$t.64;  Morris,  $1.75;  Stump,  $1.90;  Elberta,  $1.76; 
Brandywine,  $1.65.  Nectarines— $1.60.  Plums— 
Kelsey  Japan,  $2.12;  Yellow  Egg,  $1.25@1. 40,  aver- 
age $1.35;  Columbia,  $1.15®1. 55,  average  $1.25; 
Bradshaw,  $1 .10®  1.30,  average  $1.20.  Prunes— Ger- 
man, $1.20®  1.35,  average  $1.28.  Fourteen  cars  sold. 

Boston,  Aug.  9 —California  fruit  sales:  Pears 
—Bartlett,  $I.65@2.30,  average  $2.10.  Peaches- 
Early  Crawford,  95c@$l.35,  average  $1.20;  Late 
Crawford,  $1.25@1.65,  average  $1.35;  Crawford 
Clings,  $125;  Susquehanna,  f  1.25®  1.65,  average 
$1.54;  Elberta,  average  $2  20.  Plums— Quacken- 
bos,  average  $1.40;  Bradshaw,  75c®$1.05.  average 
89c;  Yellow  Egg,  average  $1.20.  Prunes— German, 
$1@1. 35,  average  $1.23;  Gros,  ll@1.70,  average$1.35; 
Silver,  $1@1.50,  average  $1.35.    Eleven  cars  sold. 


The  Oregon  Prune  Crop. 


According  to  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
turist, there  has  been  too  much  damp, 
showery  weather  for  the  good  of 
prunes  during  the  past  month.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  fungus  already  devel- 
oped in  the  fruit.  The  trees  are  gener- 
ally in  a  fine,  healthy  condition,  but 
will  need  dry  weather  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe  or  there  is  likely  to  be  consider- 
able damage.  Perhaps  there  are  not 
more  prunes  showing  traces  of  fungus 
now  than  there  were  three  years  ago, 
when  there  was  a  fine  quality  of  fruit; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
a  greater  sense  of  security  about  the 
crop  if  there  were  no  fungus  to  be 
found  in  the  prunes.  Buyers  are  now 
in  a  very  conservative  frame  of  mind  as 
to  prices  and  talk  of  starting  at  about 
a  cent  a  pound  less  than  they  paid 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  last  year. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
disposition  to  contract  prunes  for  fu- 
ture delivery  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton this  year. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Methods  in  Orange  County. 


By  A.  S.  Bradford  of  Placeniia  at  the  University  Banners' 
Institute  at  Fullerton. 

Upon  irrigation  and  cultivation  chiefly  depends 
the  production  of  crops.  There  are  three  methods 
of  irrigation  practiced — first,  by  flume  and  furrow; 
second,  by  blocks  or  basins  ;  third,  by  flooding  the 
whole  surface. 

The  third  method  is  but  little  used  except  in  grow- 
ing hay  or  on  rough,  cloddy  land,  or  land  with  weeds 
or  trash  on  the  surface.  It  gives  in  most  cases  a 
poor  irrigation,  but  assists  in  putting  the  soil  in 
good  condition  to  receive  irrigation  by  other  meth- 
ods. Perhaps  where  the  soil  is  very  sandy  or  porous 
this  system  may  be  necessary. 

The  Block  System. — The  system  of  blocks  or  forms 
is  used  principally  in  Orange  county,  very  little  of  it 
being  done  elsewhere.  This  is  done  by  running  the 
ridges  between  the  rows  of  trees  so  as  to  make 
square  checks.  A  checker  board  will  illustrate  this 
method  nearly,  with  the  tree  in  the  center  of  each 
check.  Very  often  the  disk  cultivator  is  run  first 
where  the  ridges  are  to  be,  with  discs  on  the  in- 
throw.  This  makes  a  large  ridge  where  ground  has 
not  been  cultivated  quite  deep  enough.  The  cross 
ridges  are  put  in  first.  This  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  in  which  the  water  runs.  Then  the 
others  are  put  in.  The  "  go-devil  "  is  run  to  shut  off 
the  eyes  or  openings  on  one  side  of  the  block,  and, 
the  ditches  being  put  in,  it  is  ready  to  irrigate. 

The  Furrow  and  Flume  System. — This  has  always 
been  used  in  the  upper  valleys  and  is  coming  into 
general  use  in  this  vicinity.  One  should  have  a 
flume  of  wood  or  cement  for  the  water  to  run  in,  so 
that  the  streams  can  be  properly  controlled.  The 
flume  must  be  constructed  somewhat  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  irrigator  and  the  soil ;  also  the 
volume  of  water  to  be  carried.  I  will  describe  how 
to  make  a  wooden  flume,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
for  several  reasons :  First,  it  being  a  great  deal 
cheaper  and  will  last  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
My  first  flume  has  been  down  nearly  seven  years  and 
is  apparently  as  good  as  ever.  Second,  the  wooden 
flume  can  be  carried  about  one-half  above  the  ground, 
which  allows  the  water  to  run  out  of  the  holes  eas- 
ily. The  cement  flume  having  to  be  placed  lower  in 
the  soil  the  ground  has  to  be  raised  so  that  it  will  be 
full  to  force  the  water  out  and  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  gate  being  on  the  inside  one  has  to 
reach  so  deep  into  the  water  to  regulate  the  stream. 

Building  the  Wooden  Flume. — I  think  16-foot  lum- 
ber is  better  than  larger,  as  it  is  lighter  to  handle. 
I  prefer  8-inch  sides,  with  18-inch  bottom,  or,  in 
some  cases,  10-inch  sides  with  16-inch  bottom.  At 
the  entrance  I  put  the  flume  nearly  on  a  level,  with 
just  a  trifle  of  fall,  and  place  the  first  length  about 
i  inch  in  the  ground,  and  as  it  goes  along  and  comes 
up  too  high,  put  in  a  drop  of  2  or  3  inches,  or  more 
if  necessary,  and  so  on  through  the  length.  The 
first  section,  however,  should  be  about  2  feet  wide, 
narrowed  to  the  size  of  the  flume  so  as  to  control  the 
stream.  Collars  should  be  put  around  the  flume 
every  8  feet  of  distance  ;  that  is,  one  in  the  center 
and  one  to  cover  the  joints  at  each  end.  These  col- 
lars should  be  2x3-inch  stuff  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
and  1x3  on  top.  This  makes  a  strong,  durable 
flume.  The  length  of  the  flume  should  be  divided  so 
the  stream  will  decrease  as  it  goes  along ;  the  size  of 
the  flume  should  be  decreased  also,  say  from  16 
inches  to  14,  12,  10,  8-inch — the  sides  being  the  same 
throughout  or  reduced  so  as  to  have  10-inch  sides  on 
the  16-inch  bottom  and  8-inch  sides  on  the  rest — 
nailed  to  the  side  of  the  bottom. 

The  gates  should  be  about  30  inches  apart  and  on 
inside  instead  of  outside,  as  they  will  collect  less 
trash,  the  hole  through  the  wood  making  a  lodgment 
for  leaves,  etc.,  and  in  the  narrow  and  flat  flume  it 
is  much  easier  to  fix  the  gates  ;  you  do  not  have  to 
stoop  so  low  or  put  the  hand  into  the  water  much. 
All  flume  material  should  be  of  the  best  redwood, 
and  soft  lumber  should  be  used,  as  the  hard  warps 
and  cracks. 

The  Furrows. — From  eight  to  nine  furrows  for 
trees  set  24  feet  apart  is  sufficient.  The  lower  three 
or  four  rows  of  the  orchard  are  blocked  up  by  some 
to  catch  and  hold  the  water  from  running  away  at 
the  lower  side.  I  prefer  to  let  the  water  waste  a 
little  the  last  three  hours,  as  at  no  time  should  there 
be  over  10  inches  if  the  streams  are  cut  down  small 
enough.  The  streams  should  be  run  in  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-half,  according  to  the  soil  and  fall  of 
ground.  I  commence  the  streams  small  and  increase 
if  necessary  later  on.  The  streams  should  be  kept 
as  near  together  as  possible,  and  when  the  end  is 
reached  the  gate  should  be  closed  down,  so  as  to 
allow  the  stream  to  just  trickle  to  the  end.  In  this 
manner  the  soil  will  become  thoroughly  wet  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  If  the  streams  are  run  too  fast 
the  most  of  the  water  will  be  wasted,  as  it  sticks  or 
cements  the  soil  so  it  will  not  take  the  water.  How- 
ever, on  some  loose,  sandy  soils  it  might  do.  Any- 
one by  a  little  practice  could  regulate  the  stream 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  only  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down.  This  way  of  irrigation 
is  more  natural  from  the  soil ;  it  does  not  pack  and 
dries  evenly,  while  after  blocking  the  land  dries  un- 
evenly— too  dry  in  some  places  and  too  wet  in  others 
— and  after  harrowing  it  cultivates  up  in  clods  of 
various  sizes  and  does  not  fall  back  in  fine  condition, 
but  rather  coarse  and  with  so  many  air  spaces  that 
it  soon  dries  out.  By  harrowing  after  irrigation  by 
the  furrow  system  the  soil  becomes  very  evenly  soft 
and  mellow — fine  as  sand — and  the  harrow  leaves  it 
in  the  best  condition  possible.  The  cultivator  then 
makes  a  perfect  mulch,  with  very  few  air  spaces,  if 
any,  and  the  soil  retains  its  moisture  much  longer 
and  an  orchard  will  get  along  with  less  water  and  do 
better  than  by  blocking,  and  the  cost  is  very  much 
less. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  irrigating  is  saved, 
besides  the  soil  works  so  much  more  easily  it  is  a 
large  saving  on  teams.  Two  horses  can  furrow  out 
ten  acres  in  one-half  day  easily.  The  other  way  four 
horses  are  required  to  ridge,  and  the  time  this  takes 
and  the  plowing  down  the  ridge  again  is  something 
for  every  orchardist  to  study  over.  When  the  fur- 
row system  is  once  used  it  is  always  used,  and  more 
water  can  be  put  into  the  ground  this  way  than  any 
other,  if  managed  properly. 

The  Waste  Water. — A  great  many  places  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  use  the  little  waste  water  in  this  way 
of  irrigating  without  blocking,  by  directing  it  along 
a  row  of  trees  or  a  small  alfalfa  patch,  or  in  other 
ways,  as  individual  interests  may  be  served  by 
the  water. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Marketing  English  Walnuts. 


By  G.  T.  Grow  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Rivera. 

Walnuts  are  not  a  commodity  essential  to  sustain 
life  like  grains,  meats  or  vegetables,  but  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  luxuries  with  bananas,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, etc.  For  this  reason,  in  marketing  walnuts 
we  must  aim  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate. 
The  day  has  passed  when  we  could  get  10  to  12  cents 
a  pound  for  walnuts  in  California  ungraded,  un- 
washed, unsulphured,  and  lots  of  them  with  husks 
on.  Our  walnuts  to-day  are  finding  a  market  far 
and  wide  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  therefore  it  be- 
hooves farmers  both  as  walnut  growers  and  decidu- 
ous fruit  growers  to  have  our  products  free  from  all 
imperfections;  second,  all  packages  should  be  graded 
to  a  uniform  size;  third,  every  article  should  be  first 
class  in  its  individual  sphere  and  every  article  plainly 
marked  as  to  what  it  represents. 

Grading. — Our  first  grade  of  walnuts  with  the  new 
grader  of  1 J -inch  mesh  is  all  right;  the  second  grade 
has  too  many  small,  worthless  nuts  and  should  be 
run  through  a  grader  to  clean  out  all  of  them  in  or- 
der to  elevate  the  second  class  of  nuts  in  the  market. 
I  believe  for  this  purpose  a  mesh  of  not  less  than  :{ 
inch  should  be  used.  I  believe  if  growers  would 
adopt  a  nice  cotton-duck  bag  it  would  give  a  better 
brand  as  well  as  show  off  the  nuts  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

Jnsjwction. — Each  growers'  incorporation  should 
have  two  inspectors,  one  to  inspect  nuts  at  the 
warehouse  and  he  should  be  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  outfit,  having  no  private  axes  to  grind; 
he  should  be  sharp,  quick  and  a  man  born  to  com- 
mand instead  of  one  to  be  led.  Where  $250,000 
worth  of  products  go  through  one  man's  hands  that 
man  should  thoroughly  understand  his  business  and 
not  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  about  that  time. 
He  should  have  a  sharp  eye  as  to  size  and  color,  as 
well  as  to  weight  of  nuts  by  his  hand,  in  order  to  de- 
tect faulty  meats  and  shells. 

Sulphuring. — A  second  inspector  should  see  every 
walnut  grower  once  in  a  season  when  he  is  sulphur- 
ing his  walnuts,  so  that  all  walnuts  of  the  association 
will  be  sulphured  the  same.  When  the  grocer  is 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  selling  the  soft  shell  first 
and  leaving  the  hard  shell  for  the  later  trade  all  will 
be  well  as  to  the  sulphuring  part  of  the  trade.  No 
nuts  should  be  in  the  sulphur  bath  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  covered  by  canvas  of  No.  40  duck  is  a  good 
quality. 

Gathering. — Walnuts  should  be  picked  up  every 
day  and  not  remain  in  the  sacks  over  night  for  fear 
of  heat  which  will  blacken  the  shell.  In  harvesting  no 
poles  should  be  used  for  fear  of  whipping  off  walnut 
buds  for  the  next  year's  crop.  No  nuts  should  be 
dried  in  the  hot  sun  for  fear  of  starting  the  oil:  if 
the  oil  is  started  they  are  ruined  for  keeping. 

Growing  Points. — I  have  succeeded  best  with  plant- 
ing trees  three  years  old,  trimmed  close  and  topped 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  Plant  corn  or  alfalfa  be- 
tween trees  so  that  the  land  will  not  be  sunburned, 
until  the  trees  shade  the  ground.  After  the  trees 
shade  the  ground  no  cultivation  except  to  keep 
weeds  down,  and  about  3  inches  deep  at  that. 

The  Future. — I  believe  southern  California  produces 
the  best  walnuts  in  the  world,  and  if  growers  will 


see  to  it  that  the  drying,  sulphuring  and  grading 
are  done  in  a  first-class  manner  instead  of  trusting 
it  to  second  and  third-class  hired  help,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  placing  our  walnuts  on  the  market  at 
a  fair  price. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Southern  California  Dairies. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California,  which  was  held  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  last  week, 
resulted  in  some  interesting  discussions  of  interest 
to  the  dairy  industry,  of  which  we  may  have  more  at 
a  later  time.  The  Chino  Champion  says  President 
C.  H.  Sessions  reported  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  present  status  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  southern  California.  He  stated  that  in  the 
five  southern  counties  there  are  forty-three  cream- 
eries. He  secured  statistics  from  twenty-four  in  re- 
gard to  their  production.  These  twenty-four  cream- 
eries buy  their  milk  from  851  dairymen.  During  the 
past  year  they  produced  603,578  rolls  of  butter,  for 
which  they  received  $275,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  receipts  of  the  sixteen  creameries  which  did  not 
report,  among  which  were  some  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  this  section,  would  raise  this  figure  to 
$500,000.  Two  cheese  factories  produced  787,000 
pounds  of  cheese  during  the  past  year,  for  which 
they  received  $80,000. 

Mr.  Sessions  declared  that  the  industry  was  capa- 
ble of  greatly  increased  development.  There  is  still 
room  for  great  growth  before  even  the  needs  of 
southern  California  are  filled.  During  the  past  year 
8266  cases  of  butter  were  shipped  into  southern  Cali- 
from  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  and  $200,000 
sent  away  to  pay  for  it.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
carloads  of  butter  were  brought  to  this  section  from 
the  East,  valued  at  at  least  $100,000. 


Co-operative  Silage  Concern. 


Clearwater,  Los  Angeles  county,  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  organization  of  farmers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  in  building  silos,  procuring  ma- 
chinery for  filling,  etc.  The  name  of  the  company, 
as  noticed  in  the  Cultivator,  is  the  Clearwater  Ensi- 
lage Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2000,  divided 
into  200  shares  of  $10  each.  The  amount  already 
secured  is  $1180.  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  for 
the  erection  of  silos,  for  the  preservation  in  their 
green  state  of  farm  crops.  The  directors  named  are 
C.  C.  Ridgway,  TI.  W.  Brewer,  T.  Gregory,  G.  Ger- 
man, J.  Clarbour,  all  of  Clearwater. 


SUGAR  BEET. 


Salinas  Sugarie. 


Work  on  the  sugar  beet  factory  at  Salinas  is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  Index  says  that  the  main 
factory  building  is  being  rapidly  bricked  in.  The 
north  end  has  been  completed  to  the  fourth  floor,  as 
has  the  west  and  a  portion  of  the  east  front.  The 
various  portions  of  machinery  which  have  been 
hoisted  in  sections  to  the  various  floors  are  now  in 
position,  engines,  pumps,  dynamos,  diffusion  tanks, 
quadruples  and  hundreds  of  other  pieces.  The  floors 
of  the  building  have  been  concreted  up  to  the  sixth 
story,  and  this  portion  of  the  work  will  soon  be 
completed. 

The  artesian  wells  are  the  present  great  attrac- 
tion, not  only  from  their  size,  being  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  also  from  their  flow.  No.  1,  which  has 
been  in  operation  over  two  weeks,  has  given  a  steady 
flow  of  1200  gallons  per  minute,  or  1,750,000  a  day, 
and  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  quantity  nor  has 
the  water  been  lowered  in  the  well — and  this  is  con- 
sidered the  poorest  of  the  three  now  down.  No.  4, 
has  reached  a  depth  of  142  feet.  Although  water 
has  come  up  in  the  casing  to  within  4  feet  of  the 
surface,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  wellborers  to  go 
down  34  feet  deeper  to  reach  astesian  flow. 


Sampling  Beets. 


The  sugar  factory  at  Chino  will  this  year  adopt  a 
new  system  of  sampling  beets  for  the  laboratory. 
Instead  of  selecting  average  sample  beets,  quarter- 
ing them,  grating  and  expressing  the  juice  for  the 
polariscope  as  heretofore,  a  machine  has  been  in- 
stalled for  rapidly  plugging  each  of  the  beets  in  the 
baskets.  The  plugs  extracted  are  ground  and  the 
juice  extracted  by  what  is  called  water  digestion.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  method  is  more  correct  than  the 
old,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  selection  of  beets,  where 
preference  might  be  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  plugging,  as  it  is  well  re- 
cognized that  different  parts  of  the  same  beet  will 
show  a  very  different  sugar  content  and  purity. 
The  new  plan  is  said  to  operate  satisfactorily  in 
Nebraska.— Champion. 
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Starting  a  Big  flachine. 


A  careful  engineer  starting  a  big 
pumping  engine  goes  about  it  in  a  very 
deliberate  manner.  Chief  Engineer 
Hodge,  in  charge  of  three  gigantic 
pumping  engines  at  the  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
waterworks,  gave  a  personally  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  subject  to  a  visi- 
tor who  happened  into  the  plant.  Turn- 
ing a  little  wheel  he  said:  "It  takes 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  start  one  of 
these  pumps.  I  am  turning  on  a  little 
steam  to  sort  of  warm  up  her  jacket 
before  she  gets  down  to  hard  work. 
A  machine  is  like  a  man  in  a  long  dis- 
tance race — she  has  to  get  limbered 
up  before  she  is  capable  of  her  very 
best  work.  The  work  this  engine  does 
when  she  gets  down  to  business  is  to 
take  500  gallons  of  water  out  of  the 
river  every  revolution  of  her  driving 
wheel  and  start  it  on  its  way  to  the 
consumers.  She  runs  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  revolutions  per  minute,  and  you 
can  easily  see  that  she  has  no  snap,  but 
earns  every  cent  of  her  wages."  Div- 
ing down  into  the  basement  Mr.  Hodge 
turned  a  valve  wheel  a  par),  of  the  way 
round,  and  then  went  up  stairs  and 
turned  on  a  little  steam  at  the  main 
valve.  Then  the  ponderous  driving 
wheel,  which  weighs  a  trifle  over 
twenty-eight  tons,  began  to  revolve 
slowly.  Down  into  the  basement  he 
went  again  to  open  the  intake  valve  a 
trifle  more  and  then  up  to  the  main 
steam  valve  to  give  her  a  little  more 
steam.  With  running  about,  turning 
a  little  wheel  here  and  there,  several 
assistants  also  helping  with  the  work, 
it  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
time  the  first  steam  had  been  turned 
on  until  the  big  machine  was  running 
at  regulation  speed  and  doing  a  re- 
gulation amount  of  work. 


A  day  is  the  name  for  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  rotates  once,  and  a 
month  for  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
revolves  once.  Then  since  tidal  fric- 
tion retards  the  earth's  rotation  and 
the  moon's  revolution,  we  may  state 
that  the  day  and  the  month  are  now 
lengthening  at  different  rates  which 
are  calculable,  although  the  absolute 
rates  in  time  are  unknown.  It  will  suf- 
fice for  a  general  comprehension  of  the 
problem  to  know  that  the  present  rate 
of  increase  of  the  day  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  month,  and  that 
this  will  hold  good  in  the  future.  Thus 
the  number  of  rotations  of  the  earth  in 
the  interval  comprised  in  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  diminishes;  or  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  days  in 
the  month  diminishes,  although  the 
length  of  each  day  increases  so  rapidly 
that  the  month  itself  is  longer  than 
at  present.  For  example,  when  the 
day  shall  be  equal  in  length  to  two  of 
our  actual  days,  the  month  may  be  as 
long  as  thirty-seven  of  our  days,  and 
the  earth  will  spin  around  only  about 
eighteen  times  in  the  month. 


Accepting  a  check  of  a  corporation 
signed  by  its  treasurer  and  secretary 
in  payment  of  an  individual  indebted- 
ness of  the  said  secretary  and  treas- 
urer is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
A  great  deal  of  this  is  done  and  it 
usually  goes  through  all  right,  but  un- 
less the  recipient  of  such  a  check  has 
had  a  direct  or  an  inferential  assent  of 
the  corporation  that  the  check  may  be 
so  used,  it  is  not  a  valid  payment  and 
a  refunding  of  the  money  may  be  de- 
manded, because  the  check,  being 
signed  by  the  corporation  by  its  officer, 
puts  the  receiver  of  it  upon  notice  that 
the  funds  represented  by  it  are  corpo- 
ration funds,  and  are  not  to  be  diverted 
to  any  private  purpose  without  its 
consent. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— An  Astoria,  Or.,  factory  made  7,500,000 
salmon  cans  this  year. 

— The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  assessment  for  '98 
is  more  than  $61,000,000. 

— The  wool  sales  in  Lake  county,  Oregon, 
from  July  1st  to  14th  amounted  to  150,000. 

— Nearly  every  commercial  organization  on 
the  Pacific  coast  favors  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines. 

— Sheep  and  wool  sales  in  Lake  county,  Or., 
from  July  1st  to  September  1st  will  aggre- 
gate $250,000. 

— From  Pendleton,  Or.,  were  shipped  to  Ne- 
braska last  week  380  head  of  cattle  ;  they  sold 
for  3%  cents  a  pound. 

— The  first  locomotive  that  ever  moved  a 
wheel  in  Alaska  pulled  out  of  Skaguay  July 
21st  with  a  string  of  fiat  cars. 

— A  line  of  steamers  is  projected  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Puget  sound,  to  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  Siberian  railroad. 

— Work  has  begun  on  the  24-mile  piece  of 
railway  to  connect  the  Visalia  branch  of  the 
Valley  R.  R.  with  the  main  line  running  to 
Bakersfield,  Cal. 

—The  Mexican  railroad  reports  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  29th  week  of  the  year  of  $78,- 
389.88,  against  $77,378.62,  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1897. 

—The  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  is  building  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  of  sheet  steel,  a  tank  96  feet 
in  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  that  will  hold 
36,700  barrels  of  oil. 

—There  are  200,000  sheep  feeding  in  the 
mountains  of  Alpine  Co.,  Cal.  The  sheep 
license  tax  collected  this  season  by  that 
county  amounts  to  $6000. 

— In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  are  750 
miles  of  telegraph,  but  Manila  is  the  only 
town  that  has  a  telephone  system.  It  is 
owned  by  English  capitalists. 

— The  California  Board  of  Public  Works  is 
to  begin  the  work  of  building  the  jetty  at 
Newton  Shoals,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

— The  earnings  of  the  whole  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railway  system  for  the  third  week  of 
July  were  $239,434,  an  increase  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1897  of  $44,181. 

— A  cable  is  projected  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaii,  the  Ladrones,  the  Philippines  and 
Hongkong,  to  cost  $10,000,000.  The  Pacific 
Cable  Co.  is  capitalized  for  $100,000,000. 

— During  June  there  were  exported  from 
Progreso,  Mexico,  39,514  bales  of  henequen, 
weighing  6,454,434  pounds.  The  bulk  of  it 
went  to  the  United  States  and  England. 

— McLean  Bros.,  who  have  secured  the  con- 
tract to  run  the  3100-foot  tunnel  on  the  C.  &  N. 
railway,  in  British  Columbia,  estimate  that  it 
will  take  130  men  one  year  to  do  the  work. 

— The  Central  Pacific  road,  between  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  Truckee,  Cal.,  uses  coal  mined  at 
Evanston,  Wyoming,  which  costs  $3  per  ton  at 
the  mine,  and  annually  consumes  300,000  tons. 

—The  Mexican  government  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  Rossi  &  Chesio  to  exploit  the  de- 
posits of  guano  on  the  desert  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  coast  of  Yucatan  and 
Campeche. 

—Orange  shipments  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  for 
the  season  approximate  487,640  boxes— more 
than  double  those  of  last  year.  The  average 
f.  o.  b.  price  was  $1.75  per  box,  making  a  total 
of  $800,000. 

—The  California  Cotton  Mills  Co.  of  East 
Oakland,  Cal.,  will  increase  their  capital 
stock  from  $600,000  to  $800,000  to  enable  them 
to  increase  their  plant.  Over  300  people  are 
employed  at  the  mills. 

— Honolulu  is  to  be  fortified  and  made  one 
of  the  strongest  military  posts  in  the  Pacific. 
Major  Langfitt,  commanding  a  battalion  of 
United  States  volunteers  and  engineers,  goes 
there,  followed  by  400  expert  engineers. 

— It  is  estimated  that  the  salmon  pack  for 
the  season  of  '98  on  the  Columbia  river  will 
be  100,000  cases  below  the  average.  Figures 
compiled  by  the  Astorian  show  that  282,000 
cases  had  been  canned  up  to  the  1st  inst. 

— W.  A.  Bissell,  freight  manager  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system,  says  of  the  proposed  steamer 
line  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  Japan:  "The 
contract  for  the  line  is  signed,  and  the 
steamers  will  begin  their  trips  about 
Dec.  1st." 

— Oregon  capital  interested  in  the  fisheries 
of  Columbia  river  and  on  the  sound  reports 
the  season  late,  due  largely  to  the  cold 
weather.  Fish  are  slack  in  the  Columbia,  and 
the  run  of  sockeyes  on  the  sound  is  not  what 
it  usually  is  at  this  time  of  year. 

— The  clipper  lines  which  carry  freight  from 
San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  ports  have  made 
another  cut  in  their  rates.  Their  new  tariff 
ranges  from  15  to  20  cents  below  that  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  from  6  to  11  cents  under 
the  rates  recently  made  by  the  Panama  rail- 
road. 

—Men  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  supply  of  green  fruits  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia estimate  that  about  4000  carloads  will 
be  shipped  East  this  year,  against  5300  in  '97. 
The  shortage  is  chiefly  in  pears,  peaches  and 
apricots.  There  will  be  an  increase,  how- 
ever, in  the  shipments  of  prunes  and  raisins. 

—  A  citizens'  committee  at  Portland,  Or., 
has  secured  a  twelve-acre  tract  of  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  town  for  the  terminal  works 
of  the  Union,  Cornucopia  &  Eastern  Railroad, 
to  be  built  from  Union,  Or.,  to  the  Seven 
Devils  mines  in  Idaho.  Bids  have  been  asked 
for  the  construction  of  the  road,  bridges,  etc., 
for  a  distance  of  130  miles. 

— Work  on  the  breakwater  at  San  Pedro, 
Cal.,  is  to  start  Oct.  1st.  The  work  will  cover  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  wall  is  to  cost 
11,310,000;  is  to  be  8500  feet  long  and  of  pyra- 
midal shape.    The  top  section  will  be  30  feet 


across  and  the  base  175  feet.  It  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  stone,  except  at  the  exposed  ends, 
which  will  be  monoliths  of  concrete,  measur- 
ing 40x40x20  feet.  On  each  end  of  the  seawall 
will  be  a  light  to  guide  ships  at  night. 

— Everything  points  to  an  exposition  of  rare 
interest  at  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  State  fair 
this  year.  Sec.  Smith  says  he  has  assurances 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  will 
make  extensive  exhibits.  The  leading  fac- 
tories, being  in  and  about  San  Francisco,  usu- 
ally exhibit  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  that 
city.  This  year,  however,  there  will  be  no 
Mechanics'  Fair,  and  it  fs  expected  that  many 
of  the  usual  exhibits  will  go  to  Sacramento. 

— A  Guaymas  contractor  buying  iron  roof 
beams  in  Chicago  was  given  a  freight  rate  by 
rail  direct  of  $1.25  gold  per  cwt.,  by  the  car- 
load. A  railway  running  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  connecting  with  steamship  lines,  gave 
on  the  same  consignment  a  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Guaymas  of  $1.0%  per  cwt.  In  one  instance 
the  freight  would  travel  about  3000  miles 
without  transhipment.  In  the  other  it  would 
travel  more  than  10,000  miles,  and  be  tran- 
shipped four  times— yet  the  longer  route 
would  carry  it  cheaper. 

— According  to  local  reports,  Tulare  lake, Cal., 
which  is  usually  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the  United  States,  is  now  en- 
tirely dry.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  Kings 
county  states  that  not  a  drop  of  water  remains 
in  the  lake,  and  that  over  miles  and  miles  of 
the  former  river  bed  of  this  peculiar  lake  there 
are  exposed  millions  of  decaying  fish,  lying  in 
the  mud  and  tainting  the  breezes  which  blow 
over  that  portion  of  the  country.  The  nuisance 
has  become  so  great  that,  when  the  harvest 
is  over,  most  of  the  people  will  take  to  the 
hills  for  relief. 

—The  Coalinga  oil  of  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.,  is 
lighter  than  the  oil  of  Los  Angeles  and  is 
used  for  refining  purposes.  The  average 
depth  of  the  wells  is  about  750  feet.  Ten 
wells,  belonging  to  one  company,  have  been 
averaging  seventy-five  barrels  of  oil  each 
daily.  W.  H.  Watts  of  the  State  Mining 
Bureau  was  the  first  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  probable  value  of  this  oil  field,  which 
he  did  in  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Mining 
Bureau.  Los  Angeles  men,  who  own  320  acres 
of  land  five  miles  southwest  of  Coalinga,  on 
the  line  of  the  oil  belt,  are  about  to  form  a 
company  for  its  development. 

—The  Alaska  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co., 
composed  of  San  Francisco  men,  has  a  fran- 
chise from  the  Canadian  government  granting 
the  right  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  Canadian 
territory  over  the  Chilkoot  pass,  running 
along  the  lakes  and  up  the  Lewis  and  Yukon 
rivers  to  Dawson  City.  The  line  will  begin 
at  Juneau,  Alaska,  thence  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Dyea,  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  over  the  Chilkoot  pass.  It  will  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  Lewis  and  Yukon  rivers 
to  Dawson  City  and  on  to  Circle  City,  the  ter- 
minus. The  estimated  length  of  the  line  and 
its  branches  is  said  to  be  about  1000  miles. 

— Following  is  a  present  list  of  prices  in  the 
Klondike:  Flour,  $8  to  $10  per  sack;  bacon, 
50  cents  per  pound;  ham,  $1.75  per  pound; 
beans,  30  cents  per  pound ;  rice,  35  cents  per 
pound ;  butter,  $2  per  pound;  eggs,  $150  per 
case ;  lard,  75  cents  per  pound  ;  fresh  sausage, 
$1.25  per  pound;  sugar,  $1  per  pound;  con- 
densed milk,  $1.50  per  can;  lobsters,  $3  per 
can ;  syrup,  $3  per  can ;  oysters,  $25  per  can  ; 
oranges,  $1  each;  canned  meats,  $2  per  can; 
onions,  $1.50  per  pound;  cigarettes,  $25  per 
1000;  whisky,  $50  to  $75  per  gallon;  coal  oil, 
$30  per  gallon;  shoes,  $13  per  pair;  gum  boots, 
$25;  dressed  lumber,  $265  per  1000;  rough  lum- 
ber, $200  per  1000 ;  cheap  cigars,  $250  per  1000. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  26,  1898. 
608,094. — Table — J.  J.  Anderson,  Ellensburg,  Or. 
607.979.— Drawing  Beer— H.  C.  Black,  Oakland, 
Cal 

608,102.— Sash  Fastener— L.  H.  Bowman,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

608,108.— Raisin  Seeder— C.  S.  Cox,  Fresno,  Cal. 

608,110.— Handle  Fastener— G.  H.  Dunlop,  Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

607,844.— Snap  Hook— Francisco  &  Shaffer,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 
607,815.— Pump  Valve— H.  B.  Gale,  S.  F. 
607,930.— Egg  Boiler— T.  Holmes,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

608,U49. — Separator— R.  W.  Jessup,  S.  F. 
608,050.— Ship's  Galley  —  F.   Johnson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

608,131.— Current  Motor— H.  C.  Keeler,  Water- 
ville,  Wash. 

608,142.— Loading  Appliance  —  Kenfleld  &  El- 
vidge,  S.  F. 

607.933.— Folding  Tent— E.  N.  Laird,  El  Toro, 
Cal. 

607,935.— Demijohns— J.  Lenormand,  S.  F. 
608,074.— Harness— W.  R.  Phillips,  Pomona,  Cal. 
607,877.— Gate  Screen— A.  P.  Prichard,  Tacoma 
Wash. 

607.955.  — Rock  Drills— P.  H.  Reardon,  S.  F. 

607.956.  — Lumber  Rapt  — H.  R.  Robertson,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

607,965.— Boat  Propeller— S.  S.  Stevens,  Point 
Arena,  Cal. 

29,096.— Belt  Design— J.  F.  Rose-Soley,  S.  F. 
Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Design  for  Belt. — John  F.  Rose-Soley,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  29,069.  Dated  July  26, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  novel  design 
for  a  belt.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  flat 


strip  of  leather  or  other  desired  material  of 
suitable  width  having  the  body  portion  cut 
into  narrow  strips  to  form  as  many  plaits  as 
may  be  desired,  the  extreme  ends  being  left 
in  their  normal  uncut  condition.  By  a  pecu- 
liar process  of  manipulation  these  intermedi- 
ate strips  are  then  formed  into  a  braid  of 
three,  five,  seven  or  more  strands,  thus  pre- 
senting a  unique  and  attractive  appearance. 

Safety  Attachment  for  Demijohns.— J. 
Lenormand,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  607,935. 
Dated  July  26,  1898.  This  invention  has  for 
its  object  to  provide  a  means  for  preventing 
demijohns  and  like  articles  from  being  unlaw- 
fully removed  from  vehicles  in  which  they  are 
being  carried  to  customers  while  the  driver  is 
absent  delivering  an  order.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  metal  wire  rod  or  bar  secured 
within  the  wicker  covering  of  the  demijohn, 
and  a  ring  connected  with  said  bar  and  pro- 
jecting outwardly  through  the  wicker  cover- 
ing in  such  a  position  that  it  may  be  engaged 
and  locked  to  some  fixed  object.  The  wire  or 
rod  is  laid  against  the  demijohn  and  the 
woven  or  wicker-work  covering  is  woven  over 
the  demijohn  and  the  rod  which  is  bent  so  as 
to  enclose  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
demijohn.  A  loose  ring  is  secured  to  this  wire 
or  rod  and  extends  outwardly  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  covering,  and  a  rod  or  chain 
can  be  passed  through  the  rings  of  several  of 
the  demijohns  and  securely  locked  to  the  vehi- 
cle so  that  no  demijohn  can  be  removed  with- 
out first  unlocking  and  removing  the  rod  or 
chain. 


:'s  easy  to 
haul  a  big 
load  up  a.  i 
big  hill  if 
you  grease 


the 


igon 


wheels 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

Get  a  box  and  learn  why 
it's  the  best  grease  ever 

put  on  an  axle.  Sold  everywhere. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  16.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  190 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  unqupstlonably 
the  best  work  yet  Introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— 
Silos;  III— Silage;  IV— Feeding  of  Silage; 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  copv  to-day.  IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
I  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


j*  jt  THE    BEST  J*  J* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


In  Stock:   Windmills,  Tanks,  Pumps.  Pipes,  Water 

Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "JElgln" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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How  to  Use  a  Watch  as  a 
Compass. 


For  the  information  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  in 
their  zeal  apt  to  lose  all  directions  in 
the  woods,  I  give  my  method  of  finding 
my  way  back  again.  There  are  two 
requisites  necessary,  the  sun  and  a 
pocket  watch.  Of  course,  a  man  who 
knows  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
can  come  out  of  the  woods  with  the 
assistance  of  the  sun,  but  with  the  help 
of  his  watch  he  can  do  it  so  much  bet- 
ter and  more  exact. 

If  it  is  in  the  morning  and  you  want 
to  come  out  of  the  woods  in  a  southern 
direction,  take  your  watch,  open  it  and 


hold  it  in  your  hand  face  up.  If  the 
small  hand  points  at  ten  o'clock,  for  in- 
stance— it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence where  the  large  hand  points  to — 
set  the  watch  so  that  the  small  hand 
points  straight  to  the  sun,  so  that  the 
shade  will  be  easily  under  the  small 
hand.  Now  take  the  distance  from  X 
to  XII,  divide  into  equal  parts,  and 
the  result  is  XI,  which  points  to  the 
direction  you  want  to  take  if  you  want 
to  go  south.  If  your  destination  lies 
in  a  northerly  direction,  follow  the 
direction  given  by  V",  the  opposite 
of  X. 

If  it  is  towards  evening  and  you  want 
to  find  your  way  home,  place  the  watch 
so  that  you  get  the  shade  under  the 
small  hand,  the  same  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  the  small  hand  points  to  IIII, 
divide  the  distance  from  IIII  to  XII 
around  the  nearest  way,  the  result  of 
this  being  II,  which  gives  you  the 
direction  you  have  to  go  if  you  want  to 
go  south,  the  direction  north  being  in- 
dicated by  the  opposite,  VIII.  This  is 
one  method  to  find  your  direction  when 
you  have  a  watch  with  you.  Another 
method  is  given  by  nature  itself.  Look 
at  the  straight  giants  of  the  forest, 
and  you  will  find  that  on  the  side  where 
the  bark  is  darkest  the  northerly  winds 
are  blowing,  while  on  the  side  where 
the  bark  is  light  the  wind  blows  from 
the  south.  This  may  not  be  very  prac- 
tical information  for  men  who  look  for 


$100  Reward. 

For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle'S 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  wry 
possible  "U'tiy  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

■\Yhat  can  be  fairer  ? 
Used  an'd'cndorscd  by  Could  we  afford  to  do 
the  Adams  Ex.  (Jo.     tl1JSj    or    WOuld  this 

paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  colic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tattle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains.  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Kilty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

3/  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

|  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

workshop  experience,  but,  then,  it  is 
not  fair  to  have  all  work  and  no  play. 
— L.  H.  Avey,  Plaquemine,  Louisiana, 
in  New  York  Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
wright. 

The  occupations  of  the  American 
people  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  recently  published. 
The  total  number  of  people  engaged  in 
occupations  of  all  kinds  in  1890 
was  22,735,961.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  working  people  the 
females  form  17.22  per  cent. 
Divided  by  classes  the  working 
people  of  the  country  are  as 
follows:  Agriculture,  fisheries 
and  mining,  9,013,336;  profes- 
sional, 944,333;  domestic  and 
personal  service,  4,360,577;  trade 
and  transportation,  3,326,122; 
manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  5,091,293.  Over  59 
per  cent  of  the  workingmen 
are  married,  over  27  per  cent 
single,  over  3  per  cent  widowed, 
v^jv  and  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  di- 
vorced.  In  manufactures  and 
mechanics  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  numbering  611,482, 
make  up  the  greatest  element, 
with  dressmakers  and  milliners  fol- 
lowing, with  499,690.  There  are 
a  little  over  1,000,000  bookkeepers, 
clerks  and  salesmen,  690,658  merchants 
and  dealers,  5,281,557  farmers,  plant- 
ers and  overseers,  and  3,004,061  agri- 
cultural laborers,  349,592  miners,  and 
only  a  little  over  60,000  fishermen  and 
oystermen.  Professors  and  teachers, 
aggregating  347,344,  form  the  most 
numerous  of  the  professional  classes. 
Physicians  and  surgeons,  104,805,  come 
next;  then  lawyers,  89,630;  clergymen, 
88,203;  Government  officials,  79,664; 
musicians,  etc.,  62,155;  engineers  and 
surveyors,  43,239;  artists  and  art 
teachers,  22,496;  journalists,  21,849; 
and  actors,  9728. 


DISSTON'S 


The  California  correspondent  of  the 
Wine  Press  says:  "At  the  present 
time  there  is  more  or  less  speculation 
as  to  the  coming  crop  of  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  find  that  there  are  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Although  the  harvesting  of  the  grape 
crop  is  only  six  or  eight  weeks  off,  it  is 
too  early  to  make  anything  more  than 
a  general  estimate  of  what  the  harvest 
|  will  be.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  prospects  are  good  in 
grape-growing  counties  of  the  State, 
except  in  Fresno,  Santa  Clara  and  Ala- 
meda, where  the  reports  are  not  so 
favorable.  While  a  large  grape  crop 
is  not  likely,  the  California  vintage  for 
1898  will  be  up  to  the  average." 

A  servant  lass  at  an  inn  once  made 
a  funny  mistake.  Opening  the  door  of 
one  of  the  rooms  she  saw,  as  she 
thought,  the  handle  of  a  warming  pan 
sticking  out  near  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
"Bless  me,"  she  said,  "that  stupid 
Martha  has  left  the  warming  pan  in 
the  bed.  She  might  have  set  the  place 
on  fire."  Taking  hold  of  the  handle 
she  gave  it  a  violent  jerk,  when  up 
jumped  an  awakened  traveler,  shout- 
ing lustily:  "Halloa,  there!  Leave 
my  wooden  leg  alone,  will  you  ?  " 


Success  seems  to  come  suddenly 
sometimes,  but  nothing  really  worth 
while  was  ever  done  at  a  jump.  By 
looking  closely  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
road  was  paved  with  numberless  little 
details,  which  made  the  journey  quick 
and  easy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  genius  are  the  crowning  re- 
sults of  hard  work  concentrated  in  one 
direction. 


"The  fact  is,"  said  the  thoughtful 
man,  "that  almost  any  one  can  talk, 
but  good  listeners  are  rare."  "Non- 
sense," returned  the  man  who  jumped 
at  conclusions.  "Just  think  of  the 
number  of  married  men." 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  tn  Choose  It,  mid  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  Will.  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
■    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  bold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and/ulty  warranted. 

for  sale  by  all  dealers. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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They  Don't  %^ 
Break  Down, 

We  know  of  nothing  that  will  occasion  more  annoyance  and  possible  l<ms  in  the 
midst  <>f  a  husy  seasons  hauling  than  to  have  your  wapm  break  down.  The  remedy 
lays  in  buying  a  wagon  that  is  so  constructed  tiiat  it  can't  break  down. 

THE  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

isthatkindof  awagon.   It  is  •qaipped  with  ELECTKIO  LOW  HTKEL  W II  EELS 
which  brings  the  wagon  down  where  it  is  easy  to  load.    Hmad  face  tires  which  do  not 
cut  in  or  rut  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  makes  it  draw  easy.   No  wood  hubs  and 
felloes  to  rot  or  waip;  no  wood  spokes  to  shake  loose  and  break;  no  tin 


loose.  Stands  up  under  any  !  .■  I  a  team  can  draw,   l    ■  it  and  save  all  ex)« 
ELECTRIC  LOW  STEEL 


Eft 


rt'pai 

('(invert  the  old  wau' 
abuut  it  here.  Writ 


It  tells  the  whole  utory. 


foruur  free  book,  "Farm  saving: 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  lO,  Qulncy,  Ills, 


Fruit  Exchanges. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
San  Jose  on  July  30th,  says  the  Pacific 
Tree  and  Vine,  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  new  Fruit  Exchange  were 
reported  and  adopted.  Members  can 
list  their  products  with  the  secretary, 
have  them  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  buyers  are  invited  to  make  offers 
for  such  as  they  want.  All  offers  and 
bids  are  binding.  All  sales  will  be  re- 
corded. There  is  no  commission,  only 
a  membership  fee,  which  we  believe  is 
$2.50  in  this  case.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  settling  of  all  differences 
by  arbitration,  and  the  general  rules, 
so  far  as  applicable,  agree  closely  with 
those  of  the  Elgin  Butter  and  Cheese 
Exchange.  Fifteen  members  make  a 
business  quorum.  The  choice  of  officers 
was  postponed  until  a  longer  member- 
ship is  enrolled.  It  is  expected  to  get 
fairly  to  work  this  year,  and  all  who 
have  not  already  made  contract  will 
try  the  new  method  of  selling. 

The  Porterville  Fruit  Exchange  has 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  500 
shares  of  $10  a  share,  of  which  200 
have  been  subscribed.  The  following 
directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  M.  Burgess,  A.  G.  Schulz,  M. 
Davidson,  J.  S.  Lewis,  H.  F.  Brey  and 
Jas.  Willson.  The  officers  elected  were: 
A.  G.  Schulz,  Pres.;  M.  Burgess,  Vice- 
Pres.;  J.  S.  Lewis,  Treas.  jH.  F.  Brey, 
Sec'y-  It  was  decided  to  build  a  pack- 
ing-house on  the  Warehouse  tract, 
south  of  the  depot,  the  building  to  be 
40x60  with  a  16-foot  shed  on  the  south 
end  for  making  boxes. 


The  Sewage  of  Paris. 


Thorough,  Competent  Orchardist 
and  Farmer 

WANTS  CHARGE  OF  RANCH. 

Able  to  do  all  mechanical  work  required  on 
ranch  or  residence.     Highest  references 
or  cash  security  If  necessary. 

Address  C  P.  S.,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


The  sewage  farm  at  Acheres,  which 
is  fertilized  by  the  sewage  of  Paris, 
has  been  successful  both  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  sewage  and  the  produc- 
tion of  various  crops.  The  sewage, 
which  amounts  to  17,660,000  cubic  feet 
per  diem,  flows  as  far  as  Clinchy  by 
gravity,  and  is  there  raised  118  feet 
and  distributed  over  the  farm.  At 
present  the  pumping  station  is  of  1200 
H.  P.  capacity,  but  it  is  to  be  increased 
to  6000,  and  to  deal  with  the  output  of 
the  Paris  sewers  would  require  a  farm 
of  11,120  acres  instead  of  the  2471  acres 
now  under  cultivation.  The  land  is 
worth  five  times  as  much  as  previously, 
and  many  of  the  land  owners  are  eager 
to  have  the  sewage  supplied  to  their 
properties.  When  the  sewage  leaves 
the  farm  so  great  is  the  degree  of  puri- 
fication attained  that  a  bacterial  exam- 
ination reveals  fewer  bacteria  to  the 
cubic  centimeter  than  in  the  case  of 
most  streams  supposed  to  be  uncon- 
taminated. 

Wise  Father— No,  my  son,  never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done 
to-day.  Remember  that,  and  the  path 
which  leads  to  success  will  lie  open  be- 
fore you.  Little  Freddie— All  right. 
Gimme  a  quarter  to  go  to  the  ball 
game  this  afternoon.  It  might  rain 
to-morrow. 
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Returned  to  Spain. 

She  takes  back  her  vanquished  soldiers.  We  never 
took  back  a  rod  of  Page  Fence  after  a  elege  They 
order  more  Instead. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO 

THE 
FARMER* 

mil 


AT  ONE-HALF 
DEALERS'  PRICES. 


New  Disc  Harrow,  Orain  Drill 
and  Broadcast  Seeder. 
Throwing  the  earth  all  one  way.  Revol ut ionizes  the 
method  of  -••«•- 1 i  hl',  an  the  twine  binder  did  the  harvest. 
Diricsti1    in.  and9  in.  apart.    Send  for  circular. 

DEATH  TO  HICH  PRICES. 

16-in.  Bulky  Plows,  MS.  16-in.  S.  B.  Plows,  »9.  Koll. 
ing  Coulter.  Extra  *1.60.  64-T.  Lever  Harrow,  *7.60. 
Mowers,  fJ9.40.  KidiiiK  Gang  Plows.  (36.  12-16  Disc 
Harrow,  |16.  Hay  Hakes,  *11.65.  Wagons,  Bunnies, 
Harness,  Sewing  Machines,  Cane  and  Cider  Mills.  Hay 
Tools  and  lOOO  other  things  at  one-half  dealers'  prices. 
Catalogue  free.      Hipgood  I'luw  I  ... .  Boi  ?.   AIUm.  111. 

Notice— This  ad.  will  appear  until  Aug.  27th,  1898. 


5MOE.  - 

REPAIRING  OUTfir  HS  1 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  Z 

Boor,  S-Ot  MORuMKftXrF&'llfMC  . 

PRICE,  S2.50.  PRICE,  81.50. 

HOOKER   dfc  CO.. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


c*  DEWEY, STRONG  ftCO?1^. 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F". 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Bole  A* en tii.      -      -      No.  386  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  Ml 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc    T  o  \ju  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,5an  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

EXCHANGE. 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
In  Minneapolis  to  exohange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


August  13,  1898. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


in 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

State  Orange  fleeting  to  be  Held 
in  Oakland. 


It  is  reported  that  the  State  Grange 
has  decided  to  hold  its  annual  session  in 
Oakland.  The  Oakland  correspondent 
of  the  Call  has  this  gossip  about  the 
event: 

Judge  E.  M.  Gibson  led  the  fight  to 
bring  the  Grange  to  Oakland,  and  now 
that  it  is  known  that  several  hundred 
delegates  will  be  there  the  first  Monday 
in  October,  efforts  are  already  being 
made  to  guarantee  the  visitors  a  big 
reception. 

The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  Temes- 
cal  Grange,  which  has  a  large  member- 
ship and  is  the  leading  Grange  in  the 
county. 

It  is  the  intention  at  present  to  hold 
the  session  at  the  Exposition  building 
and  to  have  atypical  harvest  feast.  As 
it  is  probable  that  the  exposition  may 
be  running  at  that  time,  the  occasion 
to  receive  the  State  Grange  is  very 
timely. 


Cloth  from  Pine  Needles. 


Most  men  would  as  soon  think  of 
gathering  figs  of  thistles  as  wool  of  pine 
trees,  yet  that  is  just  what  the  pro- 
moters of  a  new  Oregon  industry  pro- 
pose to  do,  says  the  Oregonian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Cords  are  about 
to  leave  for  Grant's  Pass,  where,  for 
the  past  year,  they  have  been  busy  es- 
tablishing a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  pine  needles  into  a  fabric  very  like 
woolen  cloth.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this  industry.  It  has  been  carried  on 
in  Europe  for  years,  but  never  before 
has  it  occurred  to  any  one  that  in  the 
forests  of  Oregon  is  better  material 
and  more  of  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
pine  wool  than  in  any  place  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cords  are  enthusiasts, 
but  are  practical-minded  witbal  and  do 
not  propose  to  start  in  on  too  large  a 
scale.  They  intend  first  to  make  ma- 
terial of  the  consistency  of  excelsior  for 
mattresses;  after  that  they  will  manu- 
facture the  cotton  which  is  used  for 
underclothing,  bandages  and  other  pur- 
poses where  a  soft  and  pliable  fabric  is 
required.  Only  the  inner  fibers  of  the 
needles  can  be  used  for  the  latter,  and 
the  process  is  expensive,  but  not  more 
so  than  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
lambs'  wool. 

Mrs.  Cords  is  familiar  with  the 
process  of  manufacturing  fabrics  from 
pine  needles  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  in  a  visit  to  Oregon  it  occurred  to 
her  that  the  pine  trees  here  were  better 
suited  to  the  'purposes  of  manufacture 
than  those  of  the  continent.  A  little 
investigation  convinced  her  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  trying  the  experi- 
ment; and,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
husband,  she  started  a  small  factory  at 
Grant's  Pass.  Machinery  of  the  proper 
kind  was  not  to  be  had,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  it. 
This  caused  a  delay,  and  when  the  ma- 
chinery arrived  it  proved  useless,  for 
in  Europe  the  needles  are  4  or  5  inches 
long  and  brittle,  while  those  in  the 
Oregon  forests  are  a  foot  long  and 
tough  as  flax  fiber.  Finally,  new  ma- 
chinery, invented  by  the  projectors, 
was  built,  and  was  found  to  do  the 
work  required  of  it  to  perfection.  Mrs. 
Cords  has  with  her  some  of  the  prod- 
uct, which  looks  like  oakum  and  smells 
like  the  heart  of  the  forest. 


The  London  Statist  says  it  thinks  the 
world's  wheat  crop  for  1898  will  be 
45,000,000  quarters  larger  than  the 
crop  of  1897,  reaching  about  325,000,000 
quarters. 


GOODHUE  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  MILLS. 

8-Ft.  lO-Ft.  13-Ft. 

We  warrant  the 
Goodhue  Steel  Wind- 
mill to  be  constructed 
throughout  of  the 
very  beBt  quality  of 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron 
and  Ca9t  Iron;  thoroughly  well 
made ;  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more 
reliable  than  any  other  geared 
windmill  made.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12- foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


Probably  the  largest  order  for 
vinegar  ever  placed  by  any  govern- 
ment at  any  one  time  was  placed  with 
a  vinegar  company  of  St.  Louis  by  the 
United  States  Government.  It  called 
for  21,000  gallons,  or  nearly  ten  car- 
loads of  vinegar,  all  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  has  been 
called  by  the  executive  committee, 
through  its  chairman,  ex-United  States 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey,  to  meet  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
of  September. 

Rudolph  W.  Lemme,  one  of  the  best 
known  vineyardists  and  wine  makers  in 
the  State,  and  superintendent  of  the 
California  Wine  Corporation's  cellars  in 
San  Francisco,  died  at  his  home  near 
St.  Helena  on  August  3rd. 


Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth' s  don't  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Crayon  Portrait.  14x17,  50c.  Send  photo,  or  tin- 
type. Photos  returned.  Send  money  by  registered 
letter.   D.  H.  Burnett,  Byberry,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  Hue  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  1HIKKG,  B2(i  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durham  s  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  8 AXE  Sc  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Atitelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Pine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  9.  P. 


Swine. 


BARGAINS  in  Poland-China  Pigs.  Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCIIO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦    FANCY      F»OULTR"V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  tiO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  ManT's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incitbatoh 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


He  has  water  to  use  and  to 
sell  and  is  making  money. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Billings  of  Camp= 
bells  Station  is  getting  28,500 
gallons  of  water  an  hour  (from  a 
bored  well  132  feet  deep)  with  a 
Fulton  pump  and  25  horse=power 
engine.  The  pump  runs  smooth= 
ly,  firmly,  and  gives  a  continuous 

Stream  (for  irrigating). 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  GALT,  CALIFORNIA 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


11<5    BATTERY    ST.,    SMIN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  Quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


m 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

|  Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.  Boa  l,  M'g'r. 


P.  O.  Box  < 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 


Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  Interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  In  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  Is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin, 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. —California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  Is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  In  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.—  Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 


LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  ^:2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
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August  13,  1808. 


the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  17th,  18Q8, 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
flanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 


TUE  J1ATPV  T\PP  A  RTMPNT  ln  fllH  operation,  will  be  incharge  of  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS, 
HIE  Lf/vllV  I   LIEl  AIV  1  iUGll  1  a  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.    All  improvements 

in  Creamery  Outtlts  up  to  date  will  here  be  found. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  J™  ttt«2 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  fu??K °th"r Imporlaut .a™*. -!>>  ^judged  by_ 


superior  and  inferior  points. 


i  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 


FXHTRTTORS  WITT  RFMFMRFT?  Thal  D°ch*W  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 
CAniDl  1  \Ji\J  YV  ILL  I\EI'lEi»lDEI\  and  no  side  shows  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 
building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

THF  ^PFFft  T^F  PAPTMFNT  Wiu  be  UP  to  tne  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
i  ill-  «Jt  l*i^mj  ul-i  txi\  i  iui~ll  l  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 

The  California  Exposition  Band  xvi"  '  "U1  acarni*ai  of  music  each  evening  at  the 


Pavilion. 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  INFOR/1 ATION. 

DWIN  F\  SMITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PREniUM  LISTS. 

f\.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  rolibing  you.   You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  ktiow  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.   There  are  several'ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Babcock  Tester, 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  each 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  and  mal- 
leable iron,  bronze  ami  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-acting,  powerful  and  noiseless.  I'ses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with  each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  I3L 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  BO  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

62S  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work;] 

\nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. ' 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VL  I 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O.  H-  EVANS  cfe?  OO- 

Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 

FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


HEET  IRON  &STEE 


FOR    TOU/N    W  rtTEH  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREnONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free, 


We  Have 
the  Gkm  with 
Graphite 
Boxes. 

Never  require 
Oiling. 


Our  Galvanized  GEM  Steel  Wind  Mills,  with  ball- 
bearing turn  tables  and  divided  boxes,  have  no 
Bqaal  in  design  and  construction  and  are  warranted 
to  be  the  best  wind  motors  in  the  world.  Money  re- 
funded If  they  are  not  satisfactory  and  strictly  as 
represented.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pumps, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Hose. 
I'll"  'Fittings.  Pipe.  Brass  Goods,  etc.  Our  line  of 
pumps  embraces  Pumps  for  Hand  and  wind  Mill,  4rr. 
Pumps  for  Gasoline  or  Steam  Engines.  Spraying  ' 
Pumps.  Triple  Pumps.  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Rotary 
Pumps.  Wine  Pumps.  Road  Pumps,  and  for  all 
depths  wells,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

313-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

 2   we  will  Tor  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  tree  or  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  i25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  B-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21*4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Itest  Range  made.  WM.  G,  W1LLAKU,  Manufacturer,  113  «  1 16  Hi 
Second  St.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

.    10  TONS  BOXCAR  $600  © 

[MONARCH  JR.o.»„u,v.mi,$S00 

;  — -a—  T 

UTKtBtSTSMAtL 
ECARERESSINTHt 

-WORLD. 


Something  lNe-vy/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
ln  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  M00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44. .1560  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD.     "    22x24  x47.  .1500  00 
Manufactured  and  ror  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  ONLY  SAFE 
AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX  p    „ d 

 ,«.,,«,,,„«,« Preventive  Remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pactfto  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  ln  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 


be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumul" 


v*9 


hrough  long  and  carerul 


practice  before  the  Ofilce,  and  the  frequent  examination  or  patents  £  ^  v w  nted,  ror  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before^yiiV  cf\  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  or  applying  ror  patents  upon  '  jcC1.  ,  C^dch  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEW'"   7  t..u  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 

St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^aCN* 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  fflARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  If  AILLEH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay  " 
assaying.  150 


110.  Pull  course  of 
Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 
llSiiehirinSt..  CBICASO,  ILL. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 
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Two  Counties  of  Nevada. 


Turning  for  another  glance  across  the 
Sierras,  to  the  State  which  borrows  half 
their  name  for  its  own  designation,  we 
chance  upon  groups  of  scenes  illustrative 
of  some  features  of  two  counties  of  Nevada. 

Humboldt  county  is  widely  known  be- 
cause of  the  delightful  impressions  the 
traveler  secures  as  be  comes  upon  its  oases 
from  the  long  hours  of  riding  through  sand 
and  sagebrush  by  which  they  are  ap- 
proached. Humboldt  is  one  of  the  large 
counties  and  covers  nearly  ten  million  acres 
of  land,  of  which  a  larger  proportion  is  val- 
ley than  in  most  regions  of  Nevada.  But 
mountains  are  in  good  supply,  rising  to  the 
height  of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  while  the  intervening  valleys, 
embracing  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
county,  have  altitudes  of  from  3900  to  5000 
feet.  In  general  character  the  valleys  are 
level  and  contain  vast  areas  of  rich  alluvial 
lands,  while  the  mountains  afford  excellent 
pasturage  for  stock  and  contain  immense 
deposits  of  mineral  wealth. 

Already  farming  has  made  considerable 


progress  in  Humboldt  county,  and  in  many 
of  the  valleys  extensive  areas  have  been 
reclaimed  by  irrigation  from  their  original 
desert  state  and  are  now  producing  alfalfa 
and  grass  hay,  upon  which  thousands  of 
beef  cattle  are  fattened  every  winter,  large 
crops  of  cereals,  besides  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fruits  of  various  kinds,  potatoes, 
onions,  hops,  small  fruits  and  garden  vege- 
tables. Some  63,000  acres  of  these  products 
are  under  irrigation,  but  less  than  15,000 
are  devoted  to  general  farm  crops,  and  of 
this  fully  6000  acres  is  alfalfa,  the  balance 
being  watered  to  produce  natural  grass 
hay  and  pasturage  for  stock. 

Paradise  valley,  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
main  Humboldt,   and   the  upper  Little 
Humboldt,  contain  an  area  of  about  350,000 
acres  of  good  level  agricultural  land,  with 
a  water  supply,  if  fully  and  systematically 
utilized,  sufficient  for  300,000  acres.  Al- 
ready in  this  district  about  100,000  acres 
have  been  brought  under  irrigation  by  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  streams,  without  any 
attempt  at  storing  the  enormous  amount  of 
flood  water,  for  which  excellent  sites  exist, 
as  stated  in  the  article  on  the  Humboldt 
basin.     In  Para- 
i     '    dise     valley  are 
some  of  the  old- 
j    est    farms  and 
ranches    in  the 
county,  having 
been    settled  in 
the  sixties.  The 
valley    is  about 
forty  miles  long, 
extending  north 
from    the  Hum- 
boldt river,  near 
Winnemucca,  the 
county  seat,  and 
from  eight  to  fif- 
teen miles  wide. 

The  pictures 
give  some  intima- 
tion of  the  scen- 
ery of  Humboldt 
county    with  its 


SCENES    IN    HUMBOLDT   COUNTY,  NEVADA. 


SCENES    IN    DOUGLAS   COUNTY,  NEVADA. 


vast  expanses  of  level  land  which  invite  the 
distribution  of  water  and  the  operation  of 
the  most  capacious  farm  machinery;  also  the 
picturesque  hillslopes  with  their  abundant 
herbage  and  tree  growths. 

Another  Nevada  county  is  Douglas,  of 
which  views  are  given.  This  county  is  widely 
known  because  it  includes  the  Carson  valley, 
the  capital  city  of  the  State,  and  it  lies  on 
the  way  from  main  lines  of  travel  to  Virginia 
City  and  to  Lake  Tahoe.  The  county  is 
largely  composed  of  rugged  mountains  which 
have  yielded  large  amounts  of  timber  and 
minerals,  but  still  agriculture  is  the  leading 
interest  of  the  county.  The  majority  of  the 
residents  are  engaged  in  stock  raising,  dairy- 
ing and  farming.  In  Antelope  and  Carson 
valleys  are  some  of  the  finest  stock  ranches 
of  the  State,  and,  besides,  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  range  on  the  lower  hills  and  mountains 
that  border  these  valleys,  and  which,  being 
mainly  Government  land,  constitute  a  com- 
mon pasture  ground. 

Dairying  is  carried  on  most  laigely  in 
Carson  valley,  where  are  located  three 
creameries  which  are  now  turning  out  about 


35,000  pounds  of  butter  per  month  and  have 
a  capacity  of  about  double  this.  Nearly  all 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  valley  milk 
a  few  cows  and  take  the  milk  to  the  cream- 
eries, the  product  from  which  is  of  superior 
quality  and  commands  a  ready  sale  at  the 
highest  prices  in  California  and  other 
markets. 

The  total  area  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
county  is  about  100,000  acres,  70,000  of 
which  are  in  the  Carson  valley,  the  balance 
being  in  the  Walker  river  basin,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  at  other  scattering 
points  among  the  mountains.  In  Carson 
valley  there  are  over  30,000  acres  of  land  un- 
der irrigation,  of  which  some  6000  are  in 
alfalfa,  8000  in  general  farm  crops  and  16,- 
000  in  native  grasses  for  the  production  of 
hay  and  pasture.  The  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  valley  are  a  thrifty  class  of  Ger- 
mans and  Swedes,  constituting  a  very  pros- 
perous community.  Outside  of  this  valley 
about  all  the  lands  in  the  county  that  are 
now  under  irrigation  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  forage  crops,  of  which  the  native 
grasses  are  the  principal. 
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The  Week. 


The  return  of  peace  is  the  glad  event  of  the  week. 
The  triumph  of  our  arms  and  the  approval  of  our 
policy  by  wage  of  battle  naturally  delight  the  Ameri- 
can heart  and  a  profound  satisfaction  sits  supreme 
in  the  public  mind.  But  peace  is  so  pleasant  a  thing 
that  vanquished  can  share  with  the  victors  in  its  en- 
joyment, and  such  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  the 
Spanish  people.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time  that  peace 
hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,  and 
the  world  will  be  alert  to  see  whether  Americans 
can  pacify  and  restore  broken  lands  as  well  as  con- 
quer them.  We  expect  that  in  this  humane  under- 
taking the  genius  of  America  will  indeed  do  greater 
deeds  even  than  in  war,  but  it  will  require  the  great- 
est patience,  the  truest  patriotism  and  the  loftiest 
statesmanship.  As  the  policy  of  this  country  is 
shaped  by  the  popular  will,  each  citizen  will  have  his 
share  in  the  burden  and  the  reward,  and  each  should 
exert  his  influence  to  the  end  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  shall  be  clear  and  true  and  free  from  clamor 
and  discord. 


Evidently  the  lightning  was  not  quite  quick  enough 
for  the  redoubtable  Dewey,  for  after  peace  was 
agreed  to,  and  while  orders  to  stay  his  hand  were 
en  route  from  Washington  to  the  Philippines,  the 
great  admiral  finished  his  job  and  possessed  Manila. 
Dewey  is  a  hard  man  to  catch  up  with.  If  there  are 
more  orders  for  him,  the  American  eagle  had  better 
go  himself. 


Markets  are  quiet.  Grain  is  inactive  but  hard  to 
buy  at  a  concession,  as  some  are  trying  to  do.  Dried 
fruits  are  firm  for  peaches  and  apricots,  in  fact  dried 
peaches  are  being  hunted  as  actively  as  apricots 
were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Hogs  are  being  taken  by 
packers  at  the  recent  decline. 


The  importance  of  keeping  well  posted  is  some- 
times very  clearly  shown.  A  reader  of  the  Rural 
who  knows  how  we  have  shouted  since  last  May  the 
chance  of  high  prices  for  canning  fruits,  writes  us 
some  experiences  of  people  he  knows  who  "do  not 
have  time  to  read  a  paper."  One  of  these  had  a  crop 
of  seventeen  tons  of  blackberries,  which  he  con- 
tracted early  in  the  season  at  $15  per  ton:  later  he 
was  offered  $30  per  ton.  Another  contracted  his 
pear  crop  for  $15  per  ton,  and  he  was  since  offered 
$30  per  ton.  A  third  early  in  the  season  sold  his 
Cling  peaches  at  $50  per  ton;  he  could  have  since  got 
$70  and  $75.  We  have  no  doubt  some  of  these  per- 
sons have  lost  enough  on  their  deals  to  pay  for  the 
Rural  Press  for  several  hundred  years. 


Local    Effects   of   Acquisition  of  Tropical 
Territory. 


Our  Los  Angeles  correspondent,  in  a  letter  upon 
another  page  of  this  issue,  apprehends  that  possibly 
the  acquisition  of  tropical  countries  may  necessitate 
some  change  in  crops  in  California  and  the  Southern 
States,  and  on  that  ground  he  is  disposed  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  taking  all  we  can  get  in  that  line  of 
property.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  but  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  take  a  more  optimistic  view,  and,  at 
least,  so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  to  look  upon 
the  course  of  events  with  considerable  complacency. 
How  far  American  interests  will  extend  on  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  by  way  of  the  Philippines  cannot  now 
be  determined.  It  will  require  careful  study  of  af- 
fairs to  enable  the  coming  joint  commission  to  decide 
what  sort  of  ahold  we  have  really  secured  upon  that 
territory,  in  the  eyes  of  international  law  and  pre- 
cedent, as  well  as  what  hold  we  should  claim,  and 
fortify  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  benefit  and  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity and  civilization.  Even,  however,  if  we  should 
find  ourselves  entitled  by  world-law  and  forced  by 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  and  of  the  terri- 
tory in  question  to  finally  annex  in  some  way  all  the 
old  Spanish  possessions,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Philippines,  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend 
serious  injury  to  California  lines  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  productions  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  greater  chances  of  benefit  than  of  injury  both  in 
the  increased  demand  for  our  productions  and  in  the 
vastly  improved  facilities  for  marketing  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  through  new  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  which  will  be  speedily  estab- 
lished. Our  greatest  hindrance  and  hardship  hith- 
erto has  been  our  scanty  population,  distance  and 
isolation.  We  can  hardly  think  of  anything  but  ben- 
efit likely  to  result  from  being  plumped  down  in  the 
center  of  things. 

Our  correspondent  wonders  whether  our  budding 
beet  sugar  interests  may  not  be  flattened  by  the 
pressure  of  cane  sugar  from  our  own  tropics.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  more  of  the  world's  sugar  sup- 
ply is  from  the  beet  than  from  the  cane,  and  that  the 
leading  beet  sugar  countries  of  Europe  have  also 
tropical  possessions  growing  cane  sugar,  we  have  to 
conclude  that  we,  too,  may  have  plenty  of  room  for 
the  beet  on  our  mainland  and  for  cane  on  our  islands, 
for  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  sugar  consum- 
ing nation,  save  England,  in  the  world,  on  the  basis 
of  per  capita  use,  and  we  are  rapidly  advancing  to- 
ward her  figure.  Probably  much  of  England's 
sugar  consumption  is  due  to  its  use  in  manufac- 
tures which  are  exported,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  cannot  really  claim  to  have  the  sweetest  tooth  in 
the  world.  There  will  have  to  be  a  pretty  broad 
area  of  our  tropical  fields  given  to  cane  sugar  before 
we  shall  have  no  use  for  beet  sugar,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  owing  to  California's  special 
adaptation,  by  both  soil  and  climate,  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  we  can  longest  survive  competition 
with  the  cane,  especially,  as  already  stated,  the  beet 
holds  the  world's  record  as  a  sugar  source. 

Another  point  of  question  is  the  possible  effect  of 
new  producing  regions  upon  our  semi-tropical  fruits. 
Tropical  fruits  are  out  of  consideration.  We  are  not 
producing  any  to  speak  of,  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  do  so,  even  if  Uncle  Sam  had  no  tropics.  Our 
State  is  not  built  on  tropical  lines.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  leading  semi-tropicals  California 
has  a  characteristic  quality  which  is  acceptable  to 
buyers,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  same  fruits 
from  lower  latitudes,  and  we  have  also  the  advantage 
of  a  different  ripening  season,  which  reduces  the 
chances  of  conflict.  We  doubt  if  our  best  citrus 
fruits  will  be  jeopardized,  and  our  poorer  citrus 
fruits  are  going  out  rapidly,  anyway.  They  do  not 
pay  for  their  own  existence.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  an  ordinary  prophet  may  err  widely, 
but  we  hold  the  view  subject  to  correction.  The 
olive  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
tropics. 

As  to  our  other  lines  of  fruit,  there  is  surely  chance 
of  very  wide  advancement,  rather  than  of  injury. 
The  improvement  of  transportation  facilities  by  the 
isthmus  canal  and  by  new  steamship  lines  on  the 
Pacific  must  vastly  improve  the  outlook  for  all  lines 
of  what  are  usually  considered  temperate  zone  fruits 


and  their  products.  The  consumption  of  our  grape 
products,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  olives,  etc.,  must 
be  materially  enhanced,  as  we  shall  be  far  along  in 
realization  of  the  old  dream  of  a  world  for  a  market. 
This  point  will  stand  without  amplification  or  argu- 
ment. Exactly  the  same  course  would  be  open  to  our 
cereal  products,  animal  products,  forest  products, 
mineral  products,  manufactures,  etc.,  and  in  all 
these  lines  we  believe  an  activity  hitherto  unknown 
is  likely  to  spring  up. 

That  the  changes  induced  by  the  acquisition  of 
outside  lands  may  induce  some  readjustment  of  pro- 
ducing efforts  in  California  is  to  be  expected;  in  fact, 
we  think  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  and  sought  for. 
We  have  a  number  of  misfits  which  need  lengthening 
or  shortening  and  some  which  are  beyond  repair  and 
must  be  wholly  made  over.  The  extension  of  trade 
and  cheap  approach  to  greater  markets  which  will 
result  from  new  transportation  facilities  will  provide 
opportunity  for  much  more  rational  and  profitable 
use  of  very  much  land.  Fruit  planting  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  lands  fitted  to  produce  the  best  quali- 
ties, because  there  was  a  strong  fashion  running  in 
that  direction  and  because  the  older  and  better  suited 
crops  were  unprofitable.  For  the  last  few  years 
much  land,  which  should  never  have  felt  the  spade  of 
the  tree  and  vine  planter,  has  been  going  into  alfalfa. 
There  is  also  much  land  which  should  never  have  been 
turned  from  cereals,  and  should  be  returned  thereto, 
and  there  are  other  lands  which,  without  irrigation 
facilities,  should  never  have  been  taken  from  pastur- 
age, for  a  misconception  of  the  moisture  needs  of 
some  fruits  has  led  many  planters  to  loss  and  disap- 
pointment in  dry  hillside  and  mesa  planting.  It  will 
be  a  much  more  pleasant  undertaking  to  charge  such 
errors  to  profit  and  loss  and  turn  the  lands  to  other 
uses,  if  it  can  be  done  under  the  spur  of  expanding 
markets  and  clearly  discerned  opportunities.  It 
really  seems  to  us  that  the  new  phase  of  producing 
affairs,  which  may  be  looked  for,  will  save  consider- 
able areas  from  temporary  abandonment,  until  an 
increased  population  and  home  demand  invited  their 
use.  We  look  upon  the  new  relations  of  the  State  to 
the  world  at  large  as  calculated  to  advance  our  in- 
dustrial development  in  all  lines  the  measure  of  at 
least  twenty- five  years  in  ten. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  any  producing  interest 
of  the  State  as  not  likely  to  be  stimulated  and  ex- 
tended by  the  agencies  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Even  the  warship  crop  will  be  advanced  and  all 
phases  of  mining  and  lumbering  enterprise  revived. 
In  agricultural  lines  the  animal  industries  will  have 
a  chance  to  proceed  to  such  importance  as  the  suit- 
ability of  our  State  warrants,  and  packing  enter- 
prises will  extend  and  multiply.  Cereals  and  flour 
will  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  our  Pacific  coast 
States  may  be  the  granary  of  the  vast  empires 
fronting  on  the  Pacific  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
for  it  seems  a  question  what  Siberia  and  India  can 
do  in  the  shape  of  an  export  surplus.  And  perhaps 
even  more  valuable  than  such  prospects  for  export  is 
the  likelihood  that  we  shall  have  here  manufacturing 
interests  employing  a  population  which  will  multiply 
the  home  demand  for  food  products. 

All  these  considerations  seem  to  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  fear  of  fostering  competition  by 
Americanizing  large  tropical  regions.  We  need  in 
California  new  opportunities  for  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, new  demand  for  land  and  its  products  through 
increased  population,  a  closer  touch  with  the  world's 
traffic,  and  all  these  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect from  the  course  in  which  national  affairs  are 
now  moving  so  rapidly. 


TnE  prune  situation  is  a  little  vexed.  Buyers  claim 
to  be  worried  over  the  coming  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton crops,  and  this  anxiety  is  serving  a  bear  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  growers  know  that  Cali- 
fornia prunes  are  ripening  prematurely  and  showing 
color  at  an  insignificant  size.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  many  of  robins-egg  grade,  and  values  of  good 
sizes  ought  to  be  well  up.  The  San  Jose  Tree  and  Vine 
says:  "Fresh  prunes  are  selling  at  all  prices  be- 
tween $25  and  $42  per  ton,  the  latter  price  to  a 
grower  near  Campbell.  Those  who  have  quite  small 
fruit  do  not  want  to  accept  a  small  price,  and  those 
who  have  very  fine  fruit,  running  up  to  16  to  the 
pound,  feel  that  the  $40  generally  offered  is  too 
small." 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Alfalfa  on  Tule  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
best  methods  to  be  employed  in  irrigating  alfalfa  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  on  peat 
land  that  lies  adjacent  to  that  stream.  The  place  I 
refer  to  is  about  300  acres  of  land  near  Brentwood, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  levee,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ranch  is  composed  of  peat  land.  On 
the  upper  portion  the  soil  is  of  adobe  character. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  sub-irrigation  or  irrigation  by  flooding 
the  surface  is  the  most  successful,  and  if  you  can  in- 
form me  I  shall  appreciate  it. — W.  C.  B.,  Oakland. 

There  is  no  practicable  way  of  sub-irrigating  al- 
falfa unless  the  land  is  naturally  sub  irrigated  by 
seepage  of  water  through  the  levee  or  from  open 
ditches  which  you  may  cut  to  assist  this  distribution. 
In  this  way  the  water  may  distribute  itself  quite  well 
on  top  of  the  adobe  which  underlies  the  peat  at  vary- 
ing depths.  If  this  is  the  case  you  can  tell  it  by  the 
continued  growth  of  the  alfalfa  so  as  to  give  several 
cuttings.  If  this  sort  of  natural  sub-irrigation  does 
not  work — and  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  will  or  not 
without  sounding  the  depth  of  the  peat  layer  and  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests — there  is  no  system  of 
sub-irrigation  by  pipes  which  will  not  cost  more  than 
the  land  would  pay  for,  because  it  has  to  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  roots  cannot  enter  the  pipes  or 
they  would  quickly  fill  them  up. 

Unless  you  can  get  water  distribution  by  such 
natural  seepages  as  is  first  mentioned,  the  way  to 
grow  alfalfa  is  to  lay  off  the  land  in  checks  of  con- 
venient size  for  flooding  before  the  seed  is  sown  and 
arrange  to  get  the  water  for  flooding  either  by 
floodgates  through  the  levee  or  siphons  over  the 
levee  or  by  pumping  if  the  water  outside  is  too  low 
to  flow  over  the  land. 

It  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  have  an  alfalfa 
field  well  checked  for  flooding,  for  without  flooding 
the  gophers  are  apt  to  take  the  whole  plantation. 
If  the  land  is  not  thoroughly  reclaimed,  alfalfa  may 
be  a  disappointment.  It  will  not  stand  submerg- 
ence nor  does  it  like  to  have  water  too  near  the 
surface.  The  eastern  red  clover  usually  beats  al- 
falfa on  the  reclaimed  lands. 

Black  Scale  and  Kai  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  twig  of  bearing  orange, 
infested  with  scale.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
rid  my  trees  of  the  pest.  I  have  some  twenty-five 
trees,  and  as  they  bear  remarkably  they  are  of  con- 
siderable value  to  me. 

I  have  a  vigorous  though  not  large  specimen  of 
the  South  African  "  Kai  apple  " — obtained  from  the 
University.  Has  it  fruited  elsewhere  in  the  State  ? 
If  so,  is  it  of  value  ?  Mine  shows  no  sign  of  doing 
so. — Subscriber,  Trenton. 

Your  orange  twigs  have  the  black  scale.  It  is  a 
very  bad  pest  of  both  citrus,  olive  and  common 
orchard  trees.  On  large  trees,  the  best  treatment 
is  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  as  is  done 
quite  generally  now  at  the  south.  If  your  trees  are 
small  you  can,  however,  keep  the  pest  quite  well  in 
check  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  if  you  are 
careful  to  reach  all  leaves  and  twigs,  top,  bottom 
and  sides.  You  can  also  keep  your  trees  quite  clean 
by  using  a  strong  shot  of  cold  water  from  a  garden 
hose  with  good  pressure.  You  should  begin  now  and 
shoot  the  water  into  and  through  the  twigs  and 
foliage  once  in  two  weeks  until  October  first.  In 
your  specimens  the  young  scales  are  about  half 
hatched  out  from  the  old  scales,  and  they  will  keep 
coming  out  for  a  month  or  more  yet.  You  cannot 
hurt  them  while  they  are  under  old  scale,  but  you 
can  keep  a  few  trees  clean  with  water  by  keeping 
at  it. 

The  Kai  apple  fruits  quite  freely  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  State  and  is  good  jelly  timber. 

Distressed   Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  enclosed  a  few  plum  leaves, 
that  you  may  tell  what  the  trouble  is.  The  trees 
have  been  in  the  orchard  for  three  years;  they  grow 
in  a  stunted  manner,  the  limbs  bending  downward. 
There  are  about  fifteen  trees  as  above  described  in 
two  places,  other  trees  of  the  same  variety  are  all 
around  the  stunted  ones  and  are  very  thrifty.  The 
soil  is  of  black  loam  of  good  depth,  drainage  good. 
The  ground  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
irrigated.  Trees  have  shown  the  same  peculiarity 
each  year. — W.  Huff,  Rocklin. 

There  are  no  organisms  to  be  found  on  the  leaves 
you  send  to  account  for  the  trouble  with  the  trees. 
There  is  a  very  little  of  a  leaf-spot  fungus,  but  that 


can  be  found  even  on  trees  which  are  thrifty.  The 
probabity  is  that  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
soil  in  the  place  where  the  trees  are  not  doing  well. 
There  may  be  hardpan  or  bedrock  too  near  the  sur- 
face. In  some  places  trees  have  acted  like  yours 
when  set  where  oak  trees  have  been  removed,  but 
this  could  hardly  apply  to  so  large  a  space.  It  is 
not  possible  to  state  with  certainity  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, but  apparently  the  trouble  is  in  the  soil  or  sub- 
soil where  the  trees  fail.  A  prospect  hole  should  be 
dug  to  see  what  can  be  found  below  the  surface. 

A  New  Yellow  Cling. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  specimens  of  a  seed- 
ling cling  peach  for  your  opinion.  It  is  the  first 
year  the  tree  has  borne.  It  seems  to  me  a  good 
canning  peach,  good  size  for  this  season,  good  color 
and  fine  shape — round  like  a  ball.  The  color  you  will 
notice  is  a  rich  cream  yellow  with  slight  streaks  of 
red  near  the  pit.  Its  time  of  ripening  coming  in 
with  Late  Crawford  is  another  point  in  its  favor. 
There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  good  clings  at  this 
time.— W.  T.  Kirkman,  Merced,  Cal. 

Mr.  Kirkman's  characterization  of  this  fruit  is 
very  accurate  and  the  variety  should  certainly  be 
held  for  further  trial.  There  is,  however,  one  draw- 
back which  will  make  it  worthless,  and  that  is  both 
of  the  specimens  split  at  the  pit  on  opening.  This  is 
a  very  bad  habit,  and  the  youngster  must  reform  if 
he  is  to  live. 

Red  Spider  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  find  a  piece  of  bark  from 
my  almond  trees  with  a  deposit  of  red  specks  on  it. 
Are  those  red  spider  eggs  ?  If  so,  when  will  they 
hatch  ?  I  noticed  an  article  lately  in  the  Press 
stating  that  red  spider  eggs  hatched  in  seven  to  six- 
teen days,  but  these  are  just  the  same  as  they  were 
the  1st  of  June.  My  almond  and  prune  trees  were 
alive  with  red  spiders  the  1st  of  June,  when  I  had 
them  dusted  with  sulphur,  which  killed  a  great 
many;  but,  after  waiting  a  month,  I  noticed  quite  a 
lot  left,  and  so,  thinking  we  had  not  used  enough 
sulphur,  I  had  twice  as  much  sulphur  dusted  on  the 
trees,  and  now  there  are  no  more  spiders  to  be  seen. 
— Subscriber,  Lakeside,  Cal. 

The  bark  has  red  spider  eggs — apparently  good, 
fresh  eggs.  We  cannot  say  that  they  are  surely  not 
the  same  eggs  our  correspondent  saw  in  June  last, 
but  we  would  guess  that  these  eggs  contain  the 
children  or  grandchildren  of  the  spiders  which  came 
from  the  eggs  he  saw  in  June.  You  can  always, 
summer  or  winter,  find  such  eggs  on  the  trees,  and 
only  by  marking  a  spot  and  recording  observations 
upon  it  every  day  or  two  could  you  possibly  tell  in 
the  summer  time  when  one  egg  hatched  and  when  a 
spider  strolled  along  and  laid  a  new  egg  in  the  place. 
About  all  you  can  decide  is  that  as  long  as  you  have 
plump  red  eggs  in  sight  you  are  likely  to  have  more 
mites  very  soon  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  same 
eggs  will  stand  for  months  without  change. 

The  State  Fair. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  this  year's  State  Fair.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  extreme  south  we  met  several  breeders 
who  were  planning  to  exhibit  their  stock  and  others 
proposed  to  attend  to  see  what  could  be  bought  to 
advantage.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  money  spent  to  re-stock  pastures  va- 
cated by  the  drought  and  the  State  Pair  is  just  the 
place  to  see  the  best  and  to  show  the  best.  The 
stockmen  are  widely  appreciative  of  this  fact  and  we 
expect  to  see  at  Sacramento  the  greatest  display 
of  all  kinds  of  stock  that  has  been  made  in  the  State 
for  many  years. 

But  other  classes  of  producers  as  well  as  the 
stockmen  should  remember  and  prepare  for  the  Fair. 
The  dairy  exhibits  are  being  made  ready  and  there 
should  be  a  long  list  of  competing  creameries.  Last 
year  the  award  was  made  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Is  the  old  coast  region  going  to  quietly  submit  and 
be  written  down  second-grade  for  dairy  purposes  ? 

An  extra  effort  should  be  made  by  the  county 
boards  of  trade  and  by  individuals  to  bring  the  cereal 
and  fruit  exhibits  up  to  the  mark.  The  year  has 
been  dry  and  the  first  impulse  is  to  say  there  isn't 
anything  to  show  ;  but  just  start  in  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit and  collect  the  fine  things  people  have,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  what  a  dry  year  can  do.  And 
that  is  just  what  should  be  done  for  every  visitor  at 
the  Fair.  Just  surprise  him  that  California  is  so  gc^d 
in  such  a  year.  This  can  easily  be  done  if  some  en- 
terprising person  in  each  locality  will  just  get  in  and 
rustle  a  little. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  August  15,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 

Extremely  high  temperatures  prevailed  through- 
out the  interior,  in  some  sections  reaching  the  high- 
est on  record.  Grapes  and  berries  have  suffered  se- 
verely. The  water  supply  is  failing,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Redlands  and  San  Bernardino,  where 
thunderstorms  in  the  mountains  have  been  of  great 
benefit. 

Alfalfa  yields  a  small  second  crop.  Grain  harvest 
is  about  completed.  Raisin  picking  will  begin  within 
the  week.  In  the  central  and  north  coast  regions, 
cooler  weather  and  fogs  have  been  favorable  to 
maturing  crops.  Fruit  is  ripening  rapidly,  giving 
generally  a  fair  yield.  Oranges  are  looking  well  in 
all  sections. 

Tehama.— Grain  harvesting  completed;  crop  about  half  of  aver- 
age; quality  fair.  Grapes  damaged  by  heat.  Thunder  storm  on  the 
6th  near  Rosewood. 

Butte.— Temperature  114°  on  lltb.  Warm  weather  and  abundance 
of  water  producing  splendid  growth  on  orange  trees.  Grapes  and 
prunes  ripening. 

Glenn.— Continued  hot  weather. 

Yolo  — Maximum  temperature  11?°.  Grapes  badly  burnt.  Water 
supply  failing. 

Sutter  —Past  week  extremely  hot.  Grain  harvesting  finished. 
Pasturage  fairly  good. 

Colusa.— Extreme  hot  weather  has  been  bad  for  stock.  Harvest- 
ing completed. 

Sackamento. — Hottest  weather  ever  known.   Grapes  somewhat 
damaged.    Almond  crop  light.   Harvesting  finished. 
Solano.— Warm,  fair  weather  during  week. 

Placer.—  Tokays  injured  by  heat.  Bartletts,  prunes  and  plums 
coming  in  freely. 

El  Dorado.— Tokay  grapes  damaged  by  heat. 

San  Joaquin.— Highest  temperature  ever  recorded.  Grapes  said 
to  be  damaged.    Prunes  dropping. 

Stanislaus.— Harvest  finished.  Hot  weather  did  some  damage  to 
grapes. 

Merced  — Water  getting  low  in  ditches.  Late  fruits  and  corn 
looking  well. 

Madera.— Extremely  hot  with  northwest  winds.  Grapes  scorched. 

Fresno  —Extremely  hot  weather  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  all 
fruits.  Grape  picking  will  begin  in  about  ten  days.  Last  crop  of 
alfalfa  light,  owing  to  scarcity  of  water. 

Tulare.— No  change  in  weather  conditions.  Water  supply  very 
low. 

Kings.— Last  crop  of  alfalfa  very  light.  Grapes  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.   Fruit  canning  in  progress. 

Kern.— Temperature  averaged  112°.  Farmers  shipping  hay. 
Good  crop  of  grapes. 

Inyo.— Second  crop  of  alfalfa  not  worth  cutting  in  some  places; 
about  half  crop  in  others. 

Humboldt  — Fogs  during  week  were  good  for  grass  and  other 
crops.    Large  yield  of  prunes;  apples  ripening. 

Lake.— The  cooler  weather  was  followed  by  another  hot  wave 
which  cannot  do  much  harm.    Peaches  and  prunes  are  ripening  fast. 

Sonoma.— Cool  weather  beneficial  to  prune  crop;  grapes  are  look- 
ing well.  Hops,  corn  and  potatoes  in  fair  condition.  Hay  baling 
about  completed. 

Napa.— Threshing  about  over;  good  crop.  Grapes  doing  well. 
Estimates— Half  crop  of  peaches,  plums  and  wine  grapes;  good 
crop  of  pears,  prunes  and  apples. 

Alameda.— Grapes  at  Livermore  injured  by  heat.  Good  crop  of 
apples,  grapes  and  tomatoes  at  Niles. 

San  Mateo.— Fruit  damaged  by  heat  and  wind.  Large  potato 
crop. 

Santa  Clara.— The  hot  weather  is  ripening  all  fruits.  Peaches 
not  up  to  average.  Prunes  will  be  a  short  crop,  except  on  irrigated 
lands. 

Santa  Cruz.— Crops  in  fair  condition 

San  Benito  — Berries  injured  by  extreme  heat.  Peaches  and 
prunes  ripening  rapidly. 

Monterey.— Maximum  temperature  106°,  on  the  12th.  Favorable 
weather  for  beets  and  beans. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Alfalfa  and  corn  in  good  condition.  Hot 
weather  was  injurious  to  beans  now  in  bloom.  Apples  at  Arroyo 
Grande  are  clean  and  free  from  pests. 

Santa  Barbara.— Walnut  trees  and  nuts  are  covered  with  a 
black  scale;  walnut  crop  in  doubt.   Corn  improving. 

Ventura  — The  intense  heat  has  injured  the  bean  crop  but  has 
been  beneficial  to  fruit.  Corn  on  irrigated  lands  look  well.  Barley 
thrashing  in  progress;  light  yield. 

Los  Angeles.— Fruit  not  materially  damaged  by  heat.  Oranges 
are  looking  well.   Alfalfa  and  corn  crops  light. 

San  Bernardino.  —  Unusually  hot  weather,  with  showers  in 
mountains.   Canneries  running. 

Orange.— Temperature  still  very  high.  Beet  harvest  begins  on 
15th.    Corn  ripening  fast. 

Riverside.  —  Extremely  hot  with  north  wind.  Oranges  doing 
well 

San  Diego.— Crops  generally  in  fine  condition.  Small  fruits  rip- 
ening rapidly  and  apples  will  probably  give  a  heavy  yield.  Oranges 
growing  well. 

Eureka  Summary.— Grass  drying  on  highlands,  but  clover  and 
alfalfa  pastures  green  and  growing.  In  some  localities  potatoes 
blighting  badly.  Hay  baling  in  progress  and  thrashing  will  com- 
mence this  week.   River  low. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  17,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week.. . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

T 

.06 

.20 

48 

62 

Red  Bluff  

T 

T 

.00 

.06 

70 

110 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

52 

110 

San  Francisco   . 

.00 

T 

T 

.02 

50 

67 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

64 

112 

.00 

T 

* 

* 

70 

102 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

52 

98 

.00 

.07 

.00 

.03 

62 

96 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.05 

64 

82 

T 

T 

.08 

.34 

78 

112 

*  No" record. 


Hop  picking  has  commenced  in  the  Durst  yards  at 
Wheatland.  Over  2000  pickers  have  arrived  in 
that  town.  The  price  paid  this  season  will  be  80 
cents  per  hundredweight  the  first  week,  85  cents  the 
second  week,  95  cents  the  third  week  and  $1  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

TiiK'Fresno  Farmers'  Club  hears  that  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  will  be  held  at  Fresno  on  No- 
vember 22nd  to  24th,  inclusive. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Root-Knot  Problem. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural  we  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  facts  about  the  occurrence  of  root-knot 
on  fruit  trees,  and  remarked  that,  though  the  ma- 
terial had  been  studied  by  both  American  and 
European  experts,  no  determination  of  specific  cause 
had  been  reached.  The  latest  published  account  of 
investigation  in  this  line  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Pomological  Society  just 
published  by  the  secretary,  W.  A.  Taylor  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  volume  contains  an  essay  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Selby, 
botanist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  As  the 
subject  is  of  such  engrossing  interest  to  California 
fruit  growers,  we  shall  give  in  full  Prof.  Selby's 
statement. 

Seriousness  of  the  Evil. — Is  there  a  real  problem  for 
fruit  growers  in  the  occurrence  of  enlargements  or 
tumors  upon  the  roots  or  crown  of  the  plant  and  less 
commonly  upon  the  trunk  at  some  distance  above  the 
soil  line  ?  Do  their  occurrence  menace  the  life  and 
productiveness  of  the  plant  bearing  them  ?  And,  if 
so,  is  there  danger  of  increased  spread  of  the  condi- 
tions ?  To  all  these  questions  I  think  we  may  give 
an  affirmative  answer.  Furthermore,  the  problem 
affects  wide  areas,  although  having  somewhat  vari- 
able conditions. 

Character  and  Occurrence. — The  growths  in  question 
are  morbid  and  tumor-like  in  nature;  they  are  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  soft,  corky  or  spongy 
tissue,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  continu- 
ous operation  of  some  irritant  upon  the  living  parts 
of  the  plant  under  ground.  In  nearly  all  cases  they 
are  newly  formed  with  each  season's  growth,  drop- 
ping loose  and  decaying  while  the  next  ones  are  being 
developed.  This  condition  certainly  holds  for  the 
peach  and  raspberry  galls  growing  under  ground, 
though  less  certainly  for  those  of  apple  and  pear. 
Upon  the  plum  they  more  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  peach.  Enlargements  of  this  indicated  character 
are  known  to  occur  in  Ohio  upon  raspberry  and 
blackberry  plants,  upon  peach,  plum,  pear  and  apple 
trees,  and  upon  Carolina  poplar.  Elsewhere,  notably 
upon  the  Pacific  slope,  they  are  reported  upon  grapes 
and  roses.  We  may  look  for  them  upon  some  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  already  common  upon  pear 
stocks  from  Europe  and  on  plum  stocks  from  Georgia. 
Upon  blackberries  and  raspberries  the  galls  are 
much  alike,  while  the  tumors  on  pear  roots  are  simi- 
lar to  those  upon  the  peach.  Very  similar  growths 
occur  upon  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  Begonia 
rubra. 

The  texture  of  the  enlargements  changes  greatly 
in  drying,  but  when  examined  in  a  fresh  state  they 
are  commonly  soft.  In  the  peach  they  are  found,  as 
stated,  upon  the  roots,  upon  the  stem  at  the  crown, 
and  with  those  below  are  associated  similar  growths 
at  some  distance  above  the  ground.  The  same  con- 
dition holds  for  raspberry  plants.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinctive character  about  the  growths  which  should 
lead  to  a  prompt  recognition  when  all  parts  are  ex- 
posed for  examination.  The  exterior  of  the  gall  is 
rough  and  warty,  while  the  transition  to  healthy  tis- 
sue is  sudden  and  abrupt.  Such  a  gall  1  inch  in 
diameter  may  occur  upon  a  small  root,  while  I  have 
seen  one  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  upon  a  poplar  2 
to  3  inches  in  diameter.  My  examinations  have 
chiefly  been  made  upon  young  trees. 

Names. — The  term  crown  gall  and  root  gall,  with 
other  names,  have  been  applied  to  these  growths; 
crown  gall  is,  perhaps  at  present,  the  least  mislead- 
ing of  all  that  are  much  used,  the  only  serious  objec- 
tion being  the  quite  general  use  of  the  term  "  gall  " 
to  designate  a  growth  about  an  insect  egg  or  larva. 
In  this  paper  it  is  intended  to  mean  an  enlargement 
due  to  morbid  growth,  without  implying  an  insect 
origin.  Tumor  may  have  some  advantage  as  a  name 
over  that  of  gall,  but  I  think  under  present  usage 
we  may  employ  the  name  root  gall  or  crown  gall  with 
little  risk.  It  was  Woodworth  who  suggested 
"crown  gall"  as  a  suitable  name  for  the  trouble,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  nematode  galls 
usually  called  root  galls.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
nurserymen  formerly  spoke  of  this  disease  as  black- 
knot.  As  before  stated,  the  growths  are  limited  to 
neither  root  nor  crown. 

Cause  of  Root  and  Crown  Galls. — The  cause  of  these 
galls,  for  the  class  in  general,  is  yet  an  open  ques- 
tion. Commonly,  as  stated,  the  galls  are  newly 
formed  each  year,  and  we  may  find  both  old  and  new 
ones  upon  an  affected  peach  tree,  the  old  dead  or 
decaying,  the  new  fresh  and  growing.  Moreover, 
when  galls  are  evident  only  upon  a  small  root,  the 
removal  of  the  root  and  gall  does  not  appear  to  dis- 
pose of  the  trouble.  The  galls  follow  upon  the  crown 
or  other  roots.  Excision  and  sterilization  of  the 
wound  with  sulphur  has  not  prevented  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  galls  upon  several  affected  trees  which 
were  treated.  Dr.  E.  P.  Smith  has  suggested  that 
some  organism  irritating  the  tree  at  the  ppint  of 
gall  growth  might  account  for  the  disease,  and  that 
animal  organisms  should  be  sought  for.  Woodworth 
and  Tourney  support  the  parasitic  and  contagious 
nature  of  the  trouble.  So  far  as  known  to  me,  micro- 


scopic or  culture  examinations  have  been  without 
definite  results  in  discovering  a  constant  parasitic 
fungus  or  bacterium  in  fresh  galls.  None  has  been 
shown  in  the  several  plates  made  by  the  writer  or  in 
the  many  examinations  of  sections  and  the  like. 

Occurrence  of  Nematodes. — Eelworms  referred  to 
species  of  Heterodera  occur  in  raspberry  galls  like 
those  found  especially  on  Thompson  Prolific.  They 
are  present  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  constancy 
as  to  suggest  a  casual  relation.  Certain  eelworms 
or  nematodes,  to  be  sure,  are  found  in  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  but  in  this  case  just  cited  they  were  in 
the  youngest  galls  below  the  ground.  Hard,  stem 
galls  above  the  ground  on  some  of  the  same  plants 
showed  no  organisms.  The  nematodes  may  appar- 
ently be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  galls,  at  least  on 
the  raspberry.  The  apparent  greater  frequency  of 
such  root  galls  upon  peach  trees,  and  perhaps  other 
sorts  grown  in  the  milder  climates,  seems  likewise  to 
support  the  same  suggestion  as  to  their  origin.  I 
have  recently  met  with  an  interesting  case  in  a  few 
nursery  rows  raised  in  a  grower's  berry  patch  in 
Ottawa  county,  Ohio.  In  one  or  two  of  these  rows, 
lying  somewhat  low  and  in  dark,  black  soil,  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  trees  were  thus  affected  the  next 
June  after  budding.  These  trees  were  all  orchard 
volunteers  transplanted  while  very  young.  But  in 
the  part  of  the  rows  where  the  disease  prevailed 
worst  an  excessive  application  of  dried,  lumpy,  cow 
manure  had  been  made  about  three  years  before.  An 
excess  of  partly  decomposed  organic  matter  was 
found  about  these  roots.  Nematodes  were  abundant 
in  the  exterior  gall  tissues  and  apparently  in  the 
newer  part  of  the  new  galls;  as  to  the  latter  point  it 
was  difficult  to  determine.  I  have  specimens  of 
these. 

An  Experiment. — Healthy  peach  trees  were  planted, 
by  the  owner's  permission,  in  a  raspberry  plat  at 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  suffering  from  nematode  root 
galls.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  months  after  trans- 
planting 20  per  cent  or  more  of  these  surviving  peach 
trees  are  similarly  affected  with  what  is  not  mani- 
festly different  from  the  root  and  crown  galls  found 
upon  other  affected  peach  trees.  With  the  lot  of 
peach  trees  exhibited  a  raspberry  plant  was  found 
affected  in  like  manner.  The  evidence  given  indicates 
some  casual  relation  between  the  nematodes  and  the 
root  galls.  The  disease  has  been  communicated  in 
one  or  two  cases  from  affected  or  apparently  healthy 
peach  trees  transplanted  to  fresh  land  at  a  distance 
of  about  8  inches  from  each  other. 

How  we  can  harmonize  this  hypothesis  or  inferred 
cause  with  other  observed  conditions  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  state.  The  formation  of  the  stem  galls  at 
the  same  time  and  on  the  same  plant  presents  a  dif- 
ficulty. The  existence  of  a  gall-forming  tendency  in 
the  tissues  of  the  plant,  as  of  the  peach  after  the  ex- 
cision of  a  small  affected  root  or  the  removal  of  a 
medium  sized  gall  at  the  crown,  would  scarcely  be 
supported  by  the  naked  nematode  hypothesis  of 
cause.  Yet  the  larger  part  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments require  the  existence  of  a  parasitic,  or,  at 
least,  some  external  organic  cause  or  causes.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  should  we  learn  in  time  that  there 
are  two  or  more  causes  working  conjointly. 

Effect  of  the  Disease  Upon  the  Trees. — The  trees  af- 
fected with  root  gall  trouble  seem  fatally  diseased, 
and  several  years'  observation  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  any  peach  tree  or  raspberry  plant  so 
affected  at  transplanting  age  will  not  come  to  suc- 
cessful fruiting.  I  have  at  hand  a  letter  from  a 
Georgia  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower,  who  asserts 
in  it  that  nine-tenths  of  Georgia  peach  trees  of  bear- 
ing age  in  his  region  (South-Middle  Georgia)  are  to 
some  extent  affected  with  it.  However  the  trees  may 
survive  it  in  other  States,  Ohio  peach  trees  conform 
to  the  statement  first  made  and  do  not  come  to  bear- 
ing nor  continue  fruiting  when  suffering  from  root  or 
crown  galls.  The  disease  communicates  itself  to  sur- 
rounding trees  in  close  proximity.  Whatever  be  the 
sufficiency  of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  cause  of  crown 
gall,  the  effects  of  it  are  sufficiently  injurious  to  place 
the  trouble  in  the  foremost  rank  among  plant  dis- 
eases. It  is  now  working  much  more  havoc  among 
us  than  peach  yellows,  and  to  me  it  appears  the  most 
menacing  of  all  the  pests  and  diseases  now  threaten- 
ing the  fruit  grower.  I  believe  that  it  will  settle  the 
question  of  raspberry  and  blackberry  planting  among 
orchard  trees,  and  change  other  common  practices. 

The  crown  gall  seems  to  originate  commonly  in  the 
nursery  rows,  and  its  effects  are  transplanted  in  the 
orchard.  I  know  of  one  lot  of  1500  peach  trees  in 
Ohio,  transplanted  in  1895,  of  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  50  per  cent  are  either  dead  or  hope- 
lessly diseased  with  the  galls.  The  responsibility 
rests  with  the  trees,  we  may  say,  but,  not  recogniz- 
ing them  as  responsible  beings,  shall  we  not  have  to 
take  the  grower  and  seller  as  the  responsible  par- 
ties ?   I  believe  that  we  must  do  so  ? 

What  of  Affected  Nursery  Trees  ? — Since  the  nursery 
tree  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  factor  in  the  infec- 
tion of  a  new  orchard  or  of  new  land,  the  purchaser 
of  trees  and  plants  must  protect  himself  in  buying 
them.  For  Ohio  there  is  apparently  good  evidence 
that  trees  affected  with  root  or  crown  gall  at  trans- 
planting will  never  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Not 
this  alone,  but  the  communication  of  the  trouble  to 
peach  trees  from  raspberries,  and  other  cases  of  a 
I  communicable  nature  just  cited,  would  lead  us  to 


fear  its  introduction  into  orchards  or  into  orchard 
lands.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  nursery  stock 
affected  with  root  or  crown  gall  is  worse  than  value- 
less to  the  purchaser;  it  is  both  an  immediate  and  a 
prospective  injury  and  damage.  Such  stock,  what- 
ever be  its  sort  and  variety,  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  market.  It  is  unworthy  of  valuation  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  Furthermore,  a  person  who 
buys  it  is  wronged.  Stock  affected  in  this  manner 
should  be  denounced. 

What  is  Affected  Nursery  Stock  ? — We  may  safely  say 
that  all  stock  having  the  galls  upon  the  root  or  stem 
is  affected.  There  are  a  good  many  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  disease  in  trees  grown  in  proximity  to 
trees  having  such  galls.  The  limit  of  infection  is  dif- 
ficult to  prove,  but  the  deciding  evidence  of  such  in- 
fection, in  a  given  group  of  trees,  can  be  determined 
by  a  blind  man.  By  this  is  meant  the  determination 
of  the  presence  of  excrescences  upon  the  roots  and 
crown  at  digging.  Certainly  it  is  possible  to  know, 
if  one  wishes,  of  the  presence  of  crown  gall  in  a  block 
of  trees,  when  tested  by  the  existence  of  these  ex- 
crescences. For  a  tree  grower  or  tree  dealer  to 
claim  ignorance  of  the  existence  in  such  trees  as  I 
have  been  offered  for  delivery,  with  from  4  to  8  per 
cent  of  them  having  conspicuous  crown  galls,  is  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  not  examined  the  trees. 
We  must  have  reform  through  some  channel  or  the 
Ohio  grower  will  not  long  continue  to  purchase  trees. 

How  to  Solve  the  Problem. — I  have  already  indicated 
the  solution,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  commercial 
problem  of  crown  gall:  It  is  to  let  no  affected  trees 
go  upon  the  market.  There  may  be  better  methods 
of  securing  this  result  than  the  one  proposed,  but,  if 
so,  they  have  not  presented  themselves.  I  know 
that  our  fruit  growers  will,  most  of  them,  have  this 
well  in  view  when  buying  trees.  The  trees  must  be 
free  from  disease  upon  delivery.  I  have  been  trying 
to  determine  where  certain  diseased  peach  trees  that 
have  been  planted  in  Ohio  were  grown,  but  have  not 
succeeded  after  a  goodly  amount  of  earnest  effort.  I 
leave  that  sort  of  tracing  to  some  one  who  finds  it 
more  interesting  and  profitable  than  I  have  found  it. 
But  it  seems  clearly  necessary  to  denounce  such  af- 
fected trees  whenever  and  wherever  the  question  is 
raised,  and  that  is  the  course  determined  upon  for  a 
time.   

San  Francisco  dealers  have  notified  berry  grow- 
ers that  their  shipments  must  be  made  in  baskets, 
and  baskets  holding  half  a  slide  are  being  generally 
used,  says  the  Pajaronian.  They  are  shipped  in  the 
slides,  but  are  not  returned.  It  is  an  improved 
package,  one  which  is  more  attractive  in  market 
than  the  slide  and  is  better  apportioned  to  the  needs 
of  the  average  family.  The  change  adds  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  package,  but  the  saving  in  fruit  (as  it 
takes  less  to  fill  a  slide)  will  about  cover  the  cost  of 
baskets. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Value  of  Thoroughbred  Swine. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  paper  of  the  30th  of 
July,  under  the  heading  "This  Year's  State  Fair," 
you  mention  some  very  suggestive  facts.  We  quote 
the  following  : 

There  is  going  to  be  a  sharp  demand  for  restocking  our  pas- 
tures this  fall  and  winter,  and  to  our  knowledge  people  are 
already  looking  about  for  available  stock  and  for  improved 
sires  of  all  breeds,  so  that  the  new  inhabitants  of  our  fields 
may  be  of  higher  grade  than  those  driven  away  by  the  drouth. 

That  a  great  many  have  their  eyes  open  to  the 
value  of  good  stock  is  a  fact.  But  a  great  many 
have  not  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  pays  to 
head  their  herds  with  good  sires.  That  this  is  a  fact 
those  can  testify  who  have  tried  both  scrubs  and 
pure-bred  stock  ;  and  only  those  can  truly  value  the 
worth  of  good  stock.  Perhaps  the  race  horse  is  the 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  correctly  bred 
stock  over  scrubs.  When  one  horse  can  go  a  mile 
in  just  half  the  time  it  takes  another,  anyone  can  see 
the  difference.  That  the  lordly  Shorthorn,  Here- 
ford or  Angus  is  the  true  type  of  what  constitutes 
beef  animals  we  are  nearly  all  agreed.  Even  the 
chicken  has  its  many  friends  who  understand  the 
value  of  pure-bred  stock,  and  who  raise  the  right 
kind. 

Even  the  hog  has  his  advocates,  but  we  think 
(particularly  in  California)  that  altogether  too  few 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  stock  over  scrubs.  And 
still  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  stock  that  will  show 
their  true  worth  over  mongrels  any  faster  than  the 
Poland-China  swine.  We  mention  Poland-Chinas  be- 
cause our  experience  has  been  with  this  breed 
mostly.  No  doubt  the  Berkshire,  Essex  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys  are  far  ahead  of  the  "  tule-rooter  "  hog. 

Owing  to  the  prolific  qualities  of  swine  one  sire  of 
this  breed  can  exert  his  influence  on  more  of  his  get 
than  any  other  stock  (the  chicken  excepted,  of 
course).  Therefore,  he  will  transmit  his  good  quali- 
ties to  a  greater  number  than  either  the  horse  or 
bull.  A  good,  vigorous  boar  can  do  service  for  at 
least  twenty-five  sows.  These  should  average  5  pigs 
apiece,  which  would  make  125  head. 

If  the  horse  or  bull  has  50  of  his  offspring  to  show 
for  his  year's  work  he  is  doing  well.  On  this  account 
we  say  the  pure-bred  boar  is  the  cheapest  sire  you 
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can  buy,  and  a  man  who  uses  a  scrub  boar  in  his 
herd  is  throwiag  away  money  every  day  during  the 
growth  of  the  pigs  sired  by  his  scrub. 

Feeding  Value  of  Improved  Hogs. — We  would  advise 
every  one  to  use  good  blood  on  both  sides,  the  dam 
as  well  as  the  sire,  but  by  all  means  use  a  pure-bred 
sire.  We  say  this  after  a  practical  test,  as  we 
started  out  raising  hogs  with  scrubs  as  foundation 
stock,  and  have  since  been  breeding  registered 
Poland-Chinas  for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  confi- 
dently say  that  good  stock  is  far  ahead  of  scrubs  in 
many  respects  and  particularly  in  one  respect,  that 
they  will  put  on  a  greater  amount  of  flesh  for  food 
consumed  than  the  ordinary  stock. 

An  Experiment  With  Grapes. — We  have  fed  scrubs 
and  grades  in  the  same  lot  and  noted  the  difference 
in  growth.  One  year  we  had  about  50  head  of  hogs 
on  the  very  best  kind  of  vineyard.  The  grapes  were 
of  the  Muscat  variety  and  perfectly  ripe  and  sweet. 
We  kept  the  hogs  there  one  month  and  almost  de- 
cided that  grapes  were  no  good  for  hog  feed,  because 
we  could  see  scarcely  any  change  in  the  hogs  since 
we  put  them  there.  These  hogs  were  the  common 
California  hog.  The  next  year  we  put  82  head  of 
half  and  three-quarter  bred  Poland-Chinas  on  a  vine- 
yard, and  that  they  paid  for  themselves  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show.  They  averaged  100  pounds 
when  we  put  them  on  feed,  and  sixty  days  afterward, 
when  we  sold  them,  they  weighed  168  pounds  each. 
They  had  gained  over  1  pound  per  day  on  grapes  and 
water,  as  they  were  fed  nothing  else.  Had  these 
been  scrubs,  a  gain  of  40  pounds  for  the  sixty  days 
would  have  been  a  good  gain — a  difference  of  28 
pounds  per  bog,  or  84  cents  more  per  hog  at  3  cents 
per  pound.  We  were  paid  a  premium  of  12J  cents 
per  100  pounds  because  our  hogs  were  a  smooth,  uni- 
form lot,  and  better  breeding  was  what  made  them 
alike  in  color  and  shape.  This  made  $26.20  more  on 
the  82  head.  This  alone  would  more  than  pay  for  a 
good  sire,  not  counting  the  84  cents  per  hog  gain  on 
account  of  better  feeding  qualities.  Now,  84  cents 
each  on  82  hogs  equals  $68.88.  Had  our  hogs  been 
scrubs,  we  confidently  believe  that  we  had  lost 
$26.20+$68.88=$95.08  on  the  82  head.  Had  our 
hogs  all  been  pure-bred,  the  difference  would  have 
been  greater. 

Thoroughbreds  Best  of  All. — The  first  hogs  we 
raised  were  scrubs.  Not  satisfied  with  these,  we 
purchased  a  pair  of  pigs  from  a  well-known  local 
breeder.  These  were  pedigreed  Poland-Chinas.  We 
used  the  male  on  our  scrub  sows  and  found  it  paid 
us  well,  and  the  second  and  third  crosses  were  still 
better.  But  our  thoroughbred  stock  was  far  supe- 
rior to  any  of  them,  so  we  decided  to  raise  only  such, 
and,  wishing  to  introduce  new  blood  into  our  herd, 
we  studied  the  agricultural  papers  and  finally  de- 
cided to  get  Poland-Chinas  of  the  Wilkes  strain.  We 
therefore  imported  from  the  East  a  boar  sired  by 
Guy  Wilkes  II,  the  prize-winning,  $1000  hog,  and 
found  this  strain  an  improvement  over  the  home- 
raised  Poland-China.  We  exhibited  pigs  of  this 
strain  at  the  California  State  Fair  that  weighed  at 
five  months  156  pounds ;  Peerless  Wilkes  weighed  at 
eleven  months  300  pounds  ;  A.  A.  Wilkes  weighed  at 
eighteen  months  450  pounds.  Therefore  we  can  from 
experience  say  that  no  one  can  afford  to  raise 
scrubs,  as  they  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Pure-breds  Prolific. — Now,  many  seem  to  think 
that  pure-bred  Poland-Chinas  are  not  as  prolific  as 
scrubs,  so  we  will  annex  a  list  of  sows  and  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  they  farrowed,  each  : 

Name  of  now—  Number  of  pigs. 

Butler's  Beauty   8 

Model's  White  Face   8 

Miss  Free  Trade   7 

Lady  Ideal  U.  S'   7 

Tecumseh  Mc Wilkes   5 

Moorish  Wilkes  10 

The  trouble  with  thoroughbred  Poland-Chinas  is 
this  :  if  they  are  fed  liberally  they  become  too  fat 
and  will  not  have  as  many  pigs  as  if  bred  when  they 
are  in  medium  flesh. 

We  confidently  believe  that  there  is  no  hog  that 
will  do  better  on  only  alfalfa  than  the  Poland-Chinas. 
Old  sows  will  grow  fat  on  good  alfalfa  pasture. 

By  the  above  facts  we  have  tried  to  show  that 
pure-bred  stock  in  hogs  is  a  money  making  invest- 
ment, and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  applies  equally 
as  well  to  all  live  stock. 

Make  Selections  Early. — But  there  is  another  fact 
that  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  this  article,  and  that  is  this  :  if  you 
want  a  boar  to  head  your  herd  next  fall  do  not  wait 
until  then,  and  then  try  to  buy  one  ready  for  ser- 
vice, because  the  chances  are  you  cannot  get  him. 
Buy  a  pig  now  and  raise  him,  and  then  you  will  have 
him  when  you  want  him.  Furthermore,  you  can  get 
him  cheaper  when  young,  and  in  shipment  express 
or  freight  charges  will  not  be  so  high. 

Another  thing  :  if  you  expect  to  get  stock  buy  it 
now,  as  you  can  get  them  cheaper  now  than  this  fall, 
when  feed  becomes  plentiful.  If  you  wish  any  stock, 
write  to  those  who  advertise  in  the  Rural  Press, 
and  we  dare  say  that  you  can  pick  up  some  bargains 
right  now  ;  and  any  breeder  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiry  in  regard  to  his  stock  that  you  may  ask. 

That  hogs  will  be  scarce  and  sought  for  this  com- 
ing winter  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  feed  great  numbers  were  rushed  on  the 
market  last  spring.   Besides,  a  great  many  carloads 


of  hogs  were  shipped  from  California  to  Eastern 
points.  In  one  day  thirteen  carloads  were  shipped 
from  Sanger,  Cal.,  to  Nebraska.  So,  if  you  expect 
to  stock  up  with  good  stock,  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  buy  now,  or  when  the  next  State  Fair  opens 
— September  15  to  19.  Go  there  and  pick  out  your 
stock,  and  see  the  superiority  of  the  smooth,  well- 
bred  thoroughbreds.  Finally,  let  us  say  that  in  live 
stock  the  adage  is  very  true  that  "  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest."  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons. 

Kingsburg,  Fresno  Co. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Vaccination  for  Cattle  Diseases. 


As  this  method  of  preventing  the  most  malignant 
cattle  diseases  is  now  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  to 
be  effective  there  should  be  in  the  minds  of  stockmen 
the  clearest  idea  of  what  the  material  and  the 
method  are.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Live  Stock 
Inspector  there  is  a  pertinent  letter  by  Mr.  Harold 
Sorby  of  Chicago  on  this  subject  from  which  we  take 
the  following:  As  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  stockmen  as  to  what  a  "vac- 
cine "  is,  and  also  as  to  what  constitutes  the  opera- 
tion known  as  "  vaccination,"  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  many  readers  to  get  a  plain  statement  of 
facts  regarding  the  true  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
This  information  seems  especially  appropriate  and 
desirable  at  this  time,  both  on  account  of  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  live-stock  vaccination  in  this 
country,  and  the  shameful  fact  that  certain  frauds 
have  been  practiced  upon  stock  owners  in  the  name 
of  this  valuable  procedure.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  incident  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system,  certain  individuals  have  imposed  upon 
stockmen  by  selling  them  absolutely  worthless  nos- 
trums under  the  name  of  "vaccines,"  or  by  perform- 
ing various  operations  upon  their  stock  and  calling 
them  "vaccinating,"  which  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  genuine  vaccination. 

What  is  Vaccine  ? — Vaccine  virus  (called  vaccine, 
for  short)  is  the  attenuated  virus  of  a  specific  disease. 
It  is  derived  from  the  disease  itself,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  It  cannot  be  manu- 
factured from  drugs  or  chemicals. 

The  vaccines  most  widely  known  and  used  are 
those  for  preventing  small  pox,  diphtheria  and  lock- 
jaw in  man;  anthrax  in  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep 
and  goats,  black  leg  in  cattle;  lockjaw  in  horses  and 
mules  and  erysipelas  in  swine. 

As  before  stated,  these  vaccines  are  all  derived 
from  the  diseases  which  they  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent, and  the  vaccine  of  one  disease  will  not  prevent 
another.  For  instance,  diphtheria  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  small  pox  vaccine,  nor  anthrax  by  black 
leg  vaccine.  Each  disease  must  be  treated  with  the 
vaccine  for  that  particular  disease;  and  none  of  them 
can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  or  otherwise,  with 
drugs,  chemicals  or  any  other  substance  except  the 
special  vaccine.  Now  that  black  leg  vaccine  has 
proved  its  value  as  a  preventive  remedy  for  black 
leg,  the  vaccinejis  in  demand,  and  it  must  be  stated 
with  regret  that  unscrupulous  parties  can  be  found 
who  are  offering  for  sale  as  black  leg  vaccine 
preparations  that  are  not  vaccines  at  all.  Until 
the  facts  are  discovered  a  certain  number  of 
stockmen  are  bound  to  be  victimized.  The  original 
and  genuine  black  leg  vaccine  is  supplied  only  through 
the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  and  its  authorized  agents. 

Now  as  to  Vaccination. — This  operation,  so  far  as 
black  leg  vaccination  is  concerned,  consists  in  inject- 
ing the  vaccine  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cially made  syringe.  No  other  preparation  than  the 
black  leg  vaccine  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  for  if 
any  other  preparation  were  so  used  the  operation 
would  not  be  "  vaccinating."  Naturally,  unscrupu- 
lous persons  are  to  be  found  who  are  employing  or 
have  tried  to  employ  some  other  method  or  prepara- 
tion and  call  it  "  vaccinating."  This,  of  course,  is 
fraudulent.  Moreover,  placing  a  seton  in  the  dew- 
lap, or  rowelling,  or  bleeding,  or  nerving,  are  not 
"  vaccinating  "  and  if  called  vaccinating  it  is  done 
for  deceiving.  Therefore,  no  method  or  operation, 
however  performed,  can  properly  be  called  vaccinat- 
ing, unless  the  genuine  and  appropriate  vaccine 
virus  be  used. 


Anthrax. 


A  disease  unknown  before  in  San  Joaquin  county 
for  many  years  has  been  reported  to  the  Stockton 
Mail  by  County  Veterinarian  Eddy,  who  says  that 
quite  a  number  of  cases  are  scattered  around  in  vari- 
ous places.  The  disease  is  anthrax,  a  blood  disease, 
the  bacilli  poisoning  the  vital  fluid  of  the  animals  af- 
fected, and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  fattest  and 
healthiest  kine  are  the  ones  most  subject  to  its  at- 
tack, well-fed  animals,  from  calves  up  to  three-year- 
olds,  being  the  most  numerous  victims. 

The  disease  manifests  itself  in  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  system  which  the  vicious 
blood  affects  most  violently.  If  the  spleen  is  at- 
tacked the  malady  produces  splenic  apoplexy,  and 
the  animal  falls  suddenly,  perhaps  while  the  herd  is 


being  driven  along  the  road,  and  dies  in  five  minutes. 
The  form  in  which  the  malady  has  manifested  itself 
here  at  the  present  time  is  black  leg.  Abscesses  form 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  limbs  (never  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  limbs)  and  anyone  can  distinguish 
their  nature  by  pressing  the  affected  parts.  If  the 
abscess  is  caused  by  anthrax  crepitation  accompa- 
nies the  pressure,  a  crackling  sound  being  produced 
when  the  skin  is  pressed.  Before  death  the  skin 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  with  needles. 

In  one  herd  examined  by  County  Veterinarian 
Eddy  of  Stockton  seven  animals  died.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  disease  runs  its  course  so  speedily  it  is 
not  practical  to  administer  medicines  to  the  affected 
animals,  and  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to 
vaccinate  the  rest  of  the  herd  against  it  and  take 
the  usual  sanitary  precautions  to  save  the  well  ones 
from  catching  the  contagion  from  the  affected  stock. 
Fortunately  the  efficacy  of  the  anthrax  vaccine  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  California  stock- 
men, who  make  regular  use  of  it  and  thus  secure  im- 
munity. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Progress  of  the  Raisin  Pool. 


As  already  stated  in  the  Rural,  the  raisin  pool 
seems  to  hold  water  and  those  who  have  the  business 
in  hand  are  proceeding  with  arrangements.  The 
Expositor  says  that  on  Aug.  10th,  Alex  Gordon,  the 
well-known  vineyardist,  was  chosen  for  the  very 
important  position  of  chief  inspector  of  the  entire 
raisin  crop.  The  duties  of  the  chief  inspector  will 
be  manifold  as  he  will  have  under  him  sixty  or 
seventy  deputy  inspectors. 

The  directors  will  insist  upon  a  most  rigid  and  ex- 
acting inspecting  and  grading  of  the  crop  to  prevent 
the  placing  of  inferior  raisins  on  the  market  as  first- 
class  fruit,  as  this  has  had  much  to  do  with  injuring 
the  industry. 

The  only  inspector  the  association  will  have  to  pay 
will  be  the  chief  inspector,  as  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  the  packers  the  latter  will  pay  the 
deputy  inspectors  who  will  be  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent packing  houses. 

The  bonds  of  the  treasurer,  T.  C.  White,  were 
fixed  in  the  sum  of  $100,000.  At  times,  no  doubt, 
the  treasurer  will  have  in  his  possession  as  much  as 
$250,000  or  $300,000,  which  will  be  equally  divided 
among  the  different  banks  until  it  is  distributed 
among  the  growers.  The  two  Hanford  banks  will 
receive  part  of  the  money,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  crop  of  King's  county. 

It  was  decided  that  Director  Boot  should  have 
charge  of  the  office  work.  Mr.  Boot  is  an  experi- 
enced book-keeper  and  as  he  had  charge  of  the  books 
for  the  co-operative  packers  he  is  familiar  with  the 
rasin  business  and  well  qualified  for  the  position.  He 
will  select  his  corps  of  assistants. 


British  Columbia  War  Against  American 
Fruit. 


We  have  an  issue  with  our  British  neighbor  on 
the  north  something  like  the  Eastern  pork  packers 
have  with  Germany.  A  dispatch  from  Vancouver 
says  that  the  Provincial  Government  recently  in- 
vested the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Association  with 
power  to  appoint  fruit  inspectors  to  spot  California 
fruit  alleged  to  be  diseased  coming  into  British 
Columbia. 

The  Canadian  association  appointed  a  corps  of  ten 
inspectors,  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
British  Columbia  fruit.  The  action  seemed  to  be 
open  to  criticism,  and  several  fair-minded  Canadians 
openly  declared  it  a  bad  precedent  to  establish. 

The  sequel  is  now  to  hand.  In  the  past  two  weeks 
about  half  of  every  shipment,  and  they  have  been 
heavy  of  late,  have  been  burned  at  the  public  cre- 
matory, and  in  one  day  the  entire  shipment  of  nearly 
a  thousand  cases  by  Walla  Walla  people  went  up  in 
smoke. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  into  every  pear 
and  apple,  samples  are  taken  from  each  case.  If 
they  prove  bad  the  case  is  condemned.  Head  In- 
spector Cunningham  states  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  coming  from  San  Francisco  affected 
with  the  codlin  moth. 

Cunningham  further  declares  that  there  are  so 
many  fruit  districts  in  California  affected  with  the 
codlin  moth  that  very  likely  California  fruit  will  be 
prohibited  entirely  by  the  Government  from  enter- 
ing British  Columbia. 


Live  Stock  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 


The  exhibition  of  live  stock  at  the  Transmississippi 
Exposition  will  be  held  from  September  19  to  October 
20,  and  everything  points  to  a  large  display.  J.  B. 
Dinsmore,  commissioner  of  live  stock,  states  that 
the  correspondence  received  from  intending  exhibit- 
ors is  far  larger  in  advance  of  the  date  for  the  clos 
ing  of  entries  than  it  was  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago.  If  Mr.  Dinsmore's  expectations 
are  fulfilled  the  exhibition  of  live  stock  at  Omaha 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  given  in  the  country. 

A  sum  of  $35,000  was  set  aside  by  the  directors  of 
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the  exposition  to  be  awarded  as  cash  prizes  to  live 
stock  exhibitors.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  Company 
of  South  Omaha  and  a  number  of  the  breeders'  as- 
sociations and  other  live  stock  organizations  offer 
additional  prizes;  the  total  amount  offered  as  premi- 
ums to  live  stock  exhibitors  being  not  far  short  of 
$50,000. 

The  $35,000  prize  money  offered  by  the  Exposition 
will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Cattle,  $7000;  horses 
and  mules,  $8000;  hogs,  $7000;  sheep,  $0000;  fat 
stocic,  $5000;  poultry,  $2000.  Money  from  other 
sources  will  mostly  be  devoted  to  special  premiums. 

The  Southern  Deciduous  Fruit  Exchange. 


The  Southern  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Ex- 
change is  now  composed  of  eleven  organizations, 
namely:  The  Burbank,  Manzana,  San  Gabriel, 
Duarte,  North  Pomona,  San  Jacinto,  Perris  and 
Anaheim  Fruit  Associations,  the  Pasadena  Fruit 
Exchange  and  Robert  Dunn  of  Fillmore,  and  L.  J. 
Rose  of  San  Gabriel.  The  officials  of  the  central  ex- 
change are  A.  R.  Sprague,  president;  C.  E.  Teb- 
bits,  vice-president;  M.  O.  Randall,  secretary. 

In  a  recent  interview  the  president  expressed  to  a 
writer  for  the  Pomotropic  great  satisfaction  at  the 
progress  of  the  practical  work.  "  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated," said  Mr.  Sprague,  "that  a  central 
agency  can  sell  at  better  advantage  than  an  individ- 
ual, or  a  single  association.  The  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Deciduous  Exchange  has  not  sold  a  pound  of 
apricots  for  less  than  81  cents  and  made  an  average 
of  all  grades  of  about  9  cents.  This  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment of  the  power  of  co-operation  for  many  individ- 
uals and  unaffiliated  associations  have  sold  their 
apricots  of  same  grade  for  7  and  8  cents.  This  fruit 
will  go  still  higher  and  if  we  had  been  organized 
longer  and  had  possessed  a  little  more  confidence  in 
the  markets  we  should  have  received  more  of  the 
money  that  is  now  going  to  the  speculators."  Mr. 
Sprague  said  some  of  the  largest  orchards  in  Arizona 
were  coming  into  the  organization  next  year  and  ex- 
tensive affiliation  is  expected  among  the  home 
associations. 

Redlands  Orange  Sales. 


A.  B.  Ruggles  secretary  of  the  Redlands  Orange 
Growers'  Association  has  made  an  annual  report  of 
the  work  done  the  past  season,  which  has  been  one 
of  unusual  length,  owing  to  the  association  shipments 
being  about  50  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  and  the 
total  output  nearly  double  that  of  any  former  year. 
In  spite  of  the  lower  prices  which  have  prevailed, 
the  increase  in  quanity  has  more  than  compensated 
for  the  difference,  when  the  net  results  are  consid- 
ered, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  orange  growers, 
and  especially  those  connected  with  this  association, 
have  had  a  very  successful  year. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion a  year  ago  of  doing  its  own  packing  and  mar- 
keting has,  by  the  large  saving  effected  to  the  grow- 
ers, been  amply  demonstrated.  Notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  about  3  cents  per  box  in  the 
price  of  material,  the  cost  of  packing  and  market- 
ing the  oranges  of  the  association  has  been  reduced 
to  35  cents  per  box,  which  includes  brokerages,  cash 
discounts  and  every  item  of  expense  connected  with 
the  business.  The  association  has  not  lost  a  dollar 
from  failures  or  bad  debts  during  the  season. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of  fruit  received  was 
7,230,940.  The  total  number  of  boxes  packed,  98,- 
616;  number  of  cars  shipped,  291. 

The  amounts  realized  on  navels  were  $117,775  23 
gross,  or  $96,143.28  net,  the  average  price  per  100 
pounds  being  $2.10J.  The  percentage  of  fancy  grade 
was  74.44;  choice,  19.66;  culls,  5.90. 

The  Azusa  Association  Proceeds. 


According  to  the  Pomotropic  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Azusa  Citrus  Association,  the  business  of 
the  year  was  passed  upon  without  a  word  of  criticism 
from  the  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent, and  all  expressed  themselves,  by  resolution, 
satisfied.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  following  directors:  H.  L.  Macneil, 
W.  C.  Ormiston,  W.  C.  Hendrick,  H.  D.  Briggs,  Jas. 
Slauson,  V.  M.  Greever,  W.  W.  Heth.  W.  C.  Hend- 
rick was  chosen  president  of  the  association,  J.  S. 
Slauson  vice-president,  V.  M.  Greever  secretary, 
H.  D.  Briggs  packing  house  manager.  Three  men 
were  named  as  representatives  of  the  association 
upon  the  Exchange  board,  W.  C.  Hendrick,  W.  C. 
Ormiston  and  EL  L.  Macneil.  The  association  is  now 
completely  organized  for  another  season's  business 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  and  profitable 
crop.   

Thinks  He  Has  a  New  Barley. 

According  to  current  paragraphs  J.  H.  Robbins 
of  McCoy  count},  Oregon,  discovered  a  peculiar 
stool  of  Barley  in  his  field  in  1897,  which  neither  he 
nor  others  have  been  able  to  classify.  From  the 
original  stool  of  ten  heads  this  thrifty  farmer  has 
just  harvested  the  first  product,  twenty  full  pounds, 
and,  estimating  the  ground  utilized  in  its  production, 
calculates  ninety-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  a 
heavy  grower  and  a  strong  one,  with  4-foot  straw 


that  is  stiff  and  straight  and  does  not  fall  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  main  point  of  the  new 
cereal  is  its  pure,  white  color  and  its  fine  quality  as 
a  winter  grain.  It  differs  from  the  common  barley 
in  that  the  cob  stands  out  vertically,  as  do  the  heavy 
beards  indigenous  to  it.  The  new  heads  have  yielded 
as  high  as  126  grains,  or  six  rows  of  twenty-one 
grains  each.  In  default  of  any  style  or  classification 
it  will  be  known  henceforth  as  "  Bobbins'  winter 
barley." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  From  the  South. 


The  Poultry  Interest. — The  interesting  and  timely 
notes  printed  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural  Press 
bearing  on  poultry  culture  under  southern  California 
conditions  can  appropriately  be  supplemented  with 
a  few  figures  dealing  more  specifically  with  the  com- 
mercial phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  eggs  and  poultry  are  imported  into  this 
State  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  exact  fig- 
ures are  rarely  stated.  As  applied  to  our  leading 
and  best  market  (Los  Angeles),  they  show  that  about 
thirty-five  carloads  of  eggs  are  annually  brought  in 
from  the  East.  This  means  14,000  cases,  or  420,000 
dozens,  supplied  by  the  business  hen  doing  a  scratch- 
ing business  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Suggest- 
ive, is  it  not  ?  And  does  it  not  mean  that  we  should 
produce  more  eggs  and  provide  in  that  way  more 
agricultural  wealth  to  the  country?  The  opinion 
also  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  California 
egg  is  weaker  shelled,  and  as  they  reach  the  market 
vary  much  in  size  and  color.  Like  fruit,  eggs  really 
should  be  graded  to  size  and  color.  Uniformity  en- 
hances their  commercial  value.  In  broilers  and 
roasters  the  quality  should  also  be  improved.  Uni- 
formity of  breeds  and  size  of  birds  is  certainly  desir- 
able on  the  part  of  the  dealer  and  the  consumer. 
Farmers  should  grade  up  their  flocks  for  both  eggs 
and  table  purposes. 

Markets,  Crops  and  Prices. — The  returns  for  apri- 
cots and  peaches  this  year  have  been  exceptionally 
good,  and  all  who  have  been  fortunate  to  possess 
orchards  have  done  well.  Prices  for  the  dried  fruit 
average  from  8  to  10  cents,  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency to  the  market.  The  walnut  crop  in  Orange 
county  is  heavy  and  the  growers  are  looking  for 
good  prices.  Other  crops,  on  account  of  scant  rain- 
fall, are  only  moderate  in  quality  and  quantity,  with 
normal  market  conditions.  The  seed  growers  have 
suffered  severely  this  year.  In  certain  lines  there 
is  no  crop  at  all ;  even  the  bulb  market  is  dull,  the 
exports  being  about  50  per  cent  less  this  year  than 
last.  Prices  are  better,  which  in  a  measure  com- 
pensates. The  demand  from  abroad  for  pampas 
plumes  is  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  business  abroad  on  account  of  the  present 
little  unpleasantness  with  Spain. 

"Imperialism"  and  Agriculture. — The  action  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  negativing 
the  idea  of  this  Government  annexing  the  Philippine 
islands  in  a  measure  reflects  the  opinion  of  many 
soil  tillers,  because  they  realize  that  with  the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines there  will  follow  a  readjustment  of  values,  in- 
dustries and  crops  in  the  development  of  our 
agricultural  resources.  Take  Cuba,  she  being  close 
to  our  shores,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions she  can  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Uncle  Sam  in  Cuba  affairs,  the  duty  on 
sugar  is  bound  to  be  modified  or  entirely  removed. 
In  that  event,  what  is  to  become  of  our  beet  sugar 
interests,  since  cane  sugar  can  be  produced  in  the 
islands  at  1  cent  per  pound  ?  The  soil  of  Cuba  is 
fertile  and  produces  from  five  to  seven  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre.  With  a  low  cost  of  production,  it  is 
obvious  that  fortunes  await  American  bank,  brain 
and  brawn  in  the  development  of  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction in  that  region.  With  the  first  advent  of 
peace  and  a  resume  of  normal  conditions,  American 
enterprise  is  bound  to  find  an  outlet  there  in  the 
sugar  business.  Closely  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  sugar,  and  a  strong  second,  will  be  the  growing 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits.  The  orange  and 
the  lemon,  it  is  said,  can  be  produced  abundantly 
and  at  a  less  cost  than  in  southern  California  and 
Florida,  with  less  risk  on  account  of  frosts,  drouths 
and  the  expense  of  irrigation.  These  remarks  apply 
quite  as  forcibly  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  tobacco,  which,  though  of 
small  consequence  to  this  State,  will  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  south. 
With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  decline  of 
tobacco  growing  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States  is  bound  to  happen.  This  crop — particularly 
the  Sumatra  leaf — will  also  "come  in"  from  the 
Philippines,  while  its  exploitation  in  Hawaii  on  a 
commercial  scale  is  not  impossible.  Tersely  stated, 
the  territory  we  contemplate  annexing  contains  a 
population  of  some  10,000,000  souls,  which,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Anglo  Saxon,  must  be  classed  as  cheap 
labor.  When  to  this  is  added  a  fertile  soil  and  favor- 
able climate  for  the  production  of  crops — crops,  be 


it  remembered,  that  sooner  or  later  will  be  admitted 
free  of  duty — the  matter  of  competition  in  our  own 
home  markets  becomes  important.  In  fact,  as 
already  intimated,  there  must  follow  to  these  new 
conditions  thrust  upon  this  country  a  readjustment 
of  crops  and  values.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
semi-tropical  farming  in  this  country  has  breakers 
ahead.  By  force  of  circumstances  our  soil  tillers 
may  have  to  limit  their  farming  to  those  crops 
essentially  of  the  temperate  zones.  San  Francisco, 
being  commercial  in  her  aspirations,  naturally  and 
consistently  is  advocating  the  retention  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, feeling  that  to  her  it  means  commercial 
supremacy — and  possibly  in  the  end  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  State.  But,  let  us  ask,  how  will 
it  affect  our  infant  sugar  industry?  Will  it  cause 
the  lemon  and  orange  business  to  languish  ?  Will  it 
retard,  dwarf  and  eventually  ruin  the  tobacco  inter- 
ests of  the  south  ?  Henry  W.  Kruckebero. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Fields  of  Siberia. 


No  doubt  the  opening  of  the  wheat-bearing  regions 
of  Siberia  to  settlement  will  compel  revised  esti- 
mates of  our  own  contribution  of  this  cereal  to  the 
markets  of  Europe,  if  not  the  amount  grown  for 
home  use.  The  London  Morning  Post  publishes  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Transsiberia  railroad, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  by  the  end  of  next  month 
the  road  will  be  completed  as  far  as  Irkutsh,  and 
that  the  Russian  Government  will  transport  200,000 
peasants  to  fertile  belts  along  the  road  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  wheat.  At  the  same  time  rail- 
way communication  with  the  northern  seaport  of 
Archangel  is  being  made,  with  the  object  of  aiding 
cheap  cultivation  by  cheap  transportation  to  the 
European  markets.  The  Government  will  aid  these 
peasant  colonists  with  implements,  and  will  require 
only  a  tithe  of  their  products  as  rent.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  is  practically  certain  to  cause  a 
change  in  existing  wheat  areas. 

Russia  has  been  our  chief  competitor  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  hitherto,  although  Argentina  and  India 
have  also  been  asserting  themselves,  but  the  new 
accession  of  wheat-growing  area  will  give  Russia  an 
advantage  difficult  to  offset.  Unless  our  agricultural 
interests  are  prepared  to  meet  the  threatened  com- 
petition, serious  times  are  ahead  for  those  farmers  of 
the  West  and  Northwest  whose  chief  source  of  wealth 
is  their  wheat  fields. — New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser. 

Prevent  Grain  From  Shelling. 


In  conversation  with  Supervisor  Asa  M.  Jackson 
the  Wilows  Review  was  advised  of  a  scheme  to 
keep  grain  from  being  shelled  by  the  north  wind  in 
early  summer.  It  was  tried  by  a  farmer  in  Colusa 
county  and  was  successful,  and  should  be  tried  by 
farmers  in  Glenn  and  other  counties  who  suffer  for 
several  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre  each  year  by  the 
shelling  process.  Mr.  Jackson  presents  the  scheme 
in  this  manner:  Take  a  20-foot  light  roller,  to  it  at- 
tach four  horses  to  shove  the  roller  before  them  after 
exactly  the  same  style  that  an  old-fashioned  header 
is  propelled,  enter  your  grain  field  and  do  your  roll- 
ing just  as  the  grain  is  beginning  to  turn  yellow  and 
before  the  stalk  has  lost  all  of  its  greenness;  roll 
your  ground  from  north  to  south  so  that  every  head 
of  grain  will  lean  toward  the  south  and  the  wind  will 
go  over  the  field  without  doing  any  damage.  Some 
of  the  grain  rises  a  little  from  the  effect  of  the  roll- 
ing but  not  very  much.  When  you  do  your  heading, 
the  grain  lifters  will  get  it  all.  Some  people 
will  say  that  the  horses  going  over  the  grain  will 
injure  some  of  the  grain.  It  will  be  small,  if  any, 
compared  to  what  will  be  shelled  out  by  the  wind  if 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  stand  erect. 


Trials  of  the  Russian  Grain  Grower. 


The  Popular  Science.  Monthly  says  that  owing  to 
imperfect  or  expensive  transportation  the  Russian 
peasant  is  not  in  the  best  position  to  obtain  the  full 
benefits  of  markets.  "The  harvest  ended  each  man 
brings  his  grain  to  market.  Hoping  to  realize  a  more 
remunerative  price  by  carrying  his  produce  to  a 
central  or  larger  market,  he  makes  application  to 
travel.  Here  the  factor  steps  in.  In  conjunction  or 
in  collusion  with  the  local  police  obstacles  are  thrown 
in  his  way  week  after  week.  Ten,  twenty  or  one- 
hundred  are  in  the  same  predicament.  Finally,  with 
the  local  station  glutted  with  the  yield  of  a  county, 
the  factor  steps  in  and  agreees  to  take  all  the  grain 
in  sight  for  about  25  per  cent  below  its  market  value. 
They  have  no  choice,  and  thus  a  crop  grown  at  a 
cost  of  25  per  cent  interest  (paid  to  the  factor  for 
advances)  frequently  pays  25  per  cent  additional 
after  its  maturity."  Not  only  does  such  a  system 
of  handling  grain  cause  loss  to  the  farmer  through 
low  prices,  but  even  more  through  the  actual  de- 
struction of  grain.  It  is  estimated  that  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  are  lost  annually  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  railways  to  afford  transportation  facilities 
or  shelter  for  grain  brought  to  them  for  transpor- 
tation. 
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CALIFORNIA, 
Alameda . 

Hop  Crop. — Pleasanton  Times,  Aug.  11 :  Hop  pickers  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive  at  the  hop  yards.  It  is  expected  that  the 
force  will  not  be  as  large  as  usual  this  year.  The  drouth  has 
affected  the  hops,  and  the  crop  is  not  as  large  and  the  hops  not 
as  heavy  as  in  1897.  In  many  spots  there  are  no  hops  at  all. 
The  company  will  pay  pickers  at  the  beginning  80  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Butte. 

Stubble  Burned.— Chico  Enterprise,  Aug.  13:  A  telephone 
message  from  Cana  states  that  a  thunderstorm  came  up  and 
lightning  set  fire  to  grain  and  stubble  in  many  places.  By 
hard  work  all  the  fires  that  were  started  in  grain  fields  were 
extinguished,  but  a  blaze  was  started  in  a  field  of  stubble  on 
the  Stanford  place,  which,  being  fanned  by  the  north  wind, 
swept  southward.  At  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  about  1500 
acres  of  stubble  and  many  miles  of  fencing  had  been  burned, 
and  the  fire  was  still  burning. 

Fresno. 

Rabbits  Dying.  —Expositor,  Aug.  5:  Word  comes  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county  that  jaekrabbits  are  dying  by  the 
thousands.  Dead  rabbits  can  be  seen  everywhere.  In  places 
where  hundreds  of  the  pests  could  be  seen  six  weeks  ago,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  find  a  rabbit.  The  cause  of  the  thinning  out 
of  the  ranks  is  not  known. 

Big  Fire.— Dispatch,  Aug.  14  :  A  big  fire  in  Fresno  destroyed 
the  Forsyth  Seeded  Raisin  Packing  Company's  establish- 
ment, Phoenix  Packing  House,  Farmers'  Warehouse,  Einstein 
Warehouse  and  Hobbs  &  Parsons'  Warehouse.  Besides  the 
buildings  burned,  nearly  sixty  carloads  of  raisins  were  de- 
stroyed.   The  aggregate  loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

Grapes  and  Prunes. —  Republican,  Aug.  12:  There  is  great 
disappointment  over  the  first  crop  of  grapes  around  Fowler. 
While  the  quality  is  good,  the  quantity  is  very  slim.  The  sec- 
ond crop  is  on  the  vines,  good  and  heavy.  The  yield  of  grapes 
for  raisins  south  and  east  of  Malaga  will  not  be  as  large  as 
the  crop  of  last  year.  Red  spider  damages  are  confined  to 
very  small  spots  in  vineyards  and  will  do  no  serious  harm. 
The  prune  crop  around  Reedley,  Dinuba,  Kingsburg,  Traver 
and  Orosi  is  falling  badly. 

Kern, 

Hogs  Dying.— Bakersfield  Calif ornian,  Aug.  11:  In  the 
Tehachapi  country  the  farmers  are  suffering  heavy  loss  by 
reason  of  an  epidemic  among  the  hogs.  The  porkers  are  dying 
in  large  numbers  from  a  disease  akin  to  hog  cholera. 

Cattle  Sales. — Californian,  Aug.  11 :  W.  R.  Patterson  of 
Los  Angeles  has  bought  all  the  marketable  beef  from  the 
Tejon  ranch.  Two  thousand  head  have  already  been  shipped, 
and  Mr.  Patterson  is  arranging  for  another  shipment. 

Kings. 

Sheep  Shipment.  — Hanford  Sentinel,  Aug.  11:  There  was  a 
big  shipment  of  sheep  from  Hanford  to  Omaha.  Carey  Bros, 
were  the  shippers,  and  it  took  seventy  cars  to  hold  the  band 
they  purchased  from  E.  Jacobs. 

Fatal  Milk  Weed.— Sentinel,  Aug.  12:  R.  A.  Crowell,  man- 
ager of  the  Hanford  cheese  factory,  and  a  cattle  man  of  long 
experience,  says  that  milk  weed,  of  which  there  is  consider- 
able scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  this  county,  is  fatal 
to  cows  and  calves,  as  well  as  sheep,  and  he  advises  its  being 
put  out  of  the  way  of  such  stock,  particularly  if  it  is  growing 
where  other  feed  is  not  abundant.  He  thinks  many  deaths 
among  cattle,  which  are  attributed  to  some  epidemic,  is  due 
to  the  stock  eating  milk  weed. 

[We  will  be  obliged  if  some  reader  will  send  us  a  sample  of 
this  weed  for  examination.— Ed.] 

Help  Needed. — Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  9:  The  Farmers' 
Club  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  raisin  crop.  The  club  decided  to  publish  a  card 
stating  that  there  was  not  enough  help  here  to  harvest  the 
crop,  and  calling  for  help  from  outside.  The  price  decided 
upon  was  2%  to  2%  cents  for  2x3  trays.  It  was  stated  that  a 
man  could  pick  from  60  to  80  trays  a  day. 

Los  Angeles. 

Highland  Growers'  Association. — Fruit  World,  Aug.  1: 
The  property  of  the  Highland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  in- 
cluding the  brands  and  all  other  effects,  was  sold  Wednesday 
to  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilmot  and  R.  Boyd  for  $4275.  In  the  purchase 
of  the  property  these  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  acting  for 
growers  representing  200  acres  of  orange  and  lemon  orchards 
in  Highland. 

Walnut  Growers  Meet. — Express,  Aug.  4:  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing this  morning.  The  principal  question  under  discussion 
was  the  price  of  walnuts.  After  consideration  of  the  matter, 
it  was  decided  not  to  fix  the  price  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. The  question  of  a  reduction  in  railroad  rates  also  had 
attention.  The  present  rate  is  $1.30,  and  the  association  asks 
for  a  $1  rate.  Several  railroads  have  been  seen,  and  they  ask 
that  the  association  present  a  written  argument  in  favor  of 
the  reduction. 

Prunes,  Peaches  and  Oranges. — Pomona  Times,  Aug.  10: 
The  drying  yards  are  preparing  for  the  prune  crop  which  will 
be  coming  in  next  week.  It  will  be  a  fair  crop  as  to  quantity 
and  most  excellent  as  to  quality.  Not  for  years  has  the  fruit 
been  so  smooth,  good-sized  and  free  from  blemishes.  Only 
peaches  are  handled  at  the  yards  and  the  cannery  this  week. 
Nearly  all  of  them  go  to  the  cannery.  The  Pomona  Exchange 
will  ship  its  last  car  of  oranges  this  week.  The  Indian  Hill 
Union  is  still  shipping  and  have  a  large  quantity  yet  to  han- 
dle. With  the  early  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it 
has  been  the  nearest  to  a  continuous  year  of  shipping  oranges 
we  have  ever  had. 

Napa. 

Heavy  Hay  Crop.—  St.  Helena  Sentinel,  Aug.  11 :  The  hay 
crop  of  Napa  county  has  turned  out  very  heavy  this  year, 
there  being  more  hay  raised  in  the  valley  than  any  season  for 
many  years.  There  was  much  more  raised  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption,  and  it  is  being  shipped  out  all  along  the 
line.  From  Calistoga  six  cars  were  shipped  in  one  day,  and  in 
Napa  last  Friday  eighteen  carloads  of  hay  were  shipped  to 
San  Francisco. 

Orange. 

Peaches  and  Prices. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug.  4 :  The  price 
paid  by  the  Anaheim  cannery  for  cling-stone  peaches  is  $25, 
and  for  free-stones  $15.  The  crop  is  larger  than  expected. 
The  present  peach  crop  is  the  best  in  quality  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia for  many  years,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  dry 
weather,  as  well  as  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  by  the  cold  snap 
of  March  last.  The  crop  is  quite  large,  the  quality  above  the 
average,  and  the  canning  pack  is  of  the  very  choicest  char- 
acter. 

Riverside. 

Creamery  Closed.— Winchester  Recorder :  The  Winchester 
creamery  closed  temporarily  the  first  of  the  week,  as  a  result 
of  the  unusual  shortage  of  feed.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  patrons  to  have  the  milk  taken  to  the  San  Ja- 
cinto creamery. 

Apricots  and  Prunes. — Press  and  Horticulturist,  Aug.  6: 


One  of  our  apricot  growers  who  is  most  favorably  situated,  so 
escaped  damage  by  frost,  is  said  to  have  netted  over  $1  per 
tree  from  his  crop  this  year.  The  prunes  are  going  to  be  a 
larger  factor  than  was  supposed.  There  are  many  orchards 
well  fruited,  and  where  water  has  been  given  the  fruit  is  of 
unusual  size. 

Splendid  Wells.—  Press  and  Horticulturist,  Aug.  6:  The 
Riverside  Water  Company  finished  a  new  artesian  well  yes- 
terday which  flows  63  inches  of  water  at  a  depth  of  90  feet. 
This  is  the  eighth  well  this  company  has  opened  in  the  past 
six  weeks,  and  the  total  amount  of  water  developed  is  206 
inches.  An  accurate  measurement  of  all  the  other  wells  in 
that  vicinity  shovs  no  diminution  in  their  flow. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Bee,  Aug.  13:  The  hop  crop,  the  picking  of 
which  will  be  commenced  next  week,  will  be  good  in  this  sec- 
tion, considering  the  dry  season.  The  price  of  picking  will  be 
70  cents  per  100  pounds.  Mostly  Japanese  labor  will  be  em- 
ployed, although  white  men  will  have  the  preference. 

First  Shipment  of  Tokays.— Bee,  Aug.  12:  The  first  Tokay 
grapes  of  the  season  were  shipped  from  Florin  to  day.  P.  H. 
Brown  was  the  first  to  reach  the  loading  shed,  followed  ten 
minutes  later  by  W.  A.  Mott. 

Grape  Prospects. — Bee,  Aug.  12:  The  shipping  of  grapes 
in  large  quantities  will  begin  in  about  ten  days.  Small  ship- 
ments by  express  have  been  sent  out  daily  since  the  27th  of 
July.  The  weather  is  unusually  warm,  but  the  heat  does  not 
affect  the  grapes  by  burning,  where  they  are  tied  up  and  get 
plenty  of  water.  The  loss  to  any  extent  in  this  section  from 
sunburn  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  vineyards  where  there  is  a 
dearth  of  water,  and  more  especially  the  failure  to  tie  up  the 
vines  so  as  to  protect  the  head  of  the  vine  where  the  cane 
starts  from.  This  fact  is  proven  by  a  comparison  of  adjoining 
vineyards.  The  "  beetle  theory,"  as  the  principal  cause  of 
destruction  of  the  grape  crop,  has  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cactus  Juice. — Ontario  Observer:  Cactus  juice  as  a  medium 
for  distributing  and  retaining  on  canvas  a  coating  of  red  lead 
is  being  used  here  by  the  Horticultural  Commissioners'  In- 
spector and  his  assistants  in  preparing  tents  for  the  coming 
season's  fumigation  work.  It  has  been  discovered  that  cactus 
juice  is  a  far  better  medium  than  oil  for  this  purpose,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  cyanide  gas  and  does  not  rot 
the  canvas.  The  process  of  securing  this  medium  is  a  simple 
one.  Barrels  are  filled  with  pieces  of  cactus  and  water,  and 
in  a  couple  of  days  the  fluid  substance  attains  the  consistency 
and  appearance  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  is  then  ready  for 
mixing  with  the  red  lead. 

San  Diego. 

Lemons  for  Shafter's  Men.—  Dispatch,  Aug.  14:  A  car- 
load of  lemons  and  other  fruit  obtained  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  sick  soldiers  of 
Gen.  Shafter's  army,  will  leave  for  the  East  to-morrow.  It 
is  consigned  to  Col.  J.  Morris  Brown,  United  States  Army, 
State  Island  Military  Hospital.  Besides  lemons,  the  car  con- 
tains grapes,  oranges  and  other  fruits.  The  car  is  elaborately 
decorated  with  bunting  and  bears  several  patriotic  and  ap- 
propriate placards.  The  fruit  was  donated  by  San  Diegans, 
and  transportation  expenses  were  defrayed  by  Miss  Helen 
M.  Gould. 

San  Joaquin. 

Trainloads  of  Sheep.— Stockton  Mail,  Aug.  9:  The  Valley 
road  yesterday  brought  up  thirty  carloads  of  sheep  for  Miller 
&  Lux  from  Merced.  Another  shipment  of  forty  carloads  was 
brought  up  to-day  for  the  same  firm  from  Miller.  The  sheep 
are  being  taken  to  the  islands  for  pasture. 

Woodbridge  Canal  Sold.— Lodi  Sentinel,  Aug.  13:  Wednes- 
day the  case  of  the  Woodbridge  canal  came  up  before  Judge 
Morrow  in  San  Francisco.  The  bid  of  $21,000  of  the  Bank  of 
California  was  accepted. 

Beet  Fields. — A.  P.  Brydeh  of  Alvarado,  field  superintend- 
ent of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  is  looking  after  the  beet  crop. 
Considering  the  season,  he  is  well  pleased  with  "the  prospect 
and  believes  that  the  crop  here  will  pay  for  harvesting  even 
this  year.  The  company  is  not  discouraged  and  proposes  to 
go  on  next  year,  for  they  are  convinced  that  in  any  ordinary 
season  this  vicinity  will  raise  first-class  beets. 

Santa  Clara. 

Brown  Apricot  Scale. — San  Jose  Herald,  Aug.  2:  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Ehrhorn  reports  that  the  brown  apri- 
cot scale  wherever  found  in  the  valley  has  been  generally 
parasitized  by  chalcid  flies.  Some  of,  the  other  pests  are  more 
abundant  than  usual  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 

Orchards  Inspected. — Mercury,  Aug.  9:  B.  M.  Lelong, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  was  in  San  Jose 
yesterday,  and,  in  company  with  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  or- 
chards in  this  section.  Mr.  Lelong  expressed  himself  as 
much  surprised  at  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  he  found 
the  orchards  in  Santa  Clara  valley.  It  was  supposed  that 
from  the  reports  as  to  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather  that  the 
trees  would  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Not  only  is  the  crop  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  an  average  one,  but  the  trees  are  in  a 
healthy  state  with  little  or  no  probability  that  any  of  them 
will  die  or  be  seriously  injured  for  lack  of  moisture.  This  is 
the  case  in  many  directions  where  there  has  been  no  ir- 
rigation. 

Shipping  Wine.— Mountain  View  Register,  Aug.  5:  The 
Scott  estate  is  shipping  13,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  price 
agreed  upon  is  stated  to  be  12  cents  a  gallon.  It  is  reported  to 
be  six  years  old  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Hay  and  Prune  Prices.— Mercury,  Aug.  7 :  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  the  attention  of  those  present 
was  turned  to  the  hay  question.  Hay  seems  to  be  going 
lower,  and  therefore  the  club  determined  to  take  no  action  in 
regard  to  purchasing  any.  -  It  was  reported  that  hay  had  been 
auctioned  off  at  the  depot  in  carload  lots  of  ten  or  twelve  tons 
for  from  $14  to  $16  for  oat,  wheat  and  Chevalier  barley.  This 
hay  is  from  Marysville.  Letters  received  by  one  gentleman 
from  Oregon  stated  that  good  oat  hay  could  be  purchased 
there  for  $8  and  laid  down  in  San  Jose  for  $15.  Others  had 
been  offered  wheat  hay  for  $17.50,  barley  $16.50  and  oat  $16  at 
the  depot  in  San  Jose.  As  regards  the  price  of  prunes,  Mr. 
Righter  stated  that  he  was  told  by  his  neighbors  that  they 
had  been  offered  $36  per  ton.  Several  others  had  been  offered 
$40  per  ton. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Banner  Barley  Crop.— Watson ville  Pajaronian,  Aug.  11: 
The  barley  crop  of  John  Kennaugh's  farm  was  threshed  last 
week.  The  fourteen  acres  turned  off  750  bags — over  53  to  the 
acre— and  owing  to  lodgment  there  was  a  waste  of  perhaps 
30  or  40  bags.  The  field  produced  over  125  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre. 

Beet  Notes. — Pajaronian,  Aug.  11 :  Contracts  for  1899  are 
now  ready  for  signature.  The  price  for  beets  has  been  fixed 
at  $4.50  per  ton,  an  advance  of  50  cents  per  ton  over  the  price 
paid  for  several  seasons.  The  crop  is  showing  lack  of  moist- 
ure in  many  sections.  It  is  spotted.  Fields  which  had  a  big 
promise  two  months  ago  will  give  light  returns.  South  and 
west  of  town,  particularly  in  the  Beach  road  and  slough  dis- 
tricts, the  crop  is  heavy,  and  surprising  tonnage  will  come 
from  several  places.    From  the  Moro  Cojo  warehouse  to  the 


ocean,  in  the  Salinas  valley,  the  crop  will  be  good.  Below  the 
warehouse  the  crop  is  spotted,  owing  to  lack  of  moisture.  The 
same  spotted  condition  is  reported  from  the  San  Juan  and 
Gilroy  districts,  except  in  fields  where  water  was  turned  in 
from  flowing  wells.  The  sugar  factory  will  start  up  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Solano. 

Dried  Apricots  for  Germany. — Dispatch,  Aug.  8:  F.  Lul- 
hing  has  commenced  shipping  dried  apricots  to  Germany.  He 
states  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  that  country  for  all 
kinds  of  dried  fruit,  and  he  will  make  extensive  shipments 
this  season.    Four  carloads  have  already  been  forwarded. 

Shipping  Straw.— Dixon  Tribune,  Aug.  12 :  Chas.  Dodge 
shipped  several  carloads  of  baled  straw  to  San  Francisco.  In 
former  years  straw  has  not  been  in  much  demand  and  the 
majority  of  our  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  apply  the 
match  to  rid  their  fields  of  the  product  when  seeding  time 
arrived. 

Grape  Situation.—  Vacaville  Reporter,  Aug.  13:  The  grape 
situation  in  Vaca  valley  is  serious,  particularly  the  Tokays. 
Ordinarily  the  crop  on  the  foothill  ranches  is  cleaned  up  by 
the  15th  of  August,  but  this  year  only  a  few  crates  have  gone 
East,  and  the  prospects  of  them  going  is  becoming  less.  The 
lack  of  moisture  in  the  ground  and  the  continued  hot  weather 
are  the  chief  causes.  For  several  weeks  past  the  berries  do 
not  seem  to  have  advanced.  One  prominent  grower  and  ship- 
per informed  the  writer  that  his  crop  of  Tokays  this  year 
would  not  be  over  one-third.  The  only  salvation  now  is  some 
cool  weather,  sufficient  to  start  the  moisture,  or  a  good  rain. 
Peaches  are  also  suffering  for  the  want  of  moisture  and  in 
several  places  late  varieties  will  probably  not  mature. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Drying. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Aug.  13:  At 
the  fruit  drier  of  Hart  &  Deveraux  a  force  of  eighty  hands  is 
drying  pears  and  packing  them  for  shipment.  About  150  tons 
of  pears  are  on  hand  now.  The  drier  will  begin  work  on 
prunes  next  week. 

Wine  Moving  Slowly. — Press-Democrat,  Aug.  13 :  The  pres- 
ent outlook  for  the  price  of  wine  is  discouraging  the  Sonoma 
county  growers  and  makers,  most  of  whom  are  holding  their 
last  season's  stock  in  the  hope  of  a  better  figure.  The  high- 
est obtainable  price  is  8%  cents.  Many  of  the  wineries  in  the 
county  will  not  operate  this  season.  A.  Frei  of  the  Fulton 
Wine  Co.  says  his  firm  has  made  no  disposition  of  last  year's 
crop,  and  will  take  no  grapes  at  their  winery  this  year.  The 
DeTurk  winery  has  most  of  last  year's  stock  still  on  hand. 
George  Dohn  also  has  a  '97  supply  in  his  cellars  awaiting  re- 
moval. The  Fountaingrove  Co.  and  Pleasant  Wells  are  still 
shipping  to  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  will  probably 
have  their  stock  removed  in  time  for  the  new  vintage.  The 
grape  growers  are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  market  outlook 
for  the  coming  season.  It  is  thought  that  $7  and  $8  will  be 
the  ruling  price. 

New  Hop  Kilns  and  Drier. — Press-Democrat,  Aug.  13: 
Farmer  &  Peterson  have  added  four  new  hop  kilns  at  their 
Madrone  hop  yards  near  Forestville,  making  eight  kilns  in  all. 
They  have  also  built  a  new  hop  drier,  60x120,  three  stories 
high,  and  constructed  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  30,000 
gallons.  An  electric  light  plant  has  been  added  recently. 

Meeting  of  Hop  Growers. — Healdsburg  Enterprise,  Aug.  13 : 
Saturday  evening  the  Hop  Growers'  Association  convened  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  Santa  Rosa,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  picking  hops.  The  voice  of  the  members 
showed  that  the  outlook  for  hops  in  Sonoma  county  for  the 
coming  season  was  very  bright.  The  cool  weather  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  crop.  The  growers  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  price  should  be  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Tehama. 

Big  Band  of  Goats. — Red  Bluff  Cause,  Aug.  13:  Fred  Burt 
has  returned  from  the  Coast  Range.  He  says  at  Kingsley 
lake,  south  of  Yolo  Bola,  he  saw  a  band  of  6200  goats.  It  is 
owned  by  different  parties — the  two  largest  owners  have  1000 
head  each.  The  wools  of  these  goats  brings  25  cents  a  pound. 
There  is  no  tax  placed  on  goats  in  Trinity  county  as  there  is 
on  sheep. 

Tulare. 

A  Use  for  Weeds. — Register,  Aug.  12:  The  Tule  river  peo- 
ple have  found  a  way  to  dispose  of  their  weeds  with  profit. 
The  supervisor  is  having  weeds  put  on  the  roads  and  they  are 
far  superior  to  straw  for  that  purpose.  The  Tule  river  people 
raise  more  weeds  to  the  acre  than  any  other  section  of  the 
State  and  are  at  no  expense  to  raise  them.  One  man  said  he 
was  getting  about  $5  per  acre  for  his  weeds  and  all  that  he 
had  to  do  was  to  rake  them  together  and  haul  them  out  on 
the  roads. 

Yolo. 

Cows  and  Creamery.— Yolo  Mail,  Aug.  12:  Instead  of  turn- 
ing cows  loose  on  their  pasture,  Scott  and  Altpeter,  the  dairy- 
men, keep  them  in  a  large  corral  and  cut  the  alfalfa  and  haul 
it  to  them.  They  have  thus  been  feeding  sixty  head  of  cows 
from  fourteen  acres  of  clover  for  the  past  two  months  and  the 
feed  is  still  very  good.  They  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
great  saving,  as  the  cows  trample  down  nearly  as  much  feed 
as  they  eat.  At  the  creamery  an  average  of  11,500  pounds  of 
milk  is  received  daily. 

Yuba. 

Cannery  Notes. — Marysville  Appeal,  Aug.  11:  The  can- 
nery has  been  running  since  July  20th  on  peaches.  They  have 
a  large  supply  on  hand,  and  also  pears.  Manager  A.  G.  Baum- 
gartner  said  regarding  the  quality  of  the  fruit:  "I  never 
saw  finer  Muir  peaches  in  my  experience,  but  the  Clings  we 
have  been  receiving  are  not  of  as  good  quality  as  usual.  The 
pears  are  exceptionally  good  this  year;  they  all  came  from  the 
bottom  land  on  the  Feather  river  and  are  of  good  quality." 
He  also  stated  that  they  are  turning  out  from  25,000  to  30,000 
cans  a  day,  which  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
They  had  paid  out  during  the  month  of  July  over  $4000  in 
wages,  and  the  payroll  last  week  ran  up  to  $2200.  When 
asked  regarding  the  prices  paid  for  fruit  this  year,  he  stated 
that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  $60  a  ton  for  Clings  which 
they  purchased  last  year  for  $25;  for  Freestones  they  were 
paying  $30  a  ton,  which  was  $10  more  than  last  year,  and  for 
pears  they  were  paying  $30,  against  $17.50  last  year.  They  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  run  on  fruit  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, after  which  they  would  have  a  run  of  about  thirty  days 
on  tomatoes,  as  they  have  about  sixty  acres.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  pack  45,000  cases  of  fruit  this  year  and  about  15,000 
cases  of  tomatoes,  which  will  bring  the  pack  up  to  about  60,000 
cases. 

OREGON. 

Much  Stock  Sold. — Salem  Journal,  Aug.  4:  In  Grant 
county  stockmen  have  sold  more  stock  this  year  than  for 
seven  years  past,  and  from  present  indications  there  are 
enough  buyers  now  in  the  field  to  handle  every  marketable 
hoof  in  the  county.  Not  only  are  the  regular  foreign  buyers 
taking  all  they  can  possibly  contract  for  in  the  way  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  but  local  men  are  buying  for  speculation. 

Grain  Yield. — Eugene  Register,  Aug.  4:  Farmers  have 
commenced  to  thresh  their  grain.  H.  C.  Wheeler  of  Pleasant 
Hill  received  twenty-six  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  from  one 
field  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  bushels  from  another. 
Grain  on  the  Bonnett  farm  is  averaging  about  twenty-two 
bushels  per  acre,  and  on  the  Artnatige  farms  it  is  running 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  bushels  per  acre.  This  yield  is  less 
than  was  expected. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Baby. 

Like  a  tiny  glint  of  light  piercing  through 

the  dusky  gloom 
Comes  her  little  laughing  face  through  the 

shadows  of  my  room. 

And  my  pen  forgets  its  way  as  it  hears  pat- 

t'ring  tread. 
While  her  prattling  treble  tones  chase  the 

thoughts  from  out  my  head. 

She  is  queen  and  I  her  slave,  one  who  loves 
her  and  obeys, 

For  she  rules  her  world  of  home  with  imperi- 
ous baby  ways. 

In  she  dances,  calls  me  "Dear  I"  turns  the 

pages  of  my  books ; 
Throws  herself  upon  my  knee,  takes  my  pen 

with  laughing  looks. 

Makes  disorder  reign   supreme,   turns  my 

papers  upside  down, 
Draws  me  cabalistic  signs,  safe  from  fear  of 

any  frown. 

Crumples  all  my  verses  up,  pleased  to  hear 

the  crackling  sound, 
Makes  them  into  balls  and  then— ilings  them 

all  upon  the  ground. 

Suddenly  she  flits  away,  leaving  me  alone 
again 

With  a  warmth  about  my  heart,  and  a 
brighter,  clearer  brain. 

And  although  the  thoughts  return  that  her 

coming  drove  away, 
The  remembrance  of  her  laugh  lingers  with 

me  through  the  day. 

And  it  chances,  as  I  write,  I  may  take  a  crum- 
pled sheet, 

On  the  which,  God  knoweth  why  !  read  my 
fancies  twice  as  sweet. 

— Victor  Hugo. 


flary  Haliburton's  Chance. 


"  I  wonder  if  this  is  a  chance,"  mused 
Mary  Haliburton.  The  cares  of  the 
day  were  over,  and  she  sat  alone  in 
her  tiny  city  room.  She  was  very  tired 
of  being  a  clerk — something  her  employ- 
ers would  have  been  sorry  to  know,  for 
whatever  Mary  did,  she  did  with  her 
might  and  successfully. 

She  went  back  over  the  story  of  her 
life  that  evening  as  she  sat  there.  She 
was  so  tired,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
care  that  she  was  tired — there  had  been 
no  one  for  three  weary  years.  The  girl 
sighed  as  she  turned  again  to  the  paper 
and  read  once  more  this  item: 

"A  girl  who  is  willing  to  make  her- 
self useful  can  find  board  and  lodging 
for  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Pat- 
rick at  Round  Top  Farm.  " 

"  It  seem  as  if  it  might  be  a  chance," 
said  Mary.  And  the  next  morning  she 
went  down  to  the  store  still  thinking  of 
it. 

"Where  is  Round  Top  Farm?  "  she 
asked  of  a  fellow-clerk. 

"  So  you  have  seen  it,  too,  have 
you?  "  said  Nettie  Burchard. 

Both  girls  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing the  advertisements  in  whatever 
paper  came  then  way. 

"  Yes,"  smiled  Mary.  "  Where  is  it? 
Do  you  know?  I  thought  it  might  be 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  city  for  the 
summer." 

"Well,"  answerd  Nettie  deliberately, 
"  it  way  be  a  chance,  but  it's  not  the 
chance  I'm  looking  for.  I've  known 
about  Round  Top  Farm  for  several 
years.  It's  about  fifty  miles  out,  and 
they  say  it's  a  beautiful  plaee." 

"Then — "  began  Mary. 

"  Wait,"  said  Nettie,  holding  up  her 
hand.  "There's  everything  on  that 
farm,  and  everything  in  first-class," 
she  ended  impressively. 

Mary  looked  puzzled. 

"  The  eggs  are  larger  and  fresher, 
the  fowls  are  fatter,  the  butter  is  bet- 
ter grade  than  you  can  find  anywhere 
else,"  went  on  Nettie,  "and  the  fruits 
are  simply  fine,  I  wonder  you've  never 
heard  of  Round  Top  Farm  before." 

Mary  glanced  down  at  the  item  which 
she  had  clipped  and  brought  with  her, 
and  now  held  in  her  hand. 

"  I  don't  see — "  she  began. 

"Don't  see!"  exclaimed  Nettie. 
"What  does  first-class  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  mean,  but  that  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Patrick  is  particular — cranky,  as 
you  might  say?  I  wouldn't  go  there 
for  fifteen  minutes  'to  make  myself  use- 
ful,' let  alone  all  summer."  And  with 
a  positive  nod  of  her  head  she  turned 
from  Mary  to  wait  upon  a  customer 
who  had  just  come  in. 

Now  the  word  "  particular"  had  no 


horror  for  Mary.  She  was  particular 
herself  and  came  of  a  line  of  particular 
people.  As  far  back  as  she  had  heard 
of  her  family,  and  that  was  for  three 
generations,  she  had  heard  stories  of 
this  one  and  that  one  being  hard  to 
suit.  Long  ago  her  grandmother  bad 
said  to  her:  "  There's  two  kinds  of  par- 
ticular; the  fault-finding  kind  of  people 
who  like  to  make  trouble  and  the  kind 
of  particular  people  who  want  things 
right,  even  if  it  does  make  trouble. 
All  our  folks  are  of  the  last  kind." 

All  the  morning  Mary  thought  of 
these  things;  and  when  she  went  to 
lunch  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  believe  I'll 
try  Round  Top  Farm." 

A  week  latter  she  went  to  try  it. 
And  Mrs.  Patrick,  having  had  notice 
of  her  arrival,  was  at  the  train  to  meet 
her.  For  Mrs.  Patrick  had  suddenly 
developed  what  was  a  new  phase  of 
philanthropy  for  her. 

"  I  am  a  busy  woman,"  she  had  re- 
plied when  the  minister  had  come  to 
her  to  solicit  board  and  lodging  for 
some  unfortunate  child  of  the  city.  "  I 
don't  understand  children." 

The  minister  had  seemed  disap- 
pointed. Seeing  which,  she  had  re- 
pented of  her  decided  words  a  little. 
"  Put  me  down  for  nothing,"  she  had 
said,  "  and  then,  if  I  see  my  way  clear 
to  do  anything  I  will  do  it  my  own  way. 
I  suppose  a  child  of  the  city  might  be 
of  almost  any  age?  "  she  added,  ineter- 
rogatively. 

The  minister  smiled.  He  knew  that 
this  "  busy  woman  "  was  like  Dorcas  of 
old'  "  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds 
which  she  did,"  and  he  answered  cor- 
dially: To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Patrick.  Any 
age,  any  age."  And  he  rose  to  go, 
quite  satisfied. 

A  week  latter  the  advertisement  that 
had  caught  Mary's  eye  appeared  in  the 
"Evening  Herald." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Mrs.  Patrick. 
"  I  believe  in  helping,  first  of  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
We  shall  see  who  comes.  I  fancy  I 
shall  not  have  many  applicants." 

On  that  hot  summer  morning  when 
the  train  rolled  into  the  little  station, 
deposited  Mary  and  her  luggage  and 
then  rolled  out  again,  Mrs.  Patrick 
stood  waiting  on  the  platform.  Her 
strong  face  lighted  with  pleasure  as  she 
looked  at  the  girl's  erect,  slender  form, 
the  delicate,  sensitive  face  and  the  plain 
but  tasteful  dress. 

"  She'll  do,"  she  thought.  And  the 
next  moment  she  was  leading  the  way 
to  her  light  road  wagon,  into  which  the 
station  agent  was  already  bouncing 
Mary's  trunk.  It  was  a  spirited  pair 
of  horses  that  Mrs.  Patrick  drove,  and 
they  were  soon  off  at  speed  on  their 
way  to  the  farm.  Mary,  who  had  no 
self-consciousness,  looked  about  her 
with  enjoyment  and  responded  readily 
to  all  Mrs.  Patrick's  conversational  ad- 
vances, so  that  the  two  were  like  old 
friends  when  the  hill  came  in  sight. 

"Ah!  now  I  see  the  meaning  of 
Round  Top  Farm,"  said  Mary.  "What 
a  pretty  background  the  hill  makes  to 
these  fields!  And  the  rail  fences — how 
much  better  they  are  than  the  barbed 
wire  ones  1  saw  from  the  car  window!" 

"  Decidedly,  on  the  stock  farm,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Patrick.  "  Think  of  one  of 
my  beautiful  Jerseys  mangled  on  a 
barbed  wire! " 

Rail  fences  were  old-fashioned,  but 
because  Mrs.  Patrick  liked  them,  easy- 
going Mr.  Patrick  kept  them  in  good 
repair.  The  house,  almost  hidden 
among  trees,  was  old-fashioned,  too, 
but  Mrs.  Patrick  liked  it  and  Mr.  Pat- 
rick was  grateful  for  that  liking.  It 
was  his  boyhood's  home,  and  he  would 
have  been  sorry  to  see  it  changed. 
And,  lastly,  Mrs.  Patrick  herself, 
though  a  comparatively  young  woman, 
was  old-fashioned.  She  cared  nothing 
for  women's  clubs,  and,  as  to  dress, 
she  wished,  first  of  all,  to  be  comfort- 
able, and  after  that  stylish. 

Now,  before  Mary's  arrival,  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick had  said  to  herself,  "  This  is  an 
experiment.  I  shall  not  set  her,  who- 
ever she  is,  to  do  anything.  I  shall 
simply  watch  to  see  what  her  idea  of 
being  useful  is.  And  if  this  experiment 
is  not  successful,  I  shall  not  try  a  simi- 
lar one  again." 

There  was  abundance  of  hired  help 
on  the  farm,  both  for  outdoor  and  indoor 


work.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
regular  tasks  assigned  to  Mary.  The 
girl,  quick  to  perceive,  saw  that  and 
felt  it  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm  be- 
fore she  had  been  there  twenty-four 
hours. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Patrick's  offer  was  not 
a  delicate  way  of  being  charitable,"  she 
said  to  herself  anxiously.  "I  should 
not  wish  to  accept  charity." 

It  was  June  and  there  were  berries 
of  all  kinds  to  be  picked  and  taken  care 
of.  For  Mrs.  Patrick  kept  of  each 
berry,  the  very  earliest  and  latest 
varieties  known  to  horticulture.  Mary 
offered  one  morning  to  go  out  and  pick. 

"No,  my  dear,"  was  the  kind  but 
positive  reply.  "You  have  small 
physical  strength  but  I  should  judge 
you  have  skill."  And  she  gave  Mary 
a  smile. 

"Not  much  skill,"  answered  Mary, 
"except  in  selling  silks  and  ribbons. 
But  I  believe  I  can  develop  some  skill 
if  you  will  not  think  me  pushing  and 
presuming." 

"Push  and  presume  all  you  like," 
said  Mrs.  Patrick  cordially.  "Only 
don't  waste  yourself  on  a  task  I  can 
hire  a  child  to  do." 

So  Mary  began  to  "push  and  pre- 
sume." She  was  deft-handed  and  open- 
eyed.  She  sorted  and  packed  berries 
for  market,  and,  owing  to  her  painstak- 
ing, the  Patrick  berries  stood  a  little 
higher,  if  possible,  in  the  estimation  of 
buyers.  She  helped  with  the  canning 
and  preserving  for  home  use,  and  one 
day  Mrs.  Patrick  said,  "I  declare, 
Mary,  I  think  putting  that  advertise- 
ment in  the  Evening  Herald  was  the 
most  fortunate  thing  I  ever  did.  You 
seem  to  belong  here." 

Behind  the  glad  look  that  answered 
her  in  Mary's  eyes  a  certain  wistfulness 
shone  out.  And  it  set  Mrs.  Patrick 
thinking.  But  she  did  not  at  once 
formulate  her  thought,  if  that  could  be 
called  thought  which  was  a  passive 
opening  of  her  mind  to  all  that  con- 
cerned Mary  and  her  life  on  the  farm. 
She  noticed  that  all  the  Jerseys  loved 
her;  that  when  she  stepped  out  towards 
their  yard  the  chickens  crowded  to  wel- 
come her;  that  the  sheep  were  always 
ready  to  follow  her;  that  the  flowers 
seem  to  thrive  under  her  touch;  that 
every  dumb  thing  on  the  place  trusted 
her. 

"  Shut  up  a  girl  like  that  in  a  store !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Patrick  to  herself  one 
morning  in  August.  "  A  girl  that  has 
sense  enough  to  enjoy  living  close  to 
nature!  For  she  does  enjoy  it.  She's 
gained  in  every  way  since  she's  been 
here." 

Yes,  Mary  did  enjoy  it.  There  was  a 
time  every  day  for  her  to  read  and 
rest,  and  plenty  of  reading  on  hand. 
How  could  she  stand  it  to  go  back?  she 
often  asked  herself.  To  live  alone  in 
that  little  cooped-up  room  at  night 
and  through  her  small  leisure  time;  to 
stand  all  day  and  minister  to  those 
who  where  too  tired  and  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry,  or  else  too  idle  and  selfish 
to  care  for  her  more  than  they  did  for 
the  cash-box  that  ran  on  the  wire  to 
the  cashier's  desk  with  their  money; 
to  hear  always,  when  she  was  awake, 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  city.  Here 
the  very  wild  birds  were  friendly.  And 
how  could  any  one  call  hens  uninterest- 
ing when  they  had  such  confidential 
ways  of  casting  up  one  eye  and  talking 
to  her?  And  then  she  fell  to  thinking 
what  Round  Top  Farm  might  be  like 
in  winter.  She  knew  that  there  was 
little  snow,  for  the  farm  was  not  far 
north  enough  for  much  of  that.  And 
one  day  she  asked  Mrs.  Patrick. 

"Well,"  smiled  Mrs.  Patrick,  "  per- 
haps you  ought  not  to  ask  me,  for  I  own 
I  am  in  love  with  Round  Top  Farm. 
Winter  isn't  summer  anywhere,  you 
know.  But  why  don't  you  stay  and 
see  for  yourself  just  how  dull  and  dis- 
agreeable Round  Top  can  be?  " 

"Ob,  Mrs.  Patrick!"  exclaimed 
Mary;  and  her   eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  mean  it,"  said  Mrs.  Patrick.  "  I 
don't  see  why  you  mightn't  as  well  help 
me  for  money  as  to  wait  on  customers 
in  a  store  for  money.  All  the  accounts 
of  the  year  are  to  be  gone  over  and  bal- 
anced. You  could  help  me  about  that, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Patrick  hates 
accounts.  You  could  help  me  in  my 
business  correspondence,  which  is  quite 


large,  for  Mr.  Patrick  hates  business 
letters.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  not 
speak  of  generally — Mr.  Patrick  is  not 
strong.  Things  wear  on  him  and  an- 
noy him  that  do  not  affect  me  in  the 
least.  He  likes  to  supervise  the  out- 
door work,  and  it  agrees  with  him  to 
do  it.  But  he  hates  business,  and  so  I 
attend  to  that.  You  are  the  one  person 
that  I  have  ever  had  about  me  that 
needs  no  supervision.  I  will  give  you 
forty  dollars  a  month  and  your  board 
the  year  round  if  you  will  stay." 

"  Mrs.  Patrick! "  called  one  of  the 
maids,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

And,  with  her  accustomed  prompt- 
ness, knowing  that  she  was  needed, 
Mrs.  Patrick  obeyed  the  call. 

Left  to  herself,  Mary  slipped  up  to 
her  room  and  put  on  her  hat  and  gloves. 
Then  she  went  quickly  down  again, 
and  out  and  away  through  the  flower 
garden,  where  she  stopped  only  to  pick 
the  nearest  blossom  and  then  went  on. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  over 
bow  good,  how  very  good  God  had 
been  to  her  when  he  gave  her  the 
gift  of  being  particular  in  little  things 
— the  gift  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
every  solid  success  in  life,  no  matter 
in  what  line  the  success  may  be.  Her 
heart  was  filled  with  joy,  for,  under  her 
calm  exterior,  Mary  was  very  emo- 
tional. 

She  had  cot  gone  far  from  the  house 
— it  was  only  out  of  sight  among  the 
trees  behind  her  and  at  her  right.  And 
hark!  from  a  tree  in  the  row  that  bor- 
dered her  left,  a  bird  began  to  sing.  As 
the  liquid  notes  fell  on  her  entranced 
ear  she  raised  and  clasped  her  hands 
that  still  held  the  flower  and  gazed 
earnestly  up  to  see  as  well  as  hear.  She 
felt  as  if  that  were  her  bird,  and  she 
knew  that  it  voiced  the  ecstacy  in  her 
own  heart.  No  more  for  her  the  city 
and  its  crowded  loneliness,  but  always, 
as  long  as  she  did  her  best,  the  wide 
fields  that  were  full  of  companionship. 

But  Nettie,  when  she  heard  of  it, 
could  not  understand.  She  could  only 
wonder  what  Mrs.  Patrick  had  done  to 
"  get  around  "  Mary  and  make  her  stay 
on  "  a  horrid  old  farm." 

As  for  Mrs.  Patrick,  seeing  from 
month  to  month  Mary's  contentment 
and  her  proficiency,  she  said  to  herself, 
"  The  only  true  way  to  help  anybody 
is  to  help  ber  to  get  where  she  belongs. 
I've  an  idea  that  Nettie  Burchard  be- 
longs in  the  store.  But  Mary — Mary 
belongs  here!  " — Gulielma  Zollinger. 


Heart-Broken  Dog. 

What  is  believed  to  be  an  actual  case 
of  a  dog  dying  from  a  broken  heart  has 
taken  place  in  Alameda.  Augustus 
Smiley  was  the  owner  of  the  animal, 
which  was  a  great  pet.  Smiley  enlisted 
in  the  First  California  Regiment  and 
took  the  dog  to  camp  with  him.  When 
that  regiment  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Manila  directions  were  issued  that  no 
animals  should  be  allowed  to  go  on 
board  the  vessels.  So  Smiley  brought 
the  dog  to  Alameda  and  gave  it  to  a 
friend  to  be  cared  for.  But  it  appeared 
to  miss  its  owner  greatly,  and  from  the 
first  began  to  pine.  Veterinaries  and 
dog  experts  were  consulted,  but  could 
find  no  ailment  of  any  kind,  and  they 
ascribed  the  illness  to  pining  for  its 
master.  The  dog  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  finally  died,  it  is  believed, 
literally  from  a  brodpn  heart. 


A  Fishing  Fox. 

A  peculiar  case  of  fishing  operations 
by  a  fox  was  observed  recently  by  two 
hunters  on  the  Sacramento  river,  says 
the  Gridley  Herald.  They  had  sat  down 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  behind  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  at  a  distance  of  100 
yards  was  a  small  pool  of  water,  in 
which,  from  the  disturbance,  they  sup- 
posed there  was  a  fish.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  fox  came  out  of  the  underbrush 
and  went  straight  to  the  pool.  After 
making  numerous  antics  in  trying  to 
avoid  wetting  and  muddying  his  feet, 
he  took  up  a  position  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Soon  he  made  a  quick 
leap  forward  into  the  pool,  and  in  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  he  came  out  with  a 
ten  pound  fish  in  his  mouth.  The  strug- 
gles of  the  fish  staggered  the  fox,  but 
he  held  on  gamely,  and  made  off  into 
the  woods  with  his  prize. 
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Life's  Harmony. 


They  tell  me  that  in  Pisa's  old  cathedral 

All  noises  harsh  and  loud- 
Grating  of  ponderous  doors,  shrill  tones,  the 
tramping 
And  the  murmur  of  the  crowd — 
Are  caught  up,  softened,  harmonized,  and 
blended 
Within  the  lofty  dome, 
Then  echoed  back  in  one  great  wave  of  music 

Sweet  as  a  dream  of  home. 
So  all   the  harsh  notes  in  life's  mingled 
music, — 
The  burden  and  the  woe, 
The  stroke  that  almost  snaps  the  quivering 
heart-strings, 
The  loss  that  grieves  us  so, — 
In  heaven's  o'er-arching  dome  of  perfect  wis- 
dom, 

Power,  and  love,  shall  be 
Gathered  and  blended  in  divinest  marvel 
Of  matchless  melody.        — M.  L.  Upton. 


Old  Zeb's  Boss. 


Several  men,  at  a  railway  station  in 
Mississippi,  were  discussing  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  marriage  a  failure?  "  when 
an  old  fellow  who  carried  a  horsecollar 
on  one  arm  took  a  large  quid  of  tobacco 
from  his  mouth,  threw  it  against  the 
stove,  and  then  said — 

"Gentlemen,  I've  been  listenin' fur 
some  time  to  yo'  talk,  an'  though  I  ain't 
much  uv  a  hand  at  no  sort  uv  a  'skus- 
sion,  yet  I  would  like  ter  say  a  few 
words.  Frum  whut  1  ken  gether,  mar- 
riage, fur  women  in  purticular,  is  a 
failure.  Am  I  right?  "  (turning  to  a 
well-dressed  stranger). 

"Yes." 

"That  the  woman  hain't  got  no  show 
at  all." 

"  That  is  about  it." 

"How  long  befo'  yo'  train  will  be 
here,  yo'  reckon?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  the  discussion?  " 

"A  good  deal,  fur  I  want  to  know  if 
you've  got  time  to  step  over  to  my  house 
with  me.  If  you  will,  I  think  I  ken  show 
you  in  about  ten  minutes  that  marriage 
fur  one  woman  at  least  is  one  uv  the 
biggest  successes  in  the  country." 

"  She's  happy,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Happiest  woman  in  the  State." 

"  An  exceptional  case,  growing  out 
of  an  association  with  an  exceptional 
man.  I  suppose  you  study  her  happi- 
ness? " 

"  No;  she  studies  that  herself." 

"  You  let  her  have  her  own  way?  " 

"No;  she  takes  it.  Whenever  she 
says  dance,  I  dance.  She  wasn't  so 
happy  when  I  wuz  fust  married,  fur  I 
sorter  bucked  against  her  notions,  but 
I  soon  found  out  that  ef  I  didn't  want  a 
new  bruise  before  the  old  one  got  well, 
that  I'd  soon  have  ter  knock  under." 

Just  then  a  tall,  angular  woman 
stepped  up  on  the  platform  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  in  a  sharp  voice  called  out: — 

"Yeb!" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man  who 
had  been  arguing  in  favor  of  the  hap- 
piness of  marriage. 

"  I  thought  you  was  goin'  ter  dig 
them  taters." 

"I  am,  mur,  jest  as  soon  I  git 
through  talkin'  to  this  gentleman." 

"Zeb!" 

"  Yessum." 

' '  Thought  you  was  goin'  ter  dig  them 
taters." 

"  I  am,  in  a  minit." 

"Zeb!" 

"  Yessum." 

"  You'll  find  the  hoe  under  the  syca- 
more tree." 

"  Yessum,  in  a  minit." 
"  Zeb!  " 

"  I'm  thar.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
ter  continue  this  yere  pleasant  'skus- 
sion,  but — be  thar  befo'  you  ken  count 
three.  Gentlemen,  my  wife's  marriage 
was  big  success  fur  her." 

A  Ban  Against  Corsets  in 
Russia. 

Hospodin  Bogoljewow,  the  newly 
appointed  Russian  minister  of  public 
instruction,  has  begun  the  duties  of  his 
office  by  issuing  a  drastic  order  to  the 
effect  that  corsets  must  not  be  worn 
by  Russian  young  women  attending 
high  schools,  universities,  and  music 
and  art  schools.  They  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  wear  the  national  costume. 
The  minister  says  that  he  had  spent 
much  time  in  visiting  girls'  schools,  and 


has  made  the  discovery  that  the  corset 
as  an  article  of  dress  is  distinctly  prej- 
udicial to  the  health  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  wearers. 


For  the  Complexion. 


Water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  will 
take  the  sting  from  sunburn,  then  cold 
cream  will  heal  it,  says  the  Household. 

Rye  flour  dusted  lightly  over  the  af- 
fected parts  is  the  greatest  possible 
relief  to  those  who  suffer  from  prickly 
heat. 

Frequent  washings  in  warm  water  to 
which  a  little  alum  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  has  been  added  is  a  good  rem- 
edy for  uncomfortably  moist  hands. 

A  good  toilet  water  should  always  be 
on  hand  in  warm  weather.  A  few  drops 
of  eau  de  cologne  or  violet  water  in  the 
water  used  for  washing  will  be  found 
not  only  very  refreshing  but  very 
sweetening. 

A  lump  of  magnesia  is  a  blessing  to 
those  women  whose  faces  shine  from 
heat.  Just  rub  the  lump  lightly  on  the 
glowing  surface;  allow  it  to  remain  on 
a  short  time  and  wipe  off  lightly.  This 
will  not  clog  the  pores  like  face  pow- 
der. 

Powdered  borax  stirred  into  the 
warm  water,  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  teaspoonful  to  a  quart,  will  keep 
the  skin  clear,  white  and  soft  and 
prevent  excessive  perspiration.  No 
toilet  table  should  be  without  a  jar  of 
it  at  this  season. 

An  old-fashioned  starch  bag  is  a 
summer  toilet  necessity.  Fill  it  with 
finely  powered  orris-root  starch,  to 
which  a  little  powdered  orris-root 
has  been  added,  or,  in  fact,  with  any 
of  the  baby  or  talcum  powers  sold  in 
shops.  It  is  delightful  to  dust  this  over 
the  body  after  bathing. 

Bathe  in  warm  instead  of  cold  water. 
A  bath  in  the  latter  feels  more  re- 
freshing at  the  time,  but  the  after- 
effects of  the  former  are  much  more 
lasting  and  better.  Cold  water  pro- 
motes rapid  circulation,  thereby  pro- 
ducing heat,  while  tepid  water  will 
leave  the  skin  cool  and  moist. 

For  undue  perspiration,  or  where  an 
unpleasant  odor  is  perceptible,  bathe 
night  and  morning  in  soda  and  water, 
afterwards  rubbing  lightly  with  diluted 
boracic  acid,  which  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. A  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the 
water  you  are  bathing  your  body  with 
is  good  for  this  purpose.  Never  use 
this  on  this  face  as  it  is  ruinous. 


Patriotism. 


The  fighting  of  those  New  York 
swells  near  Santiago  brings  to  mind  the 
case  of  a  prominent  young  Clevelander 
who,  at  the  time  the  first  call  for  men 
was  made,  went  home  to  join  the  cav- 
alry troops  and  go  to  war. 

His  parents  are  wealthy,  and  he  has 
always  held  a  prominent  position  so- 
cially when  at  home,  but  when  a  show 
of  patriotism  was  called  for  he  an- 
swered at  once. 

At  school  and  college  he  went  in  for 
manual  training  and  learned  black- 
smithing.  Now  he  is  shoeing  horses  at 
Chicamauga  !  And  he  isn't  complain- 
ing, either. 

Somebody  must  do  this,"  he  writes, 
"and  if  I  can  be  most  useful  to  my 
country  in  this  way,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied. When  I  enlisted  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  my  best  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  any  way  that  might  be 
assigned  to  me." 


"  See  that  man  across  the  street  ?  " 

"Uh-huh,  what  of  him?" 

"He's  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens  and  a  self-made  man  from 
the  beginning." 

"  A  self-made  man,  huh  ?  Well,  from 
the  looks  of  the  job,  I  wouldn't  call  him 
a  master  mechanic." 


"  The  Spaniards  have  made  one 
declaration  regarding  this  war  that 
they  are  going  to  fulfill." 

"What's  that?  " 

"They  have  said  all  along  that  they 
would  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  and  it's 
bound  to  be  that  way  now,  no  matter 
when  it  comes." — Chicago  News. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  About  Putting  up  Fruit. 


For  jelly,  see  that  your  fruit  is  not 
overripe.  It  is  of  better  flavor  and 
and  jellies  more  readily. 

Use  little  or  no  water.  For  berries, 
mash  the  fruit  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  let  it  heat  up  very  slowly  or  set 
in  the  oven,  and  the  juice  will  soon 
start. 

Strain  the  fruit  for  jelly  through  a 
flannel  bag  made  funnel  shape,  and  let 
hang  over  night.  In  the  morning  care- 
fully decant  the  juice;  there  will  be  a 
cloudy  residue  which  may  be  put  with 
the  juice  obtained  by  squeezing  the  bag 
and  made  up  separately,  making  a  jelly 
that  will  answer  for  cake,  puddings, 
etc. 

Cut  out  all  bruised  spots,  knots, 
stems,  etc.,  when  preparing  fruit  for 
jelly.  The  skins  and  cores  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used,  since  more  of  the 
pectin  or  gelatinous  matter  resides  in 
them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
fruit. 

Jelly  should  boil  rapidly,  and  a  large 
pan  may  be  used,  that  the  surface  for 
evaporation  may  be  as  large  as  possi- 
ble. Boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  sugar  is  put  in. 

Never  undertake  to  make  a  large 
quantity  of  jelly  at  one  time.  You  will 
succeed  better  by  making  it  in  small 
quantities. 

Don't  say  "  jell  ";  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  jell."    It  is  jelly. 

In  putting  up  any  kind  of  fruit  let 
it  come  to  a  boil,  then  cook  slowly. 

Don't  fill  your  kettle  too  full. 

Seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  fruit, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  will 
make  a  gallon  of  preserves.  Fourteen 
pounds  of  fruit  (berries  and  as  much 
sugar)  will  make  five  quarts  of  jam. 
Two  quarts  of  stemmed  currants  make 
two  pints  of  juice,  which  with  two 
pounds  of  sugar  will  make  three  tum- 
blers of  jelly. 

Plums  and  peaches  can  be  skinned 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them, 
when  the  skins  will  slip  off  easily.  Pre- 
pare only  a  few  at  a  time,  as  the  heat 
softens  them. 

Whenever  possible  make  a  syrup  of 
sugar  and  fruit  juice,  or  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and  cook  the  fruit 
in  it,  either  for  preserves  or  for  canned 
fruit. 

The  pits  of  peaches  and  cherries  im- 
part a  delicious  flavor  to  fruit,  and  a 
part  should  always  be  left  in  putting 
up  these  fruits.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
do  this,  boil  the  pits  for  some  time  in 
clear  water  and  use  the  water  to  make 
the  syrup. 

Quinces  and  hard  pears  and  peaches 
should  be  steamed  till  tender  before  be- 
ing put  in  the  sugar  syrup.  Partly 
cook  them,  let  them  stand  in  the  syrup 
over  night,  and  finish  cooking  next 
day. 

It  is  a  waste  of  flavoring  to  put  it 
with  good  flavored  fruit.  Keep  ginger, 
lemon,  etc.,  for  watermelon  and  citron 
preserves  and  insipid  pears. 

Peach  jelly  can  be  made  to  "  set  "  if 
the  fruit  is  not  overripe,  and  if  it  is  cut 
with  the  skins  on. 

Raspberry  juice  with  one-third  cur- 
rant juice  makes  a  better  jelly  than  all 
raspberries. 

Sugar  has  nothing  to  do  with  keeping 
fruit.  The  whole  secret  is  tight  tops 
and  rubbers  and  perfect  exclusion  of 
of  air. 

If  you  want  to  have  an  easy  time 
during  the  fruit  season,  have  a  sharp 
knife  at  hand  for  paring  apples, 
peaches,  etc. 

Throwing  the  pared  fruit  into  ice 
water  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed 
keeps  it  from  turning  dark  colored. 

Select  sour  cherries  for  cherry  pre- 
serves, and  use  the  juice  instead  of 
water  to  make  the  syrup. 

Keep  canned  fruit,  preserves  and 
jellies  in  a  cool,  dark  closet,  that  is 
well  ventilated.  Thus  only  can  you 
prevent  the  troublesome  "sweating" 
sure  to  make  the  outside  of  the  glass 
sticky  and  disagreeable  if  kept  where 
there  is  dampness. 

If  you  keep  fruit  in  a  light  room, 
wrap  each  can  in  paper. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that 


there  is  enough  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  product  to  repay  one  for  the 
trouble  of  cooking  the  fruit  in  the  cans 
in  a  boiler.  It  is  a  hot,  all-day  job,  and 
not  necessary.  The  real  secret  of  ex- 
cellent canned  fruit  lies  in  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruit  itself,  the  use  of  its 
juice  instead  of  water,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air. 

Strawberries  and  huckleberries  need 
very  little  cooking  preparatory  to 
canning;  merely  a  thorough  scalding. 

The  pure  juice  of  the  grape  with 
sugar  enough  added  to  make  it 
palatable,  canned  while  hot,  like  any 
fruit,  makes  a  delicious  beverage. 

Jelly  made  from  half-ripe  goose- 
berries cannot  be  distinguished,  either 
by  color  or  taste,  from  that  made  of 
currants,  while  the  quantity  of  juice 
from  a  peck  of  gooseberries  is  one-third 
more  than  that  from  peck  of  currants. 


Canning  and  Drying  Corn, 


To  the  Editor:— Will  some  one 
kindly  give,  through  the  Rural,  direc- 
tions how  to  can  and  dry  corn  for 
winter  use  ?— Old  Subscriber,  Es- 
trella,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

Canning  Corn. — Mrs.  J.  R.  Springer 
of  Yolo  county  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  canning  corn: 

First,  pull  off  as  much  as  you  wish  to 
can  (with  the  husk  on),  then  let  one 
husk,  one  cut  the  corn  from  the  cob 
and  another  put  in  the  cans.  Fill  the 
cans  a  little  at  a  time,  and  press  in 
tightly  as  possible  without  breaking 
the  can,  with  a  wooden  pestle  or 
pounder,  made  for  the  purpose.  Crowd 
the  can  as  full  as  possible  with  the 
pounder  and  then  take  the  thumbs  and 
press  in  around  the  edges  until  no  more 
will  go  in;  then  screw  down  the  cover, 
put  in  a  boiler  of  water  and  boil  two 
hours,  after  which  screw  the  top  down 
tight.  In  filling  the  can  let  the  work 
be  done  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  corn  a  chance  to  sour 
or  taint.  Can  green  peas  in  the  same 
way.  In  both  cases  put  the  cans  in 
cool  water  and  set  them  on  pieces  of 
boards  or  iron  to  keep  them  from  set- 
ting on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  while 
boiling. 

Drying  Com. — Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams  of 
Calistoga  gives  his  method  in  drying 
corn  as  follows: 

Pick  the  corn  when  it  is  in  full  milk; 
cut  from  the  cob,  after  which  scrape 
the  cob  well  with  the  back  of  a  case  or 
butcher  knife  in  order  to  get  out  the 
remaining  corn  and  juice.  Put  imme- 
diately into  a  warm  (not  hot)  oven  and 
heat  until  the  juice  is  well  dried  up. 
Spread  it  out  thin  in  pans,  plates  or  on 
a  cloth  and  put  it  where  it  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  hot  sun  the  whole  day. 
It  will  be  nicely  cured  in  two  or  three 
days  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  corn 
covered  at  night.  After  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry,  winnow  in  a  gentle  breeze 
to  get  out  all  chaff  and  sack.  When 
wanted  for  use,  soak  what  is  required 
over  night  and  cook  well  until  perfectly 
soft,  leaving  as  little  water  as  possible. 
Add  sweet  milk,  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Some  prefer 
thickening  it  with  a  little  flour.  The 
other  way  is  to  pick  out  nice  large  ears 
with  straight  rows.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  lengthwise  of  the  ear  through 
the  middle  of  every  row  of  corn;  scrape 
as  before  mentioned;  most  of  the  hulls 
will  remain  on  the  cob.  Dry,  care  for 
and  cook  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have 
before  described.  I  like  this  kind  the 
better. 


Water  for  crops. 

A  $300  Fulton 
pump  (for  irrigat- 
ing) will  raise  10,000 
gallons  of  water  an 
hour,  100  feet,  at  a 
cost  of  7  cents. 

Catalogue  scut  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  Galt,  California 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Fbancisco,  Aug.  17,  1898. 
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Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel  : 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  t  W\®   6b%      I  65V4®  fir, 

Thursday   65  ®  66% 

Friday   66X®  67* 

Saturday   66*®  6b% 

Monday   65J,®  65 

Tuesday   64%®  65% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Ked  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  i0%& 

Thursday   5s  10  d 

Friday   5s  11  ^d 

Saturday   5s  10%<X 

Monday   6s  lO&d 

Tuesday   5s  9%a 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  II  22H®1  28*4 

Friday   1  23%®\  24% 

Saturday   1  22%®i  21% 

Monday   1  2a  @1  21%   w  

Tuesday   1  21?»®1  215S£   @  

Wednesday   1  21H@1  21H   ®  

Wheat. 

So  far  as  quotable  values  for  wheat  are  con- 
cerned, the  market  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially since  last  report.  There  has  been 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  shippers,  millers 
and  speculators  to  depress  the  market.  No 
great  success  has  attended  the  effort,  how- 
ever, either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 
Chicago  futures  have  declined  about  2c  per 
bushel  and  Liverpool  futures  about  2c  percen- 
tal. Call  Board  prices  here  dropped  not  to 
exceed  2c  per  cental.  In  the  spot  market 
there  was  a  nominal  decline  of  25@50c  per  ton, 
but  free  purchases  were  not  possible  at  lower 
figures  than  previous  week.  The  world's 
crop  is  undoubtedly  large.  The  bear  move- 
ment is  to  enable  dealers  to  buy  in  at  low 
prices.  Should  these  same  operators  succeed 
in  securing  heavy  quantities  of  wheat  at  any 
one  time,  they  will  then  take  the  opposite 
tack  and  endeavor  to  bull  the  market  while 
unloading  their  holdings. 

Arrivals  of  wheat  continue  of  light  propor- 
tions, and  would  be  decidedly  insignificant 
were  it  not  for  Oregon  and  Washington  for- 
warding tolerably  freely  for  this  time  of  year. 
The  aggregate  of  receipts  for  the  season  to 
date,  only  about  16,000  tons,  is  little  more 
than  a  third  the  quantity  for  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  Not  only  were  arrivals 
last  August  of  much  more  liberal  proportions 
than  at  present,  but  prices  were  decidedly 
higher  and  the  market  was  in  every  way 
more  satisfactory  to  the  producing  interest. 
Shipping  wheat  was  last  year  at  this  date 
quotable  up  to  fl.60,  with  choice  milling  fully 
$1  per  ton  higher.  Many  were  then  under  the 
impression  that  2c  per  lb.  would  be  realized 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  but  subsequent 
events  demonstrated  that  this  belief  was  not 
well  founded.  Ocean  freights  a  year  ago 
were  lower,  the  difference  as  compared  with 
to-day  being  about  50c  per  ton  in  favor  of 
wheat.  Foreign  markets  were  also  much 
stronger  than  they  are  at  present  or  have 
been  recently.  The  Liverpool  market  is  now 
the  equivalent  of  27%c  per  cental  less  for 
California  wheat  than  it  was  at  corresponding 
date  in  1897.  A  year  ago  nearly  45,000  tons, 
at  a  valuation  of  $1,228,000,  had  been  for- 
warded outward,  while  thus  far  the  current 
season  only  about  10,000  tons  have  been  cleared 
from  this  port,  with  a  valuation  of  $280,500. 
The  yield  in  this  State  will  undoubtedly 
prove  one  of  the  lightest  on  record  since  the 
exporting  of  grain  has  been  a  noteworthy 
feature.  Oregon  and  Washington  are,  how- 
ever, making  up  largely  for  the  shortage  in 
this  State.  The  surplus  in  the  two  States 
above  named  is  expected  to  aggregate  1,000,000 
tons.  The  condition  of  this  northern  wheat 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  weather  the  cur- 
rent month.  Much  inferior  wheat  of  last  crop 
has  been  landed  here  lately  from  Eastern  Ore- 
gon and  Puget  sound. 

California  Milling  (1  27K@1  32% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  @1  22% 

Oregon  Valley   1  20  @1  25 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  25  @1  30 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  \2%®l  22% 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  05  @1  15 

CALL  BOARD  PBICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.24%@1.21%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.21%® 
1.21%;  May  1899,  (  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Li  v.  quotations          7a4d@7s5d  6s6V4d®6s~d 

Freight  rates   233£@25s  26X@27Ks 

Local  market   »1.47V4@1.52K  tl.20®1.25 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Floor. 

While  there  is  no  brisk  trading  in  this  com- 
modity on  local  account,  large  shipments  con- 
tinue to  be  made  outward,  representing 
deliveries  on  contracts.  This  week's  China 
steamer  took  26,800  barrels,  making  nearly 
58,000  barrels  from  this  port  for  the  Orient 
within  a  fortnight.  Quotable  values  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  remain  as  before. 

Superttne,  lower  grades  13  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40@3  65 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00®4  15 


Choice  and  extra  choice   4  15@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25®4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00®4  25 

Barley. 

Market  has  been  lacking  in  firmness  most 
of  the  time  since  last  review,  with  demand 
slow.  There  were  no  radical  declines  in 
quotable  values  for  offerings  in  the  sample 
market,  but  to  have  effected  free  sales  the 
acceptance  of  lower  figures  than  were  war- 
ranted as  quotations  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. Trade  in  this  cereal  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  light  under  existing  conditions, 
with  supplies  throughout  the  State  unusually 
small  and  values  on  too  high  a  plane,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  ruling  on  other  cereals,  for 
dealers  and  consumers  to  deem  it  advisable  to 
attempt  to  stock  up  in  anything  like  whole- 
sale fashion.  Trading  in  options  was  corre- 
spondingly slow  with  business  in  the  sample 
market,  and  prices  on  Call  Board  were  at 
a  lower  range  than  previous  week.  The  de- 
clines in  price  of  December  option  were 
greater  than  any  reduction  experienced  in 
asking  rates  for  immediate  deliveries  of  same 
grade  of  feed.  In  high  grade  barley,  supposed 
to  go  to  brewers  and  maltsters,  there  was  not 
enough  doing  to  afford  more  than  nominal 
quotations. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  16X@1  17V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  12%®l  16* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20   @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  _ 

CALL  BOARD  PBICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.17@1.14%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  fl.l5%@ 
1.15;  May,  1899,$  @  . 

Oats. 

If  there  is  any  material  difference  to  note, 
the  market  is  more  favorable  to  buyers  than 
at  date  of  last  review.  Arrivals  were  of 
fairly  liberal  proportions  from  Washington, 
but  there  were  no  heavy  receipts  from  any 
other  quarter.  In  thirty  to  sixty  days  new 
crop  will  likely  be  coming  forward  "freely  from 
northern  points.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  market  will  develop  any 
special  firmness. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  ®l  27% 

White,  good  to  choice  120  @1  22*4 

White,  poor  to  fair  115  @1  17* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  n%®\  22* 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27%®l  32* 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    ®  


There  is  more  Large  Yellow  and  Large 
White  corn  than  can  be  conveniently  or  ad- 
vantageously placed,  stocks  of  the  same  being 
composed  to  a  great  extent  of  Eastern, 
although  supplies  of  domestic  have  the  past 
week  shown  considerable  increase.  Some 
holders  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
market  is  firm,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Im- 
ported has  been,  in  fact,  offering  in  carload 
lots  at  figures  barely  covering  cost  at  primary 
points  and  freight  to  this  center.  Small  Yel- 
low continues  in  limited  stock,  but  there  is 
more  offering  than  is  required  at  the  rates 
now  ruling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  ®1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  20  @1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  105   ®1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fft>   —  ®  — 

Kye. 

Prices  and  the  tone  of  the  market  are  with- 
out appreciable  change.  Inquiry  and  supplies 
are  both  light. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  20 

Buckwheat. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  of  such  very  light 
volume  that  there  is  little  upon  which  to  base 
values.  Quotations  are  nominally  as  before. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Sllverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

Not  much  activity  has  been  experienced  in 
the  bean  market,  but  on  White  varieties 
prices  have  been  fairly  well  sustained,  the 
quotable  range  keeping  close  to  figures  given 
in  last  review.  Market  for  most  kinds  of 
Colored  beans  lacked  strength,  concessions  on 
Bayos  and  Pinks  in  favor  of  the  selling  inter- 
est being  of  rather  frequsnt  occurrence.  Ad- 
vices from  producing  points  in  this  State  cor- 
roborate previous  statements  that  compara- 
tively few  beans  will  be  grown  in  California 
this  season.  Limas  are  being  quite  steadily 
held,  owing  to  especially  poor  prospects  for 
this  variety.  There  will  be  little  other  than 
carry-over  stock  of  Limas  to  depend  on  until 
next  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   l  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  80   ®1  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®l  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  ®\  90 

Pinks   2  35  @2  45 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  55   @2  65 

Reds   2  75   @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  2ft 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25   @3  35 

Horse  Beans   1  60  @1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®l  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East,  from  a  New  York  authority,  is  fur- 
nished by  mail  of  recent  date,  prices  quoted 
being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs : 

The  weak,  unsettled  feeling  that  developed  just 
at  the  close  of  last  week  foreshadowed  a  reaction 
in  the  price  of  white  beans,  and  prices  have  gone 
off  7*®10c  this  week,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
trade.  The  recent  advanoe  seems  not  to  have 
been  well  founded.  It  Is  true  that  a  good  many 
beans  were  sold,  but  much  of  the  business  was 
speculative,  many  buyers  believing  that  the  new 


crop  was  likely  to  be  short  and  that  the  opening 
of  some  of  the  Cuban  ports  to  commerce  would  at 
once  bring  larger  trade.  The  latter  has  not  been 
realized,  and  with  a  light  demand  from  home  job- 
bers there  has  been  nothing  to  support  the  market 
except  the  country  reports,  and  these  have  been 
much  modified  of  late.  Choice  Marrow  have  set- 
tled gradually  to  SI  .50,  at  which  stock  is  now  offer- 
ing moderately,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
disposition  to  hurry  business  at  the  expense  of 
further  concessions  in  the  price.  Best  marks  of 
Medium  have  fallen  to  SI. 30,  and  the  choicest 
grade  of  Pea  to  S1.25,  with  demand  limited  at  those 
figures.  Pretty  fair  quality  of  both  varieties  can 
be  bought  cheaper.  Very  little  doing  in  Red  Kid- 
ney, and  while  former  prices  are  held  the  tone  is 
sufficiently  easy  to  warrant  the  belief  that  some 
shading  would  be  done  If  business  would  result. 
White  Kidney  remain  dull  and  Turtle  Soup  are  at 
a  standstill.  Yellow  Eye  very  quiet.  California 
Lima  have  only  jobbing  sales,  but  stocks  are  well 
in  hand  and  slightly  higher  prices  are  asked; 
quotable  at  $2.25@2.30.  Green  peas  a  shade  firmer 
within  a  few  days  owing  to  slightly  stronger 
Western  advices. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  so  little  doing  in  this  market  at 
present  that  only  nominal  quotations  are  pos- 
sible. 

Green  Peas,  California  SI  90  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

Wool. 

Market  has  not  shown  much  life  since  last 
review.  The  inquiry  which  existed  was 
mainly  for  bright  and  free  wools,  suitable  for 
shipment  in  the  grease.  Scourers  are  doing 
little  at  present,  and  indications  are  there 
will  be  no  special  activity  in  scoured  stock  for 
the  next  month  or  more.  There  is  consider- 
able looking  around  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers' and  dealers'  agents,  both  at  East- 
ern points  and  here,  but  they  are  in  the  main 
in  search  of  bargains,  wanting  to  buy  at  fig- 
ures too  low  to  prove  acceptable  to  owners.  It 
is  the  exception  where  wool  is  being  crowded 
to  sale  or  where  it  can  be  purchased  for  less 
than  full  current  rates. 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16* 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11  @13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®ll 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  <&15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

The  market  in  this  center  remains  devoid 
of  encouraging  features  for  the  selling  inter- 
est. If  there  will  be  any  shortage  in  the 
world's  crop  this  year,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bids  or  actions  of  operators  to  convey  such  im- 
pression. Spot  offerings  of  last  season's  crop 
are  receiving  scarcely  any  attention,  so  that 
values  for  1897  hops  are  in  consequence  poorly 
defined.  For  No.  1  new  to  arrive  dealers 
name  10c,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  many 
contracts  being  effected  at  this  or  any  figure. 

Good  to  choice,  1397  crop   9  ®13 

A  New  York  publication,  well  posted  on  the 
hop  trade,  outlines  the  market  as  follows,  the 
report  being  received  by  recent  mail : 

The  progress  of  the  growing  crop  is  being 
watched  with  increased  interest,  as  the  harvest 
will  be  here  within  the  next  four  weeks.  Latest 
advices  from  England  place  that  crop  at  175,000  £ 
to  200,000  £  old  duty,  which  is  less  than  last  year, 
and  if  correct  it  will  make  that  country  an  early 
buyer  of  new  hops.  Estimates  from  Germany 
place  the  yield  about  the  same  as  last  year,  which 
was  a  light  crop.  Reports  from  Belgium  are  uni- 
versally bad.  The  New  York  State  crop  is  very 
uncertain,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  it 
will  fall  short  of  1897.  In  California  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  falling  off  as  a  result  of  the  early 
summer  drouth,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  make  up  in 
Washington,  where  the  prospects  are  good.  Esti- 
mates from  Oregon  run  from  60.000  to  80,000  bales, 
but  if  there  is  much  mold  in  the  hops  such  lots 
will  not  be  picked,  as  growers  are  not  disposed  to 
repeat  last  year's  experience.  Looking  over  the 
entire  field,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  crop 
this  year  will  be  short,  and  the  outlook  is  favor- 
able for  better  business,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
stock  has  been  consumed  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  No  business  is  being  accomplished  here 
to  speak  of  just  now,  and  values  arc  unchanged, 
though  somewhat  nominal. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  more  hay  coming  forward,  as  for 
several  weeks  past,  than  is  warranted  by  the 
immediate  demand.  Considerable  quantities 
are  arriving  from  points  outside  the  State, 
coming  from  sections  as  remote  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Much  of  this  Eastern  hay  is  of 
very  ordinary  quality,  as  can  be  readily  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  some  of  it  costs  only 
$3  per  ton  at  primary  points.  The  freight  on 
the  same  ao  this  market  adds  $10  per  ton  to 
the  price.  Much  of  the  local  product  is  being 
stored  in  preference  to  accepting  current 
figures. 

Wheat  13  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®  IS  00 

Oat  11  00®  14  50 

Barley  11  00®  13  00 

Timothy  12  00®14  50 

Alfalfa  11  00@12  50 

Compressed  13  00@17  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  85 

MUlstuSs. 

No  changes  of  consequence  have  been  ef- 
fected in  values  or  the  general  condition  of 
the  market.  Bran  was  in  good  supply.  Other 
descriptions  were  in  ample  stock  for  the  de- 
mand at  current  rates. 

Bran,  V  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  00@25  50 

Cornmeal  24  00@— 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®— 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  description. 
Mustard  seed  is  in  such  light  stock  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable.  Flaxseed  is  in  slim  spot 
supply,  but  new  crop  is  expected  to  be  offer- 
ing in  liberal  quantity  in  the  near  future. 
Business  doing  in  bird  seeds  is  of  light  vol- 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1 8sf«  Spttdr  and  ftiltiTi  Curt 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  rattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   J mposiibU  to  produce  tear  or  bUmitK. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.  a  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars,  _ 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  "  O. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


ume  and  at  figures  showing  no  appreciable 
changes  in  quotable  values. 

Perctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — <a — 

Flax  5  00®2  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2%®2\ 

Rape  2%®3 

Hemp  2fc<a>8)4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  ®— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  as  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest  as  previously  noted.  It  would 
be  phenomenal  for  firmness  to  develop  at  this 
late  date.  Importers  and  dealers  are  having 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the  quantity 
which  will  have  to  be  carried  over  into  next 
season,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  heavier 
than  for  many  years  preceding.  Wool  Sacks 
and  Fruit  Bags  are  meeting  with  some  atten- 
tion. Supplies  of  both  are  ample  for  the  re- 
quirements. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  62^®4  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   4  850 — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies   9%®10 

Bean  bags   4H®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6H®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  slow,  and,  in  sympathy 
with  Leather,  is  tending  downward,  being 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Pelts  are  not  quotably  lower,  but  move  slowly 
at  full  current  rates.  Tallow  is  in  fair  request 
at  unchanged  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10H       — @  9% 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9%      8%®  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...    9  ®  9%       8  @  8% 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9%       — ®  9% 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — <a>  9         —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10         — @  9 

Dry  Hides   16@16*     13  @13M 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18®20       16  @— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00@1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  25 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  35  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  @30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27<4®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22% 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3%®  3% 

Tallow,  No.  2   2%®  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  80  ©37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

Market  shows  the  same  firm  tone  as  pre- 
viously noted,  with  not  much  offering,  either 
here  or  at  interior  points.  There  is  moderate 
inquiry  at  prevailing  rates  for  both  Comb  and 
Extracted,  mostly  oa  local  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   8  ®  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6H®  6 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8% 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  on  market,  and  the  tendency  of 
values  is  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest. 

Fair  to  choioe,  »  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  desirable  quality  was  not  in  exces- 
sive supply,  but  there  was  enough  for  current 
needs,  prices  remaining  unchanged.  Mutton 
was  offered  about  as  freely  as  for  some  weeks 
preceding,  and  market  failed  to  display  firm- 
ness. Hogs  were  not  in  excessive  receipt,  the 
demand  at  last  quoted  decline  being  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  all  offerings. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  @  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  5% 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton — ewes,  6®6%o\  wethers   6%®1 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   3',®  4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3%®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3*®  3% 
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Hogs,  feeders   3hi®  3% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4%@  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6V4@  8 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  $  lb   V/t®  8 

Poultry. 

Market  for  old  poultry  was  in  the  main  more 
favorable  to  buyers  than  to  sellers,  although 
large  and  fat  stock  did  not  lack  for  custom  at 
moderately  good  figures.  Choice  young  fowls, 
more  particularly  Young  Roosters,  Fryers  and 
Broilers,  met  with  prompt  sale  in  most  in- 
stances, market  ruling  firm  at  quotations. 
Full-grown  and  fat  Young  Turkeys  sold  in  a 
small  way  at  an  advance  on  quotations. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  H  lb  14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  16  <a>  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  9  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  25@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00@6  00 

Fryers  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  2  50@4  00 

Ducks,  old  2  50@2  75 

Geese,  f,  pair  1  00@1  25 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  12H@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  12y»@l  25 

Butter. 

No  appreciable  change  to  record  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  butter  market.  Fresh  product 
was  in  light  receipt,  and  was  mostly  from 
Humboldt  section  and  Southern  Oregon.  At 
the  last  quoted  advance,  however,  buyers  did 
not  take  hold  freely,  and  supplies  of  choice  to 
select  creamery  and  dairy  fresh  proved  ample 
for  the  immediate  demand.  Further  reduc- 
tion in  receipts  and  increased  firmness  are 
expected  in  the  near  future,  and  may  be  real- 
ized the  coming  week.  Packed  butter  is 
offering  at  former  rates. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  23  @24 

Creamery  firsts  22  @23 

Creamery  seconds  21  @22 

Dairy  select  21  @22 

Dairy  seconds  17  @20 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

New  cheese  of  rich  body  and  only  a  few 
weeks  from  the  press  is  in  good  request  at 
top  quotations,  and  in  a  small  way  for  a  few 
favorite  marks  a  little  more  is  realized.  Held 
cheese  is  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  there  is 
more  than  enough  of  this  sort  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  the  inquiry  for  same  not  being  very 
urgent. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10  @ — 

California,  good  to  choice   9   @  vyt 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar   9^_@11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9tf<a>ll 

Eggs- 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  choice  to 
select  fresh  from  near-by  points,  but  at  the 
advanced  figures  established  the  previous 
week,  not  many  eggs  of  above  description 
were  required  to  accommodate  buyers.  Re- 
tailers were  running  largely  on  local  cold 
storage  stock  and  on  Eastern  eggs.  The 
latter  were  offering  at  lower  figures  than 
domestic  product. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .24  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .20  #22S4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @19 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  15  @20 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  very  good 
supply.  There  were  no  marked  fluctuations 
in  values.  Tomatoes  continued  to  bring 
tolerably  firm  figures.  Tendency  on  Onions 
and  also  on  Green  Corn  was  to  improved 
prices  most  of  the  week,  although  at  the  close 
corn  was  again  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  $  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  %  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  y  ft   2®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  y  ft   3®  4 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  fb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  y  ft   2tf@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,     sack   50®  75 

Corn,  Alameda,  y  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  So 

Cucumbers,  ¥  small  box   15®  20 

Egg  Plant,  fi  large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  V  ft   2®  2Yt 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   50®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   60®  75 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  ft   2y,@  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  y  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   25®  5C 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   40®  60 

Pickles,  No.  I,  $  box   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  y  box   40®  50 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  y  box   50®  60 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  y  bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  y  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,     large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,     large  box   1  00@  1  50 

Tomatoes,  V  small  box   50®  75 

Potatoes. 

There  was  no  surfeit  of  choice  potatoes, 
and  market  for  same  ruled  firm,  some  select 
in  boxes  going  to  special  custom  at  higher 
rates  than  quoted.  Commom  to  fair  quali- 
ties were  in  moderate  supply  and  sold  at 
much  the  same  figures  as  previous  week. 
Sweets  were  more  plentiful  and  lower. 

Burbanks,  River,  <S*  cental   50@1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,fictl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  ¥  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   — @  — 

Early  Rose   50®  75 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  y  cental  2  00@3  50 

Sweet  Merced   — @ 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
While  much  the  same  glut  of  Freestone 
Peaches,  Bartlett  Pears  and  Plums  of  various 
sorts  was  experienced  as  during  the  previous 
week,  the  outlook  is  much  better  at  this  writ- 


ing than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Prospects  are 
that  canners  will  soon  get  relief  from  the 
heavy  deliveries  on  contracts,  which  have 
been  lately  giving  them  all  the  fruit  they 
could  handle.  In  a  few  days  the  canning 
trade  is  expected  to  be  again  in  the  market  as 
buyers,  especially  for  Freestone  Peaches  and 
Bartlett  Pears,  and  these  varieties  will  then 
in  all  probability  command  better  average  fig- 
ures than  the  current  week.  Clingstone 
Peaches  are  arriving  in  such  small  quantity  as 
to  be  hardly  quotable.  Plums  are  not  likely 
to  sell  to  materially  better  advantage,  as 
there  is  a  very  liberal  yield  of  this  fruit,  with 
probabilities  that  offerings  will  be  up  to  or 
ahead  of  requirements  during  greater  part  of 
the  season.  Apricots  are  no  longer  quotable, 
the  season  for  the  same  being  ended.  Apples 
are  not  arriving  in  heavy  quantity,  but  as  de- 
mand for  same  is  at  present  limited,  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  other  than  choice  to  select,  the 
latter  being  in  light  supply,  with  market  firm 
at  the  quotations.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
glut  of  high  grade  Apples  at  any  time  during 
the  current  season.  Grapes  were  in  better 
supply  than  preceding  week,  but  there  was  no 
surfeit  of  choice  Black,  such  as  Rose  of  Peru, 
neither  were  there  many  Muscat  of  desirable 
quality  and  these  sold  to  fair  advantage. 
Market  for  the  different  kinds  of  Berries  in 
season  was  without  radical  change  in  tone  or 
quotable  rates.  Choice  Longworth  Strawber- 
ries continued  to  bring  good  prices.  In  the 
Melon  market  the  tendency  on  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmegs  was  to  lower  figures.  Water- 
melons sold  at  a  still  wider  range  than  last 
quoted,  some  extra  large  selling  up  to  $30  per 
100,  while  small  sizes  ranged  down  to  $8  per 
100. 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-Ib.  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  K*  50-lb.  box          40®  60 

Blackberries,  1*  chest   3  00®  3  50 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   1  00®  2  00 

Currants,  f>  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   75®  1  00 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  60 

Gooseberries,  *  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  *  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  box   40®  75 

Grapes.  White,  %  crate   35®  60 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,     box  and  crate..    40®  75 

Grapes,  Malaga,  $  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f)  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  $  crato   — @  — 

Nectarines,  Red,  y  box   50®  65 

Nectarines,  White  f,  box   40®  50 

Mutmeg  Melon,  y  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  60-ft.  box   40®  90 

Pears,  Bartlett,  y  ton   10  00®30  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  f,  large  box   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  y  chest          7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Peaches,  $  box   25®  60 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  f>  ton.  .60  00@75  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton.  10  00@25  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  V  box   20®  40 

Plums,  Cherry,  #  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  y  ton   8  00@12  00 

Prunes,  *  box  or  crate   25®  60 

Raspberries,  <p  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  y  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100.   8  00@25  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  about  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  week  is  the  good  demand  and  firm  figures 
ruling  for  new  crop  peaches,  which  are  now 
arriving  in  moderate  quantity,  mostly  un- 
peeled,  and  are  meeting  in  most  cases  with 
prompt  sale  at  prevailing  rates.  Peeled 
peaches  are  a  scarce  article  and  are  difficult  to 
quote  intelligently,  as  size,  color,  style  of 
fruit  and  package  all  cut  an  important  figure 
in  determining  values.  There  is  necessarily 
a  wide  range  in  prices.  Some  peeled  peaches 
of  ordinary  grade  would  be  difficult  to  place  at 
more  than  8c,  while  for  strictly  select,  large 
and  bright,  tastily  packed  in  boxes,  as  high  as 
15c  would  be  possible.  Prune  market  is  quiet, 
the  advance  recently  established  in  asking 
rates  causing  buyers  to  hold  off.  While  the 
yield  in  this  State  will  be  light  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  prospects  of  a  large  Euro- 
pean crop  and  a  liberal  yield  in  Oregon  deter 
dealers  from  taking  hold  at  top  prices.  Large 
sizes  are  likely  to  be  in  light  stock,  but  in- 
dications now  are  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
small  prunes  for  all  probable  requirements. 
Pears  have  not  yet  arrived  in  quotable  quan- 
tity, but  market  is  expected  to  open  at  about 
6c  for  quarters  and  8c  for  fancy  halves.  Pears 
and  peaches  in  fresh  state,  owing  to  the  tem- 
porary glut  this  week,  were  re-shipped  from 
this  market  to  interior  driers.  Apple  market 
is  firm  for  both  evaporated  and  sun-dried. 
Buyers  name  7c  for  choice  evaporated  in  50-lb. 
boxes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9i4@ll 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12V4®  15 

Apples,  in  boxes   65_@  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   —  @ — 

Nectarines,  White   5H@  6tf 

Nectarines,  Red.   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6H®  7 

Peaches,  uDpeeled,  fancy   7V4®  8 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts.  halved,  fancy.  8  @— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @— 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5^4®  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @ — 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6  @  6H 

50— 60's   4H@  4% 

60— 70's   S%@  4 

70— 80's   SH@  3<4 

80— 90's   3  @  3H 

90— 190's   2%®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3V_@32_c  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-16  boxes, 
%c  higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%@  4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3V4® — 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4H 

Apples,  quartered   4K@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   — ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5H®  6tf 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  \% 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East: 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples,  while  not 
large,  is  taking  a  moderate  quantity  of  stock  for 


the  season  of  the  year,  and  values  of  all  grades 
hold  firm.  Inferior  qualities  have  cleaned  up 
pretty  closely  and  the  bulk  o£  the  remaining  lots 
are  prime  and  choice  grades.  More  than  a  carload 
of  the  former  have  worked  out  of  first  hands  dur- 
ing the  week  at  8?iw»9c  and  jobbing  sales  of  choice 
and  fancy  were  at  9X(g>9y_c,  occasional  small  lots 
going  a  little  higher.  There  are  somewhat  freer 
offerings  of  futures,  and  7%@8c  is  now  named  for 
prime  wood-dried,  October  and  November  deliv- 
ery. Some  recent  sales  of  chops  for  future  deliv- 
ery were  effected  at  3^c,  but  3c  is  now  talked  for 
prime.  Sun-dried  apples  have  claimed  fair  atten- 
tion and  are  a  little  firmer  for  all  grades.  Sales 
are  making  in  range  of  our  quotations.  Cores  and 
skins  are  not  moving  at  present.  Only  samples  of 
new  Georgia  peeled  peaches  are  here  as  yet,  but 
these  indicate  a  large  crop  and  good  quality.  Re- 
ceivers have  not  changed  their  ideas  as  to  the 
probable  opening  values— say  5@8c,  latter  for 
fancy.  Old  raspberries  slow;  new  have  some  spec- 
ulative demand  at  \Wt@  11c,  latter  for  later  deliv- 
ery. New  cherries  have  been  picked  up  by  dealers 
at  8@8i4c,  mainly  the  inside  figure.  A  few  small 
lots  of  new  blackberries  have  arrived  and  one  or 
two  sales  reported  at  4c;  the  crop  promises  to  be 
shorter  than  was  expected  some  weeks  ago.  Apri- 
cots very  strong,  with  the  tendency  towards  higher 
prices  owing  to  shortness  of  the  incoming  crop. 
Peaches  quiet.   Prunes  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb   9  @12 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          5  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3%®  8 

Raisins. 

Prices  for  new  crop  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced by  the  combine.  Market  for  old 
stock  is  inactive  at  nominally  unchanged 
values.  The  disastrous  fire  at  the  Fresno 
packing  houses  may  seriously  interfere  with 
the  output  of  seedless  raisins.  The  growing 
crop  is  reported  to  be,  in  the  main,  in  fair  to 
good  condition,  although  some  damage  has  re- 
sulted from  recent  hot  weather. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fs  ft  3V4@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2J^@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1V_@2 

Sultanas    2H@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  1?_@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @ltf 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  virtually  out  of  stock.  The 
coming  crop  is  estimated  at  about  15,000  car- 
loads, as  against  an  excess  of  13,000  carloads 
last  season.  Lemons  are  being  firmly  held, 
with  spot  stocks  rather  light.  Lime  market 
is  firm  and  higher,  owing  to  limited  supplies. 

Oranges— Navel  f,  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   ....     — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f>  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  50®  4  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  50®  3  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   9  00@10  00 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nut  H. 

Almonds  are  not  offering  freely,  neither  is 
the  demand  brisk  at  full  current  rates.  Wal- 
nuts are  obtainable  for  forward  delivery  at 
unchanged  figures,  7c  for  Soft  shell  and  6c  for 
Standards.  Peanuts  are  in  light  stock  and 
values  are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  papershell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7H@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4   @  4% 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @  8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  6!4 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
■July  l,  '98.,  Last  Year 


Flour,  M-sks  117,789 

Wheat,  ctls   34,525 

Barley,  ctls   32,975 

Oats,  ctls   2,435 

Corn,  ctls   3,385 

Rye,  ctls   870 

Beans,  sks   9,457 

Potatoes,  sks   22,251 

Onions,  sks   9,119 

Hay,  tons   4,044 

Wool,  bales   1,060 

Hops,  bales   60 


552,006 
318,776 
139,196 
42,070 
13,120 
2,905 
15,805 
123,305 
32,131 
21,519 
8,513 
418 


640,691 
841,747 
744,093 
44.570 
25,369 
5.825 
48,398 
127,291 
16,495 
24,941 
10,681 
273 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   26,096 

Wheat,  ctls   267 

Barley,  ctls   8,824 

Oats,  ctls   532 

Corn,  ctls   297 

Beans,  sks   448 

Hay,  bales   1,765 

Wool,  fts  283,077 

Hops,  fts   12,765 

Honey,  cases   34 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,242 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 

306,224 
200,316 
28,508 
3,422 
2,661 
6,182 
5,461 
2,494,670 
91,094 
252 
9,028 


5,918 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  meWt  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


THE  NEED  of  Potash  \ 
make  a  successful  fer- 
tilizer is  well  known. 
Phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen 
without 


or 

Potash 
without  them, 
not  economy. 
Most  fertilizers  do  not 
contain  .sufficient  Potash. 
The  amount  required  varies. 
See  our  book. 

pPFP  Our  books  contain  the  results  of 

_ _____      actual  experiments  on  various 

crops  and  soils  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  to  make  comparatively  barren  fields 
yield  profitable  crops.  Free  to  all  farmers. 
Write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &.  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


GOODHUE  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  MILLS. 

8-Ft.  10-Ft.  13-Ft. 

We  warrant  the 
Goodhue  Steel  Wind- 
mill to  be  constructed 
throughout  of  the 
very  best  quality  of 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron 
and  Cast  Iron;  thoroughly  well 
made;  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more 
reliable  than  any  other  geared 
windmill  made.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  bo 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO.,  10  and  18  Drumm  St..5S  F 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  Aug.  17.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  f,  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9)ic;  choice,  954c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  y  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  Aug.  12.— California  fruit  sales :  Grapes 
—Malaga,  95c@$l. 40;  Fontainebleau,  90c.  Pears — 
Bartlett,  $2.34.  Peaches— Crawford,  $1.18  Prunes 
— Gros,  $1.12.  Plums— Yellow  Egg,  91c;  German, 
$1.30;  Fellenberg,  $1.42. 

New  York,  Aug.  12.— California  fruit  sales: 
Grapes  —  Tokay,  $3.25.  Peaches  —  Susquehanna, 
$1  10@1.25;  Late  Crawford,  $1@1.60;  Brandywine, 
$1.17;  Muir,  $1@,1.25.  Plums— Bradsbaw,  90c@$l. 10; 
Gros,  $1®1  40;  Yellow  Egg,  $1.15@1.50;  Hungarian, 
$1.83;  Silver,  $1.35®  1.55;  German,  $1@1.40;  Colum- 
bia, $1@1.25.   Pears— Bartlett,  $2.20(ft.2.60. 

Chicago,  Aug.  15.— California  fruit  sales:  Pears 
—Bartlett,  $2.20(n>2.45.  Prunes— Fellenberg,  $1.50 
@1. 60  single  crate;  Gros,  80c(S>  $1.45;  other  varie- 
ties, 70c(ft$1.10.  Nectarines— $1.25  single  crate. 
Peaches— 90c@$1. 20  box.  Plums— Satsuma,  $1.10 
single  crate;  Egg,  85c@$l ;  other  varieties,  70c@ 
$1.10.   Nine  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Aug.  15.— California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $2.40@.2.6i.  Plums— Kelsey  Japan, 
$2  box  and  $l.55@1.85  single  crate;  Wickson,  $1.80; 
Columbia,  96c@$l. 30;  Egg,  85c@$l.l5;  other  varie- 
ties, 60c@$1.05.  Prunes— Gros,  $t.ll@1.73  single 
crate;  Italian,  $1  35@1.65;  Fellenberg,  $1.50;  Hun- 
garian, 93c@$1.35;  other  varieties,  90e@$1.25. 
Peaches— Brandywine,  $1.40  box;  Elberta,  $160; 
Late  Crawford,  $1.15@1.30;  Susquehanna,  $1.05(«>. 
1.20;  other  varieties,  80c@$1.20.  Grapes— Red 
Tramina,  $1.35  single  crate.   Fourteen  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Aug.  16.— California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartletts,  $2.25@2.75  box  and  $1.45  half  box. 
Nectarines  —  Red,  $2.35  single  crate.  Plums  — 
Bradshaws,  $1.35  single  crate;  Kelsey  Japans, 
$1  21@1  35.  Prunes  —  German,  $1.35  single  crate; 
Gros,  85c(S$1.30;  Hungarian,  $1@1.25;  other  varie- 
ties. 75c@$l.  Peaches— Late  Crawfords,  $1@1.45 
box;  early  Crawford,  $1.10;  Susquehanna,  $1.10; 
other  varieties,  65o@Sl.05.  Sixteen  cars  of  fruit 
were  sold. 

Chicago,  Aug.  16.  —  California  fruit  auction: 
Pears— Bartletts,  $1.95@2.25  box;  Bussock,  $1.75. 
Prunes— Bulgarian,  $1.20  single  crate;  Hungarian, 
80c@$1.20.  Plums  —  Columbia,  75c@$l  .05  single 
crate;  Egg,  65c@$l;  Bradshaws. 85c ;  Washingtons, 
65c.  Peachas— Early  Crawfords,  75c@$1.20  box; 
Fosters.  85@85c;  Muirs,  70c.  Five  cars  were  sold. 


A  telegram  from  Vienna,  received  at 
the  suburban  residence  of  Count  de 
Waldeck,  informed  him  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  two  burglars,  pretending 
to  be  insurance  agents,  to  call  on  him. 
The  police  received  the  visitors  and 
they  were  imprisoned.  They  were 
really  insurance  agents,  representing 
a  New  York  company.  The  telegram 
was  a  trick  of  a  rival  company. 


At  Dayton,  Wash.,  on  August  4th, 
six  warehouses  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  about  300,000  bushels  and  grain  in 
the  houses  estimated  at  40,000  bushels, 
together  with  several  cars  of  sacked 
grain  on  the  Northern  Pacific  trac^, 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 
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How  Liquid  Air  is  Manufactured. 


Following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  apparatus  by  which  C.  E. 
Tripler  of  New  York  produces  liquid  air  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  This  liquefier  is  almost  wholly  a 
compressed  air  plant,  a  portion  of  the  mechanism  as 
illustrated  herewith  being  understood  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  patent  by  the  inventor. 

A  steam  boiler  furnishes  steam  at  85  lbs.  pressure 
to  a  Norwalk  straight-line  90  H.  P.  compressor 
when  running  at  150  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
supplies  the  power. 

The  steam  cylinder  is  16x16  inches.  There  are 
three  air  cylinders  arranged  in  tandem  with  the 
pistons  all  on  the  same  rod.  The  low-pressure 
cylinder  (10*  inches  diameter)  is  double-acting,  and 
raises  the  pressure  from  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  60  pounds.  The  intermediate  is  single- 
acting  (6J  inches  in  diameter),  and  compresses 
to  between  350  and  400  pounds.  The  high-pressure 
cylinder  (2f  inches  in  diameter)  is  single-acting,  and 
delivers  the  air  at  a  pressure  of  from  2,000  to  2,500 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  compressor  takes  its  air  supply  through  a 
dust  separator  placed  in  the  roof,  thus  insuring  the 
admission  of  clean  air.  This  separator  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  baffle-plates  over  which  water  is  constantly 
trickling.  From  the  high-pressure  cylinder  the  air 
passes  to  a  cooling  tank — a  spiral  coil  of  copper 
pipe  surrounded  by  a  steam  of  running  water.  The 
purpose  of  this  device  is  to  carry  off  the  heat  stored 
in  the  air  during  its  compression.  The  air  passes 
on  then  at  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water. 
From  the  cooling  coil  the  air  next  passes  through  a 
"  separator,"  or  dryer,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
remove  the  moisture  contained  in  it  originally 
and  that  which  it  may  have  taken  up  in  the  dust 
separator  and  elsewhere. 

The  next  piece  of  apparatus  is  what  the  inventor 
calls  the  "liquefier,"  the  function  of  which  is  to 
transform  the  now  cool  air — which  is  at  a  pressure 
of  about  2,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch — into  liquid 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  312° 
F.  below  zero.  In  this  portion  of  the  Tripler 
apparatus,  therefore,  the  actual  work  of  liquefaction 
is  performed.  There  are  two  of  these  liquefiers  in 
use  in  the  laboratory  apparatus  here  described. 
Their  operation  is  substanially  as  follows: 

The  comparatively  cool  air  under  high  pressure 
enters  at  one  end  of  the  liquefier,  where  it  passes 
through  an  arrangement  of  coils  of  pipes  towards  the 
other  end,  where  there  is  situated  an  expansion  valve 
of  peculiar  construction  which  permits  a  certain 
amount  of  air  to  escape  into  the  surrounding  casing. 
This  expanding  air  flows  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  entering  air,  and,  in  flowing  in  and  about 
the  coils,  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  incoming  air, 
greatly  reducing  its  temperature.  This  accumulative 
chilling  action  of  the  expanding  portion  of  the 
air  continues  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
that  contained  in  the  coils  more  and  more,  until  at 
length  its  "critical  temperature"  (placed  by  Dewar 
at  220°  F.  below  zero)  is  reached  and  a  portion  of  the 
air  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquefier  in  the  liquid 
form,  while  the  remainder  flows  on,  expanding  and 
continuing  to  exert  chilling  effect  on  other  portions 
of  entering  air.  Externally,  these  liquefiers  resemble 
sections  of  covered  steam  pipe,  and  give  no  intima- 
tion as  to  the  duty  they  perform.  The  liquid  air  is 
removed  from  the  liquefier  by  opening  a  valve  in  the 
bottom.  The  laboratory  apparatus  above  described 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  four 
gallons  of  liquid  air  per  hour  continuously. 


Boiler.  Compressor. 


Coaling  Tank. 

APPARATUS   FOR   THE    MANUFACTURE   OF   LIQUID  AIR. 


Oil  in  Southern  California. 


I 


Los  Angeles,  Ventura  and  Fresno  counties  yield 
petroleum  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  variety  of 
commercial  products  are  produced  therefrom.  The 
Los  Angeles  county  oil  fields  mostly  derive  their  oil 
from  a  40  foot  stratum  of  sand  carrying  about  10  per 
cent  of  oil,  at  a  depth  ranging  from  740  to  1290  feet. 
The  annual  output  is  over  1,000,000  bbls.,  at  present 
quoted  at  $1.15  per  bbl.,  used  mainly  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. In  Ventura  Co.  the  company  which  handles 
nearly  all  the  oil  in  that  section,  manufactures  about 
forty  products  which  meet  with  ready  sale.  Crude 
Ventura  petroleum  of  23.5°  B.,  .912  sp.  gr.,  analyzes: 
carbon  84%;  hydrogen,  12.7;  nitrogen,  1.7;  oxygen, 
1.2;  sulphur,  .4.  All  these  crude  oils  carry  asphalt, 
held  in  combination  with  the  high- boiling  members  of 
the  hydrocarbon  series,  and  being  of  a  complex 
character  make  refining  unusually  difficult:  100  bbls. 


mixed  crude  oil,  Ventura  Co.,  24°  B.,  will  give  an 
average  product  of  3  bbls.  gasoline  76°  B.,  4  bbls. 
benzine  63°  B.,  15  bbls.  kerosene  45°  B.,  8  bbls.  heavy 
kerosene  38°  to  40°  B.,  21  bbls.  gas  distillate  28°  B., 

10  bbls.  light  lubricating  oil  26°  B.,  12  bbls.  neutral 

011  26°  B.,  6  bbls.  heavy  neutral  oil  21°  B.,  5  bbls.  re- 
duced stock,  lubricating  oil,  14°  B.,  11  bbls.  crude 
asphalt.  The  relative  fuel  values  of  coal  and  oil  are 
about  one  ton  of  coal  to  three  barrels  oil.  In  locomo- 
tive consumption  results  favor  oil  in  a  greater  de- 
gree: with  coal  costing  #6.60  per  2000  lbs.,  and  oil 
costing  $6.03  per  2000  lbs.,  a  passenger  engine  on  the 
Southern  Cal.  railroad  in  a  7000  mile  run  test  showed 
a  coal  cost  of  26  cents  per  mile,  as  compared  with 
an  oil  cost  of  12  cents  per  mile. 

Los  Angeles  oil  has  a  gravity  of  15,  Santa  Bar- 
bara 14,  Ventura  15  to  26.  The  total  quantity  of 
crude  petroleum  above  ground  in  the  Los  Angeles 
field  Sept.   1st  will  approximate  270,000  barrels. 

Since  October  1st,  1894,  W.  L.Watts, 
of  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau 
has  been  engaged  in  a  scientific  ex- 
amination of  southern  California  oil 
fields,  studying  the  geological  feat- 
ures and  comparing  the  strati- 
graphical  conditions  of  the  sev- 
eral oil-producing  sections,  some  of 
the  results  of  which  have  been  given 
in  lectures,  monographs,  and  other 
published  reports. 


Turkeys   Herded  Like  Sheep. 


AN   OIL   WELL   IN   VENTURA   CO.,  CAL 


H.  M.  Rockhold,  who  lives  on  the 
plains  above  Cottonwood  creek  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Shasta  coun- 
ty, drove  through  town  about  1900 
old  and  young  turkeys,  which  he  was 
taking  to  J.  T.  Stillwell's  place  on 
Elder  creek,  some  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Red  Bluff.  His  wife  and  two 
children  and  an  old  gentleman  accom- 
panied him,  the  provisions,  etc.,  be- 
ing transported  in  wagons.  Mr. 
Rockhold  said  that  he  had  excellent 
luck  with  the  turkeys  as  far  as  this 
place.  He  is  compelled  to  feed  and 
water  them  as  he  goes  along,  and 
says  that  when  they  strike  a  field  of 
grasshoppers  they  gorge  themselves. 
It  is  an  odd  sight  to  see  a  lot  of  tur- 
keys being  herded  and  driven  like 
sheep.— Red  Bluff  News. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— The  seven  counties  of  southern  California 
now  figure  a  population  of  333,235. 

— The  Sacramento  river,  Cal.,  has  been 
stocked  with  40,000,000  young  salmon. 

— From  Astoria,  Oregon,  100  carloads  of  cold 
storage  fish  will  be  shipped  this  season. 

— Fruit  shipments  to  the  East  from  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  August  7th  and  8th,  were  101  car- 
loads. 

— The  railway  being  built  over  the  White 
Pass,  Alaska,  will  require  18,000,000  feet  of 
timber. 

— The  shingle  output  of  the  mills  at  New 
Whatcom,  Wash.,  is  estimated  at  400,000 
per  day. 

— California's  July  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment internal  revenue  receipts  was 
$1,000,000. 

— The  Marysville,  Cal.,  cannery  is  packing 
60,000  cases  of  fruit  this  season  and  employing 
400  people. 

—The  city  of  San  Francisco's  total  assessed 
valuation  is  1353,344,061— about  $5,000,000  in 
excess  of  last  year. 

— The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  City  Council  ad- 
vertises for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  city  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $340,000. 

— The  Monterey  &  Fresno  R.  R.  purposes 
building  140  miles  of  road  between  Fresno, 
Cal.,  and  Monterey  this  season. 

— Since  April  1st  there  arrived  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  10,140,120  pounds  of  tea,  on  which  the 
revenue  to  the  United  States  was  $1,014,072. 

—A  railroad  will  be  built  from  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  to  Yuma,  Ariz.,  the  Tribune  asserts,  by 
the  owners  of  the  sulphur  mines  on  the 
desert. 

— The  season's  salmon  pack  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  is  60,000  cases.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  steady  run,  and  the  fishermen  are  not  mak- 
ing wages. 

—C.L.Conner  of  Bakersfleld,  Cal.,  is  har- 
vesting 10,000  acres  of  wheat,  planted  in  what 
was  once  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  that  is  yield- 
ing from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

— The  estimated  beet  output  near  La 
Grande,  Or.,  this  season  will  be  50,000  tons. 
It  will  take  800  wagons,  two  loads  of  two  tons 
each,  thirty  days  to  move  the  product  to  the 
factory. 

—San  Diego,  Cal.,  shippers  report  a  good 
demand  in  the  East  for  lemons  and  a  shortage 
of  the  crop  in  San  Diego  county.  They  are 
paying  2%  cents  a  pound.  Nine  carloads  were 
shipped  last  week. 

— An  olive  oil  mill  and  citric  acid  factory 
will  be  erected  by  E.  D.  Neff  for  Andrew  Mc- 
Nally  of  Chicago,  on  the  latter's  place  at  La 
Mirada,  Cal.  The  building  will  be  of  brick 
and  will  cost  $12,000. 

—According  to  stock  taken  last  week  by  the 
Oil  Producers'  Trustees,  the  total  quantity  of 
oil  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  above  ground,  July 
30,  was  310,000  barrels,  showing  a  decrease 
since  June  30th  of  20,000  barrels. 

— At  Corvallis,  Oregon,  a  trainload  of  800 
head  of  cattle  is  being  made  up  for  the  North 
Dakota  ranges.  The  prices  paid  are :  For 
heifer  yearlings,  $12;  for  two-year-olds,  $15; 
yearling  steers,  $14;  two-year-olds,  $18. 

— The  Chino  factory  expects  to  crush  the 
product  of  7500  acres  of  beets  this  season,  of 
which  4500  acres  will  come  from  Chino  and 
3000  from  Anaheim.  The  new  Oxnard  factory 
in  Ventura  county  will  work  the  product  of 
2000  acres. 

—Forecast  Official  Hammond  has  a  theory 
that  the  occasional  dry  seasons  of  California 
are  caused  by  a  temporary  shifting  of  the 
Japan  current  northward,  nearer  to  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  thus  bringing  it  to  the  coast  in  a 
cooled  condition. 

— Prospectors  between  Copper  river  and 
Cook's  inlet,  Alaska,  have  abandoned  search 
for  gold  and  are  locating  coal  claims.  Lignite 
is  found.  Near  Graham's  bay  W.  A.  Moore 
found  a  deserted  coal  mine  that  had  evidently 
been  worked  by  Russians  before  Alaska  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

— The  Great  Northern's  new  trainmen's 
schedules  went  into  effect  August  1st.  Work 
train  conductors'  wages  have  been  advanced 
from  $80  to  $90,  and  work  train  brakemen's 
wages  have  been  advanced  from  $60  to  $65. 
Otherwise  the  scale  is  unchanged.  The  new 
schedule  is  really  an  interpretation  of  condi- 
tions applying  to  overtime  above  ten  hours, 
which  are  uniformly  the  same  on  all  divisions. 

—One  result  of  the  present  unprecedented 
dry  year  in  California  will  be  the  taking  care 
of  water  in  the  Sierras.  Water  has  been  so 
cheap  in  some  parts  of  the  State  in  the  past 
that  none  have  placed  a  proper  value  upon  it. 
It  is  a  time  like  this  that  teaches  people  what 
a  living  stream  is  worth.  The  canyons  of  the 
Sierras  furnish  every  convenience  for  storage 
and  all  that  is  required  is  the  placing  of  dams 
therein. 

— Two  Valparaiso  corporations,  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Co.,  are  preparing  to  establish 
a  joint  line  from  Panama  north  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  way  points.  Their  representatives 
have  recently  closed  a  deal  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  government  by  which  they  will  have 
a  joint  line  from  Panama  north  to  the  ports  of 
Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  Ocos,  the  lat- 
ter being  in  Guatemala. 

—The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.  has  decided  to  guarantee  5  per  cent 
interest  annually  on  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to 
the  California  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  that  will  be  prac- 
tically an  extension  of  the  first  named  road. 
The  bonds  on  which  interest  will  be  guaran- 
teed will  not  exceed  $2,100,000,  or  $35,000  per 
mile,  for  a  road  sixty  miles  long.  The  pro- 
posed road  will  run  north  from  Qkiah,  Cal. 

—The  California  Board  of  Equalization,  com- 


paring county  assessors'  figures,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  general  falling  off  of  values, 
except  in  the  mountain  counties,  these  latter 
having,  as  a  rule,  slightly  increased  their 
rolls.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  mountain  counties  there  has  been  a 
considerable  development  of  mines,  while  in 
the  valley  counties  there  has  been  a  shrink- 
age in  values  due  to  the  protracted  drought, 
which  caused  a  shortage  of  crops. 

—Santa  Barbara  reports  striking  a  rich  flow 
of  petroleum  at  Summerland,  Cal.  The  well 
was  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  bed  from  a  plat- 
form which  runs  out  on  the  beach.  The  new 
well  struck  a  flow  from  oil  sand  at  a  depth  of 
325  feet  and  the  oil  flows  to  the  surface. 
There  are  other  wells  at  Summerland,  but 
they  require  pumping.  This  new  well  of  Mr. 
Treadwell's  overflows  the  pipes  and  runs 
directly  into  the  tanks.  The  well  is  believed 
to  have  tapped  the  "mother  lode"  of  oil. 

—For  forty  years  the  officials  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Trading  Co.  have  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  gold  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Klondike.  But  in  the  fear  of  rush  of  people  in 
that  country,  as  has  been  going  on  in  the  past 
year,  all  the  employes  of  the  company  were 
positively  forbidden  to  divulge  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  had  any  de- 
signs on  the  gold  fields  that  they  enforced 
this  silence.  The  thing  they  stood  in  fear  of 
was  that  any  great  influx  of  men  would 
frighten  the  fur-bearing  animals  from  their 
usual  haunts.  And  this  is  just  what  has  oc- 
curred during  recent  seasons. 

— At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  reaper 
now  selling  for  $75  cost  $120;  a  steel  plow  now 
costing  $12  sold  for  $26;  a  potato  digger  now 
costing  $7  sold  for  $25;  grain  scythes  now  cost- 
ing $9  a  dozen  cost  $20;  binders  now  costing 
$130  cost  $400;  mowing  machines  now  costing 
$50  cost  $110.  As  this  process  of  reduction  has 
been  going  on,  the  product  of  American  fac- 
tories in  the  line  of  agricultural  implements 
has  been  generally  extended  and  vastly  im- 
proved, so  that  the  United  States  is  now  not 
only  at  the  head  of  all  other  countries,  but  so 
far  at  the  head  of  all  other  countries  that 
there  has  practically  ceased  to  be  any  serious 
competition  except  in  respect  to  the  supplies 
sold  by  certain  European  countries  to  their 
colonies. 

—Considerable  money  has  been  spent  for 
government  troops'  subsistence  at  the  mili- 
tary camp  in  San  Francisco.  During  July 
9366  men  were  fed.  These  soldiers  cost  Uncle 
Sam  an  average  per  man  for  feeding  $4.63  that 
month.  Following  are  the  items  of  the  food 
bill: 

Articles.  Value. 

Beef,  254,056  lbs  $15,313 

Bacon,  65,329  lbs   8,153 

Flour,  326,644  lbs   6,827 

Baking  powder,  11,614  lbs   3,374 

Beans,  43,552  lbs   980 

Potatoes,  232,280  lbs  ...   1,370 

Onions,  58,070  lbs   231 

Coffee,  roasted,  23,228  lbs   3,600 

Sugar,  43.552  lbs   2,169 

Vinegar,  2904  gals   436 

Salt,  11,614  lbs   52 

Pepper,  726  lbs   160 

Soap,  11,614  lbs   359 

Candles,  4355  lbs   392 

Total  $43,416 

—Lyman  F.  Cooley,  after  a  visit  East  fcr  a 
conference  in  New  York  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.,  owners  of  all 
the  rights  and  concessions  along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  believes  the 
Government  will  construct  the  great  water- 
way in  preference  to  letting  the  contract  to 
separate  companies  or  corporations.  Mr. 
Cooley  says  that  on  this  point  the  complexion 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  matter  has  been 
changed  perceptibly  since  last  winter,  when 
he,  with  a  party  of  engineers,  looked  over  the 
ground  of  the  enterprise.  On  being  shown  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  stating  that  Ad- 
miral Walker,  of  the  canal  company,  had  re- 
ceived a  number  of  reports,  indicating  that 
the  cost  would  be  much  less  than  heretofore 
estimated,  Mr.  Cooley  presented  a  list  of  re- 
cent discoveries,  which  he  believes  are  re- 
sponsible for  Admiral  Walker's  opinions.  The 
gist  of  these  are :  Six  miles  of  dredging  in  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Nicaragua;  non-existence 
of  rock  in  San  Juan  river  to  Toro  rapids;  good 
foundation  for  immense  dam  at  Ochoa;  favor- 
able conditions  for  embankments  at  San  Fran- 
cisco basin ;  new  site  for  dam  at  Tanbor 
Grande.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the 
formulator,  a  saving  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars is  expected  in  these  items.  The  expense 
incurred  by  the  Government  in  war  and  the 
rapidly  developing  indications  that  the  Nica- 
raguan  canal  cannot  only  be  constructed  more 
cheaply  than  at  first  imagined,  but  ought  to 
be  built  by  Uncle  Sam  himself,  are  conspiring, 
he  intimated,  to  assure  the  waterway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  within  a  few 
years.  "  President  McKinley,"  said  Mr. 
Cooley,  "and  many  of  the  leading  members  of 
Congress  now  appreciate  more  than  ever  be- 
fore the  supreme  importance  of  the  canal  to 
this  country.  Senator  Morgan  said  to  me  not 
long  ago  that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  prac- 
tically clears  up  the  question  of  immediate 
necessity  for  the  Nicaraguan  canal.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  or  not  Congress 
will  be  able  to  pass  the  proposed  laws  or  take 
the  proper  action  at  the  short  session  in  the 
fall  to  enable  the  work  to  be  begun  at  an 
early  date.  The  construction  of  the  water- 
way will  not  be  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
though  it  may  take  seven  years  to  complete 
it.  The  Maritime  Canal  Co.  asks  for  $11,500,- 
000  from  the  Government  to  relinquish  all  its 
rights  and  concessions.  The  company,  it  is 
understood,  will  take  $7,000,000  in  the  stock 
of  a  new  company  that  the  Government  might 
form  and  $4,500,000  from  the  Government  to 
validate  its  bonds.  The  company  bought  out 
all  the  concessions  of  the  old  Nicaragua  asso- 
ciation, which  is  said  to  have  expended  some- 
thing like  $6,000,000.  The  Maritime  Canal 
Co.  was  then  organized  and  it  has  spent  $2,- 
000,000  in  Nicaragua  on  the  canal,  but  has  to 
quit  work.   The  company  is  perfectly  right 


when  it  says  that  no  private  corporation  could 
be  expected  to  take  up  the  canal  project  now 
since  Congress  has  put  its  hand  in  the  matter 
and  when  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  the 
Government  building  the  ditch  itself.  It  is 
not  definitely  known  that  the  commission  will 
be  ready  with  its  report  during  the  short  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  A  report  may  be  submitted, 
and  may  cause  a  vast  difference  of  views  as  to 
what  course  should  be  pursued.  Senator  Mor- 
gan and  all  other  canal  advocates  appreciate 
these  things,  but  the  manifest  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  our  national  policy  of  late  has  im- 
pressed every  one  so  strongly  that  none  can 
see  any  obstacle  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  that  which  will  be  an  invalu- 
able holding  and  possession  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war." 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING   AUGUST  2,  1898. 

608,548.— Drill— Columbus  &  Hesseltine,  Creston, 
Wash. 

608,327.— Dress  Form— Augusta  B.  Friel,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

608,425.— Preserving  Fruit  Juices— C.  Graf,  Ban- 
ning, Cal. 

608,260.— Kitchen  Cabinet— J.  L.  Heustis,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

608,368.— Vegetable  Slicer— C.  B.  Lawson,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

608,465  — Gate— M.  K.  Lewis,  Albany,  Or. 
608,337.— Bread  Cutter— W.  Merkle. Oakland,  Cal. 
608,383  —Pipe  Bending  Machine— Parker  &  Gross, 
s.  F. 

608,217.— Relief  Valve— J.  C.  Parker,  S.  F. 
608.21S.— Steam  Generator— J.  C.  Parker,  S.  F. 
608,477. — Wrench — R.  R.  Parrish,  Independence, 
Or. 

608,350  —Bicycle—  C.  E.  Stockford,  Sulphur  Creek, 
Cal. 

608,351.— Garment  and  Tent— F.  Terramorse,  S.  F. 
608,241  —Bicycle  Gear— H.  Wilburn,  Ritzville, 
Wash. 

608,434.— Boxing  Glove— W.  G.  Wood,  S.  F. 
29,162. — Design— E.  P.  Buren,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  ot  U.  8.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Bread  Cutting  Knife.— Wm.  Merkle,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  No.  608,337.  Dated  Aug.  2,  1898. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved 
device  for  cutting  bread,  cake  and  like  arti- 
cles. It  consists  essentially  of  a  plurality  of 
knives  with  a  transverse  extension  bar  and 
means  for  adjusting  the  knives  with  relation 
to  each  other  in  said  bar  and  also  for  setting 
them  at  any  desired  angle  with  relation  to 
the  holding  bar  and  locking  them  in  position 
thereto.  This  extension  bar  has  a  handle 
which  enables  the  operator  to  use  all  the 
knives  at  one  time,  thus  enabling  him  to  make 
either  a  vertical  or  diagonal  cut  and  slice  the 
bread  or  cake  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  be 
desired  at  a  single  movement. 

Convertible  Garment  and  Tent. — F.  Ter- 
ramorse, San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  608,351. 
Dated  Aug.  2,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to 
a  device  which  is  especially  designed  for  the 
protection  of  soldiers,  travelers  and  others 
who  are  liable  to  be  exposed  to  the  elements 
during  the  day  or  night.  The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  provide  an  article  of  wearing 
apparel  which  may  be  employed  as  a  cloak  and 
hood  during  the  day,  and  it  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  spread  out  and  set  up  as  a 
shelter  tent  to  equally  protect  the  user  from 
the  elements  at  night.  It  is  so  formed  that 
it  is  easily  rolled  into  small  compass  for  trans- 
portation when  not  in  use.  The  body  portion 
is  approximately  rectangular  and  has  triangu- 
lar projecting  end  flaps  and  a  central  opening. 
This  opening  has  a  hood  or  head-piece  con- 
nected with  it  and  a  flap  adapted  to  hang 
upon  the  back  when  used  as  a  garment  and  to 
fold  over  and  cover  the  opening  and  head-piece 
when  it  is  employed  as  a  tent.  The  rectangu- 
lar portion  may  be  set  up  by  the  use  of  sup- 
porting sticks  at  the  ends,  and  the  triangular 
end  pieces  will  fold  inwardly  at  each  end  so 
as  to  form  a  closure  for  the  tent. 

Bicycles.— Charles  E.  Stockford,  Sulphur 
Creek,  Cal.  No.  608,350.  Dated  Aug  2,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
bicycles.  The  main  frame  and  the  wheels  of 
the  bicycle  are  essentially  similar  to  those  in 
ordinary  use.  The  propelling  device  consists 
of  a  clutch  mechanism  fixed  to  the  sprocket 
wheel  shaft  and  arms  extend  from  the  clutch 
casings  and  are  provided  with  sockets  into 
which  other  arms  are  adjustably  secured  so 
as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  levers  by  which 
the  clutches  are  actuated.  The  outer  ends  of 
these  levers  are  connected  by  links  with  bars 
which  extend  upwardly  at  the  front  of  the 
machine  and  have  handles  which  are  grasped 
by  the  rider.  These  parallel  bars  are  ful- 
crumed  to  the  lower  front  bar  of  the  frame  so 
that  the  handles  may  be  oscillated  backward 
and  forward  and  the  machine  thus  propelled. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  front  fork  are  foot 
pieces  or  pedals  upon  which  the  rider  may 
place  his  feet  and  by  turning  the  fork  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  the  machine  is  readily 
steered. 


E-XGHrtINGE. 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  Improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  fo>-  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO 

THE 
FARMER 


AT  ONE-HALF 
DEALERS'  PRICES. 


New  Disc  Harrow,  Grain  Drill 
and  Broadcast  Seeder. 
Throwing  the  earth  all  one  way.  Revolutionizes  the 
method  of  seedingl  as  the  twine  binder  did  the  harvest. 
DisCBGK  in.  and  9  in.  apart.   Send  for  circular. 

DEATH  TO  HIGH  PRICES. 

16-in.  Sulky  Plows,  $25.  16-in.  S.  B.  Plows,  $9.  Roll- 
ing Coulter,  Extra  $1.50.  6J-T.  Lever  Harrow,  $7.60. 
Mowers,  $29.40.  Riding  Gang  Plows.  $35.  12-16  Diso 
Harrow,  $16.  _  Hay  Rakes,  $11.65.  Wagons,  Buggies, 
Harness,  Sewing  Machines,  Cane  and  Cider  Mills,  Hay 
Tools  and  1000  other  things  at  one-half  dealers'  prices. 
Catalogue  free.      Ilapgood  Plow  €o..  Box  9,   Alton.  111. 

NOTICE— This  ad.  will  appear  until  Aug  27th  1898 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "  Elgin  " 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


PRICE,  S3  50.  PRICE,  SI. 50. 

HOOKER   &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  VINE  PULLER 

Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  information,  address  E.  P.  BODEN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


A1 


cre  oV^corn! 


and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being'  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  190 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops:  II— 
Silos;  III— Silage;  IV— Feedingof  Silage; 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other. 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agricul 
Hire,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  cony  to-day.  IT  IS  FREI 
HOOKER  &  CO., 
10-18  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLES,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YOBK&CO. 

118  Michitran  St.,  CMCAflO,  IIX. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    1/1/.   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agentn.     -      -      No.  »26  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  189. 
Blake,    JYloff  Itt    &.    T  o  w  n  &  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Cutting  a  Cable  at  Manila. 

As  a  necessary  war  measure,  Ad- 
miral Dewey  found  it  advisable  to  cut 
the  cable  from  Manila  to  Hongkong  to 
destroy  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  Spain.  Im- 
mediately after  the  naval  battle  of  Ca- 
vite,  Admiral  Dewey  proffered  reason- 
able terms  under  which  cable  commu- 
nication could  be  maintained,  but  at 
that  time  the  Spanish  general  sup- 
posed that  Admiral  Camara  would 
soon  appear  and  hence  haughtily  de- 
clined any  terms.  Accordingly,  the 
cable  was  severed. 

The  cutting  of  the  Iloilo  cable  in  Ma- 
nila bay  took  place  at  7  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  May  23rd.  Iloilo  is  an 
important  point  on  the  island  of  Panay, 
almost  directly  south  of  Manila.  The 
cable  connecting  these  points  was  cut 
by  the  crew  of  the  American  transport 
Zafiro,  which  grappled  the  cable  in 
Manila  bay.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration graphically  representing  the 
crew  at  work  was  made  from  a  sketch 
drawn  by  John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  Chi- 
cago Record's  artist  with  Admiral  Dew- 


Manila,  6000  miles  away,  the  result 
being  known  within  the  hour.  Above 
all,  by  putting  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world  in  contact  with  each  other, 
it  tends  to  destroy  the  barriers  of  iso- 
lation and  prejudice,  making  antipathy 
give  place  to  sympathy  and  hatred  to 
kindness. 

Horning  Glory  on  the  Roadsides. 


Paul  South  writes  to  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  about  morning  glory,  and  says 
he  has  been  watching  its  steady  in- 
crease, and  wonders  that  land  owners 
permitted  it  to  multiply  to  such  an 
alarming  extent.  He  remembers  the 
first  specimen  that  showed  its  bloom  in 
St.  James  Park,  on  North  First  street. 
It  has  formed  a  carpet.  The  little  labor 
that  would  have  been  needed  to  keep  it 
j  down  when  it  first  invaded  a  place 
would  never  have  been  counted;  now 
it  will  be  a  Herculean  task  to  ex- 
terminate it.  It  has  taken  the  water 
from  the  soil,  robbed  the  trees  of  their 
fertilizer  and  sent  its  roots  to  an  amaz- 
ing depth.  Places  that  might  have 
been  devoted  to  life-sustaining  plants 


The  Class  of  Readers  Counts. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
kind  of  circulation  is  of  some  import- 
ance ?  Is  a  circulation  gotten  by  the 
forcing  process,  by  sledge  hammer  solic- 
itation, by  all  sorts  of  subterfuges, 
premium  schemes  and  gift  enterprises, 
worth  as  much  as  a  circulation  founded 
on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  reading 
matter  of  the  publication — a  circulation 
that  has  grown  of  itself  ? — H.  J.  B.,  in 
Advertising  Experience. 

Mr.  Barley's  Barley  Crop. 


CREW    FROM   AMERICAN   TRANSPORT   ZAFIRO   CUTTING   CABLE  IN 


ey's  fleet, 
terest  in 


Aside  from  the  natural  in- 
the  event  represented,  the 
sketch  possesses  some  historic  merit. 

The  cables  of  the  world  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  war  and  peace.  For 
the  last  two  weeks  the  cable  between 
New  York  and  Madrid  has  been  loaded 
with  dispatches  consequent  upon  the 
peace  negotiations,  and  that  desirable 
event  has  been  greatly  hastened 
thereby. 

There  are  now  twelve  transatlantic 
cables  connecting  Europe  with  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  lay  a  cable  across  the 
Pacific  from  British  Columbia  to  Aus- 
tralasia by  way  of  the  Fiji  islands.  The 
circle  of  the  earth  will  then  be  com- 
pleted, but  not  so  directly  as  it  would 
be  by  a  cable  from  America  to  Japan. 
There  are  now  152,000  miles  of  subma- 
rine cable  in  round  numbers,  of  which 
10  per  cent  have  been  supplied  by  va- 
rious governments  and  the  rest  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  They  connect  into 
one  system  over  2,000,000  miles  of  land 
wires,  ramifying  in  different  countries. 
The  cables  have  cost  about  $200,000,000 
and  the  land  lines  $325,000,000.  Tele- 
graphy controls  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  which  has  risen  to  nearly  $20,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  It  has  enabled  in- 
ternational disputes  to  be  settled  with- 
out recourse  to  arms,  as  when  the 
British  cabinet  was  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Boer  leaders  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  brings  a  war  that  has 
broken  out  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  and  keeps  the 
public  informed  of  its  hourly  progress, 
as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  where  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  known 
in  London  a  few  minutes  after  the  first 
shot  was  Gred,  and  telegrams  were  dis- 
patched from  the  battlefield  of  Suakim 
in  the  eastern  Soudan,  while  the  fight 
was  going  on,  and  in  the  battle  at 


have  been  quietly  abandoned  to  the  foe 
of  the  farmer.  If  this  is  not  slip-shod 
farming,  what  is  it  ?  The  same  con- 
ditions prevail  in  regard  to  another 
pest — the  thistle.  This  is  permitted  to 
grow  all  along  the  roadsides,  in  untitled 
fields  and  wherever  it  elects.  It  grows, 
ripens  and  blossoms  its  seed  without  a 
protest.  Then  our  strong  north  winds 
come  along  and  assist  it  to  cover  the 
land  another  year.  A  man  with  a  hoe 
could  cut  up  the  young  plants  easily. 
Once  its  seeds  are  perfected,  an  army 
would  be  needed  to  destroy  them.  Po- 
tato patches  along  the  roadsides  would 
speak  of  thrift;  pumpkin  vines  would 
riot  there  and  furnish  food  grateful  to 
man  and  beast.  A  little  of  Mayor  Pin- 
gree's  spirit  would  be  a  help.  The 
weeds  are  unsightly;  they  are  a  positive 
injury  to  the  soil  and  they  are  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  men 
of  this  county.  Such  waste  of  land 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  Europe. 

Bobber — "It's  too  bad  that  George 
Washington  never  knew  the  serene 
contentment  that  can  come  only  to  the 
man  who  manipulates  rod  and  line.' 

Angleson — "  How  do  you  know 
never  did  ?  " 

Bobber— "  He  never  told  a  lie. 
Chicago  News. 


J.  M.  Barley,  and  Elmhurst  man  who 
undertook  to  raise  a  crop  of  barley  on 
a  piece  of  ground  out  there,  evidently 
thinks  by  this  time  that  he  will  have 
to  quit  raising  barley  or  else  change 
his  name.  When  the  tender  shoots 
of  the  grain  first  appeared  the  neigh- 
bors' chickens  bothered  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  had  to  take  serious 
measures  against  them.  The  matter 
found  its  way  into  court,  but  Barley 
was  fully  vindicated.  Next  a  horse 
belonging  to  Neighbor  Cohn  got  into 
the  barley,  and  Barley 
accordingly  held  the  an- 
imal for  damages.  Cohn 
tried  to  recover  the 
horse,  but  it  was  de- 
cided he  must  pay  dam- 
ages. Next  the  owner 
of  the  land,  Bowman, 
brought  suit  in  Judge 
Cliffs  court  against 
Barley  for  half  the  bar- 
ley. Attorney  Woolner 
appeared  for  Barley  and 
Fv.  E.  Hewitt  for  Bow- 
man. Barely  was  again 
triumphant,  but  Bow- 
man appealed  and  held 
the  barley  under  attach- 
ment, requiring  Barley 
to  but  up  a  bond  to  re- 
lease his  barley.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet. — Oak- 
land Enquirer. 

A  German  inventor 
proposes  to  manufac- 
ture leather  from  as- 
bestos. He  will  treat 
the  fiber  in  a  solution 
of  caoutchouc  until  it  is 
thoroughly  coated,  and 
then  evaporate  the 
dressing.  The  product 
adheres  together  after 
this  treatment  so  tenaciously  that 
after  pressing  it  can  be  used  for 
all  the  purposes  of  leather.  It  is 
claimed  for  it  that  it  will  not  expand 
in  moisture  and  possesses  great  dura- 
bility. 


MANILA  BAY 
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How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taben  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    .Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


ii  m 

"FOR  HUMANITY'S  SAKE" 

we  ii-:'  it.  we  win.  we  mark  new  boundaries.  It's 
humane  to  mark  your  lines  with  Page  Fence.  A 
marker  that  hurts  nothing,  holds  everything. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufac- 
ture the 


-HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE! 

EMKltY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMOHT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Largest  Melon. 


The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  in  its 
issue  of  June  7th,  published  a  picture 
of  a  melon  and  its  grower,  Senator 
Sevink  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado.  The 
melon  was  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter  and 
almost  5  feet  long.  The  weight  was 
ninety-eight  pounds.  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat claims  this  to  be  the  largest  melon 
ever  grown,  but  is  mistaken.  While  we 
were  foreman  on  the  Riverside  Pre»s  a 
melon  was  brought  to  the  office  one  day 
by  a  Riverside  enthusiast  in  melon  cul- 
ture. He  said  he  would  leave  it  "if 
any  one  person  in  the  office  could  carry 
it  in  alone."  We  were  a  trifle  doubious 
about  it,  but  finally  tackled  the  job. 
The  melon  was  almost  round,  which 
made  the  job  a  tough  one,  but  it  was 
finally  landed,  safe  and  sound.  It 
weighed  102  pounds,  and  was  the  big- 
gest melon  we  ever  saw. — Redlands 
Citrograph. 

[In  "  California  Vegetables  "  is  given 
a  table  of  prizes  given  to  vegetable 
growers,  awarded  by  Eastern  seeds- 
men in  competitions  open  to  the  whole 
country,  in  which  is  listed  the  Jumbo 
watermelon,  grown  by  John  A.  Mc- 
Girk of  El  Monte,  Cal.,  the  weight  of 
which  is  131}  pounds. — Ed.] 


a  Money  talks  !    We  guarantee  that  $ 

Turtle's  \ 
Elixir  I 


Will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can  \j 

cure— Jioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't.  3 

Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper.  \ 

%       Send  for  circular*  and  full  particulars  to  ti 

J   DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  37  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  § 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight.  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

[Pumps. 


PATENT  CEXTKIFUGAL)  ] 

TAKER  ROTAKV  

COLUMBUS  STEAM 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  S-mlle  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  aud  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  Q>2  Postpaid. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  State  Grange. 


The  1898  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Grange  will  be  held  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  same 
building  in  which  the  Grange  held  its 
sessions  on  the  two  former  occasions 
when  the  State  Grange  met  in  Oak- 
land for  its  annual  deliberations.  The 
session  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
there  will  be  a  reception  by  citizens  of 
Oakland,  under  the  auspices  of  Temes- 
cal  Grange,  the  local  organization. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


The  meeting  of  the  Grange  which 
was  held  yesterday  was  presided  over 
by  Judge  Hurlburt  according  to  the 
Mercury. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  the  ses- 
sion was  a  short  one  and  the  proposed 
discussion  of  the  several  constitutional 
amendments  did  not  take  place.  Mr. 
Worthen  read  a  short  article  in  regard 
to  them  and  the  meeting  the  adjourned. 
It  was  stated  that  the  prune  crops 
will  be  good  where  the  ground  has  been 
irrigated,  but  that  on  other  land  the 
trees  are  drying  up  rapidly. 


Petaluma  Grange. 


The  regular  monthly  social  of  Peta- 
luma Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
according  to  the  Petaluma  Courier, 
was  held  Thursday  evening  at  Druids' 
hall  and  was  largely  attended.  A  well- 
arranged  programme  was  rendered  and 
dancing  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
evening.  The  festivities  were  con- 
tinued until  a  late  hour. 


Seeking  California  Apples. 


J.  A.  Filcher,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  recently  received  a 
letter  from  G.  W.  Todd,  a  Chicago 
fruit  drier,  asking  if  there  was  any  dis- 
trict in  California  which  would  give 
employment  to  a  large  apple  evap- 
orator with  a  capacity  of  from  50,000 
to  100,000  bushels  a  season.  The  Todds 
are  in  the  exporting  business,  sending 
to  Europe  annually  a  large  supply  of 
dried  apples.  No  California  dried 
apples  have  been  sent  East  of  late 
until  last  year,  when  several  carloads 
went  to  Chicago.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Todd's  communication,  Sec'y  Filcher 
referred  him  to  the  Watsonville  dis- 
trict, stating  that  there  were  some 
400,000  trees  there,  over  200,000  of 
which  were  in  bearing.  There  are 
many  other  districts  where  a  good 
many  apples  could  be  secured. 


A  Petrified  Hog. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Salinas  Jour- 
nal is  responsible  for  the  following  hog 
yarn  :  Mr.  Shayer,  living  near  Bryson, 
has  on  his  ranch  a  large  spring  of 
water  which  leaps  from  rock  to  rock. 
At  one  place  there  is  formed  by  the 
rocks  a  good-sized  basin  filled  with 
water.  About  nine  months  ago  one  of 
his  hogs  fell  into  this  basin  and  was 
drowned.  Being  at  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
remove  the  dead  hog  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  A  few  days  ago,  when 
passing  by  this  spring,  Mr.  Shayer 
looked  into  the  basin  below  and  saw  a 
hog  lying  in  the  water.  Of  course,  he 
thought  it  was  another  hog  and  he  de- 
cided to  get  it  out  at  once.  On  exami- 
nation he  found  it  to  be  the  same  hog, 
but  petrified,  or  partially  petrified.  It 
was  so  heavy  that  in  getting  the  hog 
out  of  the  spring  it  fell  over  the  rocks 
and  landed  about  20  feet  below.  In  fall- 
ing it  smashed  in  one  side,  showing 


Thorough,  Competent  Orchardist 
and  Farmer 

WANTS  CHARGE  OF  RANCH. 

Able  to  do  all  mechanical  work  required  on 
ranch  or  residence.    Highest  references 
or  cash  security  if  necessary. 

Address  C.  P.  S.,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


that  it  was  petrified  from  the  outside 
for  a  depth  of  2£  inches.  This  2J  inches 
was  solid  rock,  while  the  inner  side 
looked  to  be  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  was  the  day  the  hog  died. 

A  good  lamp-chimney  deal- 
er keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Crayon  Portrait,  14x17,  50c.  Send  photo,  or  tin- 
type. Photos  returned.  Send  money  by  registered 
letter.   D.  H.  Burnett,  Byberry,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JE  RSE  YS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


E.  S.  DRIVER,   Antelope,  Cal.   Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, Poultry,  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BARGAINS  in  Poland-China  Pigs.  Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas,  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦    F       IN  C  Y       F»OULTR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


patents!  i 


330  MARKET  ST.  5.F. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

818  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Diggton's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HEAD  OF 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  Cnlted  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Pair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  in  189B,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  $tiU1.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  in  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,      ....     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


W&c  P  ROOF  PAINTS 
•  K       •  W.    &    P.     PLASTIC  SI.ATF. 


An  unequaled  Roof  Coating. 


W.    &    P.    PLASTIC  SLATE. 

Fire  proof.   Hardens  like  slate. 

Also  Shingle  Stains,  and  Creosote  Roof  Paints  in  colors. 


Pacific  Refining:  and  Roofing  Co., 


Sold  by  Dealers. 


113  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Samples. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO IHTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  int0  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  enred  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Snr 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.   THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  lnrti 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE    WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  Interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Callfornian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  jnquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
Information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.— Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 


LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  ^:2,  Postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ihe  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  17th,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
flanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 


TT4P  I1ATPV  flFP  A  RTMFNT  In  full  operation,  will  be  in  charge  or  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS, 
I  flC  UAlrv  I  IslJl  AIY  1 1'lEll  1  a  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.   All  improvements 

in  Creamery  Outtlts  up  to  date  will  here  be  round. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  S™  ^Uf^S^r 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 

ATI  C\  AQQPQ  (\V>  I  TVP  QTOTlf  And  other  Important  Exhibits,  will  be  judged  by 
ii.LL  l/LrtOJL.J  \Jl    LITE  JlUtlV,  the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 

superior  and  inferior  points. 


CYHTBTTflDC  \X/TF  T  DCIHCMDCD  That  no  charge  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 
CAU1D11UIVJ  WILL  I\El'lCiUr>El\  and  no  side  shows  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 
building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

TT-TF  ^PFPT\  T^FPATJTMFNT  Will  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
IUE  OI  CCU  AIVlluCli  1  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benent  not  only 

to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  or  attraction. 


The  California  Exposition  Band  Sf"m1S.1.d  acarnival  ofmusic  each  evening  atthe 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  POR  SPECIAL  INFOR/1ATION. 

EDWIN  F\  SMITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PREniUM  LISTS. 

f\.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 


Fruit  Driers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

HAND  AND  POWER  PRUNE  DIPPING  J1ACHINES, 
PRUNE  GRADERS  FOR  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT, 
PRUNE  SPREADERS, 
riETAL  GRADER  ELEVATORS 
and  FRUIT  ELEVATORS, 


CUNNINGHAM   PRUNE   DIPPER   AND  SPREADER. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  General  Orchard  Supplies,  Address 
CUNNINGHAM  &  BARNGR0VER, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 

will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMOH. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

.    10  TONS  BOXCAR  $800  • 

[MONARCH  JRonwMy£aSaO 

jpW  If  THE  B  f  ST  SMALL 
BALE  CAR  PRESS  INTHI 

-WORLD. 


Something  INevi/1 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing:  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  MOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44.  .M0  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD.    "    22x24x47.  $500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  whioh  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agenti,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


p  R 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


lie.    BATTERY    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR   SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  good  cow  i9  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  be  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars. 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Elgin,  Illinois 


ANTHRAX 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  0HLY  SAFE 


AMD  RELIABLE 


Preventive  Remedy. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine. 

CAPACITY  FROM  4  TO  50  H.  P. 

The  GOLDEN  GATE  usee  Gas  or  Gasoline:  It  Is  the  simplest  and  most  reli- 
able engine  built.  It  furnishes  power  wherever  required  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Sen. I  for  Circular*!  with  lull  part Iculars. 

WITH  niNB  HOIST  CONNECTED. 

These  HOISTS  are  now  In  use  on  several  mines  and  they  have  proved 
practical,  safe  and  economical.  Starts  and  stops  with  ease.  Speed  under 
perfect  control. 

The  entire  plant,  engine  and  hoist,  Is  light  and  compact.  Can  readily  be 
placed  In  any  position,  on  the  surface  or  underground. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  211-213  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Pineapple  Growing  in  California. 


Pineapple  growing  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  amateurs  in  California  for 
a  great  many  years,  but  in  very  few  in- 
stances have  their  plants  reached  a 
fruiting  stage.  Occasionally  some  one 
would  reach  the  fruit  and  become  en- 
thusiastic over  the  possibility  of  a 
commercial  product  and  a  new  fruit  in- 
dustry for  the  State,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  very  little  has  been 
attained  in  this  direction  thus  far.  It 
is  true  that  the  problem  has  not  been 
attacked  in  a  very  energetic  way,  and 
probably  enough  has  not  been  done  to 
secure  for  the  plant  such  protection  as 
its  nature  demands.  In  Florida  they 
count  upon  effective  covering  of  the 
whole  pinery  and  without  this  they 
would  lose  their  plants  in  winter.  We 
have  practically  frostless  spots  where 
the  plants  have  lived  for  many  years 
without  covering,  and  there  is  thus 
created  a  presumption  that  so  far  as 
life  is  concerned,  the  pineapple  is  rea- 
sonably secure  in  a  strictly  thermal 
situation  such  as  may  be  found  here  and 
there  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  are,  however,  other  in- 
fluences exerted  by  our  local  climate 
which  may  militate  against  the  thrift 
and  satisfactory  fruit  bearing  of  the 
plant. 

It  probably  needs  a  greater  ag- 
gregate of  heat  during  the  cooler  sea- 
son of  the  year,  such  as  can  be  gained 
by  protection  from  cool  currents  of  air, 
and  there  is  also  likelihood  that  greater 
atmospheric  moisture  during  the  dry 
season  would  be  acceptable  to  it.  This 
might  be  attained  by  protection  from 
drying  winds  and  freer  use  of  water  in 
form  of  spray.  It  may  therefore  be 
found  that  some  sort  of  covering  is  as 


A   TYPICAL    SCENE   IN    THE   SAN    GABRIEL    VALLEY,    LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY,  CAL. 


desirable  for  the  pinery  here  as  in 
Florida,  though  it  may  be  desirable  for 
somewhat  different  reasons. 

Pineapple  experiments  are  worthy 
of  encouragement,  providing  one  does 
not  urge  them  on  the  boom  basis  and 
does  not  fritter  away  his  substance  in 
pursuit  of  them.  Dr.  F.  Franceschi  of 
Santa  Barbara,  one  of  our  best  authori- 
i  ties  on  semi-tropical  plants,  thinks 
the  problem  of  pineapple  culture  with 
us  resides  mostly  in  overcoming  the 
influence    of    the    northwest  winds 


and  on  securing  the  total  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  the  plant.  The  prob- 
lems can  only  be  solved  by  actual  ex- 
perience. 

The  man  who  has  done  most  with 
pineapples  in  this  State  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Rapp,  an  enthusiastic  and  painstaking 
horticulturist  of  Colegrove,  Los  An- 
geles county.  Mr.  Rapp's  place  is  in 
the  famous  Cahuenga  valley,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  is  famed 
as  a  frostless  belt,  where  even  beans 
and  tomatoes  survive  winter  tempera- 


PINERY   OP   J.    C.    RAPP,    CAHUENGA    VALLEY,    LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY,  CAL. 


tures:  His  location  is  seven  miles 
northwesterly  from  Los  Angeles  and 
twelve  miles  easterly  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  whose  winds  are  broken  by  the 
high  i  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley . 

Mr.  Rapp  set  out  his  first  twenty- 
five  plants  seven  years  ago,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  neighbors  also  set  out  groups 
of  plants.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Rapp's  alone  survive — in  fact,  two 
years  finished  up  all  but  his.  Five 
years  ago  the  first  of  his  plants 
fruited,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  the  situation  at  first.  They 
grew  very  slowly  and  the  first  fruit 
only  weighed  half  a  pound.  After  set- 
ting out  his  own  acclimated  plants, 
they  have  done  better  each  year,  and 
the  fruit  which  Mr.  Rapp  sold  during 
the  last  year  has  weighed  from  two  to 
four  pounds  each. 

If  the  strongest  offsets  or  suckers 
are  planted  they  bear  inside  of  a 
year,  and  Mr.  Rapp  is  working  to 
have  his  fruit  set  from  May  to  No- 
vember, all  of  which  will  be  good, 
marketable  fruit,  but  the  fruit  setting 
at  other  times  in  the  year  is  usually 
undersized  on  account  of  the  slow 
growth  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  If  he  succeeds  in  bringing  his 
crop  into  this  line  of  growth,  he 
thinks  he  will  look  upon  the  pineapple 
as  a  fruit  which  may  be  made  profit- 
able in  some  favored  localities. 

One  of  the  engravings  on  this  page 
shows  a  part  of  Mr.  Rapp's  pinery.  It 
hardly  does  the  subject  full  justice  be- 
cause it  was  taken  at  a  time  when  few 
fruits  were  in  evidence.  Otherwise 
the  picture  shows  well  the  thrifty 
growth  secured  with  no  covering  but 
the  kindly  California  sky. 
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TWO   DOLLARS    PER   YEAR   IN  ADVANCB. 

AdrertUing  rate*  made  known  m  application. 

Registered  at  9.  F.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 
B.  J.  WICKSON  Horticultural  Editor. 
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Harrows— D.  M .  Osborne  &  Co   144 


The  Week. 


Politics  are  the  order  of  the  week  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  topics.  Even  the  war  seems  to  have  re- 
ceded into  the  vistas  of  the  past  and  the  booming  of 
the  cannon  at  Santiago  and  Manila  are  but  faint 
echoes  as  they  impinge  upon  the  clamor  and  clangor 
of  those  who  are  saving  the  country  by  way  of  the 
State  political  conventions  at  Sacramento.  But  it 
was  ever  thus;  the  little  hills  near  at  hand  exclude 
the  sight  of  the  distant  mountains.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  changing  diversions  of  the  public  mind 
may  be  welcomed.  They  are  all  helping  us  along 
through  the  dry  year  with  a  minimum  of  repining. 
By  the  time  that  the  excited  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  State  offices  culminates  in  the  November 
election,  the  rains  will  have  fallen,  copiously  we  hope, 
and  then  all  Californians  will  be  too  busy  to  seek  for 
distractions.  It  will  be  good,  indeed,  to  see  such  a 
day.   

The  markets  are  quiet  this  week.  The  bears  are 
doing  their  best  to  crush  values  of  wheat  but  do  not 
seem  to  accomplish  much.  There  is  too  little  to  sell 
this  year.  Dried  peaches  and  apricots  are  firm  and 
the  outlook  for  apples  is  favorable.  Prune  dryers 
are  talking  down  figures  strongly  on  the  claim  of 
large  amounts  of  small  and  few  of  larger  sizes,  but 
holders  seem  confident  of  the  general  prospect  for 
values.  Canners  are  still  in  search  of  their  selec- 
tions and  are  said  to  be  paying  up  to  $40  for  3-inch 
Bartlett  pears  and  up  to  $60  for  large  cling  peaches. 
Hogs  are  higher  owing  to  the  light  receipts,  there 
being  hardly  enough  for  regular  cutting  up.  Pack- 
ers are  out  of  the  situation,  as  the  price  is  still  above 
their  views.  Packed  butter  is  in  large  supply,  both 
Eastern  and  home-made,  supplies  of  fresh  are  also 
coming  freely  from  the  North,  where  this  year's  ex- 
tra amount  seems  to  compensate  for  the  Southern 
shortage.   

Exports  for  Europe  by  sea  are  large  and  varied: 
two  ships  took  a  value  of  $377,000,  including  93,600 
cases  of  canned  fruits,  1000  cases  of  canned  vege- 
tables, 1000  sacks  of  Lima  beans,  800  cases  of  honey, 
etc.  Thus,  even  in  a  dry  year,  California  is  helping 
to  feed  the  world  at  large. 


The  San  Jose  BVuit  Packing  Company  last  week 
was  handling  over  fifteen  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  per 
day  and  its  daily  output  averages  100,000  cans. 
Over  1100  employes  are  kept  busy. 


California's   Opportunity  in   Merino  Wools. 

Statements  of  wide  significance  to  Pacific  coast 
States  have  just  been  made  by  Hon.  William  Law- 
rence of  Ohio,  president  of  the  National  Woolgrow- 
ers'  Association.  Their  general  import  is  that  the 
world's  supply  of  fine  wools  of  the  Merino  type  is 
decreasing,  and  that  influences  have  been  at  work 
in  leading  wool-producing  countries  which  have 
changed  the  prospective  character  of  the  product, 
so  that  there  promises  to  be  large  volumes  of  cross- 
bred and  nondescript  wools  and  too  little  fine  Merino. 
The  causes  which  are  leading  to  this  result  have 
been  operative  for  the  last  few  years,  and  they  have 
wrought  significant  changes  in  the  sheep,  not  only  of 
our  own  country,  but  of  our  great  competing  regions, 
Australia  and  Argentina.  Mr.  Lawrence  calculates 
that  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  free  wool  Act 
of  August  27,  1894,  probably  90  per  cent  of  our 
American  sheep  were  substantially  pure  Merino. 
The  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  under  that  Act  led 
Hock  owners  to  rapidly  change  to  cross-breds  for 
mutton  sheep,  and  now  probably  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  our  sheep  are  cross-bred  and  Djwn  sheep. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  cites  authorities  for  the  state- 
ments that  65  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  now  cross-breds,  and  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  New  Zealand  sheep  are  either  cross- 
breds  or  long-wools.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
increase  of  cross-breds  in  Australasia  is  found  in  the 
demand  for  mutton  to  supply  the  frozen  meat  trade 
of  Europe.  The  principal  object  in  the  change  from 
Merino  to  cross-bred  in  Argentina  was  to  evade  our 
wool  tariff — that  is,  to  get  a  lighter  wool  than  pure 
Merino  ;  but  Argentine  has  also  had  an  eye  upon  the 
European  demand  for  mutton. 

Of  course,  such  sweeping  changes  in  the  breeding 
of  the  sheep  must  practically  transform  the  quality 
of  the  available  wool  supply.  We  knew  such  a 
change  was  in  progress,  but  we  own  to  surprise 
that  it  has  advanced  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent. This  being  the  case,  the  reports  of  the  high 
values  of  fine  wools  in  England  become  more  intelli- 
gible, and  if  American  manufacturers  were  now  buy- 
ing in  Europe  there  would  be  a  flying  advance 
abroad.  One  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  correspondents 
writes  :  "  I  never  remember  a  time  when  wool  was 
so  firm  in  Europe  when  there  was  so  little  buying 
there  by  Americans.  At  the  sales  just  closed  in 
London  I  gave  a  limit  of  71  cents  clean  for  fine  cloth- 
ing wool,  and  have  not  secured  one  bale.  I  gave  the 
very  top  limit  for  combing  wools  and  only  got  25  per 
cent  of  what  I  ordered.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  that  all  my  orders  have  not  been  filled." 

It  is  true,  that  prices  in  this  country  are  not  the 
equivalent  of  these  rates,  and  that  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  wool  growers  do  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  situation  and  are  not  holding  their 
wool  for  what  it  is  really  worth. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  matter  of  present  prices  that 
we  find  the  greatest  significance  of  these  facts  to 
California.  That  lies  rather  in  the  obvious  sugges- 
tion of  the  facts  that  this  State  should  reassert  her 
old  supremacy  for  a  banner  clip  of  fine  wool.  Our 
flock  owners  have  not  taken  to  crossing  with  mutton 
sires  as  they  have  in  Australia  and  Argentine  for 
lack  of  inducement.  We  had  no  large  local  mutton 
market  and  no  chance  for  frozen  exports.  Instead 
of  changing  the  breeding,  our  flock  owners  have  sim- 
ply become  discouraged  by  low  prices  and  restricted 
range  and  a  shifty  tariff,  and  have  allowed  the  sheep 
to  disappear  down  the  lane  to  the  slaughter  house. 

Evidently  the  present  situation  is  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  restore  our  flocks,  to  return  to  the  old 
interest  in  breeding  the  best  Merinos  for  sires  and 
in  importing  the  choicest  achievements  of  Eastern 
breeders,  to  be  sure  that  we  were  strictly  up  to  date 
in  Merino  development.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
we  have  always  had  a  few  breeders  of  pure-bred 
sheep,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  the  local  lack  of  interest 
that  the  increase  of  their  flocks  has  not  been  used 
for  the  advancement  of  California  sheep,  but  has 
been  sold  for  export  to  countries  which  are  compet- 
ing with  us  in  the  fine  wool  product.  We  have 
called  attention  to  this  fact  from  time  to  time,  but 
we  have  scolded  mildly  because  the  wool  market  had 
so  little  of  opportunity  in  it.  But  it  is  different 
now.  For  some  time  back  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement and  a  stimulation  of  interest  through 
better  prices,  but  we  hear  almost  nothing  of  the 


activity  which  was  so  noticeable  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  exhibition  pens  at  our  State  and  local  fairs 
should  be  overflowing  with  French  and  American 
Merinos,  and  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press 
should  carry  the  portraits  of  the  prize  winners  and 
descriptions  of  their  peerless  wool-bearing  forms 
and  the  exquisite  fineness  of  their  wool,  such  as  we 
had  years  ago.  We  could  not  manufacture  this  in- 
terest in  the  face  of  general  apathy  and  discourage- 
ment, but  it  should  reappear  with  the  advancing 
wave  of  opportunity  which  now  clearly  appears 
along  the  horizon. 

We  are  aware  that  affairs  have  changed  some- 
what. The  supply  of  free  and  cheap  range  has  con- 
tracted very  much.  The  sheep  man  has  been  pointed 
at  by  the  finger  of  forest  enthusiasts  and  the  bay- 
onets of  reservation  guards  until  he  has  wearied  of 
his  old  occupation  and  investments.  But  this  need 
not  hold  down  the  wool  interest.  This  State  can 
carry  more  sheep  now  than  it  ever  did,  without  tres- 
passing on  the  comfort  of  a  forest  reformer  or  a  foot 
of  the  reservations.  Let  us  have  sheep  husbandry 
now  on  the  basis  of  a  settled  State,  not  sheep  herd- 
ing on  the  basis  of  a  wild  country.  Let  us  provide  a 
constant  food  supply  and  adequate  shelter,  and  with 
the  three  factors  of  breed,  feed  and  comfort  produce 
a  higher  average  of  fine  wool  than  ever  before.  On 
the  vast  acreage  of  alfalfa  which  the  valleys  can 
easily  produce,  and  on  the  hill  pastures  which  for 
the  last  few  years  have  been  almost  unproductive  of 
any  value,  let  us  have  an  enclosed,  intelligent  and 
provident  sheep  husbandry,  which  will  escape  the 
losses  and  risks  of  the  old  system  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  a  cleaner  and  more  valuable  wool.  By  wise 
action  and  investment  now  we  can  enrich  the  State 
by  the  product  of  millions  of  high-class  sherp  with- 
out diminishing  a  dollar  of  the  value  of  other  lines  of 
agricultural  production. 

The  Eastern  apple  crop  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  prices  of  California  dried  fruits.  The  August 
circular  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  reports  as  to  the  apple 
crop  are  increasingly  unfavorable.  In  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  the  in- 
dications are  for  a  crop  not  exceeding  one-third  of 
the  normal;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  the  proba- 
bilities point  to  a  crop  of  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  normal,  while  from  Maine,  Georgia,  Michigan, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  the  reports  indicate  from 
one-half  to  two- thirds  of  a  crop.  From  this  enumera- 
tion of  States  in  which  the  indications  are  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
apple-growing  States  in  which  the  conditions  are  at 
all  satisfactory  are  few  in  number. 

Interesting  proof  that  our  people  are  not  widely 
diverted  either  by  war,  politics  or  weather  is  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  that  the  schools,  which  have  al- 
ready opened,  are  unusually  well  attended.  The 
same  thing  is  true  at  the  State  University.  It  was 
thought  that  the  excited  and  trying  times  might  re- 
strict attendance,  but  the  year  which  opened  last 
week  brought  to  the  University  a  larger  number  of 
new  pupils  than  came  a  year  ago,  and  the  total  will 
come  quite  if  not  beyond  the  mark  set  by  recent  ad- 
vances, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  went 
away  to  the  war.  The  quest  of  the  higher  education 
is  becoming  a  settled  mode  in  California. 

Southern  California  dairymen  are  fittingly  indig- 
nant because  the  management  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
at  Santa  Monica  has  been  contracting  for  oleomar- 
garine for  table  use,  except  for  the  officers.  The 
contract  calls  for  17,Q00  pounds  at  14  cents,  whereas 
the  lowest  price  on  butter  was  22  cents.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  Government  will 
be  shamed  out  of  the  act  and  that  the  contract  will 
be  cancelled  and  pure  butter  furnished  instead  of  an 
imitation.   

Mountain  lions  are  very  numerous  in  foothill  and 
mountain  places  and  are  becoming  very  troublesome. 
The  beasts,  being  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the 
excessive  drought  and  consequent  scarcity  of  prey, 
prowl  around  the  ranch  houses  and,  if  the  slightest 
opportunity  affords,  attack  any  kind  of  stock.  Six 
were  killed  on  one  ranch  in  the  Salinas  valley  last 
week. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Green  Manuring  of  Hill  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — By  what  means  am  I  to  get  hu- 
mus into  the  red  clay  soil  of  my  hill  lands?  Not  hav- 
ing sufficient  stable  manure  to  cover  large  areas, 
and  as  success  with  cow  peas  or  crimson  clover  is 
not  to  be  had,  I  am  at  loss.  What  seems  to  me  to  be 
necessary  is  to  find  some  quick-growing  legume 
which  I  can  plant  in  the  early  fall,  either  with  disc 
harrow  or  on  land  summer-fallowed,  let  it  grow  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  plow  under,  say  in  April.  Then 
this  question  arises:  Even  if  I  am  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  desired  heavy  growth,  shall  I  not  do  the  land 
more  harm  than  good  by  plowing  under  the  green 
mass  so  near  the  time  of  our  hot,  dry  weather? 
Would  it  be  best  to  let  the  growth  dry  out  on  the 
ground  and  then  plow  in  early  the  following  winter 
and  follow  with  wheat  or  whatever  grain  is  thought 
best? — W.  O.  Edmands,  Upper  Lake. 

You  are  facing  a  difficult  proposition:  How  to 
grow  a  winter  crop  and  get  it  decayed  in  soil  with- 
out using  up  the  available  moisture  for  the  year's 
work.  It  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  moisture 
enough  to  serve  both  purposes:  the  growth  of  the 
manure  crop  and  the  profit  crop  which  is  to  follow 
it.  This  is  not  possible  on  much  of  the  hill  lands  of 
the  State,  but  as  you  have  a  heavy  rainfall  in  Lake 
county  and  the  soil  you  describe  is  retentive,  you 
may  succeed  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  green  manure  adapted  to  California 
winter  growth  is  better  than  burr  clover.  Clovers 
and  other  legumes  widely  grown  in  the  East  during 
the  summer  for  fall  turning-under  do  not  make  win- 
ter growth  enough  here  to  render  them  available. 
Perhaps  the  hardiest  legumes  are  common  field  peas 
and  lupines,  and  these  are  now  being  quite  widely 
grown  in  southern  California  in  an  experimental  way 
to  determine  their  value. 

The  question  raised  by  our  correspondent  about 
the  value  of  allowing  the  manure  crop  to  dry  out 
and  stand  over  until  the  fall  plowing  before  turning 
under  is  an  interesting  one.  We  can  see  no  advan- 
tage in  it  over  plowing  in  late  in  the  spring,  say 
when  the  plant  has  reached  its  maximum,  about  at 
blooming  time.  In  both  cases  it  amounts  to  a  year's 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  land  and  there  is  also  a  loss  in 
the  value  of  the  manure  crop  which  is  allowed  to  dry 
out  on  the  surface.  Its  nature  changes  by  maturing 
and  dessication,  it  resists  decay  and  is  far  less  valu- 
able for  fertilizing  purposes  than  if  plowed  in  green. 
Still  there  is  some  gain  to  the  soil  in  the  decay  of  the 
legume  roots  as  well  as  the  top.  But  rather  than 
let  it  go  dry,  we  should  favor  the  plowing  in  of  the 
crop  late  in  the  spring  and  allowing  the  land  to  lie 
fallow  until  the  winter  sowing  of  grain. 

It  is  possible  that  a  sowing  of  field  peas  and  oats 
as  early  in  the  fall  as  moisture  allows  would  give 
valuable  winter  feed,  and  by  the  manure  of  the  stock 
and  the  decay  of  the  roots  a  considerable  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  humus  of  the  soil  and  a  grain 
crop  following  would  be  considerably  improved. 
Fig  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  quite  a  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  fig  orchards,  some 
maintaining  that  cultivating  prevents  their  proper 
bearing.  They  cite  as  proof  the  fact  that  black  fig 
trees  in  back  yards  and  other  uncultivated  places 
are  regular  and  abundant  bearers.  Can  you  refer 
me  to  the  best  works  on  the  subject  of  fig  culture  or 
give  me  information  as  to  proper  soil,  most  profit- 
able varieties,  etc. — Ulsh  Brothers,  Port  Costa. 

The  fig  tree  will  endure  most  severe  drouth  and 
neglect,  and  the  old  Mission  black  fig  is  exceedingly 
hardy  in  these  respects.  When  the  tree  is  well 
established  it  can  endure  almost  anything — even  to 
being  girdled  by  hogs,  which  will  discourage  most 
other  trees.  But  to  get  the  best  fruit  the  tree  must 
have  sufficient  moisture.  If  it  can  help  itself  to  this 
from  the  lower  strata  of  the  soil  it  does  not  matter 
much  what  goes  on  on  the  surface.  It  is  probably 
true  that  cultivation  will  stimulate  wood  growth  and 
postpone  fruiting.  But  though  this  be  true  we 
should  not  expect  neglected  fig  trees  to  do  as  well  as 
those  properly  cared  for.  We  have  seen  cases  of 
distress  in  the  fig  quite  as  marked  as  in  other  trees. 
If  the  soil  is  prone  to  dry  out  or  if  the  rainfall  is  very 
scanty,  the  fig  needs  cultivation  unless  it  gets  its 
roots  down  into  underflow. 

There  is  no  special  work  on  the  fig  in  California. 
Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  is  our  leading  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  latest  publication,  a  bulletin  of  the  Division 
of  Pomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


was  published  in  five  issues  of  the  Rural  Press, 
May  24  to  June  26,  1897.  There  is  given  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  varieties,  soils,  culture  and  fig  drying. 
Unfortunately  fig  drying  in  California  is  at  present 
waiting  for  the  blastophaga  to  enable  us  to  produce 
as  good  a  dried  fig  as  that  from  Smyrna. 

Prune  flanuring  and  Spraying. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  on  the 
following  points:  Since  1894  I  have  been  hauling 
manure — principally  horse  manure — on  my  orchard 
of  fifteen  acres,  having  given  it  one  entire  heavy 
coat  and  the  larger  portion  of  a  second  coat.  I  re- 
cently erected  an  irrigation  plant,  which  will  furnish 
me  with  plenty  of  water,  provided  we  get  rain  as 
usual  this  winter,  having  plenty  of  water  now  in  the 
well.  Nearly  three  years  ago,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine,  you  suggested  that  I  would  need  green 
manuring  for  my  orchard.  I  have  thought  it  might 
be  best  for  me  to  stop  hauling  manure,  and,  after  my 
prunes  are  gathered,  give  the  orchard  a  thorough 
irrigation,  then  cultivate  and  sow  in  it  whatever  you 
would  advise  as  the  best  for  green  manuring.  Would 
a  thorough  irrigation  after  the  prunes  are  off,  which 
will  be  in  about  four  or  five  weeks,  be  any  injury  to 
the  trees  in  pushing  the  buds  too  far  ahead,  and  en- 
danger the  fruit  from  the  frost  in  winter  or  spring  ? 
Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me  to  continue  the  haul- 
ing of  manure  five  miles  at  25  cents  per  load,  even 
though  I  sow  the  orchard  in  such  grass  as  you  may 
advise  ?  Last  year  there  was  scarcely  a  scale  in  my 
orchard,  and  very  few  the  year  before.  This  year  the 
orchard  is  loaded  with  scale.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  ?  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  There  are  scarcely 
any  ladybugs  in  my  orchard;  prior  to  that  there  were 
a  good  many. — Prune  Grower,  San  Francisco. 

You  have  probably  done  enough  for  the  present  to 
fortify  the  humus  in  your  soil.  Your  liberal  use  of 
stable  manure  should  have  effected  that.  It  should 
also  have  prepared  for  a  good  winter  growth  of  burr 
clover,  for  manure  usually  carries  plenty  of  that 
seed.  Try  that  this  year,  and  do  your  green  manur- 
ing this  year  by  plowing  under  the  natural  growth 
early  in  the  spring.  If  you  have  a  crop  of  good 
prunes  and  good  leaves  now  on  the  trees,  do  not  use 
any  water  this  fall.  There  is  too  great  danger  of  in- 
terfering with  the  natural  rest  of  the  tree. 

You  may  perhaps  do  well  to  continue  hauling 
stable  manure  until  the  whole  orchard  has  been 
treated  alike,  and  then  stop  and  observe  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Instead  of  irrigating  and  getting  a  fall  crop  in 
your  orchard,  you  ought  to  do  what  pruning  you  de- 
sire early  in  the  fall,  and  then  spray  thoroughly  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  or  the  resin  wash,  to  catch  the 
scale  before  it  goes  into  winter  quarters.  The  spread 
of  the  scale  is  due  to  its  being  let  alone. 

Cherry  Trouble  in  Utah. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  cherry  branches  dis- 
eased at  the  tips.  The  trees  are  on  a  plain,  12  feet 
to  water,  irrigated  regularly.  Several  have  died  of 
same  disease.  There  is  some  alkali  in  soil,  but  not 
bad.  Can  you  tell  us  what's  the  trouble  and  the 
remedy? — Reader,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Tnere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  specific  parasite 
or  disease  on  the  cherry  twigs  which  you  send.  It 
rather  seems  as  though  the  growth  had  been  re- 
stricted and  finally  arrested  by  some  condition  un- 
favorable to  the  tree.  The  growth  is  very  weak  and 
scant,  judging  by  the  way  the  cherry  grows  with  us 
in  favorable  climates  and  on  good  soils.  The  trouble 
may  be  due  to  local  climate,  as  the  same  thing  may 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  this  State  on  hot  plains,  but 
is  more  likely  due  to  inhospitable  condition  in  the 
soil,  either  through  alkali  or  standing  water  over  a 
hardpan.  You  should  dig  down  and  see  if  the  soil  is 
deep  enough  for  the  cherry  and  well  drained  to  allow 
possible  excess  of  irrigation  water  to  escape.  The 
soil  around  the  feeding  roots  should  be  tested  by  the 
chemist  of  our  experiment  station  for  alkali.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  such  trouble  except  to  correct  any 
unfavorable  condition  in  the  soil,  if  that  be  possible. 
Water  Witches. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  August  22,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon.  Station  Director. 


-Should  any  attention  be  paid  in 
well  to  the  opinion  of  so-called 
"  —  Fruit  Grower,  West  Side, 


Shasta.— Cooler  weather.  Apples  a  fair  crop;  watermelons  small 
and  of  poor  quality. 

Tehama.— Cooler  weather.  Pears  harvested  half  a  crop.  Grapes 
were  injured  by  hot  weather;  will  be  but  half  a  crop. 

Butte  — Cooler  weather.  Bartlett  pears  and  grapes  plentiful  and 
of  good  quality;  tigs  fair,  but  many  injured  by  heat.  Large  amount 
of  fruit  drying. 

Glenn.— Weather  somewhat  cooler. 

Yuba. — Peach  crop  far  below  the  estimates.  Orchards  are  show- 
ing effects  of  the  dry  season.    Wheat  harvest  over. 

Colusa. — Pasturage  fairly  good.   Alfalfa  crop  light. 

Yolo. — Cool  weather.  Fruit  ripening  slowly.  Picking  grapes  for 
raisins  begins  to-day.  Prune  crop  about  two-thirds  of  a  normal 
year. 

Sacramento.— Cooler  weather  during  the  week.  Tokays  going  to 
market.  Almonds  will  be  a  light  crop.  A  good  yield  of  hops  ex- 
pected; a  large  crop  of  potatoes;  grapes  better  than  expected. 

Solano.— Warm  weather  good  for  fruit  drying.  A  carload  of 
dried  fruit  shipped  to  Germany  weekly. 

Placer.— Bartletts  being  shipped.  Peaches  and  plums  ripening 
fast 

El  Dorado.— Weather  moderate.   Fruit  doing  well  and  moving 
rapidly. 

San  Joaquin.— Grapes  and  other  fruits  in  shipping  condition. 
Wheat  shipments  nearly  finished. 

Stanislaus.— Fruit  drying  in  progress;  fair  crop.  Water  getting 
very  low. 

Merced.— Cooler  weather.  Early  grapes  ripening  fast.  Sweet 
potatoes  coming  in. 

Madera.— Plowing  commenced.   Weather  cooler. 

Fresno.— Grape  picking  will  begin  about  the  25th.  Wine  grapes 
will  yield  about  one-thiro  less  than  last  year.  Muscats  promise  a 
splendid  output.    Peach  crop  light. 

Tulare.— Bartlett  pears  and  table  grapes  coming  in;  quality  fair 
but  small  yield. 

Kings  —Large  amount  of  hay  being  shipped.  The  late  crop  of  al-  ' 
falfa  will  be  light.   Grapes  will  be  a  heavy  crop. 

Kern.— Harvest  completed.  Peach  crop  below  average.  Grapes 
ripening.    Raisin  picking  commenced. 

Inyo.— Temperature  below  normal  all  the  week.  Water  supply 
diminishing;  lowest  since  1 864.   Second  crop  of  alfalfa  light. 

Lake.— Maximum  temperature  10y°  on  the  12th;  highest  in  four- 
teen years.  Light  rain  with  thunder  storm  on  13th.  Grain  yield 
double  the  average.   Grapes  doing  well. 

Sonoma.— Prune  crop  being  gathered.  Hop  picking  will  begin  in  a 
few  days. 

Napa.— Threshing  about  finished.  Good  crop  of  grain  and  hay. 
Half  a  crop  of  peaches,  plums  and  wine  grapes;  good  crop  of  pears, 
prunes  and  apples. 

San  Mateo.— Grapes  will  be  a  fair  crop.  North  wind  severe  on  all 
fruit  trees. 

Santa  Cruz. —Crops  fair. 

Santa  Clara.— Recent  hot  weather  was  severe  on  prune  crop. 
More  than  half  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  trees  in  irrigated  or- 
chards.  Grapes  look  well.   Fair  crop  of  sugar  beets  promised,  t 

San  Benito. — Pruuedrying  has  commenced;  large  crop  on  irri- 
gated lauds.    Grapes  and  apples  injured  by  late  hot  weather. 

Monterey.— Weather  cool  and  foggy.  Beets  and  beans  doing 
well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Favorable  conditions  for  fruit  drying.  Apples 
were  injured  by  the  heat.   Beau  crop  looks  fine. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool,  with  foggy  mornings.  Corn  is  doing 
well. 

Ventura.— Beans  were  damaged  by  the  late  hot  spell;  walnuts 
not  affected  and  will  be  a  large  crop. 

Los  Angeles.— Weather  conditions  hot  and  dry,  and  water  sup- 
ply is  failing.  Corn  and  alfalfa  drying  up.  Fruit  ripening  rapidly. 
Oranges  and  lemons  looking  well. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  hot  weather,  with  rain  in  moun- 
tains.  Good  apple  crop  expected. 

Orange.— Growing  crops  slightly  injured  by  heat,  but  fruit  not 
damaged;  walnuts  injured. 

Riverside.— Weather  warm.  Water  supply  still  ample.  Peach 
drying  in  progress. 

San  Diego.— Peaches  and  melons  are  holding  out  well.  Grapes 
are  yielding  better  than  expected.  Pears  and  apples  are  coming  to 
market.   Lemon  shipments  to  the  East  continue. 


To  the  Editor:- 
the  location  of  a 
"water  witches? 
Santa  Clara  Co. 

In  answer  to  the  above  we  sent  the  writer  a  copy 
of  the  Rural  Press  of  November  13,  1897,  which 
had  a  very  philosophical  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  divining  rod.  He  has  written  since,  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  paper,  and  says  he  has  just  bored 
a  well  in  a  spot  where  neither  of  two  water  witche« 
found  any  indication  of  watei,  but  the  water  was 
there  just  the  same. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  24,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same  1 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

T 

.06 

.24 

52 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

T 

T 

.07 

62 

96 

.00 

.00 

.01 

T 

56 

98 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

T 

.02 

47 

63 

.00 

.00 

T 

.01 

62 

102 

Independence  

.00 

* 

* 

60 

96 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.05 

46 

84 

.00 

.07 

.08 

.05 

58 

94 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.07 

64 

82 

Yuma  

T 

T 

.12 

.50 

74 

112 

*  No  record. 


Studies  of  the  Japan  Current. 


To  the  Editor:— The  effort  of  Mr.  Hammond  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  forecast  California  winter 
rains  from  the  condition  of  the  Japan  current  is  de- 
serving of  every  encouragement  and  should  bear 
valuable  fruit.  In  1878  or  1879,  in  the  Rural  Press, 
I  suggested  this  very  thing,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  urged  action  on  various  secretaries  at 
Washington;  but  California  was  too  far  from  Wash- 
ington. I  am  glad  to  see  the  matter  taken  up  and 
pushed.  I  would  suggest  now,  as  before,  that  for 
the  best  results  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
Japan  current  thoroughly — from  Japan  to  San  Diego. 
The  greater  or  less  northing  of  the  current  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problem.  The  current  through 
Behring  straits  sets  sometimes  in  and  sometimes 
out  and  at  various  temperatures  and  speeds,  as  also 
the  Japan  current.  Off  this  coast  the  latter  affects 
our  climate,  not  alone  by  its  temperature,  but  ac- 
cording to  its  width  and  its  distance  from  shore. 
Sometimes,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  it  will  be  narrow 
and  deep,  at  others  wide  and  shallow,  sometimes 
close  to  shore  or  far  out,  swift  or  slow.  All  these 
must  be  well  studied  to  bring  success,  but  success 
means  millions  to  this  coast.  The  United  States 
should  set  apart  a  small  vessel  exclusively  to  study 
these  and  other  deep-sea  problems. 

Auburn,  Cal.  W.  S.  Prosser,  C.  E. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pacific  Coast  Cranberry  Growing. 

We  have  had  to  answer  many  correspondents  who 
have  asked  us  about  cranberry  growing  in  California 
that  California  conditions  do  not  seem  to  suit  the 
plant.  For  at  least  thirty  years  efforts  at  the  intro- 
duction of  cranberries  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  and  none  have  succeeded  in  reaching  success. 
Some  cranberry  plants  have  fruited;  the  best  we 
ever  saw  were  on  Bouldin  island,  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  but  no  results  have  ever  been  obtained  which 
seemed  to  warrant  commercial  planting. 

Farther  up  the  coast,  in  the  moister  air  of  the  sea- 
side in  Washington,  there  is  a  cranberry  district  of 
which  the  details  may  be  of  interest.  Horticultural 
Commissioner  J.  E.  Baker  recently  visited  the  cran- 
berry marsh  at  Ilwaco,  Pacific  county,  Wash.,  and 
gives  an  account  to  the  Northwest  Horticulturist.  He 
reports  a  yield  last  year  of  7280  bushels  on  forty 
acres.  The  crop  was  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  markets  at  about  $7.50  per  bushel  A  por- 
tion of  this  tract  has  been  under  cultivation  for  fif- 
teen years,  while  parts  of  it  have  been  set  out  only 
about  three  years.  It  requires  about  five  years  for 
the  cranberry  to  come  into  full  bearing;  the  plants 
then  form  a  thick  mat,  covering  the  entire  ground. 
This  marsh  is  located  so  it  can  be  flooded,  which  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  injurious  insects. 

Another  marsh  has  been  put  out  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity of  Ilwaco,  where  experiments  will  be  made  in 
growing  the  cranberry  without  flooding,  and  instead 
spraying  will  be  tried  to  combat  the  destructive 
pests. 

Work  is  given  to  300  pickers  on  the  Pacific  cran- 
berry marsh,  and  the  season  lasts  for  six  weeks. 
Fifty  cents  per  bushel  is  the  price  paid.  Some  pick- 
ers, accustomed  to  the  work,  have  picked  seven  or 
eight  bushels  in  a  day  and  many  can  pick  four  or  five 
bushels. 

How  the,  Plantations  are  Made. — It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  first  requisite  is  level  land,  with 
view  to  flooding  it  with  water,  and  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  water  be  at  hand  on  a  higher  level 
which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  land  is  first 
dug  over  and  all  roots  dug  out,  with  view  to  subdu- 
ing all  vegetable  growth  which  will  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  cranberry  plants;  after  which  the 
ground  is  smoothed  perfectly  level,  and  then  it  is 
sanded  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches.  The  plants  are 
set  16  inches  apart  each  way;  under  such  conditions 
they  grow  somewhat  slowly;  this  seems  necessary  to 
secure  the  best  results.  A  strong,  rapid  growth 
means  rank  vines  and  little  fruit.  The  object  of  the 
sand  is  to  more  effectually  smother  all  other  growth 
than  the  cranberry  vines  in  the  bog,  and  to  induce 
such  growth  as  will  give  the  largest  crop  of  ber- 
ries. 

The  bogs  so  treated  do  not  reach  full  bearing  until 
the  fifth  year,  though  there  is  quite  a  little  crop 
borne  the  second  year  and  more  each  succeeding  one. 
The  expense  of  establishing  such  a  bog  is  reckoned 
at  about  $500  per  acre,  and  bogs  that  are  well  estab- 
lished will  last  for  twenty-five  years  and  longer. 

Constant  attention  is  required  to  keep  the  vines 
free  from  other  growth  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground,  and  hand  weeding  after  the  first  year  is  all 
that  can  be  resorted  to.  The  seeds  of  the  forest 
trees  and  shrubs  are  quite  troublesome — such  as  wil- 
low, alder,  buckbush,  of  which  there  are  many  seed- 
lings, also  red  sorrel  and  velvet  grass — and  all  such 
growth  have  to  be  hand-picked. 

Varieties  Cultivated.  —  The  varieties  grown  are 
Early  lilack,  Late  Dark  Red,  Cape  Cod  Beauty, 
Chitman  Bugle  and  the  McFarland.  Plants  are  fur- 
nished for  all  these  varieties  except  the  last  two 
named,  of  which  there  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  stock. 
The  usual  price  for  plants  among  growers  is  $3  per 
bbl.,  and  four  to  five  bbls.  of  plants  are  required  to 
set  an  acre. 

After  the  bog  is  once  established  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  a  light  character,  which  may  be  done  by  a  small 
family,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  such  in  full  bearing 
would  afford  a  more  reliable  income  than  any  other 
fruit  proposition  of  like  magnitude  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Any  one  having  suitable  ground  on  which  to 
establish  a  bog  could  easily  commence  in  a  small  way, 
with  a  few  rods  square,  and  gradually  increase  as 
found  profitable  to  do  so. 

Sanding.—  An  important  point  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bog  is  the  selection,  or  convenient  situa- 
tion, of  sand  suitable  for  covering  the  ground;  this 
should  be  coarse,  of  a  porous  nature,  which  will  let 
the  water  through  readily;  if  it  contains  some  gravel, 
all  the  better;  but  it  should  contain  no  soil.  The  bogs 
of  the  Pacific  Company  are  under  some  disadvantage 
in  this  respect,  as  the  sand  is  so  fine  that  it  packs, 
and  the  water  stands  on  the  plants;  at  times  it  is  un- 
desirable for  it  to  do  so. 

The  most  considerable  enemy  the  cranberry  grower 
has  is  the  cranberry  worm,  the  method  of  destroying 
which  is  to  flood  the  bog  when  they  appear.  On  the 
old  bogs,  when  the  ground  had  not  been  properly 
leveled,  such  parts  as  could  not  be  covered  with 


water  were  often  bare,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
worms. 

Without  Flooding. — Mr.  B.  A.  Landers,  who  has  a 
small  bog  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  Company's  and  was 
formerly  manager  of  it,  having  been  sent  from  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  to  fill  the  position,  has  started  into  busi- 
ness without  the  usual  supply  of  water,  and  says  he 
does  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary;  that  he  has 
seen  much  harm  done  with  excessive  flooding  at  times 
when  the  plants  were  in  bloom  by  preventing  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  At  any  rate,  he  has  not  been 
deterred  from  entering  upon  the  business  through 
lack  of  water  to  flood  his  bog  at  will,  as  the  Pacific 
Company  are  able  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  a  spraying  with  a  paris  green  solution  of 
one  pound  to  200  gallons  water  would  not  effectually 
destroy  the  cranberry  worm  and  possibly  secure 
larger  crops,  at  much  less  expense  than  by  flooding 
the  bogs.  As  this  difficulty  occurs  in  May  and  June, 
at  a  time  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  no  possible 
harm  could  come  to  the  fruit  through  treating  with 
this  spray. 


Apricots  in  Orange  County. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Anaheim  Gazette  writes  of 
apricots  at  El  Toro,  in  the  southern  part  of  Orange 
county.  Seventy-five  acres  altogether  in  the  colony 
are  planted  in  apricots.  There  is  no  water  available 
for  irrigation.  Nevertheless  eleven  acres  have  this 
year  together  yielded  sixty  tons  of  remarkably  line 
fruit.  Of  some  Mammoth  apricots,  four  weighed 
over  a  pound,  and  some  Royals  nearly  as  hea'vy. 
That  was  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Twist.  Apricots 
weighing  2\  ounces  apiece  were  quite  common. 

Mr.  Petrie  Hoyle,  another  of  the  colonists,  has  a 
dryer,  and  there  the  whole  crop  of  the  colony,  except 
what  was  consumed  by  the  growers,  has  been  dried. 
The  60-ton  fresh  made  11-ton  dried.  The  dried  fruit 
has  been  sold  for  8  cents  per  pound. 

Sub-Irrigation. — The  fact  that  apricots  do  so  well 
without  irrigation  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
following  circumstances:  The  coast  range  and  foot- 
hills, especially  the  former,  have  enjoyed  a  less  de- 
ficient rainfall,  and  even  now  contain  a  good  deal  of 
water  between  the  rocks  and  boulders  which  consti- 
tute their  framework.  From  the  coast  range  and 
foothills  to  the  tract  of  the  colony  is  a  gradual  slope. 
That  tract  is  percolated  by  water  running  under- 
ground from  those  hills.  Digging  11  inches  below 
the  surface,  one  finds  soil  moist  enough  for  balling 
when  kneaded.  Besides,  the  roots  of  the  trees,  in  the 
rich,  sandy  loam  go  very  deep.  Petrie  Hoyle,  while 
having  a  well  dug,  met  at  a  depth  of  19  feet  the  roots 
of  one  of  his  prune  trees,  which  trees  had  been 
planted  eight  years  ago. 


Northern  Fruit  Crops. 


The  reason  of  the  great  falling  off  in  shipments  of 
fresh  fruits  from  Oregon  to  Eastern  points  this  year 
as  compared  with  last,  the  Oregon  Agriculturist  says, 
is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  fruit.  The  supply  is  larger 
than  ever  before  and  the  quality  better  than  usual. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  "  the  burned  child  dreads  the 
fire."  The  amount  received  by  growers  last  year  for 
their  fruit  which  was  shipped  East  did  not,  on  the 
average,  pay  for  picking  and  packing  the  fruit. 
While  very  little  fresh  fruit  is  going  East  from  Ore- 
gon, a  good  deal  is  being  shipped  from  eastern 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  fruit  there  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  one  or  two  days  nearer  the  East- 
ern market,  and  also  has  an  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  There  was  very  little  made,  however,  on  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit  last  year  from  those  sections 
East. 

The  Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
has  secured  a  reduction  of  $50  per  car  in  the  charge 
for  shipping  fresh  fruit  from  that  State  to  Denver, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  together  with  free  refrigera- 
tor service.  The  president  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Shelby,  is  not  only  a  fruit  grower  on  a  large  scale, 
but  also  a  prominent  railway  man. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


An  Exhortation  to  Public  Tree  Planting. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Hyatt  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Riverside  Horticultural  Club. 

Arbor  Day. — We  began  working  on  the  arbor-day 
idea  more  than  two  years  ago,  with  two  clearly  de- 
fined objects  in  view — first,  to  plant  and  to  cultivate 
a  taste  in  the  people  for  beautifying  the  homes  and 
the  schools  by  growing  trees,  vines  and  shrubs;  and, 
second,  to  arouse  an  intelligent  public  sentiment 
concerning  our  national  forest  domain,  its  preser- 
vation and  renewal.  I  need  not  point  out  to  a  horti- 
cultural society  the  importance  of  both  these  objects 
to  such  a  State  as  ours.  We  must  live  and  prosper 
by  our  orchards  and  vineyards — we  and  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  Our  groves  and  vine- 
yards must  have  the  water  supplies  that  are  con- 
served by  the  forest-clad  slopes  of  our  near-by  moun- 


tains— forest  slopes  that  are  left  to  us  as  a  legacy 
from  former  geologic  times  and  entirely  different  cli- 
matic conditions,  forests  that  are  ever  diminishing, 
never  increasing,  under  our  reckless,  wasteful  man- 
agement. 

Choice  of  Day. — The  strongest  and  best  way  to 
reach  these  two  objects  seemed  to  be  to  set  apart  one 
day  in  the  year  for  the  children  and  the  teachers  and 
the  people  to  meet  together  and  think  about  these 
things,  talk  about  them,  read  about  them,  and  actu- 
ally work  about  them  with  their  hands.  This  was 
done.  Washington's  birthday  has  been  selected  as 
the  day,  so  as  not  to  add  another  holiday  to  the 
school  calendar.  The  patriotic  exercises  of  February 
22  blend  harmoniously  with  the  equally  patriotic 
plans  looking  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Different  members  of  this  society  were  consulted 
as  to  the  best  date  to  select  and  February  22  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  best  for  all  concerned.  It  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  late  for  us  here  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  early  for  the  mountain  regions.  All  we 
could  do  was  to  strike  an  average. 

Results. — "What  did  you  actually  accomplish  ?  " 
That  is  a  wide,  complex,  far-reaching  question, 
which  no  man  can  answer — only  time  and  Omnipo- 
tence can  tell.  We  have  seventy  schools,  130  teach- 
ers, 4000  children.  Probably  no  two  of  all  these 
were  touched  in  exactly  the  same  degree.  Then 
before  we  know  all  we  accomplished  by  these  present 
efforts  we  must  wait  till  these  boys  and  girls  are 
old  men  and  women,  and  see  how  they  adorn  their 
homes  and  then  we  must  wait  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
mark  on  the  world  their  sons  and  daughters  and 
their  grandchildren  leave.  Again,  the  original  con- 
ditions are  so  different  that  we  cannot  tabulate  the 
results.  The  little  school  afar  in  the  desolation  that 
sets  up  in  its  barren  and  lonesome  plain  a  cotton- 
wood  or  willow  stake,  that  carries  water  in  a  bucket, 
with  careful  devotion,  to  keep  it  alive,  that  finally 
succeeds  in  making  a  green  and  shady  tree — the  real 
results  may  be  greater  there  than  in  some  wealthy 
school  that  plants  out  and  waters  100  trees  into  a 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  grove. 

Then  who  can  measure  the  effects  of  the  ideas  that 
sink  into  our  4000  boys  and  girls  and  into  their  pa- 
rents, too  ?  Who  can  reduce  the  results  of  sentiment 
to  figures?  A  wide,  slow-rising  public  sentiment  has 
made  us  pour  out  millions  of  money,  hurry  forward 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  fit  up  scores  of  war- 
ships in  the  last  few  months.  A  sentiment  for 
adorning  the  earth  has  made  southern  California 
what  it  is  to  day.  We  cannot  do  a  better  thing  for 
this  land  we  love  than  to  plant  and  cultivate  in  the 
children  this  sentiment  for  adorning  the  earth  with 
trees  and  flowers,  this  beautifying  the  homes  and 
streets  and  schools  with  the  f  ruits  of  industry  and 
skill. 

A  Village  Camping  Place  Suggested. — Last  summer 
I  had  occasion  to  make  a  long  journey  by  wagon 
through  central  and  southern  California,  and  I  saw 
an  institution  in  the  northern  towns,  a  very  striking 
and  characteristic  feature,  that  we  of  the  south 
might  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  imitate.  It  was  in 
the  provision  of  a  public  camping  place  in  the  villages 
and  towns — some  vacant  place,  with  trees  and  water, 
where  strangers  may  pitch  their  tent  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  town.  This  is  peculiarly  the  land 
of  the  camper.  Rainless  summers,  pure  air,  varied 
scenery,  mountain  and  valley,  sea  coast  and  canyon, 
ocean  breezes  and  upland  zephyrs  tempt  out  count- 
less thousands  every  year  to  camp  for  health  and 
pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  camp  in  the 
way  of  business.  You  who  have  camped  know  how 
unpleasant  it  is  to  get  into  a  strange  town,  late 
perhaps,  and  have  to  hunt  for  a  suitable  camping 
place,  far  away,  probably,  from  stores  and  supplies 
that  you  need  to  buy.  You  can  imagine  how  delight- 
ful it  is  to  find  a  large  square  near  the  business  part 
of  the  town  fixed  up  by  the  townspeople  for  the 
stranger — a  square  bounded  by  sheltering  trees, 
with  groups  of  trees  within,  with  a  great  dripping 
horse  trough  and  some  convenient  faucets,  with 
mangers  for  feeding,  and  blackened  stones  hospit- 
ably about  ready  to  build  a  fire  on.  Such  a  place 
soon  pays  for  itself  in  increased  trade.  People  will 
stop  there  who  would  otherwise  hurry  on  through. 
People  will  drive  late  to  get  there  who  otherwise 
would  camp  five  or  ten  miles  back.  People  stay  over 
an  extra  day  there  because  everything  is  so  com- 
fortable. They  delay  stocking  up  with  supplies  un- 
til they  get  there  because  everything  is  so  handy; 
and  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  feed 
store,  find  trade  picking  up  vastly  by  reason  of  these 
wandering  thousands — all  with  large  out-door  ap- 
petites, being  attracted  to  their  doors. 

Riverside  Should  Have  One. — I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  it  would  be  a  worthy  undertaking  for  some 
good  citizen  to  make  such  a  place  for  Riverside. 
Any  man  who  is  rich  enough  to  afford  a  monument 
to  his  memory  might  well  put  it  in  such  form  as 
this.  In  would  be  a  most  fascinating  thing  to  plan 
and  carry  out,  full  of  most  delightful  possibilities. 
With  our  sunshine  and  our  abundant  streams  of 
water,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  or  three 
to  change  the  barest,  dryest,  wretchedest,  old-tin- 
canned-est  piece  of  land  in  all  Riverside  into  a  charm- 
ing spot.  What  pleasure  it  would  be  to  plan  shady 
nooks,  strong  seats,  cool  arbors  for  the  tired  folks 
who  could  best  appreciate  them.    A  day  in  Smiley 
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Heights  would  fill  one  full  of  ideas  for  such  an  under- 
taking. In  the  center  the  donor  could  build  a  noble 
fountain  overlooking  all — a  fountain  delighting  man 
and  beast,  with  his  name  in  letters  of  bronze  to  tell 
the  thirsty  traveler  who  it  is  that  thus  welcomes 
him  to  Riverside. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the 
good  citizen  who  will  thus  embalm  his  name  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  town  from  setting  apart  a  vacant  space 
somewhere  for  summer  travelers  to  use  in  passing 
through  our  confines — a  place  where  they  may  feed 
horses  and  build  fires,  where  they  may  find  shade 
and  water  and  where  they  may  easily  buy  our  hay, 
grain,  bread,  meat,  milk  and  the  other  things  we 
have  to  sell.  That  is  an  eminently  simple  and  prac- 
tical thing,  that  I  have  seen  and  enjoyed  in  a  dozen 
California  towns — and  it  pays. 


THE  FIELD. 


Kicks. 


By  W.  M.  McFadden,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Fullerton. 

Oh,  ye  hypocrite,  take  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  that 
ye  may  see  clearly  to  take  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye. 

This  text  suggested  itself  to  me  to  preach  a  short 
sermon  on,  although  preaching  is  not  much  in  my 
line. 

Almost  every  agriculturist  who  is  an  enthusiast  on 
any  particular  line  of  work  invariably  neglects  that 
same  line  of  work  at  home  while  he  is  lecturing  his 
neighbors.  We  find  one  man  who  knows  all  about 
bugs  and  destructive  insects,  their  habits  and  their 
parasites — can  tell  when  and  how  to  kill  them.  Yet 
if  you  visit  that  same  man's  grove  you  will  find  that 
he  has  had  a  beam  in  his  eye  while  he  was  looking 
for  the  mote  in  his  neighbor's  eye.  His  orchard  is 
neglected  and  scaly,  and  usually  a  breeding  place  for 
pests. 

Another  is  an  enthusiast  on  good  roads.  He  takes 
half  his  leisure  time  abusing  the  Supervisors  for  em- 
ploying such  worthless  road  overseers;  he  complains 
about  chuck-holes,  the  dust,  the  width  of  the  roads, 
the  trash  in  front  of  his  place,  etc.;  yet  if  you  visit 
his  place  you  will  perhaps  find  a  barbed  wire  fence 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  on  one  side  plowed  out 
to  the  middle,  on  the  other  side  with  grain  or  corn 
growing,  etc.  If  you  speak  to  him,  he  will  reply  that 
he  pays  taxes  on  his  land,  and  needs  it  all  to  get  a 
revenue;  yet  he  has,  perhaps,  many  acres  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  place  entirely  neglected. 

Another  will  lecture  you  on  astheticism.  He  will 
tell  you  how  to  adorn  your  house,  improve  your  lawn, 
plant  shade  trees,  paint  your  house,  etc.;  yet,  when 
you  see  his  house,  whitewash  is  good  enough,  if  he 
even  has  that;  an  alfalfa  patch  for  a  lawn — horses 
staked  on  it  for  ornament;  instead  of  improved  walks, 
a  pile  of  coarse  gravel  not  yet  placed,  etc. 

Another  will  tell  you  how  to  manage  the  water 
company;  how  to  distribute  the  water  to  do  the 
most  good  and  get  the  greatest  revenue,  while  he  has 
no  interest  in  the  company,  has  no  rights,  will  not 
buy  any  stock.  His  trees  are  dying  for  want  of 
water,  which  reminds  one  of  the  old  adage:  "  If  you 
wish  information  as  to  how  to  bring  up  a  family  of 
children,  ask  an  old  maid  about  it." 

Another  will  find  fault  about  the  manner  the  wal- 
nuts are  handled  after  they  are  carted  to  the  pack- 
ing-house; yet  he  neglects  them  while  growing  or 
drying,  often  taking  them  dirty  and  wet  to  the  pack- 
ing-house; and  does  not  give  them  enough  water  or 
cultivation  while  growing. 

I  might  go  on  for  hours  pointing  out  the  beams  in 
the  eyes  of  different  men  while  they  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  see  the  motes  in  their  neighbors' 
eyes. 

Nothing  is  so  good  to  round  out  and  not  only  re- 
move motes,  but  also  beams,  as  farmers'  meetings, 
where  the  various  matters  may  be  discussed,  instead 
of  a  one-sided  issue  on  the  street  corner. 

We  occasionally  hear  that  some  official  or  other  has 
had  a  rake-off  on  some  public  work  or  building,  etc. 
In  the  thirty-seven  years  of  my  majority  I  have 
rubbed  up  against  a  good  many  men.  Most  of  that 
time  my  name  was  acceptable  on  the  bond  of  public 
servants,  and  not  infrequently  it  has  been  acceptable 
at  banks  as  an  endorser  on  some  poor  fellow's  note 
who  had  to  go  to  a  bank  to  borrow;  and  during  these 
years  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  bond  or 
an  endorsed  note.  I  have  found  more  honest  men 
than  rogues,  and  I  believe  this  will  hold  good  the 
world  over. 

My  father,  who  was  a  fairly  well-informed  farmer, 
often  gave  forth  chunks  of  wisdom  and  advice  in  a 
few  words.  He  cautioned  me  to  be  on  my  guard 
against  a  man  who  was  always  prating  of  his  own 
honesty.  Also  of  a  man  who  was  always  accusing  his 
neighbors  of  dishonesty,  asserting  that  such  a  man 
needed  watching.  So  I  concluded,  after  many  years 
of  contact  with  my  fellows,  that  a  man  who  is  con- 
stantly accusing  some  one  of  getting  a  rake-off  will 
himself  bear  watching,  and,  on  general  principles, 
should  not  be  trusted  with  the  affairs  of  others;  in 
other  words,  temptations  should  be  kept  out  of  his 
way. 

I  believe  in  every  man  doing  all  he  can  to  make 


the  world  better  by  having  lived  in  it  by  practicing 
the  greatest  of  virtues — that  of  charity. 

Be  sure  the  beam  is  out  of  your  own  eye  before 
you  look  for  the  mote  in  your  neighbor's  eye. 


Hemp  Growing  in  Butte  County. 


To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  hemp  industry  in  Butte  county.  Does  it  grow  wild? 
About  what  acreage  is  there?  When  is  the  time  to  cut?  Can 
the  product  be  stacked  for  a  period  of  several  months  without 
injury  to  the  fiber?  What  machinery  is  used  in  working  the 
stalks  and  how  expensive  is  a  plant?  About  what  is  the  ex- 
pense per  ton  of  fiber  in  bales?  What  is  it  worth?  I  am  very 
anxious  to  learn  all  I  can  about  the  hemp,  so  I  write  you,  as  I 
see  Messrs.  Rau  &  Heaney  mentioned  in  your  paper  as  pro- 
ducers of  fiber.  R.  P.  H.  Lanet. 

Yuma,  Arizona. 

Mr.  John  Heaney  of  Gridley,  Butte  county,  has 
been  interested  in  fiber  production  for  a  good  many 
years,  most  of  the  time  being  actively  engaged  in 
the  business.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  follow- 
ing information: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  difficult  work  to  carry  fiber 
production  to  success.  However,  after  one  has 
learned  the  detail  of  the  work  and  understands  what 
is  needed  by  the  spinners,  the  main  requirement  is 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Hemp  makes  a 
large  growth  when  the  conditions  are  right,  hence 
requires  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  after  the 
plant  has  got  well  started.  Moisture  is  the  best 
word  to  use  here,  as  when  the  plant  is  young  it  will 
not  stand  to  be  covered  with  water.  It  will  drown 
out  and  become  stunted.  After  the  plant  has  grown 
1  or  2  feet  irrigation  on  rich  soil  will  produce  an 
enormous  growth.  It  will  stand  flooding  well  after 
it  gets  up  to  a  short  height  about  the  ground. 
Hemp  15  feet  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  the  richest  of 
soils,  but  12  feet  high  and  thick  on  the  ground  (say 
twelve  stalks  to  the  square  foot)  is  the  proper  thing 
and  easiest  to  handle.  It  can  he  cut  by  machine  and 
kept  straight  or  mown  like  hay  and  handled  that 
way,  whichever  one  chooses.  When  it  comes  to  the 
spinners,  if  properly  prepared  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  price  between  the  straight  or  tangled 
fiber. 

Retting. — After  being  cut  the  fiber  can  be  retted 
either  by  rains  or  in  tanks  by  water.  The  retting  is 
quite  important  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  gums  that  hold  the  fiber  to  the  stalk.  In  rain 
retting  the  straw  is  left  spread  out  on  the  field  where 
grown  (spread  evenly).  It  takes  about  5  inches  of 
rainfall  to  do  the  work,  that  is,  to  dissolve  the  gums 
and  wash  them  out  of  the  plant  and  back  into  the 
soil.  In  this  method  the  soil  loses  but  little,  if  any, 
of  its  fertility  and  unless  seed  is  saved  the  crop  can 
be  grown  on  the  same  land  indefinitely.  Not  so  with 
the  water-retting  method,  for  while  the  value  of  the 
fiber  is  enhanced  by  water  retting,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  reduced  very  fast,  because  the  whole  crop 
is  removed  off  the  land  and  with  it  everything  that  it 
required  for  its  large  growth.  The  expense  of  han- 
dling is  also  a  great  deal  more  and  in  the  end  may 
not  warrant  the  extra  outlay.  I  have  never  used 
the  water-retting  method,  but  have  no  objections  to 
others  giving  it  a  trial. 

Cleaning. — The  machinery  I  use  is  entirely  of  my 
own  getting  up  and  not  patented,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  Doffer  drapers  I  invented  last  fall.  It 
is  all  open  for  inspection  for  anyone  who  desires  to 
investigate.  My  mill  building  and  machinery  will 
cost  about  $3500. 

Replies. — As  to  Mr.  Laney's  questions:  First, 
hemp  does  not  grow  wild,  but  has  to  be  sown  every 
spring.  There  are  about  600  acres  in  Butte  county. 
The  crop  is  ready  to  cut  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  straw  can  be  stacked  for  any  length  of  time 
without  injury  if  kept  dry.  Where  the  straw  is 
kept  straight,  and  worked  up  straight,  the  common 
hand  break  and  hand  labor  will  probably  be  as  satis- 
factory to  a  beginner  as  anything  and  withal  inex- 
pensive. In  Kentucky  they  prepare  all  their  fiber 
with  hand  breaks,  giving  the  negroes  1  cent  per 
pound  for  cleaning  and  putting  in  "hands."  The 
fiber  in  New  York  is  now  worth  $100  per  ton  of  2000 
pounds.  I  think  this  answers  most  all  Mr.  Laney's 
inquiries,  and  if  it  does  not  he  can  come  again. 

Gridley,  Cal.  John  Heaney. 

Application  of  Lime  to  Humboldt  County 
Lands. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  director  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  University,  writes  to  W.  Ayres 
of  the  Eureka  Watchman  as  follows  :  Relative  to  the 
amount  of  lime  to  be  applied  to  your  sediment  lands, 
I  would  say  that  half  a  ton  is  about  the  minimum 
from  which  you  can  expect  any  prompt  results,  and 
from  one  to  two  tons  is  the  usual  gauge  in  such 
cases.  However,  the  best  amount  varies  materially 
in  different  lands  ;  and,  as  yours  contains  so  little 
clay,  I  should  say  the  smaller  dressings  might  be 
adequate  if  repeated,  rather  than  using  at  once  the 
four  or  five  tons  commonly  prescribed  in  the  aid 
country. 

The  way  they  use  it  there  is  to  haul  it  in  piles,  let 
rains  slake  it  and  when  dry  enough  spread  with 
shovels  much  as  you  would  stable  manure  ;  then  har- 


row or  cultivate  in.  But  any  way  to  spread  it  uni- 
formly will  do.  It  can  be  made  into  whitewash  and 
filtered  from  a  cart  tank,  as  is  commonly  done  in 
Holland.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  air  slake,  as  in 
that  case  it  loses  some  of  its  efficacy  and  its  action 
becomes  slower.  Of  course,  it  should  be  understood 
that  quicklime  will  injure  seeds  and  plants  with 
which  it  comes  in  direct  contact.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied on  the  bare  soil,  and  is  especially  useful  if  put 
on  top  of  a  green  manure  crop  or  sod  turned  under. 
After  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  sufficiently  mild  to  be 
innocuous  to  seeds,  unless  applied  in  very  large 
amounts.  In  the  case  of  orchards  or  vineyards 
small  successive  doses,  say  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
are  preferable  to  heavy  applications. 


Killing  Fern. 


To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  re- 
garding the  extermination  of  fern,  I  would  say  that 
the  farmers  about  here  have  found  that  by  constant 
cultivation  during  August  and  September,  or  during 
the  dry  weather,  fern  can  be  very  thoroughly  killed 
out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  tops  off  just  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  fact, 
it  is  better  not  to  work  too  deeply.  By  keeping  the 
tops  down  the  roots  finally  lose  their  vitality  or 
smother.  A  160-acre  orchard  near  Corvallis  has 
been  entirely  cleared  of  fern  by  this  process  of  fre- 
quently cutting  the  tops  off  just  below  the  surface 
during  the  dry  months.  This  particular  orchard  is 
cultivated  with  a  home-made  device  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  simply  a  long  frame  with  a  set  of  broad 
knives  running  just  below  the  surface  to  cut  the 
fern  shoots.  The  knives  must  be  kept  sharp  to  pre- 
vent clogging.  The  fern  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Willamette  valley. 

Corvallis,  Oregon.  H.  T.  Feench. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Corrective  Treatment  for  Horses. 

To  the  Editor:— My  mare,  a  good  driving  animal,  is 
troubled  with  looseness  of  the  bowels.  She  is  fed  on  barley 
and  barley  hay  and  is  given  the  best  of  care.  Will  Dr.  Creely 
give  a  corrective  treatment? — Subscriber,  Los  Gatos. 

Wheaten  flour  is  often  effective  in  mild  cases. 

Two  drachms  of  iron  sulphate  in  the  feed  daily  will 
stop  very  severe  cases,  but  is  to  be  used  only  when 
required. 

In  extreme  cases  the  following  is  used  with  posi- 
tive success  :  Laudanum,  2  ounces  ;  bismuth  subni- 
amte,  h  ounce ;  tannic  acid,  1  drachm  ;  water  2 
ounces.    Mix  and  give  all  at  one  dose. 

Lumpy  Jaw. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  fine  cow  which  has  had  a  lump 
on  side  of  jaw  for  nearly  one  month  about  size  of  goose  egg 
and  hard  as  a  bone :  seems  to  have  grown  very  solid.  We 
first  used  a  liniment  on  it,  then  changed  to  vinegar  and  salt, 
bathing  and  rubbing  twice  a  day,  but  can  see  no  change  in 
lump.  I  have  been  afraid  of  what  we  call  big  jaw.  Would 
like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  latter  and 
whether  our  remedy  is  beneficial.  A  Subscriber. 

Hollister. 

Big  jaw,  lumpy  jaw  or  actynomycosis  is  easily  told 
by  a  hard,  bony  enlargement  stuck  solidly  to  the 
lower  jaw.  Apply  tincture  of  iodine  externally  once 
daily  until  a  scruff  appears.  Give  internally  two 
drachms  daily  of  iodide  of  potash,  and  don't  expect 
immediate  results. 

Abscess  of  Mammary  Gland. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  Dr.  Creely  answer  the  following  in 
your  valuable  paper?  I  have  a  very  valuable  filly  which  has 
had  the  distemper  and  has  now  recovered,  except  a  swelling 
in  the  region  of  the  teats  and  from  the  knee  to  the  hoof  of  the 
right  hind  leg.  The  swelling  between  the  hind  legs  broke 
and  a  large  quantity  of  matter  ran  out;  then  the  swelling  de- 
scended to  below  the  knee.  Upon  spraying  the  leg  with  cold 
water  from  a  hose  the  swelling  ascended  again  to  the  region 
of  the  teats  and  is  forming  another  abscess.  She  was  first 
attacked  with  the  distemper  about  six  weeks  ago.  Her  appe- 
tite is  good  and  bowels  regular,  but  she  has  lost  flesh  and 
does  not  gain  much  if  any.  When  the  disease  began  her  bow- 
els were  inactive  for  two  or  three  days  and  she  had  to  be  re- 
lieved by  hand  and  her  urine  run  out  by  catheter.  I  feed  her 
in  the  morning  four  quarts  bran,  two  quarts  chopped  feed  and 
one-half  quart  rolled  barley  or  whole  oats,  with  a  light  feed 
of  oat  hay  (new)  at  noon  and  night.  How  can  I  get  the  fever 
out  of  her  system?  She  is  fifteen  months  old.  Have  just 
broken  her  to  cart  and  wish  to  train  her  some  on  the  track 
this  fall.  J.  S.  Taylor. 

Napa. 

There  is  a  deep  abscess  of  the  mammary  glands, 
which  requires  qualified  skill.  Consult  the  nearest 
veterinarian.  1  think  Dr.  Hoffman  of  Santa  Rosa 
is  the  nearest.  In  the  meantime  give  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  daily  of  chemically  pure  saltpeter  and  feed 
laxative  food. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F.       E.  J.  Creely. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Tulare  and  Santa  Clara. 


Editor  Maddox  of  the  Visalia  Times  has  been  look- 
ing around  in  the  prune  districts  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  and  reaches  these  conclusions:  The  San  Jose 
growers  make  money  growing  prunes  and  they  man- 
age to  get  more  for  their  prunes  than  we  do  in  Tu- 
lare county.    This  may  be  accounted  for,  probably, 
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on  the  ground  that  the  growers  all  understand  their 
business.  They  not  only  know  how  to  plant  and  cul- 
tivate an  orchard,  but  they  also  know  how  to  sell 
their  prunes.  Several  years  ago  they  realized  the 
necessity  of  having  a  club  in  their  hands  with  which 
to  hit  the  heads  of  the  men  who  handle  their  prunes, 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  a  co-operative  concern.  The 
buyers  know  that  the  growers  have  it  in  their  power 
to  dispose  of  their  goods  without  their  help,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  pay  all  that  the  market  will  jus- 
tify for  prunes.  Another  reason  for  the  ready  sale 
of  Santa  Clara  prunes  is  the  large  amount  of  adver- 
tising done.  A  Santa  Clara  grower  will  not  admit 
that  prunes  can  be  produced  anywhere  else  in  the 
State.  They  are  beginning  to  know  that  Tulare 
county  is  in  "the  prune  business,  but  they  will  never 
realize  the  extent  of  the  business  down  our  way  until 
we  get  a  full  crop  next  season. 

Green  prunes  have  been  sold  in  Tulare  county  this 
season  for  from  $15  to  $21.50  per  ton  on  the  trees.  1 
am  told  that  buyers  are  paying  from  $35  to  $37.50 
per  green  ton  for  prunes  delivered  at  the  drying 
grounds  in  Santa  Clara  county.  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  this  difference  in  price,  except  our  ignorance 
of  the  business.  Everybody  has  to  pay  for  their  ex- 
perience in  this  world,  and  when  Tulare  county 
growers  learn  to  protect  themselves  in  the  sale  of 
prunes,  Santa  Clara  county  people  will  hear  some- 
thing drop.   

Handling  Lemons. 


A.  B.  Smith,  of  Glendora,  a  large  lemon  grower 
and  shipper,  who  recently  returned  from  the  East, 
says:  Relative  to  the  rottage  of  the  California 
lemon,  my  observations,  while  East,  confirms  me  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  matter  almost  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  producers.  That  it  arises  princi- 
pally from  the  careless  handling  of  the  fruit  by  the 
growers,  from  hauling  in  on  wagons  without  springs, 
from  the  excessive  use  of  water  at  certain  times, 
from  the  presence  of  the  black  scale  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  finally  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
trees  are  still  young. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  watch  the  fruit  from  a  few 
orchards  which  were  kept  free  from  scale,  where 
careful  handling  was  thoroughly  practiced,  and  water 
and  fertilizer  judiciously  used. .  I  followed  the  fruit 
to  the  retailers,  and  found  in  every  case  that  it  gave 
great  satisfaction  and  was  highly  commended.  Its 
character  had  become  so  well  recognized  that  it  was 
commanding  a  premium. 

After  the  most  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  fruit  does  not  need  cur- 
ing half  as  much  as  the  grower.  Cure  him  of  the 
careless  way  in  which  he  treats  the  fruit,  and  the 
lemon  question  will  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent 
solved,  for  the  sound  California  lemon  is  the  favorite 
with  the  consumers  in  all  the  wide  territory  I  cov- 
ered in  my  trip. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Wild  Flowers  of  El  Dorado  County. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Watkins  of  Grizzly  Flats,  who  has  been 
a  collector  of  wild  flowers  for  the  last  five  years  and 
has  had  a  grand  opportunity  to  see  them  in  all  their 
native  haunts,  writes  delightfully  of  them  for  the 
Placerville  Republican.  He  believes  that  there  is 
probably  no  section  of  the  State  of  California  that 
has  as  great  a  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs  as  El 
Dorado  county  has,  and  both  for  the  amateur  and 
the  professional  botanist  this  county  offers  a  grand 
field  to  work  in,  there  being  scarcely  a  canyon  or  a 
mountain  that  will  not  provide  at  some  season  plants 
that  are  new  or  interesting  to  the  botanical  world. 

Early  Spring  Bloom. — Beginning  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  old  King  Winter  is  changing  his  frosty 
robe  for  the  warm  days  of  springtide,  there  will  be 
seen  little  patches  of  green  appearing  on  the  warm 
and  sheltered  sides  of  the  mountains.  Soon  after 
this  can  be  seen  the  dodecatheon  or  johnnie- jump-up 
nodding  its  saucy  pink  head  to  the  spring  breezes. 
About  the  same  time  the  ranunculus  or  buttercup 
will  be  observed  with  its  rich  yellow  blossoms  dot- 
ting the  hills  to  help  out  the  display  in  Nature's 
garden. 

A  little  later  comes  Erythronium  Hartweegii,  com- 
monly called  the  Easter  lily.  They  seem  to  spring 
up  as  if  by  magic  with  their  lily-like  flowers  from  a 
rich  cream  color  to  nearly  white,  and  having  a 
couple  of  light  green  leaves  lying  prostrate  on  the 
ground  and  spotted  with  white.  This  plant  is  in- 
deed a  beauty. 

The  Brodiaas. — Of  brodkeas,  El  Dorado  county  has 
its  share,  there  being  no  less  than  eleven  distinct 
species.  The  most  beautiful  is  Brodima  laxa  or  blue- 
milla  or  Ithuriel's  spear,  a  plant  having  a  large  um- 
bel of  lavender-colored  flowers  and  blooming  for 
about  six  weeks.    It  is  very  fine  under  cultivation. 

Brodicea  volubulus  or  climbing  hyacinth  is  a  great 
novelty  among  the  wild  flowers,  as  it  seems  to  de- 
light in  growing  near  a  fence  or  through  a  pile  of 
brush,  and  twining  its  slender  stalks  until  it  reaches 


the  top,  when  it  sends  out  its  head  of  lovely  pink 

flowers. 

Brodin  a  Briygsii  is  a  magnificent  variety,  having  a 
large  spreading  umbel  of  waxy  pink  flowers  and 
blooming  about  one  month.  This  species  is  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

Later  Bloom. — As  the  season  advances,  the  beauti- 
ful sidalcias  begin  to  make  a  show  with  their  long 
flower  spikes  and  bell-shaped  flowers  hanging  to 
their  sides,  their  color  ranging  from  light  pink 
through  red  and  lavender  to  purple  and  forming  a 
perfect  shower  of  bloom. 

Next  to  appear  is  Silene  lacinata,  a  gorgeous,  deep- 
red  flower,  borne  on  low-trailing  stalks  and  making  I 
its  home  in  the  rough  canyons,  where  it  seems  to 
grow  wonderfully.     This  is  one  of  California's  finest 
flowers. 

Then  comes  Calochortus  Benthmnii  or  gold  cup, 
which  adorns  our  hills  by  thousands,  bedecking  the 
landscape  with  golden  yellow  flowers  and  having  the 
appearance  of  tiny  spots  of  gold  emerging  from  the 
soil.  Calochortus  alius,  fairybell  or  snowdrop,  comes 
about  the  same  time.  This  is  a  truly  beautiful 
flower,  with  its  dark  green,  solitary  leaf,  erect  stem 
and  snow-white,  drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers.  It  is 
indeed  a  fairy  among  the  flowers,  and  in  cultivation 
it  is  still  more  beautiful. 

The  nemophilas  or  grove  lovers  are  a  beautiful 
group  with  their  tissue-like  flowers,  some  having  a 
large  spike  to  bear  their  flowers  upon,  while  others 
are  dwarfed  and  rest  nearly  upon  the  ground.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  white,  pink  and  light  blue,  all 
having  a  deep-colored  spot  at  the  apex  of  the  petals. 

The  delphiniums  or  larkspurs  number  eight  differ- 
ent forms  in  this  county  aud  are  very  graceful  flow- 
ers, with  their  long,  towering  spikes  of  various  col- 
ored flowers.  The  most  beautiful  are  the  dark  blue 
and  pink  larkspurs,  but  none  of  them  would  be  con- 
sidered worthless. 

Another  fine  group  is  the  lupines,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  county,  there  being  twelve 
kinds.  Some  of  them  are  in  full  bloom  all  summer, 
and  make  a  fine  show  with  their  beautiful  silver 
foliage  and  pea-shaped  flowers.  Lupinus  Stiveri  is 
considered  the  handsomest,  with  its  golden-yellow 
standard  and  rose-colored  wings. 

The  Mariposa  Tulips. — From  the  western  part  of 
the  county  to  an  elevation  of  4500  feet  there  is  dis- 
tributed a  fine  variety  of  calochortus,  called  Calo- 
chortus Venustus,  variety  oculatus.  This  is  a  remark- 
able variety  on  account  of  its  rich-colored  flowers. 
They  range  in  color  from  white  to  lilac  and  deep 
purple,  each  having  a  bright  eye-like  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  Another  variety,  fround  grow- 
ing near  it  or  often  together,  is  Gdochortus  Venustus, 
variety  citrimus,  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  in  color, 
and  having  a  dark  brown  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  These  flowers  are  commonly  known  as  Mari- 
posa lilies  or  tulips,  which  is  the  Spanish  name  ap- 
plied in  early  times,  the  name  meaning  butterfly  or 
beautiful  color. 

Through  the  same  range  we  find  the  eschscholtzia, 
or  California  poppy,  the  State  emblem.  It  has  be- 
come a  very  common  flower,  but  is  very  fine  with  its 
silver  foliage  and  golden-yellow  blooms.  This  flower 
is  in  bloom  in  some  part  of  the  State  the  entire  year, 
and  beautiful  when  cultivated. 

Calochortus  El  Eorado. — Late  in  the  season  is  to  be 
found  another  marvelous  group  of  flowers  growing 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  at  an  elevation  of 
from  4000  to  5000  feet.  This  is  Calochortus  Venustus, 
variety  El  Dorado,  named  in  honor  of  El  Dorado 
county  by  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  one  of  our  leading  bot- 
anists. 1  have  seen  this  variety  covering  the  moun- 
tain sides  as  thick  as  a  field  of  grain,  and  its  beauty 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  as  they  give  the  land- 
scape a  marvelous  appearance.  Their  colors  range 
from  white  through  pink,  salmon,  lavender  and  deep 
purple  and  red,  some  having  a  red  biotch,  while 
others  were  spotted  with  gold.  Thousands  of  flow- 
ers could  have  been  picked  and  no  two  alike. 

On  the  high,  precipitous,  lava-capped  mountains 
which  face  the  west  and  south  grows  another  grand 
specimen,  Calochortus  clavatus,  a  very  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plant,  often  attaining  6  feet  in  height  and  of  a 
rich  lemon-yellow  color,  with  cup-shaped  flowers, 
limed  with  silky  club-shaped  hairs.  This  is  a  mag- 
nificent flower  in  cultivation. 

El  Dorado  Lilies. — El  Dorado  county  is  rich  in 
lilies,  having  five  of  the  finest  species  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  The  largest  of  all  California 
lilies  is  to  be  found  growing  here.  This  is  Lilium 
JIumboldtii.  It  is  a  giant  among  lilies,  often  attain- 
ing the  height  of  10  feet  and  having  from  twelve  to 
fifty  flowers  on  a  single  well-grown  stalk.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  color  and  are  covered 
with  reddish-brown  spots.  This  plant  is  highly 
prized  by  Eastern  people.  It  can  be  found  on  nearly 
all  the  northern  slopes  having  a  clay  soil,  which  it 
seems  to  prefer.  Lilium  pardalinum,  or  true  leop- 
ard lily,  is  found  along  the  mountain  streams  about 
4000  to  5000  feet  elevation.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  lilies,  growing  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  with  its 
golden-yellow  flowers  dotted  with  brown  spots,  its 
petals  in  their  upper  half  being  colored  blood-red.  It 
forms  in  large  stools  or  clumps  among  the  driftwood, 
where  it  seeks  the  nourishment  of  vegetable  matter 
I  which  has  been  collected  among  the  rocks  by  the 


storm9  and  washed  from  the  mountains  above  in  win- 
ter. Another  fine  lily  is  Lilium  minor,  a  dwarf  of 
pardalinum,  which  grows  only  about  1  foot  high. 
This  grows  in  high  alpine  meadows  and  along 
streams.  It  is  a  perfect  miniature  type  of  larger 
lilie9. 

Away  in  the  deep  and  dark  forests,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet  on  some  cool  northern  slope,  shel- 
tered by  the  giant  forest  trees,  can  be  found  Lilium 
Washingtoneam,  or  the  white  lily  of  the  Sierras.  It 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  flowers  as  it 
looms  up  through  the  underbrush,  nodding  its  head 
to  the  northern  sky,  with  waxy,  white  blossoms, 
from  six  to  thirty  in  number  on  a  single  stalk,  and 
sending  out  its  delicious  fragrance  to  perfume  the 
mountain  air  and  delight  the  weary  traveler  who 
may  chance  to  pass  its  way.  I  consider  this  flower 
one  of  nature's  most  wonderful  gifts  to  the  floral 
world. 

The  last  of  the  five  species  that  we  have  here  is 
Lilium  parvum,  seeking  its  home  in  the  high  alpine 
meadows  and  along  the  wooded  streams,  with  its 
dainty  bulb  scarcely  covered  with  moss  or  sometimes 
a  little  sand.  It  grows  from  2  to  5  feet  high  and  has 
several  erect  flowers,  red  to  light  yellow  in  color, 
only  about  1J  inches  long.  It  is  quite  a  novelty  when 
compared  with  the  larger  forms  of  lilies. 

There  are  other  beautiful  flowering  plants  in  the 
Sierras,  but  their  beauties  must  wait  for  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  for  description. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Handling  Milk  for  the  Creamery  in  Hot 
Weather. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  published  an 
account  of  what  it  has  done  in  the  way  of  handling 
milk  without  ice  by  the  use  of  well  water  at  57°.  We 
cannot  get  water  at  57°  in  some  parts  of  California 
without  ice  or  lowering  its  temperature  by  evapora- 
tion, and  yet  the  points  made  may  be  helpful  to  some 
readers  who  have  not  thought  much  about  the  sub- 
ject. 

Why  the  Milk  Sours. — The  souring  of  milk  is  caused 
by  bacteria  which  are  in  the  dirt  on  the  cow's  udder, 
milker's  hands,  pails,  strainer  and  cans  and  in  the 
dust  in  the  air.  Under  favorable  conditions  these 
bacteria  double  every  twenty  minutes,  and  a  single 
germ  in  a  pail  of  warm  milk  increases  to  eight  germs 
in  an  hour,  sixty-four  in  two  hours,  4096  in  four 
hours,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  if  the  growth 
was  unchecked  it  would  require  eleven  figures  to 
write  the  number  of  bacteria  springing  from  a  single 
germ.  With  careless  milking  500,000  germs  have 
been  found  in  a  cubic  inch  of  fresh  milk. 

The  first  step  in  keeping  milk  sweet  is  to  get  it 
clean,  i.  e.,  free  from  bacteria.  Clean  dairy  utensils 
by  rinsing  in  lukewarm  water,  then  thoroughly  scrub 
in  hot  water  and  scald  with  boiling  water  or  steam 
and  expose  to  the  sunlight.  Boiling  water  and  sun- 
light kill  the  germs  found  in  dirt  in  pails  and  cans. 
Just  before  milking  the  milker  should  wash  his  hands 
in  hot  water,  as  the  dirt  on  the  hands  is  full  of 
germs.  We  milk  in  a  pail  that  has  a  top  soldered  to 
the  sides.  In  the  top  a  6-inch  hole  is  cut,  into  which 
fits  a  strainer.  The  strainer  is  taken  out  to  be 
washed  and  the  opening  gives  room  for  washing  the 
pail.  The  pail  keeps  bacteria  in  the  fine  dust  from 
the  cow's  body  from  getting  in  the  milk.  Brush  the 
cow's  udder  with  a  damp  cloth  just  before  milking 
and  milk  in  a  place  free  from  dust.  Strain  the  milk 
through  the  ordinary  wire  screen  and  through  one 
thickness  of  canton  flannel  or  four  thicknesses  of 
cheese  cloth,  treating  the  cloth  with  boiling  water 
just  before  using.  This  method  will  give  milk  with 
few  germs. 

Heat  and  Souring. — Cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn, 
for  if  kept  twenty  of  thirty  minutes  before  cooling 
the  souring  germs  in  it  may  double.  The  colder  milk 
is  kept  the  longer  it  will  keep  sweet.  Milk  held  at 
40°  has  been  kept  sweet  a  week  in  August.  The 
germs  which  sour  milk  grow  best  at  blood  heat,  at 
60°  growth  is  slow,  at  50°  very  slow,  and  at  39°  it 
stops.  Water  in  Kansas  wells  stands  at  about  67°. 
With  it  clean  milk  can  be  cooled  and  held  at  60°  and 
kept  sweet  easily  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  in 
our  hottest  weather.  The  best  method  of  cooling  is 
to  use  a  cooler  in  which  the  milk  flows  over  a  chilled 
surface  in  drops,  cooling  each  drop  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  , 

Keeping  the.  Milk.—  After  the  milk  is  cooled  put  the 
cans  containing  it  in  a  tank  of  cold  water  and  keep 
at  60°  or  less.  If  the  dairyman  has  a  windmill  this  is 
easily  done  by  letting  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water 
flow  through  the  tank.  At  the  agricultural  college 
milk  is  kept  good  forty-eight  hours  without  either 
ice  or  windmill.  The  milk  is  cooled  to  60°  on  a  Star 
cooler  with  well  water,  put  in  forty-quart  cans  and 
the  cans  set  in  half-barrels  filled  with  well  water. 
The  barrels  are  packed  with  chaff  and  the  water 
changed  night  and  morning.  Dairymen  living  a  long 
distance  from  the  creamery  or  having  little  milk  can 
follow  the  college  methods  and  deliver  their  milk  in 
good  condition  every  other  day,  saving  a  heavy  ex- 
pense for  hauling. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Big  Sale  of  Horse  Beans.— Haywards  Journal,  Aug.  20:  Kinsell 
&  Schleuter  broke  the  record  in  selling  horse  beans,  in  disposing  of 
1000  sacks  to  a  commission  man  of  San  Francisco.  Three  cars  were 
required  in  their  transportation. 

First  Load  of  Beets.— Pleaston  Times,  Aug.  18:  Beet  hauling 
commenced  last  Monday.  The  first  load  taken  to  the  scales  Was 
from  Joe  Rose's  place.  It  will  be  several  weeks  before  the  beet  busi- 
ness becomes  lively. 

Japanese  Beet  Harvesters  Desert. — Dispatch,  Aug.  17:  About 
300  Japanese  laborers,  who  had  been  hired  to  harvest  the  sugar  beet 
crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasanton,  have  deserted  without  a  word  of 
warning,  and  as  a  result  the  growers  have  been  considerably  handi- 
capped on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  experienced  hands  to 
assist  them  in  gathering  their  crop.  There  are  about  1700  acres  in 
beets  in  the  valley  this  season,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  has  been 
estimated  at  from  $80,000  to  $100,000.  The  growers  are  all  under  con- 
tract to  the  Alvarado  mill  to  harvest  their  crop  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  expert.  Last  Monday  eighteen  growers  were  notified  to 
commence  harvesting, but  only  three  have  been  able  to  comply.  All 
of  the  available  white  help  in  and  about  Pleasanton  is  being  en- 
gaged, and  there  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand  and  growers 
are  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages.  By  the  terms  of  their  contracts 
the  Japanese  were  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  crops  from  the  time 
the  seed  was  planted  until  the  beets  were  dug  up,  topped  and 
sacked.  It  is  difficult  now  to  secure  men  who  understand  the  digging 
process. 

Butte. 

Rattlesnakes  Numerous.— Oroville  Register,  Aug.  It:  The  re- 
gion south  of  Buck's  Valley  and  toward  the  Middle  Fork  is  noted 
for  rattlesnakes,  but  this  year  seems  to  have  broken  the  former  rec- 
ord. At  the  Kellog  mine  they  average  about  four  a  week.  C.  C. 
Moore  up  to  date  has  killed  eighteen  at  his  hline.  While  J.  M. 
Grubbs,  who  has  charge  of  a  Hock  of  sheep,  has  killed  seventeen. 
Last  year  Mr.  Moore  and  his  sous  killed  seventy-six  rattlesnakes 
during  the  summer. 

Fresno. 

Bio  Money  in  Melons.— Expositor,  Aug.  17:  The  Colquhoun 
brothers  put  twenty-five  acres  into  melons  and  were  rewarded  by  an 
immense  crop,  which  they  sold  on  the  vines  for  $600  cash  to  Seropian 
Bros,  and  Joseph  Arkelian.  The  melons  in  this  patch  were  of  most 
luxurious  growth,  and  the  heavy  ones  were  sold  at  a  special  rate  of 
$5  per  dozen.  The  ruling  price  this  season  was  $1.10  per  dozen.  The 
soil  in  the  patch  is  of  a  sandy  character,  but  darker  than  the  gen- 
eral sandy  soil  about  Fresno.  The  vines  were  not  irrigated;  their 
sustenance  was  derived  altogether  from  sub-irrigated  water.  The 
soil  was  subjected  to  deep  plowing  in  the  s eason,  and  the  crop  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wonderful  one  for  the  number  of  melons  and 
their  large  size. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  appointed. —  Sanger  Herald, 
Aug.  13:  Edward  Marshall,  a  well-known  nurseryman  of  Kings 
River,  was  appointed  a  member  or  the  board  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners at  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors.  Mr.  Marshall  was 
highly  recommended  for  the  position  by  many  orange  growers  who 
aro  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  destructive 
orange  scale.  A  delegation  of  growers  appeared  before  the  board 
and  exhibited  some  scaly  oranges  which  they  had  just  purchased 
at  a  fruit  store  in  Fresno,  with  the  result  that  the  board  decided  to 
appoint  a  competent  person  as  a  horticultural  commissioner,  so 
that  he  could  assist  the  other  two  commissioners  (J.  A.  Rose  and 
Eli  Henderson)  in  eradicating  the  scale  evil. 

Rebuilding  the  Packing  Bouses.— Dispatch,  Aug.  23:  The 
Phoenix  Packing  Company's  plant  is  being  repaired  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  seeding  machines  have  been  already  ordered,  and 
sixty  carpenters  are  at  work  on  a  new  building,  which  will  be  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  old  one.  The  men  will  work  on  night  and  day 
shifts,  with  a  view  to  completing  the  work  within  thirty  days,  so 
that  this  year's  crop  can  be  bandied.  Col.  Forsythe  will  not  rebuild 
his  packing  house.  He  has  sold  his  crop  and  contracts  to  the  Phoenix 
Packing  Company. 

Humboldt. 

The  Eureka  Fair.— Eureka  Standard,  Aug.  18:  The  third  annual 
fair  of  the  Eureka  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Association  will 
commence  Sept.  12th.  One  of  the  attractions  this  year  will  be  the 
races  at  South  Park.  One  of  the  events  will  be  a  bicycle  and  horse 
race.  At  the  track  there  will  also  be  cattle  roping  contests,  horse 
breaking  and  a  ring  tournament,  besides  the  usual  display  of  thor- 
oughbred stock.  Thomas  B  Cutler  has  been  chosen  by  the  directors 
as  manager. 

Kern. 

Unpatriotic  Bees.— Bakersllcld  Califomian,  Aug.  18:  E.  W.  Mc- 
Cutchens,  clerk  of  Old  River  school  district,  is  trying  to  raise  a  flag 
over  the  schoolhouse,  but  as  yet  has  been  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a 
swarm  of  bees  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  chimney.  When- 
ever the  patriotic  clerk  goes  on  the  roof,  the  bees  become  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  flag 
raising. 

Coyotes  Numerous.— Bakersfleld  California^:  The  coyotes  are 
becoming  a  great  nuisance  in  and  about  the  country  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Bakersfleld.  Down  on- the  Miller  estate  they  are  becoming 
bold  enough  to  enter  the  corrals  and  carry  off  pigs  and  sheep.  There 
is  nothing  for  them  to  live  on  in  the  hills  to  the  west,  and  the  valley 
suffers  accordingly.  They  seem  to  have  little  fear  of  men,  and  will 
stand  within  a  few  feet  of  passing  teams,  exhibiting  no  alarm. 

Kings. 

Raisin  Seeding.— Journal,  Aug.  19:  The  raisin-seeding  plant  at 
the  Del  Monte  packing  house  in  this  city  is  being  put  in  rapidly. 
Bins,  also  a  sweat  room  and  drying  room,  have  been  built,  and  rails 
laid  on  which  to  run  the  fruit  trucks.  Yesterday  workmen  began 
the  erection  of  an  addition,  20x50  feet,  on  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, which  will  hold  the  raisin-seeding  machines,  one  of  which  is  al- 
ready here. 

New  Disease  Among  Horses.— Journal,  Aug.  19:  Dr.  C.  C.  Price, 
a  San  Francisco  veterinary  surgeon,  is  investigating  a  new  disease 
which  is  affecting  horses  here.  It  is  called  "  nephritis,"  and  comes 
from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  the  effects  of  alkali  water. 
In  water  boles,  as  the  water  dries  up,  that  which  is  left  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali.  Horses  drink  this,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  and  uterus  are  eaten  up  by  the  strong  acids. 
The  inflammation  thus  produced  extends  to  the  spine  and  affects  the 
long  tendons  of  the  hind  legs.  The  tendons  become  contracted,  pro- 
ducing what  is  known  among  horsemen  as  string-halt.  The  doctor 
says  that  he  at  first  diagnosed  the  disease,  and  subsequently  he  cut 
a  dead  horse  open  and  found  that  his  diagnosis  was  correct.  Pure 
water  for  drinking  is  as  essential  to  horses  as  to  human  beings,  and 
too  little  care  is  given  to  seeing  that  good  water  is  furnished  stock. 

Lassen. 

Land  Office  Burned.— Oroville  Register,  Aug.  18:  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral Gleaves  states  that  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  land  office  at 
Susanville,  including  all  its  records,  will  make  it  necessary  for  his 
office  force  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  all  the  records  and  plats  and 
other  data  relating  to  the  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 
Certified  copies  of  the  land  entries  will  have  to  be  obtained  from 
Washington. 

Los  Angeles. 

Peaches  and  Pears.— Pomona  Progress,  Aug.  18:  Cling  peaches 
are  now  in  the  height  of  their  season  and  the  cannery  is  about  mid- 
way on  the  peach  run.  Desirable  Clings  for  canning  are  bringing 
from  $30  to  $40.  On  account  of  the  short  crop  very  few  Clings  will  be 
dried,  as  the  oanners  are  buying  up  all  the  fancy  stock  in  sight. 
There  will  not  be  one- tenth  as  many  peaches  dried  this  year  as  last, 
and  only  culls  at  that.  The  combined  output  of  dried  apricots, 
pears,  plums  and  nectarines  this  year  will  not  equal  that  of  apricots 
alone  last  year.  Loud  &  Gerling  began  this  morning  to  dry  pears. 
Only  the  inferior  stock  will  be  dried,  as  in  case  of  peaches.  The 
bees  this  year  make  pear  drying  difficult,  as  the  feed  for  them  is 
scarce.  They  are  partial  to  pears  on  the  drying  trays  and  swarm 
in  thousands,  leaving  nothing  in  some  instances  but  a  shell  of  skin. 
Pears,  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  promised  to  be  a  large  crop,  but 
the  north  winds  have  played  havoc  with  them. 

Prune  Notes.— Pomona  Times,  Aug.  17:  The  prune  crop,  like  the 
apricot  and  other  fruit  crops  of  this  year,  is  earlier  than  last  year 
by  two  weeks.  The  first  dipping  last  year  was  on  Sept.  1,  while  al- 
ready this  year  some  are  on  the  trays.  Except  for  a  few  premature 
drops,  the  first  dipping  was  done  yesterday  and  by  the  last  of  the 
week  will  come  in  large  quantities.  The  fruit  is  fine  in  quality  and 
except  in  cases  where  water  was  scarce,  will  be  good  size.  The 
Pomona  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers'  Association  will  handle  over  400 
tons  of  prunes.  For  the  dipping  and  handling  of  this  fruit,  improve- 
ments have  been  added  which  will  materially  reduce  the  expense. 
The  ordinary  prune  canned  with  the  Hungarian  prune  Is  said  to 


make  the  finest  of  sauce.  The  tart  of  the  one  and  the  sugar  of  the 
other  make  a  fine  combination.   Both  are  ready  for  canning. 

California  Silk.— Times:  G.  Sermano  of  the  Star  winery  ismak- 
ing  a  fine  grade  of  silk  from  a  second  hatching  of  worms,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  a  third  hatching.  He  wants  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
three  hatchings  of  silk  worms  can  be  raised  in  this  country.  The 
silk  is  the  finest  quality  ever  produced  here.  It  is  of  a  bright  golden 
color. 

Road  Sprinkling  With  Oil,.— South  Pasadenan:  The  City  Trus- 
tees and  the  people  of  South  Pasadena  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  allaying  dust  by  oil  that,  if  the  rainy  season  was  not  so 
near,  the  plan  of  using  water  for  this  purpose  would  be  abandoned 
entirely  and  the  dusi  kept  down  by  the  use  of  oil.  They  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  dressing  a  portion  of  the  roadways  with  oil  that  they 
regard  it  as  a  solution  of  the  question  of  street  sprinkling.  In  the 
spring  the  use  of  water  will  probably  be  abandoned  altogether  and 
oil  substituted.  The  dust  by  this  process  is  entirely  allayed,  the 
cost  much  less,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  a  great  saving  in 
the  water  supply  is  made. 

Monterey. 

Hog  Raisers  Happy.— Salinas  Democrat:  SWIne  all  through  the 
county  look  fat  and  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  while  other 
stock  looks  gaunt  and  unhealthy  and  some  are  starving.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  oak  trees  are  loaded  with  acorns. 

Higher  Prices  for  Beets  — Salinas  Index,  Aug.  18:  Captain  O. 
Gayer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Spreckels  ranch  interests  near  Salinas, 
announced  yesterday  that  the  sugar  company  would  pay  $4.50  per 
ton  for  next  year's  crop  of  beets,  and  has  already  commenced  sign- 
ing contracts  at  that  rate.   This  is  a  raise  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

Napa. 

Steel  Guide  Boahds.— Register,  Aug.  19:  The  supervisors  are 
replacing  the  wooden  guide  boards  with  steel  ones,  the  letters  on 
them  being  made  by  perforations  of  the  plate.  They  are  fastened  on 
iron  posts  14  feet  high. 

Prunes.— Register,  Aug.  16:  AttheNapa  Fruit  Co.'s  yards  men  are 
busy  getting  the  plant  in  readiness  for  handling  the  large  crop; 
2000  feet  of  new  track  is  being  laid,  for  facilitating  handling  the 
trays.  The  Anderson  combination  dipper  is  used  and  gives  good 
satisfaction.  About  thirty  tons  of  fruit  were  put  through  this  week. 
Between  forty  and  sixty  hands  will  be  employed  next  week,  when 
fifty  tons  will  be  run  through  daily.  Work  begun  at  B.  B.  Smith's 
drier  on  Friday  and  twenty-four  tons  were  dipped  Next  week  thirty 
hands  will  be  employed.  Already  contracts  have  been  signed  for  800 
tons.   Mr.  Smith  uses  the  old-style  Anderson  dipper. 

Orange. 

Large  Peaches.— Anaheim  (tazette,  Aug  18:  Five  of  the  finest 
peaches  we  have  seen  this  season  came  from  George  Hunter's  or- 
chard.  They  weigh  three  pounds  and  five  ounces. 

Pacific  Creamery.—  Fullerton  Tribune:  The  Pacific  creamery 
at  Buena  Vista  is  buying  31,000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  packs  and 
ships  720  dozen  pound  cans  of  sterilized  cream  every  twenty-four 
hours  and  employs  forty-one  hands.  The  creamery  runs  eighteen 
hours  a  day  and  at  night  is  lighted  with  its  own  electric  lights. 
This  institution  recently  shipped  a  large  consignment  of  condensed 
milk  to  England. 

Beet  Notes,— Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug.  18:  Beet  hauling  will  begin 
at  Alamitos  on  Monday,  and  the  sugar  facto-y  will  start  up  this 
week  to  run  off  the  molasses  left  in  the  tanks  from  last  season's 
run.  The  noticeable  improvements  in  the  factory  are  the  doubling 
of  the  capacity  of  the  beet  sheds  and  the  sugar  warehouse;  also 
more  than  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  pulp  silo.  Extending  the 
full  length  of  the  silo  is  an  elevated  cable  railway  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  pulp  from  the  factory  to  the  silo,  upon  which  cars  will  run 
every  seven  minutes  Upon  a  new  siding  put  in  by  the  railway  com- 
pany is  a  new  30,000-barrel  oil  tank,  with  pumping  plant  for  the 
supply  of  oil  for  the  operation  of  the  factory.  This  item  of  expense, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  is  next  to  the  labor  item  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar.  Los  Angeles  petroleum  is  used  exclusively.  Inside  the 
building  double  the  number  of  boilers  have  been  put  in  place  since 
last  season,  and  throughout  the  building  the  space  left  for  addi- 
tional machinery  when  the  factory  was  erected  is  now  occupied  by 
the  necessary  machinery,  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  This 
work  has  been  proceeding  steadily  since  the  close  of  the  last  cam- 
paign under  the  supervision  of  J.  A.  Shepard,  who  designed  and 
supplied  all  the  machinery. 

Few  Apricots  Unsold.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  Aug.  19:  Practically 
all  the  apricots  remaining  in  this  section  are  those  owned  by  Ray 
Billingsley  of  Villa  Park,  C.  F.  Bennett  of  Tustin.  and  Messrs. 
Crocker  and  Guenther.  The  quantity  is  about  three  carloads,  which 
are  being  held  for  10  cents,  and  for  which  9H  cents  has  been  offered. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

Riverside. 

Thirsty  Beks.— Press  a  id  Horticulturist,  Aug.  13:  People  are 
hauling  water  to  their  apiaries  to  supply  the  bees  with  drink,  there 
is  so  little  moisture.  Feed  is  about  gone,  what  little  there  is  being 
almost  dried  up. 

San  Bernardino. 

Creamery  Meeting.— Chino  Champion,  Aug.  12:  On  Wednesday 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Chino  Valley  Creamery  Associ- 
ation was  held,  the  corporate  certificate  and  seal  having  been  re- 
ceived. Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  George  Easton; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  R.  C.  Steele;  secretary,  A.  C. 
Easton;  treasurer,  National  Bank  of  Pomona. 

Creamery  Burned  —Sun,  Aug.  18:  The  San  Bernardino  cream- 
ery was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  last  night  The  creamery  was 
built  by  a  stock  company  three  years  ago  and  cost  $5150.  Since 
that  time  numerous  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made. 
Within  the  past  few  months  a  new  refrigerating  plant  was  installed 
that  cost  $1000.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  could  be  pushed  to  500 
pounds  of  butter  a  day,  but  has  averaged  about  100  pounds  per  day 
recently.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  J.  E.  Light,  J.  L.  Mack, 
E.  D.  Roberts,  Ed  Stiles  and  H.  E.  Harris. 

San  Diego. 

Killing  Rabbits.—  Union:  A.  Seligman  of  Bonsall  has  discov- 
ered a  new  method  of  killing  rabbits.  A  small  quantity  of  strich- 
nine  is  inserted  into  freshly  picked  prunes,  which  are  dropped  into 
their  runways.  Mr.  Seligman's  first  experiment  brought  him  in 
twenty-four  rabbits. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Apple  Crop.— Lompoc  Record,  Aug.  13:  The  apple  crop  will  fall 
some  short  of  last  year's  yield,  but  in  quality  is  excellent.  The  lack 
of  late  rains  and  general  insufficiency  of  moisture  throughout  the 
year  is  causing  all  kinds  of  fruit  to  ripen  early.  The  buyers  can 
start  packing  a  month  sooner  than  they  did  in  1897. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fine  Prunes.— Palo  Alto  Line  Oak,  Aug.  19:  The  prune  orchards 
in  this  vicinity  are  heavily  loaded,  and  the  prunes  are  large  and 
fine,  much  better  in  quality  than  they  were  last  year.  The  direct 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  orchards  have  been  irrigated. 

Shasta. 

Oak  Trees  Dying  — Anderson  News :  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  Shasta  county  has  the  drouth  affected  the  large  oak  trees  as  it 
has  this  year.  In  many  places  the  trees  are  dying,  and  In  other 
places  those  that  will  survive  are  already  dropping  their  burnt  and 
discolored  leaves. 

Solano. 

Beneficent  Irrigation.— Vacaville  Reporter,  Aug.  20:  Frank  H. 
Buck  is  one  of  the  few  growers  in  this  valley  who  have  made  any 
attempt  at  irrigation,  and  the  effects  are  very  plain  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  The  prune  trees  that  have  been  watered  freely 
will  have  a  very  fair  crop,  that  will  run  from  60s  to  70s  and  70  to  80s, 
while  those  that  have  not  been  irrigated  will  not  be  much  better 
than  120s,  and  some  not  worth  the  picking.  Besides,  the  foliage  on 
the  irrigated  trees  looks  bright  and  healthy.  The  most  noticeable 
effect  is  on  the  Tokay  grapes.  Before  the  water  was  put  on  they 
were  practically  gone.  Now  they  are  coming  forward  in  splendid 
shape,  although  a  little  late.  The  berries  are  large  and  look  very 
promising.  Mr.  Buck  Is  also  irrigating  his  peach  trees  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  putting  out  buds  for  next  year's  crop. 

Sonoma. 

Storing  Hay.— Petaluma  Argus,  Aug.  20:  An  immense  quantity 
of  baled  hay  Is  daily  being  brought  to  this  city  for  storage.  Our 
warehouses  are  being  filled  to  their  capacity.  Those  farmers  who 
arc  so  circumstanced  as  not  being  compelled  to  realize  at  once  on 
their  crops,  are  disposed  to  hold  their  hay  for  higher  prices. 

Labor  Problem.— Dispatch,  Aug.  21:  The  fruit  packers,  pnif-.e 
dryers  and  hop  growers  of  Sonoma  county  are  worried  over  the  labor 
problem.  They  are  unable  to  secure  sufficient  help  to  harvest  the 
crops.  The  local  canneries  will  make  the  heaviest  pack  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  this  year.  The  prune  crop  is  immense,  and  tho 
bop  crop  will  more  than  equal  last  year's  immense  yield.  The  open- 
ing of  the  schools  of  this  city  has  been  postponed  to  September  12th, 


in  order  that  the  600  school  children  employed  in  the  canneries  and 
hop  fields  may  continue  their  labors. 

Grape  Outlook  and  Prices.—  Cloverdale  Reveille,  Aug.  20:  As 
the  result  of  making  a  personal  examination  of  the  vineyards,  a 
correspondent  writes  as  follows:  I  went  to  W.  D.  Sinks  and  find  he 
has  hardly  a  half  of  an  average  crop.  Mr.  Cooley's  vineyard  has 
about  the  same  average,  but  badly  burned;  last  year  he  had  215 
tons,  this  year  he  says  about  eighty  tons  will  be  all  he  will  get. 
The  next  place,  J.  B.  Elliott's,  is  in  fair  shape,  but  not  more  than  a 
half  crop  to  start  with  and  it  badly  burned— in  fact,  a  great  portion 
of  them  not  fit  to  pick.  I  also  visited  Mr.  Albertz's  place  and  find 
not  more  than  a  half  crjp,  and  burned.  Wine  men  are  offering  $5  and 
$6  per  ton. 

Sutter. 

Drying  Fruit.— Yuba  City  Farmer,  Aug.  19:  J.  Ashley  is  drying 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit  for  the  Marysville  cannery.  He  has  forty 
hands  employed.  It  happened  this  year  that  several  varieties  of 
peaches  all  ripened  together,  making  it  impossible  for  the  cannery 
to  handle  all  the  fruit  offered,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large  amount 
of  Muirs  will  be  dried. 

Tulare. 

Prunes  and  Pumpkins.— Visalia  Times:  Mr.  Leonard,  foreman 
of  the  Fleming  fruit  orchard,  says  there  will  be  about  half  a  crop  of 
prunes  in  the  orchard,  but  the  anticipated  crop  of  pumpkins  will 
fall  short,  as  the  water  went  out  of  the  ditches  too  early. 

A  Splendid  Well.— Porterville  Enterprise,  Aug.  19:  The  new 
well  which  the  Pioneer  Water  Company  bored  has  turned  out  a  suc- 
cess, inasmuch  as  70  to  80  miners'  inches,  or  about  660  gallons,  per 
minutes  are  being  turned  into  the  ditch,  with  the  aid  of  the  Wood 
deep  well  propeller  pump.  It  will  materially  assist  in  saving  the 
orange  crop  in  the  northern  groves. 

Remarkable  Surface  Well.— Enterprise,  Aug.  19:  A  most  re- 
markable surface  well  is  on  the  Frost  prune  orchard.  It  is  only  26 
feet  deep  and  is  supplying  all  the  water  necessary  for  his  twenty 
acres.  The  well,  which  is  being  pumped  by  one  of  Norman's  Wood 
propeller  pumps,  is  giving  110  miners'  inches,  or  960  gallons,  per 
minute,  enough  for  Mr.  Frost  to  supply  his  neighbors  with  or  irri- 
g  ate  500  acres.  This  is  twice  the  amount  of  water  he  was  able  to 
raise  with  the  centrifugal  pump  he  had  before,  and  the  work  is  now 
done  with  half  the  power  he  used  for  the  old  pump. 

Board  of  Horticulture.— Visalia  Times,  Aug.  18:  The  board 
of  supervisors  appointed  I.  H.  Thomas  of  Visalia  as  successor  to 
Charles  A.  Spier,  resigned,  as  member  of  the  county  board  of  horti- 
culture.  At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected  secretary. 

Irrigating  Oranges.— Porterville  Enterprise,  Aug.  19:  As  there 
is  little  water  and  everyone  wants  it  at  once,  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Moses  Davidson,  Joseph  Carter  and  A.  A.  Abbey  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  growers  on  the  high  lands  to  see  that  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  water  was  made,  and,  luckily  for  the  orange  growers, 
every  tree  will  have  had  a  drink,  thus  assuring  the  maturity  of  the 
crop.  The  growers  have  been  working  night  and  day.  This  year 
the  Porterville  crop,  besides  being  of  larger  quantity,  will  be  of 
much  finer  quality  on  account  of  the  trees  being  so  heavily  laden. 
This  makes  more  regular  sizes  and  finer  quality  of  fruit.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  Porterville's  crop  will  be  what  is 
called  "fancies,"  which  Porterville  has  never  had  before. 

Egg  Hunting.— Dinuba  Advocate:  The  blackbird-egg  hunters  of 
Traver  school  district  were  awarded  their  prizes  last  Saturday. 
The  highest  number  of  eggs  brought  in  was  307;  these  were  gath- 
ered by  Reinhold  Lahann  and  to  him  fell  the  first  prize,  $2.40. 

Salt  Bush  Seed  in  Demand.— Register,  Aug.  5:  There  is  some- 
thing of  a  demand  for  salt  bush  seed  this  year,  but  no  seed.  The 
University  culture  station  has  produced  about  400  pounds,  which 
will  be  distributed,  most  of  it  going  to  Europe.  Last  year  and  year 
before  there  was  some  seed  saved  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tulare, 
but  nobody  wanted  it,  apparently,  and  as  no  man  can  see  years 
ahead  to  determine  what  is  wanted,  supply  and  demand  have  been 
traveling  on  different  lines. 

Ventura. 

Lima  Beans.— Free  Press:  The  Lima  bean  market  is  practically 
at  a  standstill  this  week.  The  demand  is  light  and  farmers  con- 
tinue firm  in  their  askings.  Crop  prospects  haven't  brightened  to 
any  noticeable  degree,  but  those  who  can  speak  with  intelligence 
upon  the  subject  predict  that  this  season's  output  will  be  much 
larger  than  estimates  previously  made.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  beans  gain  more  sustenance  from  the  air  than  from  moisture 
in  the  earth;  hence,  with  cool,  foggy  nights  from  now  till  nearly 
harvest  time,  the  growing  crop,  though  short  in  acreage,  will  in 
yield  per  acre  compare  very  favorably  with  other  seasons. 

ARIZONA. 

Heavy  Yield  of  Wheat.— Bulletin:  I.  E.  Solomon  harvested  122 
sacks  of  wheat  from  six  acres  of  land.  The  sacks  weighed  on  an 
average  140  pounds  each,  a  total  of  17,080  pounds  for  the  six  acres  or 
2840  pounds  per  acre. 

Destructive  Hail  Storm.— St.  Johns  Herald:  One  day  last  week 
a  destructive  hail  storm  fell  here,  doing  much  damage  to  the  crops 
in  the  fields.  It  cut  the  heads  of  grain  off  and  threshed  them  out. 
Some  of  the  farmers  lost  their  entire  crops.  The  wind  also  did  some 
damage,  raising  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  corn  that  was 
ready  to  tassel  out  was  laid  low;  trees  were  also  uprooted.  Such  a 
storm  has  never  been  witnessed  here  before.  The  lightning  was 
vivid  and  continuous  and  the  thunder  shook  the  ground. 

Cattle  Dying. — Citizen:  Within  the  past  week  a  bunch  of  cattle 
has  been  lost  on  the  Rillito.  The  cause  of  death  is  unknown.  The 
dead  cattle  were  in  excellent  condition,  apparently  enjoying  the 
best  of  health  up  to  within  a  short  time  before  they  died.  Among 
those  lost  was  a  valuable  bull.  It  was  walking  along  apparently 
all  right,  but  was  seen  to  stagger,  then  fall,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  dead. 


The  Law  on  «  Poison  Out." 

To  the  Editor: — Please  state  the  law  on  "poison 
out." — Reader,  Toluca,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

We  are  informed  that  no  enactment  requiring  the 
posting  of  notices  when  poison  is  put  out  for  pests 
exists  so  far  as  our  counsel  has  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. We  are  aware  that  it  is  quite  common  prac- 
tice to  post  such  notices  in  thickly  settled  localities, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  proper  custom. 


While  the  world's  wheat  crop  of  1898,  including 
the  crop  of  the  southern  hemisphere  for  1898-99,  if 
that  should  turn  out  well  on  the  increased  area 
sown,  promises  to  be  a  pretty  large  one,  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
the  stock  now  on  hand  is  lower  than  for  many  years 
past,  and  this  remark  appears  to  be  applicable  to 
that  in  farmers'  hands  as  well  as  to  the  visible  sup- 
plies. This  fact  would  appear  to  furnish  a  pretty 
good  guaranty  against  any  sudden  return  to  the  low 
prices  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Considering  the  large  accessions  to  our  list  of  ir- 
rigating farmers  and  fruit  growers  this  year,  Cali- 
fornia ought  to  take  more  interest  than  she  formerly 
has  in  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  which  will 
meet  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  on  September  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd.  A  very  attractive  programme  of  discus- 
sions of  practical  topics  and  propositions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  irrigation  facilities  throughout  arid 
America  has  been  prepared.  It  will  be  a  good  idea 
to  stop  at  Cheyenne  as  you  are  going  to  the  Omaha 
Exposition.   

TnE  Pulton  Winery  Corporation  in  Sonoma  county 
at  its  last  meeting  passed  resolutions  favoring 
friendly  co-operation  between  the  Winemakers'  Cor- 
poration and  the  Wine  Dealers'  Association  to 
re-establish  a  fair  price  for  California  wines. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cheerful  Heart. 


"The  world  is  ever  as  we  take  it, 

And  life,  dear  child,  is  what  we  make  it." 

Thus  spoke  a  grandma,  bent  with  care, 
To  little  Mabel,  flushed  and  fair. 

But  Mabel  took  no  heed  that  day 
Of  what  she  heard  her  grandma  say. 

Years  after,  when  no  more  a  child, 
Her  path  in  life  seemed  dark  and  wild. 

Back  to  her  heart  the  memory  came 
Of  a  quaint  utterance  of  the  dame: 

"The  world,  dear  child,  is  as  we  take  it, 
And  life,  be  sure,  is  what  we  make  it. 

She  cleared  her  brow,  and  smiling  thought, 
"  'Tis  even  as  the  good  soul  taught! 

"And  half  my  woes  thus  quickly  cured, 
The  other  half  may  be  endured." 

No  more  her  heart  its  shadows  wore ; 
She  grew  a  little  child  once  more. 

A  little  child  in  love  and  trust, 

She  took  the  world  (as  we,  too,  must) 

In  happy  mood ;  and  lo !  it  grew 
Brighter  and  brighter  to  her  view. 

She  made  of  life  (as  we,  too,  should) 
A  joy  ;  and  lo!  all  things  were  good 

And  fair  to  her  as  in  God's  sight 

When  first  He  said,  "Let  there  be  light." 

—Anonymous. 


Our  Chaperon. 

There  were  a  dozen  souls  upon  the 
canal  boat.  Templeton  was  responsible 
for  it,  and  he  was  equal  to  the  burden; 
for  if  there  was  one  thing  Templeton 
was  cut  out  for,  it  was  to  be  host  on 
such  an  occasion. 

He  was  not  the  owner  of  the  boat — 
naturally;  for  a  bachelor,  fond  of  good 
living  and  ease,  has  very  little  use  for 
craft  of  that  nature;  but  he  was  the 
sole  lessee  for  the  period  of  one  week, 
during  which  time  he  and  his  seven 
guests,  his  cook,  his  coachman,  his 
butler,  and  his  man  of  all  work — late 
captain  of  the  Norah  J.— cruised  along 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  enjoyed  life.  He 
had  chartered  the  boat  from  the  cap- 
tain for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
friends  off  for  a  novel  outing,  and  they 
bad  unanimously  accepted  the  invita- 
tion; and  in  order  to  add  to  the  novelty 
of  the  occasion,  Templeton  had  im- 
pressed his  own  coachman  into  the 
service  of  doing  the  driving. 

The  captain  went  along  to  help  them 
over  such  difficulties  as  might  arise,  as 
well  as  to  use  language  suited  to  their 
surroundings  when  langauge  became 
necessary. 

It  was  also  to  be  the  captain's  duty 
to  look  after  the  boat,  and  to  see  that 
everything  pertaining  to  the  apart- 
ments therein  was  kept  in  ship-shape 
order. 

At  first  Captain  Jack  was  loath  to 
charter  his  vessel;  but  he  was  influenced 
to  change  his  mind  by  two  considera- 
tions. The  first  was  that  his  craft  was 
a  new  one,  and  was  as  yet  unpaid  for, 
and  the  second  was  a  check  with  Tem- 
pleton's  name  signed  to  it,  which  would 
make  the  payment  a  matter  of  compar- 
tive  ease.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that 
Templeton  wanted  him  to  go  along  and 
keep  an  eye  upon  his  beloved  craft,  in- 
duced him  to  consent,  although  he  de- 
murred slightly  when  Templeton  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  taking  his 
driver  along. 

"What's  the  use  o'  him? "  asked 
Captain  Jack.  "  He  ain't  had  no  ex- 
perience drivin'  canal  boats,  has  he?  " 

"No,"  said  Templeton.  "But  he 
has  driven  my  brougham  about  New 
York  for  two  years  running,  and  hasn't 
met  with  an  accident  yet.  I  guess  a 
man  who  can  manage  a  team  on  Broad- 
way can  get  along  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

"But  I  don't  see — "  the  captain  be- 
gan. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  see,"  said  Tem- 
pleton. "  1  don't  ask  you  to  see.  I'm 
going  to  have  him  whether  you  see  or 
not.  He's  a  good  driver,  and  I  have 
confidence  in  him.  I'm  not  going  to 
trust  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  guests 
to  the  hand  of  an  utterly  unknown 
Jehu." 

"  But  what  are  you  afraid  of?  "  per- 
sisted the  captain. 

"What  am  I  afraid  of?"  retorted 
Templeton.  "  Do  you  suppose  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  the  chances  of  being  run 
away  with  on  a  canal  boat?  " 

The  captain's  laughter  could  have 


been  heard  a  mile  when  Templeton  said 
this. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "  let  him  go. 
I'll  rig  up  a  seat  for  him  on  the  bow  in 
regular  tally-ho  style." 

The  captain  was  as  good  his  word, 
and  when  he  stepped  aboard  of  the 
Norah  J.  there  was  a  comfortable 
place  for  us  all,  with  the  promised 
coachman's  seat  on  the  bow. 

The  saloon  passengers  upon  this  voy- 
age consisted  of  Templeton,  Barlow, 
Parker,  and  myself;  of  Miss  Hawkins, 
of  Pittsburg,  Miss  Bronson,  and  Miss 
Remington  of  New  York,  and,  to  chap- 
eron the  party,  the  demure  little  widow 
of  our  old  friend  Horace  Tissington. 

Mrs.  Tissington  was  the  ideal  chap- 
eron. In  the  first  place  she  was  not 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  She 
was  pretty,  and  of  a  sweet,  sunny  dis- 
position— through  somewhat  severe 
when  her  lot  was  cast  in  such  places 
as  she  now  found  herself  in. 

She  was  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, disagreeable;  but  she  gave 
every  one  to  understand,  by  her  supe- 
rior manner,  that  she  realized  to  the 
full  the  responsibilities  which  had  de- 
volved upon  her;  and  she  exacted  from 
all  that  recognition  of  her  authority 
without  which  her  influence  as  a  "  lady 
superior  "  would  have  been  absolutely 
nil. 

In  terms  she  never  expressed  disap- 
proval of  our  acts,  nor  did  she  have 
much  occasion  so  to  do;  but  frequently 
we  could  tell  from  her  demeanor  that 
she  would  prefer  that  we  comported 
ourselves  with  greater  dignity,  and  our 
regard  for  her  was  such  that  nothing 
further  was  necessary.  We  reformed 
on  the  instant,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed our  reformation  was  usually 
merely  temporary. 

Caddy  Barlow,  more  often  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us,  came  beneath  the  ban 
of  her  displeasure,  and  that  was  be- 
cause he  was  of  the  irrepressible  order 
of  mankind.  He  would  sing  comic  songs 
on  unlooked-for  and  inappropriate  occa- 
sions, and  he  had  also  a  penchant  for 
unhitching  the  little  rowboat  attached 
of  the  stern  of  the  Norah  J.,  and,  in 
company  with  Miss  Hawkins,  taking  a 
run  up  the  canal  a  mile  or  two  ahead  of 
us,  until  reaching  some  hamlet  on  the 
line  of  the  serpentine  stream,  he  and 
his  fair  companion  would  buy  up  all  the 
rock-candy,  peanuts,  and  all  the  similar 
inedibles  they  could  find. 

Upon  these  occasions  Mrs.  Tissington 
was  always  properly  disturbed.  Of 
course  it  was  all  right  that  Barlow  and 
Miss  Hawkins  should  go  rowing  upon 
the  canal,  and,  personally,  Mrs.  Tissing- 
ton had  no  objection  to  their  doing  so; 
but  in  her  official  capacity,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  should  set  her  face 
against  it,  and  she  did  so  in  her  own 
very  charming  way. 

Then,  too,  Parker  and  Miss  Reming- 
ton found  a  great  deal  of  time  to  be 
with  each  other.  Many  an  evening, 
when  the  rest  of  us  were  in  the  bow, 
playing  banjos  and  singing  the  latest 
popular  song  with  more  vim  than  atten- 
tion to  the  score,  or  telling  stories  or 
in  some  regrettable  instances  indulging 
in  gossip,  it  would  suddenly  transpire 
that  Parker  and  Miss  Remington  would 
turn  up  missing.  Whereupon  Mrs. 
Tissington,  full  of  her  responsibility, 
would  develop  an  uneasiness  which 
soon  communicated  itself  to  the  rest 
of  us,  and  was  generally  not  allayed 
until  the  truant  pair  were  found  sitting 
at  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and 
suspiciously  far  apart. 

As  for  myself  and  Miss  Bronson,  I 
do  not  like  to  say  very  much,  for  Miss 
Bronson  is  now  the  wife  of  an  Italian 
nobleman,  and  I  am  wedded  to  an 
American  noble  woman. 

It  must  suffice  for  me  to  say,  without 
entering  upon  any  details  whatever, 
that  while  we  needed  the  kindly  inter- 
vention of  a  chaperon,  we  sometimes 
detected  in  the  lady's  remaks  upon 
social  observances,  or  the  lack  of  them, 
certain  allusions,  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  we  might  have 
construed  as  personalities. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  while 
we  all  felt  the  iron  hand  beneath  the 
soft  glove  of  our  chaperon,  the  glove 
was  so  very  solf  and  fitted  so  well  that 
there  was  no  resentment  anywhere. 

Furthermore,  the  young  ladies  were  ' 


in  a  sense  grateful  to  her.  They  had 
come  upon  the  little  inland  voyage  fully 
expecting  to  be  called  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning. 

They  were  going  off  on  a  cruise,  and 
they  naturally  expected  to  find  certain 
little  pleasantly  unpleasant  duties  to  be 
performed,  such  as  trimming  the  wicks 
of  the  cabin  lamps,  or  dusting  the  chairs 
or  removing  an  occasional  flake  of 
cigar  ashes  from  the  piano;  but  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cruise  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  was  exacted. 

Breakfast  was  served  at  nine,  and  it 
always  happened  that  when  breakfast 
was  over  the  young  ladies  discovered 
that  nothing  of  a  domestic  nature 
needed  to  be  done,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  Mrs.  Tissington  had  always 
attended  to  it  before  breakfast. 

"  But  we  can  help  you,"  remonstrated 
Miss  Bronson.  "I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  get  up  at  seven  and  dust  the — er — 
the  parlor." 

To  this  Mrs.  Tissington  with  admir- 
able self-possession  replied:  "  It  is  not 
necessary,  my  dear.  I  am  used  to 
house-keeping,  and  you  are  not."  And 
then  remembering  that  she  was  a  chap- 
eron she  added:  "and  besides,  if  you 
will  sit  up  so  late,  you  must  get  your 
sleep  at  the  other  end  of  the  night. 
Don't  brther." 

And  so  they  did  not  brother,  although 
they  solemnly  vowed  they  would — and 
what  was  more,  Mrs.  Tissington  never 
retired  until  after  they  did,  and  consist- 
ently appeared  two  hours  earlier  in  the 
morning.  None  of  us  noticed  it  at  the 
time,  but  we  did  later  on. 

Templeton  was  very  much  the  same. 
As  I  have  said,  he  was  a  perfect  host. 
If  we  wished  to  stay  up  until  two  in 
the  morning  Templeton  was  willing  to 
stay  up  until  three;  but  if  it  came  to 
our  doing  anything  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  he  would  invariably  say: 

"  Breakfast  is  rigidly  fixed  at  nine. 
Don't  get  about  until  then.  If  there  is 
anything  to  be  done  Mike  or  the  cap- 
tain will  do  it.  Of  course  this  isn't  a 
first-class  hotel,  but  it  is  a  well 
equipped  canal  boat;  and  my  guests 
are  not  my  crew.  Good-night. 

So  of  course  we  never  more  thought 
of  appearing  before  nine. 

Well,  it  was  a  pleasant  cruise,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  contemplated  week 
we  were  all  of  us  glad  when  Templeton 
extended  it  for  another  three  days, 
and  then  we  landed  in  New  York. 

Barlow  parted  humorously  from  Miss 
Hawkins,  and  ever  after  went  his  way 
in  peace,  and  to  my  knowledge  has  not 
seen  the  lady  since. 

With  Parker  and  Miss  Remington  it 
was  different.  They  corresponded  for  a 
year,  and  by  degrees  took  notice  else- 
where to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to-day  for  either  of  them  to  remem- 
ber the  other. 

Miss  Bronson  and  I  said  good- by  at 
parting,  and  I  must  confess  I  went 
away  with  a  lump  in  my  throat,  and 
she  went  away  with  my  card  and  ad- 
dress. I  presume  that,  inasmuch  as  I 
did  not  bear  from  her  again  until  I  saw 
her  picture  in  a  yellow  journal  as  one  of 
the  American  girls  who  had  married 
abroad,  she  did  not  find  me  absorbing. 

Mrs.  Tissington  said  good- by  to  us 
all  with  an  affectionate  fervor  which  at 
the  time  did  not  seem  warranted  by 
any  known  circumstances,  and  Temple- 
ton shook  us  by  the  hand  and  hoped 
we'd  "  join  him  next  year." 

Now  this  seems  a  very  commonplace 
sort  of  a  story,  and  truly  it  is  so.  But 
it  must  be  added  that  after  it  was  all 
over,  just  forty-eight  hours  after,  the 
engagement  was  announced  of  "Mr. 
James  Templeton  and  Anita  Anne  Tis- 
sington, widow  of  the  late  Horace 
Tissington,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City." 

Even  this  seems  commonplace  under 
the  circumstances,  until  it  is  rarrated 
that  at  a  dinner  recently  given  by  my 
wife  and  myself  to  my  former  host  and 
chaperon,  Mrs.  Templeton  confided  to 
the  real  head  of  my  household — not  my- 
self— that  her  courtship  was  most  ro- 
mantic. 

"Can  you  really  believe  it?"  said 
she;  "  my  husband  actually  proposed 
to  me  on  a  canal  boat,  and  before 
breakfast!  " 

*»*»♦•* 

I  After  all  it  is  not  so  stupid  to  be  a 
'  chaperon. — John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


JTiss  Cayenne  and  the  Foreigner. 


The  gentleman  whose  whiskers  were 
cut  foreign  and  whose  manner  of  speech 
was  ostentatiously  careful,  had  been 
saying  many  things  in  which  Miss  Cay- 
enne was  not  interested.  But  she  be- 
came alertly  attentive  when  he  ob- 
served, "Now.  for  instance,  you 
haven't  any  family  trees  worth  men- 
tioning in  this  country." 

"Oh,  yes  we  have,"  came  the  quick 
reply.  "  They're  young  yet,  but  they'll 
grow." 

"  I  fear  you  misunderstand  me.  Of 
course  you  have  many  estimable  people 
whom  posterity  will  naturally  look  back 
upon  with  respect." 

"Plenty  of  them." 

"  But  a  nation  that  does  not  recog- 
nize an  aristocracy  can  not  expect  to 
produce  people  who  can  boast  of  blue 
blood." 

"  It  is  a  question  of  the  color  of  cor- 
puscles, then? " 

"Of  course;  that  is,  figuratively 
speaking." 

"Well,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
occasion  to  worry  about  that." 

"  Certainly  not.  People  cannot  be 
expected  to  miss  what  they  never  had." 

"  And  especially  not,  if  they  don't 
need  it,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  it  get 
something  better.  Your  blue  blood, 
figuratively  speaking,  is  well  enough. 
But  this  is  a  progressive  world,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  a  time  will 
come  when  people  all  over  the  globe 
will  regard  with  particular  respect 
anybody  who  can  boast  that  he  has 
red-white-and-blue  blood  in  his  veins." 
— Washington  Star. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  well-known  writer  has  said  :  "My 
character  to-day  is,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  the  resultant  of  all  the  thought 
I  have  ever  had,  of  all  the  feelings  I 
have  ever  cherished,  and  all  the  deeds 
I  have  ever  performed.  Character  is 
the  quintessence  of  biography,  so  that 
everybody  who  knows  my  character 
knows  what  for  forty  or  more  years  I 
have  been  doing  and  thinking." 

If  a  man  has  no  regard  for  the  time 
of  other  men,  why  should  he  have  for 
their  money?  What  is  the  difference 
between  taking  a  man's  hour  and  tak- 
ing his  $5  ?  There  are  many  men  to 
whom  each  hour  of  the  business  day  is 
worth  more  than  $5. 

The  law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  quantity  of  good  of  any 
kind  whatever.  If  you  want  knowl- 
edge, you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  food,  you 
must  toil  for  it ;  and  if  pleasure,  you 
must  toil  for  it. — Ruskin. 

Our  duties  to  others  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually looked  after  from  their  stand- 
point.— Anon. 

The  true  pilot  is  the  man  who  navi- 
gates the  bed  of  the  ocean  even  more 
than  its  surface. — Victor  Hugo. 

Every  man  truly  lives  so  long  as  he 
acts  his  nature  or  some  way  makes 
good  the  faculties  for  himself. — Sir 
Thomas  Brown. 


Young  Men  Should  Remember 

That  it  takes  more  than  muscle  to 
make  a  man. 

That  is  requires  pluck  to  be  patient. 

That  selfishness  is  the  most  unmanly 
thing  in  the  world. 

That  consideration  for  mother  and 
sister  does  more  to  mark  a  gentleman 
than  the  kind  of  neckties  he  wears. 

That  piety  is  not  piggishness. 

That  to  follow  the  crowd  is  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness. 

That  street  corners  are  a  poor  col- 
lege. 

That  one  real  friend  is  worth  a 
score  of  mere  acquaintances. 

That  to  be  afraid  to  be  one's  noblest 
self  is  greatest  cowardice. 

That  it  is  never  too  soon  to  begin 
the  business  of  making  a  man  of  one's 
self. 

That  what  is  put  into  the  brain  to- 
day will  be  taken  out  of  it  ten  years 
hence. 

That  the  only  manliness  worth  pos- 
sessing is  shown  in  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  Man. — Selected. 
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The  Flower  of  Liberty. 


What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 
Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born? 
With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land; 
O,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be ! 
Is  this  the  flower  of  liberty? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  flower  of  liberty  1 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  freedom's  flower, 
Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower, 
To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true, 
In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew ; 
And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee, 
Thrice  holy  flower  of  liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  flag  of  liberty  ! 

-O.  W.  Holmes. 


The  Peacemaker. 


It  is  a  beautiful  morning  in  early 
summer — a  morning  to  make  one  friends 
with  all  the  world.  Even  the  street  beg- 
gars have  to  make  an  effort  to  look  as 
doleful  as  usual.  But  if  Jack  Ransom's 
face  reflects  his  mind  he  is  certainly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  day. 

He  walks  moodily  along,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  trying  to  remember  how 
their  quarrel  began.  He  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  how  it  ended. 
He  wishes  he  had  not  been  so  hasty  in 
what  he  said,  but  Helen  has  certainly 
misunderstood  his  meaning.  And  she 
would  not  see  him  when  he  called  last 
night.  He  had  not  realized  until  then 
that  she  was  really  angry  with  him. 
He  thinks,  a  little  resentfully,  that  she 
might  at  least  have  given  him  a  chance 
to  explain.  Well,  he  will  write  to  her, 
and  with  this  resolve  he  straightens 
himself  and  looks  up  to  find  he  has 
almost  reached  the  park,  and  Helen 
and  her  little  niece,  Marjory,  have 
entered  it  just  ahead  of  him.  As  he 
hastens  his  steps  he  hears  Marjory 
chattering  away  as  usual.  She  is  evi- 
dently worrying  her  "dear  auntie" 
with  some  of  her  numerous  questions. 

"Auntie,  where  do  angels  come 
from?  " 

Helen's  reply  does  not  quite  reach 
him. 

"Well,  auntie,  are  there  any  little 
baby  angels  in  heaven?" 

Auntie  apparently  said  yes. 

"  And  do  they  grow  up  to  be  papa 
angels  and  mamma  angels?  " 

"I  don't  know,  dear." 

"But,  auntie,  how  do  they  get  their 
dresses  on  over  their  wings?  " 

Helen  laughs.  "  I'm  afraid  I  cannot 
tell  you,  Marjory." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  with  a  sigh;  "  I  wish  I 
could  go  up  to  heaven  and  see  how 
they  do  it." 

Jack  has  been  hesitating  for  the  last 
few  moments,  not  being  sure  of  his 
reception,  when  Marjory,  catching 
Helen's  hand,  swings  herself  around, 
thereby  coming  face  to  face  with  Jack. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  where  did  you  come 
from?  "  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

He  smiles  down  on  her  and  then  steps 
forward  with  an  elaborate  bow. 

" Good  morning,  Helen." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ransom,"  very 
icily. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure?  " 

"  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  you,"  without  any  visible 
melting. 

He  assures  her  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  can  command  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
be,  and  then  endeavors  to  bring  the 
conversation  to  some  pleasant  neutral 
ground,  but  soon  finds  he  is  making 
very  little  headway.  Her  part  of  the 
conversation  is  confined  principally  to 
monosyllables.  After  struggling  awhile 
he  turns  to  Marjory  for  help. 

"  Marjory,  what  would  you  do  if  an 
angel  was  angry  with  you?  " 

"  An  angel  up  in  heaven?  " 

"  No,  Marjory,  she  still  inhabits  this 
earth," 

"Poor  Jack,"  with  great  sympathy, 
"  did  you  do  something  very  naughty?  " 
glancing  from  him  to  her  "auntie," 
who,  it  seems  to  her,  isn't  as  much  in- 
terested in  Jack  as  she  ought  to  be. 

"She  thinks  I  did,  but  I  didn't." 

"Then  I  wouldn't  do  anything,"  de- 
clares Marjory. 

"  Oh,  but  I  want  to  do  something,  so 
she  will  forgive  me,  anyway,"  with  a 
glance  at  Helen.  But  Helen  is  very 
busy  just  then,  "viewing the  landscape 
o'er." 

Marjory  is  a  little  puzzled  to  know 


why  he  should  want  to  be  forgiven 
when  he  had  not  done  anything. 

"You  know,  Marjory,  she  thinks  I 
have,  so  what  shall  I  do?  " 

"  Well,"  says  Marjory,  "  when  I  am 
naughty  and  auntie  won't  forgive  me, 
why,  I  hug  and  kiss  her  lots  and  cry  a 
great  deal  very  loud,  and  then  she 
does,"  with  great  complacency. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  one  or  all  of  those 
things  if  she  would  only  let  me,"  with 
a  laughing  glance  at  Helen,  which  she 
returns  with  a  withering  look  and  some 
remark  about  "crocodile  tears." 

His  angel  is  indeed  deeply  offended. 

"I'm  afraid,  Marjory,  that  she  would 
not  let  me,  but,"  bending  down  and 
kissing  her,  "you  kiss  her  for  me  and 
ask  her  please  to  forgive  me.  Tell  her 
I'll  never,  never  do  it  again,  and,  Mar- 
jory, keep  your  arms  around  her  neck 
until  she  says  she  will." 

For  some  minutes  they  had  been  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  rustic  seats  in  a  se- 
cluded part  of  the  park,  so  Marjory, 
having  in  her  shrewd  childish  way  de- 
cided who  the  "angel  "  is,  soon  has  her 
arms  around  Helen's  neck,  rather  to 
the  detriment  of  her  hair  and  hat,  kiss- 
ing her  vehemently  and  begging  her  to 
forgive  him.  Helen,  touched  by  the 
child's  earnestness,  smiles  in  spite  of 
herself,  which  gives  Jack  courage  to 
take  her  hand  and  draw  her  gently  to- 
ward him. 

Marjory,  quite  elated,  dances  around 
them  for  a  moment  and  then  stops. 
Things  are  not  quite  right  yet,  accord- 
ing to  her  ideas,  so  she  hastens  to  ex- 
press them. 

"When  auntie  forgives  me  she  al- 
ways kisses  me." 

"  Helen,  dear,"  he  whispers,  bending 
over  her. 

Slowly  she  raises  her  face  to  meet 
the  laughing  yet  tender  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  then — kisses  him. — Mabel 
Wood. 


A  Cuban  Milkman. 


"  How  many  cows  there  are  about 
the  streets!  "  somebody  exclaims,  and 
then  he  is  calmly  informed  that  the 
morning's  milk  is  simply  being  deliv- 
ered. A  bunch  of  cattle  and  their 
driver  stop  before  a  house,  and  the 
portero  comes  out  with  a  cup  for  the 
morning's  supply.  It  is  seen  then  that 
the  cows  are  being  milked  from  door 
to  door  by  the  dairyman,  for  this  is 
the  way  the  acute  Cuban  housewives 
have  taken  to  assure  for  their  tables 
a  lacteal  supply  which  is  entirely  fresh 
and  absolutely  pure.  Otherwise  the 
guile-loving  vender  might  dilute  the 
milk  before  delivering  it  to  his  custom- 
ers, and  craftily  stir  into  the  watery 
fluid  the  juice  of  the  sweet  potato  to 
color  it  up  to  a  duly  rich  and  creamy 
cast.  Even  with  the  cows  milked  be- 
fore the  door  one  must  continue  to 
watch  the  milkman,  for  I  have  even 
heard  of  their  having  a  rubber  bag  of 
water  concealed  under  their  loose 
frocks  and  connected  with  a  rubber 
tube  running  down  the  inside  of  the 
sleeve,  its  tip  being  concealed  in  the 
hollow  of  the  milking  hand.  Only  a 
gentle  pressure  upon  the  bag  of  water 
within  is  needed  to  thus  cause  both 
milk  and  water  to  flow  into  the  cup  at 
the  same  time.  The  milk  venders  of 
Italy  and  India  have  also  learned  their 
trade  to  perfection,  for  they  practise 
this  identical  trick. — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 

Statecraft. — "We  must  raise  rev- 
enue somehow,"  said  one  Spanish 
official. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "but 
there's  only  one  thing  that  suggests  it- 
self to  me.  Those  Americans  are  ex- 
ceedingly patient  and  good-natured.  I 
wonder  if  they'd  stand  an  import  duty 
an  all  Spanish  prisoners  landed  at  our 
ports."   

"  Papa,"  asked  Dotty,  "what  is  an 
insurgent? "  To  which  question,  Mr. 
Gilf oil  replied,  "It  is  a  man,  dearie, 
who  surges  in  after  everything  is 
over." 

"  Like  a  policeman,  papa?" 
"  Yes,  Dotty." 

The  stamps  may  be  a  nuisance 
But  one  happy  thought  you  gain, 

Every  time  you  lick  one 
It's  another  lick  at  Spain. 


How  to  Fight  Clothes*  Moths. 


The  entomologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  an  inter- 
esting bulletin  on  the  moths  which  de- 
stroy fabrics.  The  parts  about  the 
treatment  of  these  household  pests  will 
perhaps  help  some  of  our  readers. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  damage  done  by  clothes  moths, 
and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  woolens 
or  other  materials  which  they  are  likely 
to  attack  demands  constant  vigilance, 
with  frequent  inspection  and  treat- 
ment. In  general,  they  are  liable  to 
affect  injuriously  only  articles  which  are 
put  away  and  left  undisturbed  for  some 
little  time.  Articles  in  daily  or  weekly 
use,  and  apartments  frequently  aired 
and  swept,  or  used  as  living  rooms,  are 
not  apt  to  be  as  seriously  affected. 
Carpets  under  these  conditions  are 
rarely  attacked,  except  sometimes 
around  the  borders.  Agitation,  such 
as  beating,  shaking  or  brushing,  and 
exposure  to  air  and  sunlight,  are  old 
remedies  and  still  among  the  best  at 
command.  Various  repellants,  such  as 
tobacco,  camphor,  naphthaline  cones  or 
balls,  and  cedar  chips  or  sprigs,  have  a 
certain  value  if  the  garments  are  not 
already  stocked  with  eggs  or  larvae. 
The  odors  of  these  repellants  are  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  parent  moths  that 
they  are  not  apt  to  come  to  deposit 
their  eggs  as  long  as  the  odor  is  strong. 
As  it  weakens  the  protection  decreases, 
and,  if  the  eggs  or  larvae  are  already 
present,  these  odors  have  no  effect  on 
their  development;  while  if  the  moths 
are  inclosed  with  the  stored  material 
to  be  protected  by  these  repellants,  so 
that  they  cannot  escape,  they  will  of 
necessity,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the 
destructive  work  of  the  larva;  will  be 
little,  if  at  all,  restricted.  After  wool- 
ens have  been  given  a  vigorous  and 
thorough  treatment  and  aired  and  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  however,  it  is  of 
some  advantage  in  packing  them  away 
to  inclose  with  them  any  of  the  repel- 
lants mentioned.  Cedar  chests  and 
wardrobes  are  of  value  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  of  the  material  from  in- 
festation when  stored  away;  but,  as  the 
odor  of  the  wood  is  largely  lost  with 
age,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
protection  greatly  decreases.  Furs  and 
such  garments  may  also  be  stored  in 
boxes  or  trunks  which  have  been  lined 
with  the  heavy  tar  paper  used  in  build- 
ings. New  papering  should  be  given 
to  such  receptacles  every  year  or  two. 
Similarly,  the  tarred  paper  moth  bags 
are  of  some  value;  always,  however, 
first  subjecting  the  materials  to  the 
treatment  outlined  above. 

To  protect  carpets,  clothes  and  cloth- 
covered  furniture,  furs,  etc. , they  should 
be  thoroughly  beaten,  shaken,  brushed 
and  exposed  as  long  as  practicable  to 
the  sunlight.  The  brushing  of  garments 
is  a  very  important  consideration,  to 
remove  the  eggs  or  young  larvae  which 
might  escape  notice.  Such  material 
can  then  be  hung  away  in  clothes  clos- 
ets which  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and,  if  necessary,  sprayed  with  benzine 
about  the  cracks  of  the  floor  and  the 
baseboards.  If  no  other  protection  be 
given,  they  should  be  examined  at  least 
once  a  month,  brushed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

It  would  be  more  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  so  inclose  or  wrap  up  such 
material  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
the  moths  to  it,  after  it  has  once  been 
thoroughly  treated  and  aired.  This  can 
be  easily  effected  in  the  case  of  cloth- 
ing and  furs  by  wrapping  them  up 
tightly  in  stout  paper  or  enclosing  in 
well-made  bags  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth 
or  strong  paper.  Dr.  Howard  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  is  inexpensive, 
and  which  he  has  found  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. For  a  small  sum  he  secured 
a  number  of  the  large  pasteboard 
boxes,  such  as  tailors  use,  and  in  these 
packs  away  all  winter  clothing,  gum- 
ming a  strip  of  wrapping  paper  around 
the  edge,  so  as  to  seal  up  the  box  com- 
pletely and  leave  no  cracks.  These 
boxes,  with  care,  will  last  many  years. 
With  thorough  preliminary  treatment, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  tar- 
impregnated  paper  sacks  sold  as  moth 
protectors,  which  may  be  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  odor. 

In  the  case  of  cloth-covered  furniture 


and  cloth-lined  carriages,  which  are 
stored  or  left  unused  for  considerable 
periods,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  spray  them  once  in  two  months  with 
benzine  or  naphtha  to  protect  them 
from  moths.  These  substances  can  be 
applied  very  readily  with  any  small 
spraying  device,  and  will  not  harm  the 
material,  but  caution  must  be  exercised 
on  account  of  their  inflammability. 
Another  means  of  protecting  such  arti- 
cles is  to  sponge  them  very  carefully 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  alcohol,  made  just  strong 
enough  not  to  leave  a  white  stain. 

A  few  years  ago  the  creditors  of  a 
well-known  artist  had  a  meeting,  and 
submitted  to  him  a  proposition,  which 
was  refused.  Another  meeting  resulted 
in  a  second  proposition,  and  the  artist 
likewise  refused  to  consider  that. 

"But,  Mr.  — ,"  at  last  spoke  up  one 
exasperated  man,  "  we  are  merely  try- 
ing to  get  you  out  of  your  difficulties." 

"My  difficulties!"  the  artist  replied, 
appearing  greatly  astonished.  "  My 
difficulties,  I  understand  you  to  say? 
Why,  gentlemen,  these  are  not  my  diffi- 
culties— they  are  yours." 

Higgs — Hello,  where  have  you  been 
this  long  time? 
Diggs— Up  in  the  Klondike. 
Higgs — Have  any  luck? 
Diggs — You  bet. 
Higgs — What  was  it? 
Diggs — Got  back  again. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


How  to  Cook  Corn. — Corn  on  the 
cob  is  not  always  cooked  properly.  To 
have  this  nutritious  vegetable  in  per- 
fection the  husks  should  be  left  on  the 
ear  until  just  before  cooking.  Remove 
the  husks  and  plunge  the  ears  into 
boiling  water.  Cook  from  five  to  eight 
minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
corn.  Do  not  salt  the  cooking  water, 
as  it  tends  to  toughen  the  corn. 

German  Cucumber  Sandwich. — Peel 
the  large  cucumbers,  cut  in  quarters 
lengthwise  and  cut  off  the  inside.  Slice 
very  thin  and  let  stand  in  cold  salted 
water  until  they  are  soft.  Drain  and 
press  between  towels  to  remove  all  the 
water.  Butter  thin  rounds  of  brown 
bread,  cover  with  a  layer  of  the 
cucumber,  season  with  a  thick  French 
dressing,  and  cover  with  another  but- 
tered round  of  bread. 

Toasted  Cheese  With  Eggs. — Grate 
one-half  of  a  pound  of  dry  cheese.  Soak 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  stale  bread 
crumbs  in  a  little  milk  for  twenty  min- 
utes ;  drain  off  what  is  not  taken  up  by 
the  bread.  Beat  the  latter  until 
smooth,  then  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but- 
ter, one  teaspoonful  of  made  custard, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  the 
grated  cheese.  Spread  on  slices  of  dry 
toast,  and  brown  quickly  in  a  very  hot 
oven. 

Indian  Pudding.  —  For  dinner,  a 
most  delicious  pudding  may  be  made 
from  cornmeal.  One  quart  of  milk, 
boiled  in  a  farina  kettle.  When  boil- 
ing, add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  fine 
cornmeal  mixed  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  wheat  flour.  Stir  thoroughly. 
When  done,  set  off  the  stove  and  let 
cool,  then  add  the  yolks  of  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Make 
a  meringue  of  the  whites.  Bake  the 
pudding  a  delicate  brown,  spread  over 
it  the  meringue,  placing  the  whole  in 
the  oven  a  moment  to  brown. 

Peach  Fritters. — Made  either  with 
fresh  or  canned  fruit.  Lay  the  halves 
of  ripe,  tender  peaches  on  a  flat  dish, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  let  stand  for 
an  hour.  Dip  each  piece  separately  in 
batter  and  cook  to  a  golden  brown  in 
deep,  boiling  fat.  The  batter  should 
be  mixed  several  hours  before  it  is 
needed.  Batter  :  One-half  cup  of  cold 
water,  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
add  to  this  gradually  an  even  cupful  of 
sifted  flour,  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil. 
Beat  vigorously  for  three  minutes. 
Just  before  using  add  pinch  of  salt  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth. 
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as  follows 
r  bushel : 

Dec. 
63fi@  62*£ 
62?,®  63?, 
63><@  ta\ 
62*®  62 
62  ®  Sltt 
61  *»®  62V4 


May. 


 @- 

I  18  ®1 
1  16^®- 


Chlcago  Wheat  Futures 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  pe 

Sept. 

Wednesday  I  65»j®  65la 

Thursday   64*®  66* 

Friday   66>,®  64% 

Saturday   65  @  63* 

Monday   63?,®  62?i 

Tuesday   63  ®  63% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  9Kd  5s  4  d 

Thursday   58  9%i  5s   4  d 

Friday   58  10  d  5s  4*d 

Saturday   5s  9hii\  5s  3%a 

Monday   5s   7M  6s  3H<1 

Tuesday   5s   7%i  58  3;*d 

San  Francisco  Futares. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dee. 

Thursday  il  20?,®1  21  >„ 

Friday   1  20  ®1  18H 

Saturday   1  17*®1  15% 

MoDday   1  16«@1  15* 

Tuesday   1  15V<ul  15?» 

Wednesday   1  15?,@1  13*   ®  

Wheat. 

The  bear  element  has  continued  to  have  the 
upper  hand  in  the  wheat  market  since  last  re- 
view, both  abroad  and  here.  As  for  several 
weeks  preceding,  the  business  transacted  was 
largely  on  paper  and  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter. The  decline  here  was  about  7Ytc  per 
cental  on  Call  Board,  and  would-be  buyers  in 
the  open  market  endeavored  to  talk  down 
prices  for  spot  wheat  to  same  extent.  In 
Liverpool  there  was  a  decline  equivalent  to 
5c  per  cental  in  September  wheat,  but  only 
about  l,'4c  drop  in  price  of  December.  In  Chi- 
cago market  the  loss  to  September  wheat  dur- 
ing the  week  approximated  2L/ic  per  bushel, 
but  on  December  option  iytc  about  covered 
the  depreciation  for  the  week.  While  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  accurately  forecast  the 
future  of  wheat  at  any  time,  it  may  be  stated 
on  general  principles  that  with  the  price 
down  to  or  below  cost  of  production  it  is  not  a 
good  time  to  sell.  As  California  is  buying 
some  wheat  on  the  outside  this  season,  she 
may  be  regarded  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
purchase  at  low  figures. 

Another  cargo  of  wheat  has  cleared  from 
this  port  since  last  review,  making  two  for 
the  current  month  to  date,  both  for  Europe, 
and  being  just  the  same  number  as  went  out 
from  here  during  month  of  July.  In  addition 
to  above  a  miscellaneous  cargo  was  cleared 
Monday  for  London,  including  120  tons  wheat ; 
and  another  one  Tuesday  for  Liverpool,  the 
latter  vessel  taking  1200  short  tons,  value 
$28,400.  The  export  movement  from  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  necessarily  light  the  current  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  very  limited  stocks  of  grain. 
Most  of  the  wheat  now  available  for  either 
domestic  use  or  export  trade  is  from  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  this  is  likely  tocontinue 
to  be  the  case  until  next  crop  becomes  avail- 
able. Not  only  is  the  outward  movement  be- 
ing restricted  by  light  supplies  of  wheat,  but 
also  by  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  in  consequence 
a  hardening  of  freight  rates.  Deep-sea  ships 
have  been  lately  attracted  from  here  to  west 
coast  of  South  America  to  carry  nitrate  thence 
to  Europe,  better  figures  being  obtained  for 
the  same  than  have  been  lately  current  here 
in  the  wheat  carrying  trade.  Indications  now 
are  that  ocean  freights  are  more  likely  to  rule 
higher  than  lower  in  the  near  future.  A  ship 
arrived  at  this  port  under  charter  the  current 
week  at  £1  8s  9d  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United 
Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk. 
Charters  are  difficult  to  effect  at  this  writing 
under  £1  10s  for  above  voyage.  Vessels  are 
securing  £1  15s  from  Portland  for  same  des- 
tination. The  total  disengaged  shipping  in 
port  shows  a  registered  tonnage  of  less  than 
30,000  tons,  while  the  list  a  year  ago  footed  up 
over  100,000  tons.  The  engaged  list  for  wheat 
at  this  writing  represents  a  carrying  capacity 
of  only  30,000  tons,  and  some  of  the  twelve 
ships  making  up  the  total  are  privileged  to 
carry  other  merchandise  as  whole  or  part 
cargo.  A  year  ago  the  engaged  list  of  ships 
for  wheat  represented  a  carrying  capacity  of 
a  little  over  100,000  tons. 

California  Milling  II  22K@1  27tf 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  ®1  17% 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @l  20 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   120   @1  25 

Walla  Walla  Club    1  10  ®1  17* 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  00  @1  10 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  .Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  «1.21!,;@1.13%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.18@1.16^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.15%@ 
1.1354;  May  1899,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations          7s10d@7slld  6s4d<a6s5d 

Freight  rates              23^®26*s  •  27K@88S£s 

Local  market             11.57tf@1.62H  I1.15®1.20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Market  has  ruled  quiet  since  last  review 
and  has  failed  to  display  any  firmness.  Large 
transfers  have  been  difficult  to  effect,  except 
at  radical  concessions  from  current  quotations, 
buyers  expecting  to  be  able  to  operate  to 


better  advantage  a  little  later  on.  Stocks 
now  on  market  are  not  very  heavy. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (3  15@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  40®3  65 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  00®4  15 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  15®4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00®4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00®4  25 

Barley. 

Further  declines  were  effected  in  values 
for  this  cereal  the  past  week,  both  in  the 
sample  market  and  on  Call  Board,  but  depres- 
sion was  most  pronounced  in  values  of  futures, 
the  speculative  and  bear  element  having 
much  better  opportunity  to  assert  themselves 
and  carry  their  point  in  the  market  for  op 
tions,  where  coin  and  paper  are  the  only  re 
qu'sites  necessary  for  tradiLg,  than  in  the 
open  or  actual  market  where  business  is 
based  on  immediate  deliveries  of  grain.  No 
special  reason  was  advanced  for  the  down 
ward  movement.  Wheat  was  sagging  most 
of  the  time,  and  when  wheat  is  drooping, 
barley  generally  follows  suit  is  the  specula- 
tive market,  even  though  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  two  cereals,  as  regards  available 
supplies,  probable  requirements,  etc.,  are 
wholly  at  variance.  Two  shipments,  7300 
centals  barley,  went  forward  this  week  by 
sailing  vessel  for  England.  There  are  moder- 
ately free  arrivals  of  barley  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  but  there  is  not  much  coming 
forward  from  any  California  point,  nor  is 
there  prospect  of  much  being  received  from 
any  part  of  this  State  at  any  time  during  the 
current  season. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  15  @l  17H 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  12K®1  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PKICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.1434@1.12'4. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  I  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  11.14® 
1.13;  May,  1899,$—^®  . 

Oats. 

The  market  has  continued  devoid  of  firm- 
ness, with  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  medium 
grades  and  demand  for  the  same  slow.  Buy- 
ers are  operating  only  as  a  rule  as  immediate 
necessities  compel  them  to,  expecting  liberal 
receipts  from  the  north  during  the  next  few 
months  and  a  decidedly  easy  market.  Fancy 
oats  are  scarce  and  very  low  grade  are  also  in 
quite  limited  stock. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22*@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  17%®1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12tf@l  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27K@1  32H 

Black  Russian    ®  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

Market  for  this  cereal  cannot  be  said  to  be 
materially  better  or  worse  than  last  noted. 
Demand  is  not  brisk,  especially  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  There  are  fair  supplies  of  Large 
White  and  Large  Yellow,  the  later  being 
principally  imported  product,  while  stocks  of 
the  former  include  considerable  domestic. 
The  Small  Yellow  on  market  was  all  grown  in 
this  State,  but  supplies  of  the  same  are  at  pres- 
ent too  light  to  admit  of  angthing  like  whole- 
sale trading. 

Large  White,  good  to  choloe  1  10  ®1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  07H@1  12H 

Small  Yellow  1  25  ®  — 

eastern  Mixed  1  05  ®1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ¥  fb   —  ®  — 

Rye. 

Buyers  are  few  and  offerings  are  also  ilm- 
ited.  To  effect  free  purchases,  however,  the 
payment  of  higher  figures  than  are  now  war- 
ranted as  a  quotation  would  be  necessary. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  15  ®1  17* 

Buckwheat. 

Not  enough  doing  in  this  cereal  to  enable 
the  giving  of  more  than  nominal  quotations. 
There  are  practically  no  offerings  from  first 
hands. 

Good  to  choice  176  @190 

Silverskin   —  &  — 

Beans. 

Values  for  most  varieties  of  White  beans  are 
being,  in  the  main,  fairly  well  sustained,  es- 
pecially when  the  light  trading  in  progress  is 
considered.  Most  holders  are  confident  that 
better  prices  will  rule  later  on,  basing  their 
belief  on  present  light  supplies  and  poor  pros- 
pects for  coming  crop.  Limas  are  not  being 
urged  to  sale  at  less  than  full  current  rates, 
but  market  for  this  variety  is  being  handi- 
capped to  some  extent  by  tolerably  heavy 
stocks  East  and  in  Europe.  Should  there  be 
none  grown  this  year,  there  would  be  enough 
to  satisfy  all  normal  inquiry  the  current  sea- 
son. A  shipment  of  1000  sacks  Lima  beans 
was  made  this  week  by  sailing  vessel  for 
England.  Colored  beans  met  with  little  de- 
mand from  any  quarter,  and  for  most  varie- 
ties of  latter  class  the  drift  of  values  was  In 
favor  of  buyers,  this  being  especially  the  case 
with  Bayos  and  Pinks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  ®2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laav  Washington   1  80  ®1  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  25  @2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choloe   2  50  ®2  60 

Reds   2  75  @300 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  15  ®3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25   @3  35 

Horse  Beans   1  60  ®1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  recent  advices  by  mail,  the 
bean  market  is  outlined  as  follows  by  a  New 


York  authority,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-Bb. 
bushel : 

Considerable  demand  developed  for  Marrow  In 
anticipation  of  export  orders  and  so  much  stock 
was  bought  at  J1.50  that  on  Wednesday  holders 
refused  to  accept  that  price  and  late  in  the  day 
business  was  done  at  $1.55.  Thursday  11.60  became 
the  general  asking  price  and  sales  since  then  have 
been  on  that  basis  with  market  strong  and  holders 
trying  to  force  price  still  higher  at  the  close. 
Medium  and  Pea  hive  had  only  a  moderate  de- 
mand but  choice  stock  has  been  held  steadily  at 
unchanged  prices.  White  Kidney  have  had  no  de- 
mand of  Importance  and  nave  declined  to  11.95 
with  buyers  seldom  offering  over  $1.90.  Black 
Turtle  Soup  quiet  and  without  new  feature.  Yel- 
low Eye  dull  and  weak  with  sales  5®10c  lower. 
California  Lima  have  had  more  attention  and 
show  a  slight  advance;  quotable  $i.30@2.32*. 
Green  Peas  have  been  well  sustained  under  favor 
able  western  advices. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  nothing  warranting  changing  quo- 
tations for  dried  peas  of  any  sort,  but  choice 
to  select  might  bring  a  little  more  than  fig- 
ures below  quoted. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   l  66  ®1  75 

Wool. 

A  very  quiet  week  has  been  experienced  in 
the  wool  market,  no  grade  receiving  any  note- 
worthy attention.  Choice,  bright  Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  fleeces  were  salable  in  a  mod- 
erate way  at  previous  figures  realized  for  this 
description,  but  more  common  grades  were  al- 
most wholly  neglected.  Quotations  remained 
as  before,  still  outside  or  extreme  figures 
were  more  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  holders 
than  with  the  views  of  buyers.  Fall  shearing 
has  begun  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  ar- 
rivals of  fall  clip  are  expected  on  market  the 
coming  week.  That  the  condition  of  the  fall 
clip  will  be  desirable  or  that  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after  is  not  probable.  Quotable  values 
for  these  wools  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16tt 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®15 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .11  ®13 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  ®15 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®13 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®1I 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  19  @15 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®U 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  activity  in  the 
hop  market,  either  on  local  or  foreign  account. 
While  there  are  not  many  1897  hops  now  offer- 
ing, there  are  more  than  can  be  accommodated 
with  immediate  custom,  even  at  low  figures. 
New  hops  are  expected  on  market  in  whole- 
sale quantity  at  an  early  day.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  much  better 
prices  for  new  than  have  been  lately  prevail- 
ing for  last  year's  product. 
Good  to  choice,  1897  crop   8  @Vi% 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New 
York  furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market : 

There  is  scarcely  anything  doing  here;  all  inter- 
ested watching  the  developments  of  the  growing 
crop,  and  it  Is  simply  a  waiting  market,  though 
latest  advices  tend  to  Impart  a  little  more  confi- 
dence to  sellers  than  was  the  case  a  week  ago.  As 
regards  the  growing  State  crop  the  general  opin- 
ion appears  to  be  that  quality  is  good,  though 
quantity  thought  to  be  less  than  last  year.  From 
the  Pacific  coast  the  reports  have  been  unfavor- 
able, though  improving  somewhat  towards  the 
close,  Washington  crop  Is  thought  to  he  rather 
larger.  From  California  the  general  idea  is  that 
crop  will  be  later  and  show  a  falling  off  from  last 
year.  Continental  advices  are  very  conflicting  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  though  quality  thought 
to  be  as  good  as  last  year  but  quantity  lighter. 
English  advices  are  very  unfavorable  and  not  as 
good  as  as  week  ago.  Weather  has  been  cold  and 
rainy  and  unless  they  have  hot  sunshiny  weather 
soon  to  clear  away  the  blight  the  crop  will  be  de- 
cidedly short. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  been  rulingslightly 
firmer,  arrivals  and  offerings  showing  some 
reduction  as  compared  with  a  month  or  more 
preceding.  The  firmness  was  confined  more 
particularly,  however,  to  best  qualities  of 
stable  hay,  this  description  having  Inclined  in 
favor  of  the  selling  and  producing  interest 
most  of  the  time  since  the  current  season 
opened.  There  is  really  no  fancy  Wheat  hay 
on  market.  Some  about  as  choice  as  is  ob- 
tainable this  year  went  the  current  week  at 
$18.  Straw  was  offered  rather  freely  and  at 
generally  easy  figures. 

Wheat  13  00®  17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®  16  00 

Oat  11  00®16  50 

Barley  11  00®  13  00 

Timothy  12  00®  14  50 

Alfalfa  11  00@12  50 

Compressed  13  00@17  00 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  65 

MUUtuffs. 

Market  was  not  heavily  stocked  with  any 
description  quoted  herewith,  but  supplies 
were  sufficient  to  give  buyers  all  they  re- 
quired. Values  remained  quotably  in  about 
same  position  as  at  date  of  former  review. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  00®20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50@25  50 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 


Business  in  Mustard  seed  is  stagnant,  ow- 
ing to  absence  of  supplies  admitting  of  whole- 
sale operations.  There  is  a  little  of  both 
Yellow  and  Btowd  of  cultivated  seed  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers,  but  no  Wild  Mustard,  and 
there  will  be  nope  this  season.  Flaxseed  of 
new  crop  is  expected  in  wholesale  quantity  at 
an  early  day.  Quotations  throughout  remain 
nominally  as  before. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — ®— 

Flax  5  00®2  25 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Stfe  Speedr  and  FoiIUm  Curt 
The  Safnt,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   lmpoinbli  to  produce  tear  or  blemub. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKKlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  chara-es  paid,  with  fntl  directions 
(or  lu  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


S«40E 

REPA1B1IK0UTFIT  *'2 
Boor,  S-ot  MpRuMnRc-u'tit** 


PRICE,  S2.BO.  PKICE,  »1.50. 

HOOK.ER   <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AHD— 

HH  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produoe  Exchange. 

«T Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Intercut. 


Per  lb. 

Canary   2%m\ 

Rape  2K(a>3 

Hemp  8<K«B8fc 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @_ 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  little  now  doing  in  Grain  bags,  as 
is  usual  at  this  advanced  date  in  the  season. 
While  market  is  weak,  there  is  no  probability 
of  prices  going  materially  lower,  as  present 
figures  afford  no  profit  to  importers.  Dealers 
will  doubtless  carry  stocks  into  next  season 
rather  than  make  noteworthy  cuts  on  exist- 
ing low  rates.  Wool  sacks  are  moving  into 
the  interior  in  a  moderate  way  on  account  of 
fall  clip,  with  prices  for  same  unchanged. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  62<4®4  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  !   9*®  10 

Bean  bags   4M®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5!4®  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

An  easy  and  quiet  market  is  noted  for  hides, 
with  prospects  that  any  changes  In  quotable 
values  in  the  near  future  will  be  to  lower 
figures.  Pelts  are  not  in  active  request  at 
prices  now  ruling.  Tallow  market  is  fairly 
steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Oulle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs   — ®\0%       —  @  9% 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9%      g%@  9 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   9  ®  9H       8  @  %% 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9%       —  @  8% 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  60  lbs  — @  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9        —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®10        — ®  9 

Dry  Hides   16@16*     13  ®13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5         — ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18020       16  @— 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00®  1  10 

Dry  Colts' Hides  26  ®60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  90  @1  26 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  70  ®90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  38  ®60 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  ®30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27H®S0 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22M 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides  10  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3%&  3\ 

Tallow,  No.  2   2%@  3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  80  ®37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins  6  ®10 

Honey. 

Stocks  are  of  very  moderate  volume,  both  of 
Comb  and  Extracted,  and  market  remains 
firm  at  ruling  rates,  especially  for  Water 
White  or  Light  Amber  of  desirable  flavor. 
There  is  a  fair  local  demand  and  some  busi- 
ness on  foreign  account.  The  bark  J.  C. 
Glade,  clearing  Monday  for  Europe,  took  808 
cases,  valued  at  $6250. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   b%(jo  6 

White  Comb,  ;  n>  frames   9  ®10 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  S% 

Beeswax. 

Market  presents  a  healthy  tone.  More 
than  is  offering  could  be  readily  and  advan- 
tageously placed. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  926 
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l.lve  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  commanding  virtually  the  same  fig- 
ures as  have  been  current  for  some  weeks 
past.  Offerings  of  choice  are  not  heavy,  but 
are  proving  sufficient  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Mutton  continues  in  sufficient  supply 
to  keep  the  market  more  favorable  to  buyers 
than  otherwise.  Hogs  were  in  fair  request, 
both  for  packing  and  immediate  use,  and 
values  were  well  maintained  at  current 
range. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  #  lb   6  @  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality    5  @  5y, 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5^@6c;  wethers   6  @  6y4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @  4U 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3<A®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  @  4H 

Hogs,  feeders   3  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4%®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6H@  7 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  6 

Lamb,  Spring,  TfUb   7  @  7tf 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  California 
poultry,  but  only  choice  young  of  medium  to 
large  size  or  extra  quality  of  old,  which  were 
large  and  fat,  were  favored  with  a  prompt 
market  at  anything  approaching  satisfactory 
figures.  Turkeys  ruled  lower  than  preceding 
week.  Very  small  broilers  were  difficult  to 
place.    Old  ducks  were  in  very  poor  request. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  12W@  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  14   ®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  $  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00@6  00 

Fryers  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  5n@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  2  50@4  50 

Ducks,  old  2  50@3  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  00®  1  25 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  50@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 

Batter. 

A  slight  hardening  in  values  has  been  ex- 
perienced, mainly  for  most  select  qualities  of 
creamery  and  dairy  product,  quotable  rates 
showing  an  advance  of  about  a  cent  per  lt>., 
with  some  sales  at  figures  a  little  higher  than 
below  noted.  Select  dairy  roll  is  the  scarcest 
article  on  the  list.  Packed  and  cold  storage 
butter  is  in  good  supply. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  24  @25 

Creamery  firsts  23  @24 

Creamery  seconds  22  @23 

Dairy  select  22  @23 

Dairy  seconds  17  @20 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  ohoice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ©16 

Cheese. 

Market  is  firm  for  gilt-edged  new  of  mild 
flavor,  this  sort  arriving  very  sparingly,  and 
is  bound  to  be  in  light  supply  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  Stocks  of  held  cheese  and 
of  ordinary  fresh  are  of  sufficient  volume  for 
the  demand,  and  market  for  these  descrip- 
tions is  not  particularly  firm. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10  @— 

California,  good  to  ohoice   9  @  2% 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @  9 

California  Cheddar   9H@U 

California,  "Young  Amerioas"   9H@H 

Eggs. 

Prices  kept  close  to  the  figures  of  previous 
week.  The  urgent  demand  for  domestic  was 
confined  mainly  to  most  select,  coming  direct 
from  near-by  henneries  or  ranches.  As  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case,  some  of  superior 
quality  brought  higher  rates  than  were  war- 
ranted as  a  quotation.  Eastern  and  cold  stor- 
age eggs  continued  in  liberal  supply,  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  consumers  were 
furnished  from  this  stock. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..20  @22y, 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

Eastern,  as  to  seotion  and  grading  15K@20 

Vegetables. 

Market  was  well  supplied  with  most  de 

scriptions  of  vegetables  now  in  season.  It 
was  the  exception  where  brisk  demand  was 
experienced  and  the  general    tendency  of 

prices  was  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Values  for 
onions  inclined  to  lower  levels.  Tomatoes  sold 
at  a  marked  reduction  from  previous  rates. 
Corn  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  ohoice,  *  box   — ®  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box             — @  — 

Beans,  String,*  ft                               IK®  2H 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  ft                                 2®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  *  lb                               — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb                                   2®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100                 60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz                                BO®  — 

Corn,  Green,*  sack  30®  75 

Corn,  Alameda,  *  crate                         75®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box                25®  35 

Cucumbers,  *  small  box                          15®  20 

Egg  Plant,  *  large  box                           25®  50 

Garlic,  *  lb                                             2®  2tf 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  *  lb                        — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box                              35®  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice                  60®  75 

Onions,  New  Red                                   30®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft                      2V4®  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  *  saok   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  large  box            25®  40 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  large  box                       35®  50 

Pickles,  No.  I,  *  box                               75®  90 

Piokles,  No.  2,  *  box                               40®  50 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  *  box                        — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  *  bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  *  small  box                  — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  *  large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box                          25®  50 

Tomatoes,  *  small  box   — ®  — 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  were  a  little  more  lib- 
eral, as  compared  with  the  demand,  than  for 
several  weeks  previous ;  but  there  was  no 
glut  of  choice  qualities.  Market  for  ordinary 
stock  was  rather  favorable  to  buyers.  Sweets 
were  in  much  lighter  supply  most  of  the  week 
than  immediately  prior  to  last  review. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   50@1  20 

Burbanks.PetalumaandTomales,  ftctl  — @  — 


Burbanks,  Humboldt,  *  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   — @  — 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  *  cental  2  50@3  00 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 
The  market  for  fresh  fruit  presented  as  a 
whole  a  much  better  condition  than  during 
preceding  week.  There  was  a  fair  clean-up 
of  the  previous  glut  of  Pears,  Peaches  and 
Plums,  particularly  of  the  first  two  named. 
Desirable  Pears  and  Peaches  have  been 
bringing  improved  figures,  with  no  surplus  of 
choice  of  either  kind,  canners  absorbing  offer- 
ings of  this  description  promptly  at  prevail- 
ing rates.  Green  3-inch  Bartletts  in  first- 
class  condition  were  in  especially  good 
request,  bringing  up  to  $40  per  ton.  Cling 
Peaches  of  large  size  and  fine  quality  were 
also  in  active  demand  on  canning  account,  but 
arrivals  of  this  description  were  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  noteworthy  wholesale 
operations.  Plums  did  not  sell  at  a  much 
higher  range  of  values  than  preceding  week, 
but  prices  averaged  considerably  better  and 
offerings  in  most  instances  met  with  more 
prompt  sale  than  was  accorded  them  imme- 
diately prior  to  last  issue.  Grapes  of  most 
varieties  in  season  were  in  larger  receipt 
than  at  any  previous  date  this  season  and 
ordinary  sorts  sold  at  materially  reduced  fig- 
ures. Isabellas  of  high  grade  were  not  plen- 
tiful and  brought  very  good  prices.  Tokays 
were  also  in  limited  supply  and  such  as 
showed  high  color  were  favored  with  prompt 
demand  and  a  firm  market.  Berries  were  not 
in  heavy  supply  and  most  kinds  brought  fully 
as  good  figures  as  last  quoted.  Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  all  in 
liberal  supply  and  cheaper  than  last  week. 
Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-B>.  box —  75®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  50-lb.  box —     30®  50 

Blackberries,  *  chest   3  00®  3  50 

Cantaloupes,  *  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Currants,  *  chest   — ®  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   1  00®  1  25 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  60 

Gooseberries,  *  ft   — ®  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   50®  60 

Grapes,  Isabella,  *  crate   I  25®  1  75 

Grapes,  White,  *  crate   35®  60 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  *  box  and  crate..     30®  60 

Grapes,  Malaga,  ft  crate   50®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   50®  60 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  *  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ft  crate   60®  75 

Nectarines,  Red,  *  box   40®  60 

Nectarines,  White  *  box   35®  50 

Mutmeg  Melon,  *  box   40®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  *  60-Ib.  box   40®  1  10 

Pears,  Green,  Bartlett,  *  ton  10  00@40  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  *  large  box   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  *  chest          8  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Peaches,  *  box   30®  85 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  *  ton.  .30  00«x60  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 20  00@30  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  *  box   20®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  *  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  *  ton   8  00@12  00 

Prunes,  *  box  or  crate   25®  60 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  *  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100   5  00@20  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evorated  fruits 
is  showing  in  the  main  a  firm  tone.  Apricots 
are  mostly  in  second  hands.  There  is  no  like- 
lihood that  the  market  will  be  bnrdened  with 
offerings  of  this  variety  at  any  time  the  cur- 
rent season.  Peaches  are  not  lacking  for  at- 
tention, choice  to  fancy  unpacked  meeting 
with  prompt  custom  at  7%@8c,  and  some 
transfers  are  made  at  a  slight  advance  on 
these  figures.  Peeled  Peaches  are  not  offer- 
ing in  noteworthy  quantity,  and  market  for 
same  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  buyers. 
Nectarines  are  beginning  to  arrive  and  are 
selling  at  figures  correspondingly  good  with 
those  current  on  Peaches.  Only  small  quanti- 
ties of  Pears  have  thus  far  come  forward,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  heavy 
receipts.  Prices  are  on  a  materially  higher 
plane  than  last  season  and  are  not  apt  to  re- 
cede from  existing  levels.  Transfers  thus  far 
of  new  Evaporated  Apples  for  future  delivery 
have  been  mainly  at  7c  for  60-ft  boxes.  Prune 
market  is  quiet,  and  is  easier  in  tone,  especi- 
ally for  the  small  sizes.  Santa  Clara  fours 
are  now  quoted  at  3%@3%c,  as  to  quality  and 
other  conditions.  On  Prunes  from  other  sec- 
tions 3%c  is  a  full  quotation  for  the  four  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  ®11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12H®15 

Apples,  in  boxes   6%®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   —  @ — 

Nectarines,  White   6W@  VA 

Nectarines,  Red   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8tf 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5V4@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6  @  6H 

50— 60's   4H@  i% 

60— 70's   3'4@  4 

70— 80's   3M@  3W 

80— 90's   3  @  3H 

90-100's   23K®— 

Above  figures  are  on  basis  of  3M@3Ko  for  4 
sizes.  Prunes  in  boxes,  Kc  higher  for  25-to  boxes, 
%c  higher  for  50-tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3Yt@  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3J<®  3^4 

Prunes,  Silver   ?  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4^4 

Apples,  quartered   4K@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5H®  6V4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   ®  1W 

The  following  report  of  the  Eastern  dried 
fruit  market  comes  through  by  recent  mail 
from  New  York : 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  very  fair  jobbing 
demand  during  the  past  week  and  with  light 
offerings  market  rules  firm  with  prices  showing  a 


slight  advance.  New  fruit  for  September  and 
October  delivery,  however,  has  been  offered  with 
more  freedom  and  at  lower  prices;  sales  of  prime 
have  been  made  as  low  as  7!4c  and  7J£  is  high  for 
strictly  prime  wood-dried.  Sun-dried  apples  have 
had  a  very  good  inquiry  and  rule  firm  at  the  higher 
figures  quoted.  No  chops  offering  but  futures  weak 
and  lower,  stock  offering  for  fall  delivery  at2%c. 
Cores  and  skins  quiet  and  rather  nominal;  new 
offered  at  2J4c,  with  2c  bid  for  September  or  later 
delivery.  New  raspberries  have  had  considerable 
speculative  demand  and  market  is  firm  at  10@ 
10^c,  though  those  figures  might  be  shaded  slight- 
ly for  old.  Very  little  doing  in  blackberries  and 
huckleberries  also  quiet.  Cherries  have  had  some 
inquiry  and  tone  is  quite  firm  at  8V4c.  California 
fruit,  especially  apricots,  has  had  more  attention 
and  rules  firm  and  higher. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @  8 

Raisins. 

Prices  for  new  crop  have  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Although  large  seeding  plants  were  destroyed 
by  the  big  fire  at  Fresno,  it  is  believed  there 
will  be  no  serious  delay  in  filling  orders  for 
seeded  raisins.  There  is  a  little  jobbing 
trade  in  old  raisins,  with  prices  for  the  same 
quotably  unchanged. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  *  ft  3y,®— 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  1W@2 

Sultanas  2Vt@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  13&@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  ®\% 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  not  quotable.  Lemons  are  in 
larger  supply,  and  market  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  last  quoted.  Limes  remain  against 
buyers,  with  stocks  small  and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges— Navel  *  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet    — ®  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  *  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   9  00@10  00 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nuts. 

Market  for  almonds  is  firm,  owing  to  light 
crop  and  small  spot  supplies.  Walnuts  are 
without  quotable  change,  but  market  cannot 
be  termed  firm.  For  peanuts  of  prime  to 
choice  qua^ty,  values  are  being  well  sus- 
tained. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  10  @11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7%®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   I   ®  4'/, 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @  8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  6% 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  iy, 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  for  young  or  new  wine  is  at 
present  in  dull  and  depressed  condition. 
Among  causes  for  this  may  be  mentioned  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  during  a  portion 
of  last  summer,  which  rendered  the  vintage 
of  1897  much  inferior  to  that  of  previous  year, 
and  in  consequence,  the  1897  wine  is  not  being 
generally  sought  after.  The  market  for  last 
year's  claret  is  quotable  at  9rg)10c  per  gallon 
wholesale,  with  14@16c  asked  in  a  small  way, 
and  some  selected  stock  held  still  higher. 
Sonoma  claret  of  last  year's  vintage  is  being 
offered  freely,  however,  at  10c,  San  Francisco 
delivery.  That  the  market  can  be  much 
worse  is  doubtful,  while  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  by  holding  the  improvement 
in  price  will  more  than  offset  the  cost  of 
carrying. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leadiug  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  \Same  Time 
July  l,  '98.  \  Last  Year 


Flour,  M-sks   77,789 

Wheat,  ctls  111,752 

Barley,  ctls   24,240 

Oats,  ctls   8,840 

Corn,  ctls   7,325 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   9,616 

Potatoes,  sks   22,349 

Onions,  sks   2,691 

Hay,  tons   4,190 

Wool,  bales   801 

Hops,  bales  


629,795 
430,528 
163,436 
50,910 
20,445 
2,905 
-25,421 
145,654 
34,822 
25,709 
9,314 
418 


733,456 
1,216,377 
1,159,769 
56.495 
31,559 
6.060 
69,696 
162,642 
23,951 
29,149 
12,501 
358 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  129,396 

Wheat,  ctls   55,097 

Barley,  ctls   1,511 

Oats,  ctls   10 

Corn,  ctls   51 

Beans,  sks   1,599 

Hay,  bales   326 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   787 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,792 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  I,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

435,620 

438,096 

255,413 

888,095 

30,019 

576,442 
3,336 
6,854 

3,432 

2,712 

7,781 

51,940 

5,787 

13.695 

488,670 

494,100 

81,881 

61,419 

362 

930 

7,230 

30,453 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  uates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  Hs  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 


POTASH. 

To  underfeed  and  overwork 
an  animal  is  not  economy.  It 
is  equally  unwise  to  treat  your 
soil  in  like  manner.  In  these 
days  of  small  profits  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  largest  crops 
from  the  least  number  of  acres. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cultivation,  suitable 
rotation  and  proper  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Failures  occur  when- 
ever fertilizers  are  deficient  in 
Potash. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  fertilizers,  their  com- 
position, use  and  effect,  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
pamphlets  on  this  subject. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  VINE  PULLER 

Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  information,  address  E.  P.  BODEN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

GOODHUE  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  MILLS. 

8-Ft.  10-Ft.  13-Ft. 

We  warrant  the 
Goodhue  Steel  Wind- 
mill to  be  constructed 
throughout  of  the 
very  best  quality  of  ^ 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron 
and  Cast  Iron;  thoroughly  well 
made;  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more 
reliable  than  any  other  geared 
windmill  made.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  IB  and  18  Drumm  St..  S  P 

PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST  AND  RANCHER 

WANTS  POSITION 

As  Superintendent  of  large  Fruit  Ranch,  with 
Packing  House  and  Drying  Grounds. 


Highest  references  given;  competent  to  do  all 
mechanical  work  required  on  ranch. 

Address  ORCHARDIST,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

^!^DEWhY,STRONG&CO.>>g"V~ 

patents!  ;) 

^330  MARKET  ST. 


ings,  undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California  Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Aug.  24 —California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ft  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9><c;  choice,  9tfc;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  ft  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9o; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  Aug.  19.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day: Grapes— Malaga,  80c@$1.25.  Pears— Bart- 
lett, $2.40@2.85.  Nectarines— $2.05@2.30.  Peaches 
—Susquehanna.  $1.20@1.40;  Late  Crawford,  85c@ 
$1.35.  Plums— Kelsey,  $1.35@1  60;  Washington,  85c 
@$1.45;  Italian,  90c@$l.l0;  Yellow  Egg,  65@90o. 
Prunes— Hungarian,  70c@$l. 45;  Columbia,  65c<S)85c; 
Silver,  65c@$1.05;  Golden  Drop,  60@95c;  Victoria, 
74c. 

Chicago,  Aug.  19  — California  fruit  sold  to-day  at 
the  fol lowing  prices :  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.75@2. 15 
per  box;  half-boxes,  89c.  Grapes— Malaga,  70c@ 
$1.05.  Plums— Gros,  70c@$1.25;  Quackenbos,  $1.65. 
Prunes— German,  $1.65;  Columbia,  89c. 

Nbw  York,  Aug.  24. —California  fruit  sold  to-day 
as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.85@3.10;  half- 
boxes,  $1.15@1.45.  Grapes— Malaga,  85c@$1.20; 
Muscat,  68c.  Plums— Quackenbos,  85c@$1.25; 
Kelsey  Japan,  $1.35;  Bradshaw,  72c;  Washington, 
85c.  Prunes— Hungarian,  60c@$1.60;  Gros,  80c(ffl 
$1.05.  Peaches— Susquehanna,  55c<a$I  35;  Late 
Crawford,  80c@$1.25.  Nectarines— 80c@$l. 70. 

Chicago,  Aug.  22.— California  fruit  sold  to-day 
as  follows:  Grapes— Malaga,  60c(« $1.10.  Peaches 
—Crawford,  50@90c;  Susquehanna,  15(m85c.  Prunes 
—German,  $1.40;  Hungarian,  70c@$1.10. 

New  York,  Aug.  23.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day: Grapes— Malaga,  90c(3|l.20.  Pears— Bart- 
lett. $2.35(n)3.10.  Plums— Kelsey  Japan,  $125; 
Quackenboss,  $1.25@1.40;  Bradshaw,  75c;  Yellow 
Egg,  60c®$165.  Prunes— Fellenberg,  $1.25@1.45: 
Hungarian,  80c;  Silver,  75o@$1.50. 

Chicago,  Aug.  23  —California  fruit  sold  to-day: 
Grapes— Malaga,  $1.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.10@1.7U. 
Prunes— Silver,  85c. 
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California  Asphalt  and  Bitumen. 

California's  hydrocarbon  productions  average  in 


ered  as  the  residue  consequent  upon  the  distillation  |  In  several  counties  of  California,  notably  Kern, 
of  petroleum;  bitumen,  a  sandstone  impregnated  Kings,  Fresno,  Ventura,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa 
with  oil.    In  ordinary  use  the  two  terms  are  almost  '  Cruz,  are  large  deposits  of  asphalt  and  bitumen, 


BITUMEN    MINE,    SANTA   CRUZ   COUNTY,  CAL. 


■ 


men 


value  $2,000,000  annually.  Of  this  amount,  asphalt 
and  bitumen  form  a  large  proportion.  Discarding 
exact  technical  definitions,  asphalt  may  be  consid- 


BITUMEN    MINE,    SAN   LUIS   OBISPO   COUNTY,  CAL. 

interchangeable,  asphalt,  geologically  speaking, 
being  the  base  of  the  bituminous  rock,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  latter  deposits  being  of  Miocene  age. 


which  have  at  various  times  been  scientifically  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  Considerable  has  been  done 
in  the  production  of  asphalt,  and   the  constant 
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"manufacture"  of  streets  in  San 
Francisco  has  deservedly  brought  bitu- 
men into  notice.  The  upper  cut  on  the 
opposite  page  shows  a  bitumen  mine  in 
Santa  Cruz  Co.,  which  graphically  por- 
trays the  general  appearance  and  man- 
ner of  mining;  the  lower  picture  is  a 
view  of  another  open-cut  mine  of  bitu- 
umen  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  It  is 
from  the  first  mine  that  much  of  the 
material  used  in  San  Francisco  pave- 
ments of  that  character  is  taken.  An 
analysis  by  Louis  Falkenau  of  a  sample 
of  rock  taken  from  this  mine  gives  the 
following: 

Volatile  at  130°  Centrigrade  (200°  Fahrenheit)  1.470 

Petrolene  12.967 

Asphaltene   I  466 

Organic,  not  asphalt  077 

Sand  (silicious)  84.020 

Total  100. 

Brought  in  its  natural  state  from 
the  mine  to  the  street  to  be  paved, 
bituminous  sand  rock  is  melted  and 
disintegrated  in  portable,  steam-heat- 
ed, double- walled  kettles.  When  dis- 
charged as  a  black,  sticky  meal  from 
the  kettles,  it  is  wheeled  in  barrows 
to  the  foundation  it  is  to  cover,  and 
there  spread  with  hot  iron  rakes  to  an 
even  layer  about  3  inches  thick.  Hot 
iron  hand-rollers  immediately  pass 
over  it,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds 
to  each  inch  of  tread,  accomplishing  in- 
itial compression.  A  light  sprinkling 
of  infusorial  earth  (a  powerful  absorb- 
ent with  a  natural  affinity  for  bitumen) 
is  then  spread  upon  the  surface,  when 
the  rolling  process  is  renewed  with 
large  steam  rollers  weighing  300 
pounds  to  the  inch  of  tread.  These 
rollers  continue  operation  until  the 
bitumen  has  received  its  ultimate  com- 
pression and  is  cold.  The  street  is  then 
open  to  traffic. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING   AUGUST  9,  1898. 

608,746  — Type  and  Holder— J.  F.  Ames,  Port- 
land, Or. 

608,649.— Tumbler  or  Jug— L.  Christiansen,  Sea- 
side Or. 

608,757 — Propeller— A  J.  Culbertson,  Coronto- 
Gargadeones,  Cal. 

608,841.— Separator— W.  A.  Darling,  Condon,  Or. 

608,599.— Air  Brake— F.  L.  Guillemet,  S.  F. 

608, M0.— AIR  Brake— F.  L.  Guillemet,  S.  F. 

608,860.— Bubble  Blower— P.  D.  Horton,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

608,679  — Feed  Water  Supply— E.  S.  Hough,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

608,607.— Nut  Lock— J.  O.  &  C.  D.  Kafader,  Ft. 
Bldwell,  Cal. 

608,879. — Bottle — A.  M.  Legrand,  Milwaukee,  Or. 

608,883  —  Furnace— Lonergan  &  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

608,696.— Gang  Plow— W.  C.  Matteson,  Stock- 
ton, Cal 

608,702. — Gate  Opener— ,W.  J.  Moore,  The  Dalles, 
Or. 

608.706.  — Form  Plate  Bender — J.  W.  Osborne, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

608.707.  — Music  Holder— A.  A.  Patterson,  Wil- 
bur, Wash. 

608,724.— Hat  Sweat  Band— C.  Stader,  S.  F. 
608,807.— Flower  Stem  Cutter,  Etc.— D.  Tilden, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Fruit  or  Flower  Stem  Cutter  and  Hold- 
ing Arrangement.— Douglas  Tilden,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  608,807.  Dated  Aug.  9,  1898.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  con- 
venient and  effective  means  to  grasp  the 
stem  of  flowers  or  fruit,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
falling  while  being  gathered,  and  in  such  po- 
sitions that  it  is  not  possible  or  convenient 
for  the  gatherer  to  use  one  hand  to  hold  the 
article  while  the  other  is  engaged  in  applying 
the  shears  to  cut  the  stem.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  gatherer  has  to  mount  a  lad- 
der or  other  elevation  to  pick  the  fruit  or 
flowers  growing  upon  the  wall  of  a  house  or 
trellis,  and  when  so  situated  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  use  more  than  one  hand  for  the 
work.  The  device  as  constructed  consists  of 
a  pair  of  separable  metal  plates  which  are 
fixed  to  the  shear  blades  and  project  out- 
wardly therefrom,  then  extending  approx- 
imately with  the  jaws  of  the  shears,  they  re- 
turn upon  themselves  and  form  resilient 
fingers,  which  are  adapted  to  hold  the  article 
to  be  cut,  so  that  when  the  device  is  closed 
the  stem  is  first  grasped  by  these  fingers  and 
the  part  passing  through  the  blades  of  the 
shears  is  afterwards  severed. 

Type  and  Type-Holder  for  Box-Printing. 
—John  F.  Ames,  Portland,  Or.  No.  608,746. 
Dated  Aug.  9,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to 
the  construction  of  movable  type  and  a  chase 
or  holder  therefor,  by  which  they  are  adapted 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  a  cylinder 


upon  which  the  holder  is  mounted,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  upon  wooden  boxes  and 
like  surfaces.  The  object  of  the  invention  is 
to  provide  hard-surfaced  type,  which  are  es- 
pecially adapted  for  printing  upon  wooden  sur- 
faces and  so  forming  the  faces  of  these  types 
that  they  will  readily  take  the  ink  over  the 
whole  surface  and  correspondingly  imprint  it 
upon  the  surface  to  which  they  are  after- 
wards applied.  The  type  are  made  with  con- 
vex printing  faces  and  concaved  rear  sur- 
faces. The  ends  are  beveled  and  the  sides 
are  converging  radially,  so  that  the  type  may 
be  fitted  from  the  rear  into  the  chp-nnels  in 
the  holder,  which  channels  are  cut  out  with 
the  same  beveled  or  inclined  sides  and  ends. 
When  the  type  have  been  thus  introduced, 
they  are  held  in  place  by  a  concavo-convex 
plate  which  fits  behind  the  type  and  into  the 
rear  face  of  the  holder,  which  thus  retains 
them  in  place,  at  the  same  time  it  is  easily  re- 
movable so  that  the  type  may  be  changed  at 
pleasure. 

Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Pasadena,  Cal.,  satisfactorily  sprinkles  its 
streets  with  petroleum. 

— In  a  field  fire  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  11,550 
bushels  of  wheat  were  recently  destroyed. 

—Joseph  Rising  cut  140,000  shingles  in  ten 
hours  at  an  Everett,  Wash.,  shingle  factory 
recently. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Express  estimates  this 
season's  walnut  crop  of  southern  California  at 
4500  tons. 

—New  Zealand  favors  the  Pacific  cable,  and 
would  adhere  to  the  Pacific  rather  than  the 
Cape  route. 

— Latest  reports  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  are 
that  the  northern  salmon  pack  amounts  to 
193,300  cases. 

— At  Huntington,  Oregon,  O.  W.  Porter 
last  week  sold  150,000  pounds  of  wool  a  13 
cents  a  pound. 

—The  Shasta  Lumber  Co.  at  Buena  Vista, 
Cal.,  is  outputting  120,000  feet  of  lumber  daily 
and  employing  300  men. 

— The  Lakeside  ranch  near  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  is  said  to  have  produced  this  year  50,- 
000  sacks  of  barley  and  45,000  of  wheat. 

—The  extent  of  the  drouth  in  California  is 
instanced  by  the  likelihood  of  the  Truckee 
river  going  dry  next  month,  an  unheard  of 
event. 

—The  Ogalalla  Cattle  Company,  Casper, 
Wyo.,  has  sold  its  cattle,  20,000  head,  to  C.  J. 
Hysham  &  Co.  of  Red  Oak,  la.,  at  an  average 
price  of  $30  a  head. 

—At  Chino,  Cal.,  the  sugar  factory  has 
begun  grinding  beets.  The  crop  on  the  Chino 
ranch  amounts  to  2800  acres.  About  7000  tons 
are  expected  from  Anaheim. 

— The  canal  known  as  the  Big  Ditch  in  Hood 
River  valley,  OregOD,  built  for  the  benefit  of 
fruit  growers  at  a  cost  of  $28,000,  was  paid  for 
out  of  this  season's  crop  of  berries. 

— At  Sanger,  Cal.,  the  American  Lead  Pen- 
cil Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  fac- 
tory, uses  live  cords  of  redwood  bolts  per  day. 
A  carload  of  bolts  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
factory  every  week. 

—The  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  La  Grande,  Ore- 
gon, shows  that  in  the  district  composed  of 
Baker,  Grant,  Morrow,  Umatilla,  Union  and 
Wallowa  counties  there  is  an  area  of  5,804,744 
acres  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  lands. 

— The  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co. 
reports  actual  earnings:  For  June,  gross, 
$549,807;  net,  $234,581 ;  increase,  $70,251.  For 
the  year  ended  June  30th :  Gross,  $6,895,393 ; 
net,  $2,941,973,  an  increase  of  $1,043,096;  sur- 
plus over  all  charges,  $963,955. 

—The  Canadian  Dominion  Customs  Depart- 
ment reports  that  $250,000  was  collected  in 
duties  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  upon 
miners'  outfits  at  the  boundary  line  in  the 
White  and  Chilkoot  passes  leading  into  the 
Yukon  territory.  The  collections  were 
chiefly  made  from  Americans. 

— Ten  months  ago  work  was  shut  down  on 
the  Alcatraz  Co.'s  asphalt  mines,  known  as 
Rineon  mines,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  but 
work  has  resumed  and  will  be  extended  as 
fast  as  conditions  will  allow.  For  five  weeks 
men  have  been  repairing  the  buildings  and 
machinery  and  unwatering  the  mine,  which  is 
200  feet  deep.   There  are  thirty  men  at  work. 

— In  the  book  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  1897  it  is  shown  that  the  flax  fiber 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region  equals  the  best 
products  of  Europe.  Straw  sent  to  Ireland 
for  treatment  by  skilled  labor  produced 
scutched  flax-  valued  at  $350  a  ton,  and 
hackled  flax  worth  $500  a  ton,  with  the  use 
of  only  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

— The  decision  of  the  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  not  to  hold 
their  annual  exposition  this  year  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants would  do  well  to  exhibit  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair,  which  begins  at  Sacra- 
mento Sept  5th.  Liberal  inducements  are 
made  as  to  space  and  transportation,  and 
Sec'y  Smith  should  be  at  once  consulted  by 
those  realizing  the  commercial  value  of  such 
an  exhibit  before  the  people  of  the  State. 

—Pacific  coast  ports  show  a  gain  both  in  ex- 
ports and  imports.  San  Francisco  exported  in 
'93  3.34  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
country,  against  3.08  per  cent  in  '95,  2.79  per 
cent  in  '94,  3.96  per  cent  in  '92,  and  4.24  per 
cent  in  '90.  Her  percentage  of  the  imports 
was  in  '98  6.98  per  cent,  in  '97  4.50  per  cent, 
in '95  4.95  per  cent,  and  in  '90  6.18  per  cent. 
The  Puget  sound  customs  district  gained 
materially  in  her  share  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  her  exports  in  '98  being  1.45  per 
cent  of  the  total,  against  1.13  per  cent  in  '97, 
.78  per  cent  in  '96,  .55  per  cent  in  '93,  and  .39 
per  cent  in  '90,  while  the  imports  of  the  year, 
although  slightly  less  than  those  of  '97,  were 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  prior  year. 


This  Ircdc  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.    It  stands  for 

Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Tnttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
L  Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent 
stamps  for  postage,  fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DOING 

DOUBLE  WORK. 

With  an  ordinary  high  wheeled,  narrow-tired  wagon,  on  the  average 
country  road  a  man  with  a  single  team  of  horses  can  haul  a 
load  of  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  produce,   when  an 

...ELECTRIC  HANDY  WACON... 

equipped  with  our  Low  Steel  Wheels,  with  Wide  Tires  is  used,  the  load 
may  be  increased  to  two  or  three  tons,  and  it  will  be  drawn  more  easily  by  the 
same  team  for  the  same  driver.    Just  stop  and  figure  up  the  profit  of  thus  in- 
creasing the  working  capacity  of  both  man  and  team.      It  will  amount  to 
a  snug  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.    ELECTRIC  LOW  STEEL 
WHEELS  FIT  ANY  WAGON  and  last  indefinitely.   Our  free 
book,  "Farm  Savings"  contains  much  of  value.   Send  for  it 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  GO. 

Box  IO,   Qulncy,  Ills. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    mACHINE  U/ORKS, 
625  Siith  Street  San  Francisco. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  tbe  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Pranclsco.  Cal. 


Pasteur's  Vaccine 


IS  THE  OHLY  SAFE 
AND  RELIABLE 


ANTHRAX  r  . ,  , 

Preventive  Remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TD1I1MPH  5TFPI     PANOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.1X1.    It  has  six  8-inch  lids.    Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 


pri 

12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  31  Vt  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  6.  WILLA.RD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HA  TILER,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  (or  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

lis  Michigan  St.,  CMCABO,  IU. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


August  27,  1898. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  • 
Save  110.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  lor  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  COBTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


A  Talk  About  Weeds. 


Prof.  Volney  Rattan  of  the  San  Jose 
Normal  School  gave  the  Farmers'  Club 
of  that  city  a  talk  about  weeds  last 
week,  of  which  the  Mercury  gives  a 
partial  report: 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "how  little 
farmers  know  about  weeds.  I  was  a 
farmer's  son  and  could  sow  grain  and 
plow,  so  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to 
criticize  the  farmer.  Farmers  are  no 
experimenters,  and  where  they  have 
tried  to  banish  weeds  they  have  often 
only  succeeded  in  rooting  them  in  the 
more  (irmly.  There  is  a  neighbor  of 
mine  who  has  farmed  in  this  valley  for 
many  years  and  he  had  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  he  raised  hay.  Every 
year  after  he  cut  the  hay  this  white  tar 
weed  with  which  you  are  so  familiar 


yellow  flower.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  blue  weed." 

The  speaker  concluded  with  a  few 
words  about  that  weed — the  morning 
glory.  He  said  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  fighters  and  very  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  One  man  salted  his  land 
and  the  morning  glories,  but  nothing 
has  grown  there  since.  Electricity,  he 
said,  will  kill  weeds,  but  the  trouble  is 
to  ascertain  the  practical  use  of  it. 
The  method  wbich  Professor  Rattan 
used  was  to  keep  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  cut  off.  Through  the  leaves  the 
plant  receives  its  sustenance  and  if 
they  are  cut  off  the  plant  will  die.  Cul- 
tivating will  do,  but  one  must  keep  it 
up  continually,  not  allowing  the  leaves 
to  grow  more  than  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time. 

A  Famous  Collie. 


The  adjacent  engraving  is  a  portrait 
of  the  famous  imported  Scotch  collie 
Ormskirk  Blucher,  owned  by  Stewart 
&  Sons  of  the  Rio  Benito  Kennels,  Aro- 
mas, Monterey  county.  Blucher  is  a 
very  handsome  golden  sable  with  white 
collar,  frill  and  blaze,  also  white  paws 


THE   IMPORTED   COLLIE   ORMSKIRK  BLUCHER. 


sprang  up.  I  was  looking  at  the  field 
one  day  when  the  weed  was  in  full  blos- 
som and  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  ex- 
terminate it,  suggesting  that  he  go 
over  it  with  his  mower  and  thus  cut  off 
the  blossoms  and  seeds. 

"He  looked  at  me  and  said  that  he 
didn't  know  that  it  came  from  seeds. 
I  replied  that  the  plants  did  come  from 
seeds  and  the  rejoinder  was  that  he 
thought  tar  weed  was  just  like  any 
other  weed — it  came  up.  I  was  aston- 
ished, for  he  is  a  well-educated  man, 
but  I  find  it's  only  one  of  many  cases. 

"  Then  there  is  another  man  who  be- 
lieved that  chut  or  chess  was  a  kind  of 
wheat,  that  is,  instead  of  good  wheat 
coming  up  when  there  is  a  wet  season, 
it  will  be  chess.  To  a  botanist,  this 
would  seem  perfectly  absurd,  yet  whole 
neighborhoods  believe  it. 

"A  weed  is  a  plant  we  do  not  want 
or  for  which  we  have  no  use.  Take  for 
example  poison  oak.  This  is  as  surely 
a  weed  as  are  the  more  common  varie- 
ties. And  again,  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  pest  or  weed  in  one  locality 
would  not  be  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  The  wild  oat  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this. 

The  bad  weeds  are  those  which 
grow  underground,  but  there  are  other 
weeds  which  scatter  their  seeds  over 
the  earth.  Take  the  tumble  weeds. 
About  this  season  of  the  year  they  be- 
gin to  grow,  and  late  in  November, 
when  their  seeds  are  ripe,  the  south 
winds  hurl  them  over  the  land  and  the 
planting  is  done  for  another  year  at 
least.  Speaking  of  plants  scattering 
their  seeds,  let  me  tell  you  of  some- 
thing interesting.  Since  I  came  to  the 
Normal,  ten  years  ago,  two  weeds  came 
to  this  county,  landing  in  Santa  Clara. 
One  of  these  is  akin  to  lettuce,  and  has 
seeds  with  a  parachute  attachment,  so 
that  they  can  be  carried  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  by  the  wind.  The  other  weed  is 
of  a  symmetrical  shape,  about  the  size 
of  a  5-cent  piece,  with  a  very  pretty 


and  tip  of  tail.  He  has  a  perfect  head 
and  small,  well-carried  ears,  with  a 
typical  collie  expression.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  best  collies 
in  the  State.  He  came  from  Orms- 
kirk, England,  and  is  about  half  way 
through  his  second  year.  He  was 
shown  in  Ireland,  where  there  were 
from  twelve  to  twenty-three  in  each  of 
the  classes,  and  his  winnings  were: 
First,  in  puppy  class;  first,  in  maiden; 
first,  in  novice;  third,  in  open;  special 
for  the  best  in  two  classes  and  special 
for  the  best  in  three  classes.  His 
breeding  is  excellent,  as  may  be  seen 
by  his  pedigree,  as  published  in  the 
circular  of  Rio  Benito  Kennels. 


The  process  by  which  wood  is  ren- 
dered nonflammable  in  the  navy  is  in- 
tricate, but  effective.  The  timber  is 
first  placed  in  a  cylinder  and  a  vacuum 
is  formed.  Steam  is  then  admitted  to 
the  cylinder,  which  causes  the  moist- 
ure in  the  wood  to  vaporize.  The 
products  of  the  vapor  are  removed 
and  the  vacuum  is  re-established.  At 
this  stage  of  the  work  the  saturating 
liquid — the  consumption  of  which  is  a 
secret — is  forced  into  the  cylinder  and 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  impregnated. 
After  the  wood  has  been  dried,  it  is 
found  that  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
either  supporting  or  conveying  flame. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  It  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


One  good  thing 

about  the  Fulton  pump  (for  irrigating) 
is :  the  valves  and  other  working  parts 
can  be  taken  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
repaired  without  removing  the  pump, 
pipe,  or  cylinder. 

A  better  thing  is :  you  may  not  have  to  repair  it 
more  than  once  in  a  life-time,  because  valves  and  cyl- 
inders are  brass — nothing  for  rust  to  eat. 

Best  of  all :  it  delivers  a  continuous  stream  from  a 
deep  well. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  GALT,  CALIFORNIA 


J*  j*  THE    BEST  „«*  J* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


A1 


CRE  OF  CORN 


■  in'.  Its  possibilities  under  the  SllaKe 
system— being  the  theme  of 
"A  HOOK  ON  SM.At.i: 
by  Prof.  P.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  1110 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co  .  San  Francisco.  Is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  Introduced  on  the 
subject.   Includes:  I— Silage  Crops:  II— 
Silos;  III— Silage;  IV— Feeding  of  Silage: 
V— Comparison  of    Silage    and  other 
Feeds:  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles ami  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock    Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.    IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  Sl  CO 
Ift-IH  Drutnin  St..  S.  F. 


In  Stock:    Windmills,  Tanks.  Pumps.  Pipes.  Water  , 

Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
R.  F.  WII.son,  Stockton,  Cal.  I 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


Wt  SfcLL  uintui 


FARMER 


HI  UI«t-nMLf 

DEALERS'  PRICES. 


A  LONG  SIEGE. 

After  thirteen  ye»r«  of  continuous  assault  by  All 
kinds  of  stock,  the  first  Page  fences  we  built  are  still 
impregnable  agalnBt  "land  forces." 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINE 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  EngllBh  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc..  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  1G.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON   <*  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  986  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


New  PIsc  Harrow.  Grain  Prill 
and  Broadcast  Seeder. 
Throwing  the  earth  all  one  way.  Revolutionize!)  the 
method  of  Heeding,  as  the  twine  binder  did  the  harvest. 
I)incs6v;  In.  and9  in.  apart.   Send  for  circular. 

...  de;ath  to  h,ch  prices. 

16-tn.  Sulky  Plows,  *K.  16-ln.  S.  B.  Plows,  $9.  Roll- 
ing Coulter,  Extra  *1.60.  6»-T.  Lever  Harrow. 
Mowers,  {'.S.tO.  Riding  Gang  Plows.  $36.  12-16  l)isc 
Harrow,  fig.  Hay  Rakes,  (11.65.  Wagons,  Buggies, 
Harness.  Sewing  Machines,  Cane  and  Cider  Mills,  Hay 
Tools  and  1000  other  things  at  one-half  dealer*'  price*. 
Oatitlouue  free.      llapKuod  Plow  Co.,  Boi  9,   Alton.  III. 

Notice— This  ad.  will  appear  until  Aug.  27th.  1896. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


IN  , 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  svo  ,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  Q>2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRICAN  AND  F-Q 


REIGN 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

818  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


c*  DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO  ^S- 

33Q  MARKET  ST.  S.  F*. 

Telephone  Main  if* 
Blake,   Moffltt   dfc   T  o  w  n  «s  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


August  27,  1898. 


The  Pacific 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Farmers'  Institute  at  Two  Rock. 


A  Farmers'  Institute,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  University,  will 
be  held  at  Grange  Hall,  Two  Rock, 
Sept.  9th  and  10th.  Topics  for  discus- 
sion— Constituents  of  Soil;  Fertilizing 
Soil;  How  to  Treat  and  Use  Manure  to 
Make  the  Most  of  It;  What  Fruits  Can 
We  Raise  to  Greatest  Perfection  ?  The 
Silo:  Best  Shape  and  Size,  How  to  Fill 
It  and  with  What;  Improvement  of 
Dairy  Herds;  How  to  Improve  and 
Beautify  Our  Homes  and  Our  Valley  by 
Tree  Planting;  Floriculture  for  Farm- 
ers' Homes;  Poultry:  Its  Management; 
The  Raising  of  Chicks. 

A  good  programme  of  music,  songs 
and  recitations  is  promised.  Dinners 
will  be  served  each  day,  but  night  ses- 
sions will  not  take  place.  A  large  at- 
tendance and  a  good  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able time  is  well  assured. 

A.  T.  Martin,  J.  R.  Denman,  C. 
Nisson,  Committee. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


The  San  Jose  Herald  states  that  the 
meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange  was 
largely  attended.  The  chief  matters 
discussed  were  fruit  and  prices.  It 
was  reported  that  in  general  the  fruit 
crop  is  only  fair  in  amount,  prunes  re- 
turning the  largest  yield  of  the  various 
varieties,  peaches  fair  and  apricots 
small.  Prices  have  fallen  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  Prunes,  which 
opened  at  from  $30  to  $40,  are  now  sell- 
ing at  from  $22.50  to  $30.  The  highest 
sale  reported  recently  was  an  extra 
choice  lot  for  $30  a  ton.  Peaches  are 
bringing  from  $25  to  $30.  In  regard  to 
hay,  it  was  stated  that  while  the  crop 
is  small  there  will  be  an  abundance. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  timothy  and  alfalfa 
have  been  shipped  in  from  the  Middle 
West  and  Utah.  Oregon  has  also  sent 
great  quantities  of  hay  here.  In  the 
low  wet  lands  of  this  valley  the  crop 
this  year  is  magnificent,  which  mate- 
rially adds  to  the  total  production  of 
the  county.  Timothy  and  alfalfa  were 
reported  to  be  abundant  at  about  from 
$12  to  $14  a  ton,  while  first  quality  of 
wheat  and  barley  hay  sells  at  from  $16 
to  $18  a  ton.  The  universal  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  that  hay  would  not  go  so 
high  the  approaching  winter  as  last, 
since  such  large  quantities  have  been 
imported. 

Petaluma  Grange. 


According  to  the  Petaluma  Argus, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  Petaluma  Grange  : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  war  with  Spain 
is  over  Petaluma  Grange  No.  23,  P.  of 
H.,  ask  the  State  Grange  and  the  Po- 
mona and  subordinate  Granges  to  join 
in  requesting  the  Government  to  loan 
its  aid  to  the  earliest  possible  comple- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  thus 
open  up  a  market  for  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  favor  no  one 
for  Congress,  no  matter  what  party  he 
may  represent,  unless  he  pledge  him- 
self to  the  firm  and  unswerving  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaragua  canal  measure. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  in  the 
highest  degree  the  marked  ability  and 
untiring  diligence  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wilson,  appreciating  the  fact 
that  his  one  great  effort  is  the  opening 


A  good  lamp-chimney  deal- 
er keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

Crayon  Portrait.  14x17.  60c.  Send  photo,  or  tin- 
type. Photos  returned.  Send  money  by  registered 
letter.   D.  H.  Burnett,  Byberry,  Mo. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111. 

E  X.  C  HAN  G  E  . 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 


up  of  new  and  more  extensive  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  American 
farms,  and,  regarding  him  as  the  farm- 
er's champion,  we  ask  his  co-operation 
and  aid  in  this  great  project  which 
promises  so  much  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  Pacific  coast  agriculturists. 


Insecticide  for  Plants. 


Cosmos,  a  French  scientific  review, 
says  that  a  South  American  farmer 
has  recently  made  an  accidental  dis- 
covery of  great  value  to  gardeners  and 
florists. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  leaves  of 
the  tomato  plant  will  drive  insects 
away  from  other  plants.  He  covered 
the  tomato  leaves  over  some  shrubs  he 
wished  to  protect  from  the  sun  and 
from  small  insects,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  latter  cleared  out  as 
soon  as  they  got  the  odor  of  the  tomato 
leaves. 

He  then  extended  the  same  treat- 
ment to  an  entire  row  of  young  peach 
trees,  and  his  success  was  complete. 
To  render  the  process  more  simple  he 
tried  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  tomato 
leaves  as  a  spray  on  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  found  that  he  had  a  per- 
fectly effective  weapon  which  cost  prac- 
tically nothing.  He  also  found  that  a 
spray  of  the  same  kind  would  keep 
flies  off  his  horses. 


Poultry  and  Fruit. 


Poultry  keeping  goes  first  rate  with 
fruit  growing,  as  the  poultry  needs  the 
shade  afforded  by  the  fruit  trees,  and 
supplies  the  latter,  furthermore,  with 
the  very  best  of  manure  and  fertilizers. 
The  fowls  also  secure  excellent  animal 
food  from  the  legions  of  grubs  and 
worms  and  insects  which  infest  our 
fruits,  and,  by  consuming  these  noxious 
pests,  essentially  augment  the  chances 
of  horticulturists  obtaining  a  crop  of 
fine,  handsome  fruit.  The  combination 
of  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing 
keeps  a  man  busy  the  entire  year  and 
gives  him  a  steady  income  through 
every  month  of  that  period.  Then 
there  are  not  known  to  the  writer  two 
other  branches  of  rural  industry  that 
will  yield  the  farmer  anything  like  the 
financial  returns  and  profits  that  are 
returned  by  the  above  combination, 
considering  the  small  amount  of  capital 
that  requires  to  be  invested. — The 
Rural  Home. 


Condensed  flilk  Abroad. 


The  increased  use  of  condensed  milk 
is  shown  in  the  rapid  gain  in  England's 
imports.  During  1897  imports  of  con- 
densed milk  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
chiefly  from  France  and  Holland,  were 
756,000  cwts.,  compared  with  611,000 
in  1896,  545,000  in  1895,  529,000  in  1894 
and  501,000  cwts.  in  1893.  Of  the 
amount  first  named  United  States  sup- 
plied last  year  39,000  cwts.,  or  three- 
fold the  small  amount  of  the  previous 
year,  and  compared  with  less  than 
2000  cwts.  in  1894  and  10,000  cwts.  in 
1893.  Meanwhile  England's  imports 
of  fresh  milk  have  fallen  off  from 
162,000  gallons  in  1894,  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Sweden  and  Holland,  to 
23,000  gallons  in  1896,  but  increased  to 
140,000  gallons  in  1897. 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  15  Main  street,  re- 
port they  have  had  the  largest  trade  on  their 
harvesting  machinery  implements  that  they 
ever  had  from  their  California  branch.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  outlook  in  a  greater 
portion  of  the  State,  they  look  for  a  good  fall 
trade  on  harrows  and  seasonable  implements. 


DISSTON'S 


9  niHiKBi 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Disston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pigs 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


P.  O.  Box  i 


Red,  White  and  Blue  Smoke- 
stacks. 


Uncle  Sam  will  let  all  on  the  high 
seas  know  his  transports  by  the  red, 
white  and  blue  stripes  on  their  smoke- 
stacks. Only  those  vessels  purchased 
outright  by  the  Government  are  to  be 
so  distinguished,  and  an  order  for  the 
immediate  painting  of  the  funnels  of 
these  has  been  issued  from  the  War 
Department  in  Washington. 

Cream  color  starts  at  the  base  and 
extends  half  way  up,  the  blue,  white 
and  red  succeeding,  each  occupying 
one-tenth  of  the  total  length  and  the 
black  at  the  top  one-fifth.  The  effect 
is  startling  and  is  calculated  to  strike 
the  attention  of  all  beholders  at  first 
glimpse. 

It  was  not  mere  vanity  that  inspired 
the  order  to  transform  the  common- 
place black  or  yellow  or  white  funnels. 
The  change  and  the  resulting  conspicu- 
ousness  will  cause  the  ships  to  be  re- 
ported frequently  by  incoming  vessels, 
and  thus  the  Government  can  keep 
better  track  of  their  whereabouts  than 
if  they  were  not  so  distinguished. 

The  repair  ship  Vulcan,  recently  de- 
scribed herein,  was  one  of  the  naval 
successes  of  the  late  war.  That  she  has 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  originator 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  further 
service  our  ships  are  not  coming  home 
except  to  be  docked.  The  great  fleet  of 
Sampson  lies  in  the  land-locked  Cuban 
harbor,  with  the  Vulcan  close  at  hand, 
prepared  in  every  essential  way  for 
the  duty  which  the  Navy  Department 
may  prescribe,  and  this  after  many  of 
these  vessels  have  been  months  away 
from  a  northern  machine  shop  and 
nearly  a  year  from  a  dock  yard.  The 
character  of  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  repair  ship  is  shown  to  some 
extent  in  a  letter  from  one  of  her  offi- 
cers who,  writing  from  Guantanamo 
bay,  says,  in  regard  to  this  vessel  and 
its  utility:  "I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  busy  night  and  day.  Our  brass 
furnace  is  going  every  day,  there  being 
unexpected  calls  for  brass  castings  of 
all  kinds  and  sizes.  It  seemed  that 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet— colliers,  tran- 
sports, supply  and  warships — has  either 
a  winch,  a  blower  engine  or  a  dynamo 
broken  down.  New  eccentric  straps 
and  rods  galore  are  required,  with 
brasses,  gun  castings,  etc.  We  have 
supplied  also  an  enormous  quantity  of 
stores  to  the  different  ships.  We  are 
busy  all  the  time,  and  there  is  no  ves- 
sel in  the  fleet  but  has  had  something 
done  to  it." 

A  German  exchange  notes  that  on 
account  of  the  vibrations  due  to  en- 
gines and  other  machinery  the  ordinary 
cement  floor  has  not  been  found  en- 
tirely durable.  An  advantageous  com- 
position is  made  of  lime,  sand,  cement 
and  clinkers,  which  should  be  used  in 
thicknesses  of  at  least  10  inches.  The 
best  mixture  is  said  to  be  :  Portland 
cement,  1  part ;  unslaked  lime,  i  part; 
sand,  3  parts,  and  sifted  clinkers,  free 
from  ashes,  from  7  to  8  parts.  For  a 
top  dressing  of  finer  mass  the  compo- 
sition should  be  1  part  cement,  3  parts 
sand  and  2  parts  of  finely  ground  and 
sifted  clinkers,  the  dressing  to  be  well 
rammed  and  rolled  after  laying.  Floors 
constructed  in  this  way  are  said  to  be 
practically  indestructible. 

The  right  hand,  which  is  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch  than  the  left,  is  less 
sensitive  than  the  latter  to  the  effect 
of  the  heat  and  cold. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns, 
wlnnerB  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J  KKSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 

E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Cal.  Durham  Bulls, 
Jacks  and  Jennies  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


SANT  i  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.   Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

W.  H.  YOUNG,  Stockton,  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVE!)   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 

BARGAINS  in  Poland-China  Pigs.   Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 

Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'h'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦    FANCY       F»OUI_TRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  CO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  not  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Beat  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing;. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Nan  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED — Boys  and  girls  can  make  good  money 
selling  my  war  souvenirs.  Neat,  patriotic,  easily 
sold.  In  booklet  form.  Everyone  should  have  one. 
Sells  10  cents;  10  for  50  cents.  Andrew  AKman, 
1161  E.  Broad.  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  lTth,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
Hanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 


TT-TP  I1ATRV  TlFP  A  RTMPNT  In  fuU  operation,  will  be  Id  charge  of  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS, 
1  HE  JJA1IV  I   UEI  .ft.Iv  1 1UC.11  1  ;t  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.   All  improvements 

in  Creamery  Outtits  up  to  date  will  here  be  found. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  ™  ^ttt^rtSrK 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  ami  attractive  exhibits. 

AT  T  PI  A^QPQ  HP  T  TVP  QTOfK"  And  other  Important  Exhibits,  will  be  judged  by 
ALL  ILnJjCJ  Ur  LITE  OiWvvlY*  the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of 

superior  and  inferior  points. 


FXHTRTTfirrS  WTF  T  RPMPMRFft  Tbat  ««>  charge  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 
EAIUD1 1  U1\0  yy  ILL  ncl'IClUOCIV  an<j  no  side  shows  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 
building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

THP  ^PPFTl  TkPPAPTlWPNT  W111  De  UP  10  the  "sual  standard  of  excellence,  and  is 
i  ill-,  >jl  leu  1JL I  nj\  1 1UL11  1  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 

The  California  Exposition  Band  SfviiiS."  acBrn,val  ofmusio  each  evenln*  atthe 


FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  INFOR/1 AT10N. 

ED1A/IIN  F\  SMITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PRE/1IUM  LISTS. 

f\.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


11<5    BATTERY    ST.,    SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  DEALER! 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.    You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paving  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.    There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin" 
Babcock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  eacl 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  and  mal 
leable  iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Heine 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-act  Inc.  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with  each  tester. 


Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  \Vork| < 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 


WONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

.    10  TONS  BOX  CAR  $600  C 

!  MONARCH  JR«reiiu«Y>",i.JS0£J 

UO*^  II  THE  BCtrSMALL 
'    IALE  CAR  PRESS  I  NTH  8 

WORLD. 


Something  [New! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  crowing  demand, 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 
MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .1600  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44. .«550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "   22x24x47 .. »6U0  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

1VM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FOR    T  OVA/ IN    WAT  E  R  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREIIONT  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


LOOK  DOWN 
THIS  LINE  OF 


HARROWS..* 


Only  Perfectly  Flexible 

Disc  Harrow  Ever  Built. 

Gangs'are  INDEPENDENTof  Each  Other. 
If  either  Gang  strikes  a  stone  or  obstruc- 
tion It  will  rise  and  pass  over  without  In- 
juring edges  of  Discs  or  Interfering  with 
work  of  other  Gang.  Two  1,-vers — one 
for  each  t.ang.  Constructed  entirely  of 
-Mil  Gangs  can  be  reversed  In  two 
minutes.  jt  jt  jt 


Columbia  Adjustable  Peg  Tooth  Harrow. 


Adjustable  Lever  Harrow. 

Teeth  diamond  shape  and  held  by  STEEL 
CLIP  with  TWO  NUTS.  The  Frame  Bars, 
Tooth  Beams  and  Teeth  are  made  of 
highly  carbonized  Steel,  lnsurlog  great 
strength  and  wearing  qualities.    ■*  jt 


Columbia  Spring  Tooth  Riding  Harrow. 


Another  Step  in  Advance  of 
All  Competitors. 
-.*t     •  v 

The  Riding  Attacement  rests  on  the 
wheels  and  the  weight  of  driver  Is  not 
on  the  Harrow,  therefore  Harrow  works 
perfectly  on  uneven  land.  All  wheel 
tracks  are  covered  by  rear  teeth.  Wheels 
fitted  with  sandproof  bearings.  iM 


Ordinary  Lever  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 


The  Standard  of 
RELIABILITY. 

Best  tooth  fastening,  and  teeth  stay  In 
soil  better  than  those  of  other  makes. 
Teeth  adjusted  to  any  depth  or  lifted 
high  above  the  ground  by  movement  of 
the  levers.       jt        jt  jt 


Many  other  features  we  cannot  talk  of  here  are  fully  described  in  our 
circulars.     If  you  need  Harrows  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

ADDRESS ...  _ 

D.  M.  OSBORNi  &  CO., 


15  MAIN  STREET. 


A 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


O.  JEI.  EZV  ^.INrS  dh  OCX 
/VYe^hine>  Works 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


to  i{£-i85-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e .-  r  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pnmpe,  Ktc, 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  not  I 
i  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


A  Great  Stone  Bridge. 


Napa  county  is  becoming  widely  known  for  its 
permanent  road  structures.  Since  the  fall  of  1894 
fourteen  stone  bridges  and  a  number  of  stone  culverts 
have  been  built  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  $54,- 
000,  replacing  wooden  structures,  which  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  expense  for  repairs.  The  foresight 
and  wisdom  which  is  manifested  by  the  people  of 
Napa  county  in  their  road  work  is  quite  characteris- 


i  represent  in  their  construction  and  maintenance  an 
outlay  of  $53,000,  and  yet,  after  this  enormous  out- 
lay, all  there  was  to  show  for  it  was  a  pile  of  broken 
and  rotten  timbers. 


M.  Theo.  Kearney,  president  of  the  California 
Raisin  Growers'  Association,  has  issued  a  circular 
announcing  that  the  Association  has  under  its  con- 
trol over  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  State  and 
within  two  or  three  weeks  it  expects  to  secure  at 


A  Napa  County  Fruit  Farm. 


LONGEST    STONE    BRIDGE    WEST    OF   THE    ROCKIES— OVER   PUTAH   CREEK    IN    NAPA  COUNTY. 


tic  of  their  general  disposition  to  build  up  their 
county  and  its  prosperity  upon  lasting  foundations. 
It  is  creditable  to  a  county  to  be  able  to  claim  the 
largest  stone  bridge  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
for  that  distinction  belongs  to  the  structure  shown 
in  the  engraving. 

The  stone  bridges  of  Napa  county  range  in  length 
from  50  to  300  feet.  The  shorter  bridges  consist  of 
single  arches,  spanning  the  smaller  streams, 
and  giving  abundant  waterway  during  flood 
seasons.  The  longer  bridges  consist  of 
arches  in  series.  The  spans  of  these  longer 
bridges  vary  from  55  to  75  feet  for  each 
span.  Two  of  the  larger  bridges  deserve 
special  mention.  The  first  constructed  was 
over  the  Napa  river,  near  St.  Helena.  This 
bridge  is  212  feet  over  all,  and  has  three  55- 
foot  arches,  with  piers  and  abutments  rest- 
ing on  bedrock.  The  center  arch  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  others.  The  second, 
the  one  shown  on  this  page,  is  over  Putah 
creek,  near  Monticello,  and  is  a  somewhat 
larger  and  more  imposing  structure.  It  con- 
sists of  three  70-foot  arches  carried  down  to 
bedrock.  The  center  span  is  42  feet  above 
low  water.  The  abutments  are  6  feet  below 
the  surface,  resting  on  bedrock.  The  piers 
are  16  feet  at  their  base  and  10  feet  at  spring 
line,  and  also  rest  on  bedrock.  The  arch 
stones  are  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  12V,;  inches 
at  crown,  and  11  inches  at  base,  laid  in 
cement  mortar.  The  stone  used  in  the  bridges  is 
a  native  sandstone,  and  is  found  in  abundance  near 
the  site.  It  is  extremely  strong,  having  stood  a  test 
of  8000  to  12,000  pounds  pressure  to  the  inch.  There 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  last-mentioned 
bridge  2600J  cubic  yards  of  material,  675  barrels  of 
cement,  380  barrels  of  lime,  55,000  feet  of  lumber  for 
false  work,  and  11  tons  of  iron.  The  only  article  pur- 
chased outside  of  Napa  county  was  the  cement.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  bridge  was  $19,980,  while  the  two 
combination  wooden-iron  bridges  erected  at  this  point 


least  5  per  cent  more.  The  growers'  contract  places 
the  raisins  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Association 
to  be  packed  and  sold,  under  a  penalty  of  $20  per 
acre,  1  cent  per  pound  of  raisins,  liquidated  damages 
for  failure  to  to  deliver  the  crop  to  the  Association. 
Packers  handling  95  per  cent  of  the  crop  have  also 
signed  contracts  to  pack  and  sell  the  Association's 
raisins,  and  they  are  under  a  penalty  of  $20  per  ton 


The  lower  engraving  on  this  page  gives  a  glimpse 
of  a  part  of  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  situated  about  five 
miles  north  of  Napa  and  owned  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Coates,  who  has  been  known  to  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  for  many  years  as  a  prominent  California  fruit 
grower  and  nurseryman.  The  picture  suggests  in 
the  foreground  the  ornamental  planting  which  en- 
closes the  home  buildings  and  then  shows  the  shapely 
forms  of  the  fruit  trees  as  they  stretch  out 
to  dim  distance  in  the  background  of  the 
picture.  Sausal  Fruit  Farm  is  in  the  vigor 
of  full  bearing.  It  was  planted  out  after 
Mr.  Coates  had  had  the  advantage  of  many 
years  of  experience  and  observation  in  Napa 
valley  and  was  able  to  make  very  intelligent 
selection  of  varieties.  The  place  is  cared  for 
in  the  best  possible  way  and  is  a  splendid  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind,  and  is  evidently  con- 
sidered representative,  for,  in  a  choice  of 
illustrations  for  a  folder  setting  forth  the 
charms  of  the  county  by  the  Boards  of  Trade, 
this  view  of  Mr.  Coates'  place  was  selected. 

Napa  county  has  very  wide  agricultural 
adaptations.  It  has  important  dairy  enter- 
prises in  its  southern  end,  where  it  touches 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  then  northward  for 
fifty  miles  its  main  valley  extends  to  the 
picturesque  Calistoga  on  the  north.  It  is 
well  watered,  moderate  !o  climate,  fertile  in 
soil  and  destined  for  future  development  and 
population,  of  which  the  present,  though  rich 
and  creditable,  is  only  an  intimation. 


Another  distinguished  enquirer  sent  to  see  what 
California  is  doing  is  reported  from  San  Jose  in  the 
person  of  A.  Thompson  Rei,  commissioner  of  the 
Government  of  Chile.  Mr.  Rei  came  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilson,  and  has  been  visiting  the  can- 


SAUSAL    FRUIT    FARM    OF   MR.   LEONARD   COATES   IN    NAPA  VALLEY. 


not  to  pack,  buy  or  sell  any  raisins  outside  of  the 
Association,  which  pledges  itself  to  begin  its  sales  at 
its  minimum  prices,  to  raise  prices  moderately  at  in- 
tervals and  not  to  lower  prices  at  any  time  before 
the  new  crop  comes  in  next  year.  If  through  a 
scarcity  of  dried  fruit,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the 
market  will  justify  it,  they  will  make  larger  advances 
in  prices;  but  they  have  no  desire  to  check  consump- 
tion by  unduly  increasing  prices.  Any  surplus  not 
wanted  by  the  market  will  be  sold  for  export,  or  tc 
the  wineries  for  brandy  making. 


neries,  wineries  and  orchards.  Mr.  Rei  is  especially 
commissioned  to  investigate  the  process  of  growing, 
curing  and  shipping  fruit  and  to  examine  the  various 
appliances  used  in  connection  therewith  and  to  em- 
body the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  official  report. 


It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  butter  and 
butterine  will  be  admitted  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
when  stamped  as  such  at  2  cents  a  pound.  This  is  a 
material  reduction,  the  Spanish  rate  having  been 
6  cents  on  butter,  while  butterine  was  not  admitted. 
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The  Week. 

The  great  September  event  is  at  hand.  Next  Mon- 
day, the  5th  inst.,  the  State  Fair  will  open  at  both 
pavilion  and  park  in  Sacramento.  Great  energy  has 
been  displayed,  as  described  more  fully  in  another 
column,  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  ex- 
hibits of  all  kinds  and  to  minister  to  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  the  people.  Any  days  during 
the  next  two  weeks,  that  can  be  spared  for  a 
visit  to  Sacramento,  will  find  the  exposition  in  full 
swing. 

Considering  the  season  and  the  sharp  canning  de- 
mand, it  is  really  surprising  that  the  Eastern  ship- 
ment of  fruit  should  hold  out  so  well.  During  June 
and  July  the  shipments  were  larger  than  last  year, 
viz:  to  August  1,  1897,  1956  carloads;  to  August  1, 
1898,  2058  carloads.  This  gave  an  excess  of  ship- 
ments this  year  up  to  August  1st  of  102  carloads. 
Since  August  1st,  however,  there  has  been  a  falling 
off,  and  the  total  to  August  28,  1898,  is  3008  car- 
loads, or  392  carloads  less  than  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  This  is  a  reduction  of  only  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent,  and  we  still  have  the  grape  ship- 
ping season  and  a  large  crop  to  catch  up  with.  If 
the  late  grapes  are  not  caught  by  rains  this  year  the 
year's  total  will  give  no  sign  whatever  of  a  dry  year. 
This  is  much  better  than  we  expected. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  Irrigation 
Congress  at  Cheyenne  is  about  to  assemble.  There 
seem  to  have  been  unusually  good  preparations 
made  for  the  meeting  and  important  transactions 
will  be  secured.  Governor  Budd  has  appointed  the 
following  representatives  from  California:  George 
H.  Maxwell  of  San  Francisco,  J.  R.  McDonald  of 
Grayson,  Gideon  Gibson  of  Colusa,  C.  C.  Wright  of 
Los  Angeles,  W.  H.  McKenzie  of  Fresno.  We  shall 
give  the  salient  points  of  the  meetings  in  the  Rural 
Press.   

The  local  markets  are  quiet  but,  as  a  rule,  steady. 
Bartlett  pears  have  risen  and  have  sold  up  to  $50 
per  ton  for  large,  green  and  bright  fruit.  Cling 
peaches  have  declined  and  have  sold  at  $55  per  ton. 
Prunes  are  at  issue  and  growers  are  drying  rather 
than  accept  prices  offered  for  fresh  fruit.  The  price 
for  dried  prunes  is  still  undetermined  but  holders  have 
plenty  of  confidence.  Dried  peaches  and  apricots 
are  firm  and  the  market  strong.  Packers  are  using 
hogs  again  at  4|c,  having  raised  their  views  a  little. 
Hogs  for  cutting  are  a  shade  higher.  Wool  and 
hides  are  rather  slow  but  the  outlook  is  fair  for  a 
better  market. 


Home-Grown  Vegetables. 

As  a  corollary  to  what  was  advanced  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  a  demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  mixed 
farming,  we  may  ask  attention  to  the  benefits  of 
vegetable  growing  for  home  supplies.  In  this  direc- 
tion lies  the  way  toward  realizing,  in  part,  the  farm 
ideal  which  was  suggested  in  the  earlier  discussion, 
viz:  an  enterprise  which  should  minister,  first  of 
all,  to  the  sustenance  of  the  family  by  home-grown 
products.  The  saving  of  the  money  expended  for 
inadequate  supplies  of  inferior  vegetables,  and  the 
advantage  in  point  of  deliciousness  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  ample  supplies  of  fresh  esculents  are  matters 
which  should  be  conceded  without  argument.  The 
objector  would  probably  grant  these  and  claim  that, 
desirable  as  they  are,  they  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out work  and  worry,  greater  than  their  worth. 

Many  farmers  decide  against  the  satisfaction  and 
profitability  of  the  farm  garden  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  experience.  They  have  tried  it,  and  they  know 
that  the  "  garden  sass  "  they  secured  cost  them 
more  than  it  was  worth;  that  many  vegetables  failed 
completely;  that  the  garden  work  always  interfered 
with  farm  work  just  at  the  time  when  the  success  of 
crops  depended  upon  promptness  and  dispatch,  and 
that  they  would  prefer  to  trust  to  vegetable  ped- 
dlers and  canned  goods  than  to  be  bothered  with  a 
farm  garden.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  experi- 
ence of  many  who  would  dispute  these  conclusions 
and  maintain  the  opposite;  but  the  objector  would 
then  claim  that  one  who  succeeded  must  have  some 
decided  advantages  in  point  of  soil  or  else  made  him- 
self a  slave  in  pursuit  of  his  fad,  and  would  not  be 
convinced  by  his  example.  We  have  no  idea  of  over- 
coming, either  by  argument  or  instances,  the  pre- 
conceived notions  of  many;  but  would  rejoice  if  we 
could  prevail  upon  some  readers  to  resubmit  the  case 
to  their  own  judgment  on  the  basis  of  newly  discov- 
ered evidence. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  farm  garden 
as  a  general  proposition,  but  rather  to  present  some 
California  phases  of  the  subject  and  to  urge  its  pos- 
sibilities and  its  advantages  from  a  California  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  in  our  climate, 
where  gardening  has  notably  greater  possibilities 
and  where  its  output  in  amount  and  variety  during 
the  year  so  far  surpasses  that  which  is  attainable 
in  the  short  and  freaky  seasons  of  the  central  and 
eastern  States,  there  should  be  generally  so  great 
neglect  of  home  gardening.  It  seems  to  us  clearly 
demonstrable  that  this  neglect  is  chargeable  to  sev- 
eral conditions:  first,  indisposition,  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  practice  which  gives  best  results  in 
California  vegetable  growing;  second,  disappoint- 
ment, through  failure  in  following  wrong  practice; 
third,  a  preconception  that  the  work  is  either  too 
hard  or  too  fussy  to  suit  the  dignity  of  a  California 
farmer. 

Hesitation  to  undertake  vegetable  growing  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  of  methods  in  this  climate 
where  Eastern  times  and  ways  of  doing  things  are 
misfits  is  perhaps  a  passable  excuse  for  delay,  but 
not  for  abandonment.  It  has  always  been  possible 
to  secure  hints  enough  for  a  beginning  in  our  horti- 
cultural journals,  and  at  the  present  time,  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Rural  Press,  a  practical 
guide  is  available  in  the  book  entitled  "California 
Vegetables."  It  is  a  very  complete  statement  of 
the  best  local  practices  in  both  garden  and  field 
growth  of  vegetables. 

Probably  disappointment  resulting  from  failures 
of  early  trials  of  vegetable  growing  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  present  neglect  of  the  farm  garden.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  one  of  the  feasibility,  for  him,  of 
what  he  has  failed  to  accomplish,  but  we  hope  to 
present  at  least  an  effective  suggestion  of  a  retrial. 
The  secret  of  most  failures  of  amateurs  in  vegetable 
growing  in  California  has  been  in  doing  things  at 
wrong  times.  People  are  apt  to  burn  with  the 
"garden  fever  "  in  the  spring — a  little  earlier  in  the 
year  than  the  outbreak  used  to  come  in  the  East, 
but  still  in  the  spring.  They  handle  the  ground  and 
the  seed  well,  perhaps,  and  they  secure  a  good  stand 
of  plants,  but  soon  the  heat  and  drouth  of  the  very 
early  California  summer  come,  and,  lacking  irriga- 
tion and  losing  moisture  by  evaporation,  the  soil  has 
either  baked  into  a  brick  or  fallen  into  coarse,  dry 
particles — in  either  case  stunting  or  even  destroy- 


ing the  tender  plant,  instead  of  affording  it  ample 
sustenance  until  its  proper  growth  is  attained. 
People  who  have  found  their  plants  pinching  out  and 
perishing  at  the  time  when  at  the  East  they  used  to 
show  the  most  rapid  and  succulent  growth  are  very 
prone  to  conclude  that  they  had  better  buy  their 
vegetables. 

Starting  too  late  is,  then,  an  invitation  to  disap- 
pointment. An  early  start  is  half  the  battle.  On 
some  naturally  moist  lands,  and  on  higher  lands 
which  can  be  saturated  with  irrigation  water,  it  is 
now  the  time  to  begin  the  gardening  year.  The 
edge  has  been  taken  from  the  arid  season  by  the 
shortening  days  and  the  increasing  atmospheric 
humidity,  and  there  will  still  be  heat  for  months  to 
come  to  suit  the  requirements  of  nearly  all  vege- 
tables. In  coast  valleys  planting  during  the  coming 
month,  on  land  suitably  moist,  will  yield  a  succession 
of  salads  and  pot  herbs  for  the  later  fall,  and  will 
furnish  green  peas  and  new  potatoes  for  the  holi- 
days. It  is  a  great  mistake,  if  one  has  the  water, 
to  allow  the  garden  to  lie  bare  all  through  the  long 
warm  autumn  months.  It  should  be  a  carpet  of 
verdure  and  succulence.  Here  is  a  pertinent  sug- 
gestion for  the  many  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
who  have  this  year  secured  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion. It  will  not  be  desirable  to  use  the  water  much 
later  for  deciduous  trees.  Let  the  pump  now  run 
so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  a  piece  of  garden  ground, 
and  then  work  it  well  and  sow  seed  of  everything 
except  the  few  vegetables  which  will  brook  no  frost. 
There  are  places,  of  course,  where  even  these  can 
be  wisely  planted  now,  but  not  as  a  rule.  The  hardy 
ones  can  be  sown  in  succession,  for  it  is  only  in  frosty 
places  that  they  will  not  grow  continuously  until  the 
heat  and  drouth  of  the  next  summer  close  their  long 
cycle. 

Where  one  depends  upon  rainfall  for  growth  of 
vegetables  the  amount  of  fall  gardening  is  restricted, 
but  readiness  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
season  is  always  a  sign  of  a  good  gardener.  If  there 
should  be  this  year  such  a  rainfall  in  September  as 
sometimes  comes,  the  rainfall  gardener  can  soon  do 
all  that  we  have  prescribed  for  the  irrigated  gar- 
den, but  be  must  be  ready  to  do  everything  at  the 
moment  when  conditions  become  favorable.  Good  cul- 
tivation is  often  as  necessary  as  in  summer,  because 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  considerable  period  of  drouth 
between  the  early  and  the  regular  winter  rains,  and 
loss  of  the  moisture  of  the  first  rains  may  give  the 
plants  an  undesirable  check.  Early  fall  sowing  with- 
out soaking  by  irrigation  may  be  working  in  a  moist 
layer  with  dry  ground  below,  and  it  is  less  safe,  but 
the  risk  is  well  worth  taking  with  such  small  invest- 
ment as  the  small  area  for  home  supply  requires. 
Crisp  lettuce  and  radishes,  tender  young  onions  and 
a  few  more  such  things  will  come  along  quickly  and 
can  be  wisely  planted  on  less  moisture  than  deeper 
and  longer  growing  plants  require.  These  must 
wait  for  deeper  saturation  of  the  ground,  but  should 
be  planted  just  as  soon  as  the  requisite  depth  of  pen- 
etration of  moisture  is  attained.  This  date  can  often 
be  advanced  by  rough  plowing  or  digging  of  the 
ground  beforehand,  so  that  all  the  rain  that  falls 
may  be  saved  from  run-off  and  received  into  the  soil. 

Our  remarks  apply  more  directly  to  parts  of  the 
State  where  autumn  and  winter  warmth  are  great- 
est. These  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  coast  val- 
leys from  the  San  Francisco  bay  region  southward, 
and  in  certain  higher  lands  in  the  interior  valley. 
Where  frosts  are  sharp,  or  where  the  rains  are 
heavy  and  cold,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  this  extra 
early  work  can  be  done  with  much  advantage. 
There  is  no  wisdom  in  putting  seed  into  cold  or 
water-soaked  ground.  Where  the  early  catch-sowing 
is  unwise,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  back  of  win- 
ter is  broken.  January  sowing  and  planting  is  often 
wise  in  southern  California,  where  winter  heat  is 
greater  and  rainfall  less  than  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State.  But  January  work,  except  in  dry,  warm 
localities,  wherever  they  may  be,  is,  in  ordinary 
years,  less  productive  than  that  which  is  either  ear- 
lier or  later.  Hence,  early  work  in  localities  of 
sharp  frosts  and  heavy  rains  means  work  just  after 
the  low  temperatures  and  surplus  water  have  passed 
away.  In  such  places  February  should  be  a  month 
of  great  activity  and  much  work  that  is  postponed 
to  the  Eastern  springtime  in  April  should  be  done 
two  months  earlier  in  California. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Basket  Willow. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  where 
"  basket  willow "  is  grown  in  this  State,  and  to 
what  extent.  Also  who  can  give  me  some  informa- 
tion on  the  growing  of  it. — Albert  H.  Kennedy, 
Arabella,  Lake  Co. 

Basket  willows  or  osier  willows  have  been  planted 
in  many  places  in  California.  Cuttings  of  the  best 
European  kinds  were  introduced  some  years  ago  by 
the  State  University  and  distributed  to  all  who  de- 
sired them.  A  few  vineyardists  grow  them  for 
binding  vines  to  stakes.  The  production  of  willows 
for  sale  to  manufacturers  of  baskets  and  willow  ware 
is  restricted  because  of  the  comparatively  small  de- 
mand incident  to  the  small  population  which  we  have 
on  this  coast,  and  is  now  even  less  than  formerly  be- 
cause the  use  of  rattan  has  largely  supplanted  wil- 
low. There  were  years  ago  commercial  growers  at 
several  places,  but  the  decline  in  price  has  discour- 
aged most  of  them.  The  grower  of  the  best  willows 
at  the  present  time  is  W.  E.  Sangster,  whose  place 
is  midway  between  San  Jose  and  Alviso  in  Santa 
Clara  county.  He  has  two  acres  of  a  Welch  willow 
which  he  imported  and  his  product  is  eight  to  ten 
tons  of  marketable  willow.  Though  he  has  the  best 
willows  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  trade  he 
cannot  find  sale  for  the  full  yield  of  his  two  acres. 
The  price  runs  now  from  1h  to  10  or  11  cents  per 
pound  for  sorted,  peeled  willows— only  half  the  price 
of  a  few  years  ago.  The  price  seems  large,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  tedious  labor  in  peeling  and 
selecting  the  willow.  At  present  there  does  not 
seem  field  for  the  increase  of  the  product. 

Sunflower  Oil. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  inform  me  the 
mode  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  Russian  sun- 
flower seed?  Do  they  first  crush  it  and  steam  it, 
then  press  it,  or  do  they  crush  it  and  press  it  cold? 
About  what  amount  of  seed  do  they  plant  to  the 
acre? — P.  N.  West,  Kings  River,  Fresno  Co. 

The  percentage  of  oil  in  the  Russian  sunflower 
ranges  from  16  to  28  per  cent.  On  the  average 
about  18  per  cent  of  oil  can  be  extracted  by  expres- 
sion cold  after  crushing  the  seed.  This  is  the  highest 
quality  of  oil  and  any  additional  amount  that  might 
be  extracted  by  steaming  the  pomace  would  be  lower 
grade.  It  takes  usually  about  four  or  five  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  The  plants  are  usually  grown  21 
feet  apart  each  way  which  would  require  about 
11,000  plants  to  the  acre.  It  is  usual  to  drop  the 
seed  at  intervals  of  about  1  foot  in  rows  2£  feet 
apart  and  then  thin  the  plants  according  to  soil  and 
moisture.  On  moist  rich  soil  the  plants  could  be 
left  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  rows.  It  is  estimated 
that  fifty  bushels  of  seed  may  be  harvested  to  the 
acre  and  roughly  the  yield  would  be  about  a  gallon 
of  oil  to  a  bushel  of  seed.  These  are  foreign  figures 
where  the  crop  is  grown  for  the  oil.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  California  results  and  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  readers  who  have  tried  the  crop. 
Black  Smut  and  Walnut  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  cause  of  the  black 
smut  on  the  enclosed  walnut  leaf  ?  Both  leaves  and 
nuts  are  covered  with  it  and  present  a  sorry  appear- 
ance. A  few  weeks  since  the  foliage  was  covered 
with  honey  dew.  Has  that  any  significance  ? — H.  F. 
C,  West  Saticoy. 

Our  correspondent  submits  samples  showing  a 
trouble  which  has  been  unusually  prevalent  on  wal- 
nut trees  in  southern  California  this  year  and  of 
which  we  saw  much  during  our  last  visit  to  that 
part  of  the  State.  The  cause  of  the  smut  is  the 
presence  of  aphides  or  plant  lice  on  the  foliage.  The 
honey  dew  is  the  exudation  from  these  insects  and 
the  smut  is  a  fungus  which  grows  upon  the  honey 
dew.  The  way  to  prevent  the  smut  is  to  destroy 
the  insects,  which  can  be  done  by  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion — beginning  early  in  the  summer 
when  the  lice  first  appear  and  spraying  subsequently 
if  enough  survive  to  warrant  it.  Plant  lice  are  easy 
to  kill  if  the  spray  strikes  them.  In  some  cases  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  spray,  because  plant  lice 
are  greedily  eaten  by  ladybirds,  and  the  presence  of 
many  ladybirds  may  make  spraying  unnecessary. 
This  fact  is  important,  because  it  is  an  expensive  job 
to  spray  large  walnut  trees.  We  hope  the  ladybirds 
will  settle  the  trouble  at  the  south.  They  have,  how- 
ever, failed  to  do  so  here.  Some  of  the  walnuts 
grown  as  street  trees  in  Berkeley  have  harbored  so 


many  plant  lice  that  the  honey  dew  has  made  the 
cement  sidewalks  foul  and  sticky  and  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  black  and  unsightly  for  several  years  back, 
and  many  of  the  trees  have  been  cut  down.  As  the 
plant  lice  have  never  been  so  abundant  at  the  south 
as  during  this  dry  year,  we  hope  they  will  pass  away 
with  it.  As  the  walnut  sheds  its  coat  when  ripe,  the 
smut  will  be  less  of  an  evil  than  it  is  upon  citrus 
fruits,  etc.,  but  the  fouling  of  the  foliage  and  the  loss 
of  sap  through  the  insect  attack  may  weaken  the 
trees  and  belittle  the  nuts.  The  pest  must  be 
watched,  and  if  its  enemies  do  not  cope  with  it,  the 
walnut  grower  must  take  a  whack  at  it  himself. 

Wild  Fiber  From  the  Colorado  Desert. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  under  separate  cover  a 
sample  of  wild  "hemp"  which  is  grown  here  and 
would  like  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  commercial 
value  and  if  possible  to  handle  the  same  as  the  prod- 
uct of  Butte  Co. — Reader,  Arizona. 

The  plant  of  which  you  send  specimen  has  long 
been  known  as  a  native  of  your  region,  and  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  source  of  profit  for  the 
extraction  of  fiber  and  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 
There  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  done  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  it  before  any  business  enterprise 
could  be  safely  based  upon  it.  The  fiber  proposi- 
tion generally  is  a  very  difficult  and  vexatious  one. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  California  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  trial  of  machines 
thought  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  extraction  of  the 
fiber.  So  far  the  question  is  not  settled.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  attainment  of  a  process  and  a 
machine  with  sufficient  capacity  to  cheaply  prepare 
the  fiber  would  open  the  way  for  a  very  profitable 
industry,  but  as  yet  no  demonstration  has  been 
made,  and  anyone  should  proceed  very  cautiously  in 
putting  either  time  or  money  into  the  effort.  A  good 
many  farmers  listening  to  the  advice  of  ramie  boom- 
ers have  gotten  their  land  filled  with  the  plants 
which  actually  have  no  value  at  the  present  time. 
It  will  cost  them  more  to  get  out  of  the  deal  than  it 
did  to  get  in. 

The  New  Wide  Tire  Law. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  the  width  of 
tire  for  a  wagon  of  one  ton  capacity  according  to 
the  new  law. — E.  A.  Jenks,  Harris,  Humboldt  Co. 

The  new  law,  which  will  go  into  effect  January  1, 
1900,  does  not  prescribe  tires  in  terms  of  weight 
capacity,  but  in  dimensions  of  skeins  and  axles,  as 
follows  : 

Section  1.  The  width  of  tires  for  wheels  upon  wagons  or  other 
vehicles  to  be  used  upon  public  highways  of  the  State  of  California 
shall  be.  for  the  following  styles  of  wagons,  as  follows :  Two  and 
three-fourth-inch  steel  or  thimble  skein  axle,  IVinch  tubular  steel 
or  iron  axle,  not  less  than  3-inch  tire;  lVi-inch  steel  or  iron  axle,  2%- 
inch  tubular  or  iron  axle,  not  less  than  3^  inch  tire:  3-inch  steel  or 
thimble  skein,  l5s-inch  steel  or  iron  axle,  2;'8-inch  tubular  steel  or 
iron  axle,  not  less  than  4  inch  tire;  3^-inch  steel  or  thimble  skein, 
1%  or  1%-lnch  steel  or  iron  axle,  2Vineh  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle, 
not  less  than  414-inch  tire;  3H-inch  steel  or  thimble  skein,  2-inch 
steel  or  iron  axle,  2Vinch  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,  not  less  than  5- 
inch  tire;  3%-inch  steel  or  thimble  skein,  2V<-inch  steel  or  iron  axle, 
3  or  3l6-inch  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,' not  less  than  5^-inch  tire; 
4-inch  and  larger  steeljor  thimble  skein,  2V4-inch  and  larger  steel  or 
iron  axle,  3^-inch  and  larger  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,  not  less 
than  6-inch  tire.  Other  styles  of  axle  shall  have  tires  of  same  width 
as  those  of  equal  carrying  capacity  above  specified.  All  interme- 
diate sizes  shall  have  tires  of  the  same  width  as  the  next  larger 
size  above  specified. 

To  translate  these  dimensions  into  weight  capac- 
ity, we  secured  the  following  table  of  equivalents 
from  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  vehicle  trade 
on  this  coast : 

Size.  Width  of  tire. 

2^-inch  steel  or  thimble  skein..  \  3  -inch. . . . 

i^  jnc5  Steel  [34-inch... 

2K-inch  tubular  J 

3  -inch  steel  skein  } 

l?£-inch  steel  >4  -inch.... 

2?8-inch  tubular  ) 

3M-inch  steel  skein  ] 

1%-inch  steel  >4tf-inch  4000 

2%-inch  tubular  ) 

3V4-inch  steel  skein  ) 

2  -inch  steel  >-5  -inch  5000 

2%-inch  tubular  ) 

3J£-inch  steel  skein  ) 

2M-inch  steel  ^5^-inch  7000 

3H-inch  tubular  J 

4  -Inch  and  larger  steel  skein..  1 

24-inch  steel  J-6  -inch  9000 

3^-inch  tubular  ) 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  correspond- 
ent must  use  a  3-inch  tire,  as  that  seems  to  be  the 
minimum  requirement.  The  law  does  not  state  that 
the  law  shall  only  apply  to  wagons  of  certain  capac- 
ity, and  there  might  be  a  strong  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  to  be  any  requirement  whatever  for 
vehicles  only  capable  of  moving  less  than  2500 
pounds.  The  subject  is  commended  to  the  coming 
Legislature,  for  it  is  probable  they  may  have  to 
modify  the  enactment  in  several  respects. 
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The  anti- tobacco  people  may  have  a  reform  tobacco 
of  their  own  after  all.  According  to  the  Santa  K^a 
Republican,  Mr.  Luthur  Burbank  has  a  plant  of  Nico- 
tiana  Sylvestris,  which  he  has  grown  from  seed  re- 


ceived from  the  Andes  region.  It  makes  leaves 
larger  than  ordinary  tobacco.  Mr.  Burbank  says 
that,  although  he  is  not  a  user  of  the  weed — indeed 
its  odors  are  repugnant  to  him — he  enjoys  the 
fragrance  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sylvestris.  The  blos- 
soms have  perfume  similar  to  the  four-o'clock,  the 
latter  being  tubular  and  snowy  white.  This  tobacco 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  known,  which  should 
recommend  it  to  growers  in  California,  for  it  could 
probably  be  planted  here  for  many  generations 
without  becoming  rank. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  August  29,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Station  Director. 


Cool  weather  continues  in  nearly  every  section. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  in  Humboldt  and  Inyo  counties, 
and  thunder  storms  occurred  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  southern  California.  Hop  picking  is  about  finished 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  the  yield  is  better  than 
last  year.  Grapes  will  be  a  heavy  crop  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley;  raisin  drying  now  in  progress.  Beets 
are  being  harvested  in  southern  California;  the  yield 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  Apples  will  be  a  good  crop, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Prunes  will  generally 
be  a  light  crop  throughout  the  State.  Corn  and  po- 
tatoes are  looking  well.  Walnuts  will  yield  better 
than  expected  at  last  report. 

Siskiyou.— Haying  all  done;  yield  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Fall  sown  wheat  above  average;  spring  sown,  light. 

Tehama.— Thunder  storm  at  Rosewood  on  the  14th.  Grape  crop 
almost  a  failure. 

Butte.— Fruit  drying  in  progress.   Flow  of  springs  increasing. 

Glenn  —  Farmers  preparing  for  grain  sowing.    Weather  cool. 

Yuba. — Hop  picking  nearly  over;  yield  better  than  last  year  and 
quality  excellent.   Harvesting  completed. 

Colusa.— Grapes  fairly  good  crop;  prunes  about  two-thirds  crop; 
potatoes  fairly  good.   Grain  all  harvested. 

Sacramento.— Cooler  during  past  week.  Tokays  going  to  mar- 
ket. 

Solano.— Weather  fair,  with  trade  winds.   Hay  baling  finished. 
Fruit  drying  still  in  progress.    Prunes  small  in  size. 
El  Dokado.— Grapes  will  be  a  small  crop. 

Yolo.— Cool  weather  beneficial  to  fruit.  Light  crop  of  pears  and 
almonds. 

San  Joaquin.— Cooler,  with  westerly  winds.  Prunes  ripening; 
good  quality ;  fair  crop.  Wheat  shipments  about  over.  Potatoes  a 
good  crop. 

Stanislaus.— Cooler,  with  north  winds.  No  change  in  crop  condi- 
tions.   Grape  picking  commenced    Water  low. 

Merced.— Harvest  completed;  wheat  and  rye  not  up  to  average. 
Corn  and  sweet  potatoes  looking  well.  Raisin  picking  commenced; 
good  crop.   Almonds  a  failure. 

Madera.— Weather  cool  and  pleasant.  Grape  picking  will  begin 
soon. 

Fresno.— Grape  picking  in  progress ;  heavy  crop  assured  if  weather 
continues  favorable.  Egyptian  corn  doing  well,  except  on  dry  lands. 
Last  crop  of  alfalfa  very  light. 

Tulare.— Grapes  yielding  better  than  expected.  Very  light  yield 
of  prunes.   Sheep  shearing  progressing. 

Kings.— Raisin  picking  will  begin  next  week.  Prune  crop  will  be 
light.   Water  supply  still  failing. 

Kern.— Pears  being  shipped;  small  crop.  Grapes  about  up  to 
average. 

Inyo.— Water  diminishing  in  creeks  and  wells.  Rain  in  foothills 
on  28th.    Harvest  fairly  good. 

Humboldt.— All  root  crops  looking  well.  Grain  ready  for  thresh- 
ing.  Plums  plentiful 

Lake.— Hop  picking  begins  on  29th;  crop  not  up  to  average.  Corn 
coming  on  well.    Late  peaches  being  picked. 

Sonoma.— Threshing  finished.  Peaches  better  crop  than  expected. 
Outlook  for  grapes  more  favorable. 

Napa.— Prunes  yielding  well  and  of  fair  size.  Grapes  promise  a 
fair  yield.   Corn  looking  well.   Bartlett  pears  not  yielding  well. 

Alameda.— Grape  crop  light.  Prunes,  plums  and  peaches  still 
being  shipped.   Good  crop  of  tomatoes  expected. 

San  Mateo.— Water  supply  short.  Irrigation  has  saved  fruit 
trees. 

Santa  Clara.— Prunes  below  average  in  quantity,  but  very  rich 
in  sugar.  Peaches  under  size  except  on  irrigated  lands.  Large 
crop  of  grapes. 

Santa  Cruz.— Crops  fair. 

San  Benito.— Peach  crop  light,  except  in  irrigated  orchards. 
Grape  crop  light. 
Monterey.— Beans  and   beets   doing  well.    Fruit  coming  in 

slowly. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Weather  favorable  for  fruit.  Potatoes  being 
gathered.  Grapes  and  late  apples  doing  well.  Prune  drying  com- 
menced. In  Arroyo  Grande  valley  the  crop  is  the  best  for  several 
years  and  apples  are  excellent. 

Santa  Barbara.— Weather  cool  and  foggy.  Fruit  ripening  fast. 
Corn  doing  well. 

Ventura.— Barley  a  very  good  yield  for  a  dry  year.  Beet  harvest 
commences  next  week.  Walnuts  are  looking  better.  Pears  and 
other  small  fruits  satisfactory. 

Los  Angeles. — Slightly  cooler.  Water  supply  very  low,  but  no 
serious  damage  to  fruit  trees  reported.   Vegetables  doing  well. 

San  Bernardino.— Good  orange  crop  expected.   Pasturage  good. 

Orange.  —  Beet  harvest  progressing;  crop  unsatisfactory. 
Peaches  and  pears  yield  a  good  average  crop. 

Riverside.— Cooler  weather,  with  thunder-storms  on  mountains. 
Oranges  doing  well. 

San  Diego.— Apples  are  coming  into  market,  and  an  excellent 
crop  is  assured.  Trees  growing  well.  Good  yield  of  figs,  grapes, 
peaches  and  pears. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Weather  favorable  for  fruit  drying; 
work  on  peaches  continues.  Walnuts  on  well  irrigated  land  unin- 
jured by  heat.   Grapes  ripe  and  being  picked  for  market. 

Eureka  Summary— Conditions  favorable  for  late  crops.  Scat- 
tered showers  in  interior  during  past  week.  Plums  and  pears  are 
being  marketed.  No  reports  received  from  correspondents  after 
harvesting. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.06 

.06 

.18 

.27 

48 

64 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

T 

T 

.08 

56 

100 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

54 

96 

San  Francisco  . . 

.00 

T 

T 

.03 

52 

65 

.00 

.00 

T 

.02 

54 

100 

.10 

.10 

* 

* 

58 

92 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.06 

48 

80 

.00 

.07 

.00 

.05 

54 

88 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.07 

64 

76 

.18 

.18 

.57 

.50 

78 

104 

*  No  record. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Growing. 


By  Prof.  A.  P.  Haynk  at  University  Farmers'  Institutes  in  South- 
ern California. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  a  few  of 
the  more  common  questions  that  are  daily  received 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Do  Olives  Pay? — The  first  and  most  important 
question  is,  Does  it  pay  to  grow  olives  ?  To  this 
question  I  answer  "yes  "  and  "  no."  Under  some 
circumstances  it  does.  In  many  cases  it  does  not. 
Under  the  present  organization  and  execution  of  our 
commercial  and  pure  food  laws,  the  planting  of  olives 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  I  do  not  think  will  pay. 
Manufacturing  the  product  into  pickles,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  honestly  believe  will  pay  and  pay  well.  The 
reason  that  olive-oil  making  will  not  pay  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  refuse  products  of  the  cotton-gin 
can  be  sold  in  our  markets  as  pure  California  olive 
oil.  The  manufacturer  of  cottonseed  oil  can  place 
his  product  upon  the  market  for  less  than  half  of 
what  it  costs  the  olive  grower  to  do  the  same.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  I  think  common  sense  shows 
us  that  we  have  no  hope.  When  the  day  comes  that 
the  National  Government  passes  a  law  similar  to  the 
oleomargarine  law  in  regard  to  olives,  then  we  may 
hope  to  make  money  by  manufacturing  olive  oil.  At 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  governments  of  the  world 
saved  the  dairy  industry;  not  by  preventing  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine,  but  by  compelling  the  dealers  in 
"  lard-butter"  to  sail  under  their  own  colors.  The 
day  that  the  cottonseed  oil  manufacturer  sails  under 
his  own  colors,  that  day  will  see  the  owners  of  olive- 
oil  mills  in  good  financial  circumstances.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  a  homeopathic  market  for  good, 
sound  olive  oil,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
market  will  remain  homeopathic  as  long  as  the  laws 
remain  as  they  are,  and  the  prospect  for  a  change  is 
very  remote. 

Pickles  in  Request. — In  the  case  of  pickles,  on  the 
other  h;>.nd,  the  prospects  are  very  bright  indeed. 
No  expensive  machinery  or  plants  are  required.  It 
will  pay  you  to  pickle  a  gallon  or  a  carload,  and  in 
spite  of  the  large  area  to-day  planted  in  olives  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand  in  Cali- 
fornia alone.  This  leaves  us  the  unlimited  markets 
of  the  Americas  and  the  islands. 

To  Increase  the  Demand. — Of  course,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  newly  manufactured  articles,  some  time  is  re- 
quired to  properly  organize  the  market.  A  certain 
amount  of  advertising  must  be  done.  People  do  not 
readily  take  to  an  article  of  food  that  they  know 
nothing  of,  and,  with  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
America,  they  know  nothing  of  the  ripe  pickled  olive. 
Here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween ripe  pickled  olives  and  green  pickled  olives. 
You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  green  peaches  or 
apricots  as  a  steady  article  of  food.  Is  there  any 
more  reason  why  you  should  make  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  green  olives  ?  The  green  peach  or  apri- 
cot is  fully  as  digestible  if  not  more  so  than  the 
green  olive.  Our  market,  however,  is  accustomed 
to  green  olives,  and  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  edu- 
cation for  it  to  acquire  the  habit  of  eating  ripe 
olives.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  person  who  has  eaten  ripe 
olives  seven  times  consecutively  will  grow  to  like 
them.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  cause  the  100,- 
000,000  people  of  the  American  continent  to  eat  these 
ripe  olives  seven  times  and  tell  them  where  to  get 
more.  At  present  the  consumer  does  not  know  to 
whom  to  apply  for  ripe  pickles,  nor  does  the  pro- 
ducer know  where  he  can  dispose  of  his  crops.  This 
must  be  remedied,  and  it  rests  with  you,  with  the 
Farmers'  Clubs,  with  the  local  and  combined  ex- 
changes, to  bring  this  about.  You  are  more  vitally 
interested  in  disposing  of  your  crops  than  the  con- 
sumer is  in  buying  them.  The  work  of  market  or- 
ganization, then,  rests  with  you. 

Must  Be  Sound  Fruit. — Now,  when  I  say  that  there 
is  great  demand  for  ripe  pickled  olives,  I  waut  it 
veiy  strictly  understood  that  I  mean  properly  cured, 
sound  olives.  Many  of  the  reported  failures  to  dis- 
pose of  crops  of  ripe  olives  that  have  been  investi- 
gated by  myself  and  others  have  proved  to  be  due  to 
the  wretched  quality  of  the  samples  offered  for  sale. 
The  work  of  curing  the  olive  was  not  done  properly. 
Sufficient  care  was  not  exercised. 

Now,  I  know  that  every  one  of  you  who  pickles 
olives  is  fully  convined  that  his  product  has  been 
carefully  cared  for  and  is  considerably  better  than 
his  neighbor's.  This  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature 
that  you  find  in  every  country  and  every  pursuit;  of 
the  quality  of  the  olive,  then,  the  producer  cannot 
be  the  sole  judge.  It  is  the  market  alone  which  can 
finally  judge  of  the  quality.  The  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  is  the  innate  carelessness  of  mankind. 
Womankind  are  nearly  as  bad,  but  not  quite,  and 
you  will  find  the  rule  to  be  that  the  best  pickles  are 
put  up  by  women. 

Lack  of  Knowledge. — Another  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  picklers  of  olives  is  a  want  of  thoroughly 
appreciating  what  he  is  trying  to  do;  what  the  ob- 
jects of  pickling  are.  There  is  a  pernicious  desire 
on  almost  all  to  have  a  thumb-and-screw  rule,  a 
recipe  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  eliminate  the 


factor  of  common  sense  from  the  problem.  Anyone 
who  imagines  that  common  sense  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  problem  had  better  plant  potatoes  and 
leave  olive  culture  for  him  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  You  do  not  find 
a  person  going  into  the  manufacture  of  steamships, 
calicoes  or  clothespins  without  having  first  become 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  case,  but  you 
do  find  the  farmers  attempting  to  manufacture  arti- 
cles without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  many  problems 
that  complicate  the  process. 

Folly  of  a  Short  Recipe. — I  have  frequently  been 
asked  "how  to  pickle  olives."  I  have  mailed  a 
thirty-page  pamphlet  giving  the  most  important  ex- 
planations deemed  necessary.  By  return  mail  usu- 
ally came  a  letter  saying,  "Oh,  this  is  too  long.  We 
have  no  time  for  any  such  thing  as  that.  Give  us  a 
page  recipe."  That  is  the  kind  of  people  who  fail, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  people  who  do  fail 
manage  to  let  the  fact  become  known  more  vocifer- 
ously than  those  who  succeed.  You  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  people  who  do  succeed  and  of 
whom  you  hear  nothing.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that 
in  California  we  produce  the  finest  raw  material  in 
this  line  in  the  world.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  of 
this  is  put  upon  the  market  in  a  worse  condition 
than  is  elsewhere  found.    Whose  fault  is  it  ? 

//</(/•  Olives  Can  Be  Made  to  Pay. — Now,  coming 
back  to  the  question,  "  Do  olives  pay,  and,  if  so,  how 
much  ?  "  They  do  pay  when  properly  handled  and 
they  pay  handsomely  when  all  the  conditions  are  ful- 
filled. Just  how  much  they  will  pay  depends  entirely 
upon  the  grower  and  manufacturer.  I  know  of  cer- 
tain cases  where  ripe  Missions  have  been  sold  for  as 
much  as  £2  a  gallon.  I  was  offered  the  other  day  in 
San  Francisco  thirty  barrels  at  $1.00  per  barrel. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  profit '!  The  essential  in  olive  culture, 
as  in  any  line  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  is  the 
proper  attention  to  culture.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  what  is  proper  and  what  is  not  ?  Each  person 
establishes  his  own  criterion  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  other  man  is  wrong.  Whatever  be  his 
method  he  must  have  the  soil  in  proper  condition, 
the  trees  properly  pruned  and  the  tree  must  be  so 
cared  for  that  it  will  produce  its  maximum  size  and 
quality  of  fruit.  Accomplish  this  as  you  may,  but 
accomplish  it.  Then  comes  the  manufacturer;  the 
raw  material  must  be  properly  handled.  Not  a  sin- 
gle olive  can  be  bruised.  If  any  are  bruised  all  the 
previous  or  subsequent  labor  counts  for  naught. 

Varieties. — In  the  selection  of  varieties  for  ripe 
pickles  only  such  should  be  chosen  as  will  give  an 
olive  which  is  the  size  of  a  large  Mission.  I  take  the 
Mission  as  a  standard  of  size  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
so  well  known.  Anything  larger  than  the  Mission  is 
as  good;  anything  smaller  has  little  or  no  market 
value,  though  I  will  say  this,  that  for  home  con- 
sumption some  of  the  finest  pickles  in  the  world  are 
made  from  the  smallest  varieties,  but  the  market  re- 
quires a  large  olive,  hence  it  is  after  grading  a  crop 
the  smaller  grades  can  be  used  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, the  larger  ones  sold,  and  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  ripe  olive  will 
replace  meat  upon  our  tables.  I  know  of  whole 
populations  who  are  able  to  get  meat  only  once  a 
week  at  most.  They  can  get  ripe  olives,  however, 
and  they  flourish  and  grow  fat  upon  them.  Think, 
then,  of  the  future  of  the  olive  when  meat  is  par- 
tially driven  from  our  tables.  The  nourishing  value 
of  the  olive  is  far  more  greater  than  that  of  beef- 
steak; it  is  just  as  readily  digested.  If  it  is  properly 
put  up  it  is  preferred  by  many. 

In  closing,  then,  let  me  say  that  instead  of  feeling 
discouraged  about  olive  culture,  you  should  feel  quite 
encouraged.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
"Easy  street"  in  agriculture,  or  anything  else  for 
that  matter,  and  considering  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  markets  in  many  other  branches  of 
agriculture,  the  keen  competition  that  must  be  met 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  future  for  olive  culture  is  almost  unlimited. 


Budding  the  Walnut. 


B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, says  :  "Trees  are  budded  in  July,  August 
and  as  late  as  September.  The  bud  is  cut  about  1} 
inches  long.  In  cutting  it  from  the  stick  cut  deep 
into  the  wood,  giving  the  bud  as  much  bark  as  pos- 
sible. Then  gouge  out  some  of  the  wood  from  the  bud 
to  allow  its  inner  bark  to  unite  with  the  inner  bark 
of  the  stock.  Insert  bud  in  slit  in  stock  as  in  bud- 
ding fruit  stock  and  tie  tightly  with  heavy  budding 
twine,  at  least  18-ply. 

"Three  weeks  or  so  later,  if  the  bud  has  taken, 
take  off  the  twine  and  tie  up  again  more  loosely,  if  it 
appears  likely  to  cut  into  the  bark.  Cut  back  the 
stock  in  the  spring  to  force  the  bud  to  start  in  March 
or  April.  When  the  sap  begins  to  rise  is  the  best 
time  for  cutting  back  the  stock. 

"The  annular  or  ring  budding  method  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  safest  to  use  on  the  walnut,  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  young  trees  two  or  three  years  of 
of  age,  and  to  smooth  limbs  of  large  trees.  In  this 
method  a  ring  is  cut  right  around  the  stock  about 
an  inch  long.  Then  a  ring  of  about  the  same  size  is 
taken  from  the  scion,  containing  a  bud,  which  is 


slipped  into  the  corresponding  space  in  the  stock, 
and  then  bound  tightly  with  a  soft  cotton  twine  or 
cloth,  covering  it  up  to  exclude  the  air.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth,  during  July,  August  or  September,  and  left 
to  lie  dormant  throughout  the  winter,  to  be  started 
in  the  spring. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


An  Expedition  After  the  Blastophaga. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  fig  growers  to  know 
that  the  United  States  has  actively  undertaken  the 
quest  for  the  blastophaga  which  is  to  enable  us  to 
successfully  grow  in  this  State  the  fig  of  commerce. 
Regular  readers  of  the  Rural  have  been  kept  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  caprification  proposi- 
tion for  many  years  and  they  will  appreciate  the 
bearings  of  what  follows. 

Agricultural  Explorers. — It  is  announced  from 
Washington  under  date  of  Aug.  Gth  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  inaugurated  a  system 
of  agricultural  exploration  in  foreign  countries  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  explorers  are 
regularly  commissioned  by  the  Department,  and 
their  commissions  will  recommend  them  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  to  the  good  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  in  which  they  may  be  travel- 
ing. The  commissions  were  engraved  at  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  bear  a  spread  eagle 
at  the  top  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  portrait  of  a 
celebrated  Shorthorn  bull  and  on  the  other  by  the 
head  of  President  McKinley's  favorite  saddle  horse — 
Denmark,  Jr. 

A  Rice,  Quest.- — The  first  person  to  receive  a  com- 
mission as  an  agricultural  explorer  was  Mr.  Seaman 
A.  Knapp  of  Louisiana,  who  is  assigned  to  duty  in 
Japan.  Commissioner  Knapp's  especial  mission  will 
be  to  investigate  the  culture  of  rice  in  Japan  and  to 
collect  the  choicest  varieties  of  rice  seed  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States.  Although  one  of  the 
principal  enterprises  in  certain  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, the  cultivation  of  rice  here  has  not  reached  any- 
thing like  that  point  of  perfection  attained  in  the  far 
East,  and  the  Department  attributes  this  largely  to 
the  inferior  variety  of  the  plant  under  cultivation  in 
this  country  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  its 
culture. 

After  the  Fig  Insect. — Another  commissioner,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Swingle,  is  now  at  Mendelia,  on  the  .Egean 
sea,  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  his  mission  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  yet  assigned.  He  will  attempt  to 
transport  and  establish  in  California  an  insect  that 
fertilizes  the  flower  of  the  Smyrna  fig,  without  which 
the  figs  in  California  lack  the  general  productiveness 
and  exquisite  flavor  of  the  imported  article.  He  will 
also  attempt  to  introduce  in  this  country  a  couple  of 
varieties  of  delicious  oranges  from  Algeria  and  a  va- 
riety of  grape  which  makes  a  delicious  wine. 

What  Dr.  Howard  SaysAlout  Our  Needs.— -Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  the  entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, gives  an  explanation  of  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  curious  insect  necessary  for  the  proper 
propagation  of  Smyrna  figs  in  California.  He  says 
that  the  Californians,  in  their  effort  to  grow  a  fig 
equal  to  the  fig  of  commerce,  the  so-called  Smyrna 
fig,  have  been  growing  the  Smyrna  variety  from  cut- 
tings imported  direct  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. After  the  trees  reached  bearing  size  it  was 
found  that  they  dropped  the  majority  of  their  fruit 
and  that  the  fruit  that  did  ripen  was  of  an  inferior 
quality.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean that  the  figs  were  fertilized  by  a  curious  insect 
known  as  the  Blastophaga  psenes,  which  inhabits 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  or  so  called  capri  fig  growing 
upon  the  mountain  sides  in  fig-growing  regions.  The 
inhabitants  break  off  branches  of  the  capri  figs  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  bring  them  down  and  tie 
them  to  the  branches  of  the  true  figs,  and  the  insects 
issuing  from  the  wild  figs  enter  the  flowers  of  the 
Smyrna  figs  and  crawl  about,  covered  with  pollen, 
succeeding  in  fertilizing  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
the  pistils. 

Bow  California  Has  Tried  to  Get  This  Insect. — It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  imported  Smyrna  fig  owes 
its  superiority  to  the  number  of  ripe  seeds  it  con- 
tains; but  experiments  carried  on  in  California  by 
Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  Geo.  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  have  shown  that 
the  Smyrna  fig  in  California  may  be  artificially  fer- 
tilized from  the  male  flowers  of  the  capri  fig,  and  re- 
cently Mr.  Roeding  has  succeeded  in  so  thoroughly 
accomplishing  this  artificial  fertilization  that  prob- 
ably one-half  of  the  seeds  in  a  given  fig  have  ripened. 
These  figs  were  cured,  and  show  unmistakably  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  peculiar  and  delicious  flavor  of 
imported  figs.  It  is  believed  by  Dr.  Eisen,  Mr. 
Roeding  and  others  that  if  the  Blastophaga  psenes  is 
established  in  this  country  the  problem  is  solved. 
Private  attempts  by  Mr.  Roeding  and  J.  C.  Shinn  of 
Niles  to  establish  the  insect  have  failed,  although 
capri  figs  containing  them  in  living  condition  were 
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brought  to  California.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  dow  to  make  the  attempt  on  a  larger  scale. 

What  Dr.  Howard  Saw  in  California. — Dr.  Howard 
visited  California  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  conditions, 
the  points  at  which  introduction  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  successful,  and  to  learn  whether  additional 
planting  of  either  Smyrna  figs  or  capri  figs  was  desir- 
able before  entering  upon  the  European  end  of  the 
important  task.  He  found  a  remarkable  condition 
of  affairs  both  at  Fresno  and  Niles.  At  Fresno  are 
growing  4000  Smyrna  fig  trees  of  large  size,  and 
running  through  the  center  of  the  orchard  is  a  row 
of  200  capri  figs.  At  Niles,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
John  Rock,  are  perhaps  200  Smyrna  fig  trees  of  sev- 
eral different  varieties  and  a  number  of  capri  figs. 
Mr.  Rock  has  accomplished  the  interesting  feat  of 
grafting  the  capri  fig  on  the  Smyrna — a  feat  which 
has  never  before  been  accomplished  and  which  was 
considered  impossible. 

How  the  Work  Will  be  Done. — The  Department  will 
attempt  to  introduce  all  discoverable  varieties  of  the 
capri  fig,  and  by  means  of  its  agent  in  Europe  to 
bring  over  the  capri  fig  insect  both  in  individual  fruits 
and  in  its  native  condition  upon  young  growing  trees 
in  tubs;  and,  although  the  subject  presents  many 
difficulties,  and  although  certain  botanists  believe 
that  the  problem  of  caprification  is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  Mr.  Howard  expressed  the  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  the  insect  will  have  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Women  as  Stock  Keepers. 

There  are  several  California  women  who  are  en- 
titled to  rank  as  leaders  among  our  practical  stock 
keepers.  There  are  many  more,  of  course,  who  have 
exceedingly  valuable  properties  in  these  lines,  but 
we  refer  especially  to  those  who  not  only  own  such 
property,  but  directly  manage  it  themselves.  We 
would  like  to  give  them  whatever  comfort  and  en- 
couragement there  may  be  in  knowing  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  chosen  pursuit,  and  to  assure  our 
readers  generally  that  women  as  stock  keepers  are 
not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  A 
subscriber  in  southern  California  kindly  sends  us  a 
copy  of  the  London  Spectator,  which  has  an  article 
with  the  title  we  have  borrowed  for  this  one,  and  it 
goes  far  to  create  the  impression  that  the  stock 
yard  is  really  quite  within  the  limits  of  woman's 
sphere.    We  shall  cite  the  facts  to  prove  the  claim  : 

What  Women  do  With  Cattle. — In  one  of  the  leading 
societies  for  breeding  pedigree  cattle,  of  about  450 
members,  sixty  are  ladies.  Though  several  of  these 
only  keep  two  or  three  animals,  and  do  not  exhibit, 
the  list  of  prizes  won  by  those  who  do  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  In  the  society  there 
have  been  during  the  last  six  years  some  forty-five 
principal  exhibitors  and  prize  winners,  and  of  these 
fifteen  are  ladies.  In  other  words,  though  they  form 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  members,  they  contribute 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  prize  winners.  This  is 
the  more  creditable  because,  in  very  many  cases,  the 
lady  owner  manages  her  herd  herself,  and  often  super- 
intends much  of  the  daily  detail.  A  very  wealthy 
peer,  with  a  vast  number  of  important  interests  to 
control,  may  win  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  with 
his  cattle,  but  probably  owes  his  success  to  the 
choice  of  a  good  manager.  A  lady  owner  of  moder- 
ate means,  whose  cattle  fetch  as  high  prices  as  Lord 
Rothschild's — and  there  are  one  or  two  who  have 
made  larger  averages  at  the  sales — does  so  largely 
by  personal  cleverness  and  judgment  in  the  creation 
and  management  of  her  herd.  Many  celebrated  herds 
owned  by  gentlemen  are  really  managed  by  their 
wives,  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  shows  and  sales. 

Women  as  Dog  Breeders. — So  far  as  prices  govern 
the  value  of  animals,  dog  breeding  must  now  be  in- 
cluded among  the  higher  branches  of  stock  keeping. 
The  increase  of  well-descended  cattle  of  every  known 
breed  in  this  country  has  been  so  astonishing  that 
the  finest  animals  are  quite  cheap,  and  prices  above 
£40  quite  exceptional  for  creatures  which  in  the 
early  days  of  pedigree  cattle  rearing  would  have  | 
fetched  £100.  But  prize  dogs,  or  dogs  of  promising 
lineage,  fetch  far  higher  prices  than  cattle,  or  even 
ponies,  except  those  bred  for  polo.  A  most  beauti- 
ful series  of  Exmoor  ponies,  and  Exmoors  crossed 
with  Arabs,  changed  hands  last  week  at  Dr.  Wat- 
ney's,  near  Pangbourne,  at  prices  which  would  not 
compare  with  those  set  on  the  first  dozen  dogs  in 
two  or  three  classes  in  a  kennel  club  show.  In  this 
branch  of  live  stock  keeping  women  owners  are  not 
less  successful  than  in  others.  At  the  show  of  the 
Ladies'  Kennel  Association  nearly  every  breed  of 
dog  was  represented,  and  many  were  seen  in  as 
great  perfection  as  when  shown  in  open  competition. 
Only  one  exhibitor  showed  pointers,  and  the  retriev- 
ers were  limited  to  four.  But  greyhounds  of  a  very 
high  class  were  shown,  and  it  was  recorded  among 


the  reports  of  the  show  that  "ladies  are  as  good 
judges  as  any  men  of  the  most  ancient  and  graceful 
of  the  dogs  of  sport."  Setters,  Irish  wolfhounds, 
Great  Danes,  Skye  terriers,  fox  terriers,  chows,  col- 
lies, poodles  and  bloodhounds  were  all  of  the  finest 
types.  Two  of  the  best  modern  breeds  of  beagles 
and  of  bulldogs  have  also  been  the  property  of  lady 
owners.  Foxhounds  and  harriers  are  also  shown  by 
them  ;  and  their  "toy  beagles"  and  "  toy  bulldogs" 
are  famous.  Teams  of  bloodhounds  and  some  of  the 
finest  St.  Bernards  in  the  world  are  also  credited  to 
lady  breeders.  The  writer  has  known  £200  to  be 
offered  and  refused  for  a  toy  spaniel,  one  of  a  num- 
ber owned  by  a  lady  proprietor,  and  the  following 
fragment  from  a  report  on  a  recent  show  indicates 
the  profits  made  by  them  from  successful  breeding 
of  the  larger  kinds  :  "One  of  the  best  St.  Bernards, 
and  winner  of  prizes  wherever  her  mistress  has  ex- 
hibited her,  is  .     But  as  Mrs.   =—  rarely 

shows  an  animal  worth  less  than  £1000,  a  dog  of  only 
average  quality  is  seldom  take  from  her  kennels  to 
the  show  bench." 

As  Business  Women. — As  business  managers,  female 
stock  owners  are  noted  for  economy,  method  and 
good  sense,  and  this  seems  generally  applicable  even 
to  young  beginners.  Experienced  frequenters  of 
stock  sales  agree  that  ladies  are  good  buyers,  and 
know  exactly  when  to  sell.  They  buy  cheaply,  as  a 
rule,  and  never  lose  their  heads  at  an  auction  sale, 
or  give  fancy  prices  as  men  do,  because  they  have 
set  their  hearts  on  a  particular  animal.  When  bid- 
ding they  are  neither  nervous  nor  excited,  and  know 
clearly  what  they  wish  to  buy  and  the  price  they 
mean  to  pay.  At  the  Jersey  sales  or  pony  sales 
they  usually  arrive  early,  and  it  is  not  the  least  sur- 
prise to  those  who  are  not  "in  the  fancy  "  to  see 
young  ladies,  coolly  dressed,  critical  and  catalogue- 
consulting,  inspecting  the  different  animals  with  the 
most  business-like  exactness,  and  then  bidding  for 
them  in  the  sale.  Ladies'  stock  is  never  extrava- 
gantly managed,  and  nearly  always  well  managed. 
They  do  not  waste  straw  and  fodder,  do  not  over- 
feed, take  trouble  to  test  all  their  milk,  keep  regis- 
ters of  their  butter  produce,  and  combine  efficiency 
and  economy  very  successfully.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  enterprising.  We  believe  the  first  dairy  in 
which  the  machinery  for  producing  Pasteurized  but- 
ter, milk  and  cream  was  erected  in  this  country  was 
the  property  of  a  lady.  The  milk  was  poured  in  at 
one  "end  "  of  the  machinery,  and  in  due  course  came 
out  as  butter  in  grains  from  one  spout,  and  sepa- 
rated Pasteurized  milk  at  another.  By  slightly 
altering  the  set  of  the  machinery  Pasteurized  cream 
came  out  in  place  of  the  butter,  all  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  or  tuberculosis  having  been  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. One  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons  of 
milk  could  be  treated  in  this  way  in  an  hour.  The 
result  of  this  business  capacity  is  seen  among  women 
amateur  stock  keepers  much  as  it  used  to  make 
itself  felt  among  professional  farmers.  It  was  com- 
mon experience  that  on  stock  farms  a  widow  or  a 
daughter  often  made  the  business  pay  where  the 
father  or  husband  had  not  succeeded,  or  had  done 
indifferently.  So,  too,  lady  owners  often  take  on 
the  herds  belonging  to  their  husbands,  brothers  or 
fathers,  and  maintain  them  with  pleasure,  profit 
and  credit. 

Horses,  Sheep  and  Goats. — Horses  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  bred  by  women  owners  in  any  number,  though 
some  ladies  are  noted  pony  breeders.  But  ponies 
and  horses,  as  well  as  pedigree  pigs,  are  usually  kept 
as  a  kind  of  second  string  by  the  owners  of  the  dairy 
herds,  the  pigs  being  profitable  to  consume  spare 
milk,  while  the  horses  give  a  change  of  interest  in 
management.  Sentiment  comes  in  to  some  extent  in 
pony  keeping  and  foal  rearing,  while  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  bovine  race  ladies  are  noted  for  being 
severely  practical. 

Breeding  pedigree  sheep,  though  followed  with 
enthusiasm  by  a  few  amateur  owners,  is  mainly  a 
farmer's  business.  To  ladies  it  does  not  seem  to 
appeal.  One  or  two  very  rich  women  owners  of 
estates  include  this  among  the  other  forms  of  stock 
keeping  on  their  home  farms,  but  even  this  is  not 
common.  The  days  when  the  women  of  England  took 
a  personal  interest  in  wool  as  part  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial dealt  with  in  every  household  are  past,  though  it 
is  not  long  since,  in  country  districts,  the  wool  of 
every  black  lamb  or  black  sheep  in  the  flock  was  the 
women's  perquisite. 

Goats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  popular,  one 
of  the  most  successful  breeders  being  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  improv- 
ing these  animals  and  in  introducing  foreign  goats  of 
high  quality  from  philanthropic  motives,  and  with 
the  object  of  impressing  the  public  with  the  value  of 
these  creatures  to  poor  families  in  town  and  country. 

Chickens  and  Cats. — Poultry  breeding,  the  "  revi- 
val" in  which  branch  of  farming  was  at  the  outset 
largely  in  the  hands  of  ladies,  is  now  mainly  carried 
on  by  men.  Women  exhibitors  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  rest,  and  their  main  contribution 
at  the  last  dairy  show  was  "  table  poultry."  Out  of 
1500  exhibitors  of  poultry  and  pigeons  at  this  show 
only  eighty-five  were  women.  Cats  are  now  a  serioi>.3 
and  remunerative  object  of  the  stock  owner's  care. 
The  prices  made  do  not  approach  those  obtained  for 
dogs ;  but  £2  each  is  a  common  average  price  for 
kittens  in  selling  classes  at  the  shows.    Cat  breed- 


ing is  by  no  means  a  woman's  specialty.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  class  which  does  devote  its 
energies  to  producing  the  lovely  Persians,  Angoras, 
short-haired  silver  tabbies  and  tortoise  shells  seen  in 
such  numbers  at  the  shows.  From  the  addresses  of 
the  exhibitors  we  gather  that  sons  of  peers,  public 
house  keepers  and  railway  guards  and  signal  men 
are  about  equally  interested  in  pedigree  cats.  Nev- 
ertheless, cats  are  quite  a  "swell"  branch  of  stock 
keeping,  while  pigeons,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  are 
less  distinguished. 

English  Country  Women. — Ladies'  country  houses 
are  usually  among  the  best  managed  of  any,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  same  qualities  of  care, 
good  sense  and  natural  capacity  for  managing  flow- 
ers, fruit  and  household  animals,  which  make  their 
gardens,  stables  and  poultry  yards  so  successful, 
can  be  employed  with  excellent  results  in  the  busi- 
ness of  rearing  stock  on  a  large  scale.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  breeds,  the  beauty  and  the 
quality  of  English  domestic  animals  make  such  an 
occupation  increasingly  attractive,  while  the  demand 
for  them  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  is 
yearly  greater.  Such  an  occupation  is  eminently 
suited  for  women.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  it 
is  not  done  at  high  pressure,  and  it  needs  no  large 
staff  of  workmen  to  be  supervised  and  kept  from 
idling,  as  is  the  case  in  arable  farming.  But  ladies 
have  found  this  out  already,  and  the  pursuit  needs  no 
recommendation  from  outside. 


The  Outlook  for  Cattle  Prices. 


There  is  much  encouragement  for  California  range 
owners  to  make  the  investments  required  to  restock 
their  pastures  and  to  get  the  best  of  bulls  to  ensure 
improved  young  stock.  The  situation  in  stock  is 
strong  and  the  outlook  excellent.  J.  H.  Sheppard, 
agriculturist  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion gives  an  interesting  forecast.  The  outlook  for 
a  term  of  years  often  constitutes  an  important  fea- 
ture upon  entering  into  a  new  enterprise.  A  ques- 
tion arising  in  the  mind  of  one  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  feeding  station  is,  what  will  be 
the  future  demand  for  and  price  of  cattle  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  and  too  frequently  illustrated  fact  that 
cattle  must  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price  as  well 
as  fed  right,  if  a  profit  is  to  accrue  from  the  oper- 
ation. It  is  well  for  the  buyer  and  feeder  to  have  in 
mind  the  general  facts  so  far  as  they  may  be  learned 
from  statistics. 

The  Past. — The  number  of  the  cattle  in  the  United 
States  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  causes  which  brought  about  this  condi- 
tion were  varied.  The  price  of  stock  for  about  five 
years  gradually  fell,  and  a  lack  of  activity  was  the 
common  complaint  from  the  market.  This  depres- 
sion was  simultaneous  with  depressions  in  other  com- 
mercial products.  At  the  same  time  the  price  paid 
for  sheep  and  hogs  fell  and  their  numbers  decreased. 
Breeding  stock  was  sold  off  very  close,  and  the 
United  States  to-day  contains  the  smallest  percent- 
age of  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  population  which 
it  has  for  many  years. 

The  Trade. — Against  the  facts  learned  from  statis- 
tics must  be  placed  the  market  demand  for  younger 
stock.  A  much  larger  number  of  two-year- 
old  cattle  are  now  being  demanded  by  and  placed 
upon  the  market  than  there  was  in  1892  and  during 
earlier  years.  Two-year-old  cattle  can  be  produced 
in  two-thirds  of  the  time  which  is  required  to  rear 
three-year-olds,  and  in  one-half  the  time  in  which 
four-year-olds  can  be  placed  upon  the  market.  This 
earlier  maturing  beef  will  account  for  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  beef  cat- 
tle. The  export  or  foreign  trade  in  live  cattle  has 
increased  more  than  one-third  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  our  trade  in  fresh  beef  has  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate.  The  major  part  of  this  trade 
is  with  Great  Britain,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  it 
will  probably  remain  stable  without  marked  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  future.  Increasing  our 
foreign  trade  is  a  possibility  which  can  only  be  hoped 
for  by  the  introduction  of  thoroughly  inspected  meats 
into  Germany  and  France,  the  prospects  for  which 
are  not  flattering  at  the  present  time. 

Our  Competitors. — South  American  countries  are 
competing  to  a  certain  extent,  but  are  seriously  handi- 
capped by  having  much  higher  shipping  rates  to  the 
English  markets  than  we  have.  Australia  devotes 
her  attention  almost  exclusively  to  mutton  produc- 
tion. Russia  will  not  prove  a  serious  competitor  in 
the  near  future  probably,  from  the  fact  that  she  has 
no  large  packing  concerns,  nor  rigid  government 
system  of  inspection,  both  of  which  it  requires  time 
to  establish.  Its  peasantry  are  probably  not  ca- 
pable of  feeding  and  breeding  stock  of  a  sufficiently 
high  quality  to  compete  in  the  European  markets. 

The  Tariff. — The  market  value  of  cattle  is  depend- 
ent to  a  considerable  degree  upon  our  national  laws 
governing  the  importation  of  stock.  Canada  at  the 
north  and  Mexico  on  the  south  have  sent  many 
animals  into  the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
years.  At  present,  however,  the  policy  of  strongly 
restricting  them  is  in  vogue,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue for  a  few  years,  if  not  permanently. 

Smaller  Carcasses. — A  canvas  of  the  conditions  in 
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the  meat  markets  of  Chicago  on  the  part  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  shows  very  plainly  the  effect  of  the 
general  finances  of  the  country  upon  the  meat  mar- 
ket. The  retail  meat  markets  of  Chicago  demanded 
smaller  carcasses  as  well  as  a  less  total  quantity  of 
meat  to  supply  the  market  demand  during  the  period 
of  financial  depression.  Their  customers  bought 
smaller  roasts  and  lighter  cuts  of  meat  throughout, 
which  brought  about  a  general  market  demand  for 
lighter  animals. 

Meat  producing  stock  of  all  classes  come  more  or 
less  directly  into  competition  in  supplying  the  mar- 
ket demand,  and  it  takes  less  time  to  increase  the 
number  of  sheep  and  hogs  than  it  does  cattle. 

The  Future. — The  facts  reviewed  above  seem  to 
indicate  that  present  high  prices  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  several  years.  It  will  require  a 
number  of  years  to  grow  breeding  stock  sufficient  to 
bring  the  number  back  to  that  owned  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  1893. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Suggestions  From  President  Sessions. 


We  have  previously  mentioned  in  the  Rural  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Dairy  Association 
and  cited  some  statistics  of  the  industry  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  as  gathered  by  the  president,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Sessions.  In  the  address  which  included  these  statis- 
tics, Mr.  Sessions  made  a  number  of  pertinent  sug- 
gestions. 

Good  Time  to  Cull  Cows. — It  is  always  in  order  to 
cull  our  cows,  sending  to  the  butcher  everyone  that 
will  not  pay  a  profit  on  the  feed  and  care  given  her. 
This  is  the  more  evident  in  a  year  liko  the  present, 
when  feeds  are  so  expensive  and  we  have  to  econo- 
mize in  every  way  so  as  to  pay  expenses. 

The  price  of  old  cow  beef  is  much  higher  than 
usual,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  could 
turn  off  our  unprofitable  cows  so  well.  If  you  have 
not  attended  to  this  earlier,  begin  at  once  and  re- 
place the  poor  cows  with  good  ones,  which  can  be 
bought  with  the  same  money  or  at  a  less  price.  By 
doing  this  judiciously  your  milk  can  be  increased 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  is  a  long  step 
toward  increased  profits. 

Tuberculosis. — For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  considerable  said  and  written  on 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  several  of  the  States  took 
extreme  measures  to  enforce  tuberculin  tests  and 
destroy  all  animals  that  showed  any  reaction.  Lately 
the  authorities  have  taken  a  more  conservative  view 
of  the  matter  and  now  think  that  the  disease  can  be 
controlled  by  other  ways,  and  therefore  are  not  en- 
forcing the  tests  as  at  first  proposed.  They  are  now 
making  superficial  examinations,  taking  steps  to  im- 
prove sanitary  conditions,  killing  such  stock  as  is 
necessary  and  taking  such  rational  means  as  are  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Two  years 
ago  a  bill  was  sent  to  the  California  Legislature  on 
these  latter  lines,  and,  after  passing  both  Houses, 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  hoped  to  put 
the  same  bill  in  a  revised  form  before  the  coming 
Legislature  and  see  if  it  could  not  be  made  a  law. 
Lately  the  interest  which  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
should  have  in  the  matter  seems  to  be  waning,  and, 
for  lack  of  funds,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  be 
done  with  it.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  law  as  it  is  at  present,  which  gives  the  Supervis- 
ors authority  to  appoint  a  stock  inspector  and  let 
him  look  after  his  own  county. 

Dairy  Inspection. — Marin  county,  which  sends  large 
quantities  of  its  milk  into  San  Francisco,  assessed  its 
dairymen  a  small  amount  per  head  of  stock  and  had 
a  thorough  examination  made,  so  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco health  office  allowed  the  milk  to  come  into  the 
city.  The  Marin  county  plan  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  a  State  examination  on  the  same 
plan  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  con- 
trol the  troubie.  At  that  time  there  were  inspected 
51,863  cows,  of  which  204  were  condemned,  and  sixty 
dairy  buildings  were  ordered  cleansed  and  repaired. 

Dairy  School. — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
plan  to  establish  a  dairy  school  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley,  where  the  young  men  and  women 
can  take  courses  in  all  the  branches  of  butter  and 
cheese  making  and  all  work  required  in  a  first-class 
creamery  or  cheese  factory. 

There  are  times  in  the  year  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  our  products,  and  that  surplus  is  getting 
larger  each  year,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  out 
into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  compete  with  the 
products  of  other  States  where  the  work  of  skilled 
butter  makers  is  shown  by  the  grades  made.  From 
the  scores  on  butter  and  cheese  exhibited  at  the 
State  and  other  large  fairs,  it  shows  there  are  some 
experts  in  this  State,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  should  be. 

The  dairy  business  has  assumed  such  proportions 
that  we  are  entitled  to  State  aid.  The  proposed 
school  will  not  only  furnish  instructions  to  students, 
but  lessons  can  also  be  given  producing  dairymen  in 
the  care  and  handling  of  milk  and  show  them  how  to 
produce  the  best  and  purest  milk  and  cream,  from 
which  can  be  made  the  best  quality  of  butter,  and 
their  work  will  be  reported  by  bulletins  and  by  pro- 


fessors from  the  college  at  the  institutes.  The  Uni- 
versity has  agreed  to  take  charge  of  such  school  if 
an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  buildings  and  teachers. 

The  machinery  necessary  would  probably  be  put  in 
by  the  different  manufacturers  free  of  charge,  and, 
the  work  being  done  by  the  students,  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  such  a  school  would  not  be  large.  The 
product  of  the  school  would  be  sold  in  the  market  the 
same  as  any  creamery,  which  should  more  than  pay 
for  the  milk  bought.  I  believe  the  State  should  es- 
tablish a  dairy  herd  in  connection  with  this  school, 
where  all  the  feeds  and  combinations  of  feeds  can  be 
studied  in  a  practical  way  and  tests  be  made  of  the 
various  breeds  of  cattle  for  our  climate  and  feeds. 

The  Pennsylvania  dairy  school  was  established 
three  years  ago,  and  forty-two  students  completed 
their  studies  for  the  year  which  has  just  closed.  It 
was  first  started  as  a  creamery  in  connection  with 
the  short  courses  of  agriculture,  then  they  started  a 
cheese  department,  as  well  as  a  class  in  preparing 
milk  for  invalids  and  infants.  They  get  their  milk 
from  the  college  herd. 

For  the  Legislature. — In  order  to  have  the  Legisla- 
ture vote  intelligently  upon  these  propositions,  or 
any  other  that  may  be  presented  to  them  for  the 
beuefit  of  the  dairy  interests,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
everyone  interested  in  these  matters  to  see  one  or 
more  Assemblymen  and  Senators  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature and  explain  to  them  what  we  want  done,  or  if 
you  do  not  see  them,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
them.  If  we  do  not  tell  them  our  wants,  they  have 
no  way  of  knowing  them,  and  might  vote  on  the 
wrong  side.  Write  them  and  keep  them  posted. 
When  this  Association  meets  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary next  we  should  take  action  on  these  matters  and 
have  our  secretary  write  our  representatives  the 
action  of  the  meeting.  Don't  put  it  off  until  it  is  too 
late,  but  take  up  the  matter  early  and  work  ear- 
nestly, and  the  more  persons  they  hear  from  the 
more  they  will  see  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 

Oleomargarine. — A  few  weeks  ago  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision  on  the  oleo- 
margarine laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire 
and  declared  them  unconstitutional.  This  will  not 
affect  our  State  law,  so  we  feel  we  are  all  right  and 
safe,  as  the  decision  of  Justice  Harlan  some  years 
ago  seemed  to  settle  the  question  of  coloring  to  imi- 
tate butter. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  absolutely  prohibited  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  or  color  it  was  made.  The  New  Hampshire 
law  required  the  manufacturers  to  color  oleo- 
margarine pink,  and,  according  to  Justice  Harlan's 
decision,  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  color  it  any 
obnoxious  color.  Some  time  ago  Governor  Hoard 
asked  these  States  to  amend  their  laws  to  correspond 
with  those  States  whose  laws  had  been  sustained,  so 
as  to  make  them  strong  and  sure,  but  they  thought 
they  would  stand  the  test.  They  will  probably  go  to 
work  and  get  their  laws  in  better  shape,  so  as  to 
control  the  oleomargarine  business. 

War  Tax. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  oleomargarine 
and  "filled  cheese"  have  been  compelled  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  new  war  tax.  In  the  schedule,  manu- 
facturers of  oleomargarine  pay  $600  per  year  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  licenses,  wholesalers  $480  and 
retailers  $48.  Manufacturers  of  "  filled  cheese  "  pay 
$400,  wholesalers  $250  and  retailers  $12. 


Clearwater  Creamery. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Clearwater 
Creamery  Co.  in  Los  Angeles  county,  the  report  of 
the  expert  who  has  examined  the  books  from  October, 
1896,  to  February,  1898,  shows  that  with  a  capital  of 
$2300,  paid  in  monthly  installments,  there  has  been 
cleared  in  that  time,  net  profits,  after  deducting 
$665.20  paid  out  for  expenses,  amounting  to  $3014.66, 
which,  together  with  the  original  capital,  is  now  in- 
vested in  the  creamery  plant,  which  has  cost  the 
sum  of  $5073.09. 

The  only  indebtedness  appearing  is  a  balance  of 
$500  due  Baker  &  Hamilton  on  account  of  machinery, 
but  against  this  there  is  $630.96  cash  on  hand.  In 
addition  to  the  expense  account  of  $665.20,  which  was 
largely  expended  in  the  locality,  the  creamery  has 
distributed  among  patrons,  in  the  purchase  of  milk, 
the  sum  of  $34,731.42.  During  the  five  months  since 
January  the  amount  distributed  for  milk  has  been 
$14,598.  During  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  loss  on  buttermilk,  no  bad  debts  whatever  have 
been  made.  The  company  is  now  also  entirely  out 
of  debt  and  has  one  of  the  finest  creamery  plants  in 
the  State. 


Treatment  for  a  Swelling. 

To  the  Editor  :— Would  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Pkess  do  me  the  great  favor  to  say  what  can  be  done  to  cure 
a  valuable  hunting  dog  which  has  had  for  some  months  past  a 
pouch  formed  on  the  neck  under  the  jaws  resembling  goitre  3 
It  has  been  increasing  and  is  now  beginning  to  harden.  A  re- 
ply will  much  oblige  your  respectful  subscriber, 

Forest  Lake,  San  Joaquin  Co.         Mrs.  J.  F.  McCaulet. 

Lance  deeply;  pus  will  be  found;  perhaps  some 
foreign  body.  I  took  a  needle  and  thread  out  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  a  Market  street  tailor  from  a  sim- 
ilar enlargement.  Wash  out  with  warm  carbolic 
water.  Dr.  Creely. 


THE  FIELD. 


Destroying  Gophers,  Squirrels  and  Linnets. 


By  J.  W.  Mills  of  the  Pomona  Experiment  Station  at  the  Fuller- 
ton  Farmers'  Institute. 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  in  which  these  trouble- 
some pests  can  be  exterminated,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  thought  of  keeping  them  in 
bounds,  which  is  as  big  a  job  as  any  of  us  care  to 
undertake.  The  methods  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  vary,  and  in  fact  it  is  well  to  use  differ- 
ent methods  on  the  same  place. 

Gophert. — These  rodents  are  the  most  destructive 
and  the  hardest  to  get  rid  of,  because  they  work 
continually  under  ground  and  seldom  come  to  the  sur- 
face. During  the  summer  months,  when  the  or- 
chards that  are  on  sandy  ground  are  troubled 
with  gophers,  their  presence  is  not  known  at  times 
till  some  tree  is  ruined.  This  is  where  a  smoker 
comes  in  well.  By  digging  down  till  the  runway  is 
found  and  pumping  sulphur  smoke  into  it  for  about 
five  or  ten  minutes,  the  whole  colony  will  be  killed  in 
most  cases.  The  smoke  is  forced  into  the  hole  by  a 
pump  that  is  made  for  that  purpose,  and  can  be 
bought  at  almost  any  hardware  store.  A  sulphur 
fire  is  easily  kept  up  by  wrapping  the  material  in 
old  sacking  and  putting  a  roll  of  it  in  the  smoker 
after  setting  the  sack  on  fire. 

Bi  sulphide  of  carbon  is  very  effective  if  used  in 
wet  weather.  Used  in  dry  weather,  it  passes  off 
through  the  soil  and  is  lost  before  it  has  time  to 
suffocate  the  gopher. 

Traps  are  very  good  but  are  expensive,  owing  to 
the  endless  work  of  setting  them,  and  they  are  only 
good  for  one  gopher  at  a  time.  Perhaps  the  most 
wholesale  way  of  destroying  them  is  to  to  turn  on  a 
big  head  of  water  and  drown  them  out.  This  is  not 
always  practicable. 

Owls  and  Snakes. — Nature's  remedies  in  the  shape 
of  good  cats,  owls  and  snakes  are  the  most  effective 
if  their  co-operation  is  encouraged  or  even  permitted. 
Almost  any  cat  can  be  made  a  good  gopher  cat  if 
properly  encouraged  and  not  fed  any  meat.  By  kill- 
ing a  few  gophers  and  placing  them  in  the  holes  so 
the  cat  can  see  them,  then  take  the  cat  and  "intro- 
ducing "  him  to  the  gophers,  you  will  get  him  in  the 
notion  of  looking  for  them.  The  white  barn  owl  will 
kill  hundreds  of  gophers  in  a  year.  Gophers  travel 
at  night  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  this  time 
the  owl  is  out  and  Mr.  Gopher  gets  caught. 

The  yellowish  brown  snake  that  is  common  is  an- 
other good  friend  of  the  farmer  and  lives  almost 
entirely  on  gophers.  It  is  probable  that  these  two 
last  named  creatures  catch  more  rodents  than  are 
killed  by  the  combined  devices  of  man,  the  cat  in- 
cluded. 

Poison. — Poison  is  a  good  agent  but  is  tedious  and 
almost  as  expensive  as  trapping.  The  cheapest  and 
best  way  is  to  carry  a  small  bottle  of  poisoned  raisins 
in  your  pocket  and  every  time  an  open  hole  is  found, 
drop  a  few  into  it.  Carrots  and  prunes  are  good,  in 
fact  anything  that  the  gopher  happens  to  be  eating 
will  do.  Even  alfalfa  or  weeds  that  they  like  will  do 
the  work.  Encourage  the  presence  of  owls  and 
snakes  and  teach  the  cats  to  catch  gophers  and  the 
pest  will  be  very  much  reduced. 

Quirrels. — These  can  be  kept  within  bounds  much 
more  easily  than  the  above-named  rodent,  owing  to 
their  habits.  The  Pasteur  virus  has  been  known  to 
do  good  work  on  squirrels.  (It  is,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  a  failure  with  gophers.)  The  best 
method  that  we  have  found  yet  is  to  put  out  poisoned 
watermelon  during  the  summer  and  fall  and  poisoned 
wheat  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  A 
day  or  two  at  intervals  of  about  three  months  will 
keep  the  country  in  which  it  is  done  almost  free 
from  squirrels. 

Lin  mis.—  These  have  become  very  destructive  on 
the  Chino  ranch  and  have  rendered  worthless  several 
fine  prune  orchards  by  eating  the  fruit  buds  during 
the  winter  months.  We  have  not  yet  found  a  method 
by  which  we  have  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
such  limited  numbers  as  to  save  our  prune  and 
apricot  crops  where  the  orchards  are  small  and  scat- 
Spraying  with  different  materials  which  are  ob- 
noxious to  the  birds  is  not  a  reliable  method,  as  rains 
are  liable  to  wash  them  off  as  fast  as  put  on.  By 
placing  water  poisoned  with  strychnine,  about  one 
ounce  to  twelve  gallons,  in  shallow  tins  on  the 
ground  between  the  trees,  we  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing about  2,000  linnets  during  the  past  winter. 
After  a  while  they  will  refuse  to  drink  from  tins 
placed  on  boxes  or  a  raised  platform,  but  if  the  tins 
are  placed  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  a 
little  dirt  thrown  in,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  small  puddles  and  the  birds  will  continue  to  patron- 
ize them.  However,  little  can  be  done  with  them 
unless  all  concerned  join  in  and  work  at  the  same 
time.  This  rule  applies  to  the  fight  against  all  of 
the  above-named  pests. 


Every  kind  of  American  seems  to  be  finding  the 
Philippine  islands  just  his  size.  A  writer  in  Mee- 
han's  Monthly  exclaims  :  If  the  United  States  ac- 
quires a  controlling  interest  in  the  Philippines,  what 
a  rich  and  almost  virgin  field  will  be  opened  to  the 
botanical  collector ! 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Oakland  Exposition.— Oakland  Enquirer,  Aug.  26 :  On 
November  14th  the  Fourth  Industrial  Exposition  of  Alameda 
County  will  be  opened  and  will  be  continued  for  three  weeks. 
The  officers  elected  for  1898  are :  J.  W.  Nelson,  Pres. ;  Theo- 
dore Gier,  Vice-Pres. ;  George  Roeth,  Sec'y ;  W.  T.  Gray, 
Mgr.  As-there  is  no  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco  this 
year,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  Oakland  Exposition 
an  unusually  attractive  one.  Many  novel  features  are  in  con- 
templation. 

Pleasanton  Beet  Crop.— Pleasan ton  Times,  Aug.  25:  R.C. 
Peach,  local  agent  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  has  great  faith 
in  this  year's  beet  crop.  The  tonnage  will  exceed  that  of 
previous  years,  while  the  quality  of  the  product  will  be  fully 
up  to  the  average.  "The  first  beets  shipped  are  always  the 
poorest,"  said  Mr.  Peach,  "yet  the  experts  at  the  Alvarado 
refinery  have  complimented  me  on  the  quality  of  the  early 
beets  shipped  this  year  and  have  stated  that  they  test  higher 
than  any  beets  that  have  reached  the  factory." 

Sugar  Mill  Starts. — Dispatch,  Aug.  28 :  The  sugar  factory 
at  Alvarado  starts  up  on  the  season's  run  to-morrow.  About 
2000  tons  of  beets  have  arrived  from  Pleasanton  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  expected  run  this  year  will  be  short, 
as  the  crop  in  this  section  is  light.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  mill  this  year. 

Butte. 

Hop  Notes.—  Marysville  Appeal,  Aug.  29:  Hop  picking  is 
nearing  the  end.  J.  H.  Durst  finished  picking  last  Tuesday. 
To-day  picking  will  be  finished  in  D.  P.  Durst's  yards. 
Jasper  &  Son  will  finish  the  first  of  next  week.  Picking  at 
the  Horst  and  Woods  places  will  continue  about  a  week  longer. 
The  crop  is  one-third  short  this  season,  but  the  quality  is  ex- 
cellent. Mebins  &  Drescher  shipped  a  carload  of  hops  on 
Wednesday  from  the  Woods  ranch.  Shipping  will  be  general 
in  about  ten  days.  D.  P.  Durst  and  E.  C.  Horst  are  experi- 
menting with  artificial  drafts  in  their  kilns.  During  the  sea- 
son forty  kilns  of  hops  are  dried  daily  near  Wheatland.  The 
Durst  yards  dry  eighteen  kilns,  Horst  Bros,  ten  kilns,  Jasper 
four  kilns  and  Woods  eight  kilns. 

Plenty  of  Water.— Oroville  Mercury :  While  other  sections 
of  California  are  suffering  from  a  water  famine,  Butte  county 
is  enjoying  a  plentiful  supply,  and  Oroville  particularly  has 
all  the  water  needed  at  the  present  time  for  all  purposes. 
The  water  in  the  big  ditch  of  the  Palermo  Land  &  Water 
Co.  is  but  a  trifle  lower  than  usual,  and  already  the  water 
has  begun  to  rise  perceptibly  in  the  mountain  streams  which 
feed  the  South  Fork  of  the  Feather  river. 

Contra  Costa. 

Eleven  Cents  for  Almonds. — Antioch  Ledger,  Aug.  27: 
Fifty  sacks  of  soft-shelled  almonds  grown  on  Andrew  Smith's 
Deer  Valley  ranch  sold  in  Antioch  for  eleven  cents. 

The  Tunnel  Road.— Martinez  Gazette,  Aug.  27:  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Oakland  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  big  tunnel  built  into  Contra  Costa  county. 
The  committee,  Mr.  Sohst  said,  had  settled  upon  Oct.  1st  as 
the  time  for  beginning  to  raise  subscriptions  for  building  the 
road.  It  now  has  on  deposit  $1590  in  bank,  which  had  been  on 
interest  since  July. 

Grain  and  Fruit.— Hay  and  grain  crops  are  cleared  from 
fields  and  now  orchardists  are  in  a  great  rush.  Apricots  are 
all  disposed  of  and  Bartlett  pears  are  being  cleared  out. 
Peaches  and  late  pears  are  occupying  the  time  of  a  great  many 
laborers.  Many  peaches  have  not  matured  to  proper  size  to 
fill  contracts  to  canners,  but  farmers  are  independent  and  are 
rapidly  rushing  them  into  drying  grounds.  Many  small 
farmers  have  sold  their  prunes  green  rather  than  prepare  to 
dry  them. 

Fresno. 

Large  Peaches. — Expositor,  Aug.  22:  This  office  to-day  re- 
ceived some  peaches  of  the  Orange  Cling  variety  from  the 
ranch  of  J.  C.  Garner.  The  peaches  average  one  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  perfect  specimen,  and 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  Fresno  county  in  this  line. 

Cheap  Fuel.— Tulare  Register:  Many  who  are  anxious  to 
irrigate  from  wells  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
fuel.  Oak  wood  is  expensive;  weeds,  cut  raked  and  hauled, 
are  little  cheaper.  One  vineyardist  at  Fresno  has  been  using 
his  vine  prunings  for  engine  fuel  and  finds  the  plan  a  suc- 
cess. He  says  Chinamen  will  take  contracts  to  tie  up  the 
prunings  at  40  cents  an  acre  and  the  wire  used  costs  another 
10  cents.  The  prunings  from  an  acre  he  finds  equivalent  to  a 
cord  of  wood.  This  is  cheap  fuel.  It  may  be  that  orchard 
prunings  could  be  used  with  economy  also. 

Humboldt. 

Wool  Clip.— Eureka  Standard,  Aug.  24:  At  the  railroad 
wharf  is  piled  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  season's  wool  clip. 
In  amount  there  is  180,000  pounds,  representing  a  value  of 
about  $30,000.  The  shipments  from  the  couity  so  far  this 
season  have  amounted  to  92,650  pounds,  which,  with  the  wool 
in  storage  on  the  railroad  wharf,  will  make  the  clip  about 
280,000  pounds  with  a  present  value  of  about  $45,000. 

New  Creamery. — Areata  Union,  Aug.  27:  The  new  cream- 
ery of  John  Silva  will  be  ready  to  receive  milk  in  a  few  days. 
The  carpenter  work  is  finished  and  the  machinery  is  being 
placed.  The  building  is  62x68  feet.  The  two  cream  vats  are 
of  the  usual  floating  pattern,  except  that  underneath  the 
tanks  everything  is  open  and  allows  air  to  circulate  under 
them.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  do  away  with  coolers.  The 
separator  is  an  Alpha,  belt  pattern.  A  Gleason  butter  worker 
will  be  used. 

Kern. 

A  Quartet. — Times :  One  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences Kern  county  has  ever  heard  of  happened  last  Sunday, 
when  a  cow  belonging  to  James  Glenn  became  the  mother  of 
four  calves.   Two  died  and  two  lived  and  are  doing  well. 

Kangaroo  Rats  a  Pest. — Bakersfield  Calif ornian,  Aug.  25: 
Out  on  the  Caliente  creek  delta,  the  real  "  Weed  Patch,"  the 
crops  this  year  were  under  the  average  because  of  the  short 
rainfall,  and  what  grain  did  grow  was  destroyed  by  the  kan- 
garoo rats  which  ate  up  everything  in  sight.  Usually  there  is 
a  growth  of  green  weeds  on  the  land  and  this  vegetation  sup- 
ports the  rats.  They  prefer  it  to  wheat.  But  this  year  the 
weed  crop  was  a  failure  and  the  rodents  destroyed  the  wheat. 
Kings. 

Raisin  Packers  Incorporate. — Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  19 : 
The  Barney  &  Cameron  Company  have  incorporated  at  Han- 
ford to  seed  and  pack  raisins.*  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000. 
The  directors  are  S.  E.  Biddle,  B.  L.  Barney,  D.  R.  Cameron, 
A.  C.  Cameron  and  S.  Edward  Biddle. 

Reclaiming  Lake  Lands. — Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  26  :  The 
Buena  Vista  Reclamation  District  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  reclaiming  about  30,000  acres  by  building  a  levee  30 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  14  feet  wide  on  top,  4%  feet  high  and 
thirteen  miles  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7000.  The  cost 
of  putting  down  wells  and  other  preliminary  work  will  bring 
up  the  assessment  to  25  cents  per  acre.  The  last  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  Tulare  lake  has  disappeared.  It  is  said  every  acre  of  it 
has  been  filed  on.  The  State  price  of  this  land  is  $2.50  per 
acre,  but  by  building  a  levee  and  making  proof  thereon,  the 
State  waives  payment  of  $2  of  this  sum. 

A  Good  Crop.— Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  26:   John  Madison, 


who  lives  near  Lemoore,  is  reported  as  having  this  season 
harvested  800  sacks  of  wheat  off  of  sixty  acres,  sacks  averag- 
ing 156  pounds  to  the  sack.  He  also  fattened  100  hogs  on  the 
"down"  grain,  then  sold  the  stubble  for  sheep  feed  for  $150. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  report  for  a  dry  year. 

Lassen. 

Diamond  Mountain  Creamery. — Lassen  Mail,  Aug.  25 : 
Some  time  ago  the  Diamond  Mountain  Creamery  put  in  a 
Sharpies  turbine  Babcock  milk  tester  and  has  proven  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  cows  in  that  county  do  not  pay  for  the  feed 
they  eat.  Some  cows  test  7,  and  some  only  2%  per  cent. 
Every  patron  will  be  given  a  chance  to  have  his  cows  tested. 
Every  good  cow  will  bring  in  to  her  owner  $4  to  $7  per  month. 
Los  Angeles. 

Large  Onion.— Santa  Monica  Outlook:  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Knight  brought  in  a  mammoth  onion  which  was  grown  from 
the  seed  on  his  ranch  in  Clearwater  this  year.  It  is  of  the 
Danvers  Silver  Skin  variety  and  is  a  beauty,  weighing  two 
and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  a  smooth,  clean-looking  bulb  and  is 
remarkably  solid. 

Oranges  Dear  in  Dawson. — Pomona  Progress,  Aug.  25:  | 
Crabbe  &  Gifford,  agents  of  the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  at 
Portland,  Or.,  write  to  Pomona  as  follows :  "We  have  just 
received  a  report  of  three  boxes  of  'Bear'  oranges,  200's, 
which  went  to  Dawson  last  winter  and  sold  for  $100  a  box. 
They  went  through  without  material  loss." 

A  Plague  of  Bees. — Pomona  Progress,  Aug.  25 :  Honey  bees 
are  infesting  the  cannery  in  such  numbers  as  to  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  work  of  preparing  and  canning  the  fruit. 
There  is  a  city  ordinance  that  forbids  the  keeping  of  bees  in- 
side the  city  limits  and  the  city  marshal  is  notifying  the  own- 
ers to  move  them  out. 

Fruit  for  Europe. — Pomona  Times,  Aug.  24:  Loud  & 
Gerling  are  putting  up  packages  of  fruit  for  export  in 
25-pound  boxes,  beautifully  surfaced,  covered  with  waxed 
paper,  over  which  is  laid  a  lithographed  facing  paper.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  laid  in  complete  directions  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Tanchard  for  cooking  apricots  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  the  sauce  when  served.  Thirty-eight  cars  of  'cots  have  al- 
ready been  put  up  in  this  manner  and  shipped  to  London, 
Paris,  Bremen,  Havre,  Helsingford,  Copenhagen,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  The 
sorting  and  packing  of  this  large  amount  of  fruit  has  kept 
from  75  to  140  hands  busy  at  the  packing  house,  besides  the 
great  number  employed  in  cutting  and  curing.  The  average 
payroll  at  the  packing  house  is  $700  per  week.  Loud  &  Ger- 
ling ship  no  fruit  in  sacks  and  have  been  receiving  handsome 
prices  for  all  their  boxed  fruit  this  year.  The  firm  says  that 
there  will  not  be  much  demand  for  American  prunes  in  the 
European  market,  as  the  French  crop  is  large  this  year.  But 
the  California  dried  prune  is  sweeter  than  the  European 
product,  and  these  exporters  believe  that  they  can  build  up  a 
trade  for  American  prunes  in  the  foreign  market.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  dried  pears,  but  American  peaches  do  not 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  importer. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Picking  Begun.— Ukiah  Dispatch- Democrat,  Aug.  26: 
The  hop  picking  season  has  now  opened  and  most  of  the  grow- 
ers are  busily  engaged  harvesting  their  crops.  Over  2000  peo- 
ple are  now  employed  in  the  yards  in  this  valley.  The  crop 
is  fairly  good,  and  the  picking  season  will  last  nearly  four 
weeks. 

Napa. 

Pomace  Works.— Napa  Register,  Aug.  26:  H.  C.  Kinsey, 
manager  of  the  cream  of  tartar  factory,  reports  that  the  out- 
put of  the  factory  last  season  was  ninety  tons,  the  same  being 
sold  at  good  prices  in  the  Eastern  market.  Mr.  Kinsey  says 
that  the  works  will  be  started  as  soon  as  pomace  can  be  pro- 
cured this  fall,  and  the  establishment  will  be  run  at  full  blast 
both  day  and  night,  and  that  the  output  next  season  will  be 
double  that  of  last.  The  season's  run  will  begin  about  the 
middle  of  September.  In  the  meantime  a  great  many  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  buildings  and  new  machinery  will 
be  placed  in  the  factory,  among  which  will  be  a  distillery. 
The  factory  paid  better  this  last  season  than  ever  before. 
Orange. 

Beet  Harvest.—  Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug.  25:  The  beet  har- 
vest closed  here  yesterday,  being  of  only  ten  days'  duration. 

Satisfactory  Disposition  of  Walnut  Crop.— Santa  Ana 
Blade,  Aug.  26:  According  to  those  best  informed,  the  dispo- 
sition made  of  the  holdings  of  the  Santa  Ana  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  output  has  been 
sold  to  the  Germain  Fruit  Company,  and  the  prices  arranged 
for  are  as  follows  :  Seven  cents  for  soft-shells  and  six  cents 
for  hard-shells.  The  district  embraced  by  the  association 
take5  in  Tustin,  Orange  and  Santa  Ana,  and  the  output  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  seventy-five  carloads.  The  crop  handled 
by  this  association  is  of  good  quality,  and  prices  are  said  to  be 
most  satisfactory  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

San  Benito. 

Farmers'  Exchange  Incorporated.— Hollister  Bee,  Aug.  19: 
The  Farmers'  Exchange  has  incorporated  at  Hollister  to  carry 
on  a  general  merchandise  business.  The  capital  stock  is 
$50,000.  The  directors  are  L.  P.  Wood,  L.  Hutz,  G.  S.  Nash, 
G.  W.  Cowden  and  A.  R.  Ellis. 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Growers  Incorporate.— Highland  Citrus  Belt :  Ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Highland  Orange 
Growers'  Association.  The  term  of  incorporation  is  fifty 
years  and  the  capital  stock  is  $7500.  Of  this  $4300  has  been 
subscribed.  The  board  of  directors  for  the  first  year  are  Seth 
Marshall  of  San  Bernardino.  E.  J.  Yokam,  J.  H.  Slocum,  F.  E. 
Flattery  and  E.  S.  Frye  of  Highland. 

Large  Tomatoes.— Colton  Chronicle :  Fred  Stoble  has  some 
mammoth  tomatoes  growing  on  his  place.  He  brought  a  speci- 
men to  this  office  weighing  three  pounds  and  measuring  18 
inches  in  circumference.  They  speak  eloquently  of  his  in- 
dustry. 

Long  Kept  Lemons.— Redlands  Facts,  Aug.  23:  J.  W.  Doran 
has  some  especially  fine  lemons,  and  interest  was  awakened 
as  to  how  they  were  brought  to  such  perfection.  Mr.  Doran 
said  that  there  was  no  trick  connected  with  it.  The  lemons 
were  simply  gathered  early  in  November,  nearly  ten  months 
ago,  before  there  was  any  frost  and  while  they  were  yet 
green.  They  were  handled  without  bruising  and  packed  in 
two  ways.  One  lot  had  each  lemon  wrapped  separately  in  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  and  these  were  packed  closely  in  a  box 
and  the  box  nailed  up.  The  other  lot  was  placed  in  bulk  in  a 
tin  box  and  covered  with  sacks.  In  this  lot  the  top  layer  was 
dried  and  decayed.  But  nearly  all  the  fruit  in  both  lots  were 
perfectly  sound,  highly  colored,  full  of  juice,  heavy,  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  with  the  skin  soft  and  pliable  as  a  piece  of 
dressed  kid.  The  acid  of  the  juice  was  strong,  sprightly  and 
fresh. 

Fine  Flow  of  Water.— Redlands  Facts,  Aug.  22:  W.  B. 
Benson  of  Gladysta  has  a  well  that  is  likely  to  prove  a  bonanza. 
It  is  a  10-inch  well  and  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  202  feet.  The 
water  rises  to  within  25  feet  of  the  surface.  A  pump  with  a 
capacity  of  20  inches  has  been  put  in  and  run  to  its  full  capac- 
ity without  noticeably  lowering  the  water. 

Sacking  Sugar.—  Chino  Champion,  Aug.  26:  The  first 
strike  of  sugar  from  the  '98  crop  of  beets  was  dropped  from 
the  pans  at  the  factory  on  Sunday,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  stream  from  the  granulator  into  sacks. 
'  Orders  for  sugar  are  in  from  different  points  in  California  and 


as  far  east  as  Denver.  Speaking  of  the  sugar  output,  that 
now  being  sacked  is  as  nice  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  Supt. 
Williams  says  his  ambition  is  to  make  a  record  for  the  quality 
of  the  sugar  this  year.  The  total  delivery  to  date  from  the 
Chino  ranch  is  2106  tons.  From  250  to  300  tons  a  day  are  re- 
ceived by  rail  from  Anaheim,  Florence  and  vicinity.  The 
harvest  in  Ventura  county  was  to  commence  yesterday  and 
the  beets  are  to  be  shipped  here.  The  beets  being  harvested 
now  are  in  fine  condition,  fresh  and  crisp,  and  both  sugar  and 
purity  are  high.  Among  the  notably  high  tests  of  the  season 
so  far  is  that  of  Thieme  and  Canne  last  week  of  20.3  sugar. 
The  average  of  Saturday's  work  was  16.8  sugar  and  84.5 
purity.    That  of  Wednesday  was  15.6  sugar  and  81.8  purity. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Crop.— San  Jose  Herald,  Aug.  22:  The  harvesting 
and  curing  of  the  fruit  crop  at  Campbell  has  progressed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  the  past  week.  The  business  at 
drier  is  steadily  increasing  in  volume  and  the  cannery  is  run- 
ning at  full  blast,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  work  part 
of  the  night.  The  fruit  this  year  seems  to  contain  more  than 
the  ordinary  percentage  of  sugar,  which  consequently  insures 
less  loss  of  weight  in  curing. 

First  Car  of  French  Prunes. — San  Jose  Mercury,  Aug.  27: 
The  first  carload  of  California  French  prunes  this  season  was 
forwarded  a  few  days  ago  from  this  county.  The  shipment 
was  made  from  Los  Gatos. 

A  Century  of  Pears. — Santa  Clara  Journal:  Last  week 
we  ate  pears  off  a  tree  said  to  be  100  years  old.  Notwith- 
standing its  great  age  the  tree  was  vigorous,  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  age,  and  was  loaded  with  fruit  almost  to  the 
point  of  breaking  the  branches.  The  old  tree  is  located  with- 
in a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  old  Carmel  church. 

Wells  Begin  to  Flow. — Palo  Alto  Live  Oak,  Aug.  26:  The 
artesian  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Alviso  have  begun  to  flow  for 
the  first  time  in  several  months.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the 
supply  of  water  in  this  State  always  increases  in  August,  no 
matter  how  dry  the  season  has  been  and  even  when  no  rains 
have  fallen. 

Fruit  Packing. — San  Jose  Mercury,  Aug.  26:  About  1100 
people  are  employed  by  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Company. 
The  weekly  payroll  is  about  $10,000.  Pears,  peaches  and 
plums  are  being  handled,  principally.  The  fruit  is  small  and 
quality  not  as  good  as  last  year,  and  the  output  is  one-third 
less.  An  order  is  being  filled  for  1000  large  jars  of  fruit  for 
exhibition  in  England.  The  handsome  specimens  of  cherries, 
apricots  and  pears  (already  prepared)  were  grown  in  this  val- 
ley. In  the  packing  house  each  employe  has  a  number,  which 
is  stamped  upon  the  can  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  mistakes 
and  inferior  work.  The  shipping  season  has  just  begun  and 
from  now  on  they  will  ship  from  five  to  six  carloads  of  fruit 
per  day.  Shipping  does  not  begin  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  packing  season,  as  most  of  the  shipments  are  assorted, 
some  of  which  do  not  get  ripe  until  late  in  the  season. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Beet  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaronian,  Aug.  25:    Beet  haul- 
ing began  to-day.    The  sugar  mill  will  start  on  Sept.  1st. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  be  65,000  tons,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  Salinas,  Pajaro  and  Santa  Clara  valleys. 
Shasta. 

Shipping  Pears. — Anderson  Valley  News,  Aug.  27:  Seven 
carloads  of  pears  were  sent  East  this  week  by  Porter  Bros. 
They  averaged  $2.10  per  box. 

Good  Grain  Crops.— Fall  River  Tidings,  Aug.  25:  F.  M. 
Scott  of  Glenburn  has  finished  threshing  his  crop  and  from 
fifty  acres  has  1200  bushels  of  White  Chile  wheat.  Nearly  all 
the  farmers  are  threshing  about  one-fifth  more  grain  than 
they  expected. 

Solano. 

Pest  Price  for  Pears. — Vacaville  Reporter,  Aug.  27:  The 
best  price  for  pears  from  Vacaville  this  year  was  received  by 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Blake,  $2,78  being  the  figure.  She  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fine  crop  of  pears  this  year.  They  are  large,  smooth 
and  have  the  right  tinge  to  make  them  in  good  demand  in  the 
Eastern  market. 

Sonoma. 

Grape  Prospects. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Aug.  25:  Within 
the  past  ten  days  many  complaints  have  been  made  that  the 
grape  crop  has  been  greatly  shortened  owing  to  sun  blight. 
An  inspection  revealed  a  condition  of  affairs  warranting  the 
complaints,  but  the  loss  In  the  number  of  bunches  will  partly 
be  made  up  by  better  development  of  those  that  escaped  in- 
jury. Grapes  exposed  to  the  sun  were  killed,  while  those  pro- 
tected by  foliage  were  unharmed.  This  is  merely  a  process  of 
thinning,  as  the  vines  suffering  most  were  those  heaviest 
laden.  Vines  on  gravely  soil  show  the  effects  of  lack  of  moist- 
ure, while  riparian  vineyards  are  in  generally  flourishing  con- 
dition. Aside  from  the  intense  heat  and  paucity  of  moisture, 
the  next  cause  contributing  to  the  shortage  was  the  over- 
bearing of  last  season,  which  left  the  vines  weak.  Some  buds 
were  also  blighted  by  spring  frosts.  The  vineyards  of  Analy 
township  and  the  Russian  river  bottoms  in  Mendocino  district 
look  well,  while  those  between  Cloverdale  and  Geyserville 
and  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Schellville  show  palpably  the 
effects  of  intense  heat.  The  per  acre  crop  is  variously  esti- 
mated by  vineyardists  at  1%  and  2%  tons  for  Zinfandels,  and 
other  varieties  in  proportion. 

In  the  Hop  Yards.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Aug.  25: 
In  a  few  days  hop  picking  will  be  in  full  blast,  the  hot  weather 
of  the  past  few  weeks  having  ripened  the  crop  very  fast.  It 
will  be  a  good  average  one  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  pick- 
ers. A  number  of  kilns  and  driers  have  been  built  to  handle 
the  crop.  The  prospects  for  a  good  price  are  very  encour- 
aging. 

Letter  About  Hops  From  London.  —Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo- 
crat, Aug.  24:  Jesse  Jewell,  the  hop  grower  of  Trenton,  has 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  best  known  hop  factors  in 
London,  which  states :  "The  prospects  of  the  English  hop 
crop  are  not  good,  and  we  now  believe  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  England  to  grow  as  many  hops  as  last  year. 
The  attack  of  vermin  has  been  most  persistent.  The  great 
majority  of  our  growers  have  had  to  wash  from  three  to  six 
times,  and  some  few  more,  and  yet  there  is  lice  to  be  found  in 
all  gardens  still ;  the  few  gardens  that  have  not  been  washed 
are  black.  Without  the  washing  machine  we  should  have  had 
another  1882.''  In  discussing  the  report  from  London,  several 
local  hop  growers  said  Saturday  that  they  thought  the  yield 
on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  good,  and  that  the  prices  would 
be  very  satisfactory. 

Tulare. 

Another  Well.— Porter ville  Enterprise,  Aug.  19 :  The  Por- 
terville  Development  Company  have  finished  boring  their 
well  on  the  Hilton  place  and  expect  to  place  their  pump  in 
position  immediately.  The  well  was  bored  150  feet  deep  by 
Wolbert&  Kirk  of  Exeter,  who  had  a  steam  outfit  for  boring 
3000  feet.  It  is  12  inches  large  and  it  took  eleven  days  to  do 
the  job.  A  good  deal  of  rock  of  different  sizes  was  encoun- 
tered, but  the  steam  outfit  of  the  borers  overcame  every- 
thing. Casing  has  been  put  in  for  60  feet,  which  has  been 
deemed  sufficient. 

OREGON. 

Bugs  and  Wireworms  Damage  Grain.— Corvallis  Gazette, 
Aug.  26 :  Threshing  will  be  finished  in  this  section  this  week. 
The  yield  is  not  so  good  as  expected.  Bugs  and  wireworms 
did  the  grain  harm,  and  farmers  are  afraid  they  have  come 
to  stay. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Courage. 


It  is  not  they  that  never  knew 
Weakness  or  fear  who  are  the  brave— 

Those  are  the  proud,  the  knightly  few 
Whose  joy  is  still  to  serve  and  save  — 

But  they  who  in  the  weary  night 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  stress 

Have  struggled  with  disease  and  blight 
With  pitiful  world  weariness, 

They  who  have  yearned  to  stand  among 
The  free  and  mighty  of  the  earth, 

Whose  sad,  aspiring  souls  are  wrung 
With  starless  hope  and  hollow  mirth, 

Who  die  with  every  day,  yet  live 
Through  merciless,  unbrightened  years, 

Whose  sweetest  right  is  to  forgive 
And  smile  divinely  through  their  tears. 

They  are  the  noble,  they  the  strong, 
They  are  the  tried,  the  trusted  ones, 

And  though  their  way  is  hard  and  long, 
Straight  to  the  pitying  God  it  runs. 

—Harper's  Weekly. 


Silas  Gordon's  Daughter. 


It  was  a  hot  day  in  July  when  Walter 
Ainsworth  left  the  dusty,  noisy  city  for 
a  few  weeks'  stay  at  an  old  homestead 
in  the  highlands.  Scarcely  had  he 
arrived  at  the  hospitable  country  home 
and  exchanged  greetings  with  Mr. 
West  and  his  kindly  wife  when  the 
children  began  to  tell  him  of  Miss  Gor- 
don, their  boarder,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health. 

"  There  she  comes  now!"  exclaimed 
little  Robert  West,  and,  looking  to- 
ward the  woodland,  Mr.  Ainsworth 
saw  apporacbing  a  slight,  dark-eyed 
maidec,  simply  attired  in  a  blue  serge 
skirt  with  a  pink  cotton  waist,  while  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  coarse  straw 
was  tied  under  her  chin  with  white 
muslin  strings. 

As  be  seated  himself  at  .the  bounti- 
ful supper  table,  Miss  Gordon  quietly 
entered,  and,  as  an  introduction  was 
given,  slipped  into  the  chair  beside 
him.  Mr.  Ainsworth  chatted  merrily 
with  Robert,  planning  fishing  excur- 
sions and  long  tramps  over  the  hills, 
now  and  then  addressing  a  remark  to 
Miss  Gordon,  who  listened  with  sym- 
pathetic attention.  When  he  looked 
at  the  girlish,  innocent  face  beside 
him,  Walter  Ainsworth  realized  that 
a  new  and  charming  element  had  en- 
tered into  his  annual  vacation  at  the 
old  farmhouse  on  the  hill. 

Happy  were  the  summer  days  as 
they  flew  by!  Often  as  Mr.  Ainsworth 
and  Robert  came  home  at  night  carry- 
ing their  fishing  rods  over  their  shoul- 
ders, with  a  fish  basket  that  was 
sometimes  full  and  sometimes  empty, 
Miss  Gordon  and  little  Mollie  West 
would  come  over  the  hills  to  meet 
them,  and  enliven  the  long  walk  with 
jests  and  laughter.  Sometimes  the 
whole  family  would  crowd  into  the  big 
spring  wagon  and  ride  away  for  a 
picnic  at  some  picturesque  point  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sometimes  when  rainy 
weather  kept  them  indoors  Miss  Gor- 
don would  entertain  the  children  with 
games  and  stories. 

One  evening  after  the  little  ones 
were  put  to  bed  and  Mr.  Ainsworth 
was  sitting  on  the  moonlit  porch  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Gordon,  he  complimented 
her  on  her  never-failing  fund  of 
amusements  with  which  she  beguiled 
the  children. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  teach  in  a  kinder- 
garten in  the  city  during  the  winter," 
she  said,  half  apologetically.  "That  is 
where  I  learned  to  love  children," 

"Where  do  you  teach?  "he  asked, 
with  interest. 

She  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of 
the  free  kindergartens  of  the  city. 

"It  is  a  noble  work,"  said  he,  en- 
thusiastically, "  and  for  a  young  woman 
who  wants  to  earn  her  own  living  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
occupation." 

A  look  of  surprise  crossed  her  face 
and  then  she  turned  away  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

Finally  came  the  end  of  all  these 
dreaming  summer  days. 

The  golden  sun  was  just  sinking  be- 
hind the  western  hills,  touching  the 
roof  of  the  old  home  with  a  mellow 
light  and  investing  the  peaceful  land- 


scape with  new  beauty,  when  Walter 
Ainsworth  stood  in  the  doorway  look- 
ing anxiously  about  for  Miss  Gordon. 
His  eyes  caught  a  gleam  of  pink  in  the 
distance  and  he  could  faintly  discern 
her  form  half  hidden  by  the  foliage  of 
the  trees.  He  walked  quickly  down 
the  orchard  path  and  found  her  lean- 
ing upon  the  rustic  fence  as  she  watch- 
ed the  last  rays  of  the  dying  sun  fade 
from  out  the  sky. 

"I  have  just  finished  the  prepara- 
tions for  my  departure  early  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  he,  as  she  turned  to 
greet  him  with  her  usual  frank  smile. 
"To-morrow  I  will  be  back  in  the  busy, 
bustling  city  and  hard  at  work  again." 
He  paused  a  moment  and  then  spoke 
in  a  lower  tone:  "  I  wonder  if  you  will 
miss  me?  " 

The  girl  dropped  her  eyes  and  finger- 
ed the  strings  of  the  hat  that  swung 
carelessly  on  her  arm. 

"Of  course  I  shall  miss  you,"  she 
said,  tremulously. 

"  This  has  been  the  happiest  sum- 
mer I  have  spent  at  the  old  farm- 
house," said  he.  "  I  wish  I  might  dare 
to  hope  it  has  been  as  much  to  you  as 
it  has  been  to  me." 

Still  the  brown  eyes  were  overcast 
and  the  little  fingers  twisted  the  hat 
strings,  while  a  light  flush  crept  into 
the  rounded  cheeks. 

Something  in  her  attitude  and  man- 
ner emboldened  him  to  proceed:  "You 
know,  I  am  only  a  poor  struggling 
lawyer.  Yet,  as  I  have  hopes  of  the 
future,  my  dearest  wish  shall  be  to 
win  your  regard." 

"  You  know  so  little  of  me,"  she 
said  at  last,  raising  her  eyes  for  an 
instant  and  then  dropped  them  again 
as  she  saw  the  ardent  gaze  he  bent 
upon  her. 

"  I  have  learned  to  know  you  well," 
he  said.  "  We  might  have  known  each 
other  a  year  in  ordinary  social  inter- 
course and  yet  not  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  we  are  after  three  weeks 
in  this  unconventional  atmosphere." 

He  took  her  hand  with  a  strong, 
protecting  grasp.  "  I  shall  not  ask  for 
a  definite  answer  now.  Let  me  come 
to  see  you  at  your  home  in  the  city. 
Let  me  have  a  talk  with  your  father. 
Where  can  I  see  him?  " 

A  smile  dimpled  her  cheeks  as  she 
said:  "I  will  write  and  inform  you 
as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  city.  Father 
is  away  just  now,  but  when  he  comes 
back  I  will  ask  him  to  communicate 
with  you." 

The  children  came  romping  and 
laughing  down  the  pathway,  urging 
Miss  Gordon  to  come  in  and  sing  for 
them,  so  Walter  Ainsworth  was  forced 
to  be  content  with  a  formal  leavetak- 
ing  in  the  presence  of  the  family. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  his  re- 
turn to  the  city,  and  Walter  Ains- 
worth was  becoming  somewhat  impa- 
tient at  the  enforced  separation,  when 
one  morning  the  mail  brought  him  a 
daintily  penned  missive  from  Alice 
Gordon,  stating  that  she  was  at  home 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  in  the 
evening.  As  he  laid  down  the  letter, 
after  half  a  dozen  readings,  he  me- 
chanically opened  another,  which  he 
noticed  bore  the  printed  heading  of 
one  of  the  largest  business  firms  in 
the  city.  It  was  from  Alice's  father 
and  contained  a  brief  but  cordial  in- 
vitation to  call  at  his  office  at  an  ap- 
pointed hour  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
signed  with  the  name  of  Silas  Gordon, 
and  as  he  glanced  at  the  bold  signa- 
ture Walter  Ainsworth  sprung  from 
his  chair  in  astonishment.  It  was  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  great  city. 

"Impossible!  said  he,  and  hastily 
turned  to  the  city  directory  to  see  if 
there  could  be  two  persons  by  that 
name.  The  name  of  Silas  Gordon  oc- 
curred but  once,  and  the  house  ad- 
dress corresponded  with  that  given  by 
his  daughter  in  her  little  note. 

Walter  Ainsworth  paced  rapidly 
back  and  forth  across  the  room,  as  he 
reviewed  his  acquaintance  with  Alice. 
Her  simple  dress,  her  natural,  unaf- 
fected manner,  and,  above  all,  her 
statement  that  she  was  a  kindergarten 
teacher,  had  given  him  the  impression 
that  her  family  were  in  only  ordinary 
circumstances.    Suddenly  he  recalled 


the  fact  that  a  number  of  wealthy 
girls  in  the  city  had  instituted  the  free 
kindergarten  system,  and  a  few  had 
even  donated  their  services  as  teach- 
ers. "  What  an  idiot  I  have  been! "  he 
ejaculated.  "What  must  they  think 
of  me!"  and  the  painful  thought  cross- 
ed his  mind  that  perhaps  Mr.  Gordon's 
request  to  call  at  this  office  veiled  an 
intention  to  give  a  harsh  dimissal  to 
the  aduacious  lover. 

Summoning  all  his  resolution,  how- 
ever, at  the  appointed  hour  he  entered 
the  offices  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  sent  in 
his  name.  He  was  immediately  ushered 
into  a  handsomely  furnished  private 
room  and  a  dignified,  gray-haired 
gentleman  rose  to  greet  him.  Without 
waiting  for  Mr.  Gordon  to  introduce 
the  subject,  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Grodon.  "  I 
could  not  help  but  love  her,"  he  said, 
' '  but  I  would  never  have  addressed  her 
had  I  known  that  she  was  your  daugh- 
ter." He  then  spoke  of  his  own  pros- 
pects and  said  in  conclusion:  "  I  trust 
you  will  understand  that  I  now  realize 
the  difference  between  her  situation 
and  my  own  and  while  I  shall  never 
forget  her  kindness  I  will  withdraw 
the  words  I  have  spoken  to  her." 

The  elder  man  heard  him  through  in 
silence  and  then  turned  to  him  with  a 
kindly  smile.  "What  you  have  said, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  only  confirms  the  re- 
port I  have  received  from  my  daugh- 
ter and  increases  my  respect  for  you. 
I  was  a  poor  young  man  myself  some 
years  ago  and  it  has  always  been  my 
desire  that  my  daughters  should  be 
chosen  for  themselves  and  not  for  their 
wealth  or  worldly  advantages.  My 
wife  and  I  have  been  spending  the 
summer  in  Germany  with  my  eldest 
daughter,  who  married  a  German 
count."  He  paused  a  moment  and  his 
countenance  fell.  "I  suppose  she  is 
happy  enough,  but  I  would  much  pre- 
fer that  she  had  an  American  hus- 
band." 

As  if  to  terminate  the  interview,  he 
rose  to  his  feet.  "  Suppose  you  come 
up  to  our  home  this  evening?  Perhaps 
Alice  can  settle  this  question." 

As  Walter  Ainsworth  approached  a 
handsome  stone  house,  situated  on  an 
aristocratic  avenue,  he  saw  an  elegant 
carriage  drive  up  and  Alice  herself 
alight  and  walk  rapidly  up  the  steps. 
Could  this  stately  young  woman, 
dressed  in  a  handsome  costume  of  silk 
and  velvet,  be  his  girlish  companion 
of  the  summer?  His  heart  sunk  with- 
in him. 

He  was  shown  into  an  exquisite  little 
reception  room,  richly  furnished  in 
white  and  gold.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  min- 
utes passed  and  still  Miss  Gordon  did 
not  appear.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
faint  rustle  and  turned  quickly  toward 
the  doorway.  The  curtain  parted  and 
there  stood  a  slight,  dark-eyed  girl, 
simply  dressed  in  an  old  blue  serge 
skirt,  with  a  pink  cotton  waist,  while 
a  battered  straw  hat  swung  on  her 


arm.  A  merry  yet  tender  smile  lighted 
up  her  face. 

"  You  see  I  have  not  changed.  Have 
you?  "  she  said. 

"Say  no  more,  dearest,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  took  her  in  his  longing 
arms.  "  The  gifts  of  the  gods  are  not 
to  be  denied." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Silk  stockings  matching  the  color  of 
the  gown  and  worn  with  white  shoes 
are  a  feature  of  the  summer  girl's 
outfit. 

A  new  silk  muslin  which  has  some  of 
the  stiffness  of  horse  hair  and  silk 
moreen  is  being  made  up  into  petti- 
coats. It  rustles  almost  as  indus- 
triously as  real  silk,  and  when  trimmed 
with  lace  and  plenty  of  ruffles  it  is  a 
good  substitute. 

Hellio  steel  is  the  latest  metal  from 
which  are  fashioned  many  costly  and 
beautiful  articles  for  the  use  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  a  steel  composition 
which  is  treated  to  the  so  termed  Hellio 
dressing  to  give  a  dainty  bloom,  al- 
though it  is  really  as  hard  as  flint. 

Sleeves  are  being  made  smaller  and 
without  trimming,  except  at  the  wrist. 
Waists  are  elaborate,  with  revers  and 
epaulets,  and  skirts  are  tucked,  ruffled 
and  braided.  Suits  of  cheviot,  covert 
and  cloth  are  braided,  while  silk  and 
cashmere  are  ruffled  or  tucked. 

Shawls  are  in  fashion  again.  Pretty, 
soft  silk  and  fine  wool  shawls  are  being 
very  much  used  both  in  the  mountains 
and  at  the  seashore.  A  shawl  is  a 
powerful  weapon  if  women  only  know 
how  to  use  it.  The  time  was  when  no 
fashionable  woman  thought  her  ward- 
robe complete  unless  it  contained  six 
or  eight  shawls,  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
materials. 

Jackets  for  fall  wear  are  to  be  made 
longer  than  last  year.  Flat  bands  are 
the  most  appropriate  trimmings  for 
heavy  goods.  Costumes  are  made  of 
two  shades  of  cashmere,  cloth  and 
other  heavy  goods;  the  darker  color 
forms  the  side  seams  and  upper  part 
of  skirt.  The  jacket  may  be  finished 
with  bands  of  velvet  or  fancy  goods. 
The  rest  is  of  satin  or  brocade. 

For  ceremonious  occasions  women 
are  wearing  very  broad  bands  either  of 
pearls,  diamonds  or  some  other  jewels, 
tight  round  the  throat,  and  they  are 
so  arranged  that  they  seem  to  confine 
the  throat  firmly.  We  are  running 
into  extremes;  either  we  are  muffling 
up  the  throat  to  the  very  chin,  or  we 
are  wearing  morning  gows  cut  low 
enough  to  show  the  entire  throat,  with 
a  full  lace  frill  falling  from  the  top  of 
of  the  bodices,  and  some  rows  of  pearls 
about  the  throat. 

Corn  and  oats  are  splendid; 

Grand  crop  of  wheat ; 
Summer  crop  of  islands 

Can't  be  beat. 


is  a  good  thing  to  be  rid  of,  because  bad  blood  is  the 
breeding  place  of  disfiguring  and  dangerous  diseases.  Is 
your  blood  bad?  You  can  have  good  blood,  which  is  pure 
blood,  if  you  want  it.  You  can  be  rid  of  pimples,  boils, 
blotches,  sores  and  ulcers.  How?  By  the  use  of  Dr.  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  It  is  the  radical  remedy  for  all  diseases 
originating  in  the  blood. 

"Dr* Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  was  recommended  tome  by my 

D-  sician  as  a  blood  purifier.    When  I  began  taking  it  1 
boils  all  over  my  body.    One  bottle  cured  me." — 

Bonner  Craft,  Wesson,  Mia*. 

Take  Ayer'$  Sarsaparilla 


September  3,  1898. 


The  Pacific 
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Sweetest  Things  on  Earth. 


What  are  the  sweetest  things  of  earth? 
Lips  that  can  praise  a  rival's  worth; 
A  fragrant  rose  that  hides  no  thorn; 
Riches  of  gold  untouched  by  scorn; 

A  happy  little  child  asleep; 
Eyes  that  can  smile  though  they  may  weep  ; 
A  brother's  cheer;  a  father's  praise; 
The  minstrelsy  of  summer  days; 

A  heart  whose  anger  never  burns; 
A  gift  that  looks  for  no  returns ; 
Wrong's  overthrow;  pain's  swift  release; 
Dark  footsteps  guided  into  peace ; 

The  light  of  love  in  lovers'  eyes; 
Age  that  is  young  as  well  as  wise ; 
A  mother's  kiss;  a  baby's  mirth — 
These  are  the  sweetest  things  of  earth. 

— Alvin  J.  Bauer. 


A  Dog  Story. 


A  dog  that  can  unerringly  discrimi- 
nate between  a  good  and  a  bad  coin 
and  never  hesitates  an  instant  over  a 
counterfeit  that  will  puzzle  his  master 
seems  hardly  credible.  It  is  more  than 
is  claimed  for  dog  sense.  Nevertheless 
such  is  the  fact.  Such  a  dog  is  owned 
by  C.  Harrison,  who  keeps  a  roadside 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Oakland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicle,  the  dog  is  a 
Spitz  seven  years  old  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  Mingo.  Mr.  Harrison  has  a 
number  of  these  dogs,  but  Mingo  is  the 
only  one  that  acts  as  the  watchdog  of 
his  master's  treasury.  It  is  the  custom 
of  Mingo,  as  soon  as  a  customer  drives 
up  to  the  door,  to  run  out  to  the  ve- 
hicle, and,  putting  his  paws  on  one  of 
the  wheels,  survey  the  visitor.  Those 
who  know  the  dog  throw  the  coin  in 
payment  of  the  refreshment  sought  to 
Mingo,  who  immediately  catches  it  up 
and  runs  with  it  to  the  man  in  charge. 
Mingo  also  goes  into  the  parlor  and 
collects  for  whatever  is  '  served  there; 
and  if  there  happens  to  be  any  change 
coming  to  the  purchaser,  he  takes  it 
back. 

One  day  a  would-be  wag  threw  the 
dog  a  counterfeit  dollar,  who  made  his 
usual  rush  for  the  coin;  but  to  the 
amazement  of  the  fellow,  the  dog  re- 
fused to  take  up  the  money  and  sat  ex- 
pectantly waiting  for  another.  Amid 
the  laughter  of  his  companions,  he 
threw  a  good  coin  to  the  dog,  when,  to 
the  further  astonishment  of  those 
present,  he  ran  off  with  it,  leaving  the 
other  on  the  floor.  The  owner,  who 
knew  nothing  at  that  time  of  the 
smartness  of  his  dog,  was  called  in  and 
the  experiment  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  but  the  counterfeit  would  not  go 
with  Mingo. 

Since  then — some  four  years  ago — 
Mingo  has  had  more  bad  coin  tried  on 
him  than  could  be  found  in  the  govern- 
ment collection  of  such  coins,  and,  with 
an  instinct  as  true  as  that  which  takes 
the  magnetic  needle  to  the  north,  he 
chooses  between  the  good  and  bad.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  a  coin  offered, 
it  is  thrown  to  the  dog  and  the  master 
stands  by  the  dog's  decision.  This 
little  fellow,  "  who  sweats  with  his 
tongue  and  smiles  with  his  tail,"  is 
never  put  to  the  necessity  to  rattle  the 
coin  on  the  floor  or  take  it  to  an  elec- 
tric light  to  examine  it,  but  in  dark- 
ness or  in  light  it  is  ever  the  same.  He 
will  not  take  up  a  counterfeit,  and  the 
bogus  nickel  or  the  leaden  dollar,  half 
or  quarter  he  knows  in  a  moment.  He 
has  been  tested  hundreds  of  times,  and 
will  pick  a  good  coin  out  from  a  dozen 
bad  ones,  or  will  leave  only  the  bad  ones 
lying  on  the  ground  from  a  handful 
thrown  him.  He  is  a  natural-born 
money  maker,  grabs  at  a  coin  as  would 
a  miser,  and  for  a  stranger  it  would  be 
as  hard  to  get  it  from  him.  As  a  judge 
of  coin,  he  could  not  be  equaled  at  the 
sub-treasury.  He  is  keenly  alive  to 
business,  and  day  or  night  is  always 
awake  to  the  jingle  of  the  merry  chink. 


"If  you  were  only  Hobson,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh. 

"Well,"  he  said,  expectantly. 

"If  you  were  only  Hobson,"  she  re- 
peated, "it  wouldn't  be  necessary  for 
me  to — to  wait  for  you  to  get  a  little 
nerve." 

After  he  had  debated  with  himself  for 
a  while  he  decided  that  possibly  he 
would  be  justified  in  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  the  osculatory  exercises. 


As  the  Chinese  See  It. 


A  Chinese  writer  in  one  of  the  publi- 
cations of  his  own  country  has  summed 
up  the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
people  in  a  paragraph,  which  is  trans- 
lated as  follows  :  "They  live  months 
without  eating  a  mouthful  of  rice;  they 
eat  bullocks  and  sheep  in  enormous 
quantities;  they  have  to  bathe  fre- 
quently; the  men  dress  all  alike,  and  to 
judge  from  their  appearance  they  are 
all  coolies;  neither  are  they  to  be  seen 
carrying  a  fan  or  ah  umbrella,  for  they 
manifest  their  ignorant  contempt  for 
these  insignia  of  a  gentleman  by  leav- 
ing them  entirely  to  women;  none  of 
them  have  finger  nails  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long;  they  eat  meat 
with  knives  and  prongs;  they  never 
enjoy  themselves  by  sitting  quietly  on 
their  ancestors'  graves,  but  jump 
around  and  kick  balls  as  if  paid  to  do 
it,  and  they  have  no  dignity,  for  they 
may  be  found  walking  with  women." 


Can  Drive  a  Mule  Team. 


Clara  Abele,  the  12-year  old  daugh- 
ter of  A.  H.  Abele,  of  Dunnigan,  can 
handle  a  four-mule  team  and  two  loaded 
wagons  as  easily  as  an  experienced 
muleteer.  On  Monday  evening  she 
demonstrated  this  to  our  satisfaction. 
The  wagons  were  loaded  with  lumber, 
several  long  pieces  of  tember  project- 
ing many  feet  beyond  the  trailing 
wagon,  and  this  young  miss  had  some 
difficult  turns  to  make  before  the  lum- 
ber could  be  deposited  where  needed. 
All  was  successfully  accomplished  and 
the  teams  unhitched.  Mr.  Abele  is 
proud  of  his  girl,  who  thus,  willingly, 
lightened  his  labor  at  the  close  of  day. 
— Woodland  Democrat. 


Treat  Books  Well. 


Scribe — Why  do  you  turn  down  a  leaf 
when  you  stop  reading  ? 

General  Reader — To  keep  my  place. 

Scribe— Don't  borrow  of  me,  then. 
That  treatment  of  a  book  is  barbarous. 
Excuse  my  plain  speech.  It  is  vulgar 
and  reveals  a  lack  of  refining  influences 
in  the  early  education  of  the  reader. 
You  can  tell  what  a  man  is  by  the  way 
he  handles  a  book — whether  he  has  any 
different  feeling  for  it  from  that  which 
he  has  for  a  newspaper — and  I  hate  to 
see  even  the  newspapers  torn  and 
crumpled.  Any  print  is  worthy  of 
some  respect.  But  a  book  !  Heavens, 
man,  it  has  a  soul — though  a  lost  one 
sometimes  ! — Harper's  Monthly. 


The  young  man  who  knew  all  about 
everything  and  was  willing  to  tell 
everybody  else  was  talking  to  the  new 
boarder,  who  was  a  school  teacher,  and 
who  had  come  to  the  little  summer 
hotel  for  her  vacation. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Hampton 
Roads  ? "  the  young  woman  finally 
asked. 

"  Seen  'em  ?  "  he  cried,  with  enthusi- 
asm; "  I  should  say  so.  Took  a  bicycle 
trip  over  'em  last  summer." 

The  school  teacher  did  not  ask  him 
any  more  questions  about  his  travels, 
and  privately  the  young  man  told  his 
roommate  that  he  thought  he  had  im- 
pressed her. 

Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  while  recently 
visiting  Boston,  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  new  Public  Library.  As  he  went 
up  the  steps  he  met  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  asked  the  doctor's  errand. 

"To  consult  the  archives,"  was  the 
reply. 

"By  the  way,  Hosmer,"  said  Dr. 
Hale,  "do  you  know  where  Noah  kept 
his  bees  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Hosmer. 

"  In  the  ark  hives,"  said  the  vener- 
able preacher,  as  he  passed  out  of  ear- 
shot.   

"What!"  exclaimed  the  summer 
girl's  best  friend.  "  Are  you  engaged 
to  that  little  freshman  ?  I  thought  you 
were  devoted  to  a  naval  officer." 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  summer  resort 
girl,  who,  by  the  way,  had  made  a 
study  of  various  matters  connected 
with  the  war.  "This  college  boy  is 
merely  my  fiance,  junior  grade." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  palatable,  delicious  dish  of  meat  is 
easy  enough  to  cook  if  one  is  given  the 
best  cut.  Even  the  poorest  housekeep- 
ers in  the  land  consider  it  no  extrava- 
gance to  order  the  best  cuts  of  beef, 
though  they  are  compelled  to  go  with- 
out meat  half  the  week  for  a  day's  in- 
dulgence in  choice  cuts. 

Two  pretty  ideas  in  table  decoration 
come  to  us  fresh  from  abroad,  and  are 
well  worth  copying.  One  is  a  delight- 
fully novel  decoration,  formed  by  rib- 
bon twisted  in  and  out,  forming  a  link 
between  tiny  nosegays  laid  simply  on 
the  cloth.  When  flowers  are  plentiful, 
why  not  carry  out  the  same  idea  with 
chains  of  flowers. 

Jellies  made  of  hartshorn,  or  calves' 
feet,  or  legs,  may  be  made  of  what  color 
you  would  have  them;  if  white,  use  al- 
monds pounded  and  strained  after  the 
usual  manner;  if  yellow,  put  in  some 
yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  little  saffron, 
steeped  in  the  jelly,  and  squeezed;  if 
red,  juice  of  red  beet;  if  gray  a  little 
cochineal;  if  purple,  some  purple  turn- 
sole or  powder  of  violets;  if  green,  some 
juice  of  beet  leaves  or  spinach,  which 
must  be  boiled  to  take  away  its  crudity. 

The  difference  between  sherbet  and 
an  ice  is  that  the  former  has  added  to 
it  gelatine  or  the  whites  of  eggs  after 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  freezer.  In  freez- 
ing, the  sherbet  must  be  stirred  with 
the  crank  as  ice  cream,  the  ice  being 
left  unmolested  after  a  few  rounds  of 
of  the  dasher.  Lemon  water  ice  is  now 
sometimes  enriched  by  a  half  pint  of  rich 
cream  that  is  stirred  in  with  a  wooden 
spoon  just  as  the  mixture  begins  to  set. 
The  can  is  then  covered  and  packed 
well  in  ice  and  salt,  and  left  untouched 
until  thoroughly  frozen. 

No  portion  of  any  lamp  requires  more 
careful  attention  than  does  the  wick. 
To  secure  free  capillary  flow  through 
the  wick  it  is  necessary  that  the  fiber 
of  which  it  is  woven  or  spun  should  be 
as  perfect  and  clean  as  is  that  used  for 
the  best  of  garments.  Fragmentary 
substances  mingled  with  the  fiber  im- 
impede  the  capillary  flow  of  the  fuel. 
To  facilitate  this  flow  the  wick  should 
be  loosely  woven  or  twisted,  and  should 
not  fit  the  tube  too  tightly.  Wicks 
should  always  be  of  vegetable,  never  of 
animal,  fiber. 

Bad  complexions  have  sent  more 
women  to  the  grave  than  epidemics. 
Nothing  frets  a  woman  like  a  rough, 
muddy  skin.  A  cureall  for  blemishes  is 
certainly  simple  enough.  It  is  this: 
Wash  the  face  in  very  salty  sweet  milk 
every  night,  and  let  it  dry  without 
wiping.  A  mixture  made  of  one  small 
tablespoonful  of  milk  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  applied  to  the  most  obstinate 
blemish  of  the  skin  will  cure  it  almost 
like  magic.  This  is  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed by  one  of  the  best  skin  authori- 
ties in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  milk  and  salt  is  half  the  secret 
of  the  English  woman's  smooth,  beauti- 
ful skin. 

By  the  following  process  ladies  may 
wash  and  finish  their  own  point  lace  as 
thoroughly  as  any  French  laundress: 
First  baste  the  lace  to  be  washed  very 
carefully  with  fine  cotton,  upon  two 
thicknesses  of  flannel.  Now  make 
strong  soapsuds  of  ivory  or  white  cas- 
tile  soap  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered borax.  Soak  the  lace  in  the 
suds  mixture  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer  if  very  dirty,  changing 
the  suds  two  or  three  times.  Then  let 
it  lie  in  clean  water  to  rinse  for  about 
two  hours,  changing  the  water  once. 
Squeeze  it  out  (do  not  wring)  and  hang 
it  up  to  dry.  When  partially  dry, 
place  the  flannel,  with  the  lace  on  it, 
lace  downwards,  on  two  thicknesses  of 
flannel  laid  on  a  board  or  table,  and 
smooth  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Let  the  lace 
lie  between  the  damp  and  dry  flannel 
until  perfectly  dry,  when  it  may  be 
ripped  off. 

The  breaking  of  glass  globes  is  very 
frequent,  as  all  housekeepers  know. 
Their  durability  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  they  are  tempered  before- 
hand. This  is  done  by  putting  them  in 
a  large  pan  and  covering  them  with 


cold  water.  The  pan  is  then  set  on 
the  range  until  the  water  boils.  When 
that  occurs  it  is  removed  from  the  fire 
and  the  globes  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  water  until  it  is  perfectly  cold 
again.  This  is  a  common  treatment  for 
lamp  chimneys,  and  is  equally  efficient 
in  the  case  of  glass  globes. 


To  Make  Fruit  Syrups. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Oregon  Agriculturist 
a  correspondent  gives  some  timely  sug- 
gestions on  methods  of  putting  up  fruit 
jellies  which  "will  keep"  if  carefully 
sealed. 

Blackberry  Shrub. — To  four  quarts  of 
berries  put  vinegar  enough  to  cover; 
let  stand  twenty-four  hours;  scald, 
strain,  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
one  pint  of  juice;  boil  twenty  minutes. 

Blackberry  Cordial. — To  one  pint  of 
blackberry  juice  add  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one-half  ounce  nutmeg,  one-half 
ounce  cinnamon — put  spices  in  muslin 
bag.  Boil  juice,  sugar  and  spice  twenty 
minutes;  skim  carefully;  bottle  while 
hot,  either  in  fruit  jars  or  sealed  with 
wax  in  bottles.  If  the  latter  are  used, 
be  sure  to  have  new  and  perfect  corks, 
and  see  that  the  sealing  wax  does  not 
crack  after  it  is  on.  Allspice  and  cloves 
can  be  added  to  the  spices,  if  desired. 

Fruit  Syrups. — Farmers'  wives  should 
put  up  quantities  of  fruit  syrup.  They 
are  far  superior  on  hot  cakes  in  the 
morning  to  any  store  syrup  and  excel- 
lent for  flavoring  pudding  sauces  in 
place  of  chocolate  or  extracts.  To  each 
pint  of  fruit  juice  add  one  pound  of 
either  white  or  brown  sugar;  boil 
gently  till  it  threads;  bottle  while  hot. 
In  the  place  of  sugar  one  can  use  a  pint 
of  syrup  or  molasses. 

Lemon  Syrup. — Take  the  juice  of 
twelve  lemons;  grate  the  rinds  of  six 
in  it;  let  stand  over  night.  Take  six 
pounds  white  sugar;  make  a  thick 
syrup;  when  cool,  strain  the  juice  into 
it.  This  syrup  for  family  use  is  far 
superior  to  any  lemon  extract  prepared 
with  alcohol  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Plums  make  excellent  syrup,  boiled 
down  about  as  thin  as  sugar-house 
drip.   

Cooking  in  Mexico. 


As  all  cooking  is  done  with  charcoal, 
and  ovens  are  practially  unknown  in 
private  houses,  very  few  families  bake 
bread.  Small,  hard-crusted  loaves  of 
French  bread  are  delivered  all  over  the 
city  in  great  baskets  four  feet  across 
that  are  carried  on  the  heads  of  carga- 
dores.  A  good  Mexican  cook  relieves 
the  mistress  of  the  house  of  worry  and 
responsibility  in  a  manner  that  is  al- 
most unknown  in  the  United  States. 
The  cook  is  given  so  much  a  day,  and 
with  this  amount  she  will  purchase 
each  morning  all  the  provisions  of  the 
day,  including  even  the  staples  that 
are  usually  bought  in  large  quantities 
in  other  countries.  On  a  dollar  a  day 
a  cook  will  provide  a  very  good  table 
for  a  family  of  three  or  four,  and  get 
enough  beans  and  tortillas  and  chile  to 
set  the  servants'  table  besides.  They 
can  really  do  better  than  their  mis- 
tresses, because  they  can  usually  drive 
sharper  bargains  with  the  marketmen 
of  their  own  class,  and  they  have  more 
patience  to  haggle  over  the  last  penny. 
— Modern  Mexico. 

"  Pat  !  Pat !  You  should  never  hit 
a  man  when  he's  down." 

"  And  what  did  I  wurruk  so  hard  to 
git  him  down  for  ?  " 


Water  to  use 
and  sell. 

Let  four  or  five  neigh- 
bors club  together,  sink  a 
well,  and  buy  a  Fulton 
double-acting  pump  (for 
irrigating).  Save  your  own 
parching  crops,  and  sell 
water  to  ranches  round- 
about. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  Galt,  California 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  Aug.  31,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

tjejrt.  Dec. 

Wednesday  I  64Xffl   63^      •  62*®  61* 

Thursday   62*®   63*  61hi®  61* 

Friday   64*®   63X  62  ®  61% 

Saturday   63H®  64  61 H®  61*. 

Monday   64X®  64  62>»@  BIJi 

Tuesday   64   ®  64*  61&®  62* 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  In  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Sept.  Sec. 

Wednesday   5s  6?»d  5s  3  d 

Thursday   5s   5*d  5s  2*d 

Friday   5s   5%i  5s  23£d 

Saturday   5s   6*d  5s  3%i 

Monday   5s   7  d  5s   4  d 

Tuesday   5s  6*d  5s  3*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  *1  12'»@1  H% 

Friday   1  MK®1  12* 

Saturday   1  12»i®l  14* 

Monday   1  15Vril  14?» 

Tuesday   1  15'b®1  13% 

Wednesday   1  13*@1  14* 

Wheat. 

Shippers  and  millers  and  speculative  deal- 
ers in  grain  are  still  crying  down  prices  of 
wheat  and  are  bidding  lower  than  a  week 
ago,  although  in  speculative  values  there 
have  been  no  declines  corresponding  with  the 
reductions  made  in  bids  in  the  sample  mar- 
ket. In  fact,  options  recovered  part  of  the 
loss  of  preceding  week,  but  spot  values  did 
not  participate  to  any  extent  in  the  benefits 
of  the  temporary  firmness.  The  improvement 
in  futures  was  based  mainly  on  rumors  of 
damage  to  the  Russian  crop.  Shippers  talked 
$1.0834  for  No.  1  wheat,  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  of  this  grade  being  secured  at 
such  low  figures,  although  market  was  weak. 
Common  quality  of  Walla  Walla  Club  was 
offered  down  to  $1.08'4  and  did  not  find  ready 
takers. 

The  month  of  August  has  made  a  better 
record  in  the  matter  of  wheat  exports  than 
many  thought  possible  several  weeks  ago. 
Six  cargoes  cleared  from  this  port  with  wheat 
during  the  month  just  closed,  but  of  these 
three  were  mixed  cargoes,  one  of  the  latter 
being  largely  other  merchandise.  The  total 
exports  of  wheat  for  the  month  aggregated 
about  11,500  tons,  valued  at  $285,000.  In  Au- 
gust, 1897,  twelve  cargoes  of  wheat  were 
cleared,  aggregating  34,500  tons,  valued  at 
$1,050,000.  For  the  current  season  to  date 
shipments  outward  foot  up  18,500  tons,  with  a 
valuation  of  $495,000,  while  a  year  ago  the 
totals  for  corresponding  time  were  63,500  tons 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $1,825,000.  There  is  not 
much  California  wheat  offering  in  this  center 
or  at  interior  points,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be 
at  any  time  the  current  season.  Offerings 
will  certainly  be  decidedly  limited  and  there 
will  be  an  absence  of  selling  pressure  so  long 
as  values  keep  anywhere  near  the  low  range 
which  has  been  lately  current.  Prices  have 
been  cried  down  by  reports  of  immense  crops 
until  quotable  values  are  close  to  the  lowest 
figures  ever  established,  and  are  below  the 
point  affording  any  profit  to  many  if  not  most 
of  the  wheat  growers  in  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  big  wheat  yield  of  the  current  year, 
there  is  necessarily  a  large  amount  of  guess- 
work, it  being  utterly  impossible  to  form 
more  than  a  rough  estimate.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  have  the  United  States  crop 
prove  fully  100.000,000  bushels  less  than  fig- 
ures now  being  given  out  in  the  interest  of 
the  bears.  The  difference  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  between  figures  and  facts  may 
prove  correspondingly  great.  In  five  or  six 
months  from  now,  when  there  is  more  reliable 
data  of  the  present  crop,  and  when  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  same  has  passed  out  of 
first  hands,  materially  better  values  than  are 
now  nominally  current  may  be  established. 

California  Milling  II  15  @1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  12*@1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  07*®  1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  00  @l  10 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.12V4@1.15%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.14@1.16%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,    December    wheat  sold  at 
I.W4;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  7898-9.9. 

Liv.  quotations   8s3d@fs4d  6s3d@6s4d 

Freight  rates   27*(«>30s  27*&2h^s 

Local  market   tl.55@1.60  »1.10@1.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


In  sympathy  with  wheat,  a  weak  market 
for  flour  has  been  experienced.  Not  only  has 
the  market  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
depression  in  wheat,  but  also  by  cutting  and 
bitter  competition  between  the  local  combine 
and  some  of  the  mills  outside  the  combination. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  90@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  15<g>3  40 

Country  grades,  extras   3  75®4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00(3:4  15 

Fanoy  brands,  jobbing   4  15@4  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75@4  00 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  75@4  00 


Barley. 

While  the  market  for  Feed  descriptions  and 
the  ordinary  variety  of  Brewing  barley  has 
been  devoid  of  noteworthy  firmness,  the 
general  tone  has  shown  a  little  improvement, 
as  compared  with  that  of  previous  week. 
Quotable  values  in  the  open  market  remained 
about  as  last  noted,  but  sales  at  full  current 
figures  were  perhaps  more  frequent  than  im- 
mediately prior  to  last  review.  Call  Board 
values  recovered  a  little  from  the  extreme 
depression  recently  experienced  in  prices  of 
futures.  Chevalier  is  inquired  for  and  choice 
is  salable  at  11.50,  possibly  a  little  more  for 
desirable  lots.  The  demand  is  both  for  ship- 
ment and  on  local  accounct  for  seed.  Supplies 
of  this  variety  are  so  light  this  season,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  little  available  for 
export.  A  year  ago  about  50,000  tons  of  bar- 
ley of  all  kinds  had  been  snipped  out  at  cor- 
responding date  as  against  hardly  2000  tons 
thus  far  the  current  season. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  15  @1  17* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  12*®l  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  _ 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.12%@1.14%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  fl.14%® 
 ;  May,  1899,  t  @  . 

Cats. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record,  the 
market  being  weak  for  all  grades  of  White 
and  Gray  oats  at  the  ruling  quotations,  with 
demand  slow.  Arrivals  of  above  descriptions 
were  liberal  the  current  week  from  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  tolerably  large  quanti- 
ties were  on  hand  from  previous  receipts. 
Surprise  oats  are  not  plentiful,  neither  is 
there  any  very  active  inquiry  for  them. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22*@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*@1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25  ' 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  32* 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    ®  

Corn. 

Supplies  of  Large  White  and  Large  Yellow 
are  more  than  ample  for  the  current  demand, 
but  with  holdings  mostly  in  second  hands  and 
no  disposition  to  crowd  offerings  to  sale,  values 
are  being  fairly  well  maintained.  Stocks  of 
above  kinds  now  on  market  are  mostly  East- 
ern. Small  Yellow  of  California  production  is 
still  in  light  supply,  and  market  for  same  does 
not  favor  buyers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07*@1  12* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  12* 

Small  Yellow  125  ®  — 

Eastern  Mixed  1  05  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  presents  the  same  easy  tone  and 
absence  of  activity  as  previously  noted. 
There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  competi- 
tion between  buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  15  ®1  17* 

Buckwheat. 

In  the  absence  of  offerings  or  any  positive 
inquiry,  only  nominal  quotations  can  be  given. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Market  is  not  showing  much  activity,  but 
White  varieties  are  being  in  the  main  very 
steadily  held,  owners  preferring  carrying  to 
making  concessions  and  some  have  no  desire  to 
let  go  at  current  rates.  Limas  are  not  meet- 
ing with  much  local  custom,  but  small  quanti- 
ties are  being  forwarded  outward.  A  ship 
clearing  the  past  week  for  England  took  some 
3500  sacks  of  beans,  about  half  of  them  being 
manifested  as  Limas.  The  last  Panama 
steamer  took  1000  sacks  beans  for  New  York. 
In  Colored  beans  there  is  little  doing,  with  a 
generally  easy  tone  to  the  market,  although, 
were  an  active  demand  to  set  in,  prices  would 
speedily  harden. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  n>s   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  80  <a)l  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  25  @2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40   ®2  50 

Reds   2  75   @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   8  25  @8  85 

Horse  Beans   1  60  #1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  (S3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  following  report  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East  is  from  a  New  York  authority,  re- 
ceived by  mail  of  recent  date,  prices  quoted 
being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  : 

Demand  has  been  quite  active  this  week  mainly 
from  speculators  in  anticipation  of  an  active  de 
mand  for  Cuban  pons.  Marrow  were  offered  freely 
first  of  the  week  at  $l  .65.  with  some  stock  obtain- 
able lower,  but  market  has  steadily  improved  un- 
til at  the  close  $1.80  is  easily  obtained  with  some 
holders  asking  more.  Medium  and  Pea  have  held 
steadily  under  a  quiet  trade  at  $1.30  for  Medium 
and  $1.25  for  Pea  until  the  close  when  market 
strengthened  2*fti5c.  Red  Kidney  have  sold  gen- 
erally at  $1.95,  though  at  the  close  enough  business 
has  been  reported  at  $2  to  establish  it  as  an  out- 
side quotation,  though  it  is  rather  extreme;  toward 
the  olose  advices  from  primary  sections  report 
serious  damage  to  the  crop  by  severe  rainstorms 
and  holders  are  firm  and  confident.  White  Kidney 
have  had  only  a  moderate  demand  and  some  busi- 
ness has  been  reported  as  low  as  $1.40,  though  $1.45 
has  been  the  general  asking  price,  with  some  hold- 
ers not  inclined  to  urge  sales  on  that  basis.  Black 
Turtle  Soup  have  been  held  at  about  $1.50.  and 
Yellow  Eye  at  $1.40@1. 45,  though  supply  and  de- 
mand both  light.  California  Lima  have  been  in 
moderate  supply  and  steady  at  $2.30(gi2.32!^,  with 
some  holders  asking  a  fraction  more.   Green  peas 


strengthened  first  of  the  week  under  favorable 
western  advices  and  at  the  close  market  is  again 
about  2*c  higher  owing  to  the  report  of  damage  to 
crop. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  extremely  quiet,  owing  to  ab- 
sence of  noteworthy  offerings.  Receipts  of 
new  crop  are  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 
Choice  would  probably  meet  with  prompt  cus- 
tom at  full  current  quotations  ora  little  more, 
especially  Green  Dried. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @l  75 


Trade  in  wool  is  still  in  anything  but  satis- 
factory condition  for  the  producing  or  selling 
interest.  There  is  some  looking  around  on  the 
part  of  buyers,  especially  for  bright  and  free 
wools,  but  even  on  these  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  all  concerned  to  agree  on  terms.  The 
trouble  is  that  manufacturers  cannot  pay  the 
prices  asked  and  profitably  compete  against 
manufactured  woolens  laid  down  during  the 
free  trade  period.  The  country  is  still  heavily 
stocked  with  these  goods.  Monday's  Panama 
steamer  carried  99,800  lbs.  wool  for  Boston. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13 


®16 

|  M 
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Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  18 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9 

Oregon  Valley  16 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  0 

Hops. 

Picking  is  now  in  progress  in  most  of  the 
hop  districts  of  the  coast,  and  is  well  under 
way  in  the  hop  jards  of  this  State.  New  Cali- 
fornia are  already  offering  by  sample,  but 
buyers  are  not  putting  in  an  appearance  or 
bidding  in  noteworthy  fashion.  Purchasing 
brokers  quote  the  probable  range  for  new  at 
8@12^c,  with  latter  figure  possible  only  on 
select,  served  to  special  custom. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   8  @12* 

A  New  York  contemporary,  recognized  as 
authority  on  bop  matters,  outlines  the  market 
as  follows,  according  to  recent  advices  by  mail : 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  growing  crop,  either  here  or  on  the 
other  side,  except  perhaps  the  better  weather  con- 
ditions in  most  growing  sections  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  vines  and  the  outlook  is  possibly 
a  trittle  more  encouraging.  It  is  still  a  waiting 
market,  however,  with  dealers  watching  the  de- 
velopments of  the  growing  crop  very  closely. 
From  this  State  the  advices  have  been  favorable, 
with  crop  doing  fully  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
until  Tuesday  when  a  severe  windstorm  passed 
over  the  hop  districts  aud  first  reports  claimed 
considerable  damage;  but  it  is  hoped  the  vines  are 
not  hurt  as  seriously  as  some  advices  would  indi- 
cate. Latest  advices  from  the  Pacific  coast  are 
good,  especially  from  Oregon,  where  it  is  reported 
the  hot  weather  has  driven  the  lice  away  and  the 
crop  as  now  estimated  will  reach  70,000  to  75,000 
bales.  Little  if  anything  new  reported  from  the 
continent,  though  quality  ts  expected  to  be  as 
good  as  last  year,  with  quantity  thought  to  be 
lighter.  English  reports  are  more  favorable. 
Weather  has  been  hot,  driving  away  much  of  the 
blight  and  lice,  giving  assurance  of  a  larger  crop 
than  expected  a  week  or  so  ago,  the  estimates  now 
making  the  quantity  only  a  little  short  of  last 
year.  As  far  as  the  spot  market  is  concerned, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  business  and  values 
merely  nominal. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  considerable  increase  in  arrivals  of  hay, 
including  fairly  liberal  quantities  from  points 
outside  the  State,  imparted  a  weaker  tone  to 
the  market,  especially  for  ordinary  grades. 
There  was  no  special  surplus  of  choice  Wheat 
hay,  and  market  for  this  description  could  not 
be  said  to  incline  particularly  in  favor  of  buy- 
ers. For  Wheat  hay  of  superior  quality  an 
advance  on  quotable  rates  was  obtainable. 
Straw  was  in  more  than  sufficient  supply  to 
accommodate  the  demand  at  current  rates. 

Wheat  18  00@17  50 

Wheat  and  Oat    12  00®  16  00 

Oat  11  00(815  50 

Barley  11  00®  13  00 

Timothy  12  00fd)14  50 

Alfalfa  11  00®12  50 

Compressed  13  00®  17  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

Miiistnffs. 

The  tendency  on  Bran  and  Middlings  was 
in  favor  of  the  consumer,  but  quotable  rates 
suffered  no  marked  decline.  Prices  for  Milled 
Corn  and  Rolled  Barley  continued  practically 
as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  $»  ton  15  >*<..,  i*  00 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50®25  50 

Cornmeal  23  50® 24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line  at  present, 
and  not  likely  to  be  much  activity  In  the  near 
future,  owing  to  absence  of  noteworthy  sup- 
plies. Mustard  seed  is  almost  out  of  stock. 
Flax  seed  is  in  light  supply,  but  new  crop  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  near  future.  Business 
in  Bird  seed  is  of  a  small  jobbing  sort  at  un- 
changed values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — <a— 

Flax  2  0O®2  25 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®2* 

Rape  2*®3 

Hemp  2Jt(o8H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  @— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  ruling  very  quiet, 
the  season's  demand  having  been  about  satis- 
fled.  Prices  for  next  season's  delivery  are 
no  lower  than  for  spot,  considering  the  cost 
of  carrying  to  new  season.  In  fact,  relatively 
stirrer  rates  are  being  asked  for  1899  bags 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Pmltl t«  Core 
The  Mafcit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  mod.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnlmenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  TTorsea 
and  C  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C .  lmpottibl$  to  produce  tear  or  bltmitlu 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  fit. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
aent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  dlrectioni 
lor  It*  o— .  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  if 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Intflrpat. 


than  are  current  on  spot  stock.  A  moderate 
business  is  doing  in  Wool  Bags  and  Fruit 
Sacks  at  unchanged  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x30,  spot  4  62*@4  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies   9*@10 

Bean  bags   4*®  4^ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   bhi<sb  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  market  for  Hides  is  dull  and  weak. 
Pelts  are  meeting  with  slow  sale  and  prices 
are  not  being  well  sustained.  Tallow  is  not  in 
heavy  receipt,  but  there  is  enough  for  the  de- 
mand at  existing  values. 

Honey. 

A  wheat  ship  clearing  this  week  for  Liver- 
pool carried  100  cases  Extracted  honey  as  part 
cargo.  Market  continues  firm  In  tone  for  both 
Comb  and  Extracted,  quotable  values  show- 
ing no  change.  A  moderate  business  is  doing 
in  Comb  on  local  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   «*@  6Jf 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*<ap  6 

White  Comb,  1  ft  frames   9  ®  9* 

Amber  Comb   7  ®  8* 

Beeswax. 

Shipments  are  being  made  outward  to  Eu- 
rope per  sailing  vessel,  there  being  a  demand 
for  the  entire  surplus.  Values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Fair  to  choloe,  fi  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  has  not  changed  materially 
during  the  week  under  review,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  was  to  more  ease,  especially  on 
other  than  very  best.  Mutton  was  offered 
rather  freely,  sufficiently  so  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket more  favorable  to  buyers  than  to  sellers. 
Hogs  were  not  in  large  receipt  and  were  in 
tolerably  good  demand,  medium  sizes,  running 
from  140  to  250  lbs.,  receiving  the  preference. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   fl  @— 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  @  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  5*(S6c;  wethers   8  ®  6* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  ®  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   8*®  3*4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  3X 

Hogs,  feeders   3  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *\®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5  @  8 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   7*®  8 

Poultry. 

Immediately  following  last  review,  market 
for  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese  was  firmer, 
under  limited  arrivals.  Two  carloadsof  East- 
ern poultry  came  to  hand  during  the  early 
part  of  the  current  week,  with  another  car 
reported  near  at  hand,  and  prices  in  conse- 
quence averaged  less  favorable  to  producers. 
Choice  young  stock,  however,  continued  to  sell 
to  fair  advantage.  Turkeys,  other  than  fat 
Young  Gobblers,  met  with  poor  sale  at  low 
figures.  Pigeon  market  was  moderately  firm, 
especially  for  dhoice  young. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  fl  lb  12  ®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  14  ®  18 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00®5  00 

Roosters.old  4  25@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00®5  50 

Fryers  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  5(>@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  »  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  25®1  50 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  50®  1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Owing  to  rather  liberal  arrivals  from  the 
Northern  coast  counties,  and  some  decrease  in 
the  inquiry,  both  for  shipment  and  on  local 
account,  supplies  of  fresh  creamery  butter  the 
current  week  proved  ample  for  the  require- 
ments. Sellers  were  afforded  no  opportunity 
to  further  advance  prices.  Dairy  butter  is  In 
light  receipt,  especially  desirable  qualities. 
Packed  and  held  butter  is  ruling  steady,  but 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  supplies. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  24  ®25 

Creamery  Brats  23  @24 

Creamery  seoonds  22  ®23 

Dairy  seleot  22  ®23 

Dairy  seconds  17  ®20 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store  13  ®14 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  ®21 
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Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ftp  16 

Cheese. 

The  advanced  figures  recently  established 
J  have  checked  the  demand  to  some  extent  and 

have  also  drawn  forth  more  liberal  eonsign- 
1  ments  from  producing  points  than  was  thought 

possible  at  this  late  date  in  such  a  dry  season. 

The  market  is  not  quotably  lower,  but  trade 
|  is  slow  at  full  current  figures.  Some  very 
j  fancy  new  is  held  at  ll@12c  in  a  retail  way. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10  @ — 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  94 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @9 

j  California  Cheddar     9H@H 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9H@11 

Eggs. 

Not  many  California  eggs  are  coming  for- 
I  ward,  but  with  trade  largely  on  Eastern 
product,  not  many  domestic  are  required.  The 
majority  of  retailers  give  Eastern  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  reason  that  they  can  make  a 
larger  profit  on  them  than  they  can  on  the 
home  article.  The  best  Eastern  go  to  con- 
sumers as  ranch  eggs,  at  about  same  price  as 
latter,  although  they  cost  less  money.  Quo- 
table values  remained  about  as  before,  but 
market  could  not  be  termed  strong. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  fto— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .20  @22y, 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  16  @20 

Vegetables. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  tolerably  large 
receipt,  especially  Onions,  Corn,  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumbers.  Prices  for  Tomatoes  were  stead- 
ier than  previous  week.  Other  descriptions 
went  at  much  the  same  rates  as  last  quoted, 
the  market  presenting  a  generally  easy  tone. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f,  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   2y,@  3 

Beans,  Lima,  1*  lb   2@  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  f,  fl>   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  fl>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,     doz   50® 

Corn ,  Green,  $  sack   40®  75 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   75®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Cucumbers,  *  small  box   15®  20 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   25®  50 

Garlic,  *  lb   2®  -IVt 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   60®  75 

Onions,  New  Red   30®  40 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  V  B>   2H@  3 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  large  box   25®  40 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   35®  50 

Pickles,  No.  1,  $  box   75®  90 

Pickles,  No.  2,  f,  box   40®  50 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  bx    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  f>  large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,  $  large  box   25®  50 

Tomatoes,     small  box   — ®  — 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  developed  no  radical 
change.  Arrivals  were  of  moderate  volume,  but 
did  not  include  many  choice  to  select.  The 
latter  met  with  prompt  custom  and  brought 
good  average  prices.  Sweets  were  not  in 
heavy  supply  and  commanded  tolerably  firm 
figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   50@1  20 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  H  ctl   —  @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt,  H  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   — @  — 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,     cental  2  50@3  00 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
There  have  been  some  decided  changes  in 
the  market  for  fresh  fruits  during  the  week 
under  review,  prominent  among  them  being  a 
sharp  advance  for  Pears.  Choice  green  3-inch 
Bartletts  were  in  active  request  on  canning 
account  and  were  salable  up  to  $50  per  ton. 
But  there  were  very  few  of  this  sort  obtain- 
able. Small  Pears  which  were  bright  and 
sound  and  suitable  for  canning  brought  $30 
@35  per  ton.  Cling  Peaches,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  less  active  demand  than  earlier 
in  the  season  and  sold  at  a  decline.  For 
selected  Clings,  large,  sound,  and  about  per- 
fect in  every  respect,  $55  per  ton  was  the  ut- 
most named  by  canners.  The  quotable  range 
on  Freestone  Peaches  remained  close  to  that 
of  previous  week,  but  the  market  was  hardly 
so  firm.  Nectarines  were  in  very  light  re- 
ceipt, and  in  a  small  way  brought  compara- 
tively good  figures.  Plums  were  in  hardly  in 
as  large  supply  as  previous  week,  but  did  not 
command  any  appreciable  advance  over  the 
prices  last  quoted.  Apples  of  high  grade  were 
in  light  stock  and  met  with  good  inquiry, 
market  for  this  description  being  firm  at  the 
prices  ruling,  but  common  qualities  continued 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Grapes  of  most  varieties 
now  in  season  were  in  ample  receipt  for  the 
current  demand,  and  rather  easy  prices 
ruled,  quotable  values  continuing  at  much  the 
same  range  as  noted  a  week  ago.  Of  Berries 
now  in  season  there  were  no  heavy  offerings 
of  any  variety,  but  prices  did  not  rule  mate- 
rially better  than  quoted  in  last  issue.  Water- 
melons were  more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  as 
were  also  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Melons. 
Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-ft.  box  . . .     75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-lb.  box          30®  50 

Blackberries,     chest   3  00®  4  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   75®  1  25 

Currants,  $  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   65®  90 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  50 

Gooseberries,  ^B>   — ® 

Gooseberries  English,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate   40®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,     crate   76®  1  25 

Grapes.  White,  *  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  <p  box  and  crate..    30®  50 

Grapes,  Malaga,  ^  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  *  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ¥  crate   40®  65 

Nectarines,  Red,  *  box   50®  75 

Nectarines,  White  V  box   40®  60 


Mutmeg  Melon,  f,  box   40®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  60-lb.  box   75®  1  40 

Pears,  Green,  Bartlett,  $  ton   25  00@50  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  $  large  box   40®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Peaches,  ~®  box   30®  75 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  $  ton.  .25  00(4)55  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 25  00@35  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  $  box   20®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  $  ton  10  00@15  00 

Prunes,     box  or  crate   25®  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  $  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100    8  00@20  00 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  a  fair  movement,  considering 
the  light  stocks  of  most  descritions,  purchas- 
ing being  both  for  export  and  local  account. 
Apple  market  is  firmer,  choice  evaporated  in 
boxes  being  now  quotablo  up  to  7%c.,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  Prospects  are  favorable 
for  firm  prices  being  realized  for  this  fruit 
throughout  the  season.  Apricots  are  in  very 
scanty  supply  and  market  for  same  favors  sell- 
ers. Peaches  are  in  good  request,  with  market 
strong  at  7©8c.  for  prime  to  fancy,  some  of 
very  superior  quality  selling  at  a  little  higher 
range.  Nectarines  are  commanding  nearly  as 
good  prices  as  Peaches  and  are  in  light  stock. 
Pears  make  a  slim  showing  and  are  likely  to 
be  scarce  throughout  the  season.  Desirable 
offerings  would  meet  with  prompt  custom 
within  range  of  the  quotations  noted.  Prunes 
are  now  being  cured  in  the  Santa  Clara  and 
Sonoma  valleys,  and  liberal  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  outward  at  an  early  day. 
Small  quantities  have  been  already  forwarded 
East.  The  Santa  Clara  crop  is  not  coming  up 
to  early  expectations.  There  will  be  a  smaller 
proportion  than  usual  of  the  large  sizes,  and 
in  consequence  40-50's  and  50-60's  are  com- 
manding advanced  rates  while  90-100's  are 
quotably  lower. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12^@15 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  @  iy% 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   7tf@— 

Nectarines,  White   7  @  7MI 

Nectarines,  Red   7  ®  iyt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  ®  74 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8yj 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes    9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  by,@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6H@  <>K 

50— 60's   4&@  5 

60—  70's   35i®  4 

70— 80's   3M@  3y, 

80— 90's   3  @  3M 

90— 100's   2&<a— 

Prunes  In  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-tD  boxes,  J^c 
higher  for  50-R>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   34®  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3H®  34 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4   ®  44 

Apples,  quartered   44@ — 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White  T   4  @  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled   54®  64 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  14 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East: 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  a  fair  jobbing  de- 
mand and  market  has  held  steady  at  full  late 
prices.  Sun-dried  apples  are  in  limited  supply 
and  meeting  a  very  good  outlet  at  full  late  figures. 
Evaporated  apples  for  future  delivery  are  in  fair 
request  and  held  slightly  firmer,  prime  wood-dried 
having  sales  up  to  75i®7%c;  latter  figure  is  rather 
extreme.  Quarters  are  held  for  future  delivery  at 
2?a@3c,  and  waste  at  2@2^c,  latter  figure  being 
bid  with  stock  generally  held  at  2c.  Raspberries 
have  had  a  fair  speculative  demand  and  are  well 
sustained  at  84c  for  prime  new.  Very  little  de- 
mand for  blackberries  or  huckleberries  and  market 
quiet  and  largely  nominal.  California  truit  has 
sold  fairly  with  former  prices  well  sustained. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  13  @16 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  10  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4   @  8 

Raising. 

It  is  announced  that  the  combination  will 
name  prices  for  new  crop  in  a  few  days.  The 
belief  is  entertained  that  values  will  be 
established  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  that 
producers  can  afford,  so  as  to  give  every  en- 
couragement to  consumers  that  cost  and 
freight  will  permit.  Old  raisins  are  jobbing 
at  unchanged  figures. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ib  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  lb  3Vi@ — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2^@2% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  14@2 

Sultanas  24@3 

Seedless  Muscatel  13S£@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @14 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  still  on  market  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  are  out  of  season  and  are  receiving 
scarcely  any  attention.  Lemons  are  offering 
more  freely  than  the  demand  warrants  at 
current  rates,  and  market  lacks  firmness. 
Limes  are  almost  out  of  stock  and  are  hardly 
quotable  in  a  regular  way. 

Oranges— Navel  'P  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — ®  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   8  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  %t  box   9  50@10  00 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  light  stock  and  coming  crop 
is  small.  Market  is  firm  and  higher.  Wal- 
nuts are  offering  at  unchanged  rates ;  large 
quantities  of  coming  crop  have  been  already 
placed.  Peanuts  are  in  very  moderate  supply 
and  prices  are  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 


California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4  @  44 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  64 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  44 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  for  new  claret  is  quiet  and 
weak  at  previous  quotations,  8@10c  per  gallon 
wholesale.  A  contemporary  says:  "The 
stock  of  wine  in  this  State  at  the  close  of  the 
last  calendar  year,  carried  over  from  previous 
years,  is  estimated  to  have  been  11,000,000 
gallons,  while  the  product  for  1897  was  25,- 
750,000  gallons— the  largest  yield  on  record. 
This  gave  as  an  available  supply  of  36,750,000 
gallons  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  cal- 
endar year.  The  home  consumption  is  placed 
at  8,000,000  gallons,  while  the  possible  exports 
are  put  at  15,000,000  gallons,  thus  leaving  a 
stock  of  13,750,000  gallons  for  the  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  2,750,000  gallons  more  than 
was  reported  at  the  close  of  last  year.  At 
that  time  wine  was  considered  to  be  worth 
17c,  including  container,  f.  o.  b.  Of  late  the 
best  bids  for  product  of  1897  have  been  8@10c.'' 
Another  publication  comments  on  sweet  wines 
as  follows:  "The  vintage  of  sweet  wines  is 
estimated  at  6,500,000  gallons,  and  prices  have 
been  effected  to  some  extent  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  dry  wine  market.  California  port 
and  sherry  of  good  quality  can  be  bought  in 
carload  lots  at  from  35@40c  per  gallon.  The 
product  of  brandy  is  put  down  at  2,000,000 
gallons." 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows  : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '9H.  Last  Year 


Flour,  H-sks   89,426 

Wheat, ctls  118,998 

Barley,  ctls   32,574 

Oats,  ctls   9,635 

Corn,  ctls   2,125 

Rye,  ctls   270 

Beans,  sks   7,487 

Potatoes,  sks   17,043 

Onions,  sks   2,845 

Hay,  tons   4,438 

Wool,  bales   1,163 

Hops,  bales   1,030 


719,221 
549,526 
196,010 
60,545 
22,570 
3,175 
32,908 
162,697 
37,667 
30,147 
10,477 
1,448 


904,454 
1,369,378 
1,369,856 
67,060 
43,401 
6.970 
88,334 
193,695 
28,237 
32,518 
14,891 
370 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   92,096 

Wheat,  ctls   27,149 

Barley,  ctls   7,393 

Oats,  ctls   11 

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   1,780 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,512 

Honey,  cases   811 

Potatoes,  pkgs   231 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '98.  Last  year. 


527,716 
282,562 
37,412 
3,443 
2,712 
9,561 
5,787 
488,670 
83,393 
1,063 
7,461 


Plant  Food. 

Every  crop  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Only 


WIS  KH~   Results  nf  numerous  experiments 

X  IV  I  iTi  shoving  effects  <if  fertilizers  upon 
various  crops  is  jrjvm  in  our  illustrate,!  pamphlets. 
These  l.onkk.  sent  free  for  the  asking,  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  use  his  fertilizers  with  greater  econ- 
omy and  greater  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  99  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


vvvvvvvvvvv 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  t  al., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  Aug.  26.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day: Grapes— Malaga,  80c©$1.15;  Tokay,  95c@ 
$1.70.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.30@2;  half-boxes,  75c@ 
$1. 15.  Peaches— Orange  Cling,  $1.10 ;  CrawfordCling, 
$1.10;  Late  Crawford,  50(»75c.  Plums— Bradshaw, 
65c;  Egg,  6oc@$l. 40;  Columbia,  65c.  Prunes— Gros, 
75o(g $1.05;  German,  75090c;  Silver,  50@90c.  Pears 
— Beurre  Hardy,  $1.45@1.75. 

Chicago,  Aug.  26.— California  fruit  sold  to-day; 
Grapes— Malaga,  II. 

Chicago,  Aug.  29.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  at  auction  to-day  as  follows: 
Malaga  Grapes,  $1.I5@1.35;  average,  $1.25.  The 
weather  is  warm.   Twelve  carloads  sold. 

Boston,  Aug.  29.  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
realized  the  following  prices  for  California  fruit 
sold  at  auction  to-day:  Grapes— Malagas,  90c@ 
$1.25;  average.  $1.09;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.30at  2.60; 
average,  $2.17.  Peaches— Susquehanna,  $1@1.30; 
average,  $1.25;  Crawfords,  average,  $1.13;  Lemon 
Cling,  67c;  Late  Crawfords,  74c;  Mitchell  Cling, 
82c;  McDevitt  Cling,  $1.01;  White  Free,  $1.05; 
George's  Late,  65c.  Prunes— Gros,  55c@$l  40; 
average,  90c;  Fellunberg,  80c;  Hungarian,  79c; 
Silver,  67c. 

New  York,  Aug.  30.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day as  follows:   Pears— Bartletts,  $1.12@2  55  per 
box  and  $1.20  per  half-box;  Beurre  Clairgeaus,  $1.65 
®2  per  box  aDd  90c  per  half-box;  Beurre  Hardy, 
j  $2.40@2.60  per  box;  Swan's  Orange,  $1.70.  Prunes— 
Gros,  67c(o$1.10  per  single  crate;  German,  85c@ 
I  $1.05.     Plums— Kelsey  Japans,  $1.50  per  single 
I  crate;   Egg,  68c@$l .  10 ;  other  varieties,  35@60c. 

Grapes— W.  Cornicheons,  $1.05  per  single  crate; 
I  Tokays  75c@$1.03;  Muscats,  55c@$l ;  Golden  Clus- 
I  ters,  70c  Peaches— Susquehannas,  40@65c  per  box. 

Twelve  car  lots  were  sold. 
(     Chicago,  Aug.  39.— California  fruit  sold  to-day  at 
]  the  following  prices :     Pears— Bartlett,  $1.05(&2. 35 
per  box;  Beurre  Hardys,  $1.25(311.65;  Souvenir  de 
Congress,  $1.20@1. 45.  Grapes— $1.05®  1. 80  per  single 
crate;   W.  Cornicheons,  $1.65;  Muscats,  60®75c; 
Rose  de  Peru,  45c.    Prunes— Gros,  80e@$1.10  per 
'  single  crate;  German,  75c;  Silver,  40c    Plums — 
Egg,  40c@$1.03  per  single  crate;  Kelsey  Japan,  $1; 
Columbia,  76®85c.    Eight  car  lots  were  sold. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Aug.  31— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  lb.;  prime  wire  tray,  9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9!4c;  choice,  9J4c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  V  lb.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13®  16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


WEBSTER  2  1-2  HORSE-POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


ly,  H  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine  made.  It  re- 
quites no  engineer.  All  expense  stops  when  engine  stops.  Ready  on 
five  minutes' notice.  No  Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left 
alone,  while  running,  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Machin- 
ery of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm  and  other  purposes.  Send 
for  Special  Catalogue  and  Prices— Mailed  Free. 

GEM    STEEL  U/I1ND/VA1LL 

With  Ball  Rearing  Bed  Plate  and  Divided  Boxes. 
Truly  a  Gem  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines 
Beauty.  Strength  and  Simplicity.   Governs  itself 
perfectly.   It  is  the  best  on  earth.   The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron, 
our  GEM  windmills  is  warranted. 
If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 
We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps 
for  Hand  and  Windmill,  Pumps  for 
Gas  or  Steam  Engines,  Electric  Motors,  Spraying 
Pumps,  Triplex  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps  and  many  others.  Also 
Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hose  and  Fixtures,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
We  have  the  GE  vi  with  (iraphite  ltoxes, never 
requiring;  oiling.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  is  mailed  free. 
WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  313-314  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i\t  i  nr  t  rr»  Pasteur  Vaccine 

Bl  Al  R  LHi     ,  the 

r.  ^TT.^.t, . . . .  .TlT^^T. ,  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Is  Darwinism  True? 

W.  S.  PUOSSEK. 

First — Is  there  any  such  thing  in  actual  operation 
in  nature  as  a  development  of  new  forms  by  "  natu- 
ral selection  "  or  a  "survival  of  the  fittest  ? " 

Second — Is  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  natural 
process  by  which  new  ideas  and  novel  devices  can  be 
introduced  into  animal  mechanics  ? 

Third — The  explanation  of  vestigial  and  embryonic 
reminders  of  earlier  forms. 

It  has  never  been  shown  that  a  distinctly  new  ani- 
mal species  has  evolved  itself  from  another  not  so 
good  ;  but  it  has  been  assumed  and  believed,  because 
some  variation  constantly  appears.  The  planets 
vary  in  their  paths  continually  from  greater  to  a  less 
degree  of  ellipticity,  travel  at  different  speeds  at 
different  seasons,  and  are  subject  to  many  regular 
perturbations.  Astronomers  might,  from  one  of 
these  variations,  continued  for  a  month  or  a  year  or 
many  years,  theorize  that  the  change  was  continu- 
ous, and  would  increase  till  the  solar  system  was 
wrecked,  or  the  planets  rushed  off  into  space  as 
comets  ;  that  these  variations  were  not  cyclic,  but 
permanent  and  increasing.  Such  is  the  position  of 
Darwinism. 

In  studying  evolution,  those  variations  occurring 
under  man's  influence  must  be  totally  cast  aside,  if 
any  hope  is  cherished  of  discovering  the  true  history 
of  nature  in  past  ages.  Man  is  a  new  force,  not  in 
ancient  times  in  action.  A  horse  moves  a  wagon 
along  a  road,  now  here,  now  there,  as  his  driver 
wills.  That  is  variation  under  domesticity.  But 
that  affords  no  clue  as  to  the  effect  of  different 
forces,  as  chance  winds,  to-morrow's  tornado  or 
next  day's  zephyr.  They  would  illustrate  chance 
variations.  In  the  calculations  of  probabilities, 
variation  by  chance  leads  nowhere.  To  consider 
changes  under  domesticity  would  not  alter  the  final 
result — no  truth  could  ;  but  it  delays  and  befogs  the 
mind.  The  Darwinian  argument  is  that  from  a  little 
variation  under  man  a  great  deal  more  under  nature 
may  be  assumed ;  and  thus  great  changes  might 
have  occurred,  and  hence,  as  the  next  step,  that 
they  did  occur.  All  of  which  is  unjustifiable  reason- 
ing. Because  pigeons  and  dogs  have,  under  one 
force  (domesticity),  changed  in  size,  color,  acuteness 
of  smell,  etc.,  affords  no  basis  for  assuming  that  wild 
animals,  entirely  free  from  .that  force,  may  and  did 
change  much  more — did  of  their  own  volition  invent 
and  introduce  new,  strange  and  wondrous  mechani- 
cal devices.  Certainly  food,  heat,  cold,  etc.,  may 
alter  the  general  size  ;  exercise  will  increase  parts 
especially  used.  Good  food  carries  good  blood  over 
the  body  to  each  organ,  and  all  grow.  Those  most 
used  get  the  most  blood  and  grow  the  most.  But 
how  could  this  blood,  either  in  the  embryo  or  in  the 
perfected  body,  create,  or  lay  the  foundation  for 
creating,  a  thousand  years  later,  a  new  organ,  a 
new  mechanism,  designed  and  built  on  unknown  and 
hitherto  untried  principles  ?    The  thing  is  absurd. 

Survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  very  pretty  idea.  It 
looks  plausible  to  set  out  in  long  array  the  manifold 
dangers  that  surround  animal  life,  destroying  most 
of  the  young  and  finally  all  lives,  and  to  ascribe  the 
long  lives  of  some  to  their  swiftness,  strength  or 
hardihood.  The  argument  is  simple:  those  who  live 
are  assumed  to  be  the  stronger  and  those  who  early 
perish  the  weaker.  The  reasoning  is  poor,  and  it  is 
not  backed  by  facts.  Many  more  lives  are  begun, 
especially  in  the  lower  forms,  than  reach  maturity. 
Generally  the  smaller  species  are  very  fecund  and 
furnish  the  food  of  the  larger.  The  cod,  mackerel, 
etc.,  produce  tens  of  thousands  of  young,  of  which 
very  few  mature.  How  are  these  few  selected?  Are 
they  the  strongest  and  swiftest?  Not  at  all.  They 
are  of  the  average.  Their  enemies,  for  the  most 
part,  are  so  large  and  swift  that  any  minute  differ- 
ence in  the  little  ones  cuts  no  figure.  At  the  first 
rush  the  nearest  are  caught,  the  remoter  escape.  In 
a  mass  some  must  be  on  the  edges  at  one  moment, 
others  the  next  moment.  Those  that  escape  to-day 
may  be  the  first  to  fall  to-morrow.  It  is  a  matter  of 
chance.  A  shoal  of  herrings  is  surrounded  by  swift 
enemies  who  catch  those  on  the  edges  or  in  the  cen- 
ter at  will,  or  if  confining  themselves  to  the  edges 
are  as  apt  to  catch  the  very  fast  as  the  very  slow, 
as  either  would  separate  them  from  the  main  body 
which  travels  here  and  there,  back  and  forth,  now 
the  pursuer  in  front,  now  behind.  Even  if  one 
straight  flight  be  imagined,  the  average  must  escape 
as  well  as  the  fastest.  Thus,  everywhere,  the  sick, 
deformed  and  feeble  are  quickly  killed;  the  average 
and  those  slightly  above  or  below  the  average  have 
practically  an  equal  show,  and  their  numbers  are  re- 
duced by  chance  operation  of  highly  superior  forces 
to  the  usual  amount.  These  herrings  show  in  every 
shoal  and  from  year  to  year  substantially  the  same 
speed,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  any  selection 
of  the  swiftest  were  going  on.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  has  happened  and  that  they  are  all  swifter  than 
aforetime.  But  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  this 
disproof:  that  in  that  case  they  would  have  so  gained 
on  their  enemies  as  to  be  safe  from  them,  and,  if  so, 
would  have  increased  beyond  all  bounds,  even  to  fill- 
ing the  ocean.  To  avoid  this,  another  assumption 
may  be  made:  that  their  pursuers  have  all  increased, 
which  involves  increase  in  their  enemies,  and  so  on, 


and  the  net  result  would  be  the  same  as  no  increase. 
If  similar  causes  produce  similar  results,  all  species 
must  have  advanced.  This  is  a  necessary  and  in- 
tegral part  of  Darwinism,  and  the  result  should  be 
a  great  vacancy  at  the  bottom  of  the  animal  series. 
If  not,  why  not?  If  some  survived  before  they  were 
the  fittest,  then  the  others  died,  and  there  was  an 
advance,  leaving  a  gap  behind.  The  same  process 
continued  would  present  to  us  at  last  a  few  high 
races  and  no  low  ones.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  say  that  some  survived  because  they  were 
"  fittest,"  but  the  others  survived  anyhow!  A  clear 
absurdity. 

One  great  safeguard  of  the  deer  is  its  speed. 
Adult  deer  are  sometimes  caught  by  carnivora. 
These  lie  in  wait,  usually,  and  their  choice  of  a  vic- 
tim is  from  chance;  and  relative  or  actual  speed  cuts 
no  figure,  except  that  the  sick,  aged,  malformed  and 
feeble  fall  easy  victims  and  thus  prevent  a  falling  off 
in  the  average  of  the  species.  But  those  in  fair  av- 
erage health  have  the  same  chance  as  the  best. 
Other  enemies  are  diseases,  parasites,  accidents, 
etc.,  wherein  individual  strength  and  speed  are  of  no 
avail.  Disease  among  wild  animals,  except  when 
overcrowded,  is  the  exception.  What,  then,  is  the 
real  meaning  of  speed,  color,  acute  hearing,  smell- 
ing, etc.,  as  safeguards?  Plainly,  that  they  prevent 
wanton  and  needless  killing.  Only  hunger  will  drive 
their  enemies  to  the  exertions  necessary  to  capture. 
What  otherwise  would  happen  is  shown  when  a 
sheep-killing  dog  has  a  night's  sport  in  a  helpless 
band.  Even  in  mankind  disease,  accident  and  death 
overtake  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  Disease 
germs  that  to-day  are  harmless  to  a  certain  one,  to- 
morrow may  find  him  an  easy  victim.  The  race,  as 
all  races,  survives  at  about  its  average,  and  no  es- 
pecial survival  of  the  fittest  is  visible.  If  the  human 
race  advances  it  is  because  of  a  general  advance,  in 
the  great  body  and  not  from  a  few  exceptional  indi- 
viduals. A  noble  life  helps  the  race  mostly  by  ex- 
ample; the  direct  descendants  may  be  villainous. 

One  Darwinian  argument  is  this:  On  a  piece  of 
ground,  covered  thickly  by  young  plants,  all  of  a 
kind,  most  soon  die,  and  only  a  few  finally  grow  to 
maturity  and  occupy  the  entire  space.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  show  a  selection  of  the  best.  As  a  certain 
writer  says:  "  The  strongest,  loftiest  and  hardiest 
survive  and  thus  makes  par  excellence  among 
trees."  This  is  another  example  of  poor  logic.  The 
position  of  the  seeds  in  the  ground  is  entirely  by 
chance.  Only  one  plant  in  about  eighty  so  far  can  grow 
on  account  of  sunlight  and  plant  food,  and  the  subse- 
quent crowding  out  would  be  chiefly  the  same  re- 
quirement of  distance,  modified  to  some  extent  by 
accidental  variations  in  fertility  of  soil,  the  feet  or 
teeth  of  animals,  worms,  storms,  etc.  In  all  this 
selection,  relative  hardiness  or  the  plant's  internal 
structure  has  nothing  to  do,  and  the  competition, 
such  as  it  is,  instead  of  "  making  par  excellence,"  as 
imagined,  does  exactly  the  reverse — damaging  the 
survivors  by  stunting  their  early  growth.  In  plant 
life,  as  in  animal,  there  is  no  "survival  of  the  fittest," 
as  an  actual  evolutional  force. 

Darwin's  opinion  that  an  animal's  worst  competi- 
tors are  those  of  its  own  kind  is  true  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  in  case  that  food  is  scarce.  It  is  not 
true  usually,  because  food  is  usually  not  scarce. 
Bateson,  quoted  by  Prof.  Herdman,  F.  R.  S.,  etc., 
concludes,  collating  known  observations,  that  varia- 
tion is  discontinuous.  It  is,  perhaps,  truer  to  say 
that  variation  is  cyclic,  returning  always  to  the 
average  of  the  species,  as  planets  continually  return 
to  the  average  of  their  orbital  paths.  As  gravity, 
an  unknown  power,  compels  this  latter,  so  does  an 
unknown  power  compel  the  former.  An  accumula- 
tive, or  continuous,  variation  is  an  idle  dream.  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  does  not  find  that  "plants 
inherit  effects  of  environment."  Bonnier  says: 
"Plants  transported  from  Alps  to  plains,  or  vice 
versa,  and  returned,  return  to  their  original  condi- 
tion." Prof.  Van  Graff  lauds  Darwin,  yet  owns  that 
there  are  "  puzzling:  phenomena"  not  yet  explain- 
able. He  quotes  Nageli  that  "  there  is  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  multiformity  and  variation,"  and 
hopes  future  naturalists  will  so  study  zoology  as  to 
"  evolve  a  causal  science  resting  on  an  experimental 
basis,"  which  means,  I  suppose,  to  substitute  science 
and  fact  for  theory  and  guesswork.  More  frank  is 
Wallace,  the  co-originator  of  "natural  selection," 
who  confesses  that  it  breaks  down  as  an  explanation 
of  the  mathematical,  artistic  and  musical  faculties  of 
man,  "  whose  development  in  civilized  nations  has 
been  so  sudden  and  so  great." 

In  war  the  brave  and  strong  go  out  to  fight.  If 
killed,  or  weakened  by  privations,  both  effects  ought 
to  show  in  national  deterioration.  In  nations  much 
given  to  war  these  effects  ought  to  be  very  great. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  observed  fact.  War  is  not 
only  the  mother  of  patriotism  and  the  nurse  of  cour- 
age, unselfishness  and  the  high  virtues,  but  of  physi- 
cal vigor  as  well.  Show  me  a  nation  continually  at 
war — serious  war — and  I  can  show  a  vigorous  race. 
The  old  Greeks  fought  each  other  for  centuries  and 
continually  killed  their  best,  yet  they  hammered  the 
race  into  the  most  perfect  ever  known.  So  the 
Romans:  the  faster  they  killed  their  best,  the 
stronger  they  grew;  when  they  ceased  to  fight,  they 
rotted. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Experiments  in  Wheat  Culture. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  sends  us  an  out- 
line of  some  wheat-culture  experiments  which  are 
quite  suggestive,  because  the  conditions  simulated 
those  which  prevail  in  California.  For  this  reason 
we  give  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

Dry  Plowing  or  Waiting  for  Rains. — A  test  was 
made  to  determine  whether  it  is  best  to  plow  the 
ground  in  a  drouth  and  harrow  it  into  shape  ready 
for  seeding  at  the  usual  time,  or  wait  until  a  rain 
comes  and  then  plow.  The  early  plowing  was  made 
July  30th,  the  ground  turned  up  hard  and  lumpy. 
It  was  worked  with  harrows  and  float  until  in  fair 
tilth.  October  16-17  a  rain  fell,  wetting  the  ground 
4  to  0  inches,  and  the  late  plowing  was  made,  the 
land  fitted  and  both  early  and  late-plowed  plats 
seeded.  From  the  time  the  wheat  started  until  it 
was  struck  by  the  rust,  that  on  the  early-plowed 
ground  appeared  more  thrifty  and  promised  a  bet- 
ter yield. 

Thorough  Fining  the  Soil. — A  trial  was  made  of  or- 
dinary and  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
wheat.  That  given  ordinary  treatment  was  har- 
rowed and  floated  until  in  fair  condition,  but  having 
many  small  clods  on  the  surface,  a  condition  liked 
by  many  Kansas  wheat  growers.  That  given  thor- 
ough treatment  was  gone  over  with  disc  harrow  and 
float  until  a  fine  dust  mulch  4  inches  deep  was  made. 
The  ordinary  treatment  yielded  19  bushels  per  acre, 
weighing  53.7  pounds  per  struck  bushel.  The  thor- 
ough treatment  gave  22.4  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
54.7  pounds  per  struck  bushel — a  gain  in  yield  of 
nearly  18  per  cent  for  thorough  treatment. 

Loose  Above  and  Firm  Below. — Two  trials  were 
made  of  ordinary  treatment  of  ground  for  wheat, 
thorough  treatment  and  of  treating  it  with  the 
Campbell  sub-surface  packer.  In  one  test  the  yields 
were:  Ordinary  treatment,  15.5  bushels;  thorough 
treatment,  17.7  bushels,  and  treated  with  the  sub- 
surface packer,  18.4  bushels.  In  the  other  trial  the 
yields  per  acre  were:  Ordinary  treatment,  8.6 
bushels;  thorough  treatment,  8.8  bushels;  sub-sur- 
face packer  run  over  the  ground  once,  10.4  bushels; 
and  packer  used  three  times,  10.7  bushels. 


Olives  and  Olive  Oil  Imports. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, imports  of  olives  were  not  scheduled  by  the 
Treasury  Department  until  1809,  when  they  amounted 
to  $28,896.  A  rapid  increase  in  the  annual  averages 
has  occurred  since  that  time,  the  maximum  value  for 
a  single  year  being  $510,534,  in  1893.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  value  im- 
ported, largely  because  of  domestic  production.  The 
following  table  shows  the  imports  by  years,  1891  to 
1897,  inclusive: 


Year*  Value. 

1891  J320.163.77 

1892   417,881.56 

1893    510,634.88 

1894   378,863  41 

1895    325,852.10 

1896   347,344.70  . 

1897   328,436.84 


Previous  to  1862  no  distinction  was  made  between 
the  oil  suitable  for  food  and  the  inferior  grades,  but  so 
far  as  can  be  determined  there  has  been  a  much  more 
rapid  increase  in  the  imports  of  salad  oil  than  of  the 
inferior  grades  since  that  time.  The  imports  of 
salad  oil  for  1897  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
of  any  former  year,  being  valued  at  $1,146,494.  The 
following  table  shows  the  imports  by  years,  1891  to 
1897,  inclusive,  of  olive  oil  in  casks,  or  other  than 
salad: 


Year.                                               OOthflU.  Value. 

1891  709,496  W58.079 

1892  600,379  255,867 

1893                                                        986,379  481,171 

1894                                                        391,691  180,212 

1895                                                        829.889  336,909 

1896                                                        846,123  317,975 

1897  525,630  220,903 


From  the  present  indications,  says  the  Seattle 
Times,  the  prune  crop  of  Washington  this  year  is 
going  to  break  all  previous  records.  The  crop  for 
this  year  is  both  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
J.  E.  Barker,  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
arrived  in  Seattle  from  a  trip  to  the  fruit-growing 
sections  of  the  State.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospect  of  so  many  new  evaporating  plants  in  course 
of  erection  or  completed.  He  said:  "  There  is  gen- 
eral activity  among  the  fruit  growers  this  year, 
while  the  crop  is  a  splendid  one  and  shows  a  large 
increase  over  the  crop  of  the  last  few  years.  On  ac- 
count of  there  seeming  to  be  more  profit  in  the 
evaporating  and  canning  of  fruit,  many  of  last  year's 
shippers  will  be  found  in  this  industry  now.  A  large 
amount  of  fruit  was  practically  wasted  last  year  on 
account  of  shipments  being  delayed  and  the  fruit 
spoiling.  The  low  price  that  the  fruit  commanded 
last  year  was  another  reason  for  some  of  the  waste. 
This  year  many  of  the  growers  will  sell  direct  to  the 
evaporators,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  so  large 
an  amount  of  fruit  shipped  to  them  that  it  will  cause 
a  '  slump.' " 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  16,  1898. 

609,179.—  Curtain  Hanger— H.  F.  Bogel,  S.  F. 
609,003. — Projectile — P.  Borelli,  Wapinitia,  Or. 
609,182 —Dumping  Vehicle— W.  A.  Cowley,  Be- 
nicia,  Cal. 

609,332— Gyroscopic  Toy— Donaldson,  Owen  & 

Williams,  Garvanza,  Cal. 
609,183.— Spraying  Apparatus— G.  A.  and  R.  F. 

Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal. 
609,095.— Car  Buffer— Gilman  &  Brown,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

609,187.— Plow  Draft  Regulator— C.  G.  Hamp- 
ton, Ryde,  Cal. 

609,350. — Dredger — T.  R.  Jones,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

609,189.— Gas  Generator— J.  Kirkham,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

609,281.— Fire  Escape— Leach  &  Turner,  Truckee, 
Cal. 

609,283.— Coupling— W.  N.  Long,  Salem,  Or. 
609,118.— Skirt  Protector— C.  E.  Nye,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash. 
609,049.— Rotary  Engine— S.  S.  Rose,  Amador, 

Cal. 

609.174.  — Bicycle  Support— G.  S.  Thurston,  Santa 

Ro  S  3>  '  '  ■  1 1 

609,378.— Windmill— J.  A.  Weitzel,  Redlands,  Cal. 

609.175.  — Gdm  Moisten  er — W.  L.  West,  Portland, 
Or. 

609,381.— Cue  Tip— Young  &  Bundy,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  TJ.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Curtain  Hanger.— H.  F.  Bogel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  609,17!).  Dated  Aug.  16,  1898. 
This  invention  consists  essentially  of  rings  or 
loops  which  are  adapted  to  slide  upon  the  cur- 
tain pole,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  are 
automatically  closing  gripping  devices  adapted 
to  seize  and  hold  the  upper  end  of  the  curtain 
and  connect  it  with  the  hangers.  These  bands 
are  loops  of  metal,  the  normal  tendency  of 
which  is  to  straighten  out  or  expand,  and  the 
band  has  at  one  end  a  jaw.  The  second  jaw 
is  pivoted  with  relation  to  the  first-named 
jaw,  having  a  portion  extending  above  its 
pivotal  connection,  and  a  connection  between 
the  extended  end  of  the  second  jaw  and  the 
free  end  of  the  band,  so  that  the  band  and 
jaw  may  be  detachably  engaged  and  the  band 
made  to  surround  a  curtain  pole.  The  device 
is  thus  easily  engaged  or  disengaged  at  will. 

Spraying  Apparatus.— G.  A.  and  R.  F. 
Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal.,  assignors  of  one-third  in- 
terest to  W.  A.  Conn  of  Fresno,  Cal.  No. 
609,183.  Dated  Aug.  16,  1898.  This  invention 
relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  spraying  trees  and  plants  with 
mixtures  or  solutions  intended  to  destroy  in- 
sects and  vermin  and  to  otherwise  improve 
the  condition  of  the  trees  or  plants  thus 
sprayed.  The  invention  consists  essentially 
in  the  novel  construction  of  the  tank  or  vessel 
containing  the  solution,  a  means  for  strength- 
ening and  cheapening  the  construction  thereof, 
and  of  an  air-forcing  pump  with  means  for  re- 
versing the  flow  of  the  air  into  the  tank, 
means  for  straining  the  liquid  before  it  is  dis- 
charged and  for  cleaning  the  strainer  if  it  be- 
comes clogged.  The  containing  vessel  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  tank  or  barrel, 
with  exterior  hoops  and  plates  at  each  end 
transversely  of  the  pieces  forming  the  heads. 
These  plates  are  united  by  rods  extending 
from  end  to  end  exterior  of  the  cask  and  con- 
necting with  bars  which  rest  upon  the 
strengthening  pieces,  so  that  when  the  nuts 
are  turned  down  upon  the  rods  these  parts 
are  clamped  together  with  any  desired  degree 
of  tension  and  pressure  and  will  thus  prevent 
the  dislodging  of  the  heads.  Inlet  and  outlet 
passages  are  connected  with  the  tank  and 
with  suitable  joints  to  prevent  leakage,  one 
having  perforations  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  the  other  a  passage  by  which  the  liquid  is 
discharged  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  pump.  A  suitable  strainer  is  fixed  in  the 
outlet  pipe  exterior  to  the  tank,  and  the  dis- 
charge pipe  connects  with  the  pipe  above  the 
strainer.  The  valve  chamber  is  so  situated 
and  connected  with  these  pipes  that  air  may 
be  discharged  without  the  corrosive  liquid 
coming  in  contactwith  the  valves. 

Draft  Regulator  for  Plows.— C.  G.  Hamp- 
ton, Ryde,  Cal.  No.  609,187.  Dated  Aug.  16, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for 
regulating  the  draft  of  plows  so  as  to  throw  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  draft  bar  having  the  rear  end  flexi- 
bly connected  with  the  plow  frame,  the  front 
end  adapted  to  receive  the  draft  connection, 
a  second  bar  having  the  front  end  connected 
with  the  draft  bar  and  diverging  rearwardly 
therefrom,  and  a  connection  by  which  the  rear 
end  of  the  second  bar  may  be  moved  backward 
or  forward  upon  the  line  of  the  frame,  so  that 
the  draft  bar  is  moved  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  A  fulcrumed  lever  serves  by  its  con- 
nection with  these  bars  to  move  them  as  may 
be  desired. 

Dumping  Vehicle. — W.  A.  Cowley,  Benicia, 
Cal.,  assignor  to  Baker  &  Hamilton  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  609,182.  Dated  Aug.  16, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  dumping  carts  or  wagons  having  bodies 
turning  upon  pivot  or  fulcrum  points,  which 
are  fixed  with  relation  thereto  so  that  the 
body  may  be  turned  and  dumped.  This  inven- 
tion is  designed  to  enable  the  body  to  be 
turned  so  as  to  dump  the  load  without  contact 


with  the  axle  or  other  parts.  The  body  is 
preferably  made  of  sheet  steel  and  has  a  cir- 
cular segmental  periphery  and  trunnions  upon 
the  sides,  which  are  axial  with  relation  to  this 
periphery.  A  crank  axle  extends  across  be- 
neath the  body  and  above  the  vertical  line  of 
its  support,  the  crank  portion  having  arms 
upon  which  the  bearing  wheels  of  the  vehicle 
are  journaled  and  turnable,  and  extensions 
above  said  arms  to  which  the  bearing  trun- 
nions of  the  body  are  connected  out  of  the 
vertical  line  of  the  bearing  wheel  journals,  so 
that  the  body  is  suspended  approximately 
above  the  wheel  bearings  and  is  turnable 
about  its  trunnions,  to  discharge  the  contents 
completely  without  their  falling  upon  the 
crank  portion  of  the  axle.  Winding  drums  and 
gearing  are  fixed  at  the  front  of  the  vehicle, 
and  chains  or  wire  ropes  coil  upon  these  drums 
and  connect  with  the  dumping  body  upon  oppo- 
site ends  of  its  curved  face,  so  that  by  turn- 
ing in  one  direction  the  body  will  be  tilted  to 
discharge  its  load,  and  by  turning  it  in  the 
other  direction  it  will  be  returned  to  its  up- 
right position. 

Acetylene  Gas  Generator. — John  Kirk- 
ham, Oakland,  Cal.  No.  609,189.  Dated  Aug. 
16,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  apparatus 
which  is  designed  for  the  generation  of  acety- 
lene gas.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  generating 
chamber  having  an  interior  carrier  so  con- 
structed as  to  contain  a  plurality  of  carbide 
containing  cylinders,  said  carrier  being  rota- 
table,  so  as  to  present  the  carbide  containers 
successively  to  the  action  of  water,  which  is 
so  introduced  to  the  apparatus  that  it  may  be 
delivered  into  the  contents  of  the  carbide  cyl- 
inders as  they  are  presented  at  the  point  of 
water  supply.  The  carbide  chambers  are 
perforated  cylinders,  which  are  slidably  fitted 
into  the  holders,  and  the  outer  case  has  open- 
ings with  closing  doors  or  plates,  so  that  when 
these  closing  plates  are  removed  any  one  or 
more  of  the  cylinders  can  be  withdrawn  or 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  carrier.  The  water 
supply  for  the  apparatus  is  introduced  through 
a  pipe  which  extends  into  the  end  of  the  case 
above  the  uppermost  of  the  cylinders,  so  that 
either  one  may  be  brought  into  line  beneath  it 
to  allow  the  water  to  percolate  through  the 
contained  carbide  and  produce  gas  until  this 
cylinder  is  exhausted,  when  another  is  brought 
into  line,  and  so  on. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad  isopen 
for  business. 

—On  the  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  V.  R.  R,  track  is  laid 
to  Tulare,  Cal. 

— The  Nicaragua  Canal  would  "boom"  Pa- 
cific coast  lumber  interests. 

— From  nine  acres  J.  N.  York  harvested 
742%  bushels  of  barley  at  Weston,  Oregon. 

— Freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
New  York  on  lumber  and  shingles  are  83 
cents. 

—Hop  contracts  at  Gervais,  Wash.,  amount 
to  850,000  pounds,  a  prices  from  7  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 

—  From  Aug.  19  to  23  fruit  shipments  to  the 
East  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  amounted  to  161 
carloads. 

— It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  Sierra 
Railway  twenty  miles  from  Jamestown,  Cal., 
to  the  sugar  pine  belt. 

— Fifty-seven  carloads  of  sheep— over  6000 
head — were  shipped  last  week  from  Porter- 
ville,  Cal.,  to  Griswold,  Iowa. 

— The  Philippines  are  not  Spanish  territory 
to  be  disposed  of  by  a  protocol.  They  are 
United  States  territory  by  conquest. 

— The  San  Diego  Union  says  that  tobacco 
raising  in  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  is  a  suc- 
cess.   Some  of  the  plants  are  7  feet  high. 

— The  first  steamer  of  the  California  & 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.  will  sail  from  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  for  Japan  and  China,  via  Hono- 
lulu, in  December. 

— At'Baker  City,  Oregon,  the  local  sales  of 
wool  to  date  aggregate  75,000  pounds,  all  of 
which  has  been  consigned  to  Eastern  buyers. 
The  price  realized  was  12@12%  cents  per 
pound. 

— The  annual  revenues  under  Spanish  rule 
in  the  Philippines  amounted  to  about  $10,- 
000,000.  The  annual  exports  from  the  islands 
amount  to  about  $20,000,000  and  the  imports 
to  $10,000,000. 

— The  first  railway  cars  to  be  used  in  Alaska 
were  shipped  to  Skaguay  last  week.  They 
are  to  be  used  on  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Railroad,  which  is  now  in  operation  twelve 
miles  from  Skaguay. 

—In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  Polynesian  Steam- 
ship Co.  has  incorporated  to  operate  a  line  of 
steamers  between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Tahiti  and  probably  Manila.  Capital  stock, 
$1,500,000.  Two  3000-ton  steamships  will  be 
built. 

—The  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  Enterprise  says 
that  the  demand  for  livestock  in  the  U.  S.  has 
almost  depleted  the  herds  of  northern  Mexico, 
particularly  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  the  ship- 
ments amounting  for  some  time  past  to  6000 
head  a  month. 

—Oil  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.,  is 
sold  at  $1.30  per  barrel,  delivered  in  San 
Francisco.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  42 
cents  per  barrel,  leaving  a  net  return  of  88 
cents  per  barrel  to  the  producers.  Four  wells 
yield  540  barrels  per  day. 

— At  La  Grande,  Oregon,  $500,000  beet  sugar 
factory  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Over 
5000  cords  of  wood  have  been  piled  up  on  the 
factory  site.  Over  150  men  are  at  work  on 
the  buildings,  and  setting  up  machinery. 
When  the  factory  starts  It  will  give  employ- 
ment to  100  persons. 

— The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  breakwater  was  signed  Aug. 
12th  by  Heldmaer  &  Neu,  the  contractors  of 


Chicago,  and  Major  Charles  E.  L.  B.  Davis, 
United  States  engineer,  representing  the 
Government  in  San  Francisco.  Work  begins 
three  months  from  the  date  of  signing. 

— H.  C.  Pettlt  of  Snohomish,  Wash.,  is  a 
born  trader.  He  reached  Dawson  last  fall  $200 
in  debt.  He  sold  his  padlock  to  an  old  miner 
for  $20,  and  going  back  bought  all  available 
padlocks  of  incoming  Klondikers,  which  he 
sold  at  Dawson  for  $20  each,  clearing  $700. 
Then  he  began  speculating  in  Klondike  claims 
and  is  now  back  from  London,  where  he  sold 
his  claims  for  $200,000. 

—The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California  have  both  telegraphed  to 
the  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  National  Conference  on 
the  future  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  urging  that  the  Government  retain 
all  the  territory  conquered  in  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  and  also  strongly  favoring  the 
building  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  its  con- 
trol by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

— Consul  Denby  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  steamer  Belgic  last  week  from  Pekin, 
China.  He  says  that  several  important 
contracts  relating  to  the  development  of 
China  have  recently  been  entered  into  by 
the  Chinese  Government.  A  contract  has 
been  made  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank 
for  a  railway,  140  miles  long,  from  Tai- 
yu-an-fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi  province,  to 
Cheng-ting-fu  in  the  province  of  Chihli — the 
first  large  city  south  of  Pao-ting-fu,  the  cap- 
ital of  Chihli.  Pao-ting-fu  is  on  the  trunk  line 
from  Hankau  to  Pekin.  This  contract  also  in- 
cludes mining  privileges  and  the  building  of 
necessary  branch  roads.  A  contract  has  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Luzatti,  agent  of  an  Anglo- 
Italian  syndicate,  for  working  coal,  iron  and 
petroleum  throughout  central  and  southern 
Shansi,  with  the  privilege  of  building  rail- 
ways and  cutting  canals  to  join  trunk  lines  or 
navigable  rivers.  The  contract  runs  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  and  is  entirely  vested 
in  the  Anglo-Italian  syndicate.  This  is  the 
greatest  industrial  concession  ever  made  by 
China.  The  engineers  and  staff  are  to  be 
composed  of  English  and  American  engineers. 
Two  American  engineers — Messrs.  Jameson 
and  Shockley — have  visited  Shansi,  and  they 
report  that  the  minerals  are  inexhaustible 
and  as  yet  almost  untouched.  Consul  Denby 
is  credibly  informed  that  the  Hankau-Canton 
line  has  been  granted  to  an  American  syndi- 
cate. A  contract  has  also  been  granted  H.  H. 
Lowry,  an  American,  to  operate,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Chinese  company,  the  coal  mines 
west  of  the  city  and  to  build  a  railroad  to 
Kalgan,  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  10,000,000 
taels  ($6,730,000). 


Coyote  Sensation. 


United   States   Value  of  Foreign 
Coins. 


v.  m 

Countries.  Monetary  Unit.  Value 

Bolivia  Silver  boliviano. .  .$  .  40.  9 

Central  America  Silver  peso  40,  9 

Chinai  Amoy  tael  66,  2 

Canton  tael  66 

Chefoo  tael  63,  3 

Chinklang  tael  64,  6 

Fuchau  tael  61,  2 

Haikwan  tael  67,  3 

Hankow  tael  61,  9 

Ningpo  tael  63,  6 

Niuchwang  tael. ..  .62 

Shanghai  tael  60,  4 

Swatow  tael  61,  1 

Takao  tael  66.  6 

Tientsin  tael  64,  l 

Colombia  Silver  peso  40,  9 

Ecuador  Silver  peso  40,  9 

India  Silver  rupee  19,  1 

Mexico   Silver  dollar  46,5 

Persia  Silver  kran   ...  .40,9 

Peru  Silver  sol  40,  8 

Argentine  Republic...  .Peso  96,  5 

Austria-Hungary  Crown  20,  3 

Belgium  Franc  19,  3 

Brazil  Milreis  54,  6 

British  North  Amer- 
ica (except  New- 
foundland)  Dollar   1.  00 

Chile  Peso   .36,5 

Costa  Rica  Colon  46,  5 

Cuba  Colon  92,  6 

Denmark  Crown  .' .    .  26,  8 

Egypt  Pound  (100  pias- 
ters)  !...  4.  94,  3 

Finland  Mark  19,  3 

France  Franc  19,  3 

Germany  Mark   23,  8 

Great  Britain  Pound  sterling  4.  86,  6y, 

Greece  Drachma  19,  3 

Hayti  Gourde  96,  5 

Italy  Lira  19,  3 

Japan  Yen  49,  8 

Netherlands  Florin  40,  2 

Newfoundland  Dollar   1.  01,  4 

Russia  Ruble  51,  4 

Spain  Peseta  19,  3 

Sweden  and  Norway..  .Crown  26,  8 

Switzerland  Franc  19,  3 

Turkey  Piaster  04,  4 

Uruguay  Peso   1.  03,  4 

Venezuela  Bolivar  19,3 

1Every  port  in  China  has  two  taels,  one  being|the 
Government,  or  Haikwan,  tael,  in  which  all  duties 
have  to  be  paid,  and  the  other  the  market  tael. 


Mica 

Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Near  Lexington  several  dogs  routed 
a  stapping  big  coyote  and  proceeded  to 
chase  him  for  all  they  were  worth,  says 
the  Salem  Journal.  The  race  becoming 
too  warm  for  the  wild  dog  of  the  prai- 
rie, he  sought  protection  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  house  of  Andrew  Reaney, 
which  stood  near  by,  which  he  entered 
in  a  not  polite  manner  by  dashing 
through  the  window  and  rushed  under 
the  stove.  The  family,  who  were  just 
eating  dinner,  were  frightened  out  of 
their  appetites  at  this  startling  breach 
of  etiquette,  but  after  taking  in  the 
situation  they  took  a  hand  in  the  en- 
counter and  proceeded  to  dispatch  his 
coyoteship  with  pokers,  rolling  pins, 
chairs  and  other  domestic  accoutre- 
ments too  numerous  to  mention;  and  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  day  for  coyotes, 
either. 

The  every  day  cares  and  duties 
which  men  call  drudgery  are  the 
weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock 
of  time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  true 
vibration  and  its  hands  a  regular 
motion  ;  and  when  they  cease  to  hang 
upon  the  wheels  the  pendulum  no 
longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer 
move  —  the  clock  stands  still. — Long- 
fellow. 


Lieutenant — Where's  that  new  re- 
cruit ? 

Private — Don't  know,  sir.  I  heard 
him  asking  for  some  gun  cotton  to  sew 
a  button  on  his  coat  with,  and  I  haven't 
seen  him  since. 


Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittiburgh  Pa 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


PEACE  WANTED. 

The  "Tranquillity  Stoct  Farm,"  at  AlamnchT, 
New  Jersey,  hit*  It.  They  use  only  Page  Fence— 
15  miles  or  more.    We  sell  this  pence  maker. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.  W.YORK  &  CO. 

11*1  Mirhiean  St..  cmntRA.  IIS, 


Crayon  Portrait.  14x17,  60c.  Send  photo,  or  tin- 
type. I'ImjIoh  returned.  Send  money  by  regrlHtered 
letter.   D.  H.  Burnett,  Byberry,  Mo. 


PRICK,  92.50.  PRICE,  91.50. 

HOOKER    dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Political  Conventions  and  the 
Farmer. 


"So  they  meet  in  conventions  and  git  up 
hooraws, 

An'  tramp  thro'  the  mud  for  the  good  o'  the 
cause, 

An'  think  that  they're  kinder  fulfillin'  the 
prophecies 

Wen  they're  ony  jes'  changin'  the  holders  of 
offices. 

Ware  A  sot  before,  B's  now  comf'ably  seated, 
One  humbug's  victorious  and  t'other's  de- 
feated ; 

Each  honnable  doughface  gits  just  wut  he 
axes, 

An'  the  peepii  their  annooal  sof  solder  an' 
taxe3."  —Lowell. 

To  thk  Editor: — Monterey  county  is 
a  county  where  pretty  nearly  every- 
body makes  a  living,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  farming  and  the  farmer. 
When  the  farmer  prospers  everybody 
has  money;  when  hard  times  hit  the 
farmer  everybody  is  pinched.  It  would 
be  natural  to  infer  that,  when  a  political 
convention  meets,  the  consideration  of 
the  farmer's  interests  would  be  one  of 
its  prime  functions. 

The  party  which  just  now  I  call  mine 
(I  always  try  to  place  my  vote  where  I 
think  it  will  do  most  good  and  so  get 
denominated  "mugwump")  has  just 
held  its  county  and  State  conventions. 
I  attended  one  and  was  willing  to  have 
attended  both,  but  I  believe  I  am  gen- 
erally regarded  as  one  who  "might 
say  something,"  and  so  I  get  left  at 
home  and  somebody  goes  who  "  wants 
to  go,"  and  is  warranted  to  sit  mum. 

Well,  I  arrived  at  our  county  seat 
about  two  hours  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  convention.  Did  I  hear 
earnest  discussion  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  farmer  ?  Did  I  hear 
anxious  consultation  as  to  vast  public 
interests  ?  Never  a  word  as  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  !  The  one  subject  of 
discussion,  that  kept  hands  busy 
button -holing  and  tongues  .  and  chins 
music-making,  was  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  County  Pie. 

As  one  who  has  had  farmers'  interests 
at  heart  these  many  years,  this  rather 
hurt  my  feelings.  Convention  met. 
Like  David,  while  I  "  was  musing  the 
fire  burned,  then  spake  I  with  my 
tongue."  I  had  risen  to  move  for  a 
Committee  on  Platform,  etc.,  and  had 
got  the  floor,  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  to  say  a  word.  The  word  was  in 
deprecation  of  the  idea  that  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  function  of  a  convention 
was  the  apportionment  of  chances  for 
pie.  I  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  paid  for  the  pie 
were  perhaps  worthy  at  least  of  men- 
tion, and  was  proceeding  to  state  some 
of  the  imperative  wants  of  farmers 
when  the  voice  of  the  chairman  sounded 
in  my  ears.  Of  course,  I  knew  what 
was  coming.  Although  it  was  only  a 
little  after  11  a.  m.,  and  there  was 
nothing  much  to  do  but  adjourn  and  eat 
dinner  before  1  p.  m  ,  there  was  no  time 
to  discuss  such  matters  then;  and  I 
knew  that  most  certainly  there  would 
not  be  after  dinner  when  the  pie 
counter  would  be  open.  So,  as  I  like  to 
respect  authority,  after  a  remark  or 
two  more,  I  sat  down  and  was  duly  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  on  Platform. 
That  committee  reported  to  the  con- 
vention at  least  four  things  desirable 
for  farmers,  viz. :  Postoffice  savings 
banks  where  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
wife  could  put  by  any  spare  change  and 
get  interest  thereon;  cheap  parcels 
post  to  enable  the  farmer  to  trade  to 
best  advantage,  both  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing; the  Nicaragua  canal  to  check  the 
cornering  of  produce  and  freights;  and 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation,  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  Its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever  ;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


the  referendum  to  lessen  the  evils  of 
legislative  corruption. 

As  the  convention  had  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  these  questions,  they 
adopted  unanimously  all  of  them  and 
the  nominees  pledged  themselves  to 
support  all  the  resolutions.  As  chair- 
man of  committee,  I  forwarded  these  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee at  Sacramento;  and,  though 
the  platform  superabounds  in  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  our  three  buds  of  promise — 
postoffice  savings  bank,  cheap  parcels 
post  and  referendum — failed  to  find 
place  in  the  political  posy.  The  first, 
of  course,  does  not  quite  suit  the  bank- 
ing interest,  the  second  misfits  the 
wishes  of  express  companies  and  the 
third  disgruntles  the  professional  party 
politician.  So,  of  course,  as  usual,  the 
farmer  got  left.  What's  he  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  Let  him  do  at  least  this 
one  thing.  Follow  the  advice  of  the 
Petaluma  Grange  and  insist  that  the 
construction  by  our  Government  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  be  immediately  taken 
in  hand.  This  at  least  both  conven- 
tions at  Sacramento  endorsed. 

The  Walker  Commission  has  been  in 
the  field,  I  think,  over  twelve  months, 
and  the  U.  S.  Sec'y  of  State  wrote  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  field  work  was 
not  yet  completed,  and  that  when  it 
was  completed  the  Commission  would 
meet  in  Washington  and  compile  their 
report.  Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  this  na- 
tion has  unemployed  men  enough  and 
money  enough  to  survey  the  whole  of 
Central  America  in  twelve  months,  let 
alone  a  paltry  route  of  170  miles,  about 
half  of  which  is  over  a  big  lake. 

Might  I  suggest  to  our  Grangers  and 
Farmers'  Clubs  to  memorialize  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  "  hurry  up  "  that 
surveying  party  ? 

Edward  Berwick. 
Pacific  Grove,  Aug.  29,  1898. 

State  Grange. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oakland  Inquirer,  will- 
open  October  4th  in  Odd  Fellows  hall. 
The  attendance  will  consist  of  the 
masters  and  their  wives  or  husbands 
(as  the  case  may  be)  who  are  voting 
members,  past  masters  and  their 
wives,  who  are  honorary  members  and  a 
liberal  number  of  fourth  degree  mem- 
bers, from  all  the  Granges  in  the  State, 
who  are  always  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  by  courtesy  are  permitted 
to  speak  and  participate,  but  have  no 
vote.  The  citizens  reception  to  the 
Grange  will  be  given  in  the  Exposition 
building  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
4th;  the  Pomona  feast,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, on  Thursday  or  Friday  evening. 

Eden  Grange  of  Hay  wards,  Alhambra 
Grange  of  Martinez  and  Danville 
Grange  will  join  Temescal  Grange  of 
Oakland  in  duly  entertaining  the 
Patrons.  

Bennett  Valley  Orange. 

According  to  the  Sonoma  County 
Farmer  a  lively  and  interesting  meet- 
ing was  held  by  Bennett  Valley  Grange 
on  Saturday,  August  20th.    The  final 

fit's  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a 
FREE  sample  of 

t 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 
Used  and  endowed  bj  sprains,  lameness, 

the  Ad»ra«  Ex.  Co.       .       ■        ,  „ 

etc.,  in  a  horse. 
5?nttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu- 
matism, bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  27  Beverly  St..  Bostoo. 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


"HATCH"  Prunfig  Saw\ 

THE   BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.        17-19  FR  MOHT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class  of 
four,  and  a  Harvest  Feast  was  given. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  short  pro- 
gramme, as  follows:  Song  by  all;  reci- 
tation, Mrs.  Manion;  song,  Miss  Gussie 
Tyrriel;  recitation,  Miss  Lacque  of 
Petaluma;  duet  by  Talbot  and  Benja- 
min; song,  Edith  and  Yelda  Manion. 
Addresses  were  made  by  several  of  the 
grangers.  Every  one  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  occasion  very  much. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

The  Mercury  states  that  the  regular 
weekly  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
was  well  attended  yesterday  at  Hale's 
hall.  Worthy  Overseer  Hugh  Leigh 
presided,  Miss  Woodhams  secretary. 

The  matter  of  primary  elections  was 
brought  up  through  a  motion  by  C.  W. 
Childs  looking  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
reform  in  this  direction. 

A  committee,  of  which  Judge  Hurl- 
burt  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
investigate  as  to  existing  primary  elec- 
tion laws  and  report  as  to  any  defects 
that  may  exist,  and  also  as  to  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  made  in  the 
way  of  correcting  the  abuses.-  The 
Grange  then  adjourned. 

Farmers'  Institute  at  Two  Rock. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separator!. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  •  to  $800  - 
Save  110.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAUO.  I         NEW  YORK. 

Breeders'  Directory. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  correct  in 
this  week's  Rural  Press  the  date  on 
which  the  institute  will  be  held  in  Two 
Rock  Grange  hall.  It  should  be 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  7th 
and  8th,  instead  of  the  9th  and  10th. 
The  mistake  was  mine.      C.  Nisson. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  KURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 

winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

BULLS— Devona  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tlmeB.  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JEKSEYS— The  beat  A  J.  CO  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

.IKKSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  «  DURHAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Wlllani  Mien  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


Upheld  by  Everyone 

fur  their  time-keeping  quality.  Nearly 
8.000.000  in  use.  Made  for  a  third  of  a 
century.  Inspected,  known  to  be  mechani- 
cally perfect,  before  offered  to  the  world. 
High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 
are  the  World's  Standard.   Made  complete  in 
the  great  Elgin  Factory. 

Sold  by  Jewelers  Everywhere. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 

WILLIAM  NI LES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

W.  U.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers. Poultry.  Pigeon  &  Dog  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

WELLINOTON'8  IMPROVED  EGO  FOOD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  Sl  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  Jt  Co., 
Los  AngeleB.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

BARGAINS  In  Poland-China  Pigs.   Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Llndgren  Si  Sons.  Klngsburg.  Cal. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine, 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY.  9an  Jose,  Cal.  Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


♦    FANCY       F*OUI_TR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f 's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators, Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  (Jheapest  ■  Pacific  iNCt'BATOR 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  OrmBkirk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    YA7 ,    JACK8ON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agenti.     -      -      No.  »»8  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 


Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 


300    HEMD  OF" 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  State*. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  In  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  ftiui.60. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  1897  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    A  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 


Jas.  R.  Dual,  M'g'r. 


P.  O.  Box  886, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


September  3,  1898. 
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Attend  the  State  Fair. 


We  have  already  given  reasons  why 
we  believe  this  year's  State  Fair  should 
be  full  of  exhibits  and  largely  attended 
by  the  people.  We  wish  now  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  opening 
day  is  approaching  and  plans  should  be 
made  for  it.  The  Fair  will  open  on 
Monday  evening,  September  5th.  Ex- 
hibitors are  urged  to  have  everything 
in  place  on  the  opening  evening.  The 
fact  that  the  Fair  is  to  last  twelve  days 
this  year  limits  the  time  exhibitors 
will  have  in  which  to  display  their 
wares,  and  they  should  not  lose  a  day. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance,  as  the  ad- 
mission fee  to  the  pavilion  has  been 
reduced  to  25  cents.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly bring  much  larger  crowds  than  in 
past  years,  when  it  cost  double  that 
amount  to  enter. 

The  floor  of  the  pavilion  has  been 
platted  and  numbered  and  a  large  part 
of  the  space  has  already  been  taken  by 
intending  exhibitors.  The  front  hall 
will  be  devoted  to  a  wealth  of  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  exhibits.  Sac- 
ramento county  has  obtained  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  this,  and  will  try  to 
exceed  anything  she  has  ever  done  in 
the  past.  A  very  complete  dairy  ex- 
hibit, in  the  form  of  a  creamery  in 
operation,  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  on  the  main  floor. 

The  art  exhibit  this  year  promises 
to  be  equal  to  anything  in  the  past  in 
point  of  quantity,  and  will  embrace 
many  works  of  art  of  great  merit. 
This  has  always  been  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  Fair,  and  it  promises  to 
be  more  interesting  than  ever  this 
year. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  though 
there  would  be  an  exceptionally  large 
exhibit  of  live  stock.  Stalls  to  the 
number  of  500  have  been  engaged  for 
horses  and  a  like  number  for  cattle. 
For  the  exhibition  of  swine  100  stalls 
have  been  already  engaged,  and  many 
of  these  will  come  from  as  far  south  as 
Los  Angeles. 

The  entries  for  light  harness  racing 


A  Cheerful  Woman. 

From  the  Democrat,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Every  woman  cannot  be  beautiful  but  a 
cheerful  face  often  supplies  the  deficiency. 
But  no  one  can  be  cheerful  and  bring  joy  to 
others  unless  they  have  perfect  health.  For- 
tunately, science  has  placed  this  priceless 
boon  within  the  reach  of  every  woman  as  the 
following  incident  proves: 

Mrs.  Amanda  Robinson,  wife  of  William 
Robinson,  farmer  and  stockman,  near  Howes- 
ville,  Clay  County,  Ind.,  is  thirty-two  years 
old  and  had  for  several  years  been  in  declin- 
ing health  and  despondent.  For  three  months 
she  was  not  only  unable  to  attend  to  her 
domestic  duties  but  too  feeble  to  be  up  and 
about.  To-day  she  is  in  good  health  and  able 
to  attend  to  her  household  affairs.  She  re- 
lates her  experience  as  follows : 

"I  was  afflicted  with  female  troubles  and 
was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health.  I  lost  my 
appetite,  grew  thin  and  was  greatly  de- 
pressed. After  taking  various  remedies  with- 
out being  benefited  I  was  induced  by  a  friend 
to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

"Early  in  the 
summer  of  1897  I 
procured  five 
boxes    of  them 
and    before  fin- 
ishing the  second 
box  I  began  to/ 
improve  and  by 
the  time  I  hadt= 
taken   the    five  <£>\'' 
boxes  I  was  able 
to  go  about  my 
usual  work  and 
stopped  taking 
the  pills. 

"Our  daugh-  A  Priceless  huo a. 

ter  Anna,  twelve  years  old,  was  also  afflicted 
with  decline  and  debility.  She  lost  flesh, 
seemed  to  be  bloodless  and  had  no  ambition. 
She  took  two  boxes  of  the  pills  and  they  re- 
stored her  appetite,  aided  digestion  and 
brought  color  to  her  cheeks.  She  is  now  in 
the  best  of  health.  I  think  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  the  best  medicine 
w9  ever  had  in  our  family  and  recommend 
them  to  all  needing  a  remedy  for  toning  up 
and  rebuilding  a  shattered  system." 

No  discovery  of  modern  times  has 
such  a  blessing  to  women  as  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  They  restore 
strength  and  health  to  exhausted  women 
when  every  effort  of  the  physician  proves  un- 
availing. These  vegetable  pills  are  every- 
where recognized  as  a  specific  for  diseases  of 
the  blood  and  nerves. 


DISSTON'S 


lb 
111 


1IH1I 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Disston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  thaD  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philade  lphia,  Pa. 


Pl  new  book. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL   OP  PRACTICE  WITH 


AND  WITHOUT 
COUNTRIES. 


IRRIGATION,  FOR  SEMI-TROPICAL 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  $3.2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Distillation  of  Grape  Wastes. 


The  Italian 
proved  j  municated  to 


Government  has  com- 
the  Government  of  the 


Black  Leg. 

We  have  just  received  from  Harold  Sorby 
of  Chicago  a  valuable  pamphlet  upon  Black 
Leg  and  its  prevention  by  the  Pasteur  sys- 
tem of  vaccination.  This  pamphlet  contains  in 


United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  officially  re- 
quested to  give  publicity  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  National  Exhibition  to 
be  held  at  Turin,  an  international  con- 
course of  engines  and  machines  for  the 
distillation  of  grounds  and  dregs  of 
pressed  grapes  and  wine  will  take  place 
from  the  15th  to  the  31st  of  October 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Royal 
Office  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Commerce."  The  engines 
and  machines  offered  for  ex- 
hibition must  be  simply 
constructed,  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  through  the  fields 
with  facility,  easily  worked 
and  managed,  even  by  work- 
men taken  from  among  or- 
dinary farmers  or  peasants. 
The  prizes  consist  of  one 
gold  and  two  silver  medals 
and  will  be  awarded  by  a 
special  jury  committee. 


ATTEND  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  AT  SACRAMENTO, 

September  5th  to  17th,  1898. 


exceed  any  previous  year,  and  supe- 
rior contests  are  assured.  Two  car- 
loads of  runners  are  due  to  arrive  from 
St.  Louis  next  Thursday,  and  these 
will  contain  several  stables  that  have 
been  running  in  St.  Louis  this  year. 


Advertising  a  Bid  for  Publicity. 


A  party  who  has  been  continuously 
advertising  more  than  thirty  years 
said  to  me  recently:  "  I  advertise  to 
be  known, — to  keep  known.  I  employ 
salesmen  to  sell  my  goods.  I  do  not 
want  my  representative  to  enter  a  fac- 
tory in  California  or  Illinois  and  on 
presenting  his  card  be  met  with  the 
query:  'I  never  heard  of  your  house  ; 
how  long  have  you  been  in  business  ?  ' 
We  recognize  that  publicity  is  capital, 
and  we  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
keep  our  house  before  the  public,  and 
our  salesmen  have  a  great  advantage 
over  rivals  who  do  not  see  the  value  of 
publicity." — Carriage  Monthly. 


a  precise  and  interesting  form  all  that  a 
stockman  desires  to  know  about  black  leg, 
its  treatment  and  prevention;  and  conclu- 
sively shows  that  black  leg  can  be  cheaply 
and  easily  prevented  by  vaccination.  These 
are  not  bare  assertions  based  on  mere  experi- 
i  ments,  but  are  founded  on  facts  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  thousands  of  American  cat- 
tlemen who  have  been  vaccinating  their  stock 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  by  using  the  Pasteur  vac- 
cine, and  "money  saved  is  money  made."  A 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  stockman ;  it  can  be  obtained  gratis 
by  writing  to  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company, 
Chicago,  and  mentioning  this  paper. 


R.  P.  Wilson,  the  well-known  windmill  and 
tank  manufacturer  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  in- 
vented and  perfected  an  improved  hoop  tight- 
ener for  wooden  tanks.  There  are  no  rivets, 
and  the  only  tools  necessary  for  erecting  one 
of  his  tanks  are  a  monkey-wrench  and  ham- 
mer. It  does  not  require  an  expert  to  set  his 
tanks  up  with  this  appliance.  He  reports 
that  he  has  100  tanks  that  must  be  sold  this 
season.    Write  him  for  prices  and  particulars. 


—From  seventy-five  acres  at  Pomeroy, 
Wash.,  T.  M.  Dickson  harvested  thirty-one 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 


In  1880  the  United  States 
exported  iron  and  steel  to 
the  value  of  $14,716,524;  in 
'97  this  nation's  iron  and 
steel  exports  were  valued 
at  $70,367,527.  In  '80  we 
imported  $71,266,699  worth 
of  iron  and  steel;  in  '97, 
$12,615,  913;  so  that  in 
seventeen  years  Americans 
have  secured  nearly  all  the 
home  market  for  iron  and 
steel  and  nearly  five  times 
asmuch  foreign  business  as 
in  the  year  first  named. 


The  first  telephone  was  constructed 
in  1877,  between  Boston  and  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 


PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST  AND  RANCHER 

WANTS  POSITION 

As  Superintendent  of  large  Fruit  Ranch,  with 
Packing  House  and  Drying  Grounds. 


Highest  references  given;  competent  to  do  all 
mechanical  work  required  on  ranch. 

Address  ORCHARDIST,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


Elegant  Sewing 


;t.  Atfactury  prices.  Warranted 
years ;  all  attachments  for  fancy 
work.  No  money  In  advance. 
EE  80  day  trlnl.    The  Elegant 
the,  $19.50  to  $24.50;  regular  price, 
to  $100.    The  .lantlsumo.  Durable 
rgylea,  $16.50  to  $19.50;  regular  price, 
to  $60.   The  Singer  Models,  $8.25. 
Send  for  large  catalogue  before  you 
,  and  '  ivf  money.  Address 

E.  li.  Ely  Mfg.  Co.,  391  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


GOODHUE  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  MILLS. 


10-Ft.  13-Ft. 

warrant  the 


8-Ft. 

We 

Goodhue  Steel  Wind- 
mill to  be  constructed 
throughout  of  the 
very  beat  quality 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron 
and  Cast  Iron;  thoroughly  well 
made ;  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more 
reliable  than  any  other  geared 
windmill  made.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  P. 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  r-v 

TABER  ROTARY  )■  l-M  I  ffl  OS 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  )  "  |/  »>*  • 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  leBS 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wiekson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    /W  o  f  f  1 1 1    tfc    T  o  uis  ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 

E  -X  CHAN  G  E£  . 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings. 

Prices  on  application. 
H.  FREEBOKOUGH,  Montavllla,  Oregon. 

WANTED— Hoys  and  girls  can  make  good  money 
selling  my  war  souvenirs.  Neat,  patriotic,  easily 
sold.  In  booklet  form.  Everyone  should  have  one. 
Sells  10  cents;  10  for  50  cents.  Andrew  Altman, 
1161  E.  Broad.  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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the  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  at  SACRAMENTO, 

SEPTEMBER  5th  to  lTth,  1898. 

A  TWO  WEEK'S  EXHIBITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS.  $20,000  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  is  Maintained  for  the  Advertisement  of  our  Products  in  a  Practical  Way.     No  Producer  or 
flanufacturer  Should  Miss  this  Annual  Opportunity  to  Display  Their  Productions. 

TTJC  nATPV  TM^P  A  RTMFNT  lD  fu"  "P('ratl°n.  will  be  in  charge  of  MR.  W.  P.  THOMAS, 
Inn  1JA.1I\  I   DEr  Alv  I  IUE11  1  a  thorough  expert  in  Dairy  Machinery.   All  improvements 

in  Creamery  Outfits  up  to  date  w  ill  here  be  found. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLAYS  Z™1,  Mf^Sf^ 

and  novel  construction  make  interesting  and  attractive  exhibits. 

AT  T    FT  A^QPQ  HP  I  TVP  ^TOrif    A"d  other  important  Exhibits,  will  be  judged  by 

VVl^L  tLAJJCO  Ur  LIVE  OlUl/IV,  the  single  expert  system  with  full  explanation  of    yjjg  CtllifOTlliil  EXpOSitlOIl  Billd  p^il'i1bol<1  B  cftrnlval  °f  music  each  evening  at  the 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  EXHIBITS,  and  Liberal  Excursion  Rates  will  be  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  all  their  lines. 


PYHTRITflRQ  WTf  T  PPMRMRRD  That  no  charge  is  made  for  space,  power,  or  light, 
l^AniDl  1  VY  ILL  ftCl'lCHlDEIV  ami  n0  s|de  shows  of  "  fakes  "  will  be  allowed  in 

building  to  detract  from  the  legitimate  displays. 

THP  ^PFFfi  nPPARTlVTPNT  w111  be  UP  10  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  and  Is 
1  ill-  .Jl  LLU  L»l_  l  r\J\  1 1UL11  1  maintained  as  an  amusement,  as  well  as  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  breeders  of  the  State,  but  exhibitors  in  general  as  a  feature  of  attraction. 


ADDRESS  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  INFORflATION. 

EDVA/IFN  F".  SMITH,  Secretary. 


SEND  FOR  PRE/HUM  LISTS. 

fK.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

11«5    BATTERY    ST.,  SAN 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

IOTONS  BOXCAR  $600  © 

!  MONARCH  JRoo.ukym.isSsoO 

ipCH  ^    *  . 

IITHC  BCSr«MALL 
■ALt  CAR  mat  INTHf 

WORLD. 


Something  lNexA/l 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  .xlra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand, 
(inaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40  .WOO  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44 . . $550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "    BtSMXff.  JS00  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEAU  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  Kasl  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
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facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 
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At  the  State  Fair. 


This  is  the  first  week  of 
the  State  Fair  and  the 
capital  city  is  filling  up 
rapidly  with  the  votaries 
of  the  park  and  the  pa- 
vilion. Fortunately,  Sac- 
ramento is  not  appalled 
by  a  throng  of  people. 
Forty  years  of  State  fairs 
and  of  legislative  sessions 
has  given  the  place  an 
elasticity  which  laughs  at 
numbers. 

At  the  park  great 
preparations  are  making 
for  the  series  of  speed 
contests,  which  attract 
such  multitudes  to  Sacra- 
mento. The  lower  en- 
graving on  this  page  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
throng,  for  it  is  evidently 
a  morning  scene  during 
the  judging  of  horses,  and 
people  care  less  for  that 
than  they  do  for  the  rac- 
ing. And  yet  there  is 
really  more  for  the  lover 
of  good  horses  and  for  the 
study  of  the  equine  form 
on  judging  mornings  than  in  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blies during  the  racing  events.  There  may  be  less 
sport,  but  there  is  vastly  more  sense. 

Another  engraving  presents  the  most  striking 
feature  of  our  live-stock  exhibitions — the  stock  pa- 
rade— which  usually  takes  place  on  several  mornings 
during  our  State  fairs.  It  is  a  popular  feature  and 
draws  to  the  benches  of  the  grand  stand  a  throng  in- 
ferior only  to  that  collected  by  an  exciting  speed 


A    STOCK   PARADE   AT   A    CALIFORNIA    STATE   PAIR— HEREFORDS   AND   GALLOWAYS   IN   THE  FOREGROUND. 


trial.  It  occurs  usually  rather  early  on  one  of  our 
summery  September  mornings  before  the  torrid  heat 
descends,  and  while  it  is  still  warm  enough  for  the 
lightest  and  most  graceful  costumes.  The  scene  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  delightful  than  one  sees  in  the 
same  place  in  the  afternoon.  Not  only  is  nature  in 
a  kinder  mood,  but  the  people  are  not  moved  to  the 
intense  emotions  of  the  racing  throng.  They  have 
no  anxiety  as  to  loss  or  gain  and  resulting  comfort 


SNAP    SHOT   AT   THE   GRAND   STAND   DURING    THE   STATE    FAIR   AT  SACRAMENTO 


or  distress  ;  their  faces  are  lightened  by  the  antici- 
pation of  the  pleasant  sights  they  seek,  and  they 
have  no  apprehensions  whatever.  The  benches  are 
well  filled  with  gaily  dressed  ladies  and  joyous  chil- 
dren sport  through  the  passageways.  Below,  along 
the  quarter  stretch,  is  the  multitude  of  men.  They 
have  a  more  materialistic  view  of  the  affair  than 
characterizes  the  occupants  of  the  stand  above,  but 
they,  too,  in  their  way,  have  come  to  enjoy  and  to 
admire.^  ^  Indeed,  the  stock 
parade  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  popular,  fea- 
tures of  a  great  fair. 

The  relations  of  the  parade 
to  the  breeding  interest  are 
unquestionably  important. 
Many  are  led  by  the  general 
view  of  improved  animals  to 
inquire  more  closely  into 
their  uses  and  values  and  to 
contrast  their  forms  and  out- 
lines with  the  conceptions 
they  carry  from  habitual 
sight  of  scrub  or  common 
stock.  The  result  is  that 
closer  acquaintance  with  the 
stock  is  sought  at  the  show 
stalls,  and  no  doubt  many  a 
good  bull  has  been  sold  to  a 
purchaser  who  gained  his  first 
moving  impression  of  good 
stock  from  what  he  saw  at 
the  time  of  the  parade. 

We  have  seen  at  Sacra- 
mento parades  of  closely  led 
animals  which  extended  be- 
yond the  circuit  of  the  mile 
track — in  fact,  making  a  lap 
of  considerable  distance. 
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The  Week. 

The  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  is  the  great  agri- 
cultural event  of  the  week.  Early  reports  say  that 
exhibits  are  assuming  finished  form  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  public  appreciation  of  the  fact  is 
shown  in  attendance  at  the  opening  evening  in  the 
pavilion  as  larger  than  on  former  opening  nights. 
We  trust  this  may  be  an  augury  of  a  large  occasion 
throughout,  both  at  the  park  and  the  pavilion.  The 
Rural  emphasizes  the  event  by  added  pages  and 
selection  of  material  befitting  it. 


Holidays  are  giving  a  broken  week  in  the  markets 
and  encouraging  indifference  on  the  part  of  buyers  ; 
still,  in  some  lines  there  is  interesting  activity. 
Grains  are  dragging  because  holders'  views  are 
above  the  current  rates.  All  over  the  coast  wheat 
owners  count  their  property  worth  holding.  Some 
barley  is  being  taken  for  shipment  abroad.  Ship- 
ments of  dried  fruits  are  progressing  and 
the  market  usually  firm.  Prune  prices  are 
not  fixed  yet,  but  buyers  are  picking  up 
quite  an  amount  from  people  who  desire  to  realize  at 
once.  Raisin  prices  are  still  the  subject  of  con- 
ference and  no  agreement  is  yet  reached.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  combine  will  decide  upon  prices  by 
the  end  of  the  week.  Livestock  is  still  in  good  shape; 
hogs  are  holding  up  well  and  are  higher  than  the 
Eastern  equivalent.  Onions  are  much  helped  by 
shipments  to  Australia.  This  movement  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  values  for  the  last  two  months.  Po- 
tatoes are  in  light  supply,. but  ample  amounts  are 
expected  from  Oregon.  Good  wheat  hay  is  scarce 
and  high.  Cheap  stuff  from  outside  the  State  is  too 
abundant.  Much  which  has  been  bought  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  for  $3  per  ton  is  being  railroaded  into 
the  State.  Considerable  shipments  of  hops  are  going 
to  England  and  Australia. 


Our  Industrial  Fairs. 


In  an  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  arranged  to  con- 
vey acknowledgement  of  the  event  of  the  State  Fair 
of  1898,  it  is  fitting  to  speak  of  California  industrial 
fairs  in  general.  We  are  not  given  to  lamentations; 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  days  of  old  were  the 
best  days.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  day,  at  least  in  its  general 
character,  is  the  greatest  day  the  world  has  seen. 
We  think  also  that  California  was  never  greater  in 
realization  or  outlook  than  it  now  is.  After  such  a 
declaration,  we  cannot  be  charged  with  overjoy  in 
looking  backward  when  we  lift  a  sigh  for  the  fairs 
that  have  gone  and  indulge  in  an  exhortation  for  a 
general  effort  to  restore  our  agricultural  fairs  to 
their  earlier  excellence  and  popularity.  For  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  these  fairs  do  not  enjoy  the 
eagerness  of  exhibitors  and  awaken  the  admiration 
of  the  public  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

There  has  been  during  the  last  five  years  a  sort  of 
chill  in  the  spirit  and  closing  in  the  fist  which  are 
thoroughly  un-Californian.  Always  before  there  was 
quick  reaction  and  return  to  buoyancy  after  every 
reverse  in  the  tide  of  fortune;  but  since  1893  we  have 
all  been  creeping  timidly  about,  as  though  we  were 
all  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  despair  instead  of  in  the 
bright,  bracing  air  of  California.  This  widespread 
timidity,  distrust  and  discouragement,  for  which 
there  seems  no  reason  save  in  ourselves,  has  re- 
stricted investment,  checked  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  development,  depressed  values  and  taken  cour- 
age and  generosity  out  of  our  public  life.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  instances,  for  every  one  knows 
that  contraction  has  entered  all  interests  and  af- 
fected all  thought  and  behavior.  It  will,  however, 
serve  our  purpose  to  cite  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
public  enterprise  and  undertakings  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  California's  resources  and  achievements  have 
been  chilled  by  an  unresponsive  attitude  of  the  public 
mind.  The  great  industrial  displays  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  in  San  Francisco,  which  were  great 
events  of  former  years,  have  of  late  lost  character  in 
frantic  efforts  to  command  support  which  formerly 
rallied  freely  in  eager  appreciation  of  high-class  in- 
dustrial achievements.  The  State  Floral  Society 
has  lost  so  much  money  in  efforts  to  continue  the 
grand  flower  shows  of  a  decade  ago  that  the  mem- 
bers now  dare  do  little  beyond  private  exhibits  in 
their  own  rooms.  The  spectacular  fiestas  and  car- 
nivals, which  formerly  set  many  of  our  larger  towns 
ablaze  each  year  with  the  color  of  the  rose,  have 
been  of  late  practically  abandoned.  It  was  perhaps 
responsive  to  this  minor  chord  in  the  public  mind 
that  State  funds  have  been  withdrawn,  which  form- 
erly stimulated  district  fairs  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  enabled  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  carry 
on  its  important  work.  However  this  may  be,  the 
withdrawal  of  State  aid  from  these  institutions  has 
paralyzed  local  interest  and  effort.  Our  local  fairs 
have  largely  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  State  So- 
ciety would  have  taken  the  same  course  had  it  not 
been  officered  by  men  who  are  willing  to  face  all 
difficulties  and  discouragements  in  the  consciousness 
that  their  duty  held  them  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
at  all  hazards  the  life  of  an  organization  which  has, 
since  the  early  '50s,  done  so  much  for  the  industrial 
advancement  of  California. 

We  have  traced  the  lines  of  this  dark  picture,  with 
no  pleasure  in  the  task,  for  this  reason:  it  is  high 
time  that  the  record  be  blotted  out,  and  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  call  public  attention  to  the  sad  state  into 
which  all  our  expositional  efforts  have  fallen.  If  the 
accomplishments  of  such  efforts  in  the  past  be  held 
in  mind,  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  a  renewal  of  them 
may  follow.  The  California  display  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  awakened  thousands  to  the  fact  that 
California  was  a  grand  place  for  homes  and  for  in- 
vestments. It  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  State 
as  an  abode  of  enterprising  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  created  a  new  demand  for  California  produc- 
tions, which  is  constantly  returning  increased  income 
to  our  producers.  The  representation  of  California 
at  the  great  Hamburg  exposition  opened  the  way 
for  large  sales  of  our  produce  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  influences  of  the  effort  will  gather 
during  coming  years  in  ever  widening  circles.  In 
spite  of  such  demonstrations  of  the  benefits  of  keep- 
ing California  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  both  at  horn  e 


and  abroad,  we  have  allowed  the  Omaha  exposition 
to  pass  unheeded  by  except  as  the  enterprise  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  usual 
insight,  has  made  a  fine  display,  and  will  focus  in  its 
own  parish  the  generous  interest  which  the  outside 
would  is  always  ready  to  concede  to  what  is  Califor- 
nian.  The  Los  Angeles  region  deserves  to  profit 
widely  by  this  act,  and  we  hope  it  will  do  so.  The 
opportunity  was  for  all:  let  them  advance  who  em 
braced  it. 

There  is  coming  the  grandest  opportunity  to  win 
the  notice  and  approval  of  the  world  which  will  be 
offered  for  a  decade  or  more.  It  is  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900.  The  United  States  has  accepted  the 
occasion  and  is  preparing  for  it.  Other  States  will 
do  their  part  toward  upholding  the  greatness  of  the 
American  nation.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
chance  to  show  American  achievements.  The  world 
has  been  awakened  to  an  altogether  new  estimate  of 
Americans  :  their  prowess,  their  resources,  the  very 
character  of  the  people — in  fact,  everything  which 
bears  the  American  name  appears  in  a  new  light  to 
the  world  at  large.  In  view  of  the  great  issues 
which  are  arising  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  planet 
and  of  California's  geographical  relations  not  only 
to  our  own  new  territory,  but  to  the  possessions  of 
all  the  great  nations  in  the  Orient,  California  will 
assume  vastly  increased  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world  at  large.  The  handicap  of  dis- 
tance from  populous  centers,  the  isolation,  the  hard- 
ships of  transportation  either  in  cost  or  time,  will 
all  now  speedily  disappear.  From  the  wrong  side  of 
the  world  California  has  passed  in  a  single  summer 
to  the  center.  To  realize  the  advantage  which  the 
course  of  events  has  placed  in  our  way  we  have  only 
to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it.  Let  us  awake  from 
our  lethargy  and  recall  the  spirit  of  the  past  for  the 
problems  of  the  future.  The  coming  Legislature  will 
be  recreant  to  a  great  trust  and  a  great  opportu- 
nity if  it  does  not  arrange  to  put  in  place  in  Paris  in 
1900  a  grander  display  of  California  resources,  pro- 
ductions and  industries  than  has  ever  yet  been 
made. 

But  to  secure  that  we  need  a  better  general  senti- 
ment toward  enterprising  acts  and  a  truer  appreci- 
ation of  their  relations  to  State-building  and  indus- 
trial progress.  To  attain  a  great  success  abroad  in 
1900  we  must  have  a  wide  awakening  and  warming 
up  in  1899.  Everything  favors  this.  The  tide  of 
prosperity  is  at  its  flood  all  over  the  United  States. 
California  feels  it  also,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  of  a 
drouth  year.  Values  are  advancing  and  local  pro- 
ducers are  counting  confidently  on  the  future.  The 
distrust  of  the  recent  past  is  disappearing.  We  are 
just  getting  ourselves  into  shape  to  believe  some- 
thing and  to  do  something.  In  spite  of  the  drouth, 
many  of  our  special  lines  of  production  will  bring 
into  the  State  this  year  larger  money  than  they 
ever  brought  before.  This  fact  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, for  it  will  ensure  us  the  accession  of  the 
thousands  who  have  been  long  looking  toward  Cali- 
fornia homes  and  waiting  for  better  times  at  the 
East  to  make  them  free  to  come.  This  gain  in  popu- 
lation and  enterprise  will  reinforce  our  own  recover- 
ing zeal  and  spirit.  Its  proper  exponent  will  be  the 
re-awakening  of  interest  and  effort  in  our  local  in- 
dustrial fairs  in  1899.  The  Legislature  can  promote 
and  foster  this  by  the  restoration  of  the  district  and 
State  fairs  to  their  former  place  in  the  bounty  of  the 
State.  Change  their  character,  if  you  will;  hedge 
about  the  appropriations  with  the  most  strictly 
drawn  precautions  against  the  maladministration 
and  perversions  of  the  past;  make  it  doubly  sure 
that  every  cent  of  the  State  money  shall  go  to  indus- 
try and  not  a  cent  to  gaming.  Other  States  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that  and  California  can  do  it,  but 
do  let  us  escape  from  the  position  of  the  recent  past 
that  amputation  is  the  proper  treatment  for  all  dis- 
eases. If  California  is  to  do  anything  but  die  she 
must  keep  her  head  on. 

These  issues  should  go  into  the  present  campaign. 
What  can  be  done  for  California's  greatness  and  who 
will  do  it  ?  What  do  our  industries  need  for  their 
advancement  ?  What  can  be  done  to  command  the 
world-interest  and  patronage  which  they  deserve  ? 
Unless  these  questions  are  fitly  answered  we  shall 
sit  here  and  gaze  upon  the  Pacific  while  other  States 
and  other  nations  are  rushing  eagerly  to  the 
front. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Weather  Prophecies. 

To  the  Editor: — Cannot  you  get  Professor  Hil- 
gard to  issue  a  prophecy  on  the  rainfall  of  the  coming 
season  ?  He  made  such  a  correct  forecast  of  the  dry 
year  that  he  ought  to  keep  us  informed. — Reader, 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Professor  Hilgard  has  been  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably amused  and  chagrined  by  his  current  repu- 
tation as  a  weather  prophet.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  did  not  prophesy  a  dry  year  last  fall.  He  casu- 
ally conversed  with  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the 
weather  a  year  ago,  and  remarked  the  similarity  of 
the  autumn  to  that  of  1876-77,  which  proved  to  be  a 
very  dry  year,  but  be  in  no  way  held  that  similarity 
to  be  evidence  that  1897-98  would  be  dry.  The  re- 
porter was,  however,  sharp  enough,  from  his  point 
of  view,  to  twist  the  casual  remark  into  a  prophecy 
and  so  printed  it.  Prof.  Hilgard  was  then  de- 
nounced as  a  "calamity  howler"  and  put  to  much 
trouble  to  correct  the  false  report  which  had  gone 
out.  The  year  did,  however,  prove  to  be  very  dry, 
and  as  a  result  Prof.  Hilgard  was  surely  enrolled 
among  the  prophets  and  has  for  the  last  few  months 
been  much  bothered  disclaiming  such  standing  to  the 
many  willing  disciples  who  have  written  to  him  offer- 
ing to  buy  his  almanacs  and  earnestly  desiring  to 
invest  in  his  secret  method  of  penetrating  the  veil 
of  the  future.  His  experience  has  been  the  common 
one  of  prophets — denunciation  for  unwelcome  warn- 
ing, followed  by  adulation  for  accurate  foresight. 
And  yet  he  repudiates  all  claim  to  prophecy  as  ab- 
horrent to  his  scientific  care  and  candor,  and  we  are 
unable  to  oblige  our  correspondent  with  the  informa- 
tion for  which  he  asks. 

Blooming  of  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  state  which  almonds  are 
latest  to  bloom  ? — E.  L.  Maydole,  Ramona,  San 
Diego  Co. 

Drake's  Seedling  is  the  latest  to  awake  from  its 
winter  dormancy  and  the  Languedoc  is  next.  The 
following  is  the  record  of  blooming  of  the  leading 
soft  shell  varieties  at  the  University  Experiment 
Station  in  Amador  county,  which  corresponds  in 
altitude  approximately  with  our  correspondent's 
altitude  at  Ramona,  though  the  environment  proba- 
bly makes  the  general  blooming  period  somewhat 
later  than  at  Ramona: 


Foliage. 

Flowers. 

Variety. 

First. 

Full. 

First. 

Full. 

Commercial  

Drake's  

Harriott's  

I  XL  

King's  

Languedoc   

Marie  Dupreys. . . 

Papershell  

Pistache   

Routier's  Twins. 

Sultana  

Nonpareil  


March  8 
March  17 
March  8 
March  23 
M  arch  24 
March  28 
March  22 
March  18 
March  30 
March  29 
March  18 
March  24 


March  20 
March  24 
March  20 
April  1 
April  2 
April  3 
March  29 
March  28 
April  4 
April  2 
March  29 
April  2 


Feb.  13 
March  26 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  28 
March  1 
March  10 
Feb.  27 
Feb.  23 
March  22 
March  21 
Feb.  24 
March  12 


Feb.  28 
April  2 
Feb.  27 
March  12 
March  11 
March  19 
March  11 
March  10 
March  25 
March  24 
March  10 
March  20 


This  shows  that  Drake's  is  considerably  later  than 
other  varieties.   

The  She-Oak  of  Australia. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  twig  of  a  tree  with 
peculiar  foliage  like  horse-tail  grass  and  not  like 
leaves  at  all.  I  wish  to  know  the  name,  as  the  tree 
grows  well  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  more  of 
them. — E.  L.  M.,  Ramona,  San  Diego  county. 

The  tree  is  the  "she-oak"  of  New  South  Wales. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Casuarina  stricta.  It  has  a 
very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  beautifully  figured  and 
adapted  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work.  Most  of  the 
Casuarinas  do  well  along  our  seaboard  and  are  likely 
to  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  future. 


Cattle  Killed   by  Second-Growth  Sorghum 

To  the  Editor: — There  has  been  some  loss  of  stock 
here  from  feeding  on  second-growth  sorghum.  You 
have  in  previous  issues  of  the  Rural  given  warning 
of  danger.  Will  you  not  repeat  the  statement 
briefly,  that  those  feeding  sorghum  may  be  on  the 
lookout  ? — Subscriber,  Chino,  San  Bernardino  Co. 

As  our  correspondent  says,  we  have  given  what 
is  known  on  this  subject.  The  loss  of  cattle  has 
occurred  in  this  State  for  several  years,  though,  for- 
tunately, only  a  very  few  of  those  who  feed  sorghum 
have  any  trouble  with  it.  Why  it  is  that  sorghum 
is  sometimes  poisonous,  but  generally  harmless,  is 
not  known.    The  subject  has  been  investigated,  but 


no  demonstration  has  been  reached.  The  sub- 
ject is  succinctly  stated  by  T.  A.  Williams,  as- 
sistant agrostologist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  50, 
as  follows  : 

There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  where  death  has 
resulted  in  a  very  short  time  after  eating  sorghum 
(both  saccharine  and  nonsaccharine  varieties),  and  in 
some  cases  but  little  of  the  plant  was  swallowed  by 
the  animal.  In  most  instances  in  this  country  sec- 
ond-growth sorghum  was  eaten.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  some  poisonous  substance  developed  in 
the  plants  under  certain  conditions  was  the  cause  of 
these  sudden  deaths.  In  India  it  is  known  that 
under  conditions  of  extreme  drouth  nitrate  of  potash 
may  be  formed  in  the  canes  of  the  closely  related 
Johnson  grass  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  the 
death  of  animals  eating  much  of  the  forage.  This 
seems  more  likely  to  take  place  when  the  drouth  is 
followed  by  a  short  period  of  excessive  rainfall.  Dr. 
Mayo  records  several  instances  occurring  in  Kansas 
where  under  similar  conditions  corn  has  developed 
this  same  substance,  and  cattle  to  which  it  was  fed 
died,  in  some  cases  quite  suddenly.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  substance  may  be  developed  in  sor- 
ghum in  this  country  and  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
mentioned.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  instances 
reported  follow  seasons  of  protracted  drouth,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  corn  in  Kansas  and  the  juar  plant 
in  India,  and  also  that  in  these  localities  the  soil  was 
supposedly  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash. 

However,  cases  of  poisoning  are  so  rare  that 
little  loss  from  this  source  is  to  be  feared,  although 
caution  in  feeding  is  always  advisable,  until  the  ani- 
mals have  become  accustomed  to  the  forage. 


State  Fair  Milking  Tests. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  republish  the  figures 
scored  by  Holsteins  at  the  State  Fair  milking  tests  ? 
I  have  mislaid  my  Rurals  which  gave  the  figures. — 
Breeder. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  a  full  statement  by  Mr.  Hoxie  of  the  Holstein 
achievements  at  State  Fairs  not  only  in  California,  but 
in  other  States  as  well.  Mr.  Hoxie  makes  a  special 
issue  between  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  to  which  some 
Jerseymen  may  like  to  make  reply.  If  so  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it.  Meantime  his  letter  gives  the 
figures  asked  for  by  our  correspondent  and  many 
more  in  the  same  line. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Apricot  or  Prune  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  expedient  to  graft  twelve- 
year-old  almond  trees  into  apricots  ?  I  have  an 
orchard  of  Languedoc  almonds,  shy  bearers  and  not 
very  profitable.  I  want  to  change  to  apricots  or 
Imperial  prunes.  Which  would  do  best? — I.  H. 
McCollough,  Irvington. 

Apricot  on  almond  is  very  treacherous  and  unsafe. 
It  will  grow  thriftily  for  several  years,  perhaps,  and 
then  part  at  the  graft,  showing  no  proper  inter- 
growth.  Prune  on  almond  is  very  satisfactory. 
Thousands  of  French  prunes  are  now  doing  well 
grafted  into  old  almond  trees.  The  practice  has  not 
less  than  twenty  years  of  favorable  experience  to 
support  it.  We  presume  the  Imperial  prune  will 
take  the  same  course,  but  we  have  no  experience 
with  it.  Will  some  of  the  larger  grafters  of  Impe- 
rial prune  in  the  San  Jose  region  write  us  their  con- 
clusions ? 

Shelling  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  apprehensive  that  my  wal- 
nuts will  not  drop  from  the  husks  as  freely  as  usual 
owing  to  the  dry  year.  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  help  them  ? — Soft  Shell,  Orange  county. 

It  is  quite  common  practice  in  your  county  to  pro- 
mote shelling  by  irrigation.  A  late  irrigation,  just 
as.  the  nuts  are  beginning  to  fall,  starts  them  out  of 
the  hulls  nicely  and  saves  much  labor  and  expense  in 
harvesting. 

Red  Cross  Currant. 

To  the  Editor: — A  friend  in  Washington  writes  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Red  Cross  currant  ?  Is  it  any 
better  than  the  Cherry  currant  chiefly  grown  in  this 
county  ? — Reader,  San  Lorenzo. 

This  is  a  new  variety  which  has  not  yet  been 
widely  tried.  We  would  like  to  know  what  any 
reader  may  have  learned  about  it  from  local  trial. 
The  Red  Cross  was  originated  by  Jacob  Moore,  the 
celebrated  Eastern  propagator,  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  seedling  of  the  Cherry  crossed  with  the  White 
Grape  currant.  It  is  claimed  to  have  longer  and 
better  filled  bunches  than  the  Fay  and  the  fruit  is 
sweeter  than  either  the  Fay  or  the  Cherry.  If  the 
Red  Cross  shows  here  all  that  is  reported  of  it  from 
other  currant  growing  regions,  it  certainly  will  have 
great  value  in  Alameda  county. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Sept.  5,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

The  temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  in  all 
sections  except  San  Luis  Obispo.  A  thunder  storm 
with  light  rain  occurred  at  Red  Bluff  on  the  1st. 
Frost  is  reported  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Tehama 
county.  Raisin  drying  continues  ;  a  large  yield  is 
expected  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Hops  are  yield- 
ing a  good  crop.  Beets  are  being  harvested  ;  light 
crop.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  growing  well,  and 
will  give  a  fair  crop  if  rain  comes  early.  Walnuts 
are  reported  as  nearly  up  to  the  average.  Grain 
and  hay  are  below  the  average  in  most  sections. 

Siskiyou.— Warm  weather,  with  light  rain  on  the  1st. 
Modoc. — Threshing  commenced.  Crops  fair  in  some  localities; 
others,  good. 

Shasta.— Grape  picking  and  wine  making  commenced.  Cling 
peaches  of  fair  size  and  quality. 

Tehama. — Frosts  occurred  in  the  mountains  near  Rosewood;  no 
damage  reported.    Thunder  storm  at  Red  Bluff  on  the  first. 

Butte. — Grapes  and  pears  yield  good  crop  of  fine  quality.  Prunes 
and  late  peaches  nearly  harvested.  Oranges  doing  well. 

Glenn.— Seeding  commenced.   Weather  cool. 

Yuba.— Hop  picking  and  baling  progressing.    Rain  needed. 

Sutter. — Sheep  shearing  commenced.   Weather  cool. 

Colusa. — Harvesting  and  threshing  about  finished. 

Solano. — Sugar  beets  will  yield  better  than  expected.  Fruit  not 
ripening  as  early  as  usual. 

Placer. —  Very  favorable  weather  for  late  fruit.  Full  crop  of 
cling  peaches. 

Yolo.— Sultanas  will  yield  one-third  less  than  last  year;  Tokays 
Inferior. 

San  Joaquin  — Tokay  grapes  being  shipped.  Prune  packing  un- 
der way;  some  orchards  have  good  crops.  Hay  crop  larger  than  ex- 
pected. 

Stanislaus  — Weather  favorable  for  grapes;  picking  begins  this 
week. 

Merced  —  Grapes  being  shipped  to  winery.  Water  very  low. 
Weather  cool. 

Madera.— Weather  cool.   Grape  picking  commenced. 

Fresno.— Cool  weather  somewhat  retarded  raisin  drying,  but  the 
crop  is  curing  nicely.  Egyptian  corn  ripening  slowly,  but  a  fair 
crop  is  expected  on  moisi  lands. 

Tulare —Threshing  completed;  yield  light  but  quality  good. 
Large  yield  of  muscat  grapes  expected.  Cool  weather  beneficial  to 
oranges. 

Kings.— Cool  weather.  Grapes  ripening  slowly ;  heavy  crop.  Hay 
being  shipped. 

Kern.— Weather  cool  and  pleasant.   Raisin  picking  in  progress. 

Inyo. — Owens  river  very  low  and  creeks  failing. 

Humboldt. — Apples  are  doing  well  Plums  and  prunes  ripening 
rapidly;  a  large  crop. 

Sonoma.— Cool,  foggy  weather.  Hop  picking  progressing;  quality 
good:  crop  small.    Large  crop  of  cling  peaches. 

Napa.— Weather  favorable  for  fruit.  Hay  and  grain  harvested; 
fair  crop  for  the  season.   Grapes,  pears  and  peaches  average  fair. 

Contra  Costa. — Large  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  on  tule  lands. 
Light  crop  of  fruit. 

Alameda. — Grape  picking  commenced ;  light  crop.  Peaches  still 
moving. 

Santa  Clara.— Cool  weather  is  holding  back  the  fruit,  and  the 
gathering  is  not  hurried.  Fruit  drying  continues,  and  prunes  are 
excellent. 

San  Benito.— Prunes  will  yield  a  large  crop  on  irrigated  land. 
Sugar  beet  harvest  has  commenced;  small  crop. 

Monterey.— Weather  favorable  for  beets  and  beans ;  beet  harvest 
turning  out  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.  —  Berry  picking  completed;  a  fair  yield. 
Weather  favorable  for  beans. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool  and  pleasant. 

Ventura  —Beets  are  being  shipped  to  the  Chino  factory.  Large 
crop  of  walnuts  expected.    Beans  are  ripening. 

Los  Angeles. — Much  cooler.  Oranges  and  lemons  looking  well. 
Very  little  hay .    Short  crop  of  fruits.    Corn  ripening. 

San  Bernardino.— Cooler  weather.   Fair  prune  crop. 

Orange.— Orange  crop  looks  better  than  expected  Large  crop  of 
raisins  will  be  gathered  soon.  Good  yield  of  peaches.  Corn  Is 
maturing.    Walnuts  looking  well. 

Riverside.  —  Oranges  growing  finely.  Water  for  irrigation 
plentiful. 

San  Diego.— Peaches,  pears  and  apples  of  fine  quality  and  good 
yield.   Raisin  picking  will  begin  next  week.   Figs  are  plentiful. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rather  cloudy  and  foggy  for  fruit  dry- 
ing in  northern  section.  Decrease  in  water  supply  checked  hope 
that  minimum  of  shortage  had  been  reached.  Walnuts  ripening 
rapidly. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  , 
Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.00 

.06 

.26 

.53 

48 

58 

.18 

.18 

.01 

.21 

54 

102 

.00 

.00 

.17 

.08 

52 

92 

San  Francisco  

.00 

T 

T 

.09 

50 

70 

.00 

.00 

T 

.08 

52 

98 

Independence  

.10 

.10 

* 

* 

50 

90 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.16 

48 

88 

.00 

.07 

.00 

.06 

48 

86 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.09 

56 

74 

.00 

.18 

.58 

.54 

70 

108 

*  No  record. 


Treatment    for    Lameness  Resulting 
From  a  Wound. 


To  the  Editor;— I  have  a  horse,  about  ten  years  old,  that 
got  tangled  with  a  Fresno  scraper  about  the  20th  of  June.  His 
hind  legs  were  somewhat  cut  up  from  the  gamble  joints  down. 
The  cuts  are  not  serious  and  are  healed;  but  the  cords  from 
the  gamble  joints  to  the  fetlocks  are  enlarged.  The  horse, 
when  standing,  whether  in  stable  or  in  pasture,  stands  with 
his  feet  farther  back  than  is  natural,  rests  on  one  foot  at  a 
time,  and  changes  very  frequently  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
He  does  not  limp  when  walking,  but,  if  driven  on  a  trot,  soon 
shows  signs  of  discomfiture.  Will  Dr.  Creely  kindly  tell  me 
what  can  be  done  for  the  horse  i  J.  F.  Taylor. 

Modesto. 

After  work,  thoroughly  brush  the  legs;  apply 
plenty  of  good  hand-rubbing,  after  which  rub  in  the 
following:  Witch  hazel,  8  ozs. ;  alcohol,  4ozs.;  oil 
bay,  1  oz. ;  tinct.  iodine,  2  ozs.;  oil  origanum,  1  oz. 
Mix. 

Half  an  hour  later  put  on  a  soaking  cold-water 
bandage.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Twelve  Years'    Butter  Tests  at 
Fairs. 

Jerseys  and  Holstein-Frleslans  Compared. 


test:  Leading  Jersey  11.313  pounds 
butter,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  8.188 
pounds. 

Chicago  Fat  Stock  and  Dairy  show, 
one  and  one-half  days'  test :  Leading 
Jersey  1.328  pounds  butter  fat,  leading 
Holstein-Friesian  2.258  pounds. 


fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.625 
pounds. 

Wisconsin  State  Fair,  three  days' 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  4.920 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  two  days'  test : 
Leading     Holstein  -  Friesian  3.300 


butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
6.765  pounds. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  two  days'  test : 
Leading  Jersey  3.170  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  2.940 
pounds. 

California  State  Fair,  three  days' 
test :  Leading  Jersey  7.879  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
4.076  pounds. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  two  days's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  2.906  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein  Friesian  3.106 
pounds. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  three  days'  test : 
Leading  Jersey  4.840  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  4.620 
pounds. 

,  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  one 
day's  test :  Leading  Jersey  2.060 
pounds  butter  fat,  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  1.660  pounds. 

Maine  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  2.190  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.344 
pounds. 

I  Sandy  Creek  (N.  Y.)  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.167 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Provincial  Dairy  Show,  Canada,  two 
and  one-half  days'  test :  Leading  Jer- 
sey 2.448  pounds  butter  fat,  leading 
Holstein-Friesian  3.864  pounds. 

Winnipeg  Industrial  Fair,  one  day's 
test:  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.620 
pounds  butter  fat. 

1895. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  one 
day's  test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian 
2.050  pounds  butter  fat. 

Bethlehem  Park  (Pa.)  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.404 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Fat  Stock  Show,  Canada,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.090 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Toronto  Fair,  Canada,  two  days' 
test :  Leading  Jersey  2.843  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
3.464  pounds. 

Provincial  Dairy  Show,  Canada,  two 
days'  test :  Leading  Jersey  2.436 
pounds  butter  fat,  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  3.827  pounds. 

California  State  Fair,  seven  days' 
test  :  Leading  Jersey  10.449  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
10.807  pounds. 

1806. 

New  York  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  1.730 
pounds  butter  fat. 

West  Virginia  State  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Jersey  2.670  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
3.190  pounds. 

Bay  State  Agricultural  Society,  two 
days'  test :  Leading  Jersey  3.506 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Worcester  South  Society  Fair,  Massa- 
chusetts, one  day's  test :  Leading  Jer- 
sey 1.260  pounds  butter  fat. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  one 
day's  test :  Leading  Jersey  1.840 
pounds  butter  fat,  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  2.290  pounds. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  two  days'  test : 
Leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  3.950 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Provincial  Fat  Stock  and  Dairy 
Show,  Canada,  two  days'  test :  Lead- 
ing Jersey  3. 156  pounds,  leading  Hol- 
stein-Friesian 3.904  pounds. 

California  State  Fair,  seven  days' 
test :  Leading  Jersey  7.362  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
11.256  pounds. 

1897. 

California  State  Fair,  seven  days' 
test:  Leading  Jersey  8.302  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
9.641  pounds. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  one 
day's  test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian 
2.620  pounds  butter  fat. 

Fat  Stock  and  Dairy  Show,  Canada, 
two  days'  test :  Leading  Jersey  5.405 
pounds  butter  fat,  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  4.662  pounds. 

Toronto  Exhibition,  Canada,  two 
days'  test :  Leading  Jersey  3.297 
pounds  butter  fat,  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  3.849  pounds. 

Mt.  Gretna  (Pa.)  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.320 
pounds  butter. 

Maine  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.750  pounds  butter 


To  the  Editor:— In  1886  our  agri- 
cultural societies  began  an  important 
series  of  tests  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive capacity  of  our  dairy  breeds  for 
butter  production.  These  tests  have 
continued  every  year  until  the  present 
year.  They  are  still  continuing.  The 
chief  breeds  competing  have  been  the 
Jersey  and  Holstein-Friesians.  Other 
breeds  have  competed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  the  natural  advantages  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Jersey  as  com- 
pared with  the  Holstein-Friesians.  The 
Jersey  has  been  in  process  of  accli- 
mation much  longer  than  the  Holstein- 
Friesian,  and  has  more  than  double  the 
number  of  registered  cows  to  draw 
from.  There  is  probably  no  more  just 
way  of  showing  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  two  breeds  than  by  giving  the 
result  of  each  test  of  the  leading  cow, 
both  Jersey  and  Holstein  -  Friesian, 
throughout  the  entire  twelve  years' 
competition.  The  following  figures 
summarize  the  results  of  every  test 
during  that  time  of  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  a  report.  To 
facilitate  a  comparison,  ounces  and 
fractions  of  a  pound  have  in  every  in- 
stance been  reduced  to  decimals  of  a 
pound  and  carried  out  to  three  places. 

1886. 

Two  tests  were  made,  one  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Fair,  at  which  the 
leading  Jersey  produced  1.488  pounds 
and  the  leading  Holstein-Friesian  .788 
pound  of  butter  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  other  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
at  which  the  leading  Jersey  made  1.114 
pounds  and  the  leading  Holstein-Frie- 
sian 2.975  pounds  of  butter  in  a  like 
period. 

1887. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  two  days'  test : 
Leading  Jersey  3.120  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  3.120  pounds. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  three  days'  test  : 
Leading  Jersey  2.938  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  4.750  pounds. 

New  York  Dairy  Show,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Jersey  1.006  pounds 
butter,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.469 
pounds. 

1888. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.850  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.160  pounds. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  one  day's  test  : 
Leading  Jersey  1.380  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.797  pounds. 

1889. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  one  day's  test  : 
Leading  Jersey  1.380  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.090  pounds. 

South  Dakota  State  Fair,  one  day's 
test:  Leading  Jersey  1.110  pounds 
butter,  Holstein-Friesian  2.040  pounds. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.250  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.063  pounds. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.120 
pounds  butter. 

New  England  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  2.095  pounds  butter. 

Vermont  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.508  pounds  butter. 

Mississippi  State  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.250 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Georgia  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.680  pounds 
butter  fat. 

Michigan  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.000  pounds 
butter  fat. 

Buffalo  International  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  3.120 
butter. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  three  days' 
test:  Leading  Jersey  3.080  pounds 
butter,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  5.880 
pounds. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  three  days'  test : 
Leading  Jersey  4.063  pounds  butter, 
leading  Holstein-Friesian  4.524  pounds. 

Detroit  Exposition,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.219  pounds 
butter. 

West  Virginia  State  Fair,  three  days' 


1890. 

New  York  State  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  herd  of  four  Jerseys 
5.563  pounds  butter,  leading  herd  of 
four  Holstein-Friesians  6.688  pounds. 

New  England  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  2.344 
pounds  butter. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.710  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  2.570 
pounds. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  three  days'  test : 


pounds  butter  fat. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  one  day's  test 
Leading  Jersey  1.790  pounds  buttei 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.25( 
pounds. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  on< 
day's  test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesiat 
2.270  pounds  butter  fat. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  one  day's  test 
Leading  Jersey  1.585  pounds  buttei 
fat,  leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  1.69( 
pounds. 

1893. 

Iowa  State  Fair,   one  day's  test 


SOME   TYPICAL   PRIZE   CATTLE   SHOWN    AT   A   RECENT   STATE  FAIR. 


Leading  Holstein  -  Friesian,  4.810 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  one  day's  test  : 
Leading  Jersey  1.240  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.890 
pounds. 

1891. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  three  days'  test : 
Leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  3.490 
pounds  butter  fat. 

West  Virginia  State  Fair,  two  days' 
test :  Leading  Jersey  1.760  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
2.760  pounds. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.550  pounds  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  2  230 
pounds. 

1893. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Jersey  1.362  pounds  butter 


Leading  Jersey  .892  pound  butter 
fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian,  1.628 
pounds. 

California  State  Fair,  three  days' 
test:  Leading  Jersey  5.438  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
4.296  pounds. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  one  day's  test : 
Leading  Holstein  -  Friesian  1.556 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  two  days' 
test :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  3.300 
pounds  butter  fat. 

Kansas  Interstate  Fair,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Jersey  1.032  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
1.338  pounds. 

1894. 

New  York  State  Fair,  four  days' 
test :    Leading  Jersey  4.458  pounds 
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.fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.805 
.pounds. 

Ottawa  Fair,  Canada,  one  day's 
test  :  Leading  Holstein-Friesian  1.880 
ipcfijnds. 

Brantford  Fair,  Canada,  one  day's 
test :  Leading  Jersey  1.591  pounds 
butter  fat,  leading  Holstein-Friesian 
1.883  pounds. 

Summary. — These  tests  were  made 
by  the  authorities  of  seventy-three 
fairs  and  societies.  The  time  occupied 
in  making  them  was  132  days,  33  of 
which  were  occupied  in  testing  for  but- 
ter and  ninety-nine  for  butter  fat. 
These  figures  include  a  credit  of  four 
'days  for  the  test  at  the  New  York  State 
JPair  in  1894.  Leading  Jerseys  were 
tested  for  butter  28  days  and  produced 
45.199  pounds,  an  average  of  1.614 
pounds  a  day  per  cow.  Leading  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  were  tested  for  butter 
31  days  and  produced  61.755  pounds, 
•an  average  of  1.992  pounds  a  day 
fper  cow.  This  is  a  yield  per  cow  of 
'over  23  per  cent  more  than  the  yield 
per  cow  of  the  Jerseys. 

For  butter  fat  the  Jerseys  were  tested 
73  days,  and  produced  105.505  pounds, 
an  average  of  1.445  pounds  a  day  per 
cow.  The  Holstein-Friesians  were 
tested  for  butter  fat  96  days  and  pro- 
duced 163.581  pounds,  an  average  of 
1.704  pounds  a  day  per  cow.  This  is  a 
yield  per  cow  of  about  18  percent  more 
than  the  yield  per  cow  of  the  Jerseys. 

Changing  butter  fat  to  its  equivalent 
<of  butter,  either  by  the  rule  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  or 
by  the  rule  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  and  adding  the  amounts 
produced  in  the  butter  tests,  shows 
the  average  daily  yield  in  butter  of 
leading  Holstein-Friesians  during  the 
whole  period  to  be  about  19£  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  daily  yield  of 
leading  Jerseys.  S.  Hoxie. 

Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26,  1898. 

Creameries  in  Tulare  and  Kings 
Counties. 


According  to  the  Tulare  Times  there 
are  three  creameries  now  in  operation 
in  Tulare  county,  one  at  Traver,  manu- 
facturing butter,  one  at  Goshen,  mak- 
ing butter,  and  the  third  at  Woodville, 
manufacturing  both  butter  and  cheese. 
The  'Zumwalt  creamery,  on  the  Visalia 
and  Tulare  road,  is  closed  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  owner  having  sent  his  cows  to 
'■tbe  mountains  to  pasture.  There  is  a 
<oreamery  plant  in  the  western  limits  of 
the  city  that  has  been  idle  for  a  year 
or  two,  not  because  the  venture  would 
not  prove  a  paying  investment,  but 
because  of  a  disagreement  among 
stockholders.  The  creameries  now  in 
operation  are  finding  ready  sale  for 
their  products,  and  all  are  doing  a 
profitable  business,  and  furnishing  the 
farmers  who  supply  the  milk  with 
money  to  tide  them  through  the  dry 
■season.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  build  a  creamery  at  Porterville,  and 
it  will  not  be  many  months  before 
there  will  be  one  in  operation  at  Orosi 
>or  Dinuba. 

In  Kings  county  there  are  three 
creameries  in  operation,  one  at  Han- 
ford  and  another  at  Lakeside,  each 
manufacturing  cheese  exclusively,  and 
a  creamery  at  Dallas  making  butter 
alone.  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  resides  in  the 
Lakeside  district  also  has  a  small  fac- 
tory making  cheese  and  butter.  These 
institutions  are  finding  ready  sale  for 
their  products.  One  gentleman  supply- 
ing milk  to  the  Hanford  creamery  was 
formerly  engaged  in  wheat  growing 
and  horse  raising,  and  he  says  the 
creamery  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
saved  him  from  bankruptcy.  His  cows 
and  his  alfalfa  pasture  have  brought 
him  out  of  debt  and  he  now  has  money 
to  pay  as  he  goes  besides  a  nice  little 
nest  egg  in  the  bank. 

With  the  area  of  land  cultivated  to 
alfalfa  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia,  the 
number  of  farmers  here  having  herds  of 
cows,  the  creamery  in  the  western  limits 
of  this  city  should  be  in  operation. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  pity  that  an  invest- 
ment of  $7000,  the  actual  cost  of  this 
plant,  should  be  lying  idle  while  butter 
is  brought  in  from  San  Francisco  and 
cheese  from  Kings  county.  A  good  live 


man  could  take  charge  of  this  plant 
and  build  up  a  paying  business,  while 
the  farmers  supplying  milk  would  soon 
learn  that  they  can  thus  receive  a 
steady  income  that  would  soon  place 
them  in  easy  financial  circumstances. 
A  cheese  and  butter  maker  can  find  an 
opportunity  for  doing  a  paying  busi- 
ness by  renting  the  Visalia  creamery 
for  a  term  of  years. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Orchard  Cultivation  and  Irri- 
gation. 


By  Mr.  G.  P.  Ferris  at  University  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  Southern  California. 

Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture.  —The 
very  short  rainfall  of  the  past  winter, 
with  the  consequent  shortage  In  our  ir- 
rigation waters,  makes  the  discussion 
of  the  methods  of  conserving  soil  moist- 
ure interesting.  Cultivation  is  the  art 
of  raising  crops  through  tillage  and  in- 
cludes much  besides  the  regulation  of 
soil  moisture,  such  as  the  underturning 
of  manures  and  cover  crops.  We  are 
to  consider  only  the  labor  performed 
with  a  view  to  the  conservation  of  soil 
moisture. 

Soil  moisture,  whether  obtained  from 
rainfall  or  irrigation,  is  of  three  kinds- 
free,  capillary  and  hygroscopic.  Free 
moisture  is  detrimental  to  vegetation 
unless  at  such  a  distance  as  to  reach 
the  rootlets  as  capillary  moisture. 
Hygroscopic  moisture  is  derived  from 
the  atmosphere  through  the  action  of 
hygroscopic  salts  contained  in  soils. 
How  much  is  yielded  to  vegetation  is 
unknown;  probably  very  little  benefit 
in  this  State  is  derived  from  this  form 
of  moisture. 

We  have  then  capillary  moisture  as 
that  form  which  mainly  supplies  vege- 
tation with  food  and  drink  and  a  means 
of  lowering  temperature.  It  is  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  interstices  of 
the  soil  moving  from  place  through 
capillary  attraction.  Obviously,  then, 
our  cultivation  must  concern  itself  with 
the  means  of  preventing  loss  of  this 
kind  of  moisture  rather  than  loss  of 
the  other  forms. 

Be  Sure  of  Absorption. — The  first 
point  is  to  be  sure  that  the  entire  rain- 
fall Is  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Just  how 
much  rainfall  is  necessary  to  produce 
bountiful  crops  is  unknown,  but  it  re- 
quires from  300  to  400  times  as  much 
as  the  weight  of  a  crop.  In  New  York 
State,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  from 
34  to  40  inches,  50  per  cent  of  which  is 
lost  through  surface  drainage,  crops 
occasionally  suffer  from  drought.  In 
eastern  Kansas,  with  an  annual  rain- 
fall of  but  20  inches,  10  per  cent  of 
which  is  lost  through  surface  drainage, 
crops  rarely  suffer  from  drought.  In 
fact,  New  York  and  eastern  Kansas 
approach  each  other  closely  in  the 
matter  of  available  annual  rainfall — 20 
and  18  inches  respectively.  Claremont 
has  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  about 
17£  inches.  If  all  was  absorbed  by  the 
soil  as  it  fell,  but  little  irrigation  would 
be  necessary  to  supply  our  normal  de- 
ficiency. Certainly  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  remarkable  deficiency  in  the 
hay  crop  except  bad  farming.  Al- 
though the  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  winter 
months,  it  renders  irrigation  necessary 
for  slow  maturing  crops,  such  as  the 
orange  and  lemon. 

To  put  the  soil  of  a  field  in  the  best 
condition  to  absorb  rainfall,  the  plow 
must  be  used;  the  ground  must  be  thor- 
oughly broken  to  the  depth  of  9  inches. 
Orchardists  will  object  to  the  loss  of 
surface  roots  made  necessary  by  run- 
ning the  plow  so  deep.  Roots  at  a  less 
depth  than  9  inches  lose  their  feeders 
during  our  hot  summers.  By  cutting 
them  off  the  tree  is  induced  to  root 
deeper  in  soil  where  the  feeders  will  re- 
main active  the  entire  season. 

Harrow  or  Cover  Crop. — To  keep  the 
soil  in  the  best  condition  to  absorb  rain- 
fall, either  a  leguminous  cover  crop 
must  be  sown  or  the  field  must  be  har- 
rowed after  each  rain  with  a  spike- 
toothed  harrow  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  surface  crust. 

A  cover  crop  has  many  advantages. 
It  does  away  with  frequent  labor  with 


the  harrow  at  inconvenient  times.  It 
can  be  made  to  furnish  a  cheap  supply 
of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity 
of  humus,  when  turned  under  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Humus  improves  the 
mechanical  condition  of  soils,  making 
them  light  and  friable,  Improves  the  ca- 
pacity to  hold  moisture  and  is  con- 
ducive to  the  rapid  propagation  of  nu- 
merous bacteria  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion. During  February  or  March,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  the  field  should 
again  be  plowed,  whether  a  cover  crop 
is  sown  or  not,  to  get  the  field  in  con- 
dition for  summer  tillage  and  irrigation. 
On  heavy  soils,  and  where  a  heavy 
cover  crop  has  been  turned  under,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  use  a  roller  to  com- 
pact the  soil,  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  harrow — the  first  to  re- 
establish capillarity  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  soil  above  and  below  the 
plow  pan  and  the  second  to  interpose  a 
mulch  of  fine  surface  soil  from  4  to  6 
inches  thick  between  our  capillary 
moisture  and  the  atmosphere.  On 
many  soils  the  roller  is  unnecessary. 
The  latest  practice  suggests  a  smoother 
after  the  harrow  or  attached  to  it. 
Our  field  can  thus  be  carried  along  un- 
til it  becomes  necessary  to  irrigate. 

Irrigation. — There  are  several  meth- 
ods of  irrigation,  but  two  only  are  gen- 
erally practiced^basln  and  furrow  ir- 
rigation. In  the  former  method,  the 
field  is  divided  into  a  number  of  shallow 
basins  by  ridges.  Each  basin  is  filled 
in  turn  until  the  entire  field  has  been 
covered.  An  irrigation  head  of  1  inch 
to  ten  acres  will  cover  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  about  1.50  inches  every 
thirty  days.  A  rainfall  of  1£  inches 
every  thirty  days  would  be  abundant 
for  most  crops. 

By  the  furrow  method,  water  is  ap- 
plied less  evenly,  the  trees  near  the 
head  ditch  receiving  the  bulk  of  the 
water.  Furrows  are  drawn  between 
the  rows  of  trees  and  water  is  let 
through  them  in  varying  amounts,  as 
seems  best  to  the  irrigator.  Some 
people  prefer  a  large  number  of  shallow 
furrows,  say  ten  between  trees,  and 
others  prefer  fewer  and  deeper  fur- 
rowSj  say  si*  between  trees.  It  ap- 
pears the  fewer  deep  furrows  is  the 
better  practice,  as  the  water  is  placed 
below  the  soil  mulch  in  soil  that  need 
not  be  disturbed  by  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion. With  many  shallow  furrows  the 
soil  mulch  becomes  saturated  and  all 
the  moisture  in  the  4  inches  of  surface 
soil  must  be  lost  before  the  mulch  is 
satisfactorily  restored.  An  irrigation 
head  of  an  inch  to  six  acres  is  none  too 
large  when  furrow  Irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed, and  then  a  portion  of  the  soil  will 
lack  moisture.  The  labor  required  by 
furrow  irrigators  is  much  less  than  for 
the  basin  method. 

Cultivation  After  Irrigation. — After 
an  irrigation  a  portion  of  the  soil  is 
saturated  and  the  wetted  surface  is 
rapidly  losing  water  by  evaporation. 
To  prevent  further  loss  the  furrows 
must  be  quickly  closed  and  the  soil 
mulch  restored.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  this  satisfactorily  with  a  common 
harrow  on  most  soils,  and  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  spring- toothed 
harrow  on  irrigable  lands,  as  it  pro- 
duces a  hardpan  which  prevents  ready 
absorption  of  water  in  subsequent  irri- 
gations. A  cultivator,  preferably  one 
with  narrow  teeth  because  less  air  is 
introduced  into  the  soil,  will  be  found 
useful  for  this  work.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed at  short  intervals  with  the  spike- 
toothed  harrow  having  a  smoother  at- 
tached. The  surface  will  thus  be  re- 
duced to  a  level  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
yet  the  soil  mulch  will  not  be  sufficiently 
compacted  to  re-establish  capillarity. 

The  Soil  Mulch. — The  reasons  for 
leaving  the  surface  of  our  field  smooth 
and  slightly  compacted  are  these:  -  A 
smooth  surface  reflects  light  and  heat 
and  absorbs  heat  less  readily  than  a 
corrugated  surface,  consequently  the 
soil  mulch  will  have  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. Compressing  the  soil  mulch 
drives  out  a  part  of  the  air  contained 
in  it  and  closes  the  spaces  betwsen  the 
soil  particles,  thus  preventing  dessi- 
cating  winds  from  blowing  through 
the  soil  mulch,  taking  the  moisture 
from  the  layers  of  soil  below  the  mulch. 
Finally,  the  soil  mulch  is  most  effect- 
ive when  it  is  a  dry,  impalpable  pow- 


der and  entirely  free  from  moisture. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  coarse 
soil,  such  as  sand,  allows  free  rise  of 
capillary  moisture  through  it,  but  the 
height  of  rise  is  directly  as  the  fineness 
of  the  soil  particles,  and  varies  from  6 
inches  in  coarse  gravel  to  about  6  feet 
in  clayey  soils.  But  this  is  for  soils 
whose  continuity  is  unbroken  and  does 
not  apply  to  the  soil  mulch. 

Having  put  our  field  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  will  be  inadvisable  to  disturb  it 
until  irrigation  again  becomes  neces- 
sary; then  the  operation  will  have  to 
be  repeated,  and  so  on  until  the  fall 
rains  render  the  soil  soft  enough  to 
plow  and  permit  winter  culture  to 
begin  again. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  three  points  urged  by  this 
paper  are  :  Early  and  deep  plowing, 
a  soil  mulch  from  4  to  6  inches  thick, 
and  a  smoother  to  level  and  even  that 
mulch.  The  details  of  how  to  accom- 
plish these  three  requirements  are 
given  for  one  kind  of  soil,  but  may  be 
varied  to  suit  individual  requirements. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 


Revival  of  the  Silk  Interest. 


It  is  more  than  a  decade  since  the 
last  silk  fever  subsided  in  California, 
and  there  are  indications  of  another 
spell  of  it.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  some  effort  in  this  line  will  suc- 
ceed, for  all  natural  conditions  seem 
exceptionally  favorable.  Some  enthu- 
siasts, like  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams  of  San 
Diego,  have  never  lost  faith  and  have 
gone  on  growing  worms  and  reeling 
some  silk  each  year.  This  year  she 
has  done  something  new,  according  to 
a  local  paper,  for  she  has  had  worms 
attain  a  length  of  four  inches  in  twenty- 
four  days,  which  is  phenomenal.  Silk 
may  be  seen  in  her  room  reeled  only 
thirty-one  days  from  the  mulberry 
leaves.  She  is  able  to  prove  that, 
given  San  Diego  as  a  basis,  silk  cloth 
can  be  on  the  merchants'  shelves  in 
from  forty  to  sixty  days.  Cheney, 
whose  Connecticut-made  fame  has 
spread  over  a  continent,  has  called  her 
silk  perfect  in  quality,  fineness  and 
strength.  Her  reply  is  that  she  has  a 
perfect  climate  for  the  production. 

An  Enterprise  at  Fresno. — The  Repub- 
lican says  that  A.  G.  Seklemian,  who 
recently  arrived  in  America  from  An- 
tioch,  Syria,  is  in  Fresno  making  ar- 
rangements to  start  a  silk  factory 
during  the  coming  spring.  Mr.  Sekle- 
mian, who  is  an  experienced  man  at  the 
business,  is  desirous  of  learning  the 
opportunities  for  such  an  industry  in 
this  country. 

When  Mr.  Seklemian  arrived  in 
Fresno  he  called  on  Major  Dennett  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  saw  on  exhibition  some  cocoons 
raised  by  S.  N.  Mitrovich  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cocoons  and  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  the  business  here  if 
possible. 

"The  facilities  afforded  by  Fresno 
for  such  a  business  are  great,"  said  Mr. 
Seklemian.  "The  large  number  of 
mulberry  trees  growing  in  this  county 
could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
These  trees  could  be  planted  around 
vineyards  or  along  ditches  and  would 
not  occupy  much  laud  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  trees  and  vines.  The  mulberry 
trees  growing  in  this  vicinity  are  as 
good  as  those  of  Syria,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
maintain  a  thriving  silk  industry  in 
this  community.  The  climate  here  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Syria,  and 
the  latter  is  the  greatest  silk-produc- 
ing region  in  the  world." 

An  Early  Experiment. — The  experi- 
ment of  silk  raising  has  been  tried  in 
Fresno  and  proven  successful.  S.  N. 
Mitrovich  had  a  large  packing  house 
leased  for  the  purpose  and  produced 
considerable  silk,  some  of  which  is  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Seklemian  thinks  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  producing  two  crops  of 
silk  each  year.  The  mulberry  trees  can 
be  cut  early  in  the  year  and  allowed  to 
grow  again.  In  August  they  can  be 
cut  again. 
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THE  STABLE. 


Bran  or  Barley  as  Horse  Feed. 

To  the  Editok  : — By  the  quotations  in  the 
Pkess  I  see  that  bran  is  $10  per  ton  less  in 
price  than  rolled  barley.  What  are  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  two  as  horse  feed  I 
The  price  of  alfalfa  hay  here  is  *16  per  ton  or 
about  the  same  price  as  bran.  Under  these 
circumstances,  is  not  bran  much  the  cheaper 
feed  considering  its  more  nutritious  qualities? 
I  will  have  little  or  no  work  for  my  horses  un- 
til the  rains  come,  and  wish  to  keep  them  in 
good  shape  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Wm.  G.  Hewes. 

Newhall,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

RESPONSE  BY  PROF.  JAFFA. 

To  the  Editor: — Commenting  on  the 
above  letter  1  would  say  that  for  horses 
at  hard  work,  barley  is  a  better  feed 
than  bran.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  contains  about  50  per  cent 
more  digestible  carbohydrates  than 
the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Alfalfa 
Hay  {(!>'■ 


Moisture  

Ash  

Crude  protein . . 

Crude  fiber  

Nitro.-free  ext 
Crude  fat  


Conduct  of  Horses  in  Battle. 


Totals   100.00      100.00  100.00 

AMOUNT  DIGESTIBLE  IN  100  POUNDS. 


1.00 

40.88 
.50 
1:  .42 


Protein   10.48        9.51  12.32 

Crude  fiber   2.13        180  10.40 

Nitro.-free  ext.         43.43       61  07  26.73 

Crude  fat   2.58        1.44  1.57 

Nutritive  ratio.     1:5  2       1:6.9  1:3  4 
Fuel  value  in  1  lb. 

(calories)   1151        1392  886  837 

The  nitrogen-free  extract  and  the  crude  fiber  con- 
stitute the  carbohydrates. 

The  bran  is  somewhat  richer  in  fat 
and  protein  than  the  barley,  but  not 
enough  so  to  offset  the  higher  nutritive 
value  in  the  content  of  carbodydrates. 
If  sufficient  bran  were  substituted  for 
the  barley,  in  the  ration,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  starchy  matter,  then  the 
excess  of  nitrogenous  or  proteid  in- 
gredients would  in  many  ways  be  in- 
jurious to  the  animal. 

When  horses  are  doing  light  work 
bran  can  advantageously  and  economi- 
cally be  used  in  the  place  of  barley. 

The  standard  adopted  for  a  horse 
weighing  1000  pounds  at  light  work  is: 

Pounds. 

Total  organic  matter  22.0 

Protein,  digestible   1.5 

Carbodydrates,  digestible   9.5 

Fat,  digestible  * 

Rations  can  be  compiled  to  conform 
to  this  standard  from  a  variety  of 
foods,  and  naturally  the  most  economi- 
cal will  appeal  to  the  feeder. 
Primarily  the  best  method  would  be  to 
use,  if  possible,  the  fodders  at  hand. 

In  the  case  in  question  a  very  good 
ration  could  be  made  up  from  alfalfa 
hay  and  straw,  in  the  proportions  of 
12 A  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  12 J  pounds 
straw,  as  indicated  below: 

Total 

Carbohy-  Organic 
Prof ein.  drates.  Fat.  Matter. 
Lbs.      Lbs.    Lbs.    Lbs.  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay   12.5      1.54      4.63      .20  11.13 

Straw   12.50      .12      6.13      .06  11.25 


Totals.. 


25  00 


10.76     .26  22.38 


The  fat  in  this  ration  is  low  and 
the  carbohydrates  slightly  above  the 
amount  called  for  by  our  standard, 
but  not  enough  so  to  materially  effect 
the  ration. 

The  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  straw 
would  be  better  for  the  animals  than 
alfalfa  alone  or  even  alfalfa  and  bran. 
If  the  best  quality  of  alfalfa  hay  can- 
not be  obtained  then  about  ten  pounds 
of  the  second  quality  hay  with  two 
pounds  of  bran  could  be  used. 

While  the  superiority  of  barley  over 
bran  as  a  feed  is  shown  chemically  by 
the  tables,  it  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  in  Berkeley.  In  two 
instances  horses  which  have  thrived  on 
a  ration  of  hay  and  barley,  while 
working,  lost  flesh  and  strength  when 
given  hay  and  bran. 

This  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
the  horses  been  resting,  or  even  doing 
light  work. 

It  is  therefore  seen  from  both  scienti- 
fic and  practical  investigations  that 
bran  does  not  equal  barley  for  working 
horses.  The  experiment  with  bran 
could  be  tried  with  perfect  safety  for 
the  sake  of  economy  during  slack 
seasons.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


A  veteran  cavalry  horse  partakes  of 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  battle  just  the 
same  as   his   rider.    As  the  column 


j  in  the  breast  or  shoulder  up  go  their 
hands  and  they  get  a  heavy  fall;  if  in 
the  leg  or  foot  or  arm  they  fall  for- 
ward and  roll  off.  Even  with  a  foot 
cut  off  by  a  jagged  piece  of  shell  a 


PRIZE -WINNING   CALIFORNIA    DRAFT  HORSES. 


swings  into  line  and  waits  the  horse 
grows  nervous  over  the  waiting.  If 
the  wait  is  spun  out  he  will  tremble 
and  sweat  and  grow  apprehensive.  If 
a  cavalry  horse  has  been  six  months  in 
service  he  knows  every  bugle  call.  As 
the  call  comes  to  advance  the  rider  can 
feel  him  working  at  the  bit  with  his 
tongue  to  get  it  between  his  teeth.  As 
he  moves  out  he  will  either  seek  to  get 
out  faster  than  he  should  or  bolt.  He 
cannot  bolt,  however.  The  lines  will 
carry  him  forward,  and  after  a  minute 
he  will  grip  the  bit,  lay  back  his  ears 
and  one  can  feel  his  sudden  resolve  to 
face  the  worst  and  have  done  with  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Wheen  the  troopers  begin  to  cheer 
and  the  sabers  to  flash  the  horse  re- 
sponds. An  exultation  fills  his  heart; 
he  will  often  scream  out,  and  his  eyes 
blaze  and  are  fixed  steadily  in  front. 
No  matter  how  obstinate  he  was  at  the 
start  he  will  not  fail  as  the  lines  cover 
the  last  50  feet  of  space.  If  a  volley 
comes  and  he  is  unhurt  he  will  lower 
his  head  and  toss  it  right  and  left,  and 
then  take  a  sudden  breath  for  the 
crash.  If  charging  infantry  he  will 
thunder  straight  at  a  man  and  knock 
him  down;  if  against  a  line  of  horsemen 
he  will  lift  his  head  and  front  feet  as  if 
going  over  a  fence. 

A  man  seldom  cries  out  when  hit  in 
the  turmoil  of  battle.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  horse.  Five  troopers  out  of  six 
when  struck  by  a  bullet  are  out  of 
their  saddles  within  a  minute.    If  hit 


horse  will  not  drop.  It  is  only  when 
shot  through  the  head  or  heart  that 
he  comes  down.  He  may  be  fatally 
wounded,  but  he  hobbles  out  of  the 


fight  to  right  or  left  and  stands  with 
drooping  head  until  loss  of  blood  brings 
him  down. 

The  horse  that  loses  his  rider  and  is 
un wounded  himself  will  continue  to  run 
with  his  set  of  fours  until  some  move- 
ment throws  him  out.  Then  he  goes 
galloping  here  and  there,  neighing 
with  fear  and  alarm,  but  will  not  leave 
the  field.  In  racing  about  he  may  get 
among  the  dead  and  wounded,  but  he 
will  dodge  them  if  possible,  and  in  any 
case  leap  over  them.  When  he  has 
come  upon  three  or  four  other  rider- 
less steeds  they  fall  in  and  keep  com- 
pany together,  as  if  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  the  "  rally"  on  the  bugle 
may  bring  the  whole  of  them  into  the 
ranks  in  a  body. 

A  horse  which  has  passed  through  a 
battle  unwounded  is  fretful,  sulky  and 
nervous — the  same  as  a  man — for  the 
next  three  or  four  days.  His  first  bat- 
tle is  also  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
him  as  a  war  horse.  If  the  nervous 
tension  has  been  too  great  he  will  be- 
come a  bolter  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
thereby  become  a  danger  in  himself.  If 
the  test  has  not  been  beyond  him  he 
will  go  into  the  next  fight  with  head 
held  high  and  foam  blowing  from  his 
mouth  as  he  thunders  over  the  earth. 


For  Beet  Troubles. 


The  Pardue  experiment  station  pre- 
scribes for  two  troubles  of  the  beet 
leaf — the  leaf-spot  disease,  which  ap- 
pears as  brown  spots  on  the  leaves, 
and  the  blister  beetle  or  old-fashioned 
potato  bug,  which  is  very  fond  of  the 
beet  foliage  and  can  greatly  damage 
the  crop.  The  remedy  for  the  leaf-spot 
disease  is  to  spray  the  plants  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  made  by  dissolving 
three  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  water 
and  adding  to  it  lime  water  made  by 
slacking  two  pounds  of  lime  and  stir- 
ring it  up  with  water.  The  mixture  is 
made  up  to  one  barrel.  If  the  blister 
beetle  is  on  the  plants,  add  five  ounces 
of  arsenite  of  soda  or  of  Paris  green 
to  the  mixture.  If  the  blister  beetle 
alone  is  present,  the  arsenic  compound 
may  be  simply  mixed  with  water  and 
sprayed  on  the  plants. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  land  about  Hud- 
son bay  is  said  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able gradual  upheaval  of  an  extensive 
region  ever  known.  Driftwood  covered 
beeches  are  now  20  to  60  or  70  feet 
above  the  water,  new  islands  have  ap- 
peared, and  many  channels  and  all  the 
old  harbors  have  become  too  shallow  for 
ships.  At  the  present  rate  the  shallow 
bay  will  disappear  in  a  few  centuries, 
adding  a  vast  area  of  dry  land  or  salt 
marsh  to  British  territory  in  America. 

According  to  the  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  annual  losses  to  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  due  to  insects  injurious  to 
crops  is  $200,000,000. 


A  FAMILY  FAILING 

The  struggle  with  Heredity. 
The  Right  Side  of  the  Color  Line. 


To  heredity,  to  the  transmission  of 
traits  from  sire  to  son,  we  owe  most  of  the 

fossibilities  of  growth  and  development, 
f  each  newly  born  being  started  outanew, 
without  the  force  of  heredity  the  level 
of  life  might  be  expected  to  be  that  of  the 
digger  Indian  or  Bushman.  Naturally  bad 
traits  descend  like  the  good.  Peculiarities 
of  feature,  excentricities  of  speech  and 
manner,  birth  marks,  etc.,  are  handed 
down  just  as  surely  as  manual  dexterity, 
physical  beauty,  mathematical  ability, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  in 
general.  A  curious  example  of  this  de- 
scent of  family  traits  is  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Maggie  Pickett,  Canton,  Ga.,  in  whose 
family  gray  hair  was  hereditary.  She 
writes : 

"Gray  hair  is  hereditary  in  our  family. 
As  long  as  I  can  recollect, my  mother's  hair 
has  been  gray.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
my  hair  began  to  show  signs  of  turning. 
I  resolved  to  try  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  and 
after  using  it  only  a  few  times  my  hair 
was  restored  to  its  natural  color.  I  still 
use  this  dressing  occasionally,  a  bottle 
lasting  me  quite  a  while;  and  though  over 
forty  years  of  age,  my  hair  retains  its 
youthful  color  and  fullness.  To  all  who 
have  faded  and  gray  hair,  I  would  heartily 
recommend  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor."— Mrs. 
M-      ik  Pickett,  Cantou,  Ga. 

There  is  no  shame  in  gray  hair,  but  there 


may  be  some  sadness,  because  it  is  un- 
timely, and  out  of  season.  Gray  hairs  are 
a  crown  of  honor  to  the  aged,  but  to  the 
young  they  are  a  stigma.  There  is  no  ne«d 
to  be  gray  in  youth.  Grayness  comes  from 
a  deficiency  of  the  coloring  matter  which 
gives  the  hair  its  natural  tint.  This  color- 
ing matter  can  be  supplied  artificially 
and  is  so  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  C  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor.  It  is  by  supplying  the  lacking 
pigment  that  Dr.  Aver's  Hair  Vigor  re- 
stores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  original 
color.  Beyond  this,  it  makes  the  hair 
grow,  gives  it  gloss  and  softness,  stops 
it  from  falling,  removes  dandruff,  and 
cleanses  the  scalp.  Mrs.  C  M.  Ayres, 
Mount  Airy,  Ga.,  writes: 

"About  three  years  ago,  my  head  became 
full  of  dandruff,  which  caused  great  an- 
noyance; after  a  time  the  hair  began 
falling  out.  The  use  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  stopped  the  hair  from  falling 
out,  and  made  the  scalp  clean  and  healthy.' 
—Mrs.  C.  M.  Avres,  Mount  Airy,  Ga. 

Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  noted  as  • 
dressing.  It  is  used  every  day  by  thou- 
sands whose  chief  claim  to  beauty  rests 
on  beautiful  hair.  Send  for  Dr.  Ayer's 
Curebook,  a  story  of  cures  told  by  the 
cured.  Free.  Address  the  J.  C.  Ayer  C»., 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS  ARE  GOOD  PLOWS. 


TWO    GANG    NEW  DEAL. 

8-inch,  10-inch,  12-inch  and  14-inch. 


SECRETARY    DISC  PLOW. 

Single  or  Double. 


GILPIN   SULKY  PLOW. 

Only  One  Lever. 


moune.ilL 


STEEL    LEVER  HARROW. 

All  Styles  Harrows  in  Stock. 


THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  STEEL  AND 
CHILLED  PLOWS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THREE    GANG    NEW  DEAL. 

Can  Furnish  4  and  5  Gang. 


DISC  HARROWS  TO  CUT  FROM 
4  TO  12  FEET. 


MOL.INE,  ILL. 


THIS    TRADE    MARK    ON    ALL    JOHN  DEERE 
PLOWS. 


DISC  HARROW  WITH  SEEDING 
ATTACHMENT. 


DEERE    FORCE  -  FEED  SEEDER. 

8,  11,  14-Foot. 


BUCKEYE    SPRING    TOOTH    HARROW    AND  SEEDER. 

6%,  8,  10- Foot. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  BUCKEYE  HOE  &  SHOE  DRILLS;  ALSO  PACIFIC,  CYCLONE  &  GEM  SEEDERS, 


EVERYTHING    ON  WHEELS. 


NEW  GOODS. 

UP   TO  DATE. 

PRICES  LOW. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE  D 
AND  PRICES. 


*Jk   we  can  interest  you  and 

B  SAVE    YOU  MONEY. 

m  


DEERE  VEHICLES  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  VEHICLES  ON   THE  COAST. 

WRITE    US    FOR    LATEST  CATALOGUES. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


209    &    J211    MARKET  STREET, 


SAIN  FRANCISCO. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Oregon  Wool  Notes. 


The  reference  we  made  recently  to 
the  possible  shortage  of  fine  wools, 
through  the  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  Merino  sheep  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  has  a  bearing  upon  what  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  says  of  Oregon  flock  own- 
ers. They  are  said  to  demand  thor- 
oughbred rams  of  the  fine- wool  variety 
and  pay  $10  for  a  home-bred  delaine 
ram.  As  they  begin  to  breed  about 
October  1,  rams  are  put  on  sale  early 
in  September — that  is  to  say,  the 
breeders  will  take  to  Pendleton,  for  in- 
stance, several  hundred  rams,  and  stay 
there  with  them,  selling  them  off  as 
sheep  men  come  to  town.  They  want  a 
large- bodied,  smooth  sheep — in  fact, 
such  a  one  as  the  Rambouillet — and  it 
is  said  that  $20  per  head  can  be  readily 
secured  for  Eastern  rams,  if  they  are 
really  nice  and  of  the  type  mentioned. 
They  want  no  coarse- wooled  rams  in 
Oregon. 

Wool  Growers  Confident. — A  delight- 


cent.  The  Pendleton  scouring  mill 
handled  not  less  than  4,000,000  pounds 
last  year,  and  they  are  as  busy  again 
this  season.  The  large  Eastern  com- 
mission houses  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  a  plant.  Two  and  a  half  million  of 
the  four  scoured  last  year  was  for 
these  dealers.  On  a  75  per  cent  shrink- 
age, and  a  2  cent  a  pound  freight, 
scouring  saves  money.  Is  it  not  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  that  more  wool  is  not 
scoured  before  shipping?  And  ought  not 
prices  to  be  more  generally  quoted  for 
the  scoured  product  ? 

Interesting  Facts  on  Shearing. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  its  annual 
report  on  spring  shearing.  The  figures 
which  are  given  for  the  different  States 
indicate  that  the  average  weight  per 
fleece  is  5.8  pounds,  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  figures  in  detail  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


State. 

M98. 

I8»7 

Maine  

5.5 

5.3 

New  Hampshire 

6.1 

6.0 

Vermont  

.  .  .6.2 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

4.2 

4.0 

  4.0 

4.0 

New  York  

...     5  7 

5.7 

New  Jersey  

 4.8 

4.5 

Nevada  Lambs. 

Sheep  raising  has  proved  a  most 
profitable  industry  of  late  in  the  Reno 
region,  and  has  brought  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. During  the  past  two  weeks,  as  j 
reported  to  the  Chronicle,  75,000  lambs  I 
have  been  shipped  from  Reno  and  the 
vicinity  to  the  Eastern  market.  Kerr, 
agent  for  Swift's  packing-house,  Chi- 
cago, has  shipped  50,000  lambs,  and 
Meanes,  Armour's  agent,  about  25,000, 
paying  from  $2.50  to  $2.65  per  head, 
delivered  on  the  cars. 

Three  years  ago  the  sheep  raisers 
tried  the  experiment  of  reaching  the 
Eastern  market,  but  were  baffled  by 
the  railroad  refusing  to  give  them 
rates  which  would  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  Eastern  shipments.  Finally, 
however,  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany heeded  the  clamor  of  the  sheep 
men.  The  first  year  Eastern  agents 
bought  the  stock  as  third  grade,  the 
following  year  as  second  grade,  and 
this  season  lambs  sold  as  first-class 
stock.  Over  $200,000  has  come  to  this 
section  from  that  source  alone  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  demand 
has  opened  up  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

The  stock  is  delivered  at  Reno,  Soda 


THE  SWINEYARD. 

Management  of  Breeding  Swine. 

W.  Pierce  of  Denton,  Tex.,  prepared 
a  short  sketch  of  his  experience  for  a 
farmer's  congress  recently  held  in  his 
State,  and  his  suggestions  are  perti- 
nent everywhere. 

Green  Feed. — Of  course  in  writing  in 
Texas  Mr.  Pierce  does  not  have  our 
alfalfa  pasturage  as  a  basis  of  his  op- 
erations. He  says  :  A  breeding  herd 
should  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  thrifty  con- 
dition. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
provide  all  the  green  feed  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  year.  Sow 
wheat  or  rye  in  the  fall  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  sow  two  and  one-half  bushels 
of  rye  per  acre,  and  more  of  wheat,  as 
the  grains  of  wheat  are  larger  than 
the  rye,  and  to  have  good  hog  pasture 
you  want  a  good  sod  when  it  is  up. 
This  will  furnish  pasture  an  ordinary 
season  until  in  June.  In  April  a  lot 
should  be  sown  in  oats  and  it  will  come 
!  on  and  furnish  green  feed  until  the 
I  sorghum  comes  in,  which  will  furnish 
a  second  cutting  if  the  seasons  have 
even  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  and 
'  if  there  is  an  early  rain  in  the  fall  so 


PREMIUM   SWINE,    SHEEP   AND   GOATS   AS   SHOWN   AT   A   RECENT   CALIFORNIA   STATE  FAIR. 


ful  spirit  of  hopefulness  characterizes 
the  sheep  men  in  Eastern  Oregon. 
Hardly  a  bag  of  wool  is  selling.  The 
growers,  knowing  that  the  buyers  are 
not  ready  to  meet  their  figures,  make 
no  attempt  to  sell,  secure  in  their  con- 
fidence that  there  are  better  prices 
ahead.  In  a  few  instances,  the  spirit  of 
independence  is  carried  to  excess, 
where  owners  decline  to  have  their 
wool  examined  by  prospective  buyers, 
refusing  to  have  the  sacks  cut. 

It  is  just  possible  that  there  is  an 
over-confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
wool  market.  This  would  be  based  upon 
last  year's  experience.  At  shearing 
time  considerable  wool  was  sold  at 
rather  modest  figures,  some  from  ne- 
cessity, some  because  owners  were  glad 
to  get  even  a  fair  price  after  the  years 
of  starvation  prices.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son prices  advanced  about  3  cents,  and 
those  who  still  had  their  wool  did  well. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
assurance  of  an  equal  advance  this  fall, 
though  a  moderate  advance  is  felt  to  be 
reasonably  sure,  and  the  man  who  has 
his  wool  is  not  losing  any  sleep  from 
fear  that  he  will  not  realize  a  good  fig- 
ure. 

Scouring. — The  growers  here  stick  to 
the  fine,  heavy  class  wool.  The  shrink- 
age is  very  high,  reaching  85  per  cent, 
and  averaging  between  70  and  75  per 


Pennsylvania  5.3  5.1 

Delaware  4.7  4.7 

Maryland  4  7  5.0 

Virginia  4.0  4.5 

North  Carolina  2.7  3.3 

South  Carolina  3.0  3.0 

Georgia  2.9  2.8 

Florida  2  9  2.8 

Alabama  2.6  2.6 

Mississippi  3.2  2.8 

Louisiana  4  0  3  0 

Texas  5.2  5.5 

Arkansas  3.1  3.0 

Tennessee  3.7  3  8 

West  Virginia  4.5  4.4 

Kentucky  _  4.1  4  l 

Ohio  5.4  5.4 

Michigan  6.5  6.2 

Indiana  6.2  5  6 

Illinois  6.7  6.5 

Wisconsin  6.6  6.6 

Minnesota  6.7  6.7 

Iowa  6.8  6.8 

Missouri  5.7  6  0 

Kansas   6.9  7.3 

Nebraska  6  1  6  6 

South  Dakota  6.2  6  5 

North  Dakota  6.6  6.0 

Montana   6.8  7  0 

Wyoming  7.8  8  0 

Colorado  6.0  5.8 

New  Mexico  3.2  4  0 

Arizona  5.2  5.0 

Utah  55  6.0 

Nevada   6.9  6.0 

Idaho  8.0  7.0 

Washington  7.5  8  0 

Oregon  7.2  7.0 

California  5.1  5.5 

Oklahoma  6.5  5  0 

Indian  Territory  


United  States  5.8  5.8 


At  Heppner,  Oregon,  have  been  sold 
this  season  475,000  pounds  of  wool  at 
12*  cents  a  pound. 


Springs,  Wadsworth,  Lovelocks,  Hum- 
boldt, or  at  the  station  nearest  the 
range,  saving  the  stock  raiser  the  ex- 
pense of  going  East  and  the  cost  of 
shipping.  Instead  the  Eastern  buyers 
come  here  and  take  the  stock  delivered 
at  the  stations.  The  shipments  to  Cali- 
fornia continue  at  the  same  rate  as  be- 
fore at  greatly  advanced  prices.  Prior 
to  the  present  administration,  and  the 
advance  in  wool,  sheep  sold  in  San 
Francisco  at  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  head. 
Deducting  commission  and  other  ex- 
penses, the  stock  raiser  received  less 
than  $1  per  head. 

Immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  grazing 
in  the  mountains  during  the  summer 
and  on  the  deserts  in  winter.  John  G. 
Taylor  has  50,000,  Flannigan  40,000,. 
Wheeler  &  Ridenour  30,000,  Henry  An- 
derson 20,000,  Shubert  &  Wheeler  15,- 
000,  Murphy  Brothers,  George  Mapes 
and  Berrum  have  10,000  each,  besides 
a  large  number  of  flocks  containing 
from  2000  to  10,000  head  each,  making 
about  75,000  more  in  the  aggregate, 
distributed  on  the  ranges  between 
Truckee  and  eastern  Nevada,  as  far 
east  as  Tuscarora,  though  many  of  the 
owners  live  in  or  near  Reno.  Nearly 
200,000  lambs  can  be  sold  from  the 
flocks  each  season  without  impairing 
the  increase,  which  must  bring  im- 
mense wealth  to  the  raisers. 


they  have  had  plenty  of  green  feed  and 
that  the  wheat  or  rye  can  be  sown 
early,  will  furnish  green  feed  the  entire 
year.  Also,  a  Bermuda  pasture  for 
summer  and  fall  is  as  good  as  can  be 
had. 

Breeding. — The  boar  should  have  a 
lot  to  himself,  and  the  sow  be  turned 
in  to  him  when  in  the  proper  heat. 
Then  one  service  is  sufficient,  and  she 
should  be  turned  out  from  the  boar  and 
put  in  a  separate  lot  to  herself  until 
she  passes  out  of  heat.  The  lot  should 
be  away  from  other  hogs,  where  she 
will  be  quiet  and  not  fret.  She  should 
be  watched  about  the  twenty-first  day 
to  see  if  she  comes  in  again  ;  if  she 
does  not,  she  will  generally  be  safe  in 
pig.  In  addition  to  the  green  feed  we 
feed  mostly  bran  that  weighs  about 
thirty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  We  find 
it  keeps  them  as  fat  as  they  should  be, 
is  not  so  heating  as  corn,  and  the  bow- 
els do  not  get  constipated,  as  they  often 
do  on  corn  alone.  Shelled  oats  is  a  fine 
feed  for  the  breeding  herd,  as  they  de- 
velop muscle  in  both  the  mother  and 
offspring.  Corn  mixed  with  bran  and 
oats  adds  fat  to  the  growing  frame  of 
the  hog  fed  on  bran  and  oats.  Corn  is 
the  best  feed  to  fatten  with,  but  when 
fed  alone  to  brood  sows  it  produces  a 
feverish  condition  in  their  systems  and 
causes  them  to  eat  their  pigs.  When 
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PUMPING 


The  "Union"  Gasoline  Engine 

Is  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Motive  Power 


FOR  RAISING 


4. 


FOR 


THE   ABOVE    SHOWS   THE   WORKING   SIDE   OF   A   60   H.    P.    "UNION"   GASOLINE    ENGINE    WITH  SELF-STARTER, 
CONTROLLER,    GOVERNOR,    ADJUSTABLE    ELECTRODE,  ETC. 


THE    ABOVE    SHOWS    THE    REVERSE    SIDE    OF   60    H.    P.    "UNION"    GASOLINE    ENGINE    WITH  MASSIVE 

OUTBOARD  BEARING. 


Hundreds  of  the  "Union"  Engines  are  in  Use  in  California. 

EFFICIENCY,    ECONOMY    AND    DURABILITY  GUARANTEED. 


In  Sizes  from  3  H.  P.  Up. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  requirements. 


BUILT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  SINCE  1885. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


316    HOWARD  ST., 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 
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cooling  feeds  as  bran  and  oats,  with 
only  a  little  corn,  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  them  eating  their  young, 
and  have  less  trouble  in  their  farrow- 
ing. 

Farrowing. — Ten  days  or  two  weeks 
before  a  sow  is  due  to  farrow  she  should 
be  separated  from  the  balance  of  the 
herd  and  put  in  a  good  close  pen  with 
a  farrowing  house  in  it.  From  this 
time  until  she  farrows  she  should  be 
fed  on  bran  alone.  When  she  farrows 
the  first  day  she  only  needs  water;  the 
next  day,  a  little  bran  and  plenty  of 
water  ;  the  next  day,  increase  the  bran 
and  keep  on  increasing  it  until  she  is 
on  full  feed  by  the  tenth  day,  when  the 
pigs,  if  they  do  well,  will  be  able  to 
take  all  the  milk  that  the  sow  will  give. 
Many  persons  feed  the  sow  all  she  will 
oat  from  the  time  she  farrows,  which 
causes  her  to  give  more  milk  than  the 
pigs  can  suck.  It  cakes  in  the  sow's 
bag,  the  pigs  starve  and  the  man  won- 
ders what  is  the  matter  with  his  pigs, 
as  he  is  giving  them  all  the  feed  the 
sow  will  eat.  I  have  found  bran  the 
best  feed  to  produce  milk  in  both  the 
sow  and  cow.  I  mean  single  feed — but 
an  addition  of  corn  improves  both  sow 
and  pigs. 

Pig  Feeding. — When  the  pigs  are 
three  weeks  old  they  should  have  a 
trough  and  pen  away  from  the  sow, 
and  by  putting  the  milk  and  feed  in 
their  trough  they  will  soon  learn  to  eat, 
when  they  should  be  fed  liberally  of 
good  growing  feed,  such  as  described. 
Too  much  corn  injures  them  when 
young.  To  better  define  what  I  mean, 
a  pig  that  could  be  made  to  weigh  100 
pounds  at  100  days  old  is  a  better  pig 
and  will  make  a  better  hog  to  only 
weigh  75  pounds,  and  to  be  in  a  good, 
healthy,  growing  condition.  Young 
pigs  should  be  fed  often,  say  five  times 
a  day,  and  only  what  they  will  eat  up 
at  each  feed.  One  of  my  Duchess  pigs 
fed  on  bran  until  near  four  months  old, 
then  some  corn  with  bran,  at  127  days 
old  weighed  132  pounds  ;  and  another 
one  at  five  months  old  weighed  165 
pounds.  They  were  not  fat,  but  in 
good,  healthy  condition,  and  now  at 
seven  months  old  I  think  will  weigh  250 
pounds  each.  After  the  sow  weans  a 
litter  I  think  she  should  be  fed  up  some 
if  she  is  not  in  a  thrifty  condition,  be- 
fore she  is  bred.  When  she  is  bred  it 
should  be  set  down  in  a  book  kept  for 
this  business  at  once,  so  as  to  know 
when  to  look  for  the  litter  of  pigs. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Hop  Crop. 


The  hop  harvest  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  will  be  finished  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  says  the  lire  of  Sept.  1.  Many 
of  the  crops  have  already  been  har- 
vested, and  the  season  will  go  down  in 
hop  history  as  one  of  the  shortest  in 
many  years.  Every  yard  in  the  valley 
is  turning  out  considerably  shorter 
than  the  estimate  made  early  in  the 
season.  The  crop  is  about  one-third 
less  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  and 
1897  was  considered  a  poor  year  for 
hops. 

The  season  closed  Wednesday  at 
Wheatland,  and  the  crop  there  is  found 
to  be  very  short,  the  total  number  of 
bales  harvested  being  6500,  as  against 
8000  last  year.  One  big  grower,  who 
has  shipped  as  high  as  4000  bales  in 
past  years,  this  year  will  ship  but  2200 
bales.  The  quality  of  this  year's  crop 
is  fairly  good. 

The  market  has  not  settled  yet,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  no  fixed  price. 
So  far  but  three  sales  of  any  account 
have  been  made  of  this  year's  hops. 
One  sale  brought  8  cents,  another  9 
cents,  and  a  quantity  of  Yolo  county 
hops  brought  as  high  as  10  cents. 
Growers,  as  a  rule,  seem  inclined  to 
hold  on  to  their  hops  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining better  prices  later. 

Last  year  there  were  rains  in  Ore- 
gon during  the  picking  season,  which 
damaged  the  crop.  This  tended  to 
stiffen  the  price  of  the  California  pro- 
duct. The  crop  in  Oregon  this  year  is 
reported  as  coming  on  well,  and  if 
nothing  happens  during  the  picking 


season  there  promises  to  be  a  large 
crop  in  that  section. 

In  Washington  the  hop  crop  is  going 
to  be  of  smaller  quantity,  but  the  qual- 
ity is  going  to  be  superior.  The  vines 
are  not  so  heavy,  the  foliage  much  less 
and  the  boll  not  so  large,  so  it  is  going 
to  be  firmer  and  therefore  of  superior 
quality. 

While  the  hop  harvest  will  be  over  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  by  the  last  of 
this  week,  or  the  first  of  next,  the 
picking  season  has  but  just  commenced 
in  Sonoma-and  Oregon.  This  gives  the 
Sacramento  valley  the  advantage  of 
getting  in  ahead  of  the  other  localities, 
at  a  time  when  stocks  are  very  low  and 
there  is  no  competition. 

The  latest  estimates  for  the  total 


1st,  by  mowing;  2d,  by  close  feeding 
with  sheep.  The  writer  got  his  first 
meadow  set  and  killed  the  fern  on  it, 
which  covered  it  from  3  to  5  feet  high, 
in  the  following  manner: 

Advantage  was  taken  of  a  spell  of 
dry,  frosty  weather  to  burn  off  the 
dead  and  dry  fern  in  February,  and  the 
surface  was  leveled  down  and  young 
aspens,  whose  roots  were  largely  on 
surface,  grubbed  up  and  burned;  eight 
pounds  of  clean  timothy  seed  was  sown 
per  acre  and  covered  with  a  drag  of 
crabapple  brush.  As  soon  as  the 
first  crop  of  fern  was  fairly  well  up,  it 
was  cut  close  to  the  ground  as  a  valu- 
able hay  crop  is  cut,  and  handled  in 
curing  the  same  way,  hauled  and  stored 
in  a  rough,  cheap  shed,  and  salted  as  it 


THREE   FAMOUS   THOROUGHBREDS   OWNED   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


hop  crop  on  the  Pacific  coast  gives  Cal- 
ifornia 40,000  bales,  Oregon  60,000,  and 
Washington  35,000.  Last  year  Cali- 
fornia produced  45,000  bales,  Oregon 
70,000  and  Washington  35,000.  The  es- 
timate for  this  year  is,  however,  very 
rough,  and  it  may  be,  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  that  the  Oregon  crop 
will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  last 
year.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  the  world's  crop  is 
short,  and  this  would  indicate  that 
prices  will  rule  higher  than  in  1897. 

Ferns  as  Feed. 


Hon.  John  Minto  of  Salem,  Oregon, 
tells  the  Rural  Northwest  about  ferns, 
and  as  the  subject  has  awakened  inter- 
est among  our  readers  we  give  Mr. 
Minto's  experience.  To  rid  lands  of 
ferns  there  are  two  effective  ways: 


was  mowed  away.  The  grass  plants, 
hardly  perceptible  at  the  first  mowing 
of  the  fern,  were  literally  irrigated  by 
its  bleeding  for  a  few  days.  They  be- 
gan to  show  before  a  second  crop  of 
fern  was  up  and  opened  its  fronds. 
This  was  cut,  cured  and  stored  on  top 
of  the  other.  The  third  cutting — de- 
cidedly weaker  —  was  served  in  the 
same  way,  there  being  a  few  blades  of 
grass  in  it.  The  shed  was  arranged  so 
the  cattle  could  feed  along  its  north 
side,  while  defended  from  the  prevail- 
ing wind  and  rain  from  the  southwest. 
They  soon  took  all  they  could  reach 
through  spaces  left  for  their  heads. 
The  result  was  I  had  beef  to  sell  in  the 
spring,  and  the  timothy  hay  was  first 
class  by  the  third  year,  remaining 
longer  a  profitable  meadow  than  any 
meadow  I  ever  laid  down  after  plow- 
ing. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 


by  the  use  of  the  winter  vetch  and  the 
scythe  a  profitable  cattle  feed  can  be 
made,  while  the  fern  would  be  killed  by 
the  frequent  cuttings.  I  should  expect 
like  results  from  the  use  of  red  clover 
or  alsike,  and  either  of  the  plants 
named  would  make,  mixed  with  green 
fern,  a  good  hay  for  wintering  sheep. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


The  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange. 


A.  H.  Naftzger,  manager  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
has  submitted  a  report  which  claims 
superior  results  for  the  exchange  sys- 
tem of  selling  southern  California 
citrus  fruits.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  report: 

The  experiences  of  this  year,  when 
California  had  its  first  large  orange 
crop,  have  demonstrated  most  con' 
clusively  the  advantages  of  our  system 
of  marketing.  With  a  great  number 
of  consignments  and  a  still  larger  Vol- 
ume of  fruit  ostensibly  sold  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia, but  rejected,  confronting  us  in 
the  various  markets,  we  should  have 
shared  the  common  disaster  but  for 
the  presence  of  experienced  agents  to 
protect  our  interests. 

F.  O.  B.  Rejections. — Prominent  f.  o. 
b.  shippers  have  estimated  that  not  to 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  fruit  of  the 
season  closing  was  finally  disposed  of 
at  prices  originally  fixed  in  California. 
In  other  words,  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
was  sold  "delivered."  The  exchange 
shipped  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
whole  crop;  add  to  this  the  25  per  cent 
estimated  to  have  been  actually  sold  f. 
o.  b.  and  we  have  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  whole  crop,  or  65  per  cent  of  all 
the  so-called  f.  o.  b.  sales  rejected. 

These  are  the  estimates  of  f.  o.  b. 
shippers.  Even  if  approximately  cor- 
rect they  afford  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  had  to  contend  with. 
Nearly  half  of  all  the  fruit  rejected, 
and  consequently  discredited,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  at  the  mercy 
of  speculators,  who  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  look  out  for  themselves. 
This  rejected  fruit  has  been  indiscrimi- 
nately consigned  and  slaughtered  in 
every  market  in  the  country. 

The  Lemon  Market. — The  benefits  of 
our  system  have  been  particularly 
marked  in  the  handling  of  lemons  since 
June  1.  On  a  steadily  advancing  mar- 
ket we  have  sold  spot  goods  against  f. 
o.  b.  orders  placed  ten  to  twenty  days 
before,  and  because  we  controlled  a 
large  percentage  of  the  supply  we 
were  able  to  realize  50  cents  to  $1  per 
box  more  than  f.  o.  b.  prices.  Had  the 
market  slumped,  we  could  have  lost 
nothing,  as  the  f.  o.  b.  orders  would 
have  been  canceled. 

Another  item  that  is  very  gratifying 
is  the  fact  that  while  the  volume  of  our 
business  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before,  reaching  the  large  sum  of  $3,- 
000,000,  we  have  lost  in  bad  accounts 
only  $336,  with  one  other  small  account 
in  suspense. 


Official  Grades  of  Raisins. 


The  official  grades  of  raisins  as  es- 
tablished by  the  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  are: 

6-Crown,  Imperial  Clusters. 

5-Crown,  Dehesia  Clusters. 

4-Crown  Fancy  Clusters. 

3-  Crown  London  Layers. 

2-  Crown  Lonion  Layers. 

4-  Crown,  Loose  Muscatels. 

3-  Crown,  Loose  Muscatels. 
2-Crown,  Loose  Muscatels. 
Seedless  Muscatels. 
Ungraded  Loose  Muscatels. 
Valencias. 

Distillery  Raisins. 

Sultanas  Unbleached. 

Sultanas  Bleached  No.  1. 

Sultanas  Bleached  No.  2. 

Thompson  Seedless  Unbleached. 

Thompson  Seedless  Bleached  No.  t 

Thompson  Seedless  Bleached  No.  2. 

The  standard  mesh  of  raisin  screens 
is  \ J  of  an  inch  for  2-crowns,  \l  for 
^crowns  and  \  \  for  4-crowns. 

Alex  Gordon,  Inspector. 


September  10,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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SHEEPMEN,    ATTENTION ! 

In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion :  OUR  CASE. 

Know   all    JW&n    fc>y   these  Presents, 

We,  WILLI*!  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Sole  Proprietors  and  manufacturers  of  Cooper  Sheep  Dip,  hereby  testify  to  the  following  facts: 

THAT  we  have  never  made  any  other  Sheep  Dip  but  the  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  for  the  past  fifty- 
rive  years. 

every  case  as  it  leaves  the  factory  is  of  the  same  strength  and  quality, 
its  curative  powers  are  perfect  and  infallible. 

it  positively  stimulates  the  growth  of  wool  and  thus  repays  its  cost, 
it  does  not  shrink  the  sheep  or  hurt  the  wool,  but  is  harmless  to  both, 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  Dip  by  the  purchaser  is  the  only  condition  necessary  to  secure 
the  beneiit  of  its  unequaled  merits. 
THAT  the  sale  of  Cooper  Dip,  constantly  increasing,  Is  now  sufficient  to  dip  150  million  sheep 
every  year. 

THAT  it  has  been  patronized  by  and  endorsed  by  Governments  throughout  the  world  aud  has 


THAT 
THAT 
THAT 
THAT 
THAT 


received  the  unstinted  praise  and  support  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  owners  In 
all  lands. 

THAT  it  has  been  imitated  without  success  by  present  leading  makers  of  other  dips,  each  at- 
tempt and  failure  proving  the  value  of  the  Cooper  Dip,  the  envy  of  its  rivals  and  the 
impossibility  of  successful  imitation. 
THAT  no  article  of  equal  merit  has  to  our  knowledge  ever  been  put  upon  the  market  and  that 

it  stands  unequaled  to-day  as  11  has  done  for  fifty-live  years. 
THAT  no  such  volume  of  evidence  as  has  been  given  to  Cooper  Dip  can  be  produced  in  favor  of 
any  other  Sheep  Dip  in  the  world. 

(Signed) 

Galveston,  Texas.  WII.l.M.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS. 


THE  EVIDENCE. 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  following  witnesses  to  the  merits  of  Cooper  Dip  are  familiar  with  other  Dips  by  actual  experience  and  are  therefore  able  to  speak  with  authority : 


ARIZONA. 

Harry  Fulton,  Flagstaff,  Feb.  1,  1898.  "I  have  dipped  sheep  for  a  good  many  years.  I  hope  I  know  a 
good  thing  when  I  have  it,  and  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  make  a  change." 

Jas.  E.  Porter,  Show  Low,  Jan.  22,  1898.  "I  will  say  that  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  is  an  up-to-date  Dip,  and 
I  consider  it  the  best  Dip  I  have  ever  used." 

Henry  /Inning,  Show  Low,  Feb.  28,  1898.  "I  take  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  have  used  the 
Cooper  Sheep  Dip  on  my  flocks  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  in  preference  to  any  and  all  other  Dips. 
I  am  entirely  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  and  quality  of  the  fleeces  when  prop- 
erly used." 

Wm.  Morgan ,  Phoenix,  Jan.  27,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Dip  for  fifteen  years.  Last  winter  I  win- 
tered 19,(XK)  sheep  here  and  had  less  scab  in  the  19,(100  than  any  other  man  had  in  a  bunch  of  2000." 

J.  W.  Bennett.  Houck,  Jan.  10,  1898.  "I  dipped  6000  sneep  in  October  with  your  Dip  and  the  sheep  are 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  scab.   Would  not  use  any  other." 

./.  Woodbridge,  Flagstaff,  Dec.  17,  1897.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  for  some  time  and  have  al- 
ways found  it  as  represented,  when  used  according  to  directions." 

Hon  ant  Sheep  Co.,  V.  E.  Howard,  Manager,  Flagstaff,  Jan.  22,  1898.  "I  find  your  Sheep  Dip  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect    I  have  used  nothing  else  for  Ave  years  and  prefer  it  to  any  other." 

E.  B.  Newman,  Flagstaff,  Feb.  21,  1898.  '  I  find  Cooper  Dip  preferable  to  many  other  Dips  I  have 
used,  both  on  its  wholesome  effect  on  the  growth  of  wool  and  general  appearance  of  the  flock." 

0.  H.  Vande walker,  Dos  Cabezos,  Jan.  26,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.   It  will  kill  scab  and  improve  the  wool." 

Bayless  «fc  Btrkalew,  Oracle,  June  17,  1898.  "We  have  used  Cooper  Dip  on  our  flocks,  and  up  to  date 
results  are  very  satisfactory." 

CALIFORNIA. 

M.  Howell,  Henleyoille,  Jan.  11,  1898.  "I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  thirty-eight  years  and 
have  found  Cooper  Dip  all  it  is  recommended  to  be— the  best  prepared  scab  medicine  on  the  market— 
and  it  will  do  the  work  if  the  directions  are  followed." 

Jonathan  Daulton,  Madera,  Jan.  15,  1898.  "I  think  Cooper  Dip  is  the  best  in  the  market;  in  fact,  it 
is  all  we  could  expect  of  a  dip." 

E.  J.  O'Jiell,  Bncinal  Ranch,  Suisun.  Jan.  17,  1898.  "I  will  continue  to  use  Cooper  Dip.  I  don't  see 
how  a  sheep  owner  can  change  after  having  once  used  it.  It's  a  sure  cure  for  scab,  healthy  to  the 
skin,  and  leaves  the  wool  in  a  bright  and  clean  condition,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  some  dips  I 
have  used." 

W.  H.  Worley,  Paynes  Creek,  Jan.  18,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Dip  five  years  and  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  there  is  to  cure  scab  and  insure  the  grower  a  good  salable  clip  of  wool." 

Bruno  Orella,  Santa  Barbara,  Feb.  7.  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  for  almost  twelve  years ; 
And  it  to  be  the  best  Dip  I  ever  used.   It  kills  the  scab  and  all  kinds  of  sheep  diseases  of  the  skin.  It 


is  the  very  best.  It  improves  the  growth  of  wool,  and  since  I  have  left  all  other  kinds  of  sheep  dip 
alone  my  flocks  look  nice  in  appearance.   I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  nice  results." 

Belle  Perrott .  Garbenrille,  Jan  14,1898.  'I  have  used  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  for  several  years,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  sheep  dip  I  ever  used.   It  is  a  positive  cure  for  scab." 

Herman  Miller,  Knight '*•  Ferry.  Jan.  21,  1898.  "It  affords  me  pleasure  to  highly  recommend  Cooper 
Sheep  Dip.  It  is  easy  on  the  sheep,  as  a  hot  dip  never  can  be.  It  improves  the  wool  and  gives  it  a  fine 
color.   It  cures  the  scab  and  benefits  the  sheep,  and  its  good  qualities  cannot  be  questioned." 

Kramer  Bros.,  Delano,  April  18,  1898.    "We  have  used  Cooper  Dip  and  find  it  very  satisfactory." 

E.  Jacob,  Visalia,  Feb.  1,  1898.  "From  a  careful  inspection  of  my  sheep  recently  made  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Cooper  Dip  is  in  every  respect  what  could  be  desired,  hence  my  renewed  indorsement." 

W.  S.  Robinson,  Bridgecille,  Jan.  30,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  on  my  flock  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  in  all  respects  find  it  far  superior  to  any  other  1  have  tried.  It  does  not  in- 
jure the  fleece  at  all;  in  fact,  leaves  it  in  perfect  condition." 

./.  B.  Faust,  Buchanan.  Feb.  7,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  for  quite  a  while,  and  find  it  all 
right.  I  find  it  preferable  to  all  other  dips,  particularly  on  its  wholesome  effect  on  the  growth  of  wool 
and  general  appearance  of  my  flock.    It  can't  be  beat." 

OREGON. 

./../.  Winn,  Monroe,  Feb.  if  1898,  "I  have  used  Cooper  Dip  with  good  success— 1  think  it  does  all 
that  is  claimed." 

A.  Smythe.  Arlington,  Feb.  2, 1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Dip  on  my  sheep  for  scab  for  several  years 
with  entire  satisfaction.  I  greatly  prefer  it  to  lime  and  salphur,  it  being  less  severe  on  the  sheep  and 
no  bad  effects  on  the  wool." 

A.  Wilhelnt  <fc  Sons.  Monroe,  Jan.  18,  1898.  "We  have  u*ed  Cooper  Dip  on  our  flocks,  and  find  it  the 
best  we  have  ever  used." 

C.  Cunningham.  Fort  Klamath.  Jan.  24,  1898.  "I  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  good  quali- 
ties of  Cooper  Dip.' 

F.  P.  Farnsworth,  Hard/nan,  March  25,  1898.  "We  have  used  Cooper  Dip  and  consider  it  very  supe- 
rior to  any  other  dip." 

W.  H.  Shepperd.  Halsey,  March  21,  1898.  '  I  dipped  for  ticks  and  Cooper  Dip  is  a  sure  cure  for 
them." 

W.  B.  Donaldson,  Dayville,  March  21,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  for  many  years  and  gladly  state 
that  I  prefer  it  to  all  others.   It  cures  scab  perfectly  and  gives  a  heavier  growth  of  wool." 

F.  W.  Burnett,  Monroe,  Feb.  2,  1898.  "I  can  speak  from  experience  when  speaking  of  the  Cooper 
Dip.   It  has  always  been  of  perfect  satisfaction." 

F.  M.  Philes.  Condon,  Feb.  25,  1898.  "I  have  used  Cooper  Dip  on  1800  head  and  find  that  it  is  all 
right  if  used  aocording  to  directions.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  lime  and  sulphur,  which  is  fast 
going  out  of  date." 


An  Even  Longer  List  of  Names  and  Testimonials  are  Published  from  NEVADA,  WYOMING,  UTAH,  TEXAS,  NEW  MEXICO,  MONTANA,  WASHINGTON.  IDAHO  AND  COLORADO. 

THE  VERDICT. 


After  such  an  array  of  conclusive  and  voluntary  evidence  from  the  leading  sheepmen  of  the  Western  States,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  t  he  verdict  ?  We  safely  leave  it  to  the  great 
jury  of  American  sheepmen  to  decide.  The  point  is  a  simple  one.  Is  Cooper  Dip  all  its  makers  claim,  and  does  the  evidence  of  its  patrons  clearly  prove  its  superiority  over  others,  taking  the 
Chief  points  of  merit  into  account,  namely:    CHEAPNESS,    EFFICIENCY,   EASE  OF  APPLICATION,   EFFECT  UPON  THE  WOOL,   SHRINKAGE  BY  DIPPING,  ETC. 


We  care 
the  laboratory  or 
evidence  which  must  be  that 


THE    EVIDENCE    IS    INCONTROVERTIBLY    IN    FAVOR    OF    COOPER  DIP. 

not  what  other  makers  may  claim  for  their  Dips.  We  care  less  for  the  many  slanderous  statements  they  make  about  Cooper  Dip.  The  test  of  the  Dip  is  in  the  open  Held,  not  in 
>r  in  the  newspaper,  but  by  "practical  application  upon  the  Hock  on  the  range,  and  on  this  point  we  are  satislied  that  sheepmen  will  give  us  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 

Cooper   Dip    is    Still    the    Best    on    the  Market. 
Agents  for  California  and  Nevada:  SHOOBERT,  BEALE  CO.,  216  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Webster  2 1-2  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 


2%  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine  made.  It  re- 
quires no  engineer.  All  expense  stops  when  engine  stops.  Ready  on 
five  minutes'  notice.  No  Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left 
alone,  while  running,  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Machin- 
ery of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm  and  other  purposes.  Send 
for  Special  Catalogue  and  Prices — Mailed  Free. 


We  have  the 
GEM  with 
Graphite 
Boxes,  Never 
Requiriug 
Oiling 


GEM 
STEEL 
WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed  Plate  and 
Divided  Boxes.  Truly  a  Gem  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.   It  combines 
Beauty,  Strength  and  Simplicity.   Governs  itself 
perfectly.   It  is  the  best  on  earth.   The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron.    Each  one  of 
our  GEM  windmills  Is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  re- 
funded.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
Is  mailed  free. 


Gould's  Triple  -  Acting  Pump 
and  Power  Combined. 

Pumping  water  Into  tank  for  sprinkling  roads,  also 
for  irrigation  purposes.  It  is  the  most  compact 
and  simple  outfit  yet  made. 

Gould's  Combined  Triple-Acting  Pump  and  Horse 
Power.  The  advantages  of  the  triple  type  of  Pump  were 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  when  operated  by 
horse  power.  The  operation  of  this  Pump  is  uniform  and 
smooth  and  entirely  free  from  that  jar  and  hitch  which  is 
so  trying  to  the  animal.  Pump  is  geared  14  to  1  and  is 
regularly  furnished  with  double  sweep,  to  which  one  or 
two  horses  may  be  attached.  This  outfit  is  especially 
adapted  to  individual  installations  and  offers  advantage 
over  wind  power  in  that  it  is  always  ready  for  use  aDd 
can  be  easily  transported.  You  are  capable  of  pumping 
5500  gallons  of  water  per  hour  with  this  outfit.  Send  for 
prices  and  catalogue. 


Centrifugal  Pumps  — All  Sizes. 


We  also  carry  the  largest  stock  of  PUMPS  in  America.  Pumps  for  Hand  and  Windmill,  Pumps  for 
Gas  or  Steam  Engines,  Electric  Motors,  or  other  power  conveyed  by  belt  or  cable,  Spraying  Pumps, 
Triplex  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary  Pumps,  Wine  Pumps,  and  many  others.  Also  Tanks,  Iron 
Pipe  and  Fittings.  Brass  Goods,  Hose  and  Fixtures,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  Sprinklers,  and  Gas 
and  Gasoline  Engines.   Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COJ 


The  Farmer's 
Wagon, 


If  any  man  needs  a  reliable  wagon 
more  than  another  it  Is  the  farmer.  He  does  not  use  a  wagon  every  day,  but  when  he 
does  use  it  he  wants  its  use  badly.  At  such  times  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a,  tire 
come  off,  a  hub  split,  a  felloe  break  and  the  wheel  "u:o  to  spokes"— a  general  break  down. 
The  disuse  of  a  wagon  for  a  few  days  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  crop.  THE  REMEDY  ? 
Buy  a  wagon  that  won't  break  down.  Thewheelisthe  vital  part  of  awagon. 

THE  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

with  its  broad  faced,  atagger  spoke,  low,  Hteel  wheels  is  clearly  the  safe 
thing  for  the  farmerto  buy.  It  is  low  and  easy  to  load— no  high  lift.  Will  stand 
any  load  you  wish  to  haul-  Don't  cut  in  or  rut  in  tne  fields  or  on  the  road— runs 
I  easy.  ELECTRIC  LOW  STEEL  WHEELS  makethe  old  wagon  new. 
Fit  any  skien.  Stand  anything  and  last  indefinitely.  Get  our  FREE  UOOK, 
"Furin  Savings"  and  read  all  about  them  and  other  things  of  interest. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,   Qulncy,  Ills* 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.    You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.   There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
but  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Babcock  Tester, 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  eachj 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  and  mal-' 
leable  iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rust. 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-acting,  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware with  each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  III, 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work ;  ] 

ind  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues, 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VtJ 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Inevitable. 


I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering 
trust 

That  God  is  God;  that  somehow,  true  and 
just 

His  plans  work  for  mortals.    Not  a  tear 
Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds 
dear,  ,  , 

Falls  from  his  grasp;  better  with  love  a  crust 
Than  living  in  dishonor;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man;  but  does  his  best, 
Nor  even  murmurs  at  his  humbler  lot, 
But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope  gives 
zest 

To  every  toiler.  He  alone  is  great 
Who  by" a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

—Sarah  Knowles  Bolton. 


The  Barberry  Hedge. 


The  front  porch  of  the  Loyd  farm- 
house faced  the  east.  Therefore,  at 
three  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
July,  it  lay  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
great  white  house.  Seated  among  the 
gay  cushions  of  the  hammock  was 
Patty  Loyd,  the  only  child  and  the 
heiress  of  the  broad  acres.  Patty  was 
a  pretty  dimpled  blonde  of  twenty.  In 
a  soft,  white  lawn,  with  her  chestunt 
hair  curling  away  from  her  low  brow, 
she  made  a  charming  picture. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  porch  was 
John  Manchester,  the  son  of  Richard 
Manchester,  whose  well-tilled  fields 
joined  Loyd  farm.  He  was  tall,  stal- 
wart and  dark,  while  his  thoughtful 
face  betokened  a  mind  alert  and  cul- 
tured. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
the  heliotrope  growing  on  a  flower- 
stand  at  John's  right.  The  beds  of 
geraniums  and  nasturtiums  made  glow- 
ing bits  of  color  on  the  velvety  green 
sward.  In  the  branches  of  a  great 
apple  tree  a  mother  robin  chirped 
drowsily  to  her  brood.  All' was  peace- 
ful and  free  from  discord. 

As  Seth  Loyd,  the  father  of  Patty, 
came  strolling  around  the  house,  coat- 
less  and  his  face  flushed  with  the  heat, 
he  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
traditional  tempter  of  our  common 
mother.  Still,  his  entrance  upon  the 
scene  was  almost  as  fatal  to  peace  and 
harmony. 

Mr.  Loyd  sat  down  upon  the  steps, 
fanning  himself  with  his  straw  hat. 

"  Hew!    Hot  weather  this,  John." 

"  Yes!  it's  good  for  corn,"  John  re- 
plied, affably.  He  did  not  particularly 
enjoy  the  society  of  Mr.  Loyd,  but  he 
was  Patty's  father. 

"  Yes,  somehow  it  don't  seem  to 
bring  on  that  air  piece  of  yourn  over 
there,"  pointing  off  to  the  north,  where 
a  corn  field  belonging  to  the  Manches- 
ter was  in  sight.  "  Poor  lay  for  crop, 
that.  What  ails  it?  You  progressive 
farmers  don't  seem  to  have  very  good 
crops  after  all  your  talk." 

The  hot  blood  colored  John's  cheeks. 
Mr.  Loyd  was  always  sneering  at  his 
and  his  father's  farming.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  speak  out  concern- 
ing the  corn.  In  the  young  man's  vexa- 
tion he  forgot  that  this  disagreeable 
neighbor  was  the  father  of  the  pretty 
girl  opposite. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  defiantly,  "that's 
plain  enough.  As  long  as  that  hedge 
of  yours  stands  there  we  can't  expect 
much  of  corps  in  the  field  next  to  it. 
Your  own  suffer  some,  but  the  wind 
favors  you." 

"Eh,  what's  that?  What  do  you 
mean?"  and  the  old  man  sat  bolt  up- 
right and  glared  at  John.  "  It  must  be 
your  college  learnin'  has  gone  to  your 
head." 

This  thrust  did  not  quiet  John.  His 
attendance  upon  the  State  Agricultural 
College  had  before  been  ridiculed  by 
Mr.  Loyd. 

"I don't  think  it  has.  It  may  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  cause  of  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  our  failures. 
You  may  uot  know,  sir,  that  research 
has  proven  that  the  pollen  of  the  bar- 
berry bush  is  hurtful  to  many  growing 
things.  Professor  Lutz  touched  on  the 
subject  while  I  was  at  college,  and  I 
this  summer  corresponded  with  him 
about  this  very  hedge.  He  assures  me 
that  it  is  a  damage  to  my  father's  farm, 
and  could  be  so  proved  in  court.  Bot- 


anists claim  that  this  variety  of  the 
barberry,  the   Berberidaca?  vulgaris, 

is — " 

Here  a  strange  noise  interrupted 
him.  It  was  a  cross  between  a  snort 
and  a  growl.  Only  astonishment  had 
kept  Seth  Loyd  quiet  thus  far.  The 
Latin  words,  however,  restored  his 
power  of  speech.  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  remarkable  agility,  considering 
his  sixty-five  years. 

"You  fool!"  he  shouted.  "You 
blamed  idiot!  You  never  had  any  more 
brains  than  your  father,  and  that  air 
schoolin'  has  spiled  'em.  It  is  a  lie, 
every  word  of  it." 

John,  too,  arose.  Before  he  could 
speak  Patty's  soft  voice  recalled  him 
to  himself. 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  can  you,  and  on 
Sunday,  too!  He  don't  mean  it,  John, 
I  know  he  don't." 

John  hesitated.  Yes,  it  was — well, 
injudicious  to  say  the  least,  to  anger 
Patty's  father.  He  bit  his  lips  and 
turned  half  apologetically  to  the  old 
man,  but  the  mischief  was  done. 

"You  keep  still,  miss,"  to  Patty. 
"  As  for  you,  young  man,  you  walk. 
Don't  you  never  put  foot  on  my  farm 
ag  in.  Hedge  hurt  your  corn!  That 
hedge  has  always  been  an  eyesore  to 


your  father.  I'll  defend  it,  you 
scoundrel.  Yes,  sir,  defend  it  with  the 
last  cent  of  my  money  and  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood." 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  him.  Rage  increased.  John  was 
obliged  to  obey  him  and  depart.  He 
humbly  asked  Patty's  pardon,  and  re- 
ceived assurance  of  her  continued 
friendship,  even  while  her  father  was 
ordering  him  never  to  speak  to  her 
again.  John  strode  out  of  the  gate  and 
down  the  road,  and  Patty,  her  blue 
eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  took  re- 
fuge in  her  own  room. 

Seth  Loyd  strode  into  the  cool, 
quaint,  old-fashioned  sitting  room, 
where  his  wife  was  indulging  in  her 
Sunday  afternoon  nap.  Mrs.  Loyd  was 
a  meek  little  woman,  who  always 
managed  to  fan  the  flame  of  her  hus- 
band's anger  by  her  ill-timed  efforts  to 
extinguish  it.  When  his  story  was  told, 
she  said,  stearfully: 

"  Oh,  Seth,  I  jest  wouldn't.  Like  as 
not,  the  Manchesters  will  go  to  law, 
and  how  it  would  sound  for  folks  to  say 
you  was  arrested." 

This  only  made  matters  worse.  Mr. 
Loyd  brought  his  hands  together  with 
a  resounding  slap,  and  shouted: 

"I    wish  they'd  try  it.    I'll  show 


Dick  Manchester  who's  got  the  most 
money,  him  or  me!  " 

"Oh,  father,  don't  talk  so,"  and  Mrs. 
Loyd  wiped  a  tear  from  her  cheek.  "I 
'most  know  Patty  likes  John,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  our  girl's  heart  hurt  for 
all  the  hedges  in  the  country." 

This  remark  was  the  one  thing 
needed  to  raise  the  passion  of  Seth 
Loyd  to  white  heat.  Notwithstanding 
his  long  trusteeship  in  the  litte  church 
near  by,  he  swore,  with  an  awful  oath, 
that  Patty  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Manchesters. 

As  for  John,  he  also  acted  unwisely. 
He  went  straight  home,  finding  his 
father  lying  under  the  great  walnut 
tree  which  shaded  the  lawn,  he  told 
him  the  whole  story. 

Richard  Manchester  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  his  neighbor.  John 
was  an  only  child;  as  the  boy  had  been 
motherless  since  his  brith  there  was 
little  his  father  had  denied  him.  But 
as  he  listened,  the  face  of  the  elder 
man  grew  hard  and  stern.  This  was  not 
the  first  trouble  between  Seth  Loyd 
and  himself.  Manchester's  more  pro- 
gressive ways  of  farming  had  always 
been  ridiculed  by  the  old  man,  and 
more  especially  had  this  been  the  case 
in  the  last  few  years  since  these  very 
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ways  had  begun  to  bring  in  large  re- 
turns. The  hedge  had  already  been  a 
source  of  dispute,  as  it  took  the  place 
of  a  line  fence,  and  had,  when  small, 
often  been  passed  over  and  trodden  on 
by  Manchester's  cattle. 

"  I  think  I've  stood  enough  fromSeth 
Loyd,"  Mr.  Manchester,  senior,  said, 
firmly.  "  I  believe  I'll  test  the  matter 
of  the  hedge  in  the  courts,  although  I 
am  opposed,  on  general  principles,  to 
lawing.  You  kept  Professor  Lutz's 
letters,  didn't  you,  John?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but — " 

"But  what?  "  the  father  asked,  im- 
patiently. "I  hope  old  Loyd  did  not 
frighten  you." 

"I  don't  think  I  am  afraid,"  John 
answered,  smiling  a  little.  "  But  there's 
Pattv." 

"Patty?  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  Well,  John, 
I'll  go  a  little  slow  for  your  sake,  but 
Seth  Loyd  will  never  overlook  what 
happened  to-day." 

Time  proved  the  truth  of  Richard 
Manchester's  words.  Seth  Loyd  let  no 
opportunity  of  annoying  his  neighbor  go 
unimproved.  Several  times  hot  words 
passed  between  the  two  men. 

John  and  Patty  met  at  church  and 
various  social  ways.  There  was  little 
chance  for  conversation,  and  John 
determined  to  see  the  girl  alone  and 
come  to  a  definite  understanding  with 
her.    Fortune  soon  favored  him. 

One  sunny  afternoon  he  was  drilling 
wheat.  As  he  turned  his  team  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  trim  little  figure 
in  dark  blue  strolling  leisurely  along 
the  road  only  a  few  rods  from  him. 

John  tied  his  horse  to  a  convenient 
tree,  hurried  across  the  field,  leaped 
over  the  fence,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  beech  when 
Patty  approached. 

"  Come  Patty,  and  sit  down  here," 
he  said,  imperatively.  "  I  must  talk  to 
you,  and  there's  no  telling  when  I  can 
see  you  again." 

Patty  obeyed  unquestioningly,  and 
he  took  his  place  at  her  side.  The  sun- 
light peered  down  at  them  through  the 
screen  of  silver-green  leaves,  bringing 
out  glints  of  brightness  in  Patty's 
hair,  and  in  the  goldenrod  in  her  lap, 
and  a  squirrel  paused  to  eye  them 
curiously;  but  they  heeded  none  of 
of  these.  There,  once  more,  the  story 
of  love  was  told,  the  story  each  retell- 
ing of  which  is  the  crown  of  some  life. 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,  John,"  Patty  said, 
her  cheeks  aglow,  "but  papa  will 
never,  never  consent,  and  I  dare  not 
oppose  him." 

They  talked  for  a  long  time.  John 
wished  to  go  straight  to  Seth  Loyd  and 
tell  him  of  the  engagement,  but  Patty 
would  not  consent. 

"We  must  wait,"  she  said.  "Any 
more  trouble  would  break  mamma's 
heart.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  come 
out,  but,  John,  I  will  always  be  true 
to  you." 

With  this  John  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent. Patty  bade  him  a  tearful  fare- 
well and  went  on  her  way.  He  sighed 
as  he  went  back  across  the  field.  Surely 
it  was  hard  that  two  young  lives  should 
be  overshadowed  by — yes,  by  a  bar- 
berry hedge.  John  smiled  and  threw 
back  his  shoulders  proudly.  He  would 
wait  patiently  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
end  Patty  should  be  his  wife. 

The  autumn  wore  away,  and  still  the 
trouble  about  the  hedge  increased.  Mr. 
Loyd  was  planning  to  set  another 
barberry  hedge  between  his  farm  and 
Manchester's.  When  Richard  learned 
this  he  consulted  a  lawyer,  and  the 
trouble  was  further  from  a  peaceful 
settlement  than  ever. 

On  a  fosty  morning  late  in  November 
Mr.  Loyd  started  for  the  corn  field, 
which  lay  at  the  extreme  back  part  of 
his  large  farm.  He  was  not  feeling 
well,  so  he  hitched  a  horse  to  his  cart 
and  drove  back  along  the  lane  until  he 
reached  the  field  where  the  huskers 
were  busy.  Hitching  the  horse  to  the 
fence,  he  went  forward  to  inspect  the 
work. 

When  Seth  Loyd  drove  back  along 
the  lane  he  was  in  a  bad  humor.  There 
was  no  use  in  closing  his'  eyes  to  the 
fact — his  farm  was  not  doing  as  well  as 
when  he  was  able  to  personally  give 
it  his  attention. 

"  Everything  is  going  to  ruin,"  he 
muttered,  shivering  as  the  raw  wind 


smote  his  face.  "  If  I  jest  had  a  son! 
Not  but  Patty's  a  girl  any  man  might 
be  proud  of,  but  a  boy  would  look  after 
things  for  me.  There,  I  believe  the 
top's  blowed  plump  off  of  that  stack 
of  clover  seed.  I  told  a  Collins  it  wasn't 
right,  but  you  never  see  a  hired  man 
you  can  tell  anything  these  days." 

He  drove  his  horse  through  the  open 
gate  and  across  the  field  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stack.  The  young  horse 
threw  up  her  head  impatiently  at  be- 
ing turned  aside  from  her  way  to  the 
barn. 

The  field  was  the  one  separated  from 
the  Manchester  farm  by  the  disputed 
hedge.  Seth  Loyd  glanced  compla- 
cently at  the  neatly  trimmed  shrubs. 

"  Look  pretty  well  in  spite  of  Dick 
Manchester's  grumbling.  I'll  show 
him— hey,  there,  Topsy!  Whoa!  Whoa, 
I  say!  " 

A  flock  of  his  own  turkeys  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  barberry  hedge.  The 
patriarch  of  the  flock,  a  hugh  bronze 
gobbler,  advanced  in  the  front  of  the 
horse,  his  wings  spread  and  his  shrill 
voice  raised. 

Topsy  shied.  The  angry  voice  of  her 
master  and  the  jerk  of  the  lines  added 
to  her  excitement.  A  moment  later 
she  was  running  wildly  across  the  field, 
with  Seth  Loyd  vainly  pulling  at  the 
reins  and  shouting  for  help. 

The  old  man  was  sorely  frightened. 
Directly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which 
Topsy  was  descending  at  breakneck 
speed  was  a  narrow  gully  in  which 
stones  and  refuse  had  been  thrown. 
There  the  cart  would  be  overturned. 
Certain  death  awaited  him  unless  the 
horse  was  stopped. 

She  was  stopped.  A  man  leaped 
over  the  hedge,  strong  hands  caught 
Topsy's  bits,  and  John  Manchester's 
voice  bade  Mr.  Loyd  dismount. 

He  did  so,  catching  his  foot  and  fall- 
ing headlong.  By  the  time  he  had  re- 
gained his  feet  the  men  who  had  been 
working  in  the  field  with  John  had 
reached  the  spot.  One  of  these  held 
the  horse  by  the  head,  the  rest  were 
gathered  about  a  figure  which  lay 
prone  upon  the  ground. 

"Eh,  what's  the  matter?"  Mr. 
Loyd  asked,  making  his  way  for- 
ward. 

"That  brute  of  a  horse  has  about 
killed  John,"  one  of  the  men  said. 
"  His  arm  is  broken,  besides  that  hurt 
on  this  head,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else." 

John  Manchester  opened  his  eyes,  and 
supported  by  one  of  his  companions, 
struggled  to  a  sitting  posture.  Al- 
though suffering  severe  pain,  he  smiled 
faintly  when  he  met  the  gaze  of  Seth 
Loyd. 

"Hope  you'll  excuse  my  trespass- 
ing," he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  I 
really  forgot  under  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  that  you  had  forbidden 
my  coming  on  your  premises." 

The  words  died  away  on  his  lips, 
and  he  sank  back,  pale  and  speechless. 
Seth  Loyd's  wrinkled  face  worked 
piteously  as  he  turned  to  the  group  of 
men. 

"  He  hain't  dead,  is  he?  'Cause  if  he 
is,  'twas  me  and  the  barberry  hedge 
that  killed  him." 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when 
John  Manchester  woke  from  a  trou- 
bled sleep.  The  doctor  had  pronounced 
his  injuries  serious,  but  not  dangerous. 
Some  one  was  sitting  close  by  his  bed, 
and  he  slowly  turned  his  aching  head 
to  see  who  it  was. 

"  How  are  you  feeling,  dear?  "  and 
Patty  bent  over  the  pillow. 

"You  here,  Patty!  Oh,  my  darling, 
what  does  it  mean?  " 

"Hush,  you  are  not  to  talk.  Papa 
sent  me  here  to  help  take  care  of  you. 
It's  all  right,  John.  He,  he  said,"  and 
the  blushing  face  dropped  low,  "  that 
you  must  get  well  enough  for  a  wed- 
ding on  Christmas.  That  isn't  all.  See, 
John,"  and  she  darted  to  the  window 
and  raised  the  shade. 

The  barberry  hedge  was  in  plain 
sight.  John  saw  the  teams  and  hired 
men  of  Mr.  Loyd  hard  at  work  pulling 
up  the  sbrubs  by  the  roots. 

"Papa  said  to  tell  you  and  your 
father  that  the  barberry  hedge  and 
the  trouble  it  made  were  things  of  the 
past,"  Patty  said,  slipping  her  soft 
hand  into  that  of  her  lover. 
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Two  Points  of  View. 


Said  the  grave  gray  goose  to  her  gosling  gay ; 

"Don't  walk  so  queer  and  jerky  I 
Just  glide,  or  people  along  the  way 

May  mistake  you  for  a  turkey  !  " 

Quoth  Madam  Turkey  :    "  Don't  walk  so  flat ! 

Do  move  with  more  animation, 
My  soul  They'll  think  you're  a  gosling!  That 

Would  be  such  a  mortification !  " 


Sticking  to  a  Good  Position. 


John  Wanamaker,  writing  in  the 
True  Philadelphian,  declares  his  opinion 
that  men,  for  the  most  part,  get  what 
they  are  worth.  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world,  he  says,  to  find  a 
clean,  strong,  earnest,  upright  young 
man — they're  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 
I  had  a  boy  working  for  me  at  three 
dollars  a  week,  and  one  day  his  father, 
who  was  loom  boss  in  a  factory,  came 
to  see  me  and  said  he  guessed  he'd 
take  his  boy  out;  he  could  make  more 
in  the  factory. 

"  How  much?    I  asked. 

"Pour  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  let  him  alone  and  he'll  be 
getting  five  a  week  here  after  awhile." 

When  the  boy  was  getting  eight 
dollars  the  father  came  again,  and 
again  I  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  boy 
with  me.  When  the  boy  was  getting 
ten  dollars  a  week  the  father  came 
again  and  said  he  was  going  to  take 
the  boy  away. 

"  What  for?" 

"  He  isn't  making  money  enough." 
1 '  What  will  you  do  with  him?  " 
"  Put  him  in  the  factory." 
"  How  much  will  he  get?  " 
"  Twelve  dollars  first;  fifteen  after- 
ward." 

"  Any  more?  " 

"  Yes,  he  may  get  to  be  a  loom  boss." 

"  What  will  he  make  then?  " 

"Seventy-five  dollars  a  month." 

"  Well,  then  lot  the  boy  alone;  he'll 
be  getting  a  hundred  a  month  here 
some  day." 

I  had  the  hardest  work  to  get  that 
man  to  leave  his  boy;  but  we  are  now 
paying  the  young  man  $1000  a  month. 

Mutton,  like  beef,  may  be  under- 
done, though  it  requires  longer  cooking 
than  rare  beef;  but  lamb,  like  veal  and 
pork,  should  be  thoroughly  cooked.  A 
loin,  saddle  or  breast  of  mutton  re- 
quires fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound, 
but  a  leg  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  if  baked  in  a  slow  oven. 
Boiled,  fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient. 
The  skin  should  always  be  taken  off. 
Parsley  or  celery  tips  are  a  suitable 
garnish.  Scraped  horseradish  is  some- 
times used  with  the  saddle.  Currant 
or  rather  sour  plum  or  barberry  jelly 
is  an  excellent  sauce  to  accompany 
mutton  or  lamb. 


Those  troublesome  complaints,  soft 
corns,  are  especially  apt  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  warm  weather.  The  best 
treatment  for  them  is  dryness.  The 
thorough  use  of  the  towel  with  a  little 
powder  and  a  bit  of  soft  absorbent  cot- 
ton, renewed  night  and  morning,  will 
usually  promptly  exterminate  them. 

That  bigness  is  not  greatness. 

Not  what  we  think  or  say,  but  what 
we  do,  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
world.  Let,  then,  the  thinker  do  and 
the  doer  think. — McNulty. 


Pie  Story. 

The  best  pie  story  that  we  have 
heard  in  a  long  time  is  one  related  by 
W.  S.  Lowden  of  Weavervile  while  on 
a  visit  here  this  week.  Mr.  Lowden 
has  many  reminiscences  of  early  days 
at  his  tongue's  end,  and  he  relates 
them  in  an  interesting  manner. 

The  story  in  question  is  regarding 
a  party  of  men  who,  some  time 
in  the  fifties,  were  engaged  in  mining. 
Three  of  the  party  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  hard  lot  of  the  miners,  and  it 
was  quite  difficult  for  them  to  perform 
their  part.  Among  the  camp  supplies 
was  a  sack  of  dried  apples.  So  one 
day  the  three  men  mentioned  above 
made  the  proposition  to  the  balance  of 
the  party  that  if  they  would  divide  up 
the  camp  supplies  and  give  them  the 
sack  of  apples  and  some  flour  they 
would  go  into  the  pie  business. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  three 
soon  opened  up  a  pie  stand  in  Shasta, 
selling  dried  apple  pies  for  $4  apiece. 
As  a  result  of  this  venture  the  party 
cleaned  up  $2000  before  the  bag  of 
apples  was  exhausted. — Redding  Free 
Press. 

Why  Anglo-Saxons  Win. 


In  "Westward,  Ho,"  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  story  of  the  Elizabethan  wars 
with  Spain,  he  explains  why  the  Eng- 
lish so  often  got  the  better  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  odds  were  against 
them.  He  claims  the  superiority  of 
ships,  their  better  gunnery  and  greater 
weight  of  metal;  the  agility  with  which 
they  could  be  managed,  because  of 
their  rig,  but  he  counts  as  the  dis- 
tinctive advantage  the  finer  quality  of 
the  men.  Each,  he  says,  "fought  for 
himself,  with  the  self-help  and  self-re- 
spect of  a  Yankee  ranger,  and  once 
bidden  to  his  work  was  trusted  to  carry 
it  out  by  his  own  wit  as  best  he  could. 
In  one  word,  he  was  a  free." 

This  reads  like  an  extract  from  a 
paper  of  to-day  concerning  the  Manila 
affair,  and  the  instructions  to  the  Yan- 
kee who  won  his  admiralship  by  the 
possession  of  the  same  good,  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  qualities. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Flagged  the  Train. 


George  Faulkner,  the  14-year-old  son 
of  G.  W.  Faulkner  of  Altamont,  has 
just  been  rewarded  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  with  a  check  for  $100 
for  his  presence  of  mind  and  bravery 
in  flagging  a  passenger  train  near  that 
place  recently,  thus  probably  prevent- 
ing a  train  wreck  and  loss  of  life.  The 
boy  discovered  that  a  fire  had  destroyed 
several  ties  of  the  track  on  a  bend  of 
the  road,  leaving  the  same  too  weak 
to  support  a  train  passing  over  them. 
He  hurried  up  the  road  and  using  his 
shirt  for  a  flag  stopped  the  train. 


First  Tramp — Ho,  you  were  in  a 
restaurant  last  night. 

Second  Ditto — Not  on  your  life! 

First  Tramp — You  needn't  tell  me — 
you've  got  a  new  hat  on. 

"Did  the  soldiers  appreciate  those 
nightshirts  we  sent  them  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so  ;  they  used  them  to 
clean  their  guns." 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Laws  Governing  Water  Rights, 
Etc, 

To  thk  Editor  : — Please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  in  your  paper  as  early  as  possi- 
ble and  oblige  a  constant  reader  of  your  valu- 
able journal:  1.  What  is  meant  by  filing  on 
water  I  2.  How  does  it  affect  my  interest  in 
a  stream  of  water!  8.  How  does  it  affect  my 
neighbors  on  either  side  J  4.  Can  I  file  on 
more  than  one  stream  I  5.  Where  is  the  filing 
done  and  at  what  cost;  To  illustrate  :  I  have 
homesteaded  a  claim  through  which  runs  a 
constant  creek  with  two  tributaries;  a  large 
ranch  below  me;  Government  land— possibly, 
but  not  probably,  locatable  —above  me.  I  wish 
to  maintain  and  assure  my  water  supply. 

Humboldt  county.  Reader. 

ANSWER  BY  JUDGE  CURTIS  H.  LINDLEY  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1.  "  Filing  on  water  "  is  probably  an 
expression  in  the  local  vernacular,  in- 
dicating one  of  the  acts  to  be  performed 
in  appropriating  the  water  of  a  run- 
ning stream  for  some  useful  or  bene- 
ficial purpose;  that  is,  filing  for  record 
in  the  Recorder's  office  a  notice  of  ap- 
propriation. 

2  and  3.  The  laws  of  California  pro- 
vide that  the  right  to  use  the  running 
water  in  a  river  or  stream  or  down  a 
canyon  or  ravine  may  be  acquired  by 
appropriation.  The  courts  of  this  State 
construe  this  to  mean  that  the  running 
water  of  the  stream  may  be  taken  out 
of  it  and  carried  elsewhere  for  use,  pro- 
vided that 

(a)  The  land  through  which  the 
stream  flows  below  the  place  of  in- 
tended diversion  is  Government  land, 
unoccupied  or  unclaimed  under  any  of 
the  public  land  laws;  or 

{!>)  If  claimed  under  such  laws,  the 
attempted  appropriation  must  be  of 
such  quantity  and  for  such  uses  and 
purposes  as  will  not  appreciably  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  or  impair  the  quality 
of  the  water  as  it  flows  to  the  land  of 
the  lower  proprietor.  In  other  words, 
after  lands  of  the  public  domain  have 
passed  into  private  ownership,  or 
rights  to  such  lands  have  been  initiated 
under  the  public  land  laws,  no  subse- 
quent appropriation  of  the  water  flow- 
ing through  them  can  diminish  or  im- 
pair the  rights  of  such  prior  riparian 
proprietor. 

What  is  an  excessive  appropriation 
or  an  impairment  of  quality  or  an  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  the  lower 
proprietor  depends  entirely  upon  the 
facts  surrounding  each  particular  case. 

4.  Subject  to  the  qualifications  above 
stated,  a  party  may  "  file "  upon  as 
many  streams  as  he  pleases. 

5.  A  person  desiring  to  appropriate 
water  must  post  a  notice  in  writing  in 
a  conspicuous  place  at  the  point  of  in- 
tending diversion,  stating  therein,  first, 
that  he  claims  the  water  there  flowing, 
to  the  extent  of  a  given  number  of 
inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pres- 
sure; second,  the  purposes  for  which  he 
claims  it,  and  the  place  of  intended  use; 
third,  the  means  by  which  he  intends 
to  divert  it,  and  the  size  of  the  flume, 
ditch,  pipe  or  aqueduct  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  divert  it.  A  copy  of  the  no- 
tice must,  within  ten  days  after  it  is 
posted,  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  the  county  in  which  it  is 
posted.  So  far  as  the  expense  of  this 
is  concerned,  it  is  merely  nominal. 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  posting 
of  the  notice,  the  claimant  must  com- 
mence the  construction  of  his  works 
and  prosecute  the  same  diligently  to 
completion,  unless  interrupted  by 
snows  or  rain.  As  between  two  appro- 
priators,  the  first  in  time  is  first  in 
right. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  the  law  of 
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water  as  administered  in  California. 
It  is  an  expert  statement  from  a  law- 
yer eminent  in  his  profession,  the  mat- 
ter being  deemed  of  sufficient  general 
importance  to  warrant  extended  and 
authoritative  reply.  It  may  interest 
our  readers  to  announce  that  Judge 
Lindley  has  accepted  an  honorary  pro- 
fessorship of  mining  and  irrigation  law 
in  the  University  of  California,  and 
lectures  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
3:45  o'clock.  The  lectures  are  being 
very  largely  attended. 

The  Irrigation  Congress. 

As  foreshadowed  in  last  week's  Rural 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress  as- 
sembled at  Cheyenne  on  Thursday  last, 
and  the  proceedings  at  the  opening 
sessions  are  at  hand. 

The  Opening. — President  J.  M.  Carey 
of  Wyoming  called  the  meeting  to 
order  in  the  opera  house,  which  was 
very  neatly  decorated  with  products  of 
irrigation.  An  entertaining  address 
of  welcome  was  given  by  Governor 
Richards,  who  briefly  reviewed  the  ag- 
ricultural history  of  the  State  and  out- 
lined the  work  which  the  congress 
might  take  up  of  special  interest  to 
Wyoming. 

Responses  to  the  Governor's  address 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Logan  of  Ari- 
zona, Professor  Churchill  and  Judge 
Emory  of  Kansas,  Allen  and  Dough- 
erty of  Nebraska,  Dr.  Young  of  Utah 
and  Mr.  Field  of  Colorado.  Following 
the  responses  committees  on  perma- 
nent organization  and  credentials  were 
appointed,  one  from  each  State  repre- 
sented. An  encouraging  feature  of 
the  congress  was  found  in  the  presence 
of  all  of  the  officers,  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Carey  of  Wyoming,  Secre- 
tary Frost  of  Minnesota,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary McCutcbeon  and  Reading  Clerk 
Maxson  of  Nebraska. 

Organization. — The  afternoon  session 
began  with  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees on  credentials  and  permanent  or- 
ganization, which  were  adopted.  The 
following  permanent  officers  were 
elected  :  President,  Joseph  M.  Carey, 
Wyoming ;  first  vice-president,  Dr. 
S.  B.  Young,  Utah;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, S.  A.  Cochran,  South  Dakota  ; 
third  vice-president,  S.  M.  Knox,  Illi- 
nois ;  national  lecturer,  O.  A.  McCutch- 
eon,  Michigan  ;  assistant  national  lec- 
turer, G.  H.  Maxwell,  California; 
press  clerk,  Frank  Bond,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Annual  Address. — President  Carey  in 
his  address  took  the  position  that  un- 
fortunately only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  comprehend  the  extent  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
quires, for  successful  agricultural  pur- 
suits, artificial  irrigation.  If  the  arid 
portions  were  separated  from  the  other 
part  of  the  United  States  it  would  in 
itself  be  an  empire,  and  would  on  the 
maps  of  the  world  appear  to  be  the 
much  greater  territory. 

Country  Which  Needs  Irrigation. — The 
country  which  would  be  benefited  by 
artificial  irrigation  in  the  growing  of 
crops  is  not  less  than  1800  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  1000  miles  from  north 
to  south.  This  great  area  could  be  di- 
vided into  nearly  forty  political  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  would  be  of  the 
size  of  the  Empire  State. 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska,  is  directly  interested  in 
the  subjects  which  this  congress  will 
consider.  To  the  people  living  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  these  questions,  of 
all  questions,  are  the  most  important. 
Seventeen  States  and  Territories  are 
now  asking  :  How  can  we  best  reclaim 
our  arid  lands  and  make  them  capable 
of  supporting  the  increasing  popula- 
tion ?  What  legislation,  national  and 
State,  it  requires  ? 

National  Problems.  —  The  question 
daily  arises  with  the  national  legisla- 
tor :  "Is  it  better  for  the  nation  to  di- 
rectly undertake  the  construction  of 
great  irrigation  canals,  dams,  reser- 
voirs, etc.,  and  then  parcel  out  the 
lands  so  reclaimed  in  small  tracts 
among  those  seeking  homes,  or  is  it 


better  to  cede  the  lands  without  re- 
strictions or  conditions  directly  to  the 
States  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  is 
it  wiser  to  pass  laws  with  restrictions 
and  conditions,  but  such  as  will  en- 
courage the  individual  and  the  corpora- 
tion to  undertake  the  work  of  reclama- 
tion ?"  Much  may  be  said  in  support 
of  either  of  these  propositions.  They 
are  now  live  questions,  and  are  press- 
ing themselves  upon  the  consideration 
of  Congress. 

This  is  a  Government  of  the  people, 
and  the  nation  must  be  at  all  times 
most  deeply  concerned  for  the  increase 
that  annually  takes  place  in  its  popula- 
tion. The  nation  I  do  not  think  will 
belie  its  record ;  it  will  meet  the  ob- 
stacles and  remove  them.  The  lands 
which  do  not  require  irrigation  are 
nearly  all  occupied.  To  make  room  for 
the  increase  and  influx  of  population 
mammoth  irrigation  works  must  be 
constructed. 

The  Country  Accessible. — The  great 
country  until  recently  unoccupied  save 
by  roving  bands  of  Indians  and  a  few 
mining  settlements,  is  now  well  tra- 
versed by  railroad  lines,  and  among 
them  are  great  continental  roads.  On 
these  railroads,  every  few  miles,  are 
young  cities,  towns  and  villages,  made 
and  inhabited  by  enterprising  people. 
These  people  are  not  contented  to  stand 
still ;  they  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive people  of  the  most  progressive 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  they 
are  willing  to  venture  and  take 
chances ;  the  country  thereabout, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  is  being  rapidly 
occupied  by  the  ranchman  and  farmer. 
These  enterprising  people  are  urging 
the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  they 
believe  is  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions as  they  are  now  found  in  these 
States  and  Territories. 

Demonstrations  of  Success. — We  who 
have  experimented  and  cultivated  the 
soil  in  any  one  of  the  arid  States  and 
Territories  may,  to  some  extent,  meas- 
ure the  possibilities  of  the  country 
which  was  considered  so  barren  and 
worthless  for  purposes  of  cultivation  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  none  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
but  what  has  within  its  borders  great 
irrigation  plants,  great  and  small  fields 
in  bearing  which  would  be  deserted 
save  and  except  for  the  irrigating 
ditch  and  canal,  which  have  reclaimed 
them  from  a  most  unproductive  condi- 
tion to  one  of  great  fertility. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
possibilities  of  these  States,  we  only 
assert  what  we  knpw — that  the  broad 
acres  which  will  be  cultivated  will  be 
enumerated  by  the  million,  and  that 
their  numbers  will  only  be  limited  by 
the  supply  of  water  that  may  be  made 
available.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
total  acreage  that  may  be  reclaimed 
may  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  area,  yet  the  small  acreage  com- 
paratively, brought  under  the  control 
of  the  husbandman,  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  other 
great  natural  resources  other  than 
those  of  agriculture,  thereby  building 
up  communities  of  varied  industries  and 
providing  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens. 

What  Is  Still  to  Be  Done. — Irrigation 
for  the  most  part  is  still  primitive.  In 
many  of  the  States  only  from  the  small 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

TT.   YXl.   JACKSON   dk.  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  »»8  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Macbeth  makes  half  the 
lamp-chimneys  ;  and  half  the 
dealers  won't  sell  'em,  be- 
cause they  don't  break. 
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streams  have  the  waters  been  diverted, 
the  great  streams  having  only  been 
touched.  For  the  full  development  and 
utilization  of  all  the  water  that  flows 
in  their  beds  it  will  require  immense 
expenditures  of  labor  and  capital.  Ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  on 
the  underground  sheets  of  water  have 
only  been  sufficient  to  show  that  under- 
ground streams  exist,  and  that  their 
capacity  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  acreage. 

Failures  and  Successes. — We  hear  of 
failures  ;  many  will  say  that  in  their 
endeavors  they  have  lost  their  capital 
and  labor.  In  great  undertakings  there 
have  always  been  some  bitter  disap- 
pointments and  failures.  This  will  oc- 
cur in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
All  railroad  building  has  not  brought 
large  returns.  The  great  canals  of 
half  a  century  ago  for  transportation 
purposes  have  been  largely  abandoned. 
Why  should  we  expect  all  irrigation 
enterprises  from  their  inception  to  be 
successful  (  We,  however,  say  that 
irrigation  works,  properly  located  and 
well  constructed,  are  always  a  success, 
for  they  do  when  operated  turn  the 
desert  into  a  garden  and  supplant  bar- 
renness with  fertility,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  change  the  parched  and  thirsty 
plains  into  harvest  fields  producing 
profitable  crops.  These  changes  are 
ever  a  delight  to  the  human  eye. 


THE   POULTRY  YARD. 

Some  California  Experiences. 


Three  years  ago,  writes  F.  P.  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  I  started  to  breed 
market  poultry.  The  first  year  we  will 
pass  over,  the  second  was  a  little  bet- 
ter, although  not  on  a  paying  basis;  it 
showed  me  where  my  mistakes  were 
and  how  to  remedy  them.  My  greatest 
trouble  with  chickens  was  their  dying 
from  various  causes,  principally  indi- 
gestion; thus  throwing  back  those  which 
did  not  die,  so  as  not  to  have  them 
ready  in  time  for  market.  One  thing, 
however,  I  observed:  there  were  al- 
ways some  (sometimes  very  few)  which 
seemed  to  thrive,  whether  rain  or  sun- 
shine, soft  or  dry  food.  To  find  out  the 
parent  bird  was  the  next  step,  and  she 
generally  turned  out  to  be  "always 
wanting  to  sit,"  that  is  to  say,  she 
would  always  lay  fifteen  to  twenty 
eggs  when  she  went  off  for  a  vacation. 
Besides,  I  found  that  eggs  from  one 
poultry  house  hatched  stronger  chicks 
than  from  another  house,  and  these 
could  stand  forcing  so  as  to  produce 
early  broilers. 

The  climate  here  is  rather  peculiar; 
often  in  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary the  temperature  will  be  70°  to  75° 
at  noon,  and  perhaps  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  at  five  to  six  the  next  morning. 
My  poultry  house,  that  I  put  up  myself, 
is  built  of  matched  lumber.  Another 
house,  built  years  ago  by  my  predeces- 
sor, has  laths  2  feet  long  the  whole 
length  of  the  front,  otherwise  it  is  tight 
and  warm.  I  had  fifty  B.  Leghorns  in 
this  house  and  forty  P.  Rocks  in  the 
former. 

Purchased  Foods. — I  buy  foodstuffs 
cheap,  which  I  formerly  thought,  were 
of  no  value  for  poultry.  Generally  I 
am  able  to  get  beans  at  $7  to  $8  per 
ton;  these  are  ground  with  oats  for  $3 
(grinding  price),  and  $13  to  $15  per  ton 
for  oats.  This,  with  a  little  corn  and  50 
per  cent  of  bran  and  middlings  at  $13 
to  $19  respectively,  constitutes  my  gen- 
eral grain  bill,  with  occasionally  a  little 
linseed  cake  for  a  change.  Alfalfa  and 
wild  clover  are  growing  all  over  the 
orchard  until  they  are  killed  by  the  cul- 
tivator in  May;  1500  cabbages,  two  tons 
of  potatoes  and  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
carrots  and  rutabagas  are  also  raised 
for  their  sole  benefit;  100  pounds  of 
boiled  horse  meat  per  week,  and  some- 
times a  little  wheat,  constitute  their 
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bill  of  fare.  Wheat,  however,  is  too 
dear,  so  I  use  a  good  deal  of  barley. 
We  (for  there  are  two  of  us — wife  and  I) 
raised  last  year  980  broilers  and  288 
Pekin  ducks.  Our  incubators  hatched 
4400  fertile  hen  eggs,  so  by  the  above 
you  will  see  that  ?5  per  cent  died,  rais- 
ing only  25  per  cent  to  market  size. 
Of  ducks  we  raised  33  per  dent,  but  un- 
less young  ducks  can  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket by  February,  when  the  price  is 
from  $6  to  $6.50  per  dozen,  it  does  not 
pay.  In  the  summer  months  ducks  are 
worth  only  $3  per  dozen  here.  Al- 
though we  still  raise  some  ducklings, 
we  depend  on  broilers  (large  size)  to 
pay  the  bill  from  January  to  June. 

Feeding  for  Eggs. — If  I  wish  plenty 
of  eggs  form  my  Leghorns  I  feed  them 
soft  food  every  morning,  give  them  a 
free  run  in  alfalfa  during  the  day,  with 
barley,  wheat  and  little  corn  for  supper. 
I  keep  roosters  running  with  them, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
attend  to  business  and  start  in  early 
after  moulting^fact,  sometimes  be- 
fore this  process  in  completed.  These 
birds  are  all  kept  roosting  in  the 
poultry  house.  My  breeding  stock  for 
broilers  consists  of  selected  hens,  pure 
bred  P.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  These 
hens  have  all  been  selected  because 
most  of  their  eggs  hatch  well,  and  the 
chicks  grow  rapidly.  I  have  bred  most 
of  them  if  not  all  on  the  place;  they  are 
two  to  three  years  old,  weigh  from  6 
to  6£  pounds  each,  and  are  more  or 
less  of  a  pugnacious  disposition;  they 
are  in  five  flocks  of  ten  each  and  a 
rooster  to  each  flock;  they  have  soft 
food  but  once  a  week  for  a  change, 
and  Very  little  of  that;  other  mornings 
they  have  a  little  oats  or  other  screen- 
ings; twice  a  week  they  have  three 
pounds  of  lean  meat;  at  night  they 
have  all  the  corn  they  can  pick  off  the 
cob,  and  they  roost  in  the  house  with 
theiopen  lath  front.  The  roosters  are 
pure  bred  P.  Rocks,  bred  by  myself  or 
bought  of  farmers  who  have  their  hens 
running  over  the  fields  and  woods  with- 
out giving  them  very  much  attention; 
but  the  breed  must  be  pure  W.  or  B. 
P.  Rock  or  W.  Wyandotte.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  among  such  a  flock 
is  worth  having,  if  he  weigh  seven  to 
eight  pounds.  We  always  have  two  or 
three  young  roosters  extra  for  purpose 
of  forcing  a  setting  hen  into  business 
humor  again. 

Care  of  Hens. — Our  hens  go  running 
in  the  orchard  and  woods,  they  keep  a 
little  distance  from  other  flocks  and  re- 
turn at  night  able  to  eat  about  seven 
pounds  of  corn  from  the  ear.  By  the 
months  of  April  or  May,  or  whenever 
the  nights  begin  to  get  warm,  they  get 
barley  or  wheat  instead.  To  induce 
them  to  moult  early  we  give  them  all 
the  ripe  fruit  they  can  eat  and  a  sitting 
of  eggs  when  broody  about  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  They  will 
rear  a  clutch  of  chicks,  moult  and  be- 
gin to  lay  again  by  November.  I  ad- 
mit that  they  want  to  incubate  for 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  they  lay, 
but  they  are  at  once  consigned  to  the 
tender  care  of  a  young  rooster. 

Cool  Roosting  Places. — I  find  that  by 
keeping  these  hens  in  a  cooler  roosting 
house  they  get  hardened,  producing  a 
more  vigorous  constitution  which  they 
transmit  to  their  offspring.  I  began 
this  method  last  September;  put  208 
eggs  in  the  machine  November  10th; 
twenty -eight  were  infertile;  160  chicks 
was  the  result  of  the  hatch  (twenty 
died  in  the  shell).  Of  this  hatch  I  sent 
144  (twelve  dozen)  at  $4.50  per  dozen  to 
market  to-day.  Year  before  last  I 
raised  only  forty  of  the  corresponding 
hatch.  On  November  30th  last  and 
December  3rd  I  filled  two  other  ma- 
chines— one  with  130,  the  other  with 
208  eggs.  The  first  lot  had  five  in- 
fertile, the  latter  eight  infertile.  The 
first  machine  hatched  97,  the  latter  181 
chicks.  Of  the  first  lot  I  have  lost  only 
seven  chicks;  the  latter  lot  consists 
only  of  121  chicks,  but  the  cause  is 
rats.  There  is,  however,  a  great  im- 
provement over  last  year,  and  the 
cause  is  hardier  breeding  stock.  I  shall 
not  keep  hens  over  three  years  old; 
they  moult  too  late  when  they  get  aged. 
I  keep  fifty  or  sixty  of  my  February  or 
March  hatch  for  breeding  purposes 
when  they  are  twelve  months  old  with 
a  two  or  three  year  old  rooster. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  tills  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  620  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  BerkshlreB. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Wlllam  NUes  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NlLES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


W.  H.  YOUNG,  StdcktOn,  Cal,     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A,  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


BARGAINS  in  Poland-China  Pigs.   Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Beg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦    FANCY       F»OULTR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 


stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  not  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Bememher  the  BM  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co.,  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

are  our  well  MERRITT-ed  possession.     DEW  EY 
want  them?  On  tbe  SCHLEY— we  don' t  know.  We 
make  the  old  reliable  Page  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


GOODHUE  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  MILLS. 

8-Ft.  10-Ft.  13-Ft. 

We  warrant  the 
Goodhue  Steel  Wind- 
mill to  be  constructed 
throughout  of  the 
very  best  quality  of 
Steel,  Malleable  Iron 
and  Cast  Iron;  thoroughly  well 
made;  will  produce  more  power, 
prove  more  durable  and  more 
reliable  than  any  other  geared 
windmill  made.  Our  8-foot  geared  mill  will  be 
found  more  powerful  than  any  12-foot  direct  acting 
mill.      HOOKER  &  CO..  16  and  18  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL 

EJXCHAINGE. 

A good  farm  in  Minnesota  and  improved  property 
in  Minneapolis  to  exchange  for  a  stock  ranch, 
Santa  Cruz  or  San  Mateo  county  preferred.  Ad- 
dress L.  A.,  care  Rural  Press. 

WANTED— Boys  and  girls  can  make  good  money 
selling  my  war  souvenirs.  Neat,  patriotic,  easily 
sold.  In  booklet  form.  Everyone  should  have  one. 
Sells  10  cents;  10  for  50  cents.  Andrew  Altman, 
1161  E.  Broad.  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


LOOK  DOWN 


THIS  LINE  OF 


HARROWS.^ 


ColnmMa'.Flexible>nd'Reversible7Disc.  Harrow. 


Only  Perfectly  Flexible 

Disc  Harrow  Ever  Built. 

FiGangs  are  INDEPENDENTS  Each  Other. 

If  either  Gang  strikes  a  stone  or  obstruc- 
tion it  will  rise  and  pass  over  without  in- 
juring; edges  of  Discs  or  interfering  with 
work  of  other  Gang-.  Two  levers— one 
for  each  Gang.  Constructed  entirely  of 
STEEL.  Gangs  can  be  reversed  in  two 
minutes.  ijt        Jt        jt  Jt 


!  1 


.-'mi:1-.'  .\ j, 


Columbia  Adjustable  Peg-  Tooth  Harrow. 


Adjustable  Lever  Harrow. 

Teeth  diamond  shape  and  held  by  STEEL 
CLIP  with  TWO  NUTS.  The  Frame  Bars, 
Tooth  Beams  and  Teeth  are  made  of 
highly  carbonized  Steel,  Insuring  great 
strength  and  wearing  qualities. 


Columbia  Spring  Tooth  Riding  Harrow. 


Another  Step  in  Advance  of 
All  Competitors. 

The  Riding  Attacement  rests  on  the 
wheels  and  the  weight  of  driver  is  not 
on  the  Harrow,  therefore  Harrow  works 
perfectly  on  uneven  land.  All  wheel 
tracks  are  covered  by  rear  teeth.  Wheels 
fitted  with  sandproof  bearings.  J* 


Ordinary  Lever  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 


The  Standard  of 
RELIABILITY. 

Best  tooth  fastening,  and  teeth  stay  in 
soil  better  than  those  of  other  makes. 
Teeth  adjusted  to  any  depth  or  lifted 
high  above  the  ground  by  movement  of 
the  levers.       U*    r   J*        J*  jt 


Many  other  features  we  cannot  talk  of  here  are  fully  described  in  our 
circulars.     If  you  need  Harrows  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 


ADDRESS 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


15  MAIN  STREET  


. . .  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BARBED  m  WOVEN  FENCING. 

You  Want  the  BEST. 

j*    u*    THEN    CALL    FOR    Jt  J* 

"  ELLWOOD  JUNIOR,"  =  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
"  ELLWOOD  OLIDDEN,"  =  Galvanized  Barbed. 
M  BAKER  PERFECT,"  -    -    =    Galvanized  Barbed. 

AMERICAN  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FIELD  FENCING. 


For  Particulars,  Write  or  Call  on 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

308    MARKET  STREET, 


GEO.  H.  I8MON, 

Sales  Agent. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i\t  a  nr  irn  Pasteur  Vaccine 

HI  A(  K  I  Hi     ,  the 

^■7^.m....,.,7'.T^.i7.*.  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

J  as.  It.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Hop  Crop. — Pleasanton  Times,  Sept.  1 :  This 
year's  crop  at  the  Pleasanton  Hop  Co.'s  yards 
is  below  that  of  1897.  While  it  is  generally 
fair,  there  are  portions  that  are  very  light 
and,  in  some  places,  not  matured  at  all.  In 
the  old  yard  the  crop  seems  to  be  ahead  of 
that  of  the  other  fields.  It  will  take  about 
four  weeks  to  harvest  the  crop.  Where  there 
was  about  3000  pickers  in  1S97,  scarcely  1000 
can  be  counted  this  year. 

Butte. 

Much  Hat.—  Chico  Record:  In  the  history 
of  Butte  county  there  has  never  been  such  a 
large  quantity  of  hay  baled  in  one  year  as 
during  this  season.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chico, 
Walter  Bullard  has  had  three  presses  at  work 
constantly  since  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Harmon  McCargar  has  had  all  the  hay  he  can 
attend  to  with  his  press,  and  several  others 
have  had  constant  work. 

Saving  Shelled  Grain.— Gridley  Herald, 
Sept.  3:  Just  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  a 
very  high  wind  came  and  shelled  out  a  great 
deal  of  grain.  Dick  Johnson,  who  suffered, 
began  to  figure  out  how  to  save  the  shattered 
wheat.  He  bought  450  turkeys  and  turned 
them  in  the  stubble  Held.  He  herds  them 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  drives  them  into 
a  corral  where  he  has  fitted  uproosts,  and  says 
when  they  all  get  on  the  perch  it  reminds  him 
of  the  grand  stand  at  a  baseball  game. 

Large  Orange  Crop.  — Oroville  Register, 
Sept.  1 :  The  orange  crop  will  be  a  large  one 
this  year,  and  as  near  as  can  be  judged  at  the 
present  time  it  will  be  of  the  best  quality. 
The  crop  raised  in  this  part  of  the  county  is 
usually  bought  up  quite  early  in  the  season, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  fruit 
buyers  in  the  market  are  those  from  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Oranges  here  come 
into  the  market  from  one  to  two  months  ear- 
lier than  those  grown  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State. 

Irrigating  Alfalfa.— Gridley  Herald,  Sept. 
3:  A.  Smith  and  E.  H.  Sala  have  finished  the 
pumping  plant  on  Frank  Graves'  farm.  The 
outfit  consists  of  three  10-inch  wells,  one  of 
which  is  125  feet  deep  and  the  others  are 
down  about  100  feet  each.  A  trench  8  feet 
deep  connects  the  wells  and  a  6-inch  centrifu- 
gal pump  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  On  Saturday  the  pump  and  wells 
were  connected  and  a  stream  of  water  run 
onto  a  fifty-acre  field  of  alfalfa.  The  cost  of 
putting  in  the  wells,  pipes,  pump  and  engine 
is  $550.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  water 
about  three  times  during  the  season,  and  in 
the  case  cited  the  estimated  cost  of  flooding 
the  fifty  acres  once  will  be  about  $25  for  fuel 
and  engineer.  Thus  for  $75  the  land  can  be 
thoroughly  watered  three  times.  Mr.  Graves 
contemplates  putting  In  other  wells  and  mov- 
ing the  pump  and  engine  from  one  set  of  wells 
to  another  as  desired  in  irrigating  different 
portions  of  the  ranch. 

Contra  Costa. 

Enlarging  the  Winery.  —  Martinez  Ga- 
zette, Sept.  3:  The  winery  is  being  put  into 
first-class  condition  In  anticipation  of  a  large 
amount  of  grapes  that  will  be  handled  this 
year.  A  new  warehouse  110  feet  long  and  130 
feet  in  width  has  been  constructed  and  an 
immense  amount  of  cooperage  has  been  put  in. 
When  finished  the  winery  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  over  1,000,000  gallons. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Notes.— Expositor,  Aug.  29:  Lee 
Gray  and  A.  Gartenlaub  have  signed  con- 
tracts as  growers  for  their  200  3nd  S00  acres 
of  vineyard  property.  They  had  previously 
signed  as  packers.  There  are  eleven  packing 
houses  in  the  city  now  to  handle  the  coming 
crop.  The  customary  raisin  shipments  from 
Fresno  call  into  service  from  3000  to  4000  cars. 
It  is  thought  the  bountiful  crop  this  year  will 
call  for  5000. 

Kern. 

Ready  to  Pick  Grapes.— Bakersfield  Echo, 
Sept.  1:  The  vineyardists  are  getting  ready 
to  pick  grapes.  A  carload  of  Chinamen  went 
out  to  the  Delta  vineyard  yesterday  to  begin 
work.  The  Kosedale  Vineyard  Co.  expects  to 
put  about  eighty  to  work  in  a  few  days.  The 
output  of  the  crop  will  be  about  What  it  was 
last  year,  but  the  quality  is  possibly  better. 
The  hot  sun  a  few  weeks  ago  and  the  lack  of 
water  to  give  the  vines  a  proper  wetting  at 
the  last  caused  the  crop  to  fall  short  of  that 
anticipated.  The  older  vines  were  especially 
affected  in  this  way. 

Kings. 

Fine  Corn  Field.— Lemoore  Leader,  Aug. 
27 :  E.  S.  Riley  has  one  of  the  finest  patches 
of  corn  in  the  county.  The  stalks  throughout 
range  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height  and  are 
weighted  down  with  two  to  three  ears  to  the 
stalk.  It  was  planted  early  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Riley  is  cutting  and  shocking  it  and  when 
dry  will  husk  it  and  feed  the  stalks  to  his 
cows.  He  says  stock  is  very  fond  of  it  and 
this  manner  of  disposing  of  the  corn  crop 
gives  better  results  when  feed  is  short  than 
in  picking  the  corn  and  turning  stock  in. 

A  Small  Calf. — Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  30: 
F.  E.  Stoneman  has  a  very  small  calf.  When 
born  it  weighed  but  twenty  pounds  and  was 
only  16  inches  high,  and,  being  too  small  to 
milk  from  the  mother,  it  had  •to  be  fed.  The 
calf  seems  to  be  hearty  and  is  perfectly 
formed  with  the  exception  of  its  fore  feet. 
Mr.  Stoneman  says  it  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  look  like  a  calf. 

Another  Flowing  Well.— Hanford  Journal, 
Aug.  30:  Another  artesian  well  has  been 
struck  in  the  lake  country.  The  new  one,  305 
feet  deep,  is  on  the  place  of  H.  C.  Tandy.  In 
boring  the  drill  went  through  100  feet  of  hard 
blue  clay,  after  which  a  bed  of  coarse  granite 
sand  was  encountered.  As  soon  as  the  strata 
of  gravel  had  been  bored  through,  the  water 


spouted  out  in  a  great  flow,  coming  so  fast 
that  the  borers  got  wet  before  they  could  get 
their  tools  out. 

Log  Angeles. 

Oranges,  Peaches  and  Prunes. — Pomona 
Times,  Aug.  31 :  The  hot  weather  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  done 
much  damage  to  fruit,  especially  where  or- 
chards are  not  fully  supplied  with  moisture. 
Oranges  have  dropped  some  and  been  sun- 
burned more.  How  much  it  will  curtail  the 
crop  cannot  now  be  decided.  Peaches  are 
shortened  materially  on  the  higher  ground. 
The  later  varieties,  Salway,  Smock,  etc.,  will 
suffer  most.  Prunes  will  also  suffer  slightly 
in  quality  and  materially  in  quantity.  They 
will  run  rather  smaller  than  usual,  though  it 
is  already  determined  that  they  are  drying 
away  much  less  than  usual.  The  cannery  is 
running  much  shorter  handed  this  week  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  delivery  of  peaches 
being  reduced.  Tomatoes  are  next  to  work 
up,  a  few  already  being  canned. 

Monterey. 

Codlin  Moth.  —  Watson ville  Pajaronlan, 
Sept.  1 :  Packers  inform  us  that  Salinas  val- 
ley orchardists  must  make  a  determined  fight 
against  codlin  moth  if  they  expect  to  retain 
their  orchards  as  profitable  property.  That 
district  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  free 
from  moth,  but  the  packers  say  the  presence 
of  the  codlin  moth,  and  the  failure  of  the  or- 
chardists to  combat  it,  has  made  them  back- 
ward in  purchasing  Salinas  valley  fruit.  The 
codlin  moth  will  make  its  appearance  wher- 
ever apple  trees  grow,  and  it  will  take  de- 
structive possession  of  the  orchards  if  it  is  not 
fought  persistently. 

Napa. 

Large  Prunes.— Register,  Sept.  1:  There 
are  some  immense  French  Giant  prunes  on 
exhibition  in  the  Napa  Land  Co.'s  window. 
They  are  from  the  A.  D.  Newton  place  and 
nine  of  them  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half.  They 
were  grown  on  a  graft  that  had  only  Been  set 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Situation.— Anaheim  Gazette,  Aug. 
25:  The  associations  fixed  the  price  of  No.  1 
soft-shell  at  7  cents  and  No.  1  hard-shell  at  6 
cents  per  pound,  at  their  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  two  weeks  ago.  No.  2  walnuts  of 
each  grade  are  to  be  2  cents  per  pound  below 
the  price  of  No.  1.  Italian  walnuts,  which  are 
of  about  the  same  grade  as  our  No.  1  hard- 
shell, have  been  offered  at  8Jf  cents  delivered 
in  New  York.  The  freight  on  walnuts  from 
here  to  New  York  is  11.30  per  100  pounds,  mak- 
ing our  No.  1  hard-shell  walnuts  17.30  per  100 
pounds,  which  is  82  cents  below  the  price  of 
Italian  walnuts.  When  we  take  the  markets 
of  the  middle  West,  we  have  a  still  greater 
margin,  as  the  Italian  walnuts  will  have  to 
pay  freight  from  New  York,  which  will  aver- 
age 40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  place  our  No. 
1  hard-shell  walnuts  in  the  market  at  11.32 
per  100  pounds  below  the  price  of  the  Italian 
walnuts.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Italian 
walnuts  may  be  placed  in  New  York  at  lower 
prices,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  for,  as 
the  price  now  stands,  the  Italian  walnut 
grower  gets  only  about  4  to  4'4  cents  per 
pound,  as  there  is  3  cents  duty  and  freight 
and  other  charges  of  about  1  cent  per  pound. 
If  prices  should  go  1  cent  below  this,  the  wal- 
nuts will  go  to  the  oil  mills  to  make  an  oil  for 
mixing  with  olive  oil,  in  preference  to  ship- 
ping to  New  York,  or  they  will  be  shelled  be- 
fore shipping. 

Walnut  Crop  in  France.— Santa  Ana  Blade, 
Aug.  19:  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  a  letter  written  from  Grenoble,  France, 
July  31st,  by  John  C.  Cubbons.  The  informa- 
tion given  is  of  especial  interest  to  California 
growers,  as  the  French  product  Is  California's 
chief  competitor:  "I  started  out  the  first 
thing  yesterday  morning  to  St.  Mercellan, 
about  forty  miles  from  here  by  rail,  then  took 
a  cab  and  drove  through  walnut  orchards  all 
day.  The  crop  is  very  poor  here  this  vear— a 
light  half-crop— thousands  of  trees  hardly  a 
nut  to  be  seen  on  them.  They  do  not  fix  the 
price  till  their  nuts  are  ready  for  market.  It 
seems  to  be  the  custom  to  fix  prices  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  ready  to  handle  and  to  maintain 
the  price  after  being  fixed.  As  to  curing  the 
nuts,  they  claim  that  all  they  do  is  to  pick 
them  every  day  and  wash  them  in  water; 
then  put  them  on  floors  about  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  floor  is  not  tight;  there  are 
spaces  left  between  the  boards  like  our  trays. 
The  nuts  are  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  sun. 
They  also  claim  that  they  have  no  damp  fogs 
here." 

Placer. 

Fruit  Notes.— Newcastle  News,  Aug.  31: 
The  fruit  season  is  nearing  the  end.  It  will 
close  earlier  than  usual  this  year  and  in  about 
a  month  grapes  will  be  practically  the  only 
article  of  green  fruit  to  leave  this  shipping 
point.  By  the  end  of  this  week  the  Salways 
will  be  at  their  height.  Georgia's  Late  and 
other  freestones  are  being  shipped.  The  bulk 
of  the  cannery  peaches  have  moved.  Bart- 
lett  pears  from  this  section  are  gone,  and  the 
shipments  from  this  point  are  grown  in  a 
higher  altitude.  Late  varieties  of  pears, 
notably  Buerre  Clairgeau,  Buerre  Hardy, 
Buerre  d'Anjou  and  a  few  Winter  Nellis  are 
about  the  only  home-grown  varieties  being 
shipped.  The  best  varieties  of  grapes  are 
now  in  and  good-sized  shipments  are  being 
made.  Shipments  will  be  made  until  the 
rains  set  in.  The  varieties  being  moved  are 
the  Purple  Damascus,  Black  Hamburg,  Black 
Prince,  Muscat  and  Tokay.  They  will  be 
closely  followed  by  the  Cornichon  and  Black 
Ferrara.  A  few  Gros  prunes  are  left,  but 
the  last  shipments  will  soon  be  made.  One 
carload  of  dried  fruit  went  out  Tuesday. 
Prices  on  dried  fruit  are  said  to  be  good. 

.  Riverside. 

Hard  Year  for  Bees. —  Riverside  Enter- 
prise: "  Bee-keepers  in  this  county  will  have 
to  feed  their  bees  through  the  fall  and  win- 
ter seasons,"  said  one  prominent  bee  man. 
The  lack  of  rain  has  been  the  cause.  There 


were  no  flowers  or  grasses  last  spring,  and 
even  the  summer  blossoms  were  scarce,  and 
bees  have  found  It  impossible  to  make  honey 
enough  to  live  on.  Bee  men  who  have  in  past 
seasons  sold  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
honey  have  been  obliged  to  pay  out  money  all 
this  year  to  keep  their  bees  alive.  Some 
apiaries  which  have  been  located  near  the 
orange  groves  have  fared  better  than  those 
farther  out,  but  in  no  case  have  the  bees 
made  more  than  a  living. 

San  Benito. 

Beet  Crop.  —  Hollister  Advance,  Sept  2: 
Beet  hauling  commenced  at  San  Juan  Mon- 
day. The  crop  is  small  and  in  most  cases  will 
not  be  over  five  tons  to  the  acre.  Sixty  cars 
were  run  into  Betabel  spur  last  week  and 
when  full  will  be  taken  to  Watsonville. 

San  Bernardino. 

Dairying  Grows. — Chino  Champion,  Aug. 
26:  The  dairying  business  is  taking  a  very 
substantial  boom  this  year.  As  evidence  of 
this,  many  farmers  are  not  only  buying  cows, 
but  are  building  silos  for  storing  beet  pulp. 
Bob  Steele  has  prepared  a  2500-ton  silo.  He 
has  commenced  feeding  pulp  and  says  that  bis 
herd  of  cows  have  already  increased  their 
milk  on  it  300  pounds  a  day. 

CnARGES  for  Beet  Seed.  — Chino  Champion, 
Aug.  26:  The  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany sends  us  the  following:  "Owing  to 
failure  of  the  beet  crop,  due  to  the  unfavor- 
able climatic  conditions  of  this  year,  the  com- 
pany has  decided  to  charge  farmers  for  beet 
seed  only  on  acreage  with  beets,  which  acre- 
age is  to  be  determined  by  the  company.  For 
instance,  if  a  farmer,  after  having  planted 
twenty  acres  to  beets,  has  only  fifteen  acres 
from  which  he  can  obtain  any  return,  then  his 
charge  for  seed  will  be  15  times  15  pounds,  or 
225  pounds,  Instead  of  300  pounds,  originally 
received  by  him  from  the  company." 

Fumigation  Begun.— Sun,  Aug.  30:  Work 
of  fumigation  will  commence  with  the  Horti- 
cultural Commission  on  Sept.  1st.  The  com- 
mission has  130  tents  and  J.  S.  Fink  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  work  for  the 
coming  year.  He  has  selected  as  foremen  A. 
L.  Dean,  Casper  Cooper,  Frank  Haasis,  H.  R. 
H.  Mytton  and  John  Mitchell.  Each  foreman 
will  have  charge  of  thirty  tents  and  the  crews 
using  the  bell  tents  will  consist  of  three  men 
to  each  team  in  addition  to  the  foreman, 
while  the  crew  using  the  large  sheet  tents, 
which  must  be  raised  and  thrown  over  the 
tree  by  means  of  a  derrick,  will  consist  of 
one  man  more  than  the  others.  There  are 
already  over  1000  acres  booked  for  fumigating 
that  were  not  touched  last  season. 

Beet  Harvest. — Chino  Champion,  Sept.  2: 
The  beet  harvest  (has  dragged  along  slowly 
this  week,  and  the  beet  sheds  do  not  present 
the  lively  appearance  they  usually  do  at  this 
season  of  year.  During  the  week  there  have 
been  but  1740  tons  harvested  on  the  Chino 
ranch.  The  total  harvest  for  the  season 
from  the  ranch  is  3846  tons.  At  Anaheim  the 
harvest  is  Just  being  completed.  Beets,  how- 
ever, are  being  shipped  in  from  Florence  and 
Montalvo.  The  sugar  content  and  purity  re- 
main very  good,  although  not  as  high  as  last 
week.  The  average  of  Monday  was  15.5  per 
cent  sugar  and  81.3  purity ;  for  Tuesday  15.3 
sugar  and  81.7  purity.  Up  to  last  evening  the 
factory  had  sliced  6866  tons  of  beets.  Some 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  satura- 
tion process,  retarding  the  work.  The  sugar 
output,  however,  is  as  fine  a  quality  as  we 
have  ever  seen. 

San  Joaquin. 

Bio  Harvest  of  Sorghum.— Stockton  Mail, 
Aug.  29:  F.  B.  Haslam  reports  that  with  the 
aid  of  irrigation  furnished  by  a  windmill  he 
will  reap  a  large  crop  of  alfalfa  this  year.  He 
also  reports  he  has  an  acre  planted  to  sorghum 
from  which  he  will  get  fifteen  tons.  Haslam 
says  that  there  is  no  better  fodder  than 
sorghum,  and  though  it  requires  considerable 
water  at  first,  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  growing 
sufficiently  to  cast  a  little  shade  it  will  grow 
luxuriantly  with  but  little  water.  Four  or 
five  crops  a  year  can  be  cut  from  a  stand  of  it. 
Farmers  are  discovering  that  sorghum  is  a 
good  thing  to  plant,  especially  on  the  over- 
flowed lands. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Value  of  Irrigation. — Tribune,  Aug.  26: 
When  the  dry  season  came  on,  Mr.  Hansen, 
the  dairyman,  secured  a  pumping  outfit  and 
placed  it  near  the  lagoori.  He  drains  the 
water  from  the  lake  by  means  of  a  ditch 
which  extends  to  the  pump,  about  150  feet 
distant.  From  the  pump  there  is  a  4-inch 
pipe  line  nearly  1500  feet  long.  The  pipe  line 
ends  on  the  border  of  a  large  alfalfa  field. 
Mr.  Hansen  has  cut  one  big  crop  of  alfalfa  and 
another  crop  will  soon  be  ready.  He  has,  by 
aid  of  the  water,  been  able  to  carry  his  stock 
through  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  large 
milk  supply.  During  the  coming  season  Mr. 
Hansen  will  extend  the  irrigating  system  to 
other  parts  of  his  ranch. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Lemon  Exchange  Dividend. — Press,  Aug. 
31 :  The  Santa  Barbara  Lemon  Exchange  has 
just  declared  a  partial  dividend  for  fruit  de- 
livered during  June,  as  follows:  Fancy,  3 
cents;  choice,  8%  cents;  culls,  cents. 

Walnut  News. — Press :  Walnut  growers 
will  welcome  the  return  of  the  foggy  nights. 
The  recent  hot  days  are  a  heavy  addition  to 
the  great  strain  the  trees  are  undergoing  for 
the  want  of  moisture.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
what  the  trees  are  doing  under  the  present 
conditions.  Although  the  crop  will  be  light, 
we  expect,  with  favorable  weather,  to  har- 
vest 400  or  500  tons  of  nuts.  F.  E.  Kellogg  of 
Goleta  has  recently  completed  valuable  im- 
provements in  Ins  walnut  grading  and  bleach- 
ing business,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  Six  large  bleachers 
have  been  built  and  mounted  on  trucks  and  a 
railroad  conducts  them  from  the  graders  to 
the  drying  yard,  where  the  bleaching,  drying 
and  sacking  are  done.  This  improvement  will 
make  it  possible  to  run  the  grader  almost  con- 


tinuously, one  bleacher  after  another  receiv- 
ing the  graded  nuts  and  being  rolled  away  to 
give  place  to  the  next. 

Santa  Crnz. 

Beet  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaronian,  Sept. 
1 :  The  sugar  mill  started  up  this  morning, 
2500  tons  of  beets  lying  in  the  bins.  The  first 
load  was  delivered  last  Friday  and  receipts 
have  been  increasing  daily.  They  are  of  bet- 
ter size  than  expected.  The  aphis  has  been 
unusually  destructive  this  year,  and  nearly 
all  fields  have  been  damaged. 

In  the  Hop  Yakds. — Pajaronian,  Sept.  1 : 
Pickers  commenced  work  in  the  C.  H.  Cornell 
hop  yards  yesterday.  Work  will  commence  in 
the  near- town  yards  a  week  or  ten  days  hence. 
It  is  probable  that  almost  all  of  the  work  In 
the  hop  yards  will  be  done  by  white  labor 
this  year.  Never  has  there  been  so  many 
applications  for  work.  The  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington growers  are  picking  only  their  best 
hops,  and  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  for 
a  good  market.  Dealers  are  not  showing 
much  life  and  will  try  to  bear  prices  until 
they  have  cornered  the  crop.  They  have  of- 
fered 10  cents  per  pound  for  part  of  this  val- 
ley's crop,  but  contracts  were  not  closed. 

Solano. 

Cattle  Dying.— Dixon  Tribune,  Sept.  2: 
Cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Putah  creek  and 
the  tules  have  been  dying  off  at  an  alarming 
rate  of  late.  This  is  owing  to  the  extremely 
low  water  in  the  lakes  and  creeks,  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  becomes  stagnant  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali. 

Beet  Crop. — Vacaville  Reporter,  Sept.  3: 
Last  spring  several  farmers  in  Solano  county 
living  near  Suisun  decided  to  test  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  soil  for  raising  sugar  beets  and 
about  600  acres  were  planted.  The  harvest- 
ing of  the  beets  will  commence  next  week, 
and  considering  the  unusual  dry  season  the 
yield  will  be  better  than  anticipated. 

Sonoma* 

Apples.— Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Aug.  25: 
J.  W.  Pettingrlll  says  that  our  apple  orchards 
look  much  better  than  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  excepting  the  Pajaro  valley,  where 
the  heavy  fogs  this  season  had  developed  the 
fruit  finely.  Referring  to  the  objection  raised 
abroad  to  fruit  dried  on  zinc-wired  trays,  he 
states  that  some  of  the  Eastern  dryers  are 
now  constructed  with  open  floors,  like  hop 
driers,  and  that  the  sliced  apples  are  piled  in 
bulk  about  6  inches  deep.  Then,  as  they  are 
heated,  they  are  turned  from  time  to  time 
with  a  wooden  shovel  until  finished,  and  in 
this  way  a  very  superior  article  is  produced. 


A  Revolution  in  Plowing. 


For  a  great  many  years  it  has  been  con- 
ceded that  the  disc  was  the  proper  principle 
of  plowing,  but  the  disc  was  not  practically 
and  successfully  applied  to  this  work  until 
1895,  when  Deere  &  Co.  conceived  the  idea  of 
combining  the  disc  and  subsoiler  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  subsoiler  should  cause  the 
disc  to  penetrate  the  hardest  soil,  hold  it  to 
its  work  and  keep  the  plow  in  line.  This  com- 
bination they  patented  and  named  it  the  Sec- 
retary. Thousands  of  them  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  ranchers  of  the  country, 
producing  a  revolution  in  plowing  wherever 
introduced,  being  such  a  radical  departure 
from  the  wedging  principle  as  embodied  in  all 
mouldboard  and  share  plows.  It  produces  bet- 
ter pulverization  of  the  surface,  as  the  rolling 
motion  of  the  disc  thoroughly  breaks  up  the 
surface,  while  the  subsoiler,  running  below 
the  disc,  loosens  the  soil  to  any  depth  that  it 
may  be  set,  thereby  allowing  the  moisture  to 
be  retained  where  it  falls  instead  of  passing 
off.  The  plow  is  capable  of  loosening  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  making  it 
especially  valuable  for  sugar  beet  cultivation, 
planting'  orchards  and  vineyards  and  break- 
ing up  land  that  has  been  farmed  on  the  old 
principle  until  a  crust  has  formed  directly  be- 
neath the  surface,  that  neither  allows  the 
moisture  nor  the  roots  of  growing  grain  to 
penetrate  below  it. 


Commercial  Paragraphs. 


The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  moved 
into  its  new  warehouse,  225-227  Fremont  St. 
The  building  just  completed  is  of  brick,  two 
stories  high  and  covers  a  ground  area  45V£x275 
feet,  giving  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  25,025 
square  feet.  Into  this  is  being  placed  the 
largest  stock  of  wire  goods  ever  stored  on  this 
coast,  comprising  45,000  kegs  of  wire  nails, 
25,000  reels  of  barbed  wire,  150  tons  plain 
wire  and  10,000  rods  of  woven  field  fencing. 
The  building  has  two  frontages— one  on  Fre- 
mont St.  and  one  on  Beale  St. — with  a  drive- 
way the  entire  length.  It  is  well  lighted,  has 
a  large  elevator  and  affords  every  convenience 
for  the  speedy  handling  of  heavy  goods.  The 
company  is  represented  on  the  Pacific  coast  by 
Geo.  H.  Ismon,  assisted  by  A.  J.  Robinson. 

The  California  Stump  Puller  Co.,  whose 
works  were  recently  destroyed  by  Are,  is  re- 
building on  a  new  site  not  far  from  the  old 
place.  The  company  has  filled  a  large  number 
of  orders  during  the  past  year;  and  with  the 
new  works  completed,  better  facilities  will  be 
afforded  for  turning  out  this  now  favorite 
stump  puller,  and  orders  will  be  filled  on 
short  notice.  The  new  works  are  at  16-18 
Zoe  street.  A.  Barnes,  the  general  manager, 
will  forward  an  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue to  any  address  upon  application.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Krogh  Mfg.  Co.  in  this 
issue  of  the  Press.  The  combined  pump  and 
horse  power  so  easily  detachable  one  from  the 
other,  leaving  the  horse  power  free  to  perform 
a  hundred  other  tasks  that  might  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  seems  to  be  a  practical 
proposition,  and  one  that  will  appeal  strongly 
to  a  great  many  farmers. 
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Insure  Your  Crops. 

It's  easy  and  cheap  and  sensible.  A  HERCULES 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  Engine  with  suitable  Pump  is 
khe  cheapest  means  of  irrigating  and  insures  your 
crop  against  drouth. 


IS    H.    P.    HERCULES    PUMPING  ENGINE. 

ENGINES   FOR  ALL   PURPOSES  —  STATIONARY,  PORTABLE, 
HOISTING  OR  MARINE,  2$  TO  200  H.  P.    We  furnish  Engines 
and  Pumps  or  will  put  in  Pumping  Plants  complete. 

jSEND   PARTICULARS   IF   YOU   WANT  PRICES. 

Hercules  Gas  Engine  Works, 

OFFICE:    405-407    SANSOME  STREET, 
[MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

|Calif  ornia  Stump  Puller. 

A.  BARNES,  Manager. 

IMPORTER  OF 

ENGLISH  PATENT  PLOW  STEEL  CABLE. 

PATENT  STEEL 

Snatch  Blocks. 

PATENT  STEEL 

Draft  Hooks. 


The  CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  the  most  practical  and  power- 
ful machine  ot  this  kind  in  America,  and  the  only 
machine  in  existence  that  can  be  successfully  oper- 
ated on  hill  land. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS  : 

16  =  18  Zoe  Street, 


First  Prize  Awarded  at  All  Exhibitions-  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SEND    FOR    GrtTMLOGUE.  ~>~>~v~n+ 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Mlnnte. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 

O-  H-  EVANS  dfe  OO- 

Machine  Works 

t°  183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  erer  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  lA/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pnmpg,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


^BXJTT  TIBHIIE 


CciraM  New  California  Ranps. 

MAKE  COOKING  EASY. 

The  Only  Coal  and  Wood  Range  Made  With  Perfect 
Gas  Stove  Attachment. 


EVERY 
RANGE 
WARRANTED. 


SOLD  BY 
LEADING 
DEALERS. 


PATENT    RAISING  GRATE. 

DOUBLE    TOP    OUEN  PLATES. 

SELF-BASTING    OWE  IN. 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

MANUFACTURED    AND    FOR    SALE  BY 

STEIGER  &  KERR, 


3S0JIAINJT.^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Krogh  flanufacturing  Co. 


WITH  ONE  HORSE 

You  can  fill  a  700-gallon 
road  sprinkling  tank  in 
eight  minutes.  It  is 
strong  and  durable,  and 
is  guaranteed  the  best 
and  cheapest  Pump 
made  for  the  purpose. 
No  intricate  parts  to 
get  out  of  order.  Very 
easy  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  in  perfect 
running  order.  Always 
ready  for  duty,  and  just 
the  Pump  for 

IRRIGATION 

or  Fire  Protection  on 
a  Farm.  If  you  have 
wood  to  saw,  or  barley 
to  grind,  or  if  you  de- 
sire to  operate  a  feed 
cutter,  simply  discon- 
nect the  pump  rods, 
slip  belt  on  pulley  from 
countershaft  overhead, 
and  set  your  machine  a- 
going.  No  pulley  goes 
with  Pump,  unless  or- 
dered extra. 


Combined  Horse  Power  and  Triple-Acting  Suction  and  Force  Pump. 

SEND   FOR    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  134-136  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FOR    TOW  IN    UL/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PRE/IONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


*>f*}duce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  7,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Sept. 

Wednesday  * 

Thursday   635»f 

Friday   ggf 

Saturday   "H® 


♦Monday 


a 


6356 
64  % 
63 
62K 

61*4 


Dec. 
t   62%@  61«s 
62*<®  61* 
624®  61H 
6m@  60*4 

 ®   

61 


Tuesday.!  

•Holiday.       L,verpool  Fntnreg. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 


Sept. 
5s  5%d 
5s  5Hd 
5Xd 
5Hd 


Dec. 

5s  ntd 

5s  2JM 
5s  2^d 
5s  2hd 

5s  2*4d 


1  14 


May. 

— ®  

@1  16« 
@  


Wednesday  

Thursday   g 

Friday   S 

Saturday   ™ 

Monday   -  s-,d 

Tuesday   5S  &?»a 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  *J  {JK 

Friday    1  'W"'1  H<* 

Saturday   1  wSfl  «* 

•Monday   j  ~  gj 

WedSneasday. 13H®J  13*   ®  

•Holiday.  Wtoeat> 

Aside  from  slight  fluctuations  in  speculative 
values,  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
wheat  market  since  last  review.  Quotable 
prices  in  the  open  market  remain  practically 
the  same  as  a  week  ago,  with  spot  offerings 
light  and  little  or  no  pressure  to  realize.  A 
Chicago  grain  firm  under  date  of  September 
2d,  has  the  following  to  say  of  wheat: 

Beerbohtn  has  again  increased  his  esti- 
mates of  European  requirements  from  312,- 
000  000  bushels  to  364,000,000  bushels,  but  he 
has  not  decreased  estimates  of  our  ability,  or 
Europe's  ability,  to  supply,  which,  many 
think,  is  less  than  a  year  ago,  while  an  equal 
number  believe  that  European  countries  will 
require  more  than  400,000,000  bushels,  and 
that  their  crop  will  finally  turn  out  over  100,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  estimates  made  last 
July  The  same  people  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can crop  will  finally  prove  to  be  more  than 
100,000,000  bushels  less  than  July  conservative 
estimates. 

Early  reports  from  thrashers  at  about  4000 
stations  in  the  Northwest  indicate  that  the 
spring  wheat  yield  will  be  no  larger  per  acre 
than  last  season,  and  that  the  crop  has  been 
very  much  overestimated.  One  enthusiast, 
who  was  sure  he  had  twenty  bushels,  now  re- 
ports only  twelve  thrashed.  Many  millers  in 
St.  Louis  still  claim  the  189S  out-turn  will  be 
less  than  that  of  1897. 

The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
predicts  a  shortage  in  the  world's  crop  of  27,- 
000,000  to  32,000,000  bushels.  Beerbohm  now 
predicts  the  world's  crop  will  be  50,000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  necessities.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  millions  of  bulls  exist  among  con- 
sumers who  will  soon  be  eager  to  fill  their 
flour  bins  rather  than  wait  for  lower  prices. 

Kansas  City  received  0990  cars  wheat  in 
August,  against  11,255  cars  in  August,  1897; 
Chicago,  4670  cars,  against  6608  in  1897,  and 
16,433  in  1894.  Stock  contract  now  here,  78,- 
000  bushels.  Many  people  think  that  wheat 
is  a  good  investment  at  present  prices,  espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  bought  for  May  delivery 
on  a  basis  of  37  cents,  carrying  charges  con- 
sidered. 

Although  not  much  wheat  is  arriving  at 
tidewater,  owing  to  the  light  crop  in  this 
State  and  to  the  low  prices  prevailing,  there 
was  an  increase  of  stocks  at  Port  Costa  on  the 
1st  inst.  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  reported  on  hand  August 
1st,  the  exact  figures  being  36,888  tons  on 
Sept.  1st,  as  against  19,218  tons  on  Aug.  1st; 
increase,  17,670  tons.  A  year  ago  there  were 
62,551  tons  at  Port  Costa,  or  25,633  tons  more 
than  at  this  date.  Supplies  in  Stockton  ware- 
houses also  show  some  increase,  as  compared 
with  previous  month,  but  the  increase  is  not 
so  marked  as  at  Port  Costa.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  reported  in  Stockton  warehouses  on 
the  1st  inst.  was  22,783  tons,  as  against  15,959 
tons  previous  month ;  increase,  6824  tons,  or 
about  45  per  cent.  A  year  ago  there  were  57,- 
536  tons  in  Stockton  warehouses,  or  34,753 
tons  more  than  at  present.  Stocks  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses  show  an  increase  of  24,348 
tons  for  past  month,  but  a  decrease  of  58,474 
tons  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  a  de- 
crease of  29,095  tons  as  compared  with  corre- 
sponding date  in  1896.  Great  stress  and  ex- 
tended comment  have  been  lately  made  upon 
the  shipments  of  wheat  to  San  Francisco  from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  just  as  though  it 
was  an  unusual  occurrence,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  wheat  and  flour  have  been  for  many 
years  freely  forwarded  to  this  port  from  the 
Northern  States  above  named,  regardless  of 
whether  California  had  large  or  small  crops. 
Freight  rates  from  this  port  to  Europe  are  in- 
variably lower  than  from  Northern  ports,  and 
on  this  account  much  of  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington wheat  and  flour  seeks  an  outlet 
through  this  center.  Last  season  over  60,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  368,000  barrels  of  flour  were 
landed  at  San  Francisco  from  the  States  in 
question.  The  tendency  lately  on  ocean 
freights  from  this  port  has  been  to  more  ease. 
Two  iron  ships  were  listed  the  past  week  for 
miscellaneous  cargoes  to  London,  one  at  24s 
and  the  other  at  23s  9d.  The  latter  is  equiva- 
lent to  26s  3d  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. 

California  Milling  II  12*4@1  17*4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  12*4 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  15 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  12*4@1  17* 


Walla  Walla  Club   1  05  ®1  12* 

Oft  qualities  wheat   95  ®1  05 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.171i@1.13. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.14@l.lo%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  tl.13%® 
1.131*;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations   8s4d®8s5d  6s2*4d@6s3d 

Freight  rates   26><@27*48  25@27*4s 

Local  market  $1.52*4®  1.57*4  tl.l0®l-15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  Or  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  In  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
September  1st  and  August  1st: 

Tons—  Aug.  let.      Sept.  1st. 

Wheat     40,043  *64,391 

Barley   12,811  t!9,974 

Oats   2,087  1,385 

Corn   1,443  960 

*  Including  36,888  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  22,783 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  7.S70  tons  at  Port  Costa,  5,804  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst.  show  an  increase  of  24, £18  tons  for  month  of 
August.  A  year  ago  there  were  122,865  tons 
wheat  iu  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Quotable  values  for  flour  are  at  a  little 
lower  range  than  last  noted.  There  is  less 
selling  pressure  and  less  disposition  to  cut 
rates  than  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  the  market 
is  still  far  from  being  firm  or  presenting  a 
healthy  tone.  Stocks  are  not  heavy,  which  is 
ordinarily  the  case  at  this  time  of  year. 

Supertlne,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00@3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

There  has  been  little  movement  the  past 
week  in  barley  of  any  description,  partly  due 
to  quite  limited  offerings,  and  also  to  rather 
high  prices  as  compared  with  values  ruling  on 
most  other  cereals.  Despite  the  tolerably 
stiff  figures  prevailing  there  is  some  outward 
movement  both  of  Brewing  and  Feed  descrip- 
tions, but  mainly  of  the  latter  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  ves- 
sels now  engaged  to  carry  miscellaneous  cargo 
for  Europe  will  take  more  or  less  barley  as 
part  cargo,  and  will  likely  draw  upon  supplies 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  for  this  pur- 
pose. Values  did  not  fluctuate  materially 
from  figures  of  previous  week,  most  holders 
refusing  to  make  marked  concessions  from 
full  current  rates  to  effect  sales.  Trading  on 
Call  Board  was  of  correspondingly  light  pro- 
portions with  business  in  the  spot  market. 
Nothing  was  done  in  futures  on  Friday  of  last 
week  or  Monday  of  the  current  week,  the  lat- 
ter being  Labor  Day  and  a  legal  holiday. 
Prices  for  options  averaged  fully  as  well  or  a 
little  better  than  previous  week.  The  best 
figures  on  Call  Board  were  realized  immedi- 
ately following  our  preceding  report,  and  at 
close  $1.17  being  bid  to-day  for  Dec.  Feed. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  15  @1  17*4 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  12*4®l  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  120  @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.l5%®1.17. 

May,  1899,  delivery,      — @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  for  Dec,  1898,  feed,  11.17  was  bid. 

May,  1899,  t  @  . 

Oats. 

Business  in  oats  has  been  of  fully  as  light 
volume  for  the  week  under  review  as  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  preceding.  Buyers  are 
holding  back  as  much  as  possible  and  are  se- 
verely testing  the  ability  of  producers  to 
wait.  It  is  doubted  if  other  than  a  decidedly 
weak  market  is  experienced  during  the  next 
sixty  or  ninety  days,  as  the  growers  who  will 
be  compelled  to  unload  in  the  interim  will 
likely  throw  more  than  enough  oats  on  the 
market  to  keep  sellers  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage. Quotable  values  remain  at  previous 
low  range. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22*4@1  25 

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*4@1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*4@l  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*4@1  32*4 

Black  Russian    ®  

Red    @  

Corn. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in  either 
quotable  values  or  the  general  tone  of  the 
market.  Most  of  the  corn  now  offering  is 
Eastern  product,  Large  Yellow  and  Large 
White,  and  mixed.  Small  Yellow  is  in  such 
limited  supply  that  it  is  hardly  quotable  in 
other  than  a  retail  way.  New  crop  California 
corn  is  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
the  near  future.  Dealers  are  naturally  bear- 
ish in  their  views.  That  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  producer  to  crowd  offerings  to 
sale  early  in  the  season  is  doubtful. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  07*4@1  12*4 

Large  Yellow  1  07*4@1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  25  @  — 

Eastern  Mixed  1  05  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  V  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

There  is  very  little  positive  inquiry.  Mar- 
ket is  weak,  although  not  materially  lower 
than  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  15  @1  17*4 


Buckwheat. 

Both  stocks  and  inquiry  are  of  insignificant 
proportions.  There  is  not  enough  doing  to 
afford  more  than  nominal  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  90 

Silverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

While  there  is  no  active  movement  to  re- 
cord, the  market  for  most  kinds  of  beans  pre- 
sents a  healthy  tone,  this  being  especially 
the  case  with  all  white  varieties  and  with 
Limas.  The  latter  are  in  very  light  supply 
in  this  center,  being  held  mostly  at  points  of 
production  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
from  whence  shipments  East  are  made  direct. 
Spot  stocks  of  White  beans  are  not  large  and 
are  mostly  lb  strong  hands,  competent  to 
hold.  The  belief  Is  pretty  generally  enter- 
tained that  values  for  White  beans  are  more 
apt  to  harden  than  to  recede  as  the  season 
advances.  Colored  descriptions  have  for  some 
time  past  been  held  on  a  higher  plane  of 
values  than  White  kinds,  and  are  in  slow  de- 
mand at  existing  rates,  with  the  future  not 
especially  promising. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  80  ®1  95 

Butter,  small   l  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   2  26   @2  40 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   2  25  @2  30 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25   ®3  35 

Horse  Beans   1  60  ®1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   8  76  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  in  the  East  is  outlined  as 
follows  by  a  New  York  authority,  according 
to  recent  advices  by  mall,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-lb.  bushel : 

The  week's  business  has  been  In  strong  contrast 
with  a  week  ago.  Exporters  have  shipped  some 
of  the  stock  bought  previously,  but  have  not  shown 
much  disposition  to  make  new  purchases  until  the 
goods  in  Havana  and  arriving  shall  have  been 
moved  into  consumptive  channels.  How  many 
beans  can  be  profitably  sold  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  wholly  problematical;  but 
after  the  flurry  that  followed  the  first  shipments, 
we  note  a  disposition  to  more  conservative  trad- 
ing. This  quieter  business,  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  fairly  liberal  receipts  for  the  season  of  year, 
has  turned  the  edge  of  the  market,  and  yet  the  ad- 
vices of  more  or  less  serious  damage  to  the  crop 
have  checked  much  pressure  to  sell  at  the  expense 
of  a  reduction  in  prices.  Still  the  market  is  gen- 
erally easier  and  somewhat  unsettled  at  the  close. 
Early  in  the  week  sellers  offered  the  choicest 
marks  of  Marrow  at  $  1.80,  but  were  able  to  do  80 
little  business  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  days 
they  have  been  willing  to  accept  $1.75;  an  ex 
porter  has  made  a  fair-size  purchase  at  that.  Me- 
dium and  Pea  also  quieted  down  very  soon,  and 
have  been  offering  quite  generally  at  $1.30  for  the 
former  and  $1.25  for  the  latter;  those  are  jobbing 
round  rates,  and  we  understand  that  car  lots  can 
be  bought  a  little  less.  The  few  orders  for  Red 
Kidney  have  been  tilled  at  $1.92*4®1.95,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  rather  easy  at  that.  Scarcely  any  interest 
in  White  Kidney.  Recent  sales  of  Turtle  Soup 
have  reduced  the  stock  and  given  a  firm  tone  to  the 
market.  Yellow  Eye  slow.  Lima  quiet  at  $2.30(d) 
2.32*4.  Green  Peas  in  light  supply  and  firm;  Scotch 
slow. 

Dried  Peas. 

Nothing  doing  and  quotations  remain  nomi- 
nally as  before.  Advices  from  Humboldt 
county,  where  most  of  the  Dried  Peas  in  this 
State  are  produced,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
yield  will  be  much  lighter  than  last  year, 
some  of  the  large  growers  having  quit  the 
business  and  turned  their  attention  to  other 
and  more  profitable  crops. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  90  ®2  00 

Nlles  Peas   i  65  ®i  75 

Wool. 

There  is  no  more  life  observable  in  the  wool 
market  than  previously  noted,  although  it 
would  not  be  surprising'  to  those  who  keep  in 
close  touch  with  conditions  here  and  in  the 
East  to  see  a  renewal  of  activity  almost  any 
date.  Woolen  goods  dealers  must  place  orders 
with  manufacturers  sooner  or  later,  as  foreign 
woolens  cannot  now  be  laid  down  at  prices 
asked  for  domestic.  As  soon  as  woolen  goods 
begin  to  move  the  raw  product  will  speedily 
follow  suit.  Some  early  fall  clip  has  arrived, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  in  these  wools, 
and  values  for  them  are  not  yet  established. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  <a>16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  @12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition    10  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ,n  11 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

TALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @U 

Southern  Mountain   7  ®9 

Hops. 

Heavy  shipments  of  last  year's  hops  have 
been  made  outward  by  sea  the  past  week, 
aggregating  over  1000  bales,  including  148,000 
lbs.  by  sailing  vessel  for  England,  while  the 
bark  Himalaya  took  75,200  lbs.  for  Australia, 
and  a  small  shipment  was  made  to  British 
Columbia.  Not  many  1897  hops  are  now  re- 
maining. New  crop  hops  are  being  offered 
freely  from  various  Pacific  coast  points,  but 
nothing  of  consequence  has  been  yet  done  in 
them  in  this  center.  Some  purchases  in  the 
interior  are  reported  up  to  12l/,c  per  lb.  for  se- 
lected and  favorite  marks. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   8  ®12*4 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  late  date 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop  mar- 
ket: 

The  approach  of  the  picking  season  is  making  a 
lively  Interest  In  all  the  conditions  affecting  the 
growing  crop.  In  this  State  storms  of  the  last  few 
days  are  reported  to  have  done  some  damage,  and 
as  the  crop  has  not  for  some  time  been  estimated 
up  to  last  year.  It  now  seems  probable  that  the 
yield  may  fall  at  least  10  per  cent  short  of  that  of 
1897.  We  understand  that  there  is  already  some 
pioking  of  the  wind-beaten  hops,  growers  hoping  to 
save  them  without  further  damage,  and.  if  nothing 
more  serious  happens,  there  will  likely  be  some 


common  immature  stock  in  many  of  the  growths.. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  the  great  heat  has  killed  off 
the  vermin,  and  belter  quality  is  promised :  latest 
estimates  as  to  quality  are  somewhat  short  of  last 
year.  The  German  crop  may  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  which  was  short,  while  the  Belgium, 
Altmark,  Alsaclan  and  Burgundy  crops  are  re- 
ported below  last  year,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. The  weather  In  England  has  been  more  favor- 
able since  our  last  issue,  but  estimates  are  still 
£200,000  old  duty  and  under;  the  quality  Is  not  as- 
sured, and  we  lean  to  the  Idea  that  it  will  be  poorer 
than  a  year  ago.  Our  local  market  remains  undis- 
turbed. Brewers  take  little  Interest  in  '97  or  older 
hops,  and  there  Is  not  enough  business  passing  to 
fairly  determine  values.  It  Is  reported  that  a  few 
new-  seedlings  have  just  been  bought  In  the  State 
at  14®  15c. 

Bay  and  Straw. 

Further  heavy  arrivals  of  Hay,  largely  com- 
mon qualities  from  outside  points,  caused  the 
market  for  other  than  most  select  to  rule 
decidedly  weak.  Fancy  Wheat  Hay  continues 
in  too  light  supply  to  be  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  Such  would  command  an  advance  on 
best  figures  below  noted.  Prospects  for  mar- 
ket for  ordinary  grades  developing  a  better 
state  of  affairs  in  the  near  future  are  not 
bright.  Straw  remained  plentiful  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand  and  slightly  lower 
rates  prevailed. 

Wheat  18  00®  16  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  11  00®  15  00 

Oat  11  00@14  50 

Barley  11  00@12  50 

Timothy  11  00®13  00 

Alfalfa  It  00®12  50 

Compressed  13  00®  16  00 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  60 

MUlstufrs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  was  easy  In 
tone,  but  no  special  changes  were  effected  in 
values.  Kolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were 
quite  steadily  held,  former  prices  remaining 
in  force. 

Bran,  »  ton  14  50®15  50 

Middlings  17  00®20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50@25  60 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Most  kinds  are  too  poorly  represented  to 
admit  of  any  noteworthy  trading.  Mustard 
seed  is  especially  in  light  stock  and  spot  sup- 
plies of  Flaxseed  are  quite  limited.  The  small 
amount  of  trading  in  Birdseed  Is  within  range 
of  same  quotations  as  have  been  current  for 
some  weeks  past. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — ® — 

Flax  2  00®2  25 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*4©2ii 

Rape  3  ®3*4 

Hemp  2*4(018*4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  —  ®— 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
There  are  no  new  developments  to  record  In 
the  market  for  Grain  Bags,  and  not  likely  to  be 
in  the  near  future,  as  the  season's  business  is 
virtually  ended.  There  will  probably  be  some 
contracting  in  a  few  months  for  next  season's 
delivery,  especially  if  the  State  is  favored 
with  seasonable  rains.  Values  for  other  bags 
and  bagging  remain  the  same  as  at  date  of 
former  review.  A  little  trading  is  in  progress 
in  Fruit  Sacks  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  62*4@4  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*4  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies   9*4(310 

Bean  bags   4*4®  \\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*4®  6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  same  absence  of  activity  and  firmness 
previously  noted  is  still  being  experienced  in 
the  market  for  both  Hides  and  Pells.  Market 
for  Tallow  is  steady.  A  shipment  of  380,500 
lbs.  went  forward  by  sailing  vessel  this  week 
for  London. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10  — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...    —  ®  8*4       —  @  7*4 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9         —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @8*4  — @  7% 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  8*  — ®  7*4 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9  — @  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®15  — @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   fa. it         —  @13 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00@1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin    50  ®70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  30  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  ®26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*4®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  @22*4 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @10 

Elk  Hides  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality   33i®— 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*4®  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  ®37V4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  @10 

Honey. 

There  is  not  much  choice  Comb  on  market 
and  values  for  the  same  are  well  maintained, 
although  inquiry  is  more  for  Extracted  than 
for  Comb.  Water  White  Extracted  would 
probably  command  on  local  account  a  slight 
advance  over  best  figures  quoted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*4®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*4®  6 

White  Comb,  l-0>  frames   9  ®  9*4 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8*4 

Beeswax. 

No  surplus  to  record,  and  not  apt  to  be  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season.  Market  is  firm 
at  last  quoted  range  of  values. 

Fair  to  choloe,  »  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  brought  steady  rates,  with  supplies 
about  equal  to  requirements.   Mutton  sold  at 
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BAKER  &  HAfllLTON, 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   DEALERS  IN 

"HIGH  GRADE" 


Boilers  and  Engrinos, 


IOIE  _A.JSri3  REFBIGERATING 


Hoisting:  Engines, 

MINING  SUPPLIES, 

Pumping:  Plants, 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


CREAMERY   -A_1SJ~D  ZELA-IRTT 
MACHIN-ERY, 


BENICIA  CLIPPER  PLOWS, 


EUREKA  SULKY  and  GANG  PLOWS. 

"The  Celebrated" 

I  DOWAGIAC  DRILLS. 

Roa,d  Wagons,     Buggies,     Carts,     ESto.,  Etc. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  to  Select  from  on  the  Coast. 

"OUR   PRICES   WILL   INTEREST  YOU." 

SEND    FOR  CATALOGUES. 
San    Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los   Angeles,  New  York, 

Factory,  Benicia,  Gal. 
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A  Unique  Railroad  in  Oregon. 

Near  Bridal  Veil,  Oregon,  is  a  rail- 
road over  which  passes  an  enormous 
traffic  although  the  line  does  not  pos- 
sess a  single  car.  It  is  upon  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  of  the  west  slope  of 
the  Cascade  mountains,  in  the  heart  of 
what  has  been  until  recently  an  almost 
inaccessible  region.  Its  length  is  five 
miles,  and  it  circles  and  twists  until  it 
resembles  the  trail  of  a  mammoth  serp- 
ent. It  represents  the  most  difficult 
achievement  of  the  lumbermen  of 
Oregon.  The  only  feature  of  the  road 
except  the  line  itself  that  resembles 
the  ordinary  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
is  the  eighteen-ton  locomotive.  The 
freight  is  logs  which  average  a  size 
equal  to  that  of  the  engine  boiler. 
The  logs  are  felled  by  the  lumbermen 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bridal  Veil  Lum- 
ber Company.  They  are  rolled  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  railroad,  then  ar- 
ranged in  a  line  with  huge  staples, 
forming  a  train  of  logs.  The  foremost 
is  chained  to  the  engine  which  hauls  it 
and  its  companions  upon  the  roadbed  of 
the  line.  The  railroad  is  narrow  gauge, 
3  feet,  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  regulation  roads 
over  which  cars  pass,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Stout  plank  is  nailed  to  the  ties 
and  upon  this  foundation  the  logs  rest 
as  the  engine  pulls  them  along.  The 
rails  act  as  guards  to  prevent  the  logs 
leaving  the  track.  In  this  manner, 
the  timber  is  conveyed  from  the  point 
at  which  the  engine  takes  it  in  charge 
to  the  beginning  of  a  two  mile  flume 
that  leads  from  the  end  of  the  first 
section  of  the  road  to  the  chute  pond 
near  the  mill  where  the  logs  are  turned 
into  lumber. 

That  the  logs  may  slip  easily  along 
the  roadbed,  the  plank  nailed  to  the 
ties  is  kept  greased  except  at  sharp 
grades,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
logs  is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  slide 
easily.  As  the  road  is  on  a  mountain 
side,  where  the  grade  is  often  so  great 
as  to  make  straight  descent  of  the  line 
impossible  for  the  reason  that  if  they 
were  tried,  the  logs  would  slide  for- 
ward on  the  engine,  the  road  has  been 
constructed  largely  on  the  plan  of  that 
by  which  the  tourist  ascends  Pike's 
Peak  in  Colorado.  The  curves  are  in 
many  instances  so  abrupt  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  logs  must  slide  over  the  rails 
to  the  ground,  but  disaster  of  this  sort 
is  avoided  by  the  logs  being  chained 
together.  Fastening  them  in  this  style 
gives  the  timber  train  that  same  gen- 
eral solidity  which  the  vestibule  im- 
parts to  a  train  of  passenger  cars. 

The  roadbed,  or  rather  its  founda- 
tion, is  not  of  course  like  that  of  the 
great  lines  over  which  passenger  and 
freight  cars  roll,  but  although  roughly 
constructed  it  has  surprising  strength. 

When  the  flume  is  reached,  the  en- 
gine is  detached  from  the  log  train  and 
the  logs  from  which  all  chains  are  re- 
moved are  diverted  into  the  mouth  of 
the  flume.  Once  started,  it  takes  but 
a  small  fraction  of  time  to  make  its  way 
to  the  lower  pond.  Here  the  process 
of  forming  the  big  tree  trunks  into 
trains  is  repeated  in  the  same  fashion 
as  at  the  upper  pond.  The  process  of 
getting  them  on  the  track,  however, 
is  much  easier.  At  this  point  the  track 
runs  in  such  a  way  that  logs  and  road 
are  almost  side  by  side,  so  the  engine 
has  little  difficulty  in  transferring  the 
freight  from  the  water  to  the  roadbed. 
The  logs  now  begin  the  conclusion  of 
their  journey,  for  from  the  lower  pond 
the  line  or  road  runs  without  a  break 
to  the  mill,  where  the  logs  are  turned 
over  to  the  sawyers. 

After  the  process  of  turning  the 
felled  trees  into  boards  is  complete,  the 


Deafness  Cannot  lie  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
bearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


lumber  is  shot  into  a  flume  like  the 
one  previously  referred  to,  which  leads 
from  the  sawmill  to  the  planing  mill 
two  miles  below.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
lumber  company  that  nowhere  else  is  a 
log  felled,  transported  and  converted 
into  lumber  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
considering  the  distance  from  the  point 
where  the  tree  grew  to  the  planing 
mill  where  the  log  reappears  in  the 
guise  of  finished  lumber. 

A  Farm  That  Floats. 


Many  of  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi 
river  are  known  to  be  constantly  chang- 
ing their  positions,  but  the  most  rest- 
less of  them,  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
Dispatch,  and  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able island  in  the  world,  is  Arsenal  isl- 
and, now  of  Illinois,  but  sometimes  of 
Missouri.  Besides  its  journeys  up  and 
down  the  river,  the  island  occasionally 
takes  a  trip  across  the  deep-water 
channel,  consequently  shifting  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Illinois  shore. 

Maj.  Thomas  H.  Handbury  of  the 
corps  of  United  States  engineers,  be- 
lieves that  Arsenal  island  will  eventu- 
ally become  a  part  of  Missouri  terri- 
tory, and  says  its  constant  movement 
is  easily  explained.  The  dirt  on  its 
upper  end  washes  away  under  the  force 
of  the  river  current  and  accretions 
form  at  the  lower  end. 

Arsenal  island  has  also  been  known 
as  Quarantine  island.  Both  names  in- 
dicate the  use  to  which  it  was  put  be- 
tween 1850  and  1867,  when  a  quaran- 
tine station  and  the  United  States  ar- 
senal were  maintained  there.  But  Ar- 
senal island  is  the  official  name,  and  is 
used  in  all  land  grants  and  deeds  that 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  it. 

The  land  is  the  property  of  J.  S. 
Pittsfield  of  Illinois,  but  is  leased  by 
Joseph  Jobin,  who  lives  upon  it.  His 
house  is  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  little 
grove  of  willows,  elms,  sycamores  and 
cotton  woods  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
island.  It  is  a  modest  little  one-story 
building  with  five  rooms,  which  are 
very  clean  and  comfortable.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  storage  houses  and  poultry 
yards.  Stretching  away  from  the 
grove  are  many  acres  of  fertile  land, 
which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  culti- 
vation. The  proprietor  told  a  reporter 
of  the  Post- Dispatch  that  his  hope  is  to 
convert  the  place  into  a  stock  ranch. 
Since  he  landed  there,  in  1893,  he  says 
that  more  than  fifty  acres  have  been 
washed  from  its  upper  end  and  fully  as 
many  have  been  added  to  its  lower  end. 


An  Elgin  Watch 

owes  its  perfection  in  time  tilling  to 
the  pains-taking  care  exercised  in  tho  pro- 
duction of  every  part,  and  to  its  accurate 
adjustment  beforo  it  leaves  the  factory. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

have-  genuine  ruby  bearings,  which  with 
their  spocially  hardened  pivotal  points 
render  them  as  near  wear-proof  as 
mechanism  can  be  made— they  will  last  a 
generation. 

High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 
Sent  Free,  our  handsome  illustrated  book- 
let about  watches. 

An  Elgin  Wutch  always  has 
the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on 
the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,      Elgin,  III. 


Veterinary  Column. 

J.  /•*.  //.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 

describe  is  imt  W  urable.    Use  J  utile's  Elixir : 
Horseman ,  Elgin,  Ul. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locate  a  lameness.     Apply    '/'utile's  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  inuist  on  the  part  affected. 
Mrs.  /*'.  5.  T.,  Richmond,  J 'a. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  that  '/utile's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  U  will  en- 
title you  to  the  £ioo  reward  offered  by  iJr.  Tuttle. 
WilbutS.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes: 

"  To  ivhom  it  may  concern; — Tbis  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle' s  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  1  commenced  to  use 
It  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  ill 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 
Send  to  us  lor  lu.l  particulars,  mailed  fni:b. 
Tattle's  Family  Elixir  « urea  Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains.  Itrutses,  I'ains,  etc.  Samples  ol 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age. Fifty  cents  buy*  either  F.lixir  nf  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  wilt  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  A 
DR.  S.  A.  TTTTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


v*  THE    BEST  j* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi- 
ment Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application, 
OERHAN  KALI  WORKS,   93  Nassau  St.,  N.  V. 

HETEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  Stock:    Windmills.  Tanks.  Pumps.  Pipes,  Water 

Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SMLE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings 

Prices  on  application. 
H.  FBEEBOKOUGH  lYIontavtlla,  Oregon.  j  Santa*  tiara.  Call 


AN  ^ 
CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 
"A  BOOK  <)\  SILAGE 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  l'.K) 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co..  San  Francisco.  Is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.   Includes:  I— Silage  Crops:  II— 
Silos;  Ill-Silage;  IV— Feeding  of  Silage: 
V— Comparison  of    Silage    and  other 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agrleul 
ture,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles am)  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.    IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  A  CO.. 
ltHS  Drunim  St..  S.  F 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  YINE  PULLER 


Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specitled  territory  for  sale. 
For  further  information,  address  E.  P.  BOUEN, 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


11<5    BATTERY    ST.,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO, 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

-    (0  TONS  BOXCAR  $600  *> 

MONARCH  JR.o>Dnu«Yt*iia$S90 

THE  BCSTTMAU. 
•ALE  CAR  PRES INTHf 

WORLD. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
84  Pout  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  pood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping?  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mlniiu.'  ami  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing. Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  Hi. 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.    Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Something  INe\A/I 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Guaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay, 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  .M00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44.  .1550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "   22x24x47.1800  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  OKAY,  Oeneral  Agent 


$50.°°  RANGE  "FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 


into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  iio.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  3l)x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2im  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  118  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  23,  1898. 

09,576.— Voting  Machine— S.  Ducas,  S.  F. 
09,578  — Hydraulic  Nozzle  —  A.  B.  Eastwood, 

Newcastle,  Cal. 
609,669.— Chart  Table—  Greenleaf  &  Barker,  Ho- 

quiam,  Wash. 

609.552.  — Retort  Oil  Burner— G.  H.  Larkin,  S.  P. 

609. 553.  — Folding  Tent— A.  D.  Lloyd,  S.  F. 
609,516— Razor  Sharpener— A.  C.   Mack,  Port- 
land, Or. 

609,554  — Beer  Faucet— Martin  &  Spinelli,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

609,695.— Fruit  Press— J.  R.  McKee,  Bardsdale, 
Cal 

609,560.— Disk  Harrow— C.  T.  Settle,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

609,713.— Plow  Wheel  Box— C.  P.  Wakefield,  Liv- 

ington,  Cal. 
609,721.— Faucet— W.  Zoller,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  D.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Adjustable  Hydraulic  Nozzle. — A.  B. 
Eastwood,  Newcastle,  Cal.  No.  609,578. 
Dated  Aug.  23,  1898.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed as  an  attachment  for  hydraulic  nozzles 
to  which  water  is  brought  under  a  high  head, 
these  nozzles  serving  to  direct  the  water  in  to 
the  buckets  or  wheels  which  are  driven  by  its 
momentum.  It  is  often  necessary  to  vary  the 
power  of  the  wheel  and  regulate  it  to  the  load 
which  is  to  be  lifted,  and  by  reducing  the  jet 
of  water  as  the  power  required  is  diminished 
a  considerable  saving  of  water  results.  The 
device  consists  of  a  transversely  movable 
slide  having  a  line  of  nozzles  of  varying  diam- 
eter projecting  from  one  side,  a  casing  within 
which  said  slide  is  movable  having  a  slotted 
cover  through  which  the  nozzles  project  at  one 
side,  while  the  supply  pipe  connects  with  the 
opposite  side,  and  a  means  connecting  with 
the  slide  enables  the  operator  to  move  it  in- 
stantly so  as  to  bring  either  one  of  the  nozzles 
in  line  with  the  supply  pipe. 

Reversible  Disk  Harrow.— C.  T.  Settle, 
San  Jose.  No.  609,560.  Dated  Aug.  23,  1898. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an 
apparatus  for  a  more  thorough  and  complete 
cultivation  of  land,  and  especially  the  work- 
ing of  land  between  rows  of  trees  beneath 
projecting  branches  thereof  and  in  other 
places  outside  of  the  line  of  travel  of  the  team. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  main  frame  having 
supplemental  extension  bars  adjustably  at- 
tached transversely  thereto,  vertical  boxes 
adjustably  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  extension 
frame  and  revoluble  disks  mounted  in  groups 
upon  axles  which  are  journaled  in  the  lower 
ends  of  standards  turnable  in  vertical  boxes 
so  that  the  disks  may  be  adjusted  with  rela- 
tion thereto.  A  horizontal  shaft  is  journaled 
transversely  upon  the  bed  of  the  machine 
with  crank  arms  at  the  ends  and  rods  connect- 
ing the  crank  arms  with  the  ends  of  the 
swivel  beam,  and  by  means  of  an  actuating 
lever  and  pawl  and  rack  mechanism  the  shaft 
may  be  turned  and  locked  at  any  desired 
point. 

Voting  Machine.  —  Salomon  Ducas,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  609,576.  Dated  Aug.  23, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  mechanical 
voting  machines,  and  its  object  is  to  so  con- 
struct the  apparatus  that  it  may  be  easily 
changed  or  altered  to  accommodate  it  for  use 
at  elections,  in  which  different  numbers  of 
candidates  are  to  be  voted  for  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  simple,  cheap  and 
effective  apparatus.  Within  the  frame  or  cos- 
ing are  a  series  of  pins  which  correspond  with 
the  names  of  the  different  candidates,  and 
which,  when  operated,  would  cast  a  vote  for 
the  particular  candidate,  and  with  these  are 
a  means  to  prevent  the  operation  of  more  than 
one  of  said  pins  for  a  single  candidate  or  the 
operation  of  any  one  pin  more  than  one  time 
by  a  single  vote.  These  voting  pins  carry 
type,  and  paper  strips  are  arranged  to  move 
under  the  types  with  reels  upon  which  the 
strips  are  carried  so  that  each  vote  is  im- 
printed and  properly  recorded.  In  connection 
with  this  is  a  mechanism  by  which  straight 
party  ballots  may  be  voted  without  going 
through  the  operation  of  voting  for  each  par- 
ticular candidate. 

Folding  Tent. — A,  B.  Lloyd,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  609,553.  Dated  Aug.  23,  1898. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an 
easily  transportable  shelter  tent  combining  in 
one  structure  the  covering  material  and  ex- 
tending framework,  the  whole  being  so  ar- 
ranged and  connected  that  it  may  be  folded 
into  a  very  small  compass  for  transportation. 
The  framework  consists  of  rods  pivoted  at  one 
end  to  common  center  pieces,  which  are  sepa- 
rated transversely  to  a  distance  equal  to  the 
desired  width  of  tent.  These  rods  radiate 
outwardly  and  each  pair  is  connected  by 
transverse  bars  with  transversely  jointed 
hinges.  Over  these  bars  is  fitted  a  covering 
which  is  attached  to  the  side  and  transverse 
bars  so  that  it  may  be  extended  or  folded  in 
unison  with  these  bars  and  the  whole  packed 
when  required  into  small  dimensions  for  trans- 
portation. The  covering  material  may  have 
side  and  end  flaps  extending  inwardly  when 
the  device  is  set  up  and  the  mattress  or  bed 
lying  upon  these  inwardly  projecting  flaps 
will  hold  the  contrivance  firmly  in  place. 
Openings  are  made  in  the  side  and  an  open- 
mesh  fabric  inserted  which  serves  for  venti- 
lating purposes. 


—Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  about  to  build  an 
$800,000  hotel. 

— Portland,  Or.,  is  now  credited  with  a 
population  of  92,375. 

— It  is  estimated  that  this  season's  wheat 
crop  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  will  reach  600,000 
bushels. 

— The  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cal.,  Road's  rails 
are  laid  to  Tulare.  The  first  train  arrived 
Aug.  31st. 

— The  Napa,  Cal.,  Insane  Asylum  will  build 
four  miles  pipe  line,  costing  $15,000,  for  an 
increased  water  supply. 

— In  the  Marysville,  Cal.,  cannery  450  em- 
ployes are  working  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The 
payroll  amounts  to  $3000  per  week. 

— To  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  Aubuquerque, 
N.  M.,  was  shipped  last  week  a  train  load  of 
wool,  1000  bags,  containing  250,000  pounds. 

— "The  Klondike"  and  that  whole  region  is 
a  good  country  for  the  investment  of  surplus 
money  that  the  owner  is  able  to  gamble,  but 
it  is  no  country  for  a  poor  man  or  a  man  who 
must  realize  profitably  on  his  investment  or 
be  forever  ruined. 

— A  Seattle,  Wash.,  paper  asserts  that 
when  President  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern 
railroad  was  there  he  admitted  to  a  reporter 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  refuse  60,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  and  15,000  tons  of  cotton  for 
Asia,  which  he  might  have  received  had  there 
been  a  suitable  merchant  marine  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

—Standing  merchantable  timber  in  western 
Washington  officially  figures  up  as  follows: 

Variety —  Feet. 

Fir   66,208,861,000 

Spruce   6,403,405,000 

Cedar   16,192,276,000 

Hemlock   14,699,834,000 


Total  103,504,376,000 

— W.  H.  Hammond  is  at  Porterville,  Cal., 
from  England,  where  he  went  to  obtain  finan- 
cial backing  for  a  scheme  to  develop  electrical 
power  in  Tulare  county.  He  is  making  con- 
tracts to  furnish  power  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes.  The  plant  will  be  established 
twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Visalia,  on  the 
Kaweah  river.  The  estimated  cost  of  putting 
in  the  plant  and  extending  the  system  to 
Visalia,  Tulare,  Porterville  and  Lindsay  is 
$250,000. 

— The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  electric  light  plant  for  Healdsburg,  Cal., 
has  been  awarded  to  James  Stanley  of  San 
Francisco,  his  bid  being  $31,643.  The  Califor- 
nia Bridge  Co.  of  San  Francisco  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  muni- 
cipal water  system,  its  bid  being  $31,700.  The 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Bank  of  Savings'  bid  of  $82,650 
for  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  city  of 
Healdsburg  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
these  plants  was  accepted. 

—Pres.  C.  H.  Foote  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Works  has  been  visiting  San  Francisco  and 
other  coast  points,  and  in  an  interview  this 
week  is  reported  as  saying :  "The  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  steel 
in  California  is  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  of  coal 
suitable  for  making  coke.  Steel  works  would 
pay  well  in  California.  Some  of  the  richest 
manganese  ore  I  have  ever  seen  has  come  from 
this  State.  There  is  good  iron  ore  here.  We 
ship  a  great  deal  of  steel  material  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works.  It  can  be  delivered  here 
at  less  cost  than  the  iron  ore  of  this  State 
could  be  turned  into  steel  here  by  the  use  of 
imported  coal.  The  absence  of  fuel  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  extensive  making  and 
marketing  of  steel  in  California.  While  I  was 
in  the  State  of  Washington  on  my  way  to  San 
Francisco  I  saw  some  coal  mines.  There,  if 
any  place  on  this  coast,  steel  might  possibly 
be  manufactured.  The  certainty  of  an  en- 
enlarged  navy  promises  well  for  the  steel 
business." 

Farm  Wagon  for  only  *  19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 

PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST  AND  RANCHER 

WANTS  POSITION 

As  Superintendent  of  large  Fruit  Ranch,  with 
Packing  House  and  Drying  Grounds. 


Highest  references  given;  competent  to  do  all 
mechanical  work  required  on  ranch. 

Address  ORCHARDIST,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAlf  DER  NATLLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  War  Department  a  liberal 
offer  to  purchase  Fort  Russell,  Wyoming,  with 
its  entire  reservation,  buildings  and  water 
system.  The  proposal  was  made  as  a  stand- 
ing offer  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Government  at  its  pleasure.  The  object 
of  the  company  in  making  the  proposal  is  to 
establish  a  great  Western  repair  shop  system 
centrally  located  between  Chicago  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 


An  Ancient  Custom. 

From  Republican  Traveler,  Arkansas  Vity,  Kan. 

Pilgrimages  to  some  shrine  of  St.  Vitus,  to 
cure  the  disease  known  as  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
are  no  longer  made.  The  modern  way  of 
treating  this  affliction  is  within  reach  of 
every  household,  as  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Karl  A.  Wagner,  the  eleven-year-old 
son  of  George  Wagner,  of  515  9th  St.,  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kan.  The  father  tells  the  story  as 
follows : 

"Over  a  year  ago,"  he  says,  "  Karl  was 
taken  with  St.  Vitus'  dance  and  continued  to 
grow  worse  during  five  months  he  was  under 
a  physician's  care.  His  tongue  became 
paralyzed  and  we  could  not  understand  a  word 
he  said.  He  became  very  thin,  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  leg,  and  seemed  doomed  to  become  a 
hopeless  invalid.  We  had  about  given  up  hope 
when  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo- 
ple were  recommended  to  my  wife  by  a  lady 
whose  daughter  had  been  cured  of  a  similar 
affliction  by  thejpills. 

"I  bought  a  box  of  them  at  once  and  soon  no- 
ticed a  change 
for  the  better 
in  Karl's  con- 
dition. I  was 
so  well  pleased 
that  I  bought 
more  of  them, 
and  when  he 
had  taken  five 
boxes  the  dis- 
ease disap- 
peared. 

"That  was 
six  months  ago 
and  there  has 
been  no  return  A  Hopeless  Invalid. 
of  the  disease.  The  cure  was  effectual  and 
permanent,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  other 
medicine  could  have  produced  so  marvelous  a 
result.  We  feel  rejoiced  over  the  restoration 
of  our  son,  and  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  the 
most  remp.rjiable  medicine  on  the  market." 

No  discovery  of  modern  times  has  proved 
such  a  blessing  to  mankind  as  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Acting  directly 
on  the  blood  and  nerves,  invigorating  the 
body,  regulating  the  functions,  they  restore 
the  strength  and  health  in  the  exhausted  pa- 
tient when  every  effort  of  the  physician 
proves  unavailing. 

These  pills  are  sold  in  boxes  at  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


home  ; 
repairing  outfit  n2 

T>Ot.H«W,^<i!!,T,«WA.I,il.. 


PRICE,  S3. 50.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

HOOK.ER  dfclGO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


FeedS'-Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOTJHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  ft. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

UKMichisan  St..  CHICAGO.  11,1. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    AT  o  f  f  1  1 1    «fc    T  o  \a/  ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59=61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO...   Portland,  Or. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


ENGINE. 

If  you  want  a  simple,  reliable  Engine  at  a  Reasonable  Price,  for 

Pumping 

Or  any  other  purpose,  send  for  a  Catalogue  of  the  "  Golden  Gate." 
The  number  in  USE  and  giving  satisfaction  is  its  best 
GUARANTEE. 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  GAS  ENGINE  has  special  merit  in 
works  requiring  variable  power.  It  can  use  natural  gas,  water 
gas,  coal  gas,  or  gasoline,  and  will  run  anything  on  earth  that  re- 
quires power. 

'  A.  SCHILLING  &  SONS, 

211  and  213  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
detennining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agenti,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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generally  unchanged  figures.  Hogs  desira- 
ble for  packing  did  not  lack  for  custom  and 
brought  fully  as  good  values  as  noted  in  last 
issue.  Veal  and  Lamb  were  in  light  receipt 
and  market  for  both  descriptions  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  seller. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb   6  @  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  @  5tf 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton — ewes,  6@6!>4c;  wethers   6  @  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%@  *H 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3J£@  37b 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ® — 

Hogs,  feeders   3  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4X@  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  @  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   5tf@  6tf 

Lamb,  Spring,  f,  lb   7tf@  8 

Poultry 

Although  several  carloads  of  Eastern  poul- 
try arrived  within  the  week,  there  was  a 
very  fair  demand  for  domestic  product,  and 
such  as  was  in  fine  condition  brought  fully  as 
good  figures  as  were  current  at  date  of  last 
review.  Large  and  fat  young  stock  received 
the  preference.  Some  Hens  which  were 
plump  and  extra  large  brought  an  advance  on 
quotations.  Young  ducks  of  extra  size  were 
also  salable  at  slightly  higher  prices  than  it 
would  be  prudent  to  quote  in  a  regular  way. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  12H®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  14    a,  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00@5  50 

Roosters,  old  4  25@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00@6  00 

Fryers  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  5i)@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  25@1  50 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  50@1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Market  for  fresh  butter  has  not  displayed 
as  much  firmness  the  past  week  as  some  an- 
ticipated. Shipping  orders  from  Los  Angeles 
and  other  points  were  cut  off,  owing  to  buyers 
being  able  to  operate  to  better  advantage 
East  than  in  this  center.  There  was  some 
falling  off  in  receipts  but  the  decrease  was 
not  so  great  as  in  the  demand.  Packed  butter 
is  coming  into  request,  with  stocks  quite  lib- 
eral and  market  easy  in  tone. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  25  @26 

Creamery  firsts  24  @25 

Creamery  seconds  23  @24 

Dairy  select  23  ®24 

Dairy  seconds  18  ®21 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  13  ®15 

Creamery  in  tubs  20  @21 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Choice  to  fancy  new,  only  a  few  weeks  from 
the  press  and  suited  to  the  most  particular 
local  trade,  is  not  plentiful  and  is  being 
favored  with  a  rather  firm  market,  some 
favorite  makes  commanding  above  quotations. 
Other  descriptions  are  in  ample  supply  for 
current  needs,  but  there  is  no  disposition  to 
crowd  stocks  of  any  kind  to  sale,  unless  seri- 
ously faulty. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new  11  ® — 

California,  good  to  choice   9^®10!>4 

California,  fair  to  good   8H@ 

California  Cheddar   9H@11 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  ®12 

Eggs. 

There  are  few  choice  to  select  fresh  on  mar- 
ket, but  there  are  heavy  stocks  of  held  and 
cold  storage  eggs,  both  domestic  and  Eastern. 
As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  efforts  are 
being  made  by  some  packers  and  dealers  to 
foist  held  and  cold  storage  stock  upon  the 
market  as  fresh.  Such  efforts  are  not,  how- 
ever, attended  with  much  success.  The  firm- 
ness of  the  market  is  confined  wholly  to  best 
fresh,  some  of  fancy  quality  selling  above  quo- 
tations. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 24  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .20  @22tf 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  @18 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  16  ®20 

Vegetables. 
The  Onion  market  has  been  active  on  ex- 
port account,  the  Australian  steamer  sailing 
to-day  taking  a  large  quantity.  Market  was 
tolerably  firm  at  the  prevailing  quotations, 
which  showed  no  special  change  from  those  of 
last  week.  Corn  was  in  less  excessive  supply 
than  previous  week.  Tomatoes  were  not  in 
heavy  receipt  and  brought  an  advance.  Cu- 
cumbers, Squash  and  Peppers  were  in  more 
than  ample  supply  for  the  demand. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ¥  box   — ®  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  y  box   — ®  — 

Beams,  String,  V  Fi   2tt@  3 

Beans,  Lima,  f  lb   2®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  H  lb   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,     lb   — @  _ 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  V  sack   50@  1  00 


Corn,  Alameda,  %l  crate   1  00® 


Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25® 

Cucumbers,  V  small  box   15® 

Egg  Plant,  f>  large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  f  1)   2®  2% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   60®  75 

Onions,  New  Red   — ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  >  ft   3®  3K 

Peas,  Sweet,  V  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  large  box   25®  40 

Peppers,  Bell,  ¥  large  box   35®  50 

Pickles,  No.  I,  f,  box  :..  75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  $  box   50®  60 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  V  box    — ®  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,      bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  V  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  $  large  box.    ..  40®  65 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box   25®  50 

Tomatoes,  *  small  box   — @  — 

Potatoes. 

Choice  potatoes  are  not  arriving  in  large 
quantity  from  any  quarter,  and  are  meeting 

with  a  good  demand.    Market  will  probably 


be  better  stocked  in  a  month  or  two,  when 
Oregon  begins  forwarding  freely,  but  not  be- 
fore. Common  qualities  are  in  fair  supply,  con- 
sidering the  limited  demand  for  such  stock. 
Sweets  were  in  increased  receipt  and  lower. 

Burbanks,  River,  »  cental   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  V  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f>  ctl  1  00@1  25 

Uurbanks,  San  Leandro    @  _ 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile  '   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  V  cental  l  50@2  00 

Sweet  Merced    ©  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  was  moderately  firm  for  most 
kinds  of  deciduous  fresh  fruits  which  were 
choice  and  which  arrived  in  first-class  con- 
dition. There  was  no  glut  of  prime  to  select 
Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines  or  Apples.  Bart- 
lett  Pears,  which  were  large,  green  and 
bright  and  exactly  suited  to  canners'  needs, 
were  salable  at  $40  ©  $45  per  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  small,  over-ripe  or  otherwise 
seriously  faulty  Bartletts  were  offered  down 
to  $20  per  ton  and  were  not  always  readily 
placed  at  this  comparatively  low  figure. 
Peaches  sold  at  a  wide  range,  especially 
Clings,  some  small  and  scrubby  of  this  variety 
going  within  range  of  $10  @  $15  per  ton,  while 
select  were  quotable  up  to  $55,  and  where  the 
quality  was  very  superior  a  little  higher 
figure  was  possible.  Freestones  showed  less 
range  in  price  and  the  difference  in  quality 
was  also  less  marked.  Fancy  Apples  were  in 
light  stock  and  brought $1.00  @  $1.25  per  60-lb. 
box.  The  Gravenstein  is  at  present  a  leading 
apple  with  the  retail  trade,  although  other 
seasonable  varieties,  possessing  decided  merit, 
are  not  lacking  for  attention.  Grapes  were  in 
fairly  liberal  supply  and  for  most  kind  in 
season  the  market  lacked  firmness.  Seedless 
Grapes  are  given  the  preference  by  many 
consumers  on  account  of  the  prevailing  idea 
that  there  is  danger  of  appendicitis  from 
swallowing  grape  seeds.  But  this  is  an  error. 
The  lodgment  of  the  seeds  is  simply  an  after 
result  of  the  disease  and  is  nowise  instrumen- 
tal in  causing  it.  Plums  and  Prunes  were 
in  more  than  ample  receipt  for  the  existing 
demand  at  full  current  rates,  and  the  quality 
had  to  be  especially  desirable  to  attract 
buyers  at  top  figures.  Watermelons,  Canta- 
loupes and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  all  in  good 
supply,  with  market  favorable  to  buyers. 
Strawberries  were  slightly  lower.  Prices 
for  other  Berries  in  season  were  without  im- 
portant change. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  60-tt>.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  60-lb.  box  ...  75®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  y  60-lb.  box. . . .     30®  50 

Blackberries,  y  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Cantaloupes,  f  crate   SO®  1  00 

Currants,  $  chest   — @  _ 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   50®  75 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Gooseberries,  VB>   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   40®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ~f.  crate   75®  1  00 

50 
M 
75 
OS 


Citrus  Fruits, 

Wheat, 
Sugar  Beets, 


Deciduous  Fruits, 

Cereals, 
Garden  Vegetables, 


Nitrate  is  of  Prime  Yalue  in  the  Growth  of 

Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


FOR 


K  XPERT  OPINION. 
Dr.    Bernard    Dyer    (consulting  CliemlHt  of 
various  British   Agricultural  Societies), 
writes  : 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was 
erroneously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true 
and  very  profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  prop- 
erly used,  It  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures  the  soil, 
but  Improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 

SALE  BY  


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

31<5  California  Street,  SPUN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them   for  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 
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Grapes.  White,  f.  crate 
Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  V  box  and  crate.. 

Grapes,  Seedless,  >.  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   50® 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  V  crate   —@ 

Grapes.  Tokay,  $  crate   40®  65 

Nectarines,  Red,  f>  box   50®  75 

Nectarines,  White  H  box   40®  60 

Mutmeg  Melon,  ¥  box   40®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  f>  60-B).  box   75®  1  25 

Pears,  Green,  Bartlett,     ton  20  00®45  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  y  large  box   40®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  Tfi  chest          6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  <p  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Peaches,  f,  box   40®  75 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  ift  ton.  .20  00®55  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 20  00@35  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  f,  box   20®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  V  ton  12  50@20  00 

Prunes,  y  box  or  crate   25®  60 

Raspberries,  V  chest   6  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  V  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100    8  00®20  00 

Dried  Fruits. 
There  is  a  decidedly  firm  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket for  nearly  every  description  of  dried  or 
evaporated  fruit  now  offering.  Trade  is  not 
brisk,  the  rather  light  movement  being  the 
result  of  lack  of  heavy  supplies,  and  not  to 
absence  of  inquiry.  Quotations  for  most 
kinds  remain  as  last  noted,  but  so  far  as  Apri- 
cots, Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  easier  to  effect  sales  than  it  is  to 
make  purchases  at  current  rates.  Prunes  are 
quoted  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  with  market 
very  firm  for  the  large  sizes  and  rather  easy 
in  tone  for  the  small  sizes.  It  is  believed  the 
yield  will  not  exceed  75,000,000  lbs.  in  this 
State  this  season,  being  only  about  three  - 
fourths  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1897.  Figs  are 
in  slim  supply,  with  market  firm  and  higher, 
there  being  a  good  demand,  especially  for 
White.  The  outward  movement  of  dried 
fruits,  both  by  land  and  sea,  is  of  fully  as 
large  volume  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
with  the  present  limited  stocks. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @n 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12>4@15 


Apples,  quartered   4H@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   5   @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5^4®  6V4 

Plums,  unpltted   1   ®  1H 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent  mail 
from  New  York: 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  to  meet  a 
good  jobbing  demand,  anil,  with  light  offerings, 
market  has  been  well  sustatned  at  full  prices. 
Sun-dried  apples  are  in  small  remaining  stock  and 
firm,  though  values  somewhat  nominal.  Waste 
has  had  a  little  more  attention  of  late  and  market 
closes  fractionally  higher.  New  evaporated  apples 
for  future  delivery  are  weak  and  lower.  Prime 
wood-dried  for  September  or  October  delivery  are 
offered  at  TA@1Hc  without  attracting  attention, 
and  wire-dried  ranged  down  to  7M@7Hc,  latter  fig- 
ures extreme  New  chops  for  fall  delivery  are  dull 
and  offered  at  2  v  •  and  waste  is  offered  at  •_»,.•. 
Raspberries  have  had  less  speculative  demand, 
and  tone  less  firm  with  outside  quotation  extreme 
at  the  close.  Advices  indicate  a  light  crop  of 
blackberries,  and  with  a  little  more  demand  mar- 
ket has  advanced  to  4®4^c.  Huckleberries  have  a 
moderate  demand  at  5H@6c  generally.  Cherries 
dull,  and  8Vic  full.  Some  few  Georgia  peeled 
peaches  have  appeared,  and  small  sales  reported 
at  8c.  California  apricots  in  light  supply  and  held 
firmly;  not  very  many  old  left;  peaches  quiet  and 
unchanged;  prunes  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1897,  per  lb  12  (815 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1897,  per  lb  11  @12V4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®  8 

Raising. 

It  was  stated  a  week  ago  that  the  prices  of 
the  Growers' Combination  for  new  crop  Rai- 
sins would  be  named  in  a  few  days,  but  the 
figures  have  not  yet  been  fixed.  A  meeting 
was  held,  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 
Another  meeting  for  the  purpose  is  announced 
for  Saturday  evening.  Old  Raisins  are  sell- 
ing in  a  small  way  from  jobbers  at  unchanged 
prices. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   1  00®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4 -crown.  Vlb  3M® — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  2M®2!K 

Loose  Muscatel,  2 -crown  1V4®2 

Sultanas  2H®3 

Seedless  Muscatel  1*@2 

Dried  Grapes  1  @l* 


are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
band,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  120.574 

Wheat,  ctls  122,093 

Barley,  ctls   35,465 

Oats,  ctls   15,375 

Corn,  ctls   2,370 

Rye,  ctls   670 

Beans,  sks   3,663 

Potatoes,  sks   20.408 

Onions,  sks   4,899 

Hay,  tons   6,088 

Wool,  bales   1,327 

Hops,  bales   91 


Since 
July  I,  '9S. 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


839,795 
671,619 
231,475 
75.920 
24.940 
3,845 
36,571 
183.105 
42.566 
36,235 
11,804 
1,539 


1,013.553 
1,770,248 
1,608,958 
82,061 
54,696 
8,300 
96.868 
215,005 
31,090 
36,830 
17,430 
4P2 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  }<-sks   22,132 

Wheat,  ctls  143,167 

Barley,  ctls   8,262 

Oats,  ctls   844 

Corn,  ctls   495 

Beans,  sks   4,887 

Hay,  bales   744 

Wool,  lbs   99,231 

Hops,  lbs   3,843 

Honey,  cases   105 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,474 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 

549,848 
425.729 
45,764 
4,287 
3,207 
14,448 
6,531 
587,901 
87,236 
1,168 
8,935 


California 


Dried  Fruit 
York. 


at  New 


New  York,  Sept.  7.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6®8c  ¥•  It.  ,  prime  wire  tray,  9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9><c;  choice,  9Hc;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4®8c  ?»  lb.  Apricots,  Royal.  Il<ai3c; 
Moorpark,  13®  16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12@17c. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  too  lightly  stocked  to  war- 
rant the  naming  of  quotations.  The  demand 
is  of  as  insignificant  proportions  as  the  supply. 
Lemons  were  held  at  tolerably  stiff  figures, 
but  did  not  move  freely  at  the  prices  asked. 
Lime  market  was  lower,  with  stocks  of  fair 
proportions  now  on  hand  and  another  invoice 
about  due. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


@  i% 

®  8* 
@  7H 
@  7% 
®  7* 
@  8* 
@13 


Apples,  in  boxes   7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8 

Nectarines,  White   7 

Nectarines,  Red   7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  (a)  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         b%@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6J<@  6% 

50— 60's   4X@  5 

60— 70's   8K@  4 

70— 80' 8   3X@  Hi 

80— BO'S   8   @  SH 

90— 100's   2Ji@— 

Prunes  In  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-B>  boxes,  Ho 
higher  for  50-tt>  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%@  $\ 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3K®  3H 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 


Chicago, Sept  2.— California  fruit  sold  to-day  at 
the  following  prices:  Pears— Bartlett,  75c®$2.30. 
Grapes— White  Cornlchons,  $1  38  single  crate; 
Tokays,  67c®$1.25;  Muscats.  70®90c;  Rosede  Peru, 
45c.    Five  car  lots  were  sold 

New  York.  Sept.  2— California  fruit  sales: 
Pears— Bartletts,  $1.25<a>1.70  box.  Prunes— Gros, 
35e®$1.02.  Plums  —  Schley,  90c  single  crate. 
Peaches  —  Late  Crawfords.  50c("ntl  05  box;  Straw- 
berry Clings,  95c;  Orange  Clings,  82c.  Fifteen  car 
°  ts  were  sold. 

New  Yohk.  Sept.  5.— California  fruit  sold  to- 
day as  follows:    Pears  —  Bartletts,  $1.50®2.75; 

Oranges— Navel  »  box   —  (3     —'half-boxes,  60c.     Grapes  —  Malagas,  $1.I5(»1.45. 

St  Michaels  ....  — @     —    Peaches— Muir,  50c;  late   Crawfords,  80c@*1.20; 

Seedlings       "  —  ®     —  I  Orange  Cling,  90c®»l.l5;  Diamond  Cling,  fl®1.20; 

Mediterranean  Sweet   —  @    —  !  Hungarian,  li.Ol. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ¥  box   4  00®  4  50      Chicago,  Sept.  5.— California  fruit  were  sold  to- 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  50  i  day  tts  follows:     Pears— Bartletts,   $1.25®1  20. 


Cal.,  common  to  good   l  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   — ®  — 

Nuts. 

Prices  for  Almonds  have  been  again  marked 
up,  with  few  of  last  season  remaining  and 
coming  crop  decidedly  light.  Walnuts  are 
without  quotable  change,  but  the  quantity  of 
the  coming  crop  remaining  unplaced  is  not 
heavy.  Peanut  market  shows  steadiness, 
with  light  offering  of  desirable  quality. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  12  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   *%@  5 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  ®  6% 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  ®  8 

Wine. 

There  is  no  new  feature  to  record.  The 
market  remains,  as  previously  quoted,  quiet 
at  8@10c  per  gallon,  wholesale,  for  new  claret. 


Apples,  sliced. 


COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 


4  @  4* 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 


Grapes— Tokay,  |1. 10;  Malaga,  $1.25. 

Chicago,  Sept.  6.— Porter  Bros.  Fruit  Company 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction  California  fruit  at  fol- 
lowing prices:  Pears— Bartletts.  $1.25(81.95  per 
box;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.50.  Prunes— Gros,  45c® 
$t.  15  single  crate;  German,  45(g>90c;  Silver,  40W 
45c.  Plums— Schley,  44®90c  single  crate;  Egg, 
35c.  Peaches,  Orange  Clings,  80(a;95c  box;  Late 
Crawfords,  30@95c.    Ten  cars  sold 

New  York,  Sept.  6  — Porter  Bros.  Company  to- 
day sold  California  fruit  at  auction  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  Pears  —  Bartletts,  ri  "5  2  box; 
Beurre  Clairgeaus,  |1. 30®  1.50.  Prunes  —  Hun- 
garian, $1  05(iul  .50  single  crate;  Fallenberg,  $1.05; 
other  varieties,  70c®$l.  Plums— Egg,  60c®$1.80 
single  crate;  Golden  Drops.  85c.  Grapes— Tokays, 
75c@$l  40  slng.e  crate;  White  Cornlchons,  95c: 
Muscats,  50c.  Peaches— Stilson,  $1.05  box;  Late 
Crawfords,  75c*s$l  05;  Susquehanna,  80c.  Nec- 
tarines—Red, 85c  single  crate;  Wblte,50c.  Twenty 
cars  sold. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


+  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignment!  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


patents!  xj 

330  MARKET  ST.S.F.^  ^ 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

According  to  the  Mercury  San  Jose 
Grange  met  Saturday  last  with  Worthy 
Master  Worthen  in  the  chair.  The 
greater  part  of  the  session  was  taken 
up  with  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  as  a  remedy 
against  peach  tree  borers.  This  is 
placed  on  the  tree  or  around  it  on  the 
ground.  From  the  discussion  it  was 
found  that  while  it  killed  the  borers, 
in  many  cases  the  trees  also  were  killed. 
The  experience  of  others  tended  to  show 
that  while  one  can  would  kill  the  trees, 
another  can  would  not  do  so,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  the  general  belief  that 
the  trouble  arises  from  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  being  improperly  prepared. 
The  formula  came  from  Professor 
Hilgard,  head  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Grange  that  he  should  look  into  the 
matter.  A  resolution  was  then  passed 
asking  the  State  University  to  experi- 
ment and  report;  also  to  investigate 
the  making  of  the  remedy.  After  this 
the  members  of  the  Grange  listened 
to  reports  concerning  the  fruit.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  crop 
as  a  whole  would  be  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  less  than  was  estimated  before 
picking  began.  The  prune  crop  will 
fall  short,  and  it  was  thought  that  no 
prunes  in  this  county  should  be  sold  on 
less  than  a  four-cent  basis  for  the 
four  sizes. 

There  was  also  some  talk  about  the 
State  Grange,  which  will  meet  in  Oak- 
land October  4th.  The  Worthy  Mas- 
ter and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthen, 
will  go  as  delegates  from  San  Jose. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhams  have  been 
elected  alternates.  In  all  probability 
the  State  Grange  will  come  to  San 
Jose  for  the  following  meeting  and 
San  Jose  Grange  is  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  entertaining  the  State 
organization. 

Nicaragua  Canal. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  following  reso- 
lutions have  been  adopted  by  Stockton 
Grange  No.  70,  P.  of  H. : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse 
the  resolutions  of  Petaluma  Grange  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  building  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  by  the  Govern- 
ment (reducing  the  distance  to  New 
York  to  5050  miles),  as  of  vital  need 
to  our  Nation,  and  especially  to  the 
freight-burdened  Pacific  slope. 

We  also  concur  in  commending  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  right 
man  for  that  important  place,  as  ener- 
getic, honest  and  above  partisan  trick- 
ery. M.  T.  Root,  Sec'y. 

Stockton,  Sept.  3. 

Songs  for  the  State  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  find  enclosea 
a  list  of  the  songs  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  California  State  Grange,  to 
be  held  at  Oakland  on  October  4th: 

Grange  Melodies.— Nos.  7,  21,  22,  45, 
54,  74,  79,  88,  90,  110, 120, 125, 130,  138, 
154,  156. 

These  numbers  are  sent  to  me  by  the 
Worthy  Organist,  Miss  Delma  Green, 
Miss  Mattie  Maholm, 
Sec.  Cal.  State  Grange. 


General  Directions  for  Construct- 
ing Macadam  Roads. 


Human  talk  can  now  be  had  over  a 
telephone  at  a  distance  of  1800  miles, 
and  conversations  a  distance  of  1500 
miles  are  common.  There  are  now 
nearly  1,000,000  telephones  connected 
with  this  country's  service,  employing 
a  capitalization  of  about  $100,000,000. 
Every  day  about  17,000  employes  make 
on  an  average  more  than  3,000,000  tele- 
phone connections. 

What  An  Old  Subscriber  Thinks  of  the 
Rural. 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press — Dear  Sib  :  The 
many  years  I  have  taken  the  Pkess  is  evi- 
dence of  my  appreciation  of  its  merits. 
Though  it  does  not  always  hold  views  in  ac- 
cordance with  mine,  its  integrity  and  ability 
cannot  be  questioned.  A  paper  that  carries 
so  much  valuable  information  for  the  farmer 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  tiller  of  the 
soil,  if  he  would  make  his  labors  successful. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
M.  C.  Winchester. 

Vallejo,  Cal.,  Aug.  31,  1898. 


The  Department  of  Highways  of  Cali- 
fornia has  issued  the  following  brief  but 
suggestive  statement  concerning  the 
construction  of  macadam  roads: 

1.  The  proposed  surface  and  sub- 
grade  should  be  thoroughly  provided 
with  suitable  drains  and  ditches  of  such 
character  as  the  soil,  rainfall,  and 
drainage  lines  of  the  particular  local- 
ity may  require. 

2.  The  sub-grade  should  be  brought 
to  an  even  and  uniform  surface,  8 
inches  below  the  proposed  grade.  It 
should  be  given  the  same  crown  as  that 
intended  for  the  finished  road,  which 
should  be  from  one-thirtieth  to  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  width  of  the  road.  All 
organic  matter,  such  as  turf,  roots, 
manure,  waste  filling,  etc.,  should  be 
removed  and  the  space  filled  with  sand, 
gravel  and  other  suitable  material  and 
well  rammed.  This  surface  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  with  a  roller  of  not 
less  than  600  pounds  weight  per  inch  of 
run,  or  a  roller  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  tons  weight.  If  not  in  good 
condition,  the  surface  should  be 
sprinkled  before  rolling,  care  being 
used  to  sprinkle  long  enough  before 
rolling  to  prevent  clogging  the  roller. 
When  thus  rolled  and  compressed,  the 
sub-grade  should  have  a  uniform  sur- 
face 8  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
crown  of  the  proposed  road  surface. 

3.  Upon  the  sub-grade  must  be 
spread  a  uniform  layer  of  the  coarsest 
grade  of  macadam  (or  the  size  passing 
a  2J-inch  ring)  6  inches  thick.  This 
must  be  thoroughly  rolled.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  second  layer  of  ma- 
cadam (size  passing  lz-incb  ring)  3 
inches  thick,  must  then  be  spread  and 
similarly  rolled.  The  final  layer  of 
screenings  (or  size  passing  f-inch  ring) 
must  then  be  spread  in  a  uniform  layer 
i-inch  thick,  and  rolled,  sprinkied,  and 
re-rolled  until  a  bucket  of  water  poured 
on  the  surface  will  mostly  run  off. 

Where  stone  or  concrete  curbs  are 
used,  the  last  layer  of  macadam  should 
be  lightly  rolled  for  a  space  of  2  feet 
next  the  curbs,  and  this  space  then 
well  grouted  with  grout  composed  of 
one  measure  of  cement  and  one  and 
one-half  measures  of  clean,  sharp  sand, 
care  being  taken  to  select  the  best 
cement,  and  keep  the  grout  well  stirred 
on  pouring  in,  and  sufficiently  fluid  to 
readily  flow  into  the  rock.  This  serves 
as  an  excellent  and  cheap  gutter. 

Be  resolutely  and  faithfully  what  you 
are,  be  humbly  what  you  aspire  to  be. 
Be  sure  you  give  men  the  best  of  your 
wares,  though  they  be  poor  enough; 
and  the  gods  will  help  you  to  lay  up  a 
better  store  for  the  future.  Man's  no- 
blest gift  to  man  is  his  sincerity;  for  it 
embraces  his  integrity  also. — Thoreau. 
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New  Strawberry. 
Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"MoDle"  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 
Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.   In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "  Noble  "  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


NEW 
STOCK. 

NEW 
PRICES. 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H  Wood's 
Deep  Well 
Propeller  Pump. 

The  most  economical  and  greatest  power-saving 
pump  ever  made.  A  rotary  pump  capable  of  draw- 
ing water  from  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  August  18,  1898. 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  certify  that  with  Wood's 
Deep  Well  Propeller  Pump,  we  successfully  raised  water 
from  a  depth  of  196  feet,  pumping  all  the  well  would  furnish 
at  that  depth,  and  delivering  the  same  into  a  tank  19  feet 
above  the  discharge,  making  a  total  lift  of  215  feet. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EASTON,  ELDR1DGE  &  CO. 


Vineland.  Cal.,  August  11,  1898. 
Mr.  P.  K.  Wood.  Los  Antjeles.  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   Regarding  the  Propeller  Pump  we  rented  from  you 
to  test  our  new  well  at  Vineland,  beg  to  say  that  it  did  the  work  better  than  I  thought  possible  for  any 
pump  to  do.   It  being  100  feet  to  water  from  the  pump  discharge,  and  we  raised  about  70  inches  in  a 
continuous  flow,  with  a  30  H.  P.  engine,  lowering  the  well  9  feet. 

Very  truly,  D.  L.  ALLEN. 


Florence,  Cal.,  August  12,  1898. 

Mr.  P.  K.  Wood.  Lou  Angeles.  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  The  Deep  Well  Propeller  Pump  I  purchased  from 
you  last  April  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Iam  glad  to  and  do  heartily  recommend  it  to  the 
public  as  the  beet  pump  on  earth.  I  am  pumping  180  inches  of  water  at  present,  and  this  I  do  every  day 
with  80  pounds  of  steam.  In  a  test  trial,  with  1 10  pounds  of  steam,  I  pumped  217.8  inches  of  water.  To 
illustrate  how  much  I  can  irrigate:  My  neighbor  has  a  walnut  orchard  which  he  irrigated  in  furrows, 
made  with  a  large,  double-shovel  cultivator.  He  turned  the  water  into  36  of  these  furrows  at  once  and 
the  water  ran  the  length  of  the  orchard,  ^  mile,  in  6  hours.  He  irrigated  39  acres  in  45  hours,  which  I 
consider  a  very  good  showing  for  this  dry  year.  When  I  pumped  from  the  same  well  with  a  centrifugal 
pump,  the  same  engine  and  90  to  100  pounds  of  steam,  90  to  100  inches  of  water  was  the  best  I  could  do. 
I  wish  you  unbounded  success  in  your  enterprise.  Yours  truly,  T.  E.  CLELAND. 

P.  S.— I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  pump  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.— T.  E.  C. 


Now  on  Kxhthition  at  State  Fair,  Sacramento. 


P.  K.  WOOD, 


Inventor,  and 
Manufacturer. 


Office  and 
Exhibit 
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N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephone  Main  1334. 


Factory,  923-925  N.  Main  St. 
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THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 


Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  In  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  It  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely.— Sacra- 
mento Iiecord-Union. 
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Root  Growth  of  Fruit  Trees. 


The  engravings  on  this  page  are  illustrative  of 
the  University  bulletin  on  irrigation,  conservation 
of  soil  moisture,  etc.,  of  which  the  first  half  is  given 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  and  will  be  completed 
in  next  week's  Rural.  Prof.  Hilgard 
in  that  bulletin  instances  very  striking 
facts  which  should  be  well  considered 
and  held  in  mind  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  California  soils  and  plant  growth. 
The  larger  engraving  shows  the  roots  of 
a  tree  very  nearly  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. The  excavation  was  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  just 
where  the  roots  were,  and  the  intrusion 
of  the  long-handled  spade  shows  how  far 
the  investigation  was  carried.  The  tree 
was  growing  on  a  free  loam  soil,  with  no 
obstruction  to  deep  penetration,  and  rich 
in  plant  food  below  as  above.  That  our 
trees  do  root  very  deeply  in  such  soils 
has  been  known  from  casual  excavations 
in  well  and  cellar  digging,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
facts  and  the  use  of  the  camera  have 
been  previously  undertaken.  The  con- 
trast with  the  shallow  rooting  of  fruit 
trees  at  the  East  is  very  striking,  and 
Prof.  Hilgard  gives  in  detail  the  reason 
why  this  contrast  appears.  The  smaller 
engraving  is  reproduced  from  an  East- 
ern authority.  It  was  made  to  show 
the  folly  of  heaping  manure  around  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  when  the  feeding  roots 
extended  such  a  distance  from  it,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  also  the  rooting 
habit  of  the  East,  as  it  may  be  presumed 
to  embody  the  author's  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  deep  rooting  of  fruit  trees  in  our 
best  fruit  soils  explains  why  it  is  that 
our  trees  are  able  to  grow  thriftily  all 
during  the  dry  season,  produce  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  and  make  new  wood  and 
fruit  buds  for  a  following  year  without 
rain  or  irrigation  for  about  half  the  year. 
It  shows  also  why  fruit  trees  in  our  best 
soils  have  such  remarkable  and  fruitful  longevity. 
The  California  fruit  tree,  well  placed,  really  has 
several  tiers  of  Eastern  style  of  fruit  soils  to  draw 
upon,  and  it  could  hardly  do  anything  but  show  forth 
the  fact  in  its  growth  and  prolificness. 

Foreign  capital  is  still  being  enlisted  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  tule  lands.  A  submerged  portion  of 
Union  island  which,  if  we  understand  the  situation 
correctly,  was  at  one  time  under  reclamation,  is 
about  to  be  brought  to  the  light  again.  Some  months 
ago  Mr.  Herd  of  Stockton  made  arrangements  with 
Williams  &  Bixler  of  Union  island  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  13,000  acres  of  tule  lands.  By  that  agree- 
ment it  is  understood  that  he  was  to  get  8000  acres 
and  the  use  of  the  other  5000  acres  for  a  period  of 
five  years  free  of  charge.  He  interested  several  per- 
sons in  the  scheme  and  the  work  proceeded.  It  is 
reported  that  the  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  $40  an 
acre,  which  involves  a  deal  of  $320,000 — one  of  the 
largest  in  San  Joaquin  county  for  years.  It  is  said 
that  the  present  owner  of  the  contract  is  an  Eastern 
and  English  syndicate. 

Thomas  Hatch  of  San  Francisco  has  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  California  walnut.  It  was  cut  from 
a  tree  grown  in  Solano  county  on  the  Taylor  ranch. 
It  is  beautifully  marked  where  the  burl  was  cut 


through,  showing  the  profile  of  a  man's  head  and  face 
and  the  full  face  of  a  woman,  both  being  remarkable 
resemblances  to  the  human  head.  These  figures  are 
almost  black,  in  a  setting  of  a  rich  golden  hue. 


The  increased  English   demand  for  our  canned 


An  Issue  on  Sulphured  Fruit. 


ROOT   GROWTH   OF   PRUNE   TREE   ON    PEACH   ROOT   AT   NILES,  CAL. 


EASTERN   ROOT   GROWTH   OF   FRUIT  TREE. 

fruits  is  remarked  by  the  Oakland  Enquirer.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  canned  fruit  has  been  exported  to 
England  for  many  years  past,  but  it  has  been  rela- 
tively small.  This  year  there  has  been  a  surprising 
increase  in  the  demand.  The  degree  of  increase 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  one  canner  who  has 
cultivated  the  English  markets  for  a  good  while  esti- 
mates the  increase  in  demand  for  his  product  at  800 
per  cent  since  last  year. 


Buttermilk  drinking  is  a  big  business  in  Los  An- 
geles, according  to  the  Express.  Over  1000  gallons 
are  drunk  daily.  The  early  morning  trains  bring  in 
the  wholesome  fluid  in  large  quantities  from  the  cold 
storage  of  the  creameries,  and  the  city  distributors 
are  on  hand  with  their  wagons  to  carry  it  to  local 
customers.  Twelve  buttermilk  wagons  are  now  run- 
ning in  Los  Angeles,  seven  of  which  are  operated  by 
one  firm. 


It  seems  that  a  sharp  issue  is  likely  to  arise  in 
Germany  concerning  the  admission  of  our  sulphured 
dried  fruits.  The  matter  has  received  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Cologne,  who  reports 
to  our  State  Department  that  Herman 
Fettweis  of  that  city,  who  is  an  exten- 
sive importer  of  American  fruits,  having 
received  and  sold  100,000  marks'  worth 
of  apricots  alone  during  the  past  year, 
was  cited  a  short  time  ago  to  appear  be- 
fore the  local  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion  and  explanation  of  Ameri- 
can apricots  which  were  being  sold  there. 
Many  samples  had  recently  been  taken 
from  the  dealers  by  the  police  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  examination.  This 
examination  resulted  in  the  discovery 
that  these  apricots  had  been  treated  in 
America  with  a  preparation  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  which,  it  appears,  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  German  iaw. 

Consul  Barnes  deems  it  his  duty  to  re- 
port these  facts  to  our  Government,  and 
he  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
the  use  of  sulphur  can  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  To  be  sure,  it  can,  but  it  will  give 
the  fruit  an  altogether  different  aspect. 
And  will  the  European  consumers  then 
desire  it  ?  That  is  a  great  question.  We 
are  assured  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  that 
European  consumers  have  more  sense 
than  American,  and  buy  for  flavor  and 
quality,  and  not  for  looks.  If  that  is 
true,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  hold  the 
German  trade  by  not  sulphuring,  and 
producers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
it,  but  we  imagine  that  a  European 
housewife  has  just  about  as  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  a  bright-colored 
fruit  in  a  glass  or  silver  dish  that  an 
American  housewife  has.  We  fear  that, 
though  the  Government  may  allow  en- 
trance to  the  dark  fruit,  the  housewives 
may  not  care  for  the  "horrid  looking 
stuff,"  and  then  our  trade  would  be  as 
effectually  gone  as  though  entrance  was 
forbidden  the  product.  This  is  quite  an  important 
matter.  The  consul  says  in  his  letter  that  "it  is  of 
no  consequence  that  competent  medical  authorities 
have  decided  that  fruit  thus  treated  is  not  detri- 
mental to  health.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  watchful 
local  official  to  know  that  the  law  forbids  the  sale  of 
such  fruit,  and  that  his  supreme  duty  consists  in  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law  as  he  finds  it  on  the 
statute  books." 

It  seems  possible  that  our  trade,  then,  may  fall 
between  the  Government  and  the  people — the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  it  as  it  is  ;  the  people,  we 
fear,  will  not  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  whole 
subject  should  receive  the  most  careful  investigation. 


A  great  horse  show  is  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
in  January  under  the  control  of  the  Horse  Show  As- 
sociation of  Southern  California.  It  is  reported  that 
many  entries  have  already  been  made.  A  pamphlet 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  association,  setting  forth 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  list  of  prizes  to  be 
offered.   

The  directors  of  the  Oakland  Exposition  have  de- 
cided to  hold  an  industrial  exhibition,  beginning  Nov. 
12  and  ending  Dec.  3,  1898,  which  will  be  open  to  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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The  Week. 


This  is  the  closing  week  at  the  State  Fair  and 
gratifying  interest  is  being  shown  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Our  representative  writes  that  the  attend- 
ance is  good  and  the  display  very  creditable.  There 
has  been  very  sharp  competition  in  the  live  stock 
classes  and  that  always  multiplies  the  public  in- 
terest. The  dairy  test  has  proved  unusually  at- 
tractive. There  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  en- 
tries to  start  with,  showing  a  marked  increase  in 
interest.  In  fact,  there  were  less  than  half  this 
number  of  entries  last  season.  We  shall  publish  as 
soon  as  available  the  awards  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  departments. 


The  markets  disclose  some  interesting  features. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  improving  in  sympathy  with 
better  feeling  in  distant  centers,  and  are  quotable 
2i  to  5c  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Hogs  have  arrived 
freely  in  response  to  recent  advances,  but  values  are 
still  held  up  well.  Butter  and  eggs  are  in  good  re- 
quest for  choice  new  and  fresh,  and  higher  rates  are 
quoted  in  our  Market  Review.  Fine  fresh  fruits  are 
also  higher.  Canners  are  still  on  the  lookout  for 
choice  pears  up  to  $50  and  $55  per  ton,  and  accepta- 
ble cling  peaches  at  $(>0  and  $65.  Dried  fruit  opens 
slowly.  Eastern  buyers  seem  still  indisposed  to  in- 
vest, and  purchases  so  far  have  been  largely  for 
European  account.  The  Eastern  buyers  must  come 
in  later  and  values  should  be  well  maintained.  The 
circular  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  on  an- 
other page  is  a  strong  plea  for  holding  this  year.  It 
is  said  that  Italian  prunes  from  Oregon  can  be  had 
for  less  than  Californian  and  are  selling  first.  Onion 
shipments  to  Australia  are  still  proceeding.  The 
price  is  much  helped  by  this  call.  Potatoes  are  in 
demand  for  shipment  by  rail.  New  beans  are  arriv- 
ing, and  as  the  crop  is  short  should  sell  well,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  overbuying  on  Klondike 
account  has  left  a  good  many  old  beans  to  be  resold 
at  a  loss.  Wool  is  waiting  for  a  demand  from  the 
manufacturers,  and  expects  it  before  the  holidays. 
Hops  are  selling  occasionally,  with  12£c  for  the  best 
known  brands. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  at 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  discussed  the  needs  of  a  free 
market  at  the  city  front  and  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  it  to  the  grower  and  shipper  of  produce, 
also  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
legislative  act  creating  such  a  market  and  adopted 
resolutions  asking  that  the  market  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

This  week's  Rural  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  recently  held 
at  Cheyenne.  We  have  given  merely  outlines,  that 
our  readers  might  quickly  discern  the  trend  of  the 
conference.  Leading  propositions  may  be  given  more 
in  detail  later  as  their  more  minute  features  become 
available. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  has  reached  in  its  maturity  a  more 
forceful  and  useful  life  than  its  youth  gave  reason  to 
expect.  It  seemed  born  of  the  boom,  actuated  by 
the  boom  spirit,  nursed  by  boomers,  and  was  freely 
suspected  of  having  land  grabbing  and  colony  specu- 
lations for  its  playthings.  We  do  not  charge  it  with 
such  parentage  and  training,  because  we  may  err 
therein,  but  such  was  the  aspect  which  it  bore  in 
many  eyes,  and,  as  Californians  had  had  enough  of 
such  phases  of  industrial  progress,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  organization  to  command  much  support  in 
this  State.  The  last  few  meetings  have,  however, 
disclosed  a  calmer  and  more  conservative  spirit,  and 
the  last  of  all,  at  Cheyenne,  seems  to  entitle  the  or- 
ganization to  credit  for  working  toward  such  aims 
and  purposes — a  manner  and  motive  which  will  win 
for  it  wider  interest  and  support  and,  we  hope,  con- 
stitute it  a  very  efficient  agency  for  the  true  devel- 
opment of  the  arid  West.  Of  course,  California  has 
passed  beyond  many  of  the  conditions  which  still  ex- 
ist in  the  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

In  many  engineering  experiments  and  in  the 
effective  use  of  water  California  can  serve  as  an 
experienced  teacher  for  the  newer  regions,  but  there 
are  other  matters  in  which  our  State  can  be  profited 
by  the  increasing  strength  of  irrigation  sentiment 
and  irrigation  development  which  strong  co-opera- 
tive effort  among  arid  regions  will  secure.  We  shall 
profit  also  by  the  wider  maintenance  of  the  correct 
definition  of  water  rights  and  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  embody  it.  To  this  end  California  can  well 
join  hands  with  the  interior  West  in  comradeship  and 
systematic  effort.  There  is  very  much  which  can 
only  be  enforced  upon  the  attention  of  humid  region 
representatives  by  the  united  force  of  arid  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  taken  up  irriga- 
tion affairs  in  its  present  method  and  purpose.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  evidently  a  truer  grasp  of  the 
problems  involved  than  his  predecessors  have  mani- 
fested, and,  instead  of  the  desultory  and  inadequate 
sketches  which  have  previously  resulted  from  irriga- 
tion inquiry,  we  are  now  likely  to  have  well-planned 
and  systematic  effort  to  make  clear  to  all  the  pre- 
requisites to  an  understanding  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment and  the  practice  which  secures  best  results  in 
all  branches  of  it. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  should  be  done  at 
once.  Until  very  recently  Eastern  people  have  re- 
garded irrigation  as  synonomous  with  speculation  on 
a  desert  basis — a  sort  of  house-builded-on-the-sand 
proposition.  Since  then  they  have  begun  to  learn 
that  irrigation  is  not  only  a  rational  agricultural 
procedure,  often  as  valuable  in  humid  climates 
as  in  arid,  and  they  are  willing  to  hear  about 
it  and  even  to  invest  in  it.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  irrigation  literature  is  to 
be  found  in  the  publications  of  experiment  stations 
situated  on  the  humid  side  of  the  continent. 

But  there  is  one  mistaken  view  which  seems  to  be 
quite  resolutely  held  in  the  farther  East,  and  that 
is  that  the  general  government  should  make  no  ex- 
penditures to  foster  the  development  of  the  newer 
States  in  the  great  midcontinent  region:  that  the 
public  lands  should  be  withheld  from  production  be- 
cause their  produce  may  depress  the  value  of  staple 
products  and  thus  injure  Eastern  farmers.  It  seems 
a  strange  doctrine — especially  strange  while  the 
greater  American  spirit  is  developing  so  strongly — 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  part  of  the  country 
to  check  the  development  of  another  part.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  promoting  enterprise  upon  in- 
secure, inaccessible  and  little-known  frontiers.  Half 
a  century  ago  opposition  to  Western  progress  was 
made  and,  as  we  look  back  to  the  conditions  then 
prevailing,  it  seems  that  such  opposition  might  have 
been  not  only  rational  but  logical.     But  the  present 


opposition  is  based  upon  diametrically  opposite 
grounds:  it  is  not  fear  for  the  West,  it  is  fear  of  the 
West. 

It  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  West  has  ministered  directly 
to  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  East  and  that 
where  the  farther  West  has  gained  thousands  in 
wealth  and  population  the  older  States  have  gained 
tens  or  scores  of  thousands,  and  that  while  the  West 
has  had  to  be  content  with  the  narrow  margins  of 
staple  products  the  older  States  have  sold  us  high- 
class  products  and  manufactures  and  have  surpassed 
us  many  times  in  per  capita  advancement  in  wealth 
by  the  process.  It  is  the  back  country  which  builds 
up  the  city:  it  is  the  West  which  has  enriched  the 
East,  not  alone  in  affording  a  market  for  high-class 
products  as  stated,  but  in  affording  an  opportunity 
for  interest  winning  by  Eastern  capital.  Our  mem- 
ory of  New  York  State  twenty-five  years  ago  is  that 
New  York  farmers  enjoyed  Western  rates  of  interest 
rather  more  than  they  disliked  Western  cheap  corn 
and  their  profits  as  mortgagees  of  Western  farms 
jingled  in  their  pockets  while  they  scolded  in  the 
grain  markets. 

We  had  some  sympathy  with  Eastern  conservatism 
when  opposition  to  Western  irrigation  projects 
seemed  to  be  a  protest  against  skillfully  laid  plans  of 
land  grabbers  to  inveigle  Uncle  Sam  into  improving 
lands  and  then  despoil  him  of  them  on  some  specious 
plea  or  protext.  We  believe  the  danger  of  this  is 
much  less  than  formerly  and  we  believe  the  reclama- 
tion and  improvement  can  now  be  honestly  and  eco- 
nomically made  and  the  land  and  water  be  made  to 
pass  into  bona  fide  ownership,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  to  the  common- 
wealths which  will  be  built  up  to  ample  and  dignified 
statehood  in  the  process. 

To  object  to  this  from  a  national  point  of  view  is 
just  as  illogical  as  it  would  be  for  a  farmer  to  shrink 
from  the  improvement  of  his  back  lots  for  fear  of  de- 
creasing the  value  of  his  frontage.  It  is  an  elemen- 
tary fact  that  the  influence  is  directly  in  a  contrary 
direction.  To  object  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  waste 
West  from  a  sectional  point  of  view  is  the  result  of  a 
narrow  misconception  of  the  facts  and  ignorance  of 
the  channels  along  which  the  benefits  of  all  internal 
improvements  are  distributed. 

We  trust  that  the  better  courses  which  irrigation 
effort,  inquiry  and  enterprise  seem  to  be  taking  will 
do  much  to  attract  those  who  fear  the  West  to  a 
closer  study  of  all  the  questions  involved,  and  that 
the  effort  to  array  Eastern  congressmen  against  our 
advancement  as  though  they  were  mounting  guard 
against  a  foreign  invasion  will  be  laid  aside.  How 
Eastern  farmers  can  be  rallied  by  such  a  cry  to  op- 
pose the  plans  and  prospects  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  have  gone  out  from  their  very  homes  to  ad- 
vance the  general  prosperity  by  building  up  the 
waste  places  of  the  land,  is  a  thing  we  could  never 
understand. 

Farmers'  Institutes. 


Farmers'  Institutes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  University  are  being  quite  widely  held  this 
month.  Last  week  there  were  Institutes  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura  and  Sonoma  counties;  this  week 
in  northern  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo; 
next  week  in  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  Yuba 
counties.  In  October  but  few  meetings  will  be  held, 
as  the  public  mind  will  be  deeply  engrossed  in  poli- 
tics and  the  air  will  be  full  of  oratory.  The  meeting 
at  Santa  Barbara  was  notable  in  that  it  continued 
for  three  days  and  was  so  interesting  throughout 
that  the  Santa  Barbara  people  from  Goleta  on  the 
north  to  Montecito  on  the  south  united  in  calling  for 
a  four-day  Institute  next  year,  which  will  be  granted. 
In  commenting  on  the  last  meeting,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara News  says: 

We  believe  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  just  closed,  must 
be  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  education,  outside  our 
public  schools,  has  ever  begun  to  approach  these  In- 
stitutes in  widespread  and  far-reaching  value.  We 
thought,  as  we  noted  the  great  throng  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  eagerly  taking  to  heart  the  lessons 
offered,  that  these  "Farmers'  Schools"  were  per- 
haps the  best  investment  the  State  has  ever  made 
toward  the  prosperity  and  uplifting  of  our  farming 
population.  All  the  talks  and  lectures  were  plain, 
easily  understood  practical  teachings  directed  to  the 
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betterment  of  all  who  get  their  livelihood  from  work- 
ing the  soil. 

The  University  has  arranged  to  hold  an  increased 
number  of  Institutes  this  year,  and  localities  desir- 
ing to  participate  in  the  work  should  make  early  ap- 
plication. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Scale  on  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  herewith  is  a  branch 
of  one  of  my  prune  trees  on  which  is  scale,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  scale  it  is  nor  what  course  to 
pursue  for  it,  which  I  presume  would  be  a  wash  or 
spray;  neither  do  I  know  what  ingredients  to  use  nor 
the  time  to  use  it.  My  trees  are  not  very  much 
affected  (merely  the  tops  of  some  of  the  limbs)  and 
bore  a  good  crop  of  prunes  this  year. — Prune 
Grower,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Your  trees  have  the  black  scale,  probably,  brought 
into  the  orchard  by  birds  flying  from  infested  trees 
and  alighting  on  the  upper  branches  of  yours.  The 
scale  are  now  young  and  can  be  largely  killed  by 
spraying  during  the  next  two  months  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  resin  wash,  of  which  the  formulae  were 
given  in  the  query  columns  of  the  Rural  Press  of 
July  23.  These  washes  can  both  be  safely  used  while 
the  tree  is  in  leaf,  and  if  thoroughly  done  with  a  spray 
pump  of  good  force  and  good  nozzle  the  scales  can 
be  much  reduced.  Another  good  time  to  strike  the 
scale  is  in  the  spring  just  before  the  buds  swell,  and 
then  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  can  be  safely 
and  effectively  used. 

Probably  Injury  by  Fumes  to  Foliage.  i 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  fruit  trees  growing 
in  close  proximity  to  an  acid  works — and,  as  the 
trees  which  are  exposed  to  high  winds  that  come 
from  that  direction  show  signs  of  blight  on  the 
windward  side.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
acid  fumes  are  the  cause  of  the  blackened  and 
shriveled  appearance  of  the  leaves,  or  whether  it  is 
due  simply  to  the  wind.  I  send  some  twigs  and 
leaves  herewith. — Reader. 

We  have  examined  the  specimens  carefully  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  fumes.  Of  course  a  fuller  in- 
quiry would  be  necessary  to  demonstration,  but  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  and  the  effects  upon  both  new 
and  old  leaves  seem  to  indicate  that  something  more 
than  drouth  and  wind  is  involved  in  it.  Verification 
should  be  sought  in  places  of  similar  exposure  but 
out  of  the  track  of  the  fumes,  and  in  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  injury  itself  to  detect  if  possible 
condensation  of  fumes  upon  the  leaf  surfaces. 
Poisonous  Milk  Weed. 

To  the  Editor: — A  few  weeks  ago  you  requested 
some  one  to  send  you  a  milk  weed,  which  was  said  to 
have  poisoned  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  know  of  its  effect  on  cattle,  but  it 
is  death  to  sheep,  who  seldom  eat  it,  except  when 
they  are  driven  far  and  become  very  hungry. — W.  O. 
Kilborne,  Potter  Valley,  Mendocino  county. 

The  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Kilborne  is  Asclepias  erio- 
carpa.  It  has  a  wide  range.  Since  the  item  about 
its  ill-doing  in  Kings  county  was  published  we  have 
received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  V.  K.  Chest- 
nut, assistant  botantist  of  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, who  is  giving  much  attention  to  poisonous 
plants  and  is  making  valuable  publications  about 
them : 

In  the  Aug.  20th  number  of  the  Rural  Press, 
which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  I  noted  that 
sheep,  horses  and  cattle  were  being  killed  by  some 
milk  weed  in  Kings  county,  Cal.  The  species  is  prob- 
ably Asclepias  eriocarpa,  which  is  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State,  and  is  commonly  regarded 
as  poisonous  to  sheep  in  Mendocino  county.  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Crowell,  at  Hanford,  for  speci- 
mens and  for  more  detailed  information.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  in  what  other  portions  of 
the  State  this  weed  is  causing  damage. 

Mr.  Chestnut  is  right  in  his  surmise  as  to  the  spe- 
cies. We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  readers  as 
to  their  experience  with  the  plant. 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Imperial  Epineuse. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
I  Imperial  Epineuse  prune  is  the  same  as  the  prune 
known  in  Germany  and  France  as  the  Kaiser  prune? 
I  — Albert  Dow,  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  "Kaiser  prune  "  is  the  Rothe  Kaiser  pflaume 
I  in  Germany,  the  Imperial  Rogue  in  France,  the  Red 
Magnum  Bonum  in  England  and  the  Red  Egg  in 
America.  The  Imperial  Epineuse  is  a  very  different 
fruit,  in  color,  shape  and  in  drying  quality.  This 
prune  was  imported,  with  other  famous  French  vari- 


eties, in  1886,  by  Mr.  John  Rock,  and  was  grafted 
into  old  trees  at  San  Jose,  and  he  has  had  it  in  bear- 
ing since  1888.  All  the  description  which  Mr.  Rock 
received  was  that  it  was  the  largest  of  all  existing 
prunes,  average  weight  21  ounces,  the  flesh  resem- 
bling that  of  an  apricot,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavor; 
skin  very  thin  and  tender.  As  to  the  origin  of  this 
variety,  there  is  at  hand  no  information.  Our  own 
opinion  of  the  fruit  is  that  it  is  magnificent,  both 
fresh  and  dried,  in  size,  appearance  and  flavor;  and, 
if  the  tree  prove  generally  satisfactory  in  growth 
and  bearing,  it  will  vastly  increase  the  market  value 
of  our  prune  product. 

Hardpan,  Dynamite  and  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  If  you  had  a  three-year-old 
orange  orchard  in  which  was  a  spot  of  two  acres  un- 
derlaid by  hardpan  1  to  5  feet  thick  and  coming  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  what  would  you  do  ? 

What  experiments,  if  any,  have  been  made  in  the 
use  of  gypsum  to  disintegrate  the  hardpan  in  ques- 
tion— the  clayey  variety  found  under  the  red  mesa 
soils  of  southern  California  ? 

Is  it  true  that  gypsum  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  its  action  upon  hardpan 
chemical  or  merely  physical  ? 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  break  up  the  hardpan  be- 
tween trees  by  blasting  and  then  fill  the  hole  and 
cracks  made  by  the  blast  with  gypsum  to  prevent  it 
from  again  solidifying  ? — Southern  Subscriber. 

If  we  had  such  a  piece  of  orange  orchard  on  hard- 
pan,  and  we  could  square  our  conscience  with  the 
operation,  we  would  sell  the  outfit  to  a  tenderfoot. 
If  we  had  to  keep  it  we  would  move  off  the  trees  to 
deeper  soil  and  run  the  two  acres  in  strawberries  or 
vegetables,  and  with  plenty  of  water,  manure  and  a 
peddling  wagon  we  could  make  that  spot  quite 
profitable. 

We  are  not  aware  that  gypsum  has  been  tried  for 
disintegrating  hardpan.  It  would  act  that  way  with 
a  clay  hardpan — to  a  certain  extent:  about  as  far  as 
a  drop  of  peppermint  oil  on  the  top  of  the  head 
would  act  upon  a' well  developed  stomach  ache. 

Gypsum  contains  sulphuric  acid  ir.  chemical  com- 
position with  lime.  In  the  soil  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
apt  to  forsake  its  old  affinity  for  a  stronger  one  and 
make  a  new  match  with  potash,  which  was  soil- 
locked  and  not  available  for  plants  until  it  was  taken 
into  new  form  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way  it 
would  act  chemically.  Gypsum  also  acts  upon  clay 
by  flocculating  the  particles  into  granules — thus  giv- 
ing the  soil  a  coarser  grain  and  allowing  freer  circu- 
lation of  air  and  water  and  root  extension.  In  this 
way  it  acts  mechanically,  but  in  this  work  gypsum  is 
inferior  to  common  lime.  Lime  will  make  clay  fri- 
able more  rapidly  and  at  less  cost  than  gypsum. 

In  blasting  between  trees  there  ought  to  be  no 
hole  made  by  firing  the  blast.  The  shock  ought 
to  be  expended  in  shattering  the  hardpan 
and  the  surface  should  rise  somewhat,  but 
the  charge  should  be  of  such  size  and  so  deeply  placed 
that  its  force  would  act  wholly  in  making  seams,  not 
in  blowing  out  pit  to  be  filled  again.  Undoubtedly 
if  gypsum  or  common  lime  could  be  distributed 
through  these  seams  it  would  act  toward  deeper  and 
more  permanent  disintegration  of  the  hardpan,  but 
how  this  process  could  be  adopted  without  expend- 
ing more  effort  and  money  than  would  be  required 
to  buy  a  better  piece  of  ground,  we  cannot  see. 
Sweet  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  specimen  of  a  plant 
which  I  find  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  drifting 
sands  of  the  peninsula.  What  is  it  and  where  did  it 
come  from  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  plant  is  sweet  clover,  or  Bokhara  clover 
(Melilotus  alba).  It  is  familiar  to  most  people  by  its 
first  name,  which  is  derived  from  its  pungent  fra- 
grance. It  has  some  resemblance  to  alfalfa  in  its 
style  of  growth,  but  its  leaves  are  smaller  and  its 
stems  more  conspicuous.  It  is  a  great  pest  in  alfalfa 
fields  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  as  it  is  very 
aggressive  in  its  growth  and  the  common  dislike  of 
cattle  for  it,  though  they  will  eat  it  if  they  cannot 
get  something  more  to  their  taste,  and  thus  it  has 
some  reputation  as  a  forage  plant.  The  plant  is 
also  very  objectionable  in  wheat  fields,  for  its  odor  is 
imparted  to  the  wheat  and  thence  to  the  flour,  so 
that  some  condemnation  has  come  upon  some  car- 
goes of  California  wheat  which  have  become  charged 
with  the  perfume.  Wheat  buyers  are  generally  on 
the  lookout  for  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  espe- 
cially, and  always  discount  the  value  of  such  wheat. 
The  plant  has  some  standing  as  bee  pasturage  and 


Eastern  bee  authorities  seem  loth  to  believe  that 
the  plant  can  be  a  noxious  weed  in  California.  It  is 
apt  to  appear  anywhere,  as  its  seed  finds  its  way 
into  commercial  supplies  of  grass  and  clover  seeds 
and  is  thus  distributed.  It  also  spreads  rapidly  on 
its  own  account  and  finds  its  way  into  the  streams. 
It  is  carried  along  by  the  water  and  lodged  on  sand 
bars,  where  it  springs  into  rank  growth  and  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  people  as  a  plant  that  will  grow 
rankly  on  dry  sand  in  summer.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  widely  advertised  throughout  California  on  just 
this  foundation  of  character.  If  it  will  serve  to  fix 
shifting  sands  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  heard  of  it. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Sept.  12,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 


Temperatures  ranged  slightly  above  the  normal  in 
the  interior,  and  extremely  hot  weather  occurred  in 
some  portions  of  southern  California.  Light  rains 
are  reported  in  the  mountain  regions  and  frost  in- 
jured corn  in  Inyo  county. 

Raisins  are  yielding  a  large  crop  and  the  quality  is 
good.  Prunes  yield  fairly  well,  but  are  small  in  size. 
Walnuts  are  about  up  to  the  average,  except  in  size. 
A  very  large  crop  of  peaches  and  apples  is  being 
gathered  in  Humboldt  county.  Hops  are  producing 
a  good  crop  in  the  coast  and  bay  sections,  and  beets 
are  turning  out  fairly  well.  Sheep  shearing  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Siskiyou.— Threshing  about  finished.    Weather  hot  and  dry. 
Shasta.— Grapes  and  rigs  all  gathered;  light  crop. 
Tehama.— Sheep  shearing  in  progress. 

Butte.— Orange  trees  are  putting  on  a  fine  growth.  Figs  ripening 
rapidly;  excellent  quality.    Table  grapes  arc,  of  line  quality. 

Glenn.— Farmers  putting  in  crops;  acreage  will  be  larger  than 
last  year. 

Yuba. — Grape  crop  good;  prunes  small  and  only  half  a  crop. 
Colusa.— Harvesting  completed. 

Yolo.— Sultanas  and  Muscats  below  expectations,  but  of  good 
quality. 

Sacramento.— Tokays  ripening  rapidly.  The  grape  crop  is  nearly 
double  that  of  1897.    Harvesting  and  hay  baling  completed. 

Solano.— Maximum  temperature  80°.  Dried  fruit  crop  far  below 
average. 

Placek.—  Grapes  ripening  rapidly.   Early  peaches  all  gathered. 

San  Joaquin.— Table  grapes  now  being  shipped  in  carload  lots; 
Tokays  smaller  than  usual.  Prune  drying  commenced.  Alfalfa 
growing  nicely. 

Calaveras.— Grapes  and  prunes  yield  an  average  crop.  Thresh- 
ing and  hay  baling  finished. 

Stanislaus.— Preparations  for  seeding  beginning.  Raisin  curing 
and  fruit  drying  in  progress. 

Merced.— Early  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  turning  out  well.  Fruit 
drying  about  finished,  except  raisins. 

Madera.— Weather  favorable  for  drying  grapes;  yield  and  qual- 
ity better  than  estimated. 

Fresno.— Fair  raisin  curing  weather.  Haying  finished;  fair  crop. 
Peaches  and  pears  scarce.   Good  crop  of  figs. 

Tulare.— Favorable  weather  for  grape  picking.  Orange  crop 
looking  well. 

Kings.— Raisin  harvest  progressing;  good  crop. 

Kern.— Raisin  picking  in  progress;  good  crop.  Light  crop  of 
hay. 

Inyo. — Frost  slightly  injured  corn  near  Independence.  Water 
low.    Grapes  abundant ;  quality  fine. 

Humboldt.— Large  yield  of  apples,  of  good  quality. 

Lake.— Hops  a  good  crop;  harvest  nearly  over.  Grapes  look  well, 
but  crops  not  up  to  average.   Threshing  finished. 

Sonoma. — Hop  picking  progressing;  good  crop.  Grapes  short  of 
usual  crop.   Corn  fair;  potatoes  good. 

Napa.— Fruit  ripened  rapidly.  Good  crop  of  grain,  hay  and 
fruit. 

Alameda.— Grape  picking  will  bogin  in  ten  days;  fruit  small  and 
crop  light. 

San  Mateo.— Hot  wave  ripened  fruit  rapidly.   Late  apples  yield 

a  good  crop. 

Santa  Clara  — Prunes  nearly  all  on  the  trays;  the  crop  will  fall 
below  estimates,  and  most  of  the  fruit  is  small. 

Santa  Cruz.— Very  warm  weather.   Crops  looking  good. 

San  Benito.— Apple  crop  good,  especially  on  irrigated  lands. 
Winter  pears  medium  crop. 

Monterey.— Beets  still  turning  out  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Favorable  weather  for  fruit  drying;  beans 
somewhat  injured  by  heat.   Olives  will  be  a  failure. 

Santa  Barbara.— Very  warm.  Walnuts  will  yield  average  crop, 
but  small  in  size.  • 

Ventura.— Sugar  beets  will  average  about  ten  tons  to  the  acre. 
Walnut  crop  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Los  Angeles.— Hot  and  dry.  Irrigated  fruit  fairly  good.  Oranges 
are  showing  effects  of  heat  and  drouth.  Walnuts  about  same  as  last 
year. 

San  Bernardino.— Unusually  hot,  dry  weather.  Prunes  better 
than  expected  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Orange.— Raisin  making  has  commenced;  conditions  favorable. 
Rains  in  mountains  has  increased  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Walnut  crop  will  be  large,  but  nuts  not  full  size. 

Riverside. — Weather  very  hot.  Deciduous  fruit  crop  light  and 
under  size.   Oranges  growing  finely.   Abundance  of  water. 

San  Diego. — All  irrigated  crops  growing  rapidly.  Maximum  tem- 
perature at  Poway  99°  on  the  8th. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Excessively  hot  most  of  week.  Pasture 
and  alfalfa  damaged.  Trees  suffering  in  places.  Late  peach  drying 
progresses  favorably.  Farming  operations  at  a  standstill,  except 
late  fruit  drying. 

Eureka  Summary.— Farmers  have  finished  threshing  grain;  now 
threshing  peas.  Ground  very  dry ;  need  rain  before  plowing.  Prune 
crop  about  average;  pear  crop  enormous. 


There  is  a  decided  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
home  and  farm  garden  in  California  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  such  a  long  planting  and  growing  season,  if 
proper  early  work  is  done.  It  is,  therefore,  pos- 
sible to  give  the  time  to  the  garden  here  which 
would  seem  to  be  denied  at  the  East,  where  the  main 
crops  must  be  rushed  in  at  about  such  a  date  on  the 
calendar — the  same  date  at  which  the  garden  plant- 
ing should  all  be  done.  We  hope  that  many  readers 
of  the  Rural  will  be  tempted  to  undertake  some- 
thing in  the  home  garden  this  year  and  will  write  us 
fredy  of  the  results.  We  know  the  garden  is  a  com- 
fort, a  profit  and  a  benefit,  and  we  can  hardly  see 
how  one  undertaking  it  aright  can  fail  to  realize 
these  advantages. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES  

The  Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture  and  Econ- 
omy in  the  Use  of  Irrigation  Water. 

NUMBER  L 

By  Profs.  E.  W.  Hilgard  and  R.  H.  Lougiiridge  in  Bulletin  121  of 
the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  exceptionally  dry  season  of  1897-8,  coupled 
with  the  early  cessation  of  rains  in  the  spring  of 
1897,  have  brought  about  in  California  a  more  ex- 
tended failure  of  cereals  and  pasturage,  and  shallow- 
rooted  crops  generally,  than  in  any  year  since  the 
State  became  a  prominently  agricultural  one,  the 
season  of  1876-7  being  the  nearest  to  carry  with  it 
a  similar  deficiency  in  crop  production.  It  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  utilize  the 
present  unusual  season  for  the  study  of  the  limits  of 
endurance  of  drouth  on  the  part  of  the  several  crop 
plants,  and  with  it  to  determine  the  minimum  of  wa- 
ter that  will  suffice  for  their  satisfactory  growth  in 
the  several  soils.  While  far  from  completed,  this 
work  (involving  many  hundreds  of  determinations  of 
moisture  in  soils)  has  already  yielded  some  results 
which  render  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed 
before  the  farmers  and  discussed  at  once,  in  order  to 
provide  against  a  recurrence  of  avoidable  injury  in 
the  future. 

Amount  of  Water  Required  by  Crops. — It  is  not  very 
generally  understood  how  large  an  amount  of  water 
is  required  for  the  production  even  of  fair  crops;  for 
the  maximum  of  possible  product  is  rarely  obtained 
on  the  large  scale,  because  it  is  not  often  that  all 
conditions  are  at  their  best  at  any  one  time  and  lo- 
cality. But  from  numerous  observations,  made  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  eastern  United  States,  it  has 
been  found  that  from  300  to  over  500  tons  of  water 
are  on  the  average  required  to  produce  one  ton  of 
dry  vegetable  matter.  In  Wisconsin,  King  found 
that  a  two-ton  crop  of  oat  hay  required  over  1000 
tons  of  water  per  acre,  equal  to  about  9  inches  of 
rainfall.  The  average  rate  for  field  crops  at  large 
is  given  by  European  observers  at  325  times  the 
weight  of  dry  matter  produced,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  inches  of  rainfall  actually  evaporated 
through  the  plant. 

These  data  should  enable  us  to  estimate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season  to  mature  the  crop,  pro- 
vided we  make  due  allowance  for  any  growth  already 
made  at  the  time,  and  provided  also  that  the  esti- 
mates as  to  the  water  requirements  derived  from 
the  experience  of  the  countries  of  summer  rains  (the 
humid  regions)  hold  good  for  the  arid  region  also. 
Whether  or  not  this  can  be  assumed  is  among  the 
points  our  experiments  are  designed  to  determine. 
The  surprisingly  successful  growth  and  bearing  es- 
pecially of  deciduous  trees,  without  irrigation,  de- 
spite a  drouth  of  five  or  six  months  in  the  "  Francis- 
can climate,"*  has  led  to  an  impression  that  a  less 
amount  of  water  may  suffice  under  arid  conditions; 
for  in  the  East,  as  many  weeks  of  drouth  and  intense 
heat  would  frequently  suffice  to  destroy  the  crop. 

Probable,  Causes  of  This  Endurance  of  Drouth. — 
Doubtless  the  main  cause  of  this  remarkable  endur- 
ance is  to  be  found  in  the  much  deeper  rooting  of  all 
plants  in  arid  climates;  whereby  not  only  a  much 
larger  bulk  of  moist  soil  is  at  their  command,  but 
the  roots  are  withdrawn  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  hot,  dry  surface  and  air. 

This  deeper  range  of  the  roots  is  not  the  result  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  plant.  It  could  not  occur 
on  Eastern  soils,  because  of  the  intervention,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  of  difficultly  penetrable  sub- 
soils; from  which,  moreover,  plants  could  draw  but 
little  nourishment  on  account  of  their  "  rawness. " 
In  the  arid  region,  as  a  rule,  subsoils  in  the  Eastern 
sense  do  not  exist;  the  soil  mass  is  practically  the 
same  for  several  feet,  and  in  the  prevalent  soils  is 
very  readily  penetrable  to  great  depths.  This  sum- 
marily speaking,  is  due  to  the  slight  formation  of 
clay,  and  the  rarity  of  heavy  rains,  in  the  arid  re- 
gion. And  this  easy  penetrability  of  the  soil  implies, 
moreover,  that  being  well  aerated,  the  depths  of  the 
soil  are  not  "  raw,"  as  in  the  East;  and  therefore 
that  the  "  subsoil,"  such  as  it  is,  may  fearlessly  be 
turned  up  as  deeply  as  the  farmer  is  willing  to  go 
with  the  plow,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  next 
season's  crop,  in  all  lands  that  are  well  drained;  as, 
by  reason  of  their  depth  and  perviousness,  is  the 
case  with  most  California  soils. 

The  accompanying  plate  [see  first  page  of  this 
week's  Rural  Press]  illustrates  from  nature  the 
deep  penetration  of  a  peach  root  developing  in  a 
normally  deep,  well  aerated  "bench"  soil,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  impossible  to  the  same  root  when  growing 
in  land  underlaid,  as  are  most  Eastern  ones,  by  a 
subsoil  which  either  is  too  dense  or  too  wet  to  be 
penetrated  and  utilized  by  the  tree. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  suffices  to  show  that  while 
a  root  system  like  that  shown  in  the  smaller  engrav- 
ing, a  typical  Eastern  root  (as  given  by  Thomas' 
Fruit  Culturist,  page  82),  will  stand  in  absolute  need 
of  frequent  rains  or  irrigation  to  sustain  its  vitality, 

*  This  name  has  been  felicitously  applied  by  Powell  to  the  cli- 
mate of  middle  an  d  southern  California,  which  iscbaracterized  by 
the  concentration  of  rains  within  a  winter  which  is  mild  enough  to 
constitute  a  growing  season,  while  the  summer  is  practically  rain- 
less. 


such  a  one  as  the  larger  picture  shows  may  brave 
prolonged  drouth  with  impunity,  being  independent 
of  surface  conditions,  and  able  to  perform  all  its 
functions  out  of  reach  of  stress  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture, t  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  to  the  farmer's 
interest  to  favor,  to  the  utmost,  this  deep  penetra- 
tion of  the  roots,  both  in  the  preparation  and  tillage 
of  the  ground,  and  in  the  use  of  irrigation  water;  for 
if  the  latter  is  used  too  frequently  or  too  abundantly, 
the  salutary  habit  of  deep  rooting  will  be  abandoned 
by  the  plant,  and  it  will,  as  in  the  East,  be  depend- 
ent upon  frequent  rain  or  irrigation;  and  also,  owing 
to  the  small  bulk  of  soil  upon  which  it  can  draw  for 
its  nourishment,  upon  frequent  and  abundant  fertili- 
zation. 

Eastern  immigrants  as  well  as  a  large  proportion 
of  California  farmers  do  not  realize  the  privilege 
they  possess  of  having  a  triple  and  quadruple  acre- 
age of  arable  soil  under  their  feet,  over  and  above 
the  area  for  which  their  deeds  call;  and  they  tena- 
ciously continue  to  adhere  to  precautions  and  prac- 
tices which,  however  salutary  and  necessary  in  the 
region  of  summer  rains,  do  not  apply  to  this  climate. 
The  shallow  plowing  so  persistently  practiced  re- 
sults in  the  formation  of  a  plowsole  "  that  plays  the 
part  of  the  Eastern  subsoil  in  preventing  root  pene- 
tration; limiting  their  range  for  moisture  and  plant 
food,  and  thus  naturally  causing  crops  to  succumb  to 
a  slight  stress  of  season  which  ought  to  have  passed 
without  injury,  had  the  natural  conditions  been 
taken  into  proper  condideration. 

Roots  Follow  Moisture. — Very  striking  examples  of 
deep  rooting  as  the  result  of  vertical  moisture  pene- 
tration can  be  observed  in  some  of  our  native  trees, 
which,  while  naturally  at  home  on  moist  ground,  are 
nevertheless  sometimes  found  forming  luxuriant 
clumps  on  the  slopes  and  even  summits  of  our  coast 
ranges  and  foothills.  If  we  examine  the  ground 
where  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  California  laurel,  we 
will  generally  find  that  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
is  underlaid  by  slate  or  shale  standing  on  edge,  into 
the  crevices  of  which  the  roots  penetrate,  wedging 
them  open;  while  themselves  flattening  out,  and  thus 
penetrating  to  moisture  at  considerable  depths.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  erect  "  bed- 
rock "  or  foothill  slates  of  the  Sierra,  on  which  native 
as  well  as  fruit  trees  flourish  in  very  shallow  soils, 
sometimes  reaching  permanent  moisture  at  the 
depth  of  10  or  more  feet  below  the  surface.  It  can 
readily  be  observed  during  rains  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  run-off  from  the  surface  of  these 
lands  underlaid  by  vertical  shales. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  grape  vines  which  bear 
some  of  the  choicest  grapes  of  Malaga  on  the  arid 
coastward  slopes,  are  made  to  supply  themselves 
with  moisture,  without  irrigation,  by  opening  around 
them  large,  funnel-shaped  pits,  which  remain  open  in 
winter  so  as  to  catch  the  rain,  causing  it  to  pene- 
trate downward  along  the  tap-root  of  the  vine,  in 
clay  shale  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  California 
coast  ranges,  and  like  this  latter,  almost  vertically 
on  edge.  Yet  on  these  same  slopes  scarcely  any 
natural  vegetation  now  finds  a  foothold. 

Similarly  the  "ryots"  of  parts  of  India  water 
their  crops  by  applying  to  each  plant  immediately 
around  the  stem  such  scanty  measure  of  the  precious 
fluid  as  they  have  taken  from  wells,  often  of  consid- 
erable depth,  which  form  their  only  source  of  water 
supply.  Perhaps  in  imitation  of  these,  an  industri- 
ous farmer  has  practiced  a  similar  system  on  the 
high  benches  of  Kern  river,  and  has  successfully 
grown  excellent  fruit  for  years,  on  land  that  origin- 
ally would  grow  nothing  but  cactus.  Subirrigation 
from  pipes  has  been  applied  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  principle  flowing  from  the  above  is  simply  that 
the  most  economical  mode  of  using  irrigation  water 
is  to  put  it  "  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,"  close 
to  the  stem  of  the  plant  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  let 
it  soak  downward  so  as  to  form  a  moist  path  for  the 
roots  to  follow  to  the  greatest  possible  depth.  It  is 
this  deep  penetration  to  natural  moisture,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  which  enables  the  small  quantities  supplied 
to  produce  such  marked  effects. 

Basin  Irrigation. — It  will  be  noticed  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  basin  irri- 
gation of  orchards,  which  was  originally  largely 
practiced  in  California,  but  has  now  been  mostly 
abandoned  for  furrow  irrigation.  The  latter  has 
been  almost  universally  adopted,  partly  because  it 
requires  a  great  deal  less  hand  labor,  partly  under 
the  impression  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  of  the  or- 
chard is  thus  most  thoroughly  utilized;  partly  also 
because  of  the  injurious  effect  upon  trees  produced 
at  times  by  basin  irrigation. 

The  explanation  of  such  injurious  effects  is,  essen- 
tially, that  cold  irrigation  water  depresses  too  much 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  immediately  around 
the  roots,  and  thus  hinders  active  vegetation  to  an 
injurious  extent,  sometimes  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  seri- 
ous objection,  to  obviate  which  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  reservoir  the  water  so  as  to  allow  it  to  warm 
before  being  applied  to  the  trees.  In  furrow  irriga- 
tion the  amount  of  soil  soaked  with  water  is  so  great 
that  the  latter  is  soon  effectually  warmed  up,  besides 
not  coming  in  contact  too  intimately  with  the  main 
roots  of  the  tree;  along  which  the  water  soaks  very 

t  The  moisture  determination  under  this  tree  gave,  to  the  depth  of 
8  feet,  an  aggregate  amount  of  water  of  1058  tons  per  acre. 


readily  when  applied  to  the  trunk,  thus  affecting 
their  temperature  much  more  directly.  It  is  for  the 
fruit  grower  to  determine  which  consideration  should 
prevail  in  a  given  case.  If  the  water  supply  be 
scant  and  warm,  the  most  effectual  use  that  can  be 
made  of  it  is  to  apply  it  immediately  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  in  a  circular  trench  dug  for  the 
purpose.  When,  on  the  contrary,  irrigation  water  is 
abundant  and  its  temperature  low,  it  will  be  prefer- 
able to  practice  furrow  irrigation,  or  possibly  even 
flooding.  As  to  the  more  complete  use  of  the  soil 
under  the  latter  two  methods,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  this  is  the  case  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
yet  unless  irrigation  is  practiced  rather  sparingly 
under  the  furrow  system,  it  may  easily  happen  that 
the  gain  made  horizontally  is  more  than  offset  by  a 
corresponding  loss  in  the  vertical  penetration  of  the 
root  system.  This  is  amply  apparent  in  some  of  the 
irrigated  orange  groves  of  southern  California, 
where  the  fine  roots  of  the  trees  fill  the  surface  soil 
as  do  the  roots  of  maize  in  a  corn  field  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi States;  so  that  the  plow  can  hardly  be  run  with- 
out turning  them  up  and  under.  In  these  same  or- 
chards it  will  be  observed,  in  digging  down,  that  at 
a  depth  of  a  few  feet  the  soil  is  too  water-soaked  to 
permit  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  root  functions, 
and  that  the  roots  existing  there  are  either  inactive 
or  diseased.  That  in  such  cases  abundant  irrigation 
and  abundant  fertilization  alone  can  maintain  an  or- 
chard in  bearing  condition,  is  a  matter  of  course; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
constant  cry  for  the  fertilization  of  orchards  in  the 
irrigated  sections  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  shal- 
lowness of  rooting  induced  by  overirrigation,  as  to 
any  really  necessary  exhaustion  of  the  land.  When 
the  roots  are  induced  to  come  to  and  remain  at  the 
surface,  within  a  surface  layer  of  18  to  20  inches,  it 
naturally  becomes  necessary  to  feed  these  roots 
abundantly,  both  with  moisture  and  with  plant  food. 
This  has  as  naturally  led  to  an  overestimate  of  the 
requirements  of  the  trees  in  both  respects.  Had 
deep  rooting  been  encouraged  at  first,  instead  of 
overstimulating  the  growth  by  surface  fertilization 
and  frequent  irrigation,  some  delay  in  bearing  would 
have  been  amply  compensated  for  by  less  of  current 
outlay  for  fertilizers,  and  less  liability  to  injury  from 
frequent  unavoidable  delay,  or  from  inadequacy  of 
irrigation. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HORTICULTURE. 


Black  Scale  and  Heat. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Horuticltural  Commission,  through  its  chairman 
S.  A.  Pease,  as  handed  in  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors for  the  month  of  August,  shows  the  work  of 
scale  destroying  has  commenced  in  earnest  and  in  a 
most  thorough  manner.  The  Sun  says  that  the 
theory  of  the  lazy  man  who  allows  the  scale  to  ac- 
cumulate under  the  plea  that  the  hot  sun  will  do  bis 
work  for  him  has  been  most  effectually  exploded  this 
year;  for,  after  the  unprecedented  extremely  hot 
weather,  when  for  two  weeks  the  thermometer  went 
above  100°  in  the  shade,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  past  month  that  it  did  not  register  that 
figure  in  the  orange  groves  in  the  sun,  yet  the 
young  black  scale  are  as  numerous  and  lively  as  if 
the  temperature  had  been  20°  lower.  Sometimes 
during  a  hot  spell  a  few  exposed  old  scale  will  suc- 
cumb to  fate  and  the  heat,  and  the  casual  observer 
will  come  across  them  and  declare  the  whole  outfit 
of  scale  is  killed,  when  he  would  find  upon  close  ex- 
amination the  little  mites,  just  hatched  out,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  by  hundreds  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  keeping  in  the  shade,  as  they  can 
travel  rapidly. 

A  County  Fumigation  Outfit. 

The  report  of  S.  A.  Pease,  San  Bernardino  county 
commissioner,  says  that  about  1200  acres  have  been 
booked  voluntarily  for  fumigation  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  quality  of  last  season's  work.  One  year  ago 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  season  there  was  not 
one  acre  booked,  and  people  were  very  loth  to  try 
what  they  considered  an  experiment.  This  shows 
the  confidence  the  orchardists  have  in  the  work  of 
the  Horticultural  Commission. 

During  the  past  month  a  limited  number  of  trees 
have  been  fumigated  for  Aspidiotus  aurantii,  or  red 
scale,  and  Aspidiotus  citrinus,  or  yellow  scale,  and 
the  usual  number  of  colonies  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis 
have  been  supplied  for  the  Icerya  purchasi,  or  white 
scale. 

Our  field  outfit  for  fumigation  with  each  set  of 
bell  tents  consists  of  thirty  tents,  one  foreman  and 
three  helpers,  table,  case  of  cyanide  with  cover,  lock 
and  chain,  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  and  rocker,  two 
graduates — one  for  acid  and  the  other  for  water — 
pitcher,  set  of  scales,  lantern,  trays  and  cups  for 
cyanide,  trays  for  vessels  and  forty-five  vessels. 
This  latter  allows  for  fifteen  vessels  always  at  the 
table  to  be  charged,  and  enables  the  men  to  shift  the 
tents  every  forty  minutes,  and  yet  leave  the  tents 
over  the  trees  for  forty  minutes.  This  does  away 
with  the  loss  of  about  twenty  minutes  under  the  old 
system  at  each  change  of  tents. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Horn  or  Texas  Fly. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  what  data  you 
can  regarding  the  Texas  fly,  which  is  causing  considerable 
destruction  among  the  cattle  in  this  neighborhood  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  at  the  present  time?  The  symptoms  shown 
by  the  cattle  after  becoming  affected  by  this  pest  are  that  for 
a  few  days  they  appear  dumpish  and  do  not  mingle  with  the 
other  cattle,  dying  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  immediately 
a  portion  of  the  breast  about  the  size  of  one's  two  hands  putri- 
fies  and  becomes  gangrenous,  while,  upon  examination,  the 
rest  of  the  carcass  is  in  good  condition.  The  fly  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  this  part  of  the  country  by  cattle  brought 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Any  information  you 
may  have  on  the  subject  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Yolo  county.  Stock  Grower. 

We  cannot  fully  meet  the  case  as  described  by  our 
correspondent.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  "  Texas  fly  " 
which  causes  such  speedy  death  of  cattle  as  he  de- 
scribes. The  Texas  fly,  however,  which  is  causing 
our  stock  and  dairymen  a  great  amount  of  trouble 
and  pecuniary  loss  at  the  present  time  is  the  insect 
commonly  called  the  "horn  fly."  It  collects  in  large 
numbers  on  spots  on  the  animal  where  it  cannot  be 
reached  by  tongue  or  tail,  and  it  makes  bad  sores, 
though  gangrenous  sores  and  resultant  death  we 
have  not  heard  of  in  connection  with  it.  If  such  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  another  insect,  we  will  refer  to 
it  later.  The  horn  fly  is,  however,  so  great  a  nuisance 
at  the  present  time  that  we  give  an  account  of  it, 
largely  derived  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Introduction  of  the  Pest. — The  horn  fly  has  only  been 
in  the  United  States  about  ten  years,  and  this  is,  we 
believe,  its  second  year  in  southern  California.  In 
the  fall  of  1887  it  appeared  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
but  was  not  numerous  enough  to  attract  special  at- 
tention till  1889.  Since  that  time  it  has  spread 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Canada.  It  reached 
Michigan  late  last  season,  and  was  reported  from 
Manchester  and  several  other  places  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  State.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  spreads  is  wonderful.  As  many  of  the  stock 
farms  will  probably  receive  a  visit  this  season,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fly  and  its  habits,  along  with  the 
best  means  of  thwarting  severe  attacks,  will  be  op- 
portune. 

For  a  thorough  study  of  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  the  fly  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Riley  and 
his  assistants  of  the  department  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  to  Prof.  Smith  of  the  New  Jersey  station, 
who  both  investigated  it  independently  and  sug- 
gested about  the  same  remedies. 

The  Name. — The  name  horn  fly  is  given  this  species 
because  of  the  habit  of  settling  on  the  base  of  the 
horns  when  resting.  When  very  numerous,  the  flies 
will  cover  the  base  of  the  horns  for  several  inches  so 
completely  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  This  habit  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
But  little,  if  any,  injury  is  done  by  the  fly  while  here 
except  by  its  presence  to  keep  stock  that  is  inclined 
to  be  nervous  in  an  uneasy  condition.  The  real 
worry  and  harm  comes  when  the  flies  are  feeding  on 
the  stock.  They  bite  like  the  musquito,  pierce  the 
flesh  by  the  use  of  a  fine  lancet,  and  then  suck  the 
blood  through  the  tube  or  sheath.  A  small  amount 
of  irritating  saliva  is  secreted  in  the  operation,  and 
this  causes  a  congestion  around  the  wound  and 
probably  more  pain  than  the  piercing.  While  in  the 
act  of  biting,  the  flies  bury  themselves  in  the  hair, 
with  the  wings  spread.  This  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  fly.  It  enables  them  to  rise  out  of  danger 
very  quickly  should  the  head  or  tai'  be  thrown  in 
that  direction,  but  they  are  back  and  at  work  as 
quickly  as  they  left.  When  numerous,  the  effect 
upon  thin-skinned  stock  is  to  set  them  almost  fran- 
tic, while  others  may  not  mind  it  nearly  as  much. 
The  tendency  upon  all,  however,  is  to  reduce  them  in 
flesh,  and  with  dairy  cows  to  also  decrease  the  flow 
of  milk. 

The  Fly. — The  horn  fly  is  an  introduced  species, 
probably  brought  over  from  Europe  along  with  some 
importations  of  cattle,  but  just  when  or  how  is  un- 
known. In  size  the  fly  is  only  half  as  large  as  the 
common  house  fly,  which  it  resembles  closely  in  a 
general  way,  but  differs  in  many  minute  points.  It  is 
of  a  nearly  uniform  dark  ash  gray,  almost  black, 
while  the  house  fly  has  distinct  gray  bars  on  the 
thorax  and  flesh-colored  patches  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen  on  either  side.  There  is  still  more  of  a  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  common  cattle  fly,  found 
feeding  on  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  cattle  later 
in  the  season.  This  latter  is  about  the  size  of  the 
house  fly  and  has  a  light,  dusty  gray  appearance, 
with  darker  hues  on  the  thorax  and  seven  dark  spots 
on  the  abdomen.  The  horn  fly  will  most  usually  be 
recognized  at  once  by  its  peculiar  habit  of  appearing 
in  swarms  and  feeding  with  the  wings  outspread. 

Life  History. — As  far  as  known,  the  fly  breeds  en- 
tirely in  manure  fresh  from  the  stock.  The  deposit- 
ing of  eggs  is  described  in  "  Insect  Life  "  as  follows  : 
"  As  the  operation  commenced  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
flies  moved  from  the  flank  to  the  back  of  the  thigh 
near  the  '  milk  mirror,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  oper- 
ation they  were  seen  to  dart  instantly  to  the  dung  ( 
and  to  move  quickly  over  its  surface,  stopping  but 
an  instant  to  deposit  an  egg.    The  abdomen  and  ovi- 


positor were  fully  extended  and  the  wings  were  held 
in  a  resting  position.  Most  of  them  had  left  the  dung 
at  the  expiration  of  a  minute.  Every  individual  had 
returned  to  the  cow,  however,  in  a  little  over  a  min- 
ute." This  transpires  mostly  late  in  the  forenoon, 
and  as  high  as  300  eggs  have  been  found  in  a  single 
dropping.  The  eggs  Jhatch  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  and  grow  into  yellowish  white,  footless  larvae, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  a  pointed  head.  They  then  shrink  into  red- 
brown,  barrel-like  pupae,  and  later  appear  as  a  fly, 
completing  the  cycle  of  life  in  from  ten  to  seventeen 
days.  In  this  way  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  at 
least  eight  generations  through  a  season.  With  such 
rapid  reproduction,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  such  great  numbers. 

Remedies. — So  far  preventives  or  repellants  have 
been  found  to  be  preferable  to  substances  that  will 
kill  the  flies.  Greasy  substances  of  almost  any  kind 
prove  to  be  the  best  preventives.  Dr.  Riley  says  : 
"  A  number  of  experiments  were  tried  in  the  field 
with  the  result  that  train  oil  alone,  and  train  oil  with 
a  little  sulphur  or  carbolic  acid  added,  will  keep  the 
flies  away  for  five  or  six  days,  while  with  a  small 
proportion  of  carbolic  acid  it  will  have  a  healing  ef- 
fect upon  sores  which  may  have  formed.  *  *  * 
Train  oil,  or  fish  oil,  seems  to  be  more  lasting  in  its 
effects  than  any  other  of  the  substances  used." 

The  most  certain  means  of  destruction  is  to  kill  the 
flies  in  the  early  stage.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
throwing  a  shovelful  of  lime  or  plaster  upon  each 
dropping  made  by  the  stock.  They  will  be  found 
most  common  in  shady  places  that  the  cattle  fre- 
quent, and,  by  treating  them  in  this  way  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  while  the  dung  is  yet  fresh,  the  fly 
will  be  destroyed  in  large  numbers  while  still  in  its 
infancy. 

May  he  Reduced  by  Natural  Means. — Prospects  are 
that,  if  we  can  stay  the  fly  off  for  a  few  years,  it  will 
then  not  trouble  us  so  seriously.  In  New  Jersey, 
where  it  first  appeared,  it  has  become  less  numerous 
than  at  first.  It  is  in  new  localities  that  it  seems  to 
be  most  troublesome,  becoming  gradually  less  abun- 
dant after  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Blanketing. — The  oil  treatments  lose  their  efficacy 
in  a  few  days,  and  especially  in  our  dusty  summer 
the  doping  with  oil  makes  the  animal  a  sorry  object. 
A  few  head  can  be  very  successfully  protected  from 
the  pest  by  making  blankets  or  covers  of  burlaps, 
tying  around  the  horns,  neck,  belly  and  thighs,  mak- 
ing the  cover  large  enough  to  well  envelop  the  ani- 
mal. This  might  be  too  great  an  undertaking  for  a 
large  herd,  but  the  family  cows  can  be  kept  in  com- 
fort in  this  way,  and  the  gain  in  milk  will  amply  pay 
for  the  cost. 


Disinfecting  Pens  at  Fairs. 


As  the  fair  season  is  opening  it  is  importaut  to 
observe  all  the  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease  among  stock.  People  do 
not  exhibit  infested  stock  purposely,  but  unknow- 
ingly, and  at  times  cause  serious  loss.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  the  disinfection  of  swine  pens,  the 
disinfection  of  exhibit  crates  and  swine  before  un- 
loading and  a  statement  that  no  cholera  had  been 
upon  the  premises  within  two  months  prior  to  ex- 
hibiting. The  law  is  defective  in  some  respects,  but 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  has  met  with  little 
opposition.  Last  fall  fifty-seven  fairs  were  held  in 
Indiana  at  which  hogs  were  exhibited,  and  all  but 
five  disinfected  their  pens.  In  1896,  losses  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $8000  were  directly  traceable  to  con- 
tagion on  fair  grounds.  Last  year  only  two  reports 
were  made  of  contagion  and  the  loss  was  small. 
Indiana  breeders  exhibiting  in  adjoining  States 
where  such  precautions  were  not  taken  brought  back 
disease  and  suffered  considerable  loss. 

A.  W.  Bitting,  veterinarian  of  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity says:  "  The  disinfecting  of  fair  grounds  should 
be  done  a  week  or  more  in  advance.  Remove  all 
litter,  allow  the  sun  to  do  as  much  as  possible,  and 
give  everything  a  coat  of  whitewash,  or  apply  a 
solution  of  chloride  lime,  four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  The  State  law  specifies  that  a  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  used.  Use  the 
acid  as  a  spray  twice  a  day  during  the  exhibition. 
A  spray  pump  is  the  easiest  means  for  applying  a 
disinfectant. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairying    in   Southern   California  Uplands. 

At  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Ramona 
Mr.  John  Judson  of  San  Pasqual  made  an  extempore 
address  on  the  subject  of  local  dairying,  of  which 
he  has  since  prefaced  a  synopsis  for  the  Rural  Home. 
As  Mr.  Judson's  suggestions  are  widely  applicable  to 
dairy  beginnings  on  California  uplands,  we  shall  cite 
many  of  them. 

Cows  on  the  Mixed  Farm. — There  are  but  few 
ranches  in  San  Diego  county  where  dairying  can  be 
made  to  pay  as  an  exclusive  business,  but  there  are 
many  ranches  in  the  different  localities  of  the  county 


where,  by  keeping  a  few  good  cows  and  properly 
feeding  them  and  handling  their  product,  quite  an 
item  of  profit  can  be  made  each  year,  with  but  little 
extra  expense.  One  who  has  good  alfalfa  land  that 
can  be  irrigated  without  too  great  expense  can 
make  dairying  pay  as  an  exclusive  business,  but 
such  lands,  as  a  general  thing,  you  will  find  only  on 
river  and  creek  bottoms  of  a  sandy  loam  with  good 
drainage. 

Tlie  Silo. — The  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  our  county  is  composed  of  highland  valleys 
and  mesa  lands,  which  ordinarily  are  not  good  for 
dairying  purposes.  To  make  dairying  pay  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  green  feed  or  its  equivalent  all  the 
year  round.  Green  alfalfa  is  considered  by  all  the 
University  experiment  stations  to  be  the  best  bal- 
anced ration  that  grows  for  dairy  cows.  Ensilage 
made  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  alfalfa  is  considered 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  green  alfalfa  hay. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
green  feed,  dairy  products  are  always  low;  as  the 
dry  season  comes  on  the  cows  that  depend  on  range 
feed  dry  up  and  then  butter  is  always  high.  The 
great  majority  of  the  dairies  of  the  State  depend  on 
range  feed  for  their  cows  and  then  tide  them  over 
with  cured  hay  in  stack  or  barn. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  instead  of  stor- 
ing cured  hay  in  barns  for  fall  and  winter  use,  and 
thereby  losing  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  its  nutritive 
qualities,  it  will  be  stored  in  silos  with  a  loss  of  but 
5  per  cent  of  its  nutritive  value.  Taking  the  above 
facts  concerning  ensilage  for  granted,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  further  fact  that  there  is  no 
better  ensilage  made  than  that  from  corn,  the  prob- 
lem of  successful  dairying  on  highland  valley  and 
mesa  lands  can  be  easily  solved.  Those  who  have 
good  corn  or  oat  lands  are  all  right,  if  they  co-oper- 
ate in  the  dairy  business. 

How  to  Start. — In  the  first  place,  the  citizens  of 
any  suitable  locality  for  co-operative  dairying  want 
to  call  a  meeting  and  talk  over  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  business,  such  as  the  suitability  of  each  ranch 
within  a  circle  of  from  six  to  eight  miles  for  keep- 
ing dairy  cows,  and  how  many  each  can  keep  well. 
If  enough  good  cows  can  be  obtained  to  pay  for  put- 
ting up  a  creamery,  do  so.  Start  in  on  a  small  scale 
and  work  up.  When  the  business  outgrows  the  out- 
fit you  have,  you  can  easily  sell  it  to  some  new 
locality  and  put  in  a  larger  plant.  Probably  the 
better  plan  would  be  for  each  locality  to  get  a  "hand 
separator  of  600  to  700  pounds  per  hour  capacity, 
separate  the  cream  and  send  it  to  a  creamery,  if  ten 
miles  distant.  The  cost  of  sending  cream  some  dis- 
tance would  be  but  little,  while  milk  would  be  too 
bulky  and  expensive  to  send  far.  In  a  co-operative 
institution  the  creamery  or  skimming  station  should 
be  located  as  centrally  as  possible. 

Choosing  Cows. — In  the  selection  of  cows  for  the 
dairy,  get  those  of  the  dairy  type  and  breed  ;  don't 
get  beefy  cows.  Don't  get  cows  merely  because 
they  are  thoroughbred  or  registered — be  sure  that 
they  come  of  good  milk  stock.  Then  get  a  first-class 
Jersey  bull,  whose  ancestry  on  both  sides  have  a 
good  record  at  the  pail  and  churn,  and  breed  up. 

Get  a  Good  Sire. — In  a  locality  where  each  one 
keeps  but  a  few  cows,  say  from  five  to  six,  it  would 
be  well  for  neighbors  that  live  conveniently  near 
each  other  to  join  together  and  buy  a  first-class 
bull  to  use  in  common.  In  breeding  for  the  dairy 
the  bull  is  more  than  half  of  the  herd.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  breed  up  than  to  buy  up.  It  is  the  poor- 
est economy  iu  the  world  to  use  common  bulls  of  any 
breed. 

Must  Have  Ample  Feed. — The  next  problem  to  solve 
is  that  of  feed.  In  this  article  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  am  talking  to  those  who  live  on  highland  val- 
leys or  mesa  lands  that  are  not  adapted  to  growing 
alfalfa  successfully  and  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  pursuits.  To  all  such  I  should 
say  here  that,  unless  you  have  some  good  corn  or 
oat  land,  you  had  better  not  go  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness very  extensively,  for  the  reason  that  the  only 
way  to  preserve  food  green  and  nutritious  for  one 
long  dry  season  is  to  preserve  it  in  the  silo,  and  the 
best  material  for  silage  is  corn  and  oats.  The  cost 
of  a  silo  of  seventy-five  tons  capacity  would  not  ex- 
ceed $100.  The  cost  of  a  horse-power  feed  cutter 
and  elevator  of  six  tons  per  hour  capacity  would  not 
exceed  $225,  and  the  feed  cutter  and  power  could  be 
owned  and  used  by  quite  a  number  of  ranchers,  as  it 
is  a  short  job  to  fill  a  silo  and  wants  to  be  done 
quickly.  In  a  community  where  they  could  run  a 
skimming  station  or  creamery  successfully  it  prob- 
ably would  be  a  good  plan,  when  filling  the  silos,  for 
the  neighbors  to  cooperate  by  exchanging  work,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  silos  with  as  freshly  cut 
feed  as  possible,  and  it  requires  quite  a  force  to  cut 
and  haul  to  a  good  feed  cutter. 

The  silo  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  ;  it  has 
become  an  established  fact  that  in  no  other  way  can 
food  for  dairy  cows  be  stored  as  cheaply  and  profit- 
ably as  in  a  silo. 

The  silo  for  southern  California  is  without  doubt 
the  round  or  stave  silo  To  those  having  good 
alfalfa  lands  the  silo  would  not  be  so  much  of  a 
necessity. 

Essentials. — Another  thing  verv  necessary  in  suc- 
cessful dairying  is  great  care  and  cleanlin  -ss  in  milk- 
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ing  and  caring  for  all  milk  utensils.  Ail  milk  utensils 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water  and 
then  scalded. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  for  dairying  to  be 
successful  on  upland  you  must  have  good  cows  (not 
too  many),  good  care,  good  feed,  which  meaus  ensi- 
lage for  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  perfect 
cleanliness  in  handling  the  product  of  the  dairy,  co- 
operation when  possible,  and  the  result  will  be 
all  right. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Irrigation  Congress. 

Last  week's  Rural  contained  the  early  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irrigation  Congress  at  Cheyenne.  The 
meeting  was  injured  somewhat  by  railway  washouts 
which  prevented  arrival  of  delegates.  The  California 
delegates  did  not  arrive  until  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  and  last,  day. 

Arid  Land  Laws. — The  report  of  Colonel  H.  B. 
Maxson,  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Lincoln  Congress  to  go  to  Washington,  was  the 
first  regular  order.  Colonel  Maxson's  report  was 
important  in  that  the  committee  had  succeeded  in 
framing  a  bill  which  secured  the  united  support  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Arid  Lands. 

This  bill  provides  that  States  taking  advantage 
of  the  Carey  law  shall  have  ten  years  from  the  date 
final  segregation  to  reclaim.  The  State  may  file 
through  a  local  Land  Office  for  temporary  segrega- 
tion for  a  period  of  four  months.  Failure  to  file  maps 
and  plans  within  this  period  works  a  forfeiture  of 
the  effort.  Upon  final  segregation  the  desert  char- 
acter of  the  land  will  be  held  to  be  finally  settled. 
Both  Congressmen  Shafroth  and  Jenkins  waived  the 
right  to  push  their  individual  bills  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill,  but  since  the  war  with  Spain  the 
whole  matter  has  lain  in  abeyance. 

Irrigation  in  Colorado. — E.  S.  Nettletcn  of  Colo- 
rado read  a  very  interesting  statistical  paper  on  the 
subject,  "The  Successes  and  Failures  in  Canal 
Building  and  the  Causes  Thereof."  Colonel  Nettle- 
ton  divided  irrigation  enterprises  into  three  heads 
— "Corporation,  Co-operation  and  Colony" — and  ex- 
haustively described  the  methods  and  motive  of  each. 
In  support  of  his  statement  that  irrigation  works 
are  not  failures  he  told  of  actual  conditions  in  Colo- 
rado. Large  enterprises  undertaken  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  had  returned  no  revenue  to 
the  investors,  but  beneficent  results  were  neverthe- 
less evident.  It  1898  Colorado  had  1,500,000  acres 
irrigated,  of  a  value  $22,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
land  of  Colorado  before  her  irrigation  enterprises 
were  begun  was  estimated  at  the  double  minimum 
rate,  $17,000,000;  their  present  value  under  irriga- 
tion is  $67,000,000,  an  increase  of  512  per  cent.  The 
net  increase  of  wealth  to  the  State  was  $45,000,000. 

What  a  Senator  Thinks. — Senator  F.  E.  Warren 
spoke  upon  what  Congress  is  doing  in  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. The  desert  land  law  was  the  first  evidence  of 
Congressional  interest  in  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
by  irrigation.  This  Act  was  followed  by  repressive 
legislation,  but  during  the  past  five  years  a  marked 
change  had  occurred.  The  Carey  Act  was  an  evi- 
dence of  this  change,  but  this  Act  had  been  altered 
by  subsequent  legislation.  However,  there  was  a 
hopeful  side  shown  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
last  Congress.  The  upper  house  had  given  much 
time  to  debate  in  favor  of  national  construction  of 
reservoirs  and  the  larger  canals.  Senator  Warren 
said  the  time  for  investigation  was  past.  The  field 
was  now  ready  for  actual  work  and  liberal  appro- 
priations to  perfect  this  work  must  be  secured.  The 
progress  made  in  preserving  the  forests  was  a  step 
ahead  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
western  man  at  the  head  had  made  a  good  beginning. 
Senator  Warren  believed  the  Government  should 
water  the  lands. 

Forest  Reservations. — Hon.  E.  F.  Best  of  the 
Interior  Department  then  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
National  Forest  Reserves  and  the  Relationship  of 
Forestry  and  Irrigation."  Judge  Best  said  the 
whole  heart  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  in 
this  problem  of  preserving  the  forests.  He  said  the 
preservation  of  the  water  supply  was  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem.  This  was,  in  many 
instances,  the  sole  motive  for  the  establishment  of 
reservations.  Judge  Best  spoke  of  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  forest  and  the  flowing  stream, 
the  latter  always  being  at  the  maximum  when  the 
former  was  undisturbed. 

A  Grazing  Proposition. — State  Engineer  Mead  of 
Wyoming,  in  an  able  address,  spoke  on  "The  Obsta- 
cles to  the  Settlement  in  the  Arid  Region  and  the 
Best  Means  of  Overcoming  Them,"  and  Judge  Emery 
of  Kansas  led  the  discussion  on  the  topic,  "The 
Storage  of  Water."  "Obstacles  to  Settlement  in 
the  Arid  Region  "  was  ably  handled  by  J.  A.  John- 
ston, superintendent  of  Water  Division  No.  1  in 
Wyoming.  In  the  debate  upon  this  topic  Mr.  Mead 
graphically  portrayed  the  obstacles  to  settlement  as 
experience  had  showed  them.  Capital  was  needed 
to  make  settlement  by  the  poor  man  possible  and  he 
believed  that  an  easy  way  to  get  it  was  to  cede  the 


grazing  lands  to  the  State  and  let  them  lease  them, 
thus  securing  $4,000,000  a  year  to  promote  irrigation. 

Tlie  Resolutions. — The  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  was  presented  by  Judge  Emery  of  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman. 

The  resolutions  favor  an  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  $100,000  for  bydrographic  surveys,  for  the 
measurement  of  streams  and  the  survey  of  reservoir 
sites,  strongly  commend  the  care  of  forests  begun  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  urge  the  forma- 
tion of  a  forestry  bureau  and  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  sufficient  for  its  support  and  management; 
also  by  the  States  legislation  to  prevent  forest  fires, 
favors  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Sargent  of  Har- 
vard University  that  instruction  in  forestry  be  given 
at  West  Point  to  prepare  army  officers  for  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  forestry  administration; 
commend  the  action  of  Cornell  University  in  institut- 
ing a  school  of  forestry;  favor  the  creation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  a  bureau  of  irrigation 
and  a  liberal  appropriation  for  its  support;  express 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  value  of  irrigation  in- 
vestigations already  made  by  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  recommend  that  they  give  in- 
creased attention  to  the  arid  States;  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  construct  the  reservoir  surveys  at 
Buttes,  Ariz.,  and  to  construct  a  watershed  reserve 
near  Butte,  Mont.;  provide  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  present  a  bill  to  the  Congress  reg- 
ulating and  establishing  uniform  methods  for  ap- 
propriation and  control  of  the  waters  of  interstate 
streams;  reaffirm  the  resolutions  of  the  Phoenix  Con- 
gress on  reservoirs,  of  the  Lincoln  Congress  on  the 
public  ownership  of  the  water,  and  of  the  Phoenix 
Congress  on  the  cession  of  public  lands  to  the  States 
under  strict  conditions  insuring  settlement,  and 
indorse  the  Chittenden  report  favoring  construction 
of  reservoirs  and  the  recommendation  of  El  wood 
Mead  favoring  the  leasing  of  the  grazing  lands. 

After  authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  a  con- 
gressional committee  of  seven  to  look  after  irrigation 
legislation,  the  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Experiments  in  Dairy  Pig  Feeding. 

F.  B.  Linfield  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
has  reported  upon  a  series  of  experiments  on  feeding 
pigs  in  connection  with  a  dairy.  The  following  re- 
sults are  widely  suggestive: 

Milk  and  Grain. — Skim  milk  when  fed  in  combina- 
tion with  grain  makes  a  very  valuable  food  for  hogs 
at  all  periods  of  their  growth,  but  particularly  so 
during  the  earlier  periods.  Skim  milk  and  grain  in 
combination  make  a  much  more  economic  ration  for 
hogs  than  either  milk  alone  or  grain  alone.  The 
milk  and  grain  fed  lots  required  2.58  pounds  of  di- 
gestible matter,  the  milk  fed  lots  2.85  pounds  and 
the  grain  fed  lots  3.19  pounds  to  make  one  pound  of 
gain  in  live  weight. 

When  fed  in  combination  with  grain,  skim  milk  has 
63  per  cent  greater  feeding  value  than  it  has  when 
fed  alone,  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  taking  the  place 
of  23.2  pounds  of  grain  in  the  former  case  and  14.2 
pounds  in  the  latter. 

Rapid  Gain  in  Weight. — The  hogs  fed  on  the  milk 
and  grain  ration  made  much  more  rapid  gains  than 
either  those  fed  on  milk  alone  or  grain  alone.  The 
time  required  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain  was 
79  days  for  the  hogs  fed  on  milk  and  grain,  116  days 
for  those  fed  on  grain  alone  and  147  days  when  the 
food  was  milk  alone.  When  the  skim  milk  and  grain 
were  fed  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  or  less  of 
skim  milk  to  one  pound  of  grain,  the  return  for  the 
skim  milk  was  greater  than  when  a  larger  propor- 
tion was  fed.  When  fed  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  one  pound  of  grain,  100  pounds 
of  milk  took  the  place  of  thirty-one  pounds  of  grain; 
but  when  fed  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of  skim 
milk  to  one  pound  of  grain,  only  twenty-four  pounds 
were  displaced. 

Milk  Alone. — Hogs  fed  on  milk  alone  gained  very 
slowly  and  did  not  keep  in  good  health;  in  some  cases 
they  were  off  their  feed  so  frequently  that  a  change 
of  feed  had  to  be  made.  The  milk  and  grain  fed 
hogs,  however,  without  exception,  kept  in  good 
health. 

Grain  Alone. — Young  hogs  fed  on  grain  alone  did 
not  do  well  and  appeared  to  make  poor  use  of  the 
food  they  ate.  The  hogs  on  this  ration  required  2.92 
pounds  of  digestible  matter  to  make  one  pound  of 
gain  at  an  average  weight  of  73  pounds  and  only  2.83 
pounds  when  they  weighed  127  pounds.  When  the 
food  was  changed  to  milk  and  grain  a  marked  im- 
provement was  effected  in  their  growth  and  thrifti- 
ness. 

Milk,  Grain  and  Pasturage.— Those  hogs  fed  on 
milk  alone  or  grain  alone,  when  on  pasture,  did  much 
better  than  hogs  similarly  fed  in  small  pens.  The 
milk-fed  lot,  on  pasture,  gained  .05  pound  more  per 
day  and  required  .54  pound  less  dry  matter  to  one 
pound  of  gain  than  did  the  lot  fed  in  pens,  and  the 
grain-fed  lot,  on  pasture,  gained  .3  pound  more  per 
day  and  required  .88  pound  less  of  dry  matter  to  I 


each  pound  of  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  hogs  fed  milk  and  grain  in  combination  did 
better  in  the  pens,  gaining  .05  pound  more  per  day 
than  did  those  on  pasture  and  required  practically 
the  same  amount  of  food  to  make  a  pound  of  gain. 

Relish  a  Factor. — The  appetite  of  the  hogs  and  the 
palatability  of  the  food  seemed  to  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  rapidity  and  economy  of  the 
gain.  The  milk  and  grain  fed  hogs  ate  .37  pound 
more  digestible  matter  per  day  than  those  fed  on 
grain  alone  and  1.46  pounds  more  than  those  fed  on 
milk  alone.  They  gained  .41  pound  per  day  more 
than  the  hogs  fed  grain  alone  and  .59  pound  more 
than  those  fed  milk  alone.  They  also  required  .51 
pound  less  digestible  matter  for  each  pound  of  gain 
than  did  the  hogs  fed  grain  alone  and  .27  pound  less 
than  the  hogs  fed  milk  alone. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Earthworms  and  Gapes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  straight  connection 
between  earthworms  and  the  gape  disease  in  poultry, 
and  the  deep  running  of  earthworms  during  our 
long  dry  season  may  account  for  the  little  trouble 
we  have  with  gapes  in  this  State.  However,  that 
may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  poultry  man 
at  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  showed  that 
chickens  which  had  no  earthworms  had  no  gapes 
while  those  fed  earthworms  were  loaded  with  them. 

The  Experiment. — This  spring  six  chicks  taken 
direct  from  the  nest  in  which  they  hatched  were 
divided  into  two  equal  lots  and  kept  in  two  cages 
with  wooden  bottoms  and  wire  gauze  sides,  which 
were  suspended  at  first  over  the  hot  water  pipes  of 
the  vivarium  of  my  division,  and  later  were  placed 
upon  slate-topped  tables.  One  lot  was  given  a  daily 
ration  of  earthworms  with  its  other  food,  while  the 
check  lot  received  no  earthworms.  Some  sand  and 
gravel  was  put  in  each  cage,  but  was  first  thoroughly 
sterilized  by  baking  in  an  oven  used  commonly  for 
bacteriological  work.  They  were  confined  in  the  cages 
March  19th.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  lot 
which  received  the  earthworms  was  growing  faster 
than  the  other,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  worms, 
cooked  meat  was  thereafter  given  to  the  check  lot. 
Chicks  in  both  lots  suffered  from  a  trouble  resem- 
bling rheumatism,  in  its  effect  on  the  legs,  probably 
caused  by  dampness  in  the  vivarium,  or  lack  of  ex- 
ercise. Later,  a  bowel  trouble  became  apparent, 
culminating  April  26th  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
check  lot.  Its  trachea  was  examined  for  gape 
worms,  but  none  were  present. 

On  April  27th  one  of  the  lot  which  ate  earthworms 
was  observed  to  show  symptoms  of  gapes.  April 
28th  a  second  chick  was  affected.  On  the  night  of 
April  29th  both  of  these  chicks  died.  Both  had  gape- 
worms  in  the  trachea.  The  third  chick  appeared  to 
suffer  occasionally  from  an  obstruction  in  its  trachea, 
and  sometimes  when  it  exercised  more  vigorously 
than  usual  became  afflicted  with  something  resem- 
bling a  spasm,  lying  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box,  open- 
ing its  mouth  and  twisting  its  head  about  as  if  suffer- 
ing acutely.  It  was  now  of  considerable  size,  and 
although  these  outward  symptoms  were  not  those 
usually  presented  by  fowls  suffering  from  gapes,  it 
was  decided  to  kill  it  and  make  an  examination  of 
the  trachea,  which  was  done  May  3rd.  On  opening 
the  trachea  the  lower  part  was  found  empty  and  in 
good  condition,  but  just  below  the  glottis  it  was 
plugged  with  a  mass  of  mucus  in  which  was  a  single 
gapeworm.  The  two  remaining  chicks  of  the  check 
lot  are  still  alive,  and  have  not  thus  far  shown  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Conclusion. — I  can  draw  only  one  conclusion  from 
the  experiment,  which  is,  that  the  earthworms  con- 
veyed the  disease  to  the  treated  lot.  So  far  as  the 
experiment  is  of  immediate  practical  interest,  this  is 
.all  that  need  be  said. 

How  do  They  Get  There  .'—Several  questions  arise, 
however,  that  have  a  scientific  interest,  and  may 
eventually  prove  to  have  important  practical  bear- 
ings. How  does  the  gapeworm  get  into  the  body  of 
the  earthworm;  it  is  swallowed  with  earth  or  other 
matter  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  as  food;  or 
does  it  make  its  way  in  by  boring  through  the  skin  ? 
How  long  does  it  remain  alive  in  the  bodies  of  earth- 
worms, and  in  what  situation  and  condition  ?  Does 
it  infest  the  bodies  of  all  earthworms,  or  only  of 
particular  species  ?  It  may  be  suggested  that  since 
earthworms  live  in  soil,  is  it  possible  that  the  young 
gapeworms  adhere  to  the  outside  of  their  bodies  in 
particles  of  dirt.  The  worms  were  always  washed 
carefully  to  remove  all  traces  of  soil,  under  the  tap 
of  a  sink,  before  being  fed  to  the  chicks.  But  even 
with  this  precaution  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
minute  gapeworm  might  adhere  to  the  moist  skin 
of  an  earthworm.  The  experiments  have  been  made 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  man,  to  whom 
it  is  immaterial  what  the  condition  of  thegapeworm9 
may  be  when  introduced.  The  main  question  is 
settled  that  earthworms  will  convey  the  gape  dis- 
ease to  poultry,  and  the  common  practice  of  feeding 
young  chicks  with  these  worms  is  consequently  not 
to  be  commended. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

At  the  Sdgar  Mill. — Irvington  Press,  Sept. 
10:  Only  one-half  of  the  sugar  mill  at  Alva- 
rado  is  running,  as  beets  cannot  be  hauled  in 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  whole  factory  going. 
This  is  the  first  season  that  the  mill  people 
have  had  to  contend  with  this  difficulty. 
Butte. 

Olive  Crop  Failure. — Oroville  Register, 
Sept.  1 :  Several  men  have  recently  visited 
our  county  in  quest  of  olives.  On  inquiring 
we  learn  that  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure  over 
the  greater  part  of  California,  and  that  the 
buyers  are  picking  up  such  as  can  be  found. 
At  Palermo,  where  there  was  a  full  crop  last 
year,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for 
harvesting  them.  The  orchard  of  E.  W.  Fogg, 
so  famous  for  its  rich  fruit,  has  less  than  half 
a  crop.  Mt.  Ida  olive  farm  will  pickle  about 
8000  gallons  this  year,  and  there  will  be  far 
more  than  that  quantity  to  be  made  into  oil. 
The  place  is  so  situated  that  it  suffered  no 
injury  from  either  the  north  winds  or  the 
frost.  This  orchard  seems  to  yield  a  good 
crop  each  year.  Our  California  people  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  eating  the  ripe  olive 
pickled  that  the  crop  of  this  year  will  hardly 
supply  the  home  demand. 

Fresno. 

Picking  Grapes.  —  Expositor,  Sept.  10: 
Grape  picking  commenced  in  earnest  during 
the  week  and  the  yield  generally  has  been 
satisfactory.  Vineyardists  are  paying  2% 
cents  per  tray,  and  in  some  instances  men  are 
receiving  $1.50  a  day  and  board.  The  cool 
weather  of  the  past  week  has  retarded  the 
maturing  of  the  grapes.  In  some  cases  the 
side  near  the  sun  was  ripe,  but  the  opposite 
side  was  unripe.  It  requires  a  temperature 
of  90°  to  95°,  with  not  too  cool  nights,  to  ma- 
ture grapes  and  properly  cure  them.  This 
year  white  laborers  formed  themselves  into 
crews  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men.  Each 
man  signs  an  agreement  to  stay  with  the  job 
until  it  is  complete  or  forfeit  25  per  cent  of  his 
wages,  to  be  divided  among  the  crew.  The 
same  forfeit  is  also  made  if  by  reason  of  poor 
pack  any  of  them  are  discharged.  This  ar- 
rangement is  proving  successful  and  vineyard- 
ists are  well  satisfied  with  the  work  done. 
R.  F.  Dunn  of  Dinuba  gives  the  result  of  em- 
ploying twenty-five  white  men  on  his  vine- 
yard picking  grapes  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  vines  were  picked  clean,  the  trays  well 
filled  and  nicely  placed.  The  men  stayed  well 
with  the  work  and  finished  the  picking  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

Humboldt. 

Eureka  Fair  Opened. — Dispatch,  Sept.  12 : 
The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Eureka  Mechani- 
cal and  Agricultural  Fair  Association  opened 
to-night  in  Occidental  Pavilion.  U.  S.  Grant 
of  San  Diego  delivered  the  address.  The  dis- 
play is  excellent  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  fair  will  continue  during 
the  week  and  the  races  commence  in  South 
Park  to-morrow.  A  novel  feature  will  be  a 
horse  and  bicycle  race.  J.  W.  Kerr  and  H.  A. 
Jones  will  ride  tandem  against  P.  Quinn's 
Arthur  W. 

Kern. 

Squirrel  Bounty.— Bakersfield  Echo,  Sept. 
8:  A  batch  of  squirrel  tails  numbering  14,415 
were  delivered  to  the  Supervisors  yesterday. 
The  bounty,  which  is  2  cents  apiece,  amounted 
to  *288.30. 

Novelty  in  Horticulture.— Echo,  Sept.  1 : 
A  novelty  in  horticulture  is  on  C.  E.  Cool- 
baugh's  place.  A  prune  tree  that  has  been 
badly  affected  with  red  spider  is  now  putting 
out  a  second  growth  of  leaves  and  is  showing 
blooms. 

Poso  Irrigation  Company  Incorporated.— 
Echo,  Sept.  8:  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Poso  Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.,  filed  with  the 
County  Clerk,  shows  the  capital  stock  to  bp 
$100,000,  and  all  subscribed.  The  directors  are 
as  follows:  A.  E.  Phillips,  George  E.  Brown, 
Spotteswood;  E.  O.  Miller,  John  G.  Knox, 
Visalia;  James  A.  Hanna.  The  principal  place 
of  business  is  Visalia. 

Kings. 

Canning  Pack.— Hanford  Journal,  Aug.  30: 
C.  H.  Bentley,  manager  of  the  Visalia  can- 
nery, states  that  the  output  of  that  institu- 
tion this  season  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  last 
year.  Four  hundred  tons  of  apricots  from  Ven- 
tura county  were  canned,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  pears  and  peaches,  and  Muscat 
grapes  are  to  be  canned. 

Prunes.— Hanford  Journal,  Sept.  9:  At  the 
packing  house  of  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.  the 
first  prunes  of  this  season's  crop,  packed  in 
this  county,  were  put  through  the  grader 
Wednesday.  Many  are  Rubies.  Mr.  Hoag, 
manager  of  the  company's  business  here,  says 
the  prune  crop  of  this  county  this  year  will 
not  exceed  10  carloads,  where  last  year  it  was 
400  carloads. 

Los  Angeles. 

A  New  Pepper. — Los  Angeles  Express,  Aug. 
30:  Gustav  Brose  has  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  sample  of  a  new 
variety  of  pepper  of  his  own  creation,  called 
New  Celestial.  It  is  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  pickle  varieties  of  pepper,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  green  or  red,  it  is  pure  white. 
H.  A.  Smith  of  this  city  exhibits  a  very  rare 
and  attractive  squash,  known  as  Bishop's 
Crown  Squash. 

Mendocino. 

Porter  Valley  Crops :  To  the  Editor: — 
Threshing  is  nearly  done  and  the  cereal  crop 
the  best  in  many  years  in  yield  and  quality. 
Hop  picking  is  about  done;  crop  light,  quality 
fair.  The  fruit  crop  is  short  except  plums  and 
prunes  which  are  heavy.— W.  O.  Kilborme, 
Potter  Valley. 

Cattle  Sh ipm ents.— U kiah  Republican-Press, 
Sept.  2:  A  large  number  of  cattle  have  been 
shipped  from  this  city  to  San  Francisco  and 


Santa  Rosa  during  the  past  week.  G.  W. 
Lingo  sold  300  head  to  the  Western  Meat  Co., 
and  Mr.  Barnhardt  brought  200  head  down 
from  Round  valley.  Smith  &  Gibson  sent 
three  carloads  to  Santa  Rosa  and  six  loads  to 
the  Western  Meat  Co.  A.  J.  Fairbanks  of 
Petaluma  is  shipping  abovt  300  head  south. 
Monterey. 

Large  Turnips.  —  Salinas  Index,  Sept.  1 : 
There  are  on  exhibition  at  Lang'j  real  estate 
office  three  large  turnips  of  the  Purple  Strap 
variety,  the  seed  of  which  was  sent  out  from 
Washington.  Two  of  the  turnips  weigh  three 
or  four  pounds  respectively,  and  were  raised 
by  the  St,  Joseph  colony;  the  other,  weighing 
about  seven  pounds,  was  raised  by  J.  R.  Wal- 
dren.  He  has  another  still  growing  which 
will  probably  weigh  nine  pounds  and  over. 
Some  corn  from  Eastern  seed  he  has  also 
grown  will  measure  over  11  feet  in  the  stalk. 
Napa. 

Hop  Picking.— St.  Helena  Star,  Sept.  19: 
Hop  picking  commenced  in  Dowdell  &  Sons 
fields  Tuesday  and  there  about  seventy  hands 
employed  at  present.  They  have  changed 
their  method  of  paying,  and  instead  of  weigh- 
ing, now  pay  by  measurement.  This  is  work- 
ing more  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  and  is 
equivalent  to  almost  1  cent  per  pound.  The 
crop  this  year  is  very  large. 

Prune  Drying.—  Star,  Sept.  9:  F.  L.  Alex- 
ander is  about  through  drying  prunes.  He  has 
forty  tons,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pears. 
He  has  converted  the  old  co-operative  distil- 
lery building  into  a  drying  house,  and  has  an 
elevator,  grader,  kettles  and  other  appliances 
necessary  for  the  successful  handling  of  fruit. 
One  acre  is  reserved  upon  which  to  spread  the 
trays  for  drying. 

Orange. 

Good  Crop  op  Walnuts. — Anaheim  Gazette, 
Sept.  4:  A  few  nuts  on  the  outer  edge  have 
suffered  from  the  recent  hot  spell,  but  the 
crop  will  be  a  good  one,  and  the  loss  where  the 
trees  have  hot  been  well  watered  will  not 
amount  to  much. 

Riverside. 

The  Grape  Crop. — Press  and  Horticulturist, 
Sept.  10:  Grape  picking  is  now  in  full  sway. 
The  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  last  year's,  when 
handling  it  during  the  showery  month  of  Oc- 
tober caused  so  much  waste  that  it  was  an 
enormous  loss  to  the  growers.  What  was  not 
wasted  by  the  constant  stacking  and  unstack- 
ing  was  usually  wet  a  little,  which  injured 
the  quality  of  the  raisins,  and  as  a  whole  the 
year  was  not  as  profitable  to  the  grower  as  if 
there  had  been  a  lighter  crop. 

Sacramento 

River  Boats  and  Wheat.— Bee,  Sept.  2: 
Although  the  river  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  the  light-draft  steamers  and  barges 
which  annually  do  freight  business  in  carry- 
ing wheat  have,  with  one  exception,  made 
their  voyages  without  interruption.  A  few 
days  ago  a  bar  formed  across  the  Sacramento, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  river,  and  for  a 
time  boats  coming  down  from  up-river  points 
had  to  lighten  when  they  came  to  this  bar. 
The  captain  of  the  Government  snag  boat 
Seizer  was  informed  of  the  difficulty  and  at 
once  remedied  it.  A  jetty  was  put  in,  with 
the  result  that  the  river  has  been  narrowed 
and  deepened  at  the  bar.  Howard  Johnson  of 
the  Sacramento  Transportation  Co.  said  that 
the  point  where  the  bar  had  formed  was  the 
only  place  on  the  river  where  any  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  this  year.  The  com- 
pany is  sending  down  about  11,000  sacks  of 
wheat  to  the  load.  The  wheat  is  brought 
from  as  far  north  as  Tehama,  where  about 
5000  sacks  are  loaded  and  the  load  increased 
to  11,000  on  its  way  down  to  Sacramento. 
San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Harvest. — Chino  Champion,  Sept.  9: 
The  beet  harvest  on  the  Chino  ranch  is  pro- 
gressing slowly,  with  an  average  of  a  little 
over  300  tons  a  day.  The  total  harvest  to  date 
from  these  fields  is  5687  tons.  The  sugar  and 
purity  is  running  a  trifle  lower  than  last 
week,  though  yet  quite  satisfactory.  The 
average  for  Monday  was:  Sugar  15.2,  purity 
81.7;  Tuesday,  sugar  14.9,  purity  80.5;  Wednes- 
day, sugar  15.3,  purity  81.0.  The  harvest  is  in 
full  swing  in  Ventura  county,  about  300  tons 
coming  in  from  there  daily.  They  are  remark- 
ably high  beets,  averaging  about  18  per  cent. 
As  high  as  27  per  cent  sugar  has  been  obtained. 
Up  to  date  there  have  been  10,620  tons  net 
sliced  in  the  factory. 

San  Diego. 

Preserving  Lemon  Juice. — Tribune:  Col. 
C.  C.  Brandt  of  San  Diego  has  solved  the 
problem  of  preserving  lemon  juice,  and  will 
leave  to-morrow  on  a  business  trip  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  introduce 
his  product.  By  his  process  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  retains  its  original  flavor  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  From  the  peel  he 
makes  pure  lemon  flavoring  extracts,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  lemon  is  used  for  extracting 
the  juice.  Should  his  mission  meet  with 
success,  Col.  Brandt  will  establish  an  exten- 
sive plant,  thus  providing  another  market  for 
low-grade  lemons. 

San  Joaquin. 

Shipping  Grapes.—  Lodi  Sentinel,  Sept.  10: 
Grape  shipping  is  now  on  and  the  shippers  and 
buyers  are  kept  busy.  New  growers  are 
making  their  appearance  this  season.  Al- 
though the  season  is  young,  Tokays  and  Mus- 
cats have  been  going  East  in  carload  lots 
every  day  this  week.  The  fruit  is  not  so 
large  nor  as  finely  flavored  as  last  season,  but 
the  prices  are  very  satisfactory,  and  Eastern 
buyers  seem  to  be  eager  to  purchase. 

Grapes  Damaged  by  Cracking.— Dispatch, 
Sept.  7:  The  warm  weather  of  two  weeks 
ago  ripened  the  grapes  very  fast;  but  when 
there  was  a  sudden  change,  and  a  cool  spell 
followed,  the  sap  ran  in  the  vines  quite 
freely.  The  berries  filled  very  fast  and  have 
been  cracking  open,  especially  those  on  the 
outside  of  a  bunch.  While  there  will  not  be 
much  loss  in  the  wine  varieties,  the  shipping 
grapes  are  quite  badly  affected  in  some  vine- 
yards.  Fruit  Inspector  Tucker  inspected  sev- 


eral vineyards,  and  attributes  it  to  the  lack 
of  moisture  and  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Big  Crop. — Arroyo  Grande  Herald  :  Frank 
P.  Silva  has  just  finished  harvesting  his 
barley  crop  of  seventy  acres.  The  yield  was 
sixty  sacks  to  the  acre  of  an  average  weight 
of  116  pounds  per  sack.  He  has  sold  the  stub- 
ble for  $3.50  and  dairy  cattle  will  be  placed 
thereon.  Mr.  Forsting,  the  owner  of  the 
field,  rents  for  a  portion  of  the  crop  and  nets 
$33  per  acre  rental  for  this  year,  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  ranch  being  over  $100  per 
acre.  The  crop  was  raised  without  irrigation. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Lemon  Crop. — Press,  Sept  1 :  It  is  demon- 
strated this  year  that  Santa  Barbara  county 
is  a  sure  producer  of  lemons.  Some  interest- 
ing facts  we  give  below,  regarding  a  few  of 
the  lemon  groves  in  this  section.  I.  G.  Water- 
man picked  during  June  and  July  3100  boxes 
off  twenty-five  acres.  A.  T.  Ogilvy  during 
the  same  period  picked  some  1500  off  ten  acres 
and  the  latter  during  August  and  September 
will  pick  about  800  more. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Streams  Not  so  Low. — Surf:  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  peculiar  phenomena 
which  attends  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  in 
California,  is  the  peculiar  subsidance  and 
returning  flow  of  the  subterranean  water 
courses  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season.  Springs,  wells  and  streams 
whose  flow  is  not  much  affected  by  surface 
water  and  which  do  not  show  much  variation 
in  their  output  during  the  year  will,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  dry  season  suddenly 
decline  in  volume  for  a  few  weeks  and  then 
as  mysteriously  raise  in  advance  of  the  fall  of 
the  first  shower  from  above.  This  decline 
in  the  flow  this  year  commenced  early  in  July 
and  for  three  weeks  there  was  a  marked  fall- 
ing off,  some  springs  shrinking  fully  half  in 
the  amount  of  their  discharge  and  the  water 
in  deep  wells  rapidly  disappeared.  In  ordi- 
nary years  these  fluctations  are  not  marked, 
and  are  not  the  subject  of  so  much  notice  and 
comment,  but  this  year  it  gave  rise  to  alarm, 
especially  with  those  not  familiar  with  this 
phenomenon.  But  the  crisis  in  this  regard  is 
apparently  past  and  for  ten  days  the  rise  has 
been  noticed,  presaging,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  early  rains. 

Solano. 

Fruit  Shipments.  — Vacaville  Reporter, 
Sept.  3:  The  fruit  shipments  from  Vacaville 
during  the  past  month  have  been  very  light, 
only  36  carloads  of  green  fruit  having  gone 
East  and  4  dried,  against  178  green  and  14 
dried  for  the  same  month  last  year.  For  the 
season  last  year  from  May  1st  to  August  31st 
454  cars  of  green  fruit  were  sent  out  and  31 
dried.  This  year  only  263  green  and  13  dried 
have  gone  East.  For  the  whole  season  last 
year  671  carloads  of  green  fruit  and  145  dried 
were  sent  out,  while  this  year  it  will  be  a 
hard  scratch  to  bring  the  total  Eastern  green 
fruit  shipments  up  to  300  carloads.  The  green 
fruit  shipments  for  State  points  up  to  August 
31st  amount  to  78  carloads. 

Sonoma. 

Fine  Prunes. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat, 
Sept.  4  :  Walter  Armstrong  of  Green  Valley 
has  finished  picking  his  first  lot  of  prunes. 
The  orchard  is  seven  years  old  and  consists  of 
forty  acres.  The  crop  will  be  about  100  tons. 
Some  of  the  prunes  run  as  high  as  12%  to  the 
pound.  He  has  twenty  acres  which  will  aver- 
age 20  to  the  pound.  It  is  estimated  that  500 
tons  of  prunes  will  be  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guerneville  this  season. 

Large  Melons. — Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
Sept.  1 :  Several  carloads  of  melons  have 
been  shipped  from  Fulton  and  vicinity  to  San 
Francisco.  The  fruit  is  excellent  and  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  the  average  weight  being 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  melons  bring 
from  20  to  30  cents  or  about  $200  per  carload. 
Of  this  nearly  $150  accrues  to  the  grower. 

Cannery  Notes. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo- 
crat, Sept.  3:  The  Rose  City  cannery  is  aver- 
aging about  1400  cases  of  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  berries  every  day.   Up  to  date  60,- 

000  cases  have  been  packed  this  season.  Two 
carloads  of  fruit  are  shipped  daily  to  the  East 
and  London.  This  season's  pack  will  be  about 
80,000  cases  or  about  2,000,000  cans  of  all  kinds. 
The  largest  previous  pack  of  a  single  year  was 
about  54,000  cases.  There  is  a  large  demand 
for  fruit  this  year,  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Fruit  is  coming  in  plentifully.  Seventy 
tons  of  peaches  are  on  hand  at  present,  thirty 
tons  being  packed  daily. 

Hop  Crop. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Sept.  1 : 
"In  my  opinion  this  season's  hop  crop  will  not 
equal  last  year's  crop  by  25  per  cent,"  said 
Benjamin  Forsyth.  "There  are  as  many 
blossoms  on  the  vines  this  year,  but  they  are 
not  so  large.  The  quality  of  the  hops  will  be 
better,  but  the  number  of  bales  will  be  con- 
siderably less.  Picking  will  begin  Thursday 
or  Friday.  I  do  not  anticipate  much  trouble 
in  securing  pickers,"  he  continued.  "  Men, 
women  and  children  are  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  to  help  with  the  work  and 

1  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  help  to  harvest 
the  crop.  The  growers  have  concluded  that 
the  price  agreed  upon  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Hop  Growers'  Association  is  not  enough. 
They  have  raised  the  price  to  90  cents.  I 
think  we  will  get  from  12  to  15  cents  a  pound 
for  this  year's  hops." 

Sutter. 

Packing  Figs.  — Yuba  City  Farmer,  Sept.  2: 
Charles  A.  Rand  has  leased  a  large  room  at 
the  cannery  where  he  will  pack  figs  this  sea- 
son. The  gathering  of  the  crop  is  now  in 
progress  in  many  of  the  orchards,  and  Mr. 
Rand  expects  to  commence  on  his  pack  this 
week.  He  has  practically  secured  the  entire 
crop  in  this  part  of  the  Statu  and  has  made 
contracts  for  large  quantities  in  southern 
California.  The  fig  crop  is  fairly  good  this 
season. 

At  the  Cannery. — The  rush  of  the  season  is 
over  at  the  cannery,  but  a  large  force  is  still 
employed  and  the  run  will  continue  for  some 


time.  The  pack  is  of  fair  proportions  and  the 
quality  equally  as  good  as  any  previous  pack. 
Peaches,  plums  and  pears  of  various  varieties 
make  up  the  principal  pack,  besides  some 
grapes  and  tomatoes.  The  drying  department 
has  also  handled  a  big  lot  of  fruit  and  the 
standard  of  the  dried  product  is  above  the 
average.  At  present  considerable  quantities 
of  seedless  grapes  are  being  handled  and  a 
fancy  article  is  being  made  of  the  same. 
Tehama. 

Wages  Raised.—  Dispatcli :  Superintendent 
G.  M.  Downs  of  the  Stanford  Ranch  at  Vina 
reports  that  the  work  of  picking  grapes  is 
proceeding  smoothly.  There  are  now  about 
400  men  employed  on  the  ranch,  a  fifth  of 
whom  are  Chinamen.  There  was  some 
trouble  at  first  in  securing  white  men  at  60 
cents  a  day,  out  of  which  the  men  were  re- 
quired to  pay  their  Sunday  board.  Wages 
were  raised  to  75  cents  a  day  and  board  for 
the  entire  week,  and  now  more  men  are  apply- 
ing than  can  be  employed.  This  year  the 
crop  will  amount  to  about  8000  tons  of  grapes, 
a  fourth  of  which  has  has  now  been  picked. 
Tulare. 

Peaches  Not  Growing.— Times,  Sept  1:  It 
is  stated  that  the  late  peaches  in  the  orchards 
about  Porterville  are  not  making  any  growth, 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  fruit  will 
shrink  and  dry  up.  This  action  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Orange  Packing.— Porterville  Enterprise, 
Sept.  2:  Geo.  F.  Frost  has  rented  McNear's 
warehouse  for  packing  the  large  crop  of 
oranges  that  he  will  handle  this  year.  He 
expects  to  ship  80  to  100  carloads.  If  the 
regular  supply  of  water  had  been  on  hand  Mr. 
Frost  estimates  that  he  would  ship  150  car- 
loads. He  has  made  arrangements  to  ship 
all  this  fruit  through  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany, who  will  pay  cash  for  the  same  on  ship- 
ment, deducting  10  per  cent  commission.  The 
growers  will  pay  Mr.  Frost  35  cents  per  box 
for  packing  and  from  time  to  time  they  will 
meet  and  decide  upon  the  prices  which  should 
be  paid  for  the  oranges.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  shipping  should  not  commence  as 
early  as  last  year,  which  was  about  the  8th  of 
November. 

Ventura. 

Walnuts  and  Dried  Fruits.  —  Democrat, 
Aug.  26:  The  walnut  crop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saticoy  will  be  equal  to  that  of  last  season, 
especially  in  the  orchards  which  were  irriga- 
ted, unless  we  have  severe  northerly  winds 
to  dry  them  up  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  crop  of  dried  fruit  has  been  mostly  ship- 
ped, though  there  are  a  few  carloads  to  go 
forward,  which  are  being  held  for  still  higher 
figures.  Most  of  the  fruit  men  realized  from 
8  to  9  cents  per  pound  for  their  dried  product. 
Upwards  of  150  tons  have  been  shipped  of  the 
'98  crop. 

Yolo. 

Orchards  Doing  Well.— Winters  Express, 
Sept.  2:  Over  on  the  Wolfskin  tract  the  or- 
chards are  doing  well  in  spite  of  the  dry  sum- 
mer. In  Walter  Humphrey's  the  peach  trees 
have  made  a  growth  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  and 
are  green  and  thrifty,  and  they  have  borne 
about  a  half  crop  of  fair-sized  peaches.  His 
Lovell  peaches  are  average  size,  with  very 
few  small  ones,  and  the  trees  are  full  of  buds, 
insuring  a  good  crop  next  year. 

Grain  prom  Berryessa. — Winters  Express, 
Aug.  26:  For  years  past  grain  from  Berryessa 
valley  has  been  hauled  to  Napa  and  shipped 
from  there  by  water.  That  was  because  of  the 
high  freight  rates  on  the  railroad.  Now  that 
these  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  make  it  an 
object  for  Berryessa  farmers  to  haul  their 
grain  here,  it  is  estimated  that  half  this 
year's  crop  will  reach  the  markets  by  way  of 
Winters. 

Fruit  Crop  in  Capay  Valley.— Woodland 
Mail,  Sept.  2:  Wm.  Charters,  whose  ranch  is 
in  the  upper  end  of  Capay  valley,  near  Rum- 
sey,  states  that  the  fruit  crop  in  his  section, 
all  of  which  is  about  gathered  but  the  prunes, 
has  been  very  satisfactory  in  both  quality  and 
quantity.  The  soil  in  that  part  of  the  valley 
is  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  the  orchards  seem 
not  to  have  felt  the  drouth  as  in  other  places. 

Irrigating  Orchards. — Winters  Express, 
Sept.  2:  In  some  orchards  large  trees  are 
succumbing  to  the  drouth,  and  if  they  do  not 
die  it  will  require  more  than  one  season's 
rainfall  to  restore  them  to  their  wonted  vigor. 
Among  those  who  have  put  in  pumping  plants 
is  S.  Newman,  who  has  ten  acres  of  orchard 
and  two  acres  of  alfalfa.  He  dug  a  well  25 
feet  deep,  then  bored  a  10-inch  well  50  feet 
farther.  At  the  surface  he  has  a  3  H.  P.  gas 
engine  connected  by  endless  chain  to  a  3-inch 
triple-acting  pump  at  the  bottom  of  the  dug 
well.  With  these  he  raises  5500  gallons  per 
hour  at  a  cost  of  7%  cents.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding several  hundred  feet  of  canvas  hose 
which  he  uses  to  conduct  water  to  higher  lev- 
els, is  about  $500.  This  season's  results  alone 
have  justified  the  expenditure.  Several  oth- 
ers in  this  vicinity  have  demonstrated  that 
water  can  be  profitably  pumped  from  wells, 
and  that  a  permanent  plant  is  a  good  thing 
any  year. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedr  and  FoiHIti  Cart 


The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Jmpu»«M»  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKiclsta,  or 
sent  by  express,  chances  paid,  with  full  directions, 
lor  lta  une.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland'  O. 
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We  Live  in  Deeds. 


We  live  in  deeds,  not  years— in  thoughts,  not 
breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.  He 
most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 
best. 

Yet  truth  and  falsehood  meet  in  seeming, 
like 

The  falling  leaf  and  shadow  on  the  pool's 

Men  might  be  better  if  we  better  deemed 
Of  them.   The  worst  way  to  improve  the 
world 

Is  to  condemn  it.    Men  may  overget 
Delusion,  not  despair. 

—Philip  James  Bailey. 


The  Pincushion. 


Miss  Peckitt  was  our  dressmaker. 
She  wore  a  brown  dress  and  a  white 
lace  collar,  and  was  as  neat  and  dainty 
as  a  little  bird.  She  lived  in  a  small 
square  house  at  the  end  of  the  village— 
a  house  with  green  shutters  and  a 
green  fence,  a  white  face  that  always 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  washed 
that  very  morning,  shining  little  eyes 
of  windows.  There  was  a  bit  of  garden 
round  the  house,  in  which  Miss  Peckitt 
grew  the  most  wonderful  flowers; 
pansies,  forget-me-nots  and  woodruffe, 
wallflowers  and  daffodils,  roses  and 
lilies,  sunflowers  and  nasturtiums,  all 
in  their  due  season  made  a  blaze  of 
color  in  that  garden,  till  the  late  dark 
days  came  lighted  by  the  last  chrysan- 
themums, and  the  garden  settled 
down  under  its  brown  coat  to  wait  the 
news  of  spring  that  should  come  with 
the  first  yellow  aconite. 

Our  house  was  larger  than  Miss 
Peckitt's,  and  our  garden  would  have 
made  a  good  score  of  hers,  but  some- 
how our  gardeners  never  grew  such 
flowers  as  those.  Miss  Peckitt  used  to 
come  to  our  house  to  sew.  She  sewed 
my  frocks  and  she  sewed  my  pinafores, 
and  sat  among  her  tapes  and  pins 
and  yard  measures,  telling  me  old 
stories  that  no  one  else  cared  about, 
for  Miss  Peckitt  had  no  relatives,  and 
always,  as  she  said,  kept  herself  to 
herself.  And  of  all  her  stories  the  one 
I  liked  best  was  the  one  about  the 
pincushion.  It  was  a  large,  heavy 
cushion,  and  I  wonder  why  Miss 
Peckitt  always  brought  it  with  her 
when  she  came  for  the  day. 

"I  will  make  you  a  pincushion  to 
keep  here,"  I  said,  "  and  then  you 
need  not  carry  that  heavy  thing  about. 
What  makes  it  so  heavy?  " 

"It  has  a  brick  inside  to  keep  it 
steady  when  I  pin  my  work  to  it,"  she 
said;  and  I  carry  it  with  me  because  it 
was  the  last  thing  my  young  man  made 
for  me." 

Miss  Peckitt  smiled  and  sighed,  and 
I  said: 

"  Oh,  did  you  ever  have  a  young 
man?    Do  tell  me  about  him!  " 


At  ten  years  old  one  is  not  very  dis- 
creet. I  suppose  Miss  Peckitt  was  not 
inclined  to  be  hard  on  youthful  indiscre- 
tion, though  she  would  have  been  the 
first  to  resent  it  in  those  of  riper 
years.  She  threaded  her  needle  and 
began: 

"  It  was  when  I  was  a  young  girl." 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
thirty  '  at  this  time,  but  to  me  she 
seemed  immeasurably  old,  so  I  said: 

"It's  a  long  time  ago,  then,"  as 
sympathetically  as  I  could. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  a  very  long  time. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  we 
was  courting  ever  since  we  was  quite 
little  things  and  went  to  Sunday-school. 
And  Willie  looked  to  be  taken  on  to 
have  a  share  in  the  farm,  and  we  was 
to  have  been  married  in  the  spring. 
But  it  was  not  to  be." 

"  What  happened?" 

"  Why,  his  father  died,  my  dear,  and 
when  it  came  to  looking  into  things  it 
was  found  he'd  borrowed  money  on  the 
land,  and  the  interest  hadn't  been  paid. 
Willie  told  me  it  was  because  his  father 
would  grow  wheat,  and  that  seems  to  be 
always  a  snare  to  farmers.  So  then 
my  Willie  said  he'd  pay  the  interest 
and  all,  if  they'd  only  wait.  But  they 
wouldn't — and  the  old  place  was  sold 
up — house  and  buildings  and  the  beasts 
and  the  land  with  the  standing  crops. 
They  may  say  it's  law,  but  it  ain't 
justice." 

She  bit  off  her  thread  sharply,  and  I 
said  it  was  a  shame. 

"  So  it  was— a  black  shame.  My  Wil- 
lie would  a'  paid  them  every  penny  if 
they'd  only  a'  waited.  But  no;  they 
sold  the  old  place,  and  it  fetched  more 
than  they  looked  for,  and  there  was 
near  two  hundred  pounds  over,  and 
that  they  gave  to  Willie,  as  was  only 
fair.  And  after  the  sale  was  over  I 
saw  nothing  of  him  for  two  days,  and 
then  he  came  to  me  looking  like  a  dog 
that  the  boys  are  after  with  stones. 

"  '  It's  all  up,  Blossom,'  he  said;  he  al- 
ways called  me  that  on  account  of  my 
fresh  color."  Miss  Peckitt  touched 
her  faded  cheek  with  her  thimble  and 
sighed. 

"  '  I'm  off,'  says  he;  '  with  this  bit  of 
money  I'll  make  a  fortune  over  in 
America,  which  is  a  free  country,  and 
I'll  come  home  for  you,  my  girl,  or  I'll 
write  and  you'll  come  tome.' 

"'If  it  was  to  the  world's  end,' 
says  I. 

"  Then  he  gave  me  this  pincushion; 
it  seemed  a  funny  present,  being  quite 
plain,  as  you  see,  and  it  had  big 
stitches,  but  sewn  very  strong,  and  I 
almost  laughed  as  I  took  it.  I  was 
glad  after  that  I  hadn't  laughed,  for 
Willie  he  says: 

"' Blossom,  my  dear,  do  you  know 
what  makes  it  so  heavy?  ' 

"So  I  said,  no,  I  didn't. 

"'  It's  a  brick  out  of  the  old  south 
wall  at  home,'  says  he,  '  where  the  yel- 
low rose  is,  and  where  the  apricots 
fruit  so  free,  and  it's  covered  with  a 


AN  OLD  BULLY. 

People  who  live  in  fear  of  his  attacks. 
How  to  avoid  him  or  beat  him  off. 


If  biliousness  isn't  the  bully  of  the  body 
then  what  is  ?  When  once  biliousness  gets 
the  upper  hand  you  dou't  dare  say  your 
stomach  is  your  own.  "  Don't  you  dare  eat 
that  dish  says  biliousness,  or  you'll  see 
what  I'll  do."  You  take  the  dare  and  you 
do  see  or  rather  feel,  the  weight  of  the 
bully's  revenge.  The  head  aches,  not  a 
regular  ache,  but  an  open  and  shut  ache. 
The  eyes  ache,  not  with  a  dull,  tired  ache, 
but  with  an  agressive  ache,  as  if  they  were 
being  bored  by  a  gimlet.  The  stomach 
trembles  with  nausea.  "The  whole  head 
is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint."  There 
are  scores  of  hundreds  of  people  who  live 
so  under  the  dominion  of  this  bully  bil- 
iousness that  they  don't  dare  eat  or  drink 
without  his  permission.  There's  no  need 
of  such  slavery.  Dr.  J.  C.  Aycr's  Pills 
effectually  cure  biliousness.]    i  ~ 

"For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  Dr.  T.  C. 
Ayer's  Pills,  and  find  them  very  effective 
in  all  kinds  of  bilious  complaints.  They 
are  mild  in  operation  and  easy  to  take.  I 
prefer  them  to  any  other  pill,  and  have 
yet  to  see  the  case  where  they  have  failed 
to  cure."— A.  Swanger,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

"I  have  used  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Pills  in 
cases  of  biliousness  and  general  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  have  found 


them  to  be  always  reliable.   They  are  less 

liable  to  gripe  than  other  purgatives,  and 
although  mild  in  action,  they  are  thorough 
in  operation.  They  are  the  best  family 
physic  that  can  be  had." — Peter  J.  Duffy, 
Rockport,  Texas. 

"Having  used  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Pills  for 
years  and  thoroughly  tested  them,  both  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  for  biliousness,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  believe  them  to 
be  the  best  medicine  for  the  purpose  and 
they  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them."— 
Jno.  E.  Kolb,  Shark,  Ark.. 

Biliousness  is  in  general  but  a  symptom 
of  a  more  stubborn  disorder,  constipation. 
Constipation  is  the  root  of  almost  all  phys- 
ical evils,  and  Dr.  J.  C  Ayer's  Pills  cure 
almost  all  these  physical  evils  by  going  to 
the  root.  They  cure  constipation,  and  the 
consequent  maladies,  biliousness,  heart- 
burn, palpitation,  shortness  of  breath, 
sleeplessness,  nervous  irritability,  foul 
breath,  coated  tongue,  and  a  score  of  other 
miserable  maladies  that  have  their  origin 
in  constipation.  Dr.  Ayer's  Pills  are  the 
surest  and  safest  remedy  for  all  diseases 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  6end 
for  Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook  and  read  the  story 
of  cures  told  by  the  cured.  Free.  Address 
the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


bit  of  the  silk  gown  my  mother  was 
married  in — it's  faded,  but  you  can  see 
the  rosy  sprigs  on  it  yet.  You'll  keep 
it  for  my  sake? ' 

"  I  said  I  would,  and  he  said,  1  When 
the  cover  wears  out  rip  it  off  and  put 
on  another.  I've  got  the  rest  of  the 
dress  laid  by  with  the  things  my  cous- 
in's keeping  for  me  at  Maidstone 
against  I  come  back.' 

"  Then  he  kissed  me  a  great  many 
times,  God  bless  him  I  and  off  he  went." 

"  Well?  "  I  asked,  for  Miss  Peckitt 
had  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Well,  that's  all,"  she  said,  shortly: 
"he  never  come  back;  but  I  know  he 
was  true — and  he  would  ha'  come  back 
if  he'd  been  living;  and  the  Lord's  will 
be  done,"  she  added  resentfully." 

"  Did  you  keep  the  piece  of  the  old 
dress,"  I  asked,  "when  it  wore  out, 
and  you  ripped  it  off?  I  should  like  to 
see  it." 

"  I  never  ripped  it  off,"  she  said:  "  I 
covered  it  over  with  a  bit  of  damask, 
meaning  to  show  it  to  him  fresh  and 
bright  when  he  came  home;  but  I  dare 
say  it's  worn  out  now,  underneath, 
with  all  the  needles  and  pins  I've  stuck 
in  it — worn  out — and  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  like  me." 

"  How  do  you  mean — nothing  to  show 
for  it,  like  you?  " 

"Why,  child,"  said  Miss  Peckitt, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  "  if  it  had 
been  the  Lord's  will  as  Will  and  me 
should  marry,  I  dare  say  I'd  a'  looked 
no  younger  than  I  do,  not  so  young 
perhaps,  but  that  wouldn't  ha'  mattered 
if  I'd  had  something  to  show  for  it — a 
tidy  home,  and  a  happy  husband,  and — 
and,  children,  maybe." 

Here  Miss  Peckitt  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  She  came  back  in 
a  moment,  and  remarked  that  she  had 
caught  a  cold  somehow,  and  I  must 
have  my  frock  unhooked  and  be  tried 
on.  I  submitted  silently  to  be  un- 
hooked, but  I  knew  as  well  as  she  did 
that  she  had  been  crying. 

******* 

Time  did  not  stand  still  in  our  vil- 
lage. A  bicycle  factory  reared  its 
gaunt  ugliness  by  the  church,  and  the 
moss  grown  well  was  replaced  by  a 
galvanized  iron  pump.  The  old  families 
moved  away,  and  new  people  came; 
smarter  people,  in  their  grimcrack 
way,  who  got  their  dresses  made  in 
the  county  town  and  despised  Miss 
Peckitt's  old-fashioned  patterns.  And, 
indeed,  she  was  not  enterprising. 
Nothing  would  induce  her  to  make  a 
bicycling  suit,  however  conventional. 
The  changes  in  our  village  took  mighty 
strides  while  I  was  finishing  my  educa- 
tion in  France  and  Germany.  When  I 
came  home  I  hardly  knew  it.  Almost 
my  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  little 
white  house  with  the  green  railings. 

"It  will  do  the  poor  thing  good  to 
see  you,"  said  my  mother.  "I  fear 
she  is  horribly  poor.  She  gets  hardly 
any  work  now.  And  she  won't  accept 
anything  she  does  not  earn.  The  last 
time  I  sent  for  her  she  would  not  come, 
and  when  I  went  to  see  why,  she  told 
me  plainly  that  she  knew  I  didn't 
really  want  her,  and  was  only  mak- 
ing up  work  for  her  sake — which  was 
quite  true." 

Miss  Peckitt  had  aged  little  since 
our  last  parting,  but  she  had  grown 
very  thin.  The  house,  as  usual,  was 
scrupulously  neat,  but  though  we 
were  close  on  Christmas  there  was  no 
fire. 

She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  and 
was  dusting  a  chair  that  was  already 
of  a  spotlessness  to  shame  our  chairs  at 
home,  when  suddenly  she  recognized 
me — the  shock  shattered  for  a  moment 
the  reserve  of  years — she  threw  her 
thin  little  arms  around  my  neck  and 
kissed  me — faltered  an  apology  for  the 
"liberty,"  and  then  sat  down  on  the 
doubly  dusted  chair  and  cried  piteously. 
I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could, 
but  before  she  grew  calm  again  I  had 
listened  to  such  a  tale  of  poverty  and 
self-denial  as  my  young  ears  had  never 
heard  before.  Work  scarce,  hardly 
enough  to  live  on,  and  to  crown  all,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  saving,  for  hoard- 
ing every  possible  penny. 

"But  why?" 

"  For  my  funeral,  my  dear,"  she 
said.  "  I've  kept  myself  respectable 
all  these  years,  and  if  the  parish  was 


to  touch  me  I  should  turn  in  my  coffin — 
I  know  I  should." 

"Dear  Miss  Peckitt,"  I  said,  "you 
know  we'd  never  let  the  parish" — 

"It  would  be  just  the  same,"  she 
said,  "  though  I  know  you  mean  it 
kindly  and  I  thank  you  the  same.  Now, 
you'll  excuse  me  getting  on  with  what 
bits  of  sewing  I  have." 

And  the  needle  began  to  flash  in  and 
out  through  the  white  stuff. 

"  What  is  it?  "  I  asked  idly. 

"It's  for  my  burying,"  she  said.  "  I 
know  I'm  not  long  for  this  world,  for 
last  night  I  see  my  Willie's  ghost  as 
plain  as  plain,  walking  in  the  church- 
yard, looking  much  the  same,  only 
older — as  was  to  be  expected — and  I 
know  that's  a  sign." 

"Your  needle's  crooked,"  I  said, 
fighting  with  a  choking  feeling  in  my 
throat.   "  Let  me  thread  you  another." 

"Dear  Miss,"  she  said,  "this  is  the 
only  needle  I've  got.  It's  not  so  very 
crooked — and  a  penny's  a  penny — and 
needles  in  penny  packets  isn't  what 
they  used  to  be.  No,  and  I  won't  let 
you  buy  me  even  needles,  Miss.  It's 
the  principle  I  think  of;  I  won't  be 
beholden." 

"You've  got  the  old  pincushion  there 
still,"  I  said;  "  there  must  be  lots  of 
needles  in  that;  let  me  empty  out  the 
sawdust  and  see.  I'll  put  it  all  back 
very  carefully." 

I  think  Miss  Peckitt's  will  must  have 
been  weakened  by  long  fasting  and 
trouble,  for  she  let  me  rip  up  one  side 
of  that  sacred  cushion  and  pour  out 
the  bran  into  that  little  black  tea  tray 
with  the  gold  border.  I  found  in  that 
bran  sixty-seven  good  needles,  to  say 
nothing  of  broken  ones.  Then  I  began 
to  put  the  bran  back,  and  as  I  pushed 
it  in  to  make  it  hard  and  tight  I  left 
a  hollow  in  the  brick.  There  was 
something  in  it.    I  pulled  it  out. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Peckitt,"  I  cried,  "  look 
what  I  have  found  in  your  pincushion!  " 

A  little  canvas  bag — and  in  it  ten 
sovereigns  and  two  banknotes,  and  a 
little  letter. 

"  My  Dear  Blossom :  This  is  fifty  pouDds  of 
my  money,  so  as  you  will  have  something  if  I 
am  not  lucky  with  the  rest.  You  will  find 
this  when  you  rip  off  the  cover.  If  all  goes 
well,  as  please  God  it  will,  it  will  pay  for  the 
things  for  our  home.  Your  true  friend  and 
affectionate  lover,  William  Bealb." 

She  showed  me  the  letter  afterward. 
Now  she  only  kissed  it  and  put  it  in 
her  bosom — quite  simply,  undoing  two 
buttons  for  the  purpose,  and  said  softly. 

"  Pay  for  things  for  the  house  ?  It 

will  pay  for  my  funeral." 

#  *  *  » 

Miss  Peckitt  was  on  my  mind.  I  had 
seen  that  the  money  and  the  words  from 
the  dead  had  brought  her  more  pain 
than  joy — and  after  dinner  that  even- 
ing I  slipped  on  a  dark  cloak  and  ran 
down  the  quiet  street  to  the  little 
white  house.  I  opened  the  door  softly 
and  peeped  in. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and 
before  it  in  the  armchair  with  the 
patchwork  cushion  sat  a  middle-aged 
man.  Miss  Peckitt  sat  on  his  knee  and 
her  arm  was  around  his  neck;  in  her 
cheeks  was  the  "fresh  color "  I  had 
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never  see  there,  and  in  her  eyes  light 
of  youth  and  hope.  She  sprang  up  at 
the  click  of  the  latch. 

"It's  my  Willie,"  she  cried;  "he's 
come  back  !  Oh,  Miss,  dear,  to  think 
of  it — he  was  coming  home  to  me,  with 
his  fortune  made,  and  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  him  and  the  others  has 
been  living  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
and  only  fetched  away  by  a  ship  the 
other  day.  And  it  was  him  I  see  last 
night,  not  his  ghost.  He  was  looking 
for  me  among  the  graves — because  he 
couldn't  bear  to  come  to  the  little 
house  and  fiiid  me  dead  and  buried." 

"  So  the  fifty  pounds  will  buy  things 
for  the  house  after  all,"  I  said.  And 
the  bronzed,  clean-shaven  man,  who 
stood  there  shy  and  awkward,  an- 
swered in  a  voice  such  as  had  seldom 
filled  that  neat,  prim  little  room  

"  Ay,  so  she  says — the  dear  girl"  

So  I  came  away,  and  left  him  with 
his  dear  girl — there  was  no  inappro- 
priateness  in  the  phrase.  Her  forty 
years  lay  lightly  on  her  now — and  in 
her  lover's  eyes  she  was  still  "Blos- 
som— because  of  her  fresh  color" — and 
would  be  to  the  end. 

I  am  sure  they  were  both  persons 
of  sentiment,  because  they  bought  back 
the  old  farm,  with  its  south  wall  where 
the  apricots  "fruited  so  free,"  and 
when  they  went  to  church  Miss  Peckitt 
wore  a  gown  of  faded  silk  with  a  rosy 
sprig.  The  cousin  in  Maidstone  had 
been  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  there 
was  enough  of  the  silk  that  the  bride- 
groom's mother  had  worn  at  her  mar- 
riage to  clothe  the  little  bride  on  her 
wedding  day. — E.  Nesbin. 


He  Couldn't  Ride. 


"I  s'pose  if  I  should  try  to  ride  that 
machine  I  should  break  my  neck  ?  " 
said  a  gawky-looking  fellow,  sitting  on 
a  box  in  front  of  the  country  shop,  as 
he  looked  at  the  bicycle  which  a  wheel- 
man on  tour  had  rested  against  a  wall. 

"No,  you  wouldn't,"  replied  the 
bicyclist,  winking  at  the  bystanders. 
"  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
do.  Anybody  can  ride  one  of  those 
machines." 

"I  want  to  know,"  exclaimed  the 
gawky-looking  youth;  "  do  you  think  I 
could  stay  on  if  I  got  on  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  could." 

"  And  make  her  go  ?  " 

"  You're  trying  to  fool  me." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  try  it  ?  " 

And  the  tourist  in  knickerbockers 
winked  slyly  once  more  at  the  inter- 
ested bystanders. 

"How  do  you  keep  from  falling  off 
the  blessed  thing  ?  " 

"All  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
climb  on,  start  it  going  and  keep  going. 
Take  it  out  and  get  on." 

The  gawky  chap  took  hold  of  the 
bicycle  awkwardly  and  trundled  it  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"It  isn't  quite  as  good  as  the  one 
I've  got  at  home,"  he  said,  as  he 
mounted  it  and  started  down  the  road 
at  a  rattling  pace,  "but  I  can  follow 
directions  on  it;  I  can  start  it  and  keep 
it  going.  It's  only  four  miles  to  the 
next  town;  I'll  be  waiting  for  you 
there;  good-by." 

And  the  smart  young  tourist  in 
knickers  trudged  after  him  on  foot. 


Describing  the  Fall. — A  little  girl  of 
tender  years,  who  had  been  attending 
one  of  the  public  kindergartens,  fell 
from  a  ladder.  Her  mother  caught 
her  up  from  the  ground  in  terror,  ex- 
claiming, "O  darling!  how  did  you 
fall?"  "Vertically,"  replied  the 
child,  without  a  second's  hesitation. 


Thief  (making  way  with  a  hat  and 
overcoat  in  the  cloakroom) — Now,  I 
don't  know,  I'm  sure,  whether  that 
cane  or  that  umbrella  goes  with  these 
things. 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
light  and  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Plmburth  Pa 


The  Boys  We  Need. 


Here's  to  the  boy  who's  not  afraid 

To  do  his  share  of  work ; 
Who  never  is  by  toil  dismayed, 

And  never  tries  to  shirk. 

The  boy  whose  heart  is  brave  to  meet 

All  lions  in  his  way ; 
Who's  not  discouraged  by  defeat, 

But  tries  another  day. 

The  boy  who  always  means  to  do 

The  very  best  he  can ; 
Who  always  keeps  the  right  in  view, 

And  aims  to  be  a  man. 

Such  boys  as  these  will  grow  to  be 
The  men  whose  hands  will  guide 

The  future  land  ;  and  we 
Shall  speak  their  names  with  pride. 

All  honor  to  the  boy  who  is 

A  man  at  heart,  I  say ; 
Whose  legend  on  his  shield  is  this: 

"Right  always  wins  the  day." 


Pretty  Hair. 


Many  centuries  ago  divine  inspira- 
tion declared  that  a  woman's  crowning 
glory  was  her  hair,  and  it  is  just  as 
true  to-day.  The  style  of  coiffure  best 
suited  to  the  individual  depends  upon 
the  features  and  general  contour  of  the 
head  and  face.  A  pretty  forehead 
may  be  shown  to  advantage,  or  if  there 
are  defects,  they  may  be  hidden  by  this 
very  convenient  and  beautiful  agency. 
Do  not  draw  the  hair  back  and  tie  it  in 
place,  for  this  straining  at  the  roots 
weakens  it,  and  causes  it  to  fall  out. 
If  the  hair  is  naturally  wavy,  arrange 
it  so  it  will  show  this  characteristic  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  few  short  curls 
about  the  face  are  becoming  to  almost 
everyone  even  when  heavy  bangs  are 
not  liked. 

An  excellent  bandoline  is  made  by 
soaking  a  few  quince  seeds  (which  may 
be  obtained  at  any  drug  store)  in  warm 
water  a  few  hours.  Wet  the  hair  with 
this,  and  curl  or  wave  it;  let  it  remain 
until  dry,  then  comb  it  out,  and  it  will 
remain  in  curl  a  long  time.  Prepare 
only  a  little  of  the  bandoline  at  a  time, 
as  it  is  better  when  fresh,  and  sours 
quickly.  Large  shell  or  rubber  hair 
pins  are  preferable  to  wire  ones,  es- 
pecially if  the  hair  is  heavy.  Only  a  few 
are  needed,  and  they  do  not  break  the 
hair. 

Some  women  are  blessed  with  more 
abundant  tresses  than  other,  but  a 
little  care  bestowed  upon  the  most 
neglected  hair  will  improve  it  wonder- 
fully. It  is  necessary  to  wash  the  hair 
frequently  to  keep  it  clean  and  in 
good  condition.  Use  warm,  soft  water 
and  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax  to  every  gallon.  Enough  good 
soap  should  be  added  to  make  a  good 
suds,  but  when  borax  is  used,  very 
little  soap  is  required.  Part  the  hair 
with  the  hands,  and  rub  the  scalp 
vigorously.  Change  the  water  as  often 
as  necessary,  then  rinse  with  clear 
water.  Wipe  as  dry  as  possible  and 
comb  it  with  a  coarse  comb,  being 
careful  to  get  it  untangled  without 
breaking  it  off.  Then  let  it  hang  over 
the  shoulders  until  dry.  A  solution  of 
borax  and  water  rubbed  into  the  scalp 
two  or  three  time  a  week  will  free  the 
head  from  dandruff,  and  soften  and 
cleanse  the  hair.  The  hair  responds 
gratefully  to  any  care  that  is  given  it. 
Brushing  it  five  minutes  every  day 
will  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  make 
it  smooth  and  glossy. — American  Cul- 
tivator. 


A  Five-Feet-Eleven  "Birdie." 


"It  ain't  everybody  I'd  trust  my  lit- 
tle gal  to,"  said  Parmer  Skinner  to  the 
lovelorn  swain  w.ho  had  become  enam- 
ored of  Miss  Sally  Skinner,  and  wished 
to  carry  her  from  the  loving  care  and 
shelter  of  the  home  nest. 

The  "little  gal,"  who  was  5  feet  11 
inches  tall  in  her  bare  feet,  as  she  was 
at  that  moment,  hid  her  happy  blush- 
ing face  on  the  dear  fond  old  father's 
shoulder,  and  wept  happy  tears  as  he 
said  to  Sally's  deeply-moved  and  sym- 
pathetic young  lover — 

"  You  must  take  good  keer  of  my 
wee  birdling,  Jack.  Ricollect  that  she's 
been  raised  kind  o'  tender  like.  Two 
acres  a  day  is  all  I  ever  asked  her  to 
plow,  and  an  acre  of  corn  a  day  is  all 
she's  used  to  hoeing.  She  kin  do  light 
work,  such  as  makin'  rail  fences,  and 
digging  post  holes,  and  burning  brush 


and  all  that,  but  ain't  used  to  regular 
farm  work,  and  you  musn't  ask  too 
much  of  her.  It's  hard  for  her  old  dad 
to  give  his  little  sunshine  up.  He'll 
have  to  split  his  own  cordwood  and 
dig  his  own  taters  now.  But  go,  birdie, 
and  be  happy  ! " 

A  New  Method  of  Proposing. 


The  following  quaint  manner  of  pop- 
ping the  old  question  comes  from  a  New 
Orleans  paper.  A  certain  young  man, 
who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  a  certain 
young  lady,  whom  he  would  gladly  have 
made  his  wife,  but  could  not  screw  his 
courage  up  to  the  sticking  point, 
resolved  at  last  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  of 
learning  his  fate.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  formed  this  resolution  than 
fortune  seemed  to  desert  him.  He  often 
met  the  lady,  but  never  could  get  the 
chance  of  speaking  to  her  alone. 
Driven  to  desperation  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose  at  a  dinner 
party.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  hold  converse  with  the  person  who 
sits  next  to  you  at  a  large  dinner 
party,  provided  always  that  you  do 
not  look  at  that  person,  speak  in  an 
even  tone,  and  abstain  from  mention- 
ing names;  but,  in  this  case,  the  lady 
was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.  He  was,  however,  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  tearing  out  a  leaf  from 
his  pocketbook  wrote  on  it,  under 
cover  of  the  table,  "Will  you  be  my 
wife?  Write  '  yes'  or  '  no  '  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  note,"  and,  calling  a  foot- 
man, he  whispered  to  him  to  take  the 
note,  which  of  course,  was  folded  up, 
to  the  "lady  in  blue  opposite."  The 
servant  did  as  directed,  and  our 
Romeo,  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
watched  him  give  it  to  the  lady,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  badly 
disguised  eagerness,  tried  to  judge 
from  her  expression  how  the  strangely 
made  offer  was  received.  He  had  for- 
gotten one  thing — namely,  that  ladies 
rarely  carry  pencils  with  them  to  a 
dinner  party.  Miss  X.,  not  to  be 
baffled  by  so  trifling  an  obstacle,  after 
reading  the  note  calmly  turned  to  the 
messenger  and  said,  "Tell  the  gentle- 
man '  Yes.'" 


Parents  Are  Unfair  to  Teachers. 


"That  existing  methods  of  educating 
the  young  fall  short  of  the  ideal  there 
is  scarcely  any  question,"  writes  Ed- 
ward Bok  in  the  September  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  "The  most  prominent 
educators  of  the  land  admit  this  fact. 
Every  effort  is  undoubtedly  made  to 
better  prevailing  systems.  But  the 
fight  is  single-handed.  As  teachers  and 
educators  constantly  say:  'We  are 
alone;  parents  give  us  no  assistance. 
They  do  not  even  give  us  the  benefit  of 
ordinary  interest.'  And  this  is  true- 
lamentably  true.  Parents  are  all  too 
lax  about  the  methods  pursued  in  edu- 
cating their  children.  In  hundreds  of 
cases  they  do  not  even  know  what  the 
methods  are.  They  know  nothing  about 
them.  There  is  no  co-operation  of  the 
parent  with  the  teacher.  However 
much  we  may  be  able  to  improve  mod- 
ern methods  of  education,  the  best  re- 
sults to  our  children  cannot  be  reached 
until  parent  and  teacher  shall  come 
into  closer  relations  than  they  are  at 
present."  

Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  talking 
to  the  students  of  the  Art  League  in 
New  York  about  refinement.  He  made 
it  appear  desirable,  of  course  ;  and  one 
of  the  students  inquired,  "And  how 
may  one  attain  this  ideal  of  refine- 
ment ? "  Mr.  Warner  stroked  his 
whiskers  earnestly  for  a  space ;  but 
this  was  the  utmost  he  could  find  of 
encouragement,  "A  very  good  way  is 
to  inherit  it." 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of 
weather  we  may  expect  next  month  ?  " 
wrote  a  subscriber  to  the  editor  of  a 
paper  ;  and  the  editor  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
weather  will  be  very  much  like  your 
subscription."  The  inquirer  wondered 
for  an  hour  what  the  editor  was  driv- 
ing at,  when  he  happened  to  think  of 
the  word  "  unsettled."  He  sent  in  the 
required  amount  next  day. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Sardine  Sandwich. — Drain  off  the 
oil  from  a  can  of  sardines,  and  then 
spread  on  soft  paper  or  cheese  cloth 
until  dry.  Remove  the  skin  and  bones, 
and  mash  them  to  a  paste  with  a  silver 
fork.  Work  into  them  a  little  paprika, 
one  tablespoonful  melted  butter  and 
the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Spread  this 
between  slices  of  buttered  bread. 

Blackberry  Jam. — Allow  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
berries.  But  the  berries  in  a  preserv- 
ing kettle,  mash  them  until  enough 
juice  flows  to  prevent  burning,  then 
heat  slowly,  and  mash  until  all  are 
broken.  Cook  twenty  minutes,  then 
add  the  sugar,  and  cook  ten  minutes 
longer.  Put  into  small  jars  or  tumblers, 
and  seal. 

Sweetbread  Sandwich. — Break  up 
one  cold  boiled  sweetbread,  remove  the 
membranes  and  press  through  a  potato 
ricer.  Moisten  with  half  as  much  thick 
whipped  cream  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  cayenne  and  lemon  juice. 
Spread  on  thin  slices  of  bread,  cover 
with  the  leaves  of  watercress  and  an- 
other slice  of  buttered  bread,  press, 
and  cut  into  triangles. 

Corn  Mdffinr. — Simple,  delicate 
corn  muffins  are  made  by  sifting  to- 
gether two  cups  cornmeal,  one  cup 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder 
and  one  of  salt,  and  one-third  cup 
sugar.  Add  one  tablespoon  lard 
and  mix  the  whole  with  two  and 
a  half  cups  water  or  milk.  An  egg 
may  be  added,  but  is  not  necessary 
for  lightness. 

Preserved  Cherries. — Remove  the 
pits  from  eight  pounds  of  cherries,  then 
weigh  them;  there  should  be  six 
pounds.  Take  four  pounds  of  sugar, 
add  one  quart  of  water  and  put  into  a 
preserve  kettle  over  a  slow  fire  and 
poil  to  a  syrup,  removing  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  When  clear  put  in  the  cherries 
and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Pour  into 
jars,  close  tightly,  and  put  in  a  cool 
place.    Do  not  use  for  about  a  month. 

Ego  Omelette. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  until  lemon  colored  and 
thick,  and  the  whites  until  stiff.  Add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  to  the 
yolks,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  fold  in  the  whites  with  an  over- 
and-over  motion,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
air  cells.  Have  the  cutlet  pan  hot,  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  melted  and 
bubbling,  and  turn  in  the  mixture. 
Let  it  stand  uncovered  until  set, 
slipping  a  knife  under  occasionally  to 
see  that  it  is  not  sticking.  Cover  and 
set  the  hot-water  pan  under,  and  cook 
about  five  minutes. 


Gems. 


The  drying  up  of  a  single  tear  has 
more  of  honest  fame  than  shedding 
seas  of  gore. — Byron. 

Be  what  your  friends  think  you  are; 
avoid  being  what  your  enemies  say  you 
are;  go  right  forward  and  he  happy. — 
Brick  Pomeroy. 

The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance, and  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
eternal  thought. — Frank  Birch. 

Accompany  your  own  flag  through- 
out the  world  under  the  protection  of 
your  own  cannon. — Webster. 

Keep  thy  spirit  pure  from  worldly 
taint  by  the  repellant  strength  of  vir- 
tue.— Philip  Bailey. 


Lots  of  water 

in  the  ground  for  your 
crops.  With  a  Fulton  con- 
tinuous-flow pump  it  costs 
very  little  money  to  get 
thousands  of  gallons  an 
hour. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  Galt,  California 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  14,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel: 


Sept. 


61* 
61 % 
64 


Wednesday  t  62?s@ 

Thursday   62  ® 

Friday  

Saturday   637»@ 

Monday   62%  ® 

Tuesday   64  h& 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Ked  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 


63* 
64 


60 

60>8® 
61  H® 
61 78® 
80X0 

tttVal 


Dec. 
9  ton 
<«>\ 

62' „ 
61 

83 
62',, 


5s 


Sept. 
•:..s  i  el 
4«d 
5ftd 
6?id 
5*d 
7Hd 


Dec. 

5s  l&d 

5s  l%d 

5s  2  VI 

5s  SHd 

5s  2?«d 

5s  4!id 


May. 

—tw  -- 

 @ — 

 ® — 

 ®  

1  20'/4@l  20 


Wednesday  

Thursday  

Friday   *s 

Saturday   j?s 

Monday   j?s 

Tuesday   ss 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  13X@1  I3?s 

♦Friday   TT^tQtTTT- 

Saturday   I  MXfJ  «?» 

Monday   4X®  1W 

Tuesday   1  16  @" 

Wednesday   1  W*»!  18   ■  

♦Holiday. 

While  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  the 
wheat  market  shows  a  generally  better  tone 
than  a  week  ago.  Although  values  are  still 
low,  both  for  options  and  actual  wheat,  there 
have  been  slight  gains,  both  abroad  and  here. 
Chicago  futures  advanced  about  2c  per  bushel, 
while  in  Liverpool  there  was  a  gain  in  options 
of  about  4c  per  cental,  and  much  the  same  ad- 
vance on  the  local  Call  Board.  There  was  no 
well  denned  cause  given  for  the  recovery, 
other  than  that  short  sellers  were  anxious  to 
cover  their  contracts,  believing  the  market 
would  be  less  favorable  to  them  if  they  de- 
layed buying.  Little  has  been  done  here  in 
spot  wheat,  especially  on  export  account,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  sample  market  was 
more  in  tone  than  in  prices  obtainable  in  a 
wholesale  way,  although  bids  were  slightly 
higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Arrivals  of  wheat  in  this  center  continue  of 
light  volume,  and  much  of  that  coming  for- 
ward is  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  which 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  current 
season,  as  the  yield  was  so  small  in. this  State 
that  most  sections  will  have  little  or  none  to 
spare.  Particularly  will  farmers  be  slow  to 
ship  from  slim  supplies  with  prices  so  low  and 
unsatisfactory  as  have  been  lately  current. 
Even  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  the 
yield  is  unusually  large,  most  producers  who 
are  sufficiently  forehanded  to  be  able  to  carry, 
are  refusing  to  unload  at  existing  rates.  Oth- 
ers who  are  selling  are  letting  go  just  enough 
to  relieve  their  present  financial  necessities. 
The  elevators  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
being  taxed  to  their  utmost  and  are  proving 
inadequate  for  the  storage  demanded.  New 
elevators  and  bins  are  being  constructed  at 
many  points  north  to  accommodate  the  large 
quantities  of  grain  seeking  storage.  When 
fairly  profitable  figures  are  obtainable  at  har- 
vest time,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  av- 
erage producer  is  justified  in  holding,  as  by 
selling  at  a  moderate  profit  he  knows  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  is  so  much  ahead,  and  avoids 
expense  in  the  shape  of  storage  charges,  in- 
surance and  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
or  less  necessary  anxiety  and  trouble  involved 
in  carrying.  But  with  values  so  discourag- 
ingly  low  as  they  have  been  the  greater  part 
of  this  season,  growers  are  most  assuredly 
warranted  in  waiting  for  a  better  condition  of 
affairs.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  fu- 
ture can  be  that  wheat  will  bring  better  fig- 
ures, but  just  when  cannot  be  determined,  as 
the  influences  affecting  the  situation  are  so 
numerous  and  varied,  and  the  market  withal 
so  sensitive,  that  it  would  be  no  more  difficult 
to  tell  where  lightning  is  going  to  strike  than 
to  forecast  the  price  of  wheat  six  months 
ahead. 

California  Milling  II  17%®\  22V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12%m  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  12H@1  17H 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  07tf<ai  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  00  @1  07% 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  11. 13%  @1. 18. 

Mav,  1899,  delivery,  $1.»0@1.20%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  *1.1634@ 
1.18;  May  1899,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations   8H6d®8s7d  6s2Kd(S6s3d 

Freight  rates   26'4@285s£s  25®27!48 

Local  market  tl.57K®1.62K  11.1001.15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  quotable 
values  since  last  report,  but  market  Is  still 
lacking  in  firmness.  Free  sales  are  not  pos- 
sible at  current  rates,  buyers  as  a  rule  operat- 
ing only  to  cover  most  immediate  needs. 
Stocks  are  not  especially  heavy,  but  there  is 
considerably  more  offering  than  immediate 
custom  can  be  found  for. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  40®3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  6503  30 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3 [4003  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3.40®3  65 


Barley. 

Values  in  tne  open  market  have  not  fluctu- 
ated to  any  marked  degree  for  the  current 
week.  There  is  not  much  barley  arriving 
from  any  section  of  California,  but  there  are 
fairly  liberal  receipts  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  being  of  tolerably  uniform 
grade  and  mostly  such  as  would  pass  inspec- 
tion for  No.  1  to  choice  feed.  Some  of  this 
barley  from  the  North  is  being  taken  for  ex- 
port, and  when  it  reaches  foreign  destination 
will  doubtless  be  made  to  serve  brewers' 
needs,  which  is  the  case  with  much  of  the 
same  sort  here  at  home.  Local  maltsters  have 
been,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  sea- 
son, running  largely  on  barley  which  would 
not  come  up  to  the  regulation  standard  of  No. 
1  Brewing.  Not  much  barley  is  being  re- 
quired for  feed  purposes  at  present,  owing  to 
this  cereal  being  now  dearer  than  either  oats 
or  corn,  more  especially  higher  priced  than 
oats,  and  the  latter  is"  generally  given  the 
preference,  other  things  being  about  equal,  as 
oats  are  naturally  a  much  better  feed  for 
horses  than  barley.  Trading  in  the  speculat- 
ive market  was  light,  but  values  were  at  a 
little  higher  range  than  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  17V4@l  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  15  @l  17J4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  22%®1  27J4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1. 10^@1.17%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  ®  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  for  Dec,  1898,  feed,  fl.17%  was 

bid.   May,  1899,  t  @  . 

Oats. 

Market  is  weak  and  is  likely  to  so  continue 
for  a  month  or  two  to  come,  as  new  crop  is  now 
coming  forward  in  liberal  quantity  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  Prices  are  now  lower 
than  for  any  other  feed  cereal,  but  buyers  are 
not  taking  hold  freely  here.  There  is  proba- 
bly considerable  purchasing  being  done,  how- 
ever, at  points  of  production,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  past  seasons,  when  some  of  the 
largest  handlers  in  this  center  did  most  of 
their  buying  in  Oregon  and  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  It  is  very  convenient  for  buy- 
ers to  keep  this  market  down  while  operating 
at  outside  points. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  20  @1  22% 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  17% 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  12V4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  17^ 

Milling  1  15   ®1  17% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    @  

Corn. 

Market  is  slow  and  there  is  no  quotable  im- 
provement to  record  in  values,  which  are,  by 
the  way,  much  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  either  wheat,  barley  or 
oats.  Wheat  and  oats  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  while  barley  is  higher.  Eastern  corn  is 
still  coming  forward,  but  not  in  large  quan- 
tity, due  to  absence  of  active  inquiry  here  at 
full  current  rates,  and  not  to  lack  of  supplies 
at  primary  points.  Domestic  or  California 
product  of  new  crop  is  not  being  offered  yet  in 
anything  like  wholesale  fashion. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12K@1  17K 

Large  Yellow  1  07K@1  12* 

Small  Yellow  125   @  — 

Eastern  Mixed  1  05  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Same  absence  of  activity  and  lack  of  firm- 
ness as  previously  noted.  There  is  no  great 
quantity  offering,  however,  and  if  there  were 
any  competition  among  buyers,  values  would 
be  likely  to  speedily  improve. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  15  @1  20 

Buckwheat. 

As  there  is  virtually  none  of  this  cereal  of- 
fering and  no  buyers  on  the  market,  values 
are  naturally  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  80 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Arrivals  lately  have  been  largely  of  the 
Lima  variety,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
this  sort  have  been  shipped  outward  by  sea. 
The  last  Panama  steamer  took  over  800  sacks 
for  New  York.  Prices  for  Limas  remain  steady. 
Business  in  other  kinds  was  not  extensive, 
and  the  market  in  the  main  presented  a  weak 
tone,  this  being  especially  the  case  with 
Bayos  and  Pinks.  Most  of  the  new  crop  will 
be  of  latter  two  sorts,  and  buyers  are  sparing 
no  pains  to  hammer  down  prices  for  the  same, 
as  well  as  to  depress  values  throughout  the 
list.  But  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  attended  with  any  special  success,  aside 
from  the  exceptions  of  Bayos  and  Pinks  above 
noted.  New  crop  beans  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive from  the  Sacramento  river  region.  Some 
new  crop  Large  Whites  of  fairly  good  quality 
were  offered  at  $1.90. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  80  anl  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  25  @2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  10  @2  20 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  15   @3  25 

Black-eye  Beans   8  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans   1  60  (£1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  76  ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ■«  l  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East,  coming  through  by  recent  mail,  is 
from  a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted 
being  per  bushel  of  CO  lbs. : 

Stock  has  arrived  very  freely  again  this  week; 
in  fact,  the  receipts  for  the  past  fifteen  days  have 
exceeded  any  like  period  for  a  long  time  past.  The 
larger  quantity  of  stock  offering  without  a  corre- 
sponding enlargement  of  the  trade  could  have  but 
one  result,  and  t lie  market  has  ruled  lower  and  un- 
settled throughout.   Exporters  have  done  a  little 


business,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  afford  the  relief 
that  was  needed,  while  the  home  jobbing  demand 
has  shown  the  usual  dullness  for  the  season  of 
year.  For  a  day  or  two  receivers  asked  $1.75  for 
choice  Marrow,  but  the  price  soon  worked  down  to 
♦  l.Tii.  and  the  best  marks  are  now  bought  easily  at 
that.  Effort  has  been  made  to  get  si. 30  for  a  few- 
fancy  Medium,  and  $1.25  for  an  equal  grade  of  Pea, 
but  they  have  become  very  extreme  rates,  holders 
offering  round  lots  of  choice  stock  at  the  close  at 
2H®5c.  The  few  export  orders  for  Red  Kidney 
have  been  filled  at  $1.90;  there  is  no  trouble  buying 
the  best  lots  at  that.  White  Kidney  continue  to 
drag.  Very  few  Turtle  Soup  here,  and  while  the 
demand  for  them  is  not  large,  there  is  quite  a  firm 
holding.  Yellow  Eye  slow  and  weak,  with  outside 
quotation  very  extreme.  Lima  slightly  easier: 
quotable  at  19.9503.80.  Green  peas  steady;  home 
trade  light,  but  exporters  have  taken  a  few. 
Dried  Peas. 
In  the  absence  of  transactions,  there  are  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotations.  Values  are 
at  present  based  mainly  on  the  views  of 
buyers. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  75  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @l  75 

Wool. 

Inactivity  is  still  being  experienced  in  the 
local  market,  and  reports  from  the  East  show 
the  same  stagnant  condition  existing  in  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Values  remain  nominally  as  before. 
The  impression  is  being  quite  generally  enter- 
tained that  when  wools  do  move,  the  figures 
realized  will  be  about  the  same  as  are  now 
nominally  current.  A  revival  of  trade  is 
looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  014 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  fa;  12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  18  @I4 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  @I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  011 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @ll 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8 

Hops. 

Further  shipments  of  1897  hops  have  been 
made  outward  the  past  week  by  sea,  includ- 
ing 18,000  pounds,  or  about  sixty-five  bales  to 
England.  Stocks  of  old  have  been  reduced  to 
small  proportions  by  the  decent  export  move- 
ment, but  the  clean-up  was  made  at  low  fig- 
ures. New  hops  are  now  arriving  from  points 
in  this  State  and  will  soon  be  on  market  from 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Not  many  spot 
transfers  of  new  have  yet  been  effected. 
Some  choice  to  select  new  are  being  held 
above  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   8  @12% 

A  New  York  publication,  recognized  as  au- 
thority on  hop  matters,  outlines  the  market  as 
follows,  according  to  recent  advices  by  mail: 

So  far  as  the  volume  of  business  is  concerned, 
there  Is  no  change  for  the  bettor,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  more  inquiries  from  brewers  for  the 
'97  hops,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  less 
favorable  crop  reports.  Is  giving  the  market  an 
undertone  of  firmness,  especially  on  fine  goods. 
Holders  feel  that  any  improvement  in  trade  will 
put  a  different  complexion  on  the  situatiou,  and 
they  are  awaiting  results  with  some  interest.  Re- 
ports from  this  State  say  that  picking  on  the 
Humphreys  Seedlings  is  in  progress,  and  there  is 
general  disappointment  as  to  quantity ;  some  yards 
have  run  short  nearly  one-half.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  a  criterion  of  the  later  crop,  and  yet  it  fore- 
shadows B  lighter  yield  than  last  year.  A  few  of 
the  new  seedlings  have  been  sold  In  the  country 
at  14@15c,  and  some  samples  have  been  shown 
here,  but  without  resulting  in  sales.  The  tenor  of 
advices  from  the  Pacific  coast  has  not  changed 
much,  and  only  meager  reports  are  at  hand  re- 
garding the  progress  of  the  picking.  Cables  from 
Germany  estimate  the  shortage  at  20  per  cent; 
the  prices  quoted  In  the  Nuremburg  market  are 
25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  but  there 
is  some  thought  that  this  advance  is  hardly  war- 
ranted. English  crop  reports  still  vary  somewhat, 
but  none  of  the  estimates  are  over  £200,000  old 
duty,  and  some  are  considerably  less. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Receipts  of  hay  were  not  of  quite  as  large 
volume  as  for  preceding  week,  but  there  was 
still  entirely  too  much  of  the  cheaper  grades 
for  a  healthy  market.  Prices  were  fully  as 
low  as  last  quoted,  and  for  other  than  choice 
the  market  was  weak  at  the  figures  ruling. 
Strictly  fancy  wheat  hay  is  not  offering,  and 
is  not  quotable.  Such  would  bring  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  Straw  was  in  more  than 
ample  supply  for  the  immediate  demand,  and 
market  steadily  favored  buyers. 

Wheat  12  50@16  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  11  00@15  00 

Oat  11  00®  14  50 

Barley  11  00@12  50 

Timothy  11  00®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  50®12  00 

Compressed  13  00@16  00 

Straw,  »  bale   30®  60 

MlllstuJTs. 

Bran  and  middlings  were  in  liberal  receipt 
from  the  North  and  market  was  weak,  with 
only  small  sales  possible  at  current  quota- 
tions. There  was  a  steady  market  for  rolled 
barley  and  milled  corn,  quotable  values  re- 
maining without  change.  " 

Bran,  *  ton  14  00®15  00 

Middlings  18  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  24  50(825  50 

Cornmeal  23  50® 24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50® 25  00 

Seeds. 

Some  Alfalfa  seed  has  arrived  from  Utah  in 
anticipation  of  a  demand  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
heavy  rain.  Supplies  also  include  a  consider- 
able quantity  carried  over  from  previous  sea- 
son. Mustard  seed  market  is  without  new 
feature.  New  crop  flaxseed  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  an  early  day.  Business  in  bird  seed  is 
light  and  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  60®4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — <a— 

Flax  2  00®2  25 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®2* 

Rape  3  ©3* 

Hemp  2fc«>854 

Alfalfa,  Utah  f>%@— 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Talk  on  Grain  Bags  is  now  all  on  next  sea- 
son's account.  Values  for  1899  delivery  are 
nominally  the  same  as  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent, with  market  steady  in  tone.  A  large 
iron  ship,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  over 
4000  tons,  has  been  already  laid  on  at  Calcutta 
to  load  bags  for  next  season's  California  trade. 
Business  doing  in  Fruit  Sacks,  Bean  Bags  and 
Wool  Sacks  is  at  unchanged  figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  62V404  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3%  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10  Si- 
Bean  bags   4K@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  0  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

The  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  remains 
quiet  and  is  devoid  of  pronounced  firmness, 
although  there  is  a  slightly  improved  feeling 
and  a  change  for  the  better  in  values  is  an- 
nounced as  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near 
future.  Tallow  market  is  ruling  fairly  strong, 
with  offerings  very  moderate. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs   — @10         — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    —  ®  9  — @8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — <3  8%       — @  7% 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  — ®  8 

Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs   —(a.H%         —  ®  7% 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  8%       —  ®  7% 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — 0  0         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   —015  — @12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —017         — @13 

Honey. 

Stocks  are  light  of  both  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted, but  more  especially  so  of  choice  Ex- 
tracted, the  latter  being  in  most  active  re- 
quest. Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with 
holders  disposed  in  most  instances  to  ask 
somewhat  higher  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   n%m  6J£ 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   b%&  6 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   9  ®  9% 

Amber  Comb   7  @  »% 

Beeswax. 

Values  remain  at  last  quoted  range,  but 
more  than  is  offering  could  be  readily  accom- 
modated with  custom.  Market  is  lightly 
stocked  and  quite  firm. 

Fair  to  choloe,  V  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  was  in  fair  request  and  for  best  quali- 
ties the  market  was  moderately  firm.  Mut- 
ton brought  about  same  figures  as  previous 
week,  with  supplies  fully  equal  to  demand. 
Hog  market  was  tolerably  firm  for  hard, 
grain-fed  stock  running  from  125  to  250  lbs., 
such  being  in  good  request.  Tendency  on 
Hogs  at  the  close,  however,  was  to  fraction- 
ally lower  figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  ,i,   8  ®  6V4 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  b% 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   0  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6@6>4c;  wethers   6K@  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%®  4*4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3*®  3\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®— 

Hogs,  feeders   3  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*0  5 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   8  ®  6% 

Lamb,  Spring,  t»  lb   7%@  8 

Poultry. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  in  prime  to  choice  con- 
dition met  with  a  firm  market  immediately 
following  last  review,  with  demand  moder- 
ately brisk,  retailers  stocking  up  for  the  Jew- 
ish holidays.  The  arrival  of  five  carloads  of 
Eastern  poultry  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  and  the  announcement  of  further 
shipments  being  expected  soon,  caused  the 
market  to  again  incline  against  sellers,  and  at 
the  close  was  weak  at  the  quotations. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb  13  0  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  15  ®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  25® -1  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  0005  50 

Fryers  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  v*  doz  3  0004  50 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  2501  50 

Goslings,  #  pair  1  50®  1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  2501  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

A  slight  hardening  of  values  is  being  exper- 
ienced in  the  market  for  choice  to  select 
fresh,  both  creamery  and  dairy  product,  with 
decreased  supplies  of  this  description.  The 
inquiry  at  extreme  current  rates,  however, 
is  not  very  brisk.  Many  consumers  are  at 
present  running  on  packed  descriptions. 
Stocks  of  packed  are  likely  to  prove  more 
than  ample  for  the  season's  needs.  There  is 
considerable  Eastern  butter  offering,  not  only 
in  tubs,  but  in  squares,  in  imitation  of  the 
home  product. 

Creamery  extras,  Tfr  lb  26  @27 

Creamery  firsts  25  @26 

Creamery  seconds  24  @ — 

Dairy  select  24  @— 

Dairy  seconds  18  (822 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  0 — 

Mixed  store  18  ®I5 

Creamery  In  tubs  30  ®21 

Pickled  Roll  20  ®2l 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choloe  to  select  17  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  016 
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Cheese. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  with  choice 
mild  new,  and  such  is  commanding  tolerably 
stiff  figures,  more  in  a  small  way  than  is  war- 
ranted as  a  regular  quotation.  Held  cheese  is 
in  fair  supply,  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
but  this  sort  is  bringing  fully  as  good  or  bet- 
ter figures  than  have  been  lately  ruling. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   9H@10i4 

California,  fair  to  good   8H@  Wt 

California  Cheddar   9V4@11 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @12 

EggB. 

Higher  prices  were  established  for  strictly 
choice  to  select  fresh,  with  supplies  of  this 
description  very  light  and  market  firm  at  the 
advanced  rates.  Eastern  and  local  cold  stor- 
age eggs  were  being  offered  freely  and  mar- 
ket for  these  was  without  very  pronounced 
improvement. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 28  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .25  @27J4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  17  @21 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  17  @21 

Vegetables. 
There  were  no  radical  changes  in  values  or 
the  general  condition  of  the  market.  Demand 
for  Onions  was  less  active,  but  tendency  of 
prices  was  to  a  slightly  higher  range.  Toma- 
toes of  good  quality  were  in  light  receipt 
and  higher.  Some  of  the  corn  coming  in 
showed  effects  of  hot  weather,  and  in  conse- 
quence such  was  not  readily  placed  to  advan- 
tage, but  prime  to  choice  was  higher.  Cucum- 
bers, Squash  and  Peppers  went  at  generally 
low  figures. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ft  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  ft  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,*  ft   2J4@  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  ft   2®  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  ft  sack   75®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  ft  crate   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   25®  35 

Cucumbers,  ft  small  box   15®  20 

Egg  Plant,  ft  large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  ft  ft   2®  2& 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  ft  box   40®  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   70®  80 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ft  ft   3®  3y, 

Peas,  Sweet,  ft  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  large  box   25®  40 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  large  box   35®  50 

Pickles,  No.  1,  ft  box   75®  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  ft  box   50®  65 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ft  box    — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ft  large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,  $  large  box   40®  75 

Tomatoes,  ft  small  box   — @  — 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  good  shipping  demand  most  of 
the  week,  and  prices  for  fair  to  good  qualities 
were  as  a  rule  well  sustained.  Fancy  Bur- 
banks  in  boxes  sold  to  advantage  on  local  ac- 
count, with  supplies  of  this  sort  very  light. 
Sweets  went  at  much  the  same  range  as  last 
quoted. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental    55®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl  1  00@1  25 

Burbanks,  San  Leandro   — @  — 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental  1  50@1  75 

Sweet  Merced   — @  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  since 
last  review  in  the  receipts  of  Pears,  Peaches 
and  Plumst  Especially  did  arrivals  of  Pears 
and  Peaches  in  bulk,  suitable  for  the  canning 
trade,  show  a  decided  decrease.  In  a  week  or 
two  more  the  season  for  Bartlett  Pears  will 
be  practically  closed.  Peaches  and  Plums 
will  at  same  time  be  in  too  light  receipt  for 
canners  to  operate  to  any  noteworthy  extent. 
Market  has  ruled  very  firm  for  both  Peaches 
and  Pears  in  first-class  condition,  prices  aver- 
aging a  little  higher  than  preceding  week. 
Tendency  on  Plums  was  also  to  slightly  bet- 
ter figures,  but  the  firmness  of  the  market 
for  the  latter  was  not  so  pronounced  as  on  the 
other  two  varieties  above  stated.  The  Apple 
market  continued  to  be  lightly  stocked,  es- 
pecially with  choice  to  select  qualities,  which 
were  salable  in  a  small  way  at,  tolerably  stiff 
figures,  fancy  Gravenstein  and  equally,  desir- 
able kinds  being  quotable  up  to  $1.25  per  60-lb. 
box.  Grapes  of  the  various  sorts  now  in  sea- 
son were  in  much  the  same  liberal  supply  as 
preceding  week,  and  it  was  the  exception 
where  there  were  any  appreciable  changes  in 
quotable  values  or  the  general  tone  of  the 
market.  Isabellas  went  at  a  wide  range, 
some  choice  Royals  bringing  $1.25  per  crate, 
while  the  common  variety  sold  down  to  50c. 
per  box.  Wine  Grapes  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive, the  first  of  the  season  being  received 
yesterday  (Tuesday)  from  Antioch,  but  quo- 
table values  have  not  yet  been  established. 
Strawberries  were  lower.  For  most  other 
berries  in  season  improved  figures  were  real- 
ized. Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes  showed 
reduced  receipt,  but  with  demand  not  very 
brisk,  prices  kept  close  to  former  range. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  60-ft.  box  . . .     75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  60-lb.  box          30®  50 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   3  00®  4  50 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   50®  1  00 

Currants,  ft  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   60®  75 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Gooseberries,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate   40®  50 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ft  orate   65®  90 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ft  crate   50®  75 

Grapes.  White,  ft  crate   3o@  50 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  ft  box  and  crate..    35®  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   65®  85 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  ft  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ft  crate   40®  65 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  box   50®  75 


Nectarines,  White  ft  box   — @  — 

Mutmeg  Melon,  ft  box   30®  65 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Green,  Bartlett,  ft  ton  30  00@50  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ft  large  box   50®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longwortb,  ft  chest          5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Peaches,  ft  box   50®  1  00 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  ft  ton.  .30  00®65  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 25  00@40  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ft  box   25®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  ft  ton  15  00@20  00 

Prunes,  ft  box  or  crate   30®  60 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   7  00®  9  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   — @   

Watermelons,  per  100  ,   8  00@20  00 

Whortleberries,  ft  lb   8®  9 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  been  more  quiet  the  past  week  than  at 
any  previous  date  since  the  current  season 
opened.  While  the  market  is  not  quotably 
lower,  there  is  an  easy  tone  for  Peaches,  and 
under  selling  pressure  less  than  full  current 
rates  would  have  to  be  accepted.  The  output 
of  Peaches  is  not  large,  probably  not  to  ex- 
ceed 200  carloads  in  the  entire  State,  but 
with  a  temporary  lull  in  the  demand,  and  the 
majority  of  producers  seeking  a  market,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  time  to  sell  is  a  poor  one. 
Eastern  buyers  have  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  the  cause  for  the  same,  it  is 
claimed  by  some,  being  the  prevailing  hot 
weather  on  the  Atlantic  side,  while  others 
think  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  wait- 
ing qualities  of  holders  and  endeavoring  to 
break  the  market.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
thought  the  East  cannot  long  remain  out. 
Most  of  this  season's  dried  fruit  shipped  so 
far  has  been  for  Europe.  Slocks  East  are 
small,  and  it  is  believed  our  entire  surplus 
will  be  needed  by  Eastern  dealers,  the  only 
question  being  whether  holders  here  will 
crowd  stocks  to  sale  or  wait  until  the  East 
must  have  the  goods.  In  Apricots  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  a  break,  as  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  fifty  carloads  in  the  State,  and  this 
amount  will  necessitate  Eastern  dealers 
putting  up  with  very  small  quantities.  Pears 
are  in  quite  limited  supply.  Apples  are  offer- 
ing sparingly,  and  market  is  firm,  both  here 
and  East.  Prune  market  is  steady  for  Cali- 
fornia product,  but  is  quiet.  Considerable 
business  is  reported  in  Oregon  Prunes  at 
lower  values  than  are  current  in  this  State, 
40-50' s  being  quoted  at  primary  points  at  4%e 
in  sacks  and  60-70's  at  3c.  The  Oregon  crop 
will  be  the  largest  on  record  for  that  State 
and  probably  not  less  than  25,000,000  lbs., 
being  mostly  what  is  known  as  the  Italian 
variety.  The  Oregon  Prunes  run  more  irreg- 
ular, however,  than  California,  as  in  Oregon 
nearly  every  producer  has  his  own  dryer. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   9  @io 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12!4@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  V/, 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @  Sy, 

Nectarines,  White   7  @  7tf 

Nectarines,  Red   7  @  7Y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  7y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8)4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @i3 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  @9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5V4®  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @_ 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   SH@  6Yi 

50— 60's   4%@  5 

60— 70's   3%@  4 

70— SSO'S   3&@  3% 

80— 90's   3   @  3M 

90— 100'S   2%®— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  \4c 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3V4®  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3^®  3(4 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4yt 

Apples,  quartered   4^®-^- 

Figs,  Black     — @— 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5H@  6y, 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  ift 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East: 

The  market  eased  off  on  evaporated  apples  un- 
der a  very  dull  trade,  notwithstanding  the  limited 
offerings;  prices  have  been  fairly  sustained,  but 
outside  quotations  are  becoming  very  extreme, 
great  bulk  of  sales  making  at  or  near  inside  fig- 
ures. Some  small  lots  of  new  State  evaporated 
apples  have  appeared,  but  no  sales  reported.  New 
fruit  for  future  delivery  has  weakened  to  T4@7y,c 
for  evaporated  apples,  latter  figure  very  extreme, 
and  southern  quarters  are  quoted  nominally  3y,c. 
Chops  are  offered  to  arrive  at  2%c,  with  2J-8C  about 
all  that  could  be  depended  upon;  in  fact,  outlet 
very  small  on  that  basis.  Waste  quoted  for  future 
delivery  2@2%c,  though  latter  figure  is  extreme. 
Very  little  spot  waste  here,  and  outside  figure 
reached  only  in  a  small  way.  The  supply  of 
sun-dried  apples  is  small,  and  desirable  fruit  is 
held  firmly  at  rather  high  prices.  Some  small  lots 
of  new  southern  sliced  have  appeared,  and  sales 
are  reported  from  4@4Mc,  though  large  quantities 
would  doubtless  command  more.  Raspberries  have 
had  more  attention,  and  market  rules  firm  with 
some  business  slightly  higher  than  quoted.  Not 
much  doing  in  blackberries  and  outside  quotation 
extreme.  Huckleberries  quiet  and  rather  nominal 
in  absence  of  offerings,  but  tone  firm.  Cherries 
easier,  with  8!4c  only  realized  in  a  small  way. 
California  fruit  has  met  a  very  good  outlet  at 
about  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @12tf 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®  8 

Raisins. 

The  Growers'  Association  has  fixed  prices 
for  September  delivery,  and  the  same  are 
given  below.  It  is  reported  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  4-crown  loose  Muscatel,  and  that 
packers  are  now  refusing  to  book  any  further 
orders  for  the  same,  except  with  an  "  if,  "  or 
unless  acoompanied  by  large  orders  for  more 
common  grades. 

F.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   150®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  05®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 


Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  4J£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2J£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3yt@  — 

Sultanas  4yj@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3H@  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

CltruB  Fruits. 

Lemons  are  not  in  heavy  supply  and  are 
being  steadily  held,  with  demand  very  fair. 
Limes  are  higher  than  last  quoted,  with 
stocks  limited  and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   — ®  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet    — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   6  00®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nut-,. 

Almond  market  is  steady  at  last  quoted 
advance,  Walnuts  are  offering  for  forward 
delivery  at  unchanged  figures.  Peanuts  are 
held  as  last  quoted. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4^@  5 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   6  @  654 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  iyt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

Market  continues  quiet,  with  no  changes  to 
record  in  the  general  tone.  New  claret  is 
quotable  at  SfrglOc  per  gallon  wholesale.  Com- 
plaint is  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Wine  Growers'  Association  against  certain 
directors  of  the  institution  who  are  not  only 
wine  growers,  but  also  dealers.  It  is  claimed 
they  are  using  their  office  to  depress  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  buying  through  the  association 
the  wine  of  other  members  at  the  low  prices 
prevailing,  while  holding  their  own  wine  off 
the  market.  This  action  confirms  the  views 
previously  expressed  in  this  column,  that 
those  who  can  hold  their  wine  are  not  likely 
to  lose  anything  by  so  doing. 

Receipts  of  Wine  and  Brandy  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  August  this  year  and  last  are  re- 
ported as  follows : 

1897.  1898. 

Wine,  gallons  1,145,241  1,116,757 

Brandy,  gallons   2,709  5,070 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1897  and  1898 
the  receipts  compare  as  follows  : 

1897.  1898. 

Wine,  gallons  7,379,665  10,434,489 

Brandy,  gallons   88,470  153,065 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  i^-sks   62,588 

Wheat,  ctls   30,520 

Barley,  ctls   26,520 

Oats,  ctls   14,860 

Corn,  ctls   3,095 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   14,875 

Potatoes,  sks   18,613 

Onions,  sks   5,271 

Hay,  tons   4,813 

Wool,  bales   917 

Hops,  bales   216 


Since  1  Same  Time 
July  1,  '98.,  Last  year. 


902,383 
702,139 
257.1195 
90,780 
28,035 
3,845 
51,466 
201,718 
47,837 
41,048 
12,721 
1,755 


1,161,083 
2,139,187 
1,96^,653 
98,121 
57,071 
9,430 
109,617 
235,639 
35,952 
40,396 
20,383 
709 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   58,180 

Wheat,  ctls   82 

Barley,  ctls   4,373 

Oats,  ctls   310 

Corn,  ctls   157 

Beans,  sks   740 

Hay,  bales   195 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts  259,580 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   877 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Sept.  8.— Twelve  cars  of  California 
fruit  were  sold  as  follows :  Grapes— Malaga,  $1.10 
@1. 30,  average  $1.20.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.10@1. 20, 
average  $1.15.  Peaches— Susquehanna.  $1.10;  Late 
Crawford,  $1 . 10;  Muir,  50(B,60c,  average  55c;  Orange 
Clings,  $1@1.35,  average  $1.18;  Crawford,  95c@$1.35, 
average  $1.05.  Prunes— German,  75c;  Silver,  $1.05; 
Gros,  55c@$1.30,  average$l.  Plums— Egg,  65@95c, 
average  67c.  Seven  cars  in  another  consignment 
sold  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.50@2  70  per 
box  and  $1.10  per  half  box;  Summer  Seckel,  45c@ 
$125.  Grapes— Tokay,  66c@$2.40  per  single  crate; 
Muscat,  41c@$1.15;  mixed,  80c@$1.15;  Black  Mo- 
rocco, $1.15;  other  varieties,  40@90c.  Peaches — 
Freestone,  $1.40  per  box;  Orange  Clings,  $1.20; 
Strawberry  Clings,  $1.10.  Plums— Kelsey  Japan, 
$1 .05® .1.60  single  crate;  other  varieties,  55@70c. 
Prunes — Gros,  60c@$l. 25  per  sing le  crate;  Italian, 
65c@$1.30;  German,  60@90c;  other  varieties,  45@75c. 

Chicago,  Sept.  8.— Thirteen  cars  of  California 
fruit  were  sold  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett,  85c@ 
$2.05  per  box.  Peaches— Dasailway,  80c@$1.10 
per  box;  Stilson  and  Orange  Cling,  70@85c;  Late 
Crawford,  65@85c.  Prunes— Hungarian,  60c@$1.15 
per  single  crate.  Nectarines— 65c  per  single 
crate.    Plums — 55c  per  single  crate;  Egg,  50@65c. 

New  York,  Sept.  12.— Twenty-two  cars  of 
California  fruit  were  sold  as  follows:  Pears — 
Bartlett,  $2.95@3.10  box;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.57® 
1.85  box,  and  80c  half-box.  Nectarines— Late,  $2  55 
single  crate.  Prunes— Gros,  90cr«$1.95  single 
crate;  Silver,  80c@$l. 15;  German,  55@95c.  Plums 
—Kelsey  Japan,  55c@$l.50  single  crate;  Egg,  55c® 
$1.25;  Quaekenbush,  $1@1.I5;  other  varieties,  45® 
65c.  Grapes— Tokay,  $I.15fiil. 85  single  crate;  fine 
assorted,  $1.20@1.35;  Cornichons,  8Ucfa$1.20;  Mal- 
voise,$1.15;  Hamburg,  $1.  Peaches— Salway,  50c.® 
$1.15  box;  Freestone,  55c@J1.10;  Lemon  Cling,  80c 
<«>$1.05;  Cling,  70@85c. 

Chicago,  Sept.  12. — Eight  cars  of  California  fruit 
were  sold  as  follows :  Pears— Bartlett,  S1.55@2.35 
box,  and  70c  half-box.  Grapes— Tokay,  75c@"S1.40 
single  crate;  Muscat,  55o@$105.  Prunes— Gros, 
90c  single  crate.  Nectarines— 90c  single  crate. 
Peaches— Piquett's  Late,  70c  box. 

New  York,  September  13.— Eleven  carloads  of 
California  fruit  were  sold  to-day  as  follows: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $1.95@2. 75  ft  box;  Beurre  Hardy, 
$2.50;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  $1.65.  Grapes — Tokay, 
$1.70@1.80fS  single  crate;  Muscat,  $1.10;  Rose  de 
Peru,  85c.  Prunes— Hungarian,  $1.20fail.75  ft  single 
crate;  Gros,  $1.35®  1.50.  Plums— Columbia,  $1.05  ft 
single  crate;  Schlev,  90@95c.  Peaches— Late 
Crawford,  90o®$1.25  ft  box;  George  Late,  $1.10;  Sal- 
way,  85c@$1.10;  McDevitt,  $1;  other  varieties, 
70@95c.   Nectarines,  $1  ft  single  crate. 

Chicago,  September  13.— Eight  carloads  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  sold  to-day  as  follows.:  Grapes— To- 
kay. 85c@$1.60  ft  single  crate;  Muscat,  $1.25;  Rose 
de  Peru,  45c.  Pears— Bartlett,  75c@$1.95  ft  box 
and  50(«'60c  ft  half  box;  Beurre  Hardy,  90c(®$1.35  ft 
box  and  60c  ft  half  box;  Duchess,  $1.08.  Peaches, 
80c  ft  box.   Prunes— Silver,  35c  ft  single  crate. 


New  York,  Sept.  14  —  California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ft  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9)ic;  choice,  9V4c;  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  ft  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12@17c. 


—  It  is  stated  that  at  last  an  incorporation 
will  be  made  of  a  company  to  build  a  railroad 
through  the  Tejon,  Cal.,  to  connect  the  S.  F. 
&  S.  J.  R.  R.  with  the  Santa  Fe  route,  giving 
San  Francisco  another  transcontinental  route. 
The  cost  of  the  connection  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  re- 
marks from  a  Boston  business  man  who  has 
just  returned  from  California,  who  says: 
"One  needs  to  go  West  at  the  present  time  to 
size  up  the  business  situation.  New  England 
mill  industries  are  in  poor  shape,  but  they 
must  later  feel  the  effect  of  the  Western  de- 
mand, for  the  West  is  prosperous  as  never 
before,  has  money  to  burn  and  is  chuck  full  of 
vim,  enterprise  and  schemes.  Furthermore, 
the  West  will  this  time  put  its  own  money 
into  schemes  for  its  own  development.  But 
what  surprised  me  most  was  to  find  the  West 
still  for  silver.  I  look  to  see  500  miles  of  rail- 
road built  in  California  next  year.  This 
means  a  tremendous  development,  as  there 
are  not  500  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  out- 
side of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Atchison 
dominions.  New  Mexico  will  also  add  largely 
next  year  to  its  railway  mileage,  and  I  shali 
not  be  surprised  to  see  an  era  of  railroad  con- 
struction inaugurated  in  the  United  States 
that  may  mean  many  thousand  miles  added  to 
our  present  railway  system."  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter  to  coast  interests.  The  S.  F. 
&  S.  J.  R.  R.  people  say  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  independent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  that 
the  Santa  Fe  on  being  approached  declined  to 
act,  and  that  this  is  solely  a  California  move. 
They  say  the  line  can  be  built  for  $4,000,000. 
In  this  column  some  time  ago  was  noted  the 
intended  extension  of  the  railroad  running 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  Milford,  west- 
ward toward  Pioche,  Nev.  About  400  miles 
more  would  extend  that  road  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  it  is  within  reason  to  assume  that 
the  simultaneous  action  implies  an  under- 
standing as  to  connection  and  future  action 
regarding  final  junction  of  the  two  at  Los 
Angeles.  The  S.  F  &  S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  people 
will  be  in  position  to  do  business  with  either 
or  both  the  Santa  Fe  and  Salt  Lake  lines. 


WEBSTER  2  1-2  HORSE-POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


2V4  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine  made.  It  re- 
quires no  engineer.  All  expense  stops  when  engine  stops.  Ready  on 
five  minutes'  notice.  No  Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left 
alone,  while  running,  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Machin- 
ery of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm  and  other  purposes.  Send 
for  Special  Catalogue  and  Prices— Mailed  Free. 

GEM    STEEL  WINDMILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed  Plate  and  Divided  Boxes. 
Truly  a  Gem  worth  its  weight  in  gold.    It  combines 
Beauty,  Strength  and  Simplicity.    Governs  itself 
perfectly.   It  is  the  best  on  earth.     The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron, 
our  GEM  windmills  is  warranted. 
If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 
We  carry  the  largest,  line  of  Pumps 
for  Hand  and  Windmill,  Pumps  for 
Gas  or  Steam  Engines,  Electric  Motors,  Spraying 
Pumps,  Triplex  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps  and  many  others.  Also 
Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hose  and  Fixtures,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
We  have  the  GEM  with  Graphite  Boxes, never 
requiring  oiling.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  is  mailed  free. 
WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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Is  Darwinism  True? 


NUMBER  II. 


W.  S.  PKOSSEK. 

Rabbits  in  Australia  multiplied  not  from  less  com- 
petition— for  there  was  more — but  because  the  in- 
crease was  not  checked  by  their  natural  enemies. 
When  bison  roamed  the  plains  in  immense  herds  the 
Darwinian  idea  of  competition  would  require  us  to 
find  most  of  them  in  a  lean  and  miserable  condition, 
many  degenerating  and  dying,  only  those  in  advance 
(the  strongest)  fat.    Hunters  found  no  such  thing. 
All — front,   middle   or  rear — were  practically  the 
same,  and  all  fat.    Take  any  kind  of  animal,  carniv- 
orous or  herbivorous,  preyer  or  preyed  on,  it  is  the 
same  story;  the  increase  is  limited  not  by  internecine 
struggle,  or  a  struggle  for  food,  with  survival  of  the 
stronger,  but  by  agencies  entirely  foreign,  which 
pay  no  attention  to  slight  indivdiual  differences. 
The  African  lions  are  few  in  numbers,  though  for 
thousands  of  years  scattered  over  a  continent,  with 
unlimited  game  before  them  and  no  superior  ene- 
mies.   So  of  large  and  small  carnivora  everywhere  : 
seldom  in  large  numbers,  yet  seldom  ever  seriously 
diminishing  the  food  supply.    Salmon,  herrings  and 
many  other  fishes  keep  together  in  great  numbers, 
showing  that  they  feel  no  such  competition  as  imag- 
ined.   They  find  food  in  plenty,  and  to  spare.  Fish 
are  nearly  always  fat  and  in  good,  eatable  condition, 
unless  after  spawning.    If  the  imagined  struggle  for 
food  were  a  fact,  it  would  be  common — indeed, 
the  rule — to  find  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds  in  a  poor 
and  uneatable  state.    Fifty  thousand  shrimps  have 
been  caught  at  one  haul,  and  all  good.  Mackerel 
and  cod  on  the  Grand  Banks  have  thriven  by  the 
million  for  centuries.    Oysters  in  large  beds  seem  to 
do  as  well  as  in  small.    The  wild  denizens  of  the  for- 
est and  plain  seldom  seem  to  approach  the  limits  of 
their  food.  Of  nuts,  berries,  grass,  etc.,  more  seems 
to  go  to  waste  than  is  used.    In  the  Sierras,  squir- 
rels eat  most  of  the  sugar  pine  nuts,  but  of  the 
much  greater  number  of  other  pine  nuts  very  few. 
So  in  the  redwoods,  and  in  oak  forests — there  is  a 
waste.    Australia  supports  tens  of  millions  of  sheep 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  rabbits  ;  nearly  all  of  this 
grass  food  must  have  been  wasted  in  old  times. 
California,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  was  covered  with 
wild  oats  and  grasses,  thick  and  high,  and  nothing, 
worth  mentioning,  to  eat  it.    The  earth  seems  to 
have  all  the  flora  it  can  comfortably  support,  but 
not  all  the  fauna.    Every  few  years  the  grasshop- 
pers prove  to  us  that  there  is  room  for  several  hun- 
dred millions  more.    There  may  be  as  many  animals 
on  the  earth  as  desirable,  but  not  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  food  supply.    Everywhere  in 
wild  nature  we  find  the  adults  well  fed  and  comfort- 
able, and  food  to  spare  for  many  more  ;  and  hence 
that  species  are  limited  in  numbers  not  by  a  struggle 
for  food,  and  not  by  slight  internal  differences,  but 
by  powerful  outside  enemies,  to  which  every  consid- 
erable difference  in  speed,  etc.,  of   their  victims 
would  be  of  no  moment. 

This  argument  is  far  greater  if  we  remember  that 
according  to  the  evolution  theory  the  differences 
must  have  been  infinitesimal. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  candid  consideration 
will  allow  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  that  there  is,  in  actual,  bona  fide  opera- 
tions, any  such  thing  as  an  evolutional  process  by 
"survival  of  the  fittest "  or  "  natural  selection." 

Second — As  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and 
novel  devices  into  animal  mechanics;  some  of  these 
separate  genera,  while  others  run  through  whole 
classes.  These  inventions  were  first  mental  concep- 
tions, and  as  such  could  not  possibly  have  originated 
outside  of  mentality,  and  a  mentality  coupled  with 
knowledge.  Their  actual  embodiment  in  many  in- 
tricate and  dependent  parts  cannot  have  grown  up 
by  chance,  nor  gradually  one  by  one,  but  must  have 
come  into  existence  as  a  whole.  If  a  part  only,  it 
would  have  been  meaningless  and  useless,  yet  nat- 
ural selection  would  require  that  it  be  made  the  basis 
and  reason  for  ages  of  development  along  a  line, 
finally  leading  to  a  useful  result.  No  less  unreason- 
able is  it  to  invoke  the  aid  of  chance  to  form  a  de- 
vice of  many  parts.  Throw  a  bushel  of  type  into  a 
wagon  and  drive  a  few  miles  over  a  rocky  road. 
Would  they  shake  themselves  into  a  treatise  on 
geometry  ?  Or  would  some  bits  of  steel  and  brass  by 
agitation  develop  into  a  watch  ?  Only  a  directing 
mind  could  achieve  these  results,  and  only  then  if 
that  mind  had  a  clear  prior  idea  of  intended  results. 
The  idea  of  the  tongue  and  groove  in  flooring  has  two 
parts,  yet  make  but  one  whole  idea,  which  came  into 
existence  as  a  whole.  The  wheel,  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion, includes  the  two  parts  of  a  circular  body 
and  turning  on  an  axis,  supporting  the  load. 
Neither  separately  would  have  been  anything.  To- 
gether they  make  a  wagon  wheel.  An  idea  is  a 
complete  entity  in  itself.  Other  ideas  and  much 
knowledge  may  lead  up  to  it.  Other  ideas  may  be 
added  afterwards,  but  it  is  one  and  indivisible — born 
in  a  moment,  but  imperishable. 

A  vibrating  stretched  string  was  observed  to  give 
out  a  pleasing  sound  ;  longer  strings  gave  lower 
notes  ;  shorter  gave  higher.  These  and  other  ideas 
finally  resulted  in  the  piano,  a  contrivance  only  pos- 
sible to  civilized  man.    It  is  a  product  of  high  men- 


tality,   knowledge    and    great,    slowly  acquired 
mechanical   skill.     Only  an  insane  person  would 
dream  of  coaxing  pianos  to  grow  on  trees,  or  would 
fiddle  assiduously  to  some  frogs,  in  the  hope  that  the 
next  generation  would  be  able  to  whistle  a  sonata 
from  Beethoven.    These  illustrations  are  not  over- 
strained.   It  is  more  absurd  to  dream  that  the  mar- 
velous and  complex  devices  for  hearing,  seeing, 
feeling,  etc.,  just  simply  grew.    In  every  human  ear 
are  the  essential  parts  of  a  piano,  consisting,  among 
other  things,  of  some  3000  stretched  strings  (the 
"  fibers  of  Corti  "  ),  the  shortest  vibrating  to  16  im- 
pulses per  second,  the  longest  to  about  8000,  the 
limits  of  sound  audible  to  man.    We  hear  no  sound 
unless  it  accords  with  one  of  these  fibers.  Other 
beings,  with  chords  of  other  relative  lengths,  might 
have  entirely  different  musical  tastes,  and  hear 
sounds  inaudible  to  us.    As  animals  have  varied 
needs,  they  have  varied  appliances  to  supply  those 
needs.    For  instance,  insects  perhaps  need  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sounds  of  7140-7150-7155,  etc.,  or 
9000-10,000-11,000.     They  probably  do  not  hear 
thunder  and  such  deep  notes,  as  their  bodies  are  too 
small  for  very  long  strings.    The  elephant  and  lion 
have  room  in  their  skulls  for  chords  vibrating  to 
10-8-6  vibrations.    In  nature  we  should  thus  expect 
to  find  a  series  of  auditory  appliances,  more  or  less 
extensive,  more  or  fewer  fibers.    Now,  how  did 
these  originate  ?    Vibrations  of  air  produce  sound, 
and  must  mechanically  affect  solid  bodies,  and,  so, 
animal  bodies,  which  would  become  conscious  of 
such,  if  conscious  at  all.    But  from  this  vague  con- 
sciousness of  vibrations  of  movement  (perhaps  aris- 
ing through  the  sense  of  touch)  to  an  organized  ear, 
to  an  intricate  mechanical  invention  for  hearing,  for 
distinguishing  sounds,  and  counting  the  exact  vibra- 
tions in  each,  for  picking  out  a  given  note  in  a  whole 
orchestra,  there  is  a  great  gulf.    If  we  go  back  with 
evolutionists,  from  ears  with  3000  chords  to  ances- 
tral ones  with  1000-100-10-4-2-1,  shall  we  assume 
with  them  that  this  original  one  (as  only  a  little  one, 
anyhow,  and  not  worth  quarreling  over)  arose  some- 
how in  the  misty  region  of   "desire,"  "environ- 
ment," or  "  chance  ?  "    To  do  so  is  merely  to  leave 
the  domain  of  science  and  wander  into  the  land  of 
imagination.  •  Suppose  this  first  string  had  been 
made  and  used  for  a  time.    Does  it  advance  one 
atom  the  formation  of  a  second  string  ?    If  so,  on 
wiiat  solid  known  scientific  ground,  outside  of  imag- 
inary chance?    If  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Darwin  had 
been  made  instead  of  Adam,  and  with  an  ear  capable 
of  hearing  notes  of  16,  32  and  64,  and  the  Creator 
had  kindly  offered  to  make  any  improvements  that 
Mr.  Darwin  could  suggest  inside  of  100  years,  would 
he  have  asked  for  additional  fibers  of  Corti  in  the 
ear,  and  been  able  to  specify  the  exact  lengths  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  hear  the  buzz  of  a  mosquito's 
wing,  there  being  no  mosquitoes  and  no  such  sound 
known  to  him  ?    This  fancy  can  only  vaguely  hint  at 
the  numerous  absurdities  involved.    Don't  it  seem, 
for  a  supposed  scientific  theory,  to  border  on  the 
childish  to  say  that,  by  some  variation  or  hocus- 
pocus,  a  second  string,  and  a  third,  and  so  on,  just 
happened,  and  that  they  each  and  every  one  just 
happened,  by  chance,  the  usual  way,  to  be  of  exactly 
the  right  lengths  ?    Even  as  to  length,  the  chance 
that  3000  would  be  all  just  right,  by  accident,  or 
accidental  "  variation,"  would  be  one  in  billions  of 
trillions.   As  to  the  actual  production  of  the  various 
mechanical  means  for  brains,  sight,  smell,  several 
separate  kinds  of  taste,  and  several  kinds  of  touch, 
it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  these  must 
have  existed  prior  to  the  perception  by  the  brain  of 
those  properties  of  matter.    Else  we  must  assume 
not  only  that  the  mind  of  man  is  inherently  percipi- 
ent of  matter,  which  may  be  true,  though  unproved 
and  unprovable,  but  that  all  animals,  even  to  the 
lowest,  must  be  also  percipient. 

All  vegetable  and  low  animal  forms  seem  conscious 
of  light,  either  over  the  whole  surface  or  in  certain 
spots.  Darwinists  claim  that  this  vague  perception 
gradually  ripened  into  the  perfect  animal  eye.  Sup- 
pose a  man  on  the  bank  of  some  great  river,  and 
anxious  to  cross.  He  leans  over  the  edge,  holding 
to  a  tree.  He  has  gone  10  or  12  inches.  Some  evo- 
lutionists might  tell  him  just  to  keep  going  and  he 
would  soon  be  across.  All  of  the  imagined  starts  or 
steps  of  progress  of  evolution  are  just  as  baseless 
and  impossible.  No  one,  Darwin,  Wallace  or  any 
other,  has  ever  (keeping  to  my  figure)  given  this 
man  a  boat  or  raft  to  make  his  crossing  possible. 
The  foundation  of  sight  and  all  the  senses,  the 
specialized  nerves  and  their  mysterious  connection 
with  the  brain  and  mind,  must  be  guessed  at;  and 
must  be  assumed  in  advance  of  the  eye,  ear,  etc., 
and  in  advance  of  anything  on  which  the  animal 
could  possibly  base  a  selection.  Not  only  these 
nerves,  but  for  thousands  of  years  the  budding  eye 
and  ear  must  have  been  inchoate,  must  have  been  so 
imperfect  and  rudimentary  as  to  be  of  no  use,  and 
hence  totally  without  influence  in  development.  In 
the  animal  eye,  the  first  perception  of  light  seems  to  be 
by  means  of  complicated  rods  or  cones,  whose  man- 
ner of  action  is  totally  unknown;  the  perception  of 
taste  and  smell  still  further  back  in  the  unknown.  Yet 
we  are  coolly  asked  to  believe  that  all  these  just  hap- 
pened: just  grew.  The  animal  eye  refracts  rays  and 
utilizes  more  rays  from  an  object  and  sees  farther 
and  more  distinctly  than  insects,  which  use  only  a 


few  perpendicular  rays;  and  thus  are  met  the  ani- 
mal needs.  The  bird  sees  the  insect,  but  the  insect 
probably  does  not  see  the  bird  till  too  late.  So  the 
birds  are  fed,  while  the  insect  races  are  kept  up  by 
fecundity.  Insect  and  animal  eyes  are  so  different 
in  principle  that  no  one  claims  that  they  are  deriva- 
ble one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  a  third.  But  it 
is  said  that  they  originated  independently,  but  in 
some  unknown  way.  At  what  point  on  the  road 
from  nowhere  to  somewhere  between  no  eye  at  all 
and  a  good  eye,  the  idea  of  an  eye — with  a  double 
convex  lens,  correcting,  by  both  increasing  curva- 
ture and  increasing  density,  achromatism  in  a  some- 
thing totally  unknown,  bending  those  unknown  rays, 
with  muscles  for  greater  bending  by  greater  curva- 
ture in  that  lens,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  other  de- 
vices, all  needed  to  effect  vision — was  born,  and  of 
what  parentage,  has  been  exactly  determined.  That 
somewhere  the  idea  began  its  career,  would  be  on  a 
parity  with  the  fancy  that  somewhere  in  blank  space 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  a  canvas-covered  wagon,  began 
driving  toward  the  earth  and  finally  tied  their  horses 
to  an  apple  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  have  no 
intention  to  burlesque;  I  make  these  outre  compari- 
sons merely  to  fasten  in  the  mind  the  absurdities  of 
chance  variation:  and  of  deriving  something  from 
nothing,  a  mechanical  invention  from  mindless  mat- 
ter. An  oyster  could  as  easily  originate  the  Lick 
telescope  as  a  vision-giving  eye;  a  piano  as  an  ear. 
It  helps  nothing  to  say  that  the  eye  grew  part  at  a 
time,  or  to  produce  an  intermediate  eye  with  some 
of  the  parts,  if  that  could  be  done.  Each  part  be- 
gan sometime,  and  began  as  an  idea,  part  of  a 
definite  whole,  strictly  co-ordinated,  to  a  definite 
end. 

A  host  of  other  definite  and  original  ideas  in  ani- 
mal mechanics  tell  a  similar  story.  I  have  hereto- 
fore named  about  seventy  such.  Even  the  least  of 
these  positively  disproves  evolution  by  natural  gen- 
eration or  chance  variation.  Somewhere  in  the  ani- 
mal series,  feathers,  wings,  etc.,  began.  Previously 
they  were  not.  Previously  those  ideas  were  not. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


Tins  week  is  received  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  in  admira- 
ble form  gives  exact  statistical  information  regard- 
ing one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country — the 
building,  maintenance,  operation  and  business  of  the 
American  railways.  During  '07  the  railways  of  this 
country  paid  $40,979,033  in  taxes:  the  aggregate 
dividends  of  the  year  were  $57,290,579.  In  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territory  the  taxes  exceeded  the  dividends  by 
nearly  $3,000,000.  In  Texas  they  exceeded  the  divi- 
dends by  $1,000,000.  In  New  England  and  the 
Northeastern  States  generally  the  dividends  ex- 
ceeded the  taxes.  The  average  of  the  profit  col- 
umns shows  that  the  railways,  as  a  whole,  had  to 
carry  a  passenger  500  miles  to  earn  one  dollar,  and 
had  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  15.30  miles  to  earn  one 
cent.  The  decline  in  freight  rates  is  shown  by  a 
thirty-years  table,  exhibiting  that  in  1867  the  rates 
per  ton  per  mile  were  1.925  cents,  and  in  1896,  .806 
cents  per  ton  per  mile — from  nearly  2  cents  to  8 
mills,  a  fall  of  58  per  cent.  It  is  questionable  if  any 
line  of  business  anywhere  shows  such  depreciation  in 
rates,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  great  business 
is  conducted  so  economically  and  intelligently  and  yet 
with  so  small  a  margin  of  profit.  The  elaborate  re- 
port before  us  makes  a  poor  showing  as  an  invest- 
ment proposition. 


Nothing  like  confidence  !  We  notice  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  horticultural  commission  of  Humboldt 
county  "does  not  expect  that  the  codlin  moth  will 
be  completely  eradicated  this  season,  owing  to  in- 
sufficient spraying,  due  to  lateness  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  ingredients,  but  a  repetition  next  season 
of  the  same  process  will  unquestionably  rid  the  sec- 
tion of  this  pest."  Our  enthusiastic  friend  expects 
too  much.  No  one  expects  to  eradicate  the  codlin 
moth,  but  to  save  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  apples,  as 
the  highest  attainable  result  of  spraying.  And  that 
will  pay  well. 


A  "breath  figure"  may  be  obtained  by  pressing 
a  coin  or  like  object  against  a  plate  of  washed  glass 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  bringing  out  the  image 
by  breathing  upon  the  spot.  During  the  visit  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  to  Paris,  "magic  glasses,"  showing 
the  Czar's  portrait  only  when  breathed  upon,  were 
sold  in  the  streets.  These  were  made  by  applying  to 
the  glass  for  a  certain  time  a  rubber  stamp  moist- 
ened with  fluorhydrate  of  ammonia  and  fluorhydric 
acid,  the  glass  being  so  slightly  etched  by  this 
process  that  no  trace  is  visible  until  moistened  by 
the  breath. 


Ashestos  leather — the  subject  of  an  English  pat- 
ent by  a  German  inventor — is  made  by  dividing 
asbestos  into  very  fine  fibers,  immersing  and  thor- 
oughly coating  with  a  rubber  solution,  and  then 
evaporating  the  solvent.  The  fibers  cohere  per- 
fectly. The  mass  may  be  pressed  or  rolled  into 
any  desired  form,  and  the  product  is  said  to  re- 
semble leather  very  closely  in  peculiarities  and 
structure. 
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That  Prehistoric  Skull. 


To  the  Editor: — In  the  days  of  '49 
there  lived  at  Angels  a  merchant 
named  J.  C.  Scribner,  generally  called 
"  Scrib;"  at  Murphys  a  doctor,  Wm. 
Jones.  "Scrib"  was  famous  as  a 
"josh."  Nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  get  hold  of  a  tenderfoot  and  fill 
him  up  with  an  impossible  yarn  and 
have  the  tenderfoot  repeat  it.  Many 
of  Bret  Harte's  best  things  were  of 
"Scrib's"  inventing.  Placer  miners 
ground-sluiced  out  the  skull  of  some 
forgotten  miner  from  a  piece  of  ground 
near  Angels  on  what  was  then  known 
as  Washington  Flat.  This  was  not  an 
unusual  event,  as  two  skeletons  were 
sluiced  out  in  the  same  way  at  Murphys 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  skull 
from  Washington  Flat  was  taken  to  a 
carpenter's  shop;  it  lay  around  there 
for  some  time  and  was  finally  kicked 
out  and  into  an  old  shaft  back  of  the 
shop.  Some  time  afterward  the  shaft 
was  cleaned  out  by  Jimmie  Mattesson 
and  the  skull  found.  Its  past  history 
was  well  known.  The  shaft  was  not 
100  feet  deep;  no  shafts  in  that  section 
were. 

The  skull  was  given  to  "  Scrib,"  who 
at  once  saw  the  material  for  a  good 
josh  in  it  and  soon  gave  it  a  history. 
Dr.  Jones  was  numbered  as  one  of  his 
victims.  The  doctor  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  find  that  he 
called  Prof.  Whitney's  attention  to  it 
when  he  was  exploring  the  county. 
Whitney  at  once  took  the  matter  up 
and  forwarded  the  skull  East.  The 
joke  had  now  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  "  Scrib  "  feared  to  have  the 
truth  known  and  "stuck  to  his  mut- 
ton "  at  all  times.  Bret  Harte  was 
evidently  let  into  the  josh,  as  he  writes 
of  it  as  the  skull  of  some  old  Missourian 
that  came  across  the  plains.  The 
county  was  fathered  with  the  josh  by 
being  called  Calaveras,  or  "skull." 
With  these  facts  before  the  reader,  the 
following,  just  published  by  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Archaeology, 
forms  most  amusing  reading: 

"The  Calaveras  Skull.— The  recent 
gift  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  the 
famous  '  Calaveras  skull '  reawakens  in- 
terest in  the  remarkable  relic  of  an- 
tique man.  The  skull  was  found  in 
1866  imbedded  in  gold-bearing  gravel 
in  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  at  a  depth  of 
127  feet.  Above  it  were  four  beds  of 
lava  that  had  flowed  from  a  now  ex- 
tinct volcanic  vent.  The  late  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney  (whose  sister  made  the 
gift  to  the  museum)  was  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  discovery.  The 
owner  of  the  skull  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  Pliocene  epoch — a  period 
so  remote  that  the  most  ancient  dates 
of  history  seem  quite  recent  in  com- 
parison." 

And  all  the  while  "He  came  from  old 
Missouri — yes,  all  the  way  from  Pike." 

E.  H.  Schaepple. 


The  following  cure  for  rattlesnake 
bites,  is  guaranteed  by  a  U.  S.  Army 
surgeon  in  Arizona,  who  says  it  never 
fails  if  used  in  time:  "When  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake,  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  cut  through  the  fang  wounds  just 
deep  enough  to  make  it  bleed,  then 
take  some  mud  and  make  a  dam  around 
the  wound,  break  a  cartridge  and  pour 
some  of  the  powder  on  the  wound,  then 
touch  it  off  with  a  match  and  the  ex- 
plosion burns  the  poison  and  kills  its 
effect.  If  there  is  no  mud  convenient  or 
water  to  make  it,  put  on  the  powder 
and  fire  it  all  the  same.  The  mud  dam 
is  simply  to  confine  the  powder  so  that 
it  will  not  burn  a  larger  space  than  is 
necessary." 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cored 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  there- 
suit,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


gJdjjlKWe  will  mail  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  begin- 
ning with  the  October  number,  to  January  i,  1899, 
also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,-  every  week, 
from  the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  1, 

1899,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


In  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Mrs.  Rorer,  who  writes  exclusively 
for  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
will  continue  her  cooking  and  do- 
mestic lessons.  In  the  October  num- 
ber she  tells  what  should,  and  what 
should  not,  be  eaten  by  men  follow- 
ing certain  occupations.  Twenty- 
five  desserts  are  given  for  all  sorts 
of  stomachs. 

Some  Special  Features  include 
churches  decorated  for  Christmas, 
Easter,  Fairs  and  Weddings,  photo- 
graphed and  described. 

Interiors  of  tasteful  and  inexpen- 
sive homes  pictured  and  described, 
showing  pretty  corners,  tables  set  for 
dinners,  luncheons  and  teas,  etc. 


Some  Special  Features  of 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Besides  the  General  Departments — Serials, 
Short  Stories  and  Sketches — 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour 

Brief  biographic  sketches  and  characteristic 
stories  of  people  prominently  before  the 
public,  with  portrait  illustrations. 

The  Post's  Series  of 
Practical  Sermons 

Each  week  is  given  a  strong  sermon,  simple, 
direct  and  unsectarian,  on  vital  topics,  by  one 
of  the  best  religious  thinkers  of  the  world. 

The  Best  Poems  of  the  World 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  American 
artists,  are  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
poet,  a  biographic  sketch  and  the  interesting 
story  of  how  each  poem  was  written. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


The  greatest  known  depths  of  the 
sea  are  in  the  South  A-tlantic  ocean, 
midway  between  the  Island  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha  arid  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  bottom  was  there 
reached  at  a  depth  of  40,236  feet  or 
seven  and  three- fifths  miles.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  ocean,  south  of  New- 
foundland, soundings  have  been  made 
to  a  depth  of  4580  fathoms  or  27,480 
feet,  while  depths  equaling  34,000  feet 
or  six  and  a  half  miles  are  reported 
south  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
between  Japan  and  California,  is  a  little 
over  2000  fathoms;  between  Chili  and 
the  Sandwich  islands,  2500  fathoms, 
and  between  Chili  and  New  Zealand, 
1500  fathoms.  The  average  depths  of 
all  the  oceans  is  from  2000  to  2500 
fathoms. 

Even  seasoned  floors  will  sometimes 
open  at  the  joints,  making  ugly  cracks, 
harboring  dust  and  disease  germs,  be- 
sides admitting  more  air,  etc.,  than  is 
desirable.  A  ready  and  cheap  way  of 
filling  these  openings  is  to  cut  up  and 
shred  a  large  quantity  of  old  letters, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  pile  them  into  a 
large  pot  with  water,  adding  a  handful 
of  gum  arabic  to  each  quart  of  mixture, 


and  let  the  whole  simmer  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream.  While  hot,  fill 
up  the  cracks,  pressing  same  down, 
and  finish  smoothly.  When  cold,  it  as 
hard  and  tough  as  the  wood  flooring  it- 
self and  ready  for  a  coat  of  floor  paint. 


IN  PEACE 

aR  In  war,  and  In  the  hearts  o£  its  countrymen,  stands 
first  our  colled  spring  fence— a  twelve-years-old 
hero.   Send  for  autobiography. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian ,  Mich. 

Elegant  Sewing 
Machines'^ 

best.  Atfactory  [.rices.  Warranted 
lOyears;  all  attachments  fur  fancy 
work.  No  money  In  aflvaiiee. 
EE  80  day  trial.   The  Elegant 
lht,  119.50  to  $24 .10;  regular  price, 
to  $100.    The  Handsome,  Durable 
•gyles,  110.50  to  119.50;  regular  price, 
to  $«0.    The  Singer  Model*,  $8.2$. 
Send  for  large  catalogue  before  you 
,  and  save  money.  Address 

E.  B.  Ely  Mfg.  Co.,  391  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

F"OR     Sf\  LE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings. 

Prices  on  application. 
H.  FBEKBOKOUGH,  Montavllla,  Oregon. 


j\  MEP^|ji^^oRFin[Sj 


Pumps. 


..^.iKMUErviASr 

c^  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  s- 
33Q  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL  )  i 

TABEB  ROTARY  )■ 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  J  1 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Fetterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \IU.    JACKSON    dfe  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Santa  Clara   County  Fruit 
Exchange. 

The  conditions  in  1898  are  the  exact 
opposite  of  1897.  In  1897  fruit  was 
abundant,  prices  reasonable,  all  things 
considered,  trade  active.  Large  sales 
were  made  in  the  early  season,  and 
those  selling  early  fared  best,  while 
those  holding  suffered.  In  1898  fruit 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  place  is  not 
abundant.  Asking  prices  are  higher 
than  in  1897,  trade  is  not  active  and 
not  willing  at  present  to  the  advanced 
price  arising  from  the  largely  reduced 
product.  The  late  sellers  of  1897  are 
rustling  to  be  the  early  sellers  of  1898  ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  as  energetic 
to  do  the  wrong  thing  in  1898  as  they 
were  persistent  in  doing  it  in  the  oppo- 
site way  in  1897.  They  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  two  seasons. 

Common  observation  mingled  with  a 
little  sense  should  teach  us  that  it  is  a 
poor  time  to  sell  when  the  buyer  re- 
fuses to  buy.  If  some  of  the  business 
agents  of  the  growers  had  heeded  this 
we  should  now  have  all  been  selling 
freely  at  the  prices  we  early  expected, 
as  well  as  at  prices  consistent  with  our 
short  product.  The  short  supply  of 
apples  has  raised  the  price  in  the  East 
3c  per  pound.  The  short  crop  of 
prunes  should  raise  the  price  at  least 
|c  per  pound,  and  even  then  the  pro- 
ducer has  the  bad  end  of  the  business. 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  prunes 
are  yet  off  the  trays.  The  whole  year 
is  still  before  us.  Every  pound  of  every 
kind  of  our  product  will  be  wanted. 
None  is  wanted  to  day  at  what  it  is 
worth,  but  large  quantities  will  be  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  this  month  and  all 
of  next,  and  we  believe  it  is  judicious 
to  await  the  coming  demand. 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  two, 
possibly  three,  houses  in  San  Jose  that 
have  reduced  their  price  from  3 ic  to 
3fo  and  are  trying  to  force  the  grower 
to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 
They  tell  you  of  the  enormous  French 
crop.  The  French  crop  in  the  Eastern 
market  is  not  heard  of  in  competition. 
Although  Europe  will  raise  nearly  four 
times  as  many  prunes  as  we  raise  on 
the  Pacific  coast  this  year,  still  the 
price  at  Bordeaux,  France,  for  the  22d 
day  of  August  for  new  crop  for  future 
delivery  was  3Ac  higher  for  40 -50s,  lie 
higher  for  50  <>0s  and  ic  higher  for  60- 
70s  than  the  highest  price  yet  named 
on  the  California  product.  We  have 
to-day  sold  to  go  to  Europe  at  a  higher 
price  than  is  obtainable  in  America, 
and  therefore  know  what  we  say. 

Peaches  vary  in  price  from  5]c  to  9c, 
according  to  grade.  Bright  prime  are 
worth  6c,  standard  7c,  choice  7Jc, 
fancy  9c  net  to  the  grower. 

Apricots  have  been  sold  for  good 
cured  stock,  f.  o.  b.  San  Jose,  bright 
prime  93c,  standard  ll*c,  choice  133c. 

Prunes,  four  sizes,  have  sold  for  33 c, 
50-60s  51c,  40-50s  7c.  The  larger 
sizes,  especially  40-50s,  are  very  scarce 
and  7c  net  cash  is  possible  for  them  to- 
day. 

Those  drying  prunes  should  take  ex- 
tra care  not  to  dip  the  prunes  so  much 
as  to  destroy  the  brightness  of  the 
skin.  They  will  dry  if  not  "  cut "  at  all. 

Pears,  plums,  cherries,  Silver  prunes 
and  peeled  peaches  have  not  been  sold 
in  the  consuming  market  yet,  and 
prices  are  not  quoted.  In  our  next 
Bulletin  all  classes  of  fruit  will  receive 
attention  and  prices  be  given. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

By  PHILO  Hersey, 
President  and  Manager. 

San  Jose,  Sept.  10. 

Citrus  Fruit  Picking  and  Packing. 

At  the  Indian  Hill  Citrus  Union  meet- 
ing the  annual  report  of  Mgr.  Brink 
showed  that  the  orange  packing  ex- 
penses were  24.91  cents  per  box — one 
cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year — 
notwithstanding  the  cost  of  box  ma- 
terials was  1J  cents  higher  per  box. 
The  packing  expense  per  box  of  lemons 
was  28.95  cents  this  year  as  against 
31.95  cents  last  year. 

The  association  decided  that  here- 


after no  fruit  will  be  received  unless 
hauled  on  suitable  springs;  it  also  de- 
cided to  provide  a  uniform  receptacle 
in  which  to  pick  oranges  and  lemons. 


Association  Prices  for  Raisins. 


President  Kearney  of  the  California 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  issued 
the  following  announcement  fixing 
prices  of  raisins: 

6  Crown  Imperial  Clusters,  $2.50. 

5-Crown  Dehesia  Clusters,  $2. 

4-Crown  Fancy  Clusters,  $1.50. 

3-  Crown  London  Layers,  $1.20. 

2-  Crown  London  Layers,  $1.05. 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels,  43c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels,  4c. 
2-Crown  Loose  Muscatels,  23c. 
Seedless  Muscatels,  3}c. 
Ungraded  Loose  Muscatels,  3Jo. 
Valencias. 

Sultanas  Unbleached,  41c. 

Sultanas  Bleached  No.  1,  6c. 

Sultanas  Bleached  No.  2,  51c. 

Thompson  Seedless  Unbleached,  5c. 

Thompson  Seedless  Blchd.  No.  1,  6Jc. 

Thompson  Seedless  Blchd.  No.  2,  6c. 

The  above  prices  are  for  f.  o.  b.  Sep- 
tember shipment  only,  and  are  to  cover 
only  such  goods  as  are  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  each  packer  in 
September.  Terms  cash,  1  per  cent  off 
on  presentation  of  documents.  The  As- 
sociation guarantees  that  it  will  not 
sell  any  of  these  grades  of  raisins  dur- 
ing the  whole  season  at  any  less  price 
than  here  quoted. 

Wine  Grape  Crop  and  Prices. 


Prof.  George  Husmann  writes  on  this 
subject  to  the  Napa  Register:  "The 
present  unfavorable  combinations  are  : 
The  excessive  crop  of  last  year;  leasing 
many  cellars  and  most  of  the  cooperage 
they  contain,  yet  being  filled  with  wine; 
the  ruinously  low  price  of  wine.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  there  will  be  but  few 
establishments  which  will  be  prepared 
to  buy  largely,  and  these  will  control 
and  fix  the  price.  It  is  now  rumored 
that  they  will  pay  from  $6  to  $10  per 
ton,  delivered  at  cellar,  though  nothing 
positive  is  known.  That  such  prices 
will  not  pay  the  grower  for  his  labor 
during  the  year  is  apparent  to  every 
one  who  owns  and  cultivates  a  vine- 
yard. After  paying  for  picking  and 
hauling,  but  little  will  be  left  for  all 
other  expenses;  and  I  hear  already  of 
a  number  of  vineyards  which  will  not 
be  picked,  but  used  as  pasturage  for 
hogs,  cattle  and  horses.  If  this  is  done 
to  any  extent  it  will  of  course  decrease 
the  amount  available  for  wine  making 
materially. 

"Another  cause  of  decrease  is  the 
dry  summer,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
predicting  that  the  product  will  not  be 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  a  fair  average 
crop.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
berries  will  be  small,  containing  but 
little  juice,  which  will  yield  at  least 
one-quarter  per  ton  less  than  the  large 
juicy  berries  of  last  year.  Another 
point  which  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  white  grapes  is  that 
white  wines  are  scarce — comparatively 
scarce— and  bring  higher  prices  than  red 
— a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater 
demand  for  red  wines  a  few  years  ago, 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
i.ig  testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,37  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 

JULSULSULS  AJLajLg.fi.  aJLSJLg-SJU 


^  KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animul  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  unlmul  eoinf'ort  and  that  Dieans 
unlimtl  proflt.  This  knife  ruin  eleftii,  no 
rii-lilnir  nr  briiLlng.  1 1  is  quick,  causes 
k'list  |min.  Strong  and  lasting.  Killlv  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
fur  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  KliONll  s.  <<,.  !,,  , ,,,,  III.  .  Po. 


which  caused  the  growers  to  plant  and 
graft  black  varieties  of  grapes  almost 
exclusively. 

"  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
dispose  of  your  crop.  Those  firms  who 
have  prepared  for  handling  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  have  the  cooperage  on  hand, 
which  they  must  fill.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  safe  to  conclude  that  prices 
will  advance  as  the  vintage  progresses, 
when  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
quantity  will  be  below  expectations. 

"  When  you  have  any  white  grapes, 
make  a  special  price  for  them,  or  make 
them  available  to  get  a  higher  average 
price  for  the  whole  crop." 


A  Remarkable  Case. 

The  following  case  was  printed  originally 
in  The  Monitor^  a  newspaper  published  at 
Meaford,  Ontario.  Doubts  were  raised  as 
to  its  truthfulness,  consequently  a  close 
watch  was  kept  on  the  case  for  two  years  and 
the  original  statement  has  now  been  com 
pletely  verified. 

Mr.  Fetch  had  been  a  hopeless  paralytic  for 
five  years.  His  case  has  had  wide  attention. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  was  bloated 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  could  not  take 
solid  food.  Doctors  called  the  disease  spinal 
sclerosis,  and  all  said  he  could  not  live.  The 
Canadian  Mutual  Life  Association  after  a 
thorough  examination,  paid  him  his  total  disa- 
bility claim  of  $1,050,  regarding  him  as  for- 
ever incurable. 
For  three  vears  he  lingered  in  this  condi- 
tion. After  tak- 
ing some  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Fink 
Fills  for  Fale 
Feople  there 
was  a  slight 
,  change,  a  tend- 
ency to  sweat 
freely.  Next 
came  a  little 
feeling  in  his 
limbs.  This  ex- 
tended,  fol- 
lowed by  a 
pricking  sensa- 
tion, until  at 
last   the  blood 


Paid  Hit  Claim. 


began  to  course  freely  and  vigorously  through 
his  body.  Soon  he  was  restored  to  his  old 
time  health. 

A  reporter  for  The  Monitur  recently  called 
on  Mr.  Petch  again  and  was  told: 

"  You  may  say  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  my 
cure  being  permanent.  1  am  in  better  health 
than  when  I  gave  you  the  first  interview  and 
certainly  attribute  my  cure  to  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Fills  for  Pale  People. 

"  To  these  pills  I  owe  my  release  from  the 
living  death,  and  I  shall  always  bless  the  day 
I  was  induced  to  take  them." 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  in  modern  times.  In  the 
face  of  such  testimony,  can  anyone  say  that 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  entitled  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  sufferer- 
man,  woman  or  child  •  Is  not  the  case,  in 
truth,  a  miracle  of  modern  medicine? 

These  pills  are  sold  by  all  druggists  and  are 
considered  by  them  to  be  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable remedial  agents  known  to  science. 


PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST  AND  RANCHER 

WANTS  POSITION 

As  Superintendent  of  large  Fruit  Ranch,  with 
Packing  House  and  Drying  Grounds. 


Highest  references  given;  competent  to  do  all 
mechanical  work  required  on  ranch 

Address  ORCHARD  1ST,  Sauta  Clara,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Haby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 
Save  110.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal.  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  COKTLANDT  STKEET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BI  HKE,  8H  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Holstelns, 

wlnnerB  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkahlres. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tlmeB.  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JEKSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  1)1  UilAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willain  Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18*6. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NI LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

W.  II.  YOUNG,  Stockton.  Cal.  All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application 

WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED  EtiO  FOOD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POI.A  N Ili-CII  1  N  A  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  NUes  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

BARGAINS  In  Poland-China  Pigs.   Stock  unex- 
celled.  S.  P.  Llndgreu  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RAN'CHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  PupB  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

♦     FANCY     POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  tiO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
Btoek.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacltic  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  fa- 
cubatorB.WIre  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  Itnnember  the  JUst  it 
the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC  INCI'UATOK 
Co.,  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


"ALAMO"  HEREFORD  CATTLE  FARM, 

14  Miles  South  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

300    HE /AD  OF". 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

Bred  from  the  most  noted  herds  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Awarded  at  California  State  Fair  42  Individ- 
ual, special  and  sweepstakes  In  1896,  aggregat- 
ing in  cash  premiums  (4101.50. 

At  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento  In  189"  re- 
ceived Gold  Medal  ;Sweepstakes  for  herds  and 
every  premium  given  to  Hereford  cattle. 

Stock  in  all  Classes  for  Herds 
or  Individual  Cattle 
for  Sale. 

JOHN  SPARKS,  Proprietor, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  Quality  of  our  pigs, 
be  sure  and  see  our  herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
Young  pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIONS    <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

J  a  -  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

According  to  the  Visalia  Delta,  the 
first  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  after 
the  summer  vacation  was  held  in  Tu- 
lare. Major  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Berry  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  State  Grange. 
The  Grange  took  the  initiative  in  sug- 
gesting the  adoption  of  the  squirrel 
ordinance,  and  it  has  been  so  effective 
in  decreasing  the  pest  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  are  pleased. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  its  construction  by 
the  Government  is  heartily  endorsed. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  elicited  con- 
siderable discussion.  The  drouth,  fail- 
ure of  the  water  supply  and  poor  crops 
were  discussed.  The  Grange  looks 
hopefully  to  the  early  construction  of 
the  power  plant  up  the  Kaweah,  as  it 
will  enable  farmers  to  pump  water  for 
irrigation  and  stock  purposes  inex- 
pensively, and  will  solve  the  water 
problem.  The  Grange  also  favors  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Government  for  storage 
purposes,  and  proposes  to  continue  a 
systematic  agitation  of  the  subject 
until  the  people  and  the  legislators  see 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  dry  sea- 
sons by  impounding  the  waters  of  the 
Sierras. 

The  subject  of  good  roads  also  elicited 
discussion.  The  Grange  is  pleased  with 
the  results  attained  by  sprinkling  the 
highways,  and  notes  that  the  improve- 
ment is  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense and  believes  that  the  area  of 
sprinkling  should  be  further  extended. 

The  Grange  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  supervisors  building  wooden  bridges 
over  small  streams,  and  Major  Berry 
was  delegated  to  appear  before  the 
Board  and  state  the  objections  of  the 
order.  The  Grange  is  unanimous  on 
this  point,  that  all  bridges  across 
ditches  and  small  streams  should  be 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  so  that  they 
will  be  permanent. 

Petaluma  Grange. 

The  Sonoma  County  Farmer  states 
that  Petaluma  Grange  held  its  regular 
monthly  social  on  Thursday  evening. 
Dancing,  card  playing  and  singing  were 
the  principal  features  of  the  evening. 
A  fine  programme  was  well  rendered, 
which  consisted  of:  Song,  Miss  Orleane 
Park;  trio  male  voices,  Heald,  Johnson 
and  Hopkins;  piano  duet,  Miss  Rosa 
Burns  and  Miss  Blanch  McNally;  reci- 
tation, Master  Otto  Long.  The  younger 
members  have  added  a  new  feature, 
which  is  very  highly  appreciated  by  all. 
It  is  an  orchestra  of  three  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  violin,  piano  and  cornet. 
Other  members  and  friends  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  occasion. 

A  tempting  supper  was  served  at  11 
o'clock  and  dancing  was  continued  un- 
til a  late  hour.  Every  one  had  a  good 
time  and  voted  the  affair  a  success. 


Napa  Grange. 

According  to  the  Napa  Register,  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  Napa  Grange  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  Messrs.  Geo.  H. 
Rogers  and  Wm.  Penland  were  initiated 
and  applications  for  membership  were 
received  from  J.  C.  Adriance,  A.  L. 
Martinelli  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
Rogers. 

Delegate  at  Large  Winans  and  State 
Master  Greer  will  visit  the  local  Grange 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  17th,  at  which  time 


^         ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND  \ 
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P  THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE-  f 
0  LIEVE.  # 
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£       PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON.  > 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
On  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


a  lunch  will  be  served  and  the  Grange 
will  be  examined  in  degree  work. 

Master  A.  D.  Butler  and  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Borrette  were  on  Saturday  appointed 
delegates  to  the  State  Grange  meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Oakland,  com- 
mencing October  4th. 

A  Harvest  Feast  will  be  held  some 
time  in  the  near  future  at  Grange  Hall 
(Native  Sons'),  to  which  friends  of  the 
members  will  be  invited. 


Government  Crop  Report  for 
September. 

Washington,  Sept.  10. — The  Septem- 
ber report  of  the  statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
following  average  conditions  on  Sept. 
1st :  Corn,  84.5  ;  wheat,  86.7  ;  oats, 
79.0;  barley,  79.2;  rye,  89.4;  buck- 
wheat, 88.8;  potatoes,  77.7.  The  de- 
cline in  the  average  condition  of  corn 
during  the  month  was  2.9  points,  and 
the  condition  on  the  1st  inst.  was  4  8 
points  higher  than  on  Sept.  1st,  1897, 
6.9  points  lower  than  on  Sept.  1st, 
1896,  and  .8  of  one  point  higher  than 
the  mean  of  the  September  averages  of 
the  last  ten  years.  There  was  a 
marked  decline  during  August  in  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  corn  producing 
States,  the  decline  amounting  to  10 
points  in  Iowa,  9  points  in  Kansas  and 
3  points  in  Nebraska.  On  the  other 
hand,  twenty-one  States  show  a  more 
or  less  improved  condition. 

The  condition  of  wheat,  86.7,  is  1 
point  higher  than  on  Sept.  1st,  1897, 
2.1  points  higher  than  on  Sept.  1st, 

1896,  and  5.1  points  above  the  mean  of 
the  September  averages  of  the  last  ten 
years.  In  accordance  with  its  prac- 
tice, the  department  has  not  yet  made 
any  quantitative  estimate  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  will  not  do  so  until  it  com- 
pletes its  revision  of  the  wheat  acre- 
age, which  shows  some  increase  over 
the  preliminary  figures. 

The  average  condition  of  oats  was 
79.0,  against  84.6  on  Sept.  1st,  1897, 
and  74.0  on  Sept.  1st,  1896,  and  a  Sep- 
tember average  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  80.0. 

The  average  condition  of  barley  was 
79.2,  as  compared  with  86.4  on  Sept. 
1st,  1897,  83.1  on  Sept.  1st,  1896,  and 
a  September  average  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  84.8. 

The  returns  for  cotton  indicate  an 
average  condition  of  79.8  on  Sept.  1st, 
as  compared  with  91.2  on  August  1st, 
a  decline  of  11  points  during  the  month. 
The  average  condition  on  Sept.  1st, 

1897,  was  78.3,  in  1896,  64.2,  and  the 
mean  of  the  September  averages  for 
the  last  ten  years  is  79.4.  Complaints 
of  excessive  rainfall  are  general  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  while  the  boll 
worm  and  Mexican  weevil  have  been 
destructive  in  Texas. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Coffee  grown  on  American  soil  is  on  sale  in 
San  Francisco. 

— It  is  estimated  that  the  Yakima  county, 
Wash.,  hop  output  this  season  will  be  16,000 
bales. 

—At  Pendleton,  Oregon,  Callahan,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  bought  2200  lambs  and  1700  ewes 
at  ¥2.25  a  head. 

— At  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  120  cars  have  been 
engaged  for  the  shipment  of  sheep  to  Eastern 
points,  principally  Chicago. 

—The  contract  has  been  let  for  grading  the 
first  four  miles  of  the  eastward  extension  of 
the  Sierra  railroad  from  Jamestown,  Cal. 

— The  Colorado  river  bottom  south  of  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  is  annually  covered  for  miles  with  wild 
hemp,  which  is  susceptible  of  commercial  use. 

—The  sugar  beet  crop  tributary  to  the  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal.,  factory  is  estimated  at  65,000 
tons.  The  factory  started  on  its  autumn  run 
last  week. 

—Salinas,  Cal.,  is  furnishing  lime  rock  for 
the  Watsonville  and  Spreckels  factories. 
Three  quarries  have  been  opened  on  the  Gab- 
ilan  ranch. 

— The  custom  house  receipts  for  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  month  of  August 
amounted  to  $567,273.49,  the  largest  receipts 
for  a  single  month  in  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment. 

—The  California  Cotton  Mills,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  have  increased  their  capital  stock  to 
$800,000.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
have  been  expended  1120,000  for  new  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

— Mr.  Thomas  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  goes  to 
Honolulu,  U.  S.  A.,  to  raise  oranges  for  local 
consumption  and  vegetables,  etc.,  for  the 
United  States  Pacific  coast  line  during  the 
close  season  thereon. 

—From  San  Francisco  last  week  one  ship, 
destined  for  Liverpool,  Eng.,  carried  42,885 


cases  of  canned  fruit,  16,258  cases  of  canned 
salmon,  19,418  centals  of  wheat,  2,826  centals 
of  beans,  and  2,726  sacks  of  beeswax,  the  cargo 
amounting  to  $234,964. 

— Eucalyptus  oil  is  being  manufactured  at 
Garden  Grove,  Cal.  The  crude  oil  finds  a 
market  with  some  railroads  for  the  polishing  of 
brass  work;  the  refined  oil  is  used  for  medical 
purposes.  One  ton  of  eucalyptus  leaves  yields 
from  five  to  nine  gallons  of  oil  which,  when  re- 
fined, is  worth  $1  a  pound.  One  gallon  of  the 
refined  oil  weighs  eight  pounds. 

— At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  the  6th,  was  a 
rush  at  the  land  office  to  place  filings  on  the 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment through  the  decision  recently  made  in 
the  overlapping  land  grant  cases.  The  land 
extends  from  Pasadena  to  Tehachapi  Pass. 
Places  in  the  line  sold  for  big  sums.  People 
had  been  waiting  in  line  for  three  days. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Preliminary  Cooler  for  Ice  Machines. — 
Richard  F.  Schroeder,  Sacramento,  Cal.  No. 
609,999.  Dated  Aug.  30,  1898.  This  invention 
relates  to  an  apparatus  for  cooling  water 
previous  to  its  being  introduced  into  the  freez- 
ing cans  of  ice  machines  where  it  is  finally 
frozen  into  blocks.  It  is  necessary  after  the 
air  has  been  expelled  from  water  previous  to 
freezing  that  it  should  be  frozen  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  prevent  re-absorption,  and  my 
apparatus  serves  to  reduce  the  temperature 
to  nearly  or  quite  freezing  point  before  the 
water  is  introduced  into  the  freezing  cans. 
It  consists  of  channels  through  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  freezing  cans,  a  cold 
brine  supply  above  the  same,  a  directing  ap- 
paratus between  and  in  line  with  the  channels 
in  the  brine  supply  for  discharging  cold  brine 
upon  the  channels  while  the  can  is  being 
filled,  and  means  automatically  controlled  by 
the  flow  through  the  channels  for  throwing 
the  directing  apparatus  out  of  the  line  there- 
with and  with  the  brine  supply  so  that  the 
discharge  is  diverted  while  the  flow  in  the 
channels  is  temporarily  arrested  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  water  being  frozen  in  these  conduct- 
ing channels  instead  of  after  having  been  in- 
troduced into  the  cans. 

Wave  Power  Pumping  Apparatus. — John 
E.  &  William  Armstrong,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
No.  610,013.  Dated  Aug.  30,  1898.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  utilize  the  motion  of 
the  waves  to  actuate  a  pump.  The  pumping 
apparatus  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  well  which 
may  be  made  in  a  cliff  at  a  distance  from  the 
front  where  such  a  cliff  exists,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  well  a  flaring  or  diverging  pas- 
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sage  extends  outwardly  to  the  front  of  the 
cliff  and  below  the  surface  of  the  water  out- 
side. Within  the  well  is  a  float  suitably 
guided  and  adapted  to  rise  and  fall  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water  within  the  well. 
This  float  is  connected  with  the  pump  so  that 
the  latter  is  actuated  by  it  and  by  suitable 
conducting  pipes  water  may  be  carried  to  any 
reservoir  or  point  desired.  The  divergent 
mouth  of  the  passage  presented  to  the  waves 
of  the  sea  concentrates  the  latter  into  the 
well  so  as  to  largely  increase  the  rise  and  full 
therein,  and  the  float  will  thus  be  moved  over 
a  much  greater  distance  than  would  be  due 
to  the  absolute  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  30,  1898. 

610,116.— Stapling  Machine— G.  W.  Ansley,  Med 
ical  Lake,  Wash. 

610,013.— Wave  Power  Pump— J.  E.  $  W.  Arm- 
strong, Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

610,122.— Rock  Breaker— F.  H.  Cook,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

610,155.— Sash  Lock— R.  D.  Duff.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
610,057.— Folding  Bed— F.  Jensen,  Seattle,  Wash. 
609,1105.— Seed  Drill— Porteous  &  Cole,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

609,999.— Cooler  for  Ice  Machines— R.  F.  Schroe- 
|     der.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
609,978.  —  Fountain  Pen.  —  H.  J.  Schulte,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
610,098.— Fish  Hook— C.  J.  Sly,  Klamath  Falls,  Or. 
609,918.— Glove  Fastener— J.  Steinberger,  S.  F. 
609,850.— Plows— Twomey  &  Mills,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
609,863.— Stamp  Mill— G.  Wood,  Prescott,  A.  T. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  Interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californlan  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  In  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  In  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

It  Is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  In  this  State.  There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  It  which  is  invaluable  and  Indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
vegetable  growing.— Alameda  Encinal. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  It  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely.— Sacra- 
mento Record- Union. 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILX  PAY  VOD  to  buy  a  saw 
with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  bold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


HO    BATTERY    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL,  DEALERS. 


3S 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent  & 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FIRST  KNOW  YOU'RE  RIGHT 

THEN  BUY  THE  COW. 

A  good  cow  is  worth  sixty  dollars;  one  that  looks  to  he  her 
equal  in  every  respect  may  be  worth  but  fifteen  dollars 

The  NO-TIN 
Babcock  Tester 

costs  complete  but  ten  dollars,  and  it  will 
tell  absolutely  and  correctly  exa  tly  what 
each  cow  is  worth  as  a  butter  producer. 
Test  every  cow  before  you  buy 
her.   Send  for  circulars. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Elgin,  Illinois 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work}] 

%nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOXCAR  $600  © 
DNARCH  JR.o.o„u«yi«,i»£S(JO 

'TBE»*af«M  S~.  * 

iff*"  ISTHEBCSrtMAU. 
1ALE  CAR  PRESS  INTHB 
-WORLD. 


Something  New/! 

THE  3-4  BALE  JUNIOR  MONARCH  PRESS. 

Made  extra  heavy  to  meet  the  growing:  demand. 
Unaranteed  to  load  a  car  to  fall  capacity 
In  ordinary  hay. 

MONARCH  CAR  OR  SHIP  PRESS,  bale  17x20x40.  M00  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  3-4  PRESS,     "   20x22x44.  .$550  00 
JUNIOR  MONARCH,  STANDARD,     "   22x24x47.  .1500  00 
Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General  Agent. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

>re  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  %  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Rest  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLiKU,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  oninK  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RH F.TT M ATK'  CURE.  The  snreit  and  the  beat.  Sample 
aent  free  on  mention  of  thie  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Beud  Indiana. 


^pHE  NEED  of  Potash  to 

*■  make  a  successful  fer- 
tilizer is  well  known. 
Phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen 
without 


or 

Potash 
'without  them, 
is  not  economy. 
Most  fertilizers  do  not 
contain .  sufficient  Potash. 
The  amount  required  varies. 
See  our  book. 

P  H  EE  °ur  hoo't*  contain  the  results  of 

  actual  experiments  on  various 

crops  and  soils  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  to  make  comparatively  barren  fields 
yield  profitable  crops.  Free  to  all  farmers. 
Write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Hassan  St.,  N.  T. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.  San  Fran.  Isco,  Cal. 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


A' 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  lis  possibilities  tinder  the  911age 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  HOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  1!K) 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
A  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  Introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Sllaee  Crops:  II— 
Silos:  III— Silage:  IV— Feeding  of  silage: 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  othe 
Feeds:  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agrleu 
ture,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.  IT  IS  FRET 
HOOKER  &  CO.. 
r!8  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 


Laxton's  Noble. 

Growera,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  In  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "  Noble "  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  In 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  One  berry  wben  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufac- 
ture the 


"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE   BEST  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FR  M0HT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs, 
5-Foot. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 


PAINT! 


Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurlne  is 
designed  for  Inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurlne  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.  White  and  colors.  A  superb  wall 
tlnisb. 

WM.  KURD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PRICE,  S3  SO.  PRICE,  91.50. 

HOOKER   dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DEE  HAXLLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  »50.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  %Veekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

llSHIrhuTao  St..  CHICaSO,  III. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO...   Portland,  Or. 


BLACK  LEG! 


I  asteur  Vaccine 


IS 


THE 


Preventive  remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  #4  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  and  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advloe  aent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agenta,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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Vegetable  Growing  in  Humboldt  County. 


The  producing  quality  of  Humboldt  county,  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  region  of  deep,  rich  soils  and  of  generous 
rainfall,  was  recently  set  forth  in  the  Rural  in  con- 
nection with  her  dairy  leadership.  Quite  as  strik- 
ing, though  much  less  widely  enlisted  in  wealth  mak- 
ing, are  the  adaptations  of  the  region  to  the  produc- 
tion of  staple  vegetables.  And  yet,  in  this  line, 
Humboldt  county  has  a  most  excellent  record  and 
has  been  since  very  early  times  one  of  the  great  po- 
tato supply  regions  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  1870  is 
said  to  have  produced  one-third  of  all  the  potatoes 
grown  in  California.  More  recently,  however,  less 
has  been  done  with  this  esculent,  but  still  comes  in 
with  fine  supplies  when  there  is  a  shortage  in  less 
sure  regions,  as  is  the  case  this  year.  Of  potatoes, 
however,  we  may  have  more  to  say  at  another  time. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  suggest  other  lines  of 
Humboldt's  production.  One  is  the  growth  of  peas. 
In  the  production  of  dried  or  ripened  peas  Humboldt 
outranks  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State  and,  in 
fact,  supplies  nearly  the  whole  amount  required  by 
the  San  Francisco  market.  A  local  authority  says 
that  a  fair  average  yield  of  peas  is  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  They  are  sown  on  hill  land  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary and  on  low  lands  as  late  as  June.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  destructive  pea  weevil  has  not  yet  found 
Humboldt  county  or  else  is  discouraged  by  some 
feature  of  the  summer  climate  in  that  region  of  the 
coast  where  the  crop  is  grown.  Peas  in  Humboldt 
are  also  free  from  the  destructive  mildew  which 
works  such  havoc  with  them  as  the  hot,  dry  weather 
'comes  on  in  the  interior  valleys  of  the  State.  In 
these  places  peas  winter-grown  are  coming  into  war- 
ranted prominence  as  a  winter  forage  crop  and  the 
cool,  moist  summer  climate  of  Humboldt  seems  to 
suit  them  admirably  and  fosters  such  free  growth  as 
the  engraving  shows.   Vegetables  of  all  kinds  thrive 


almost  every  month  of  the  year  in  the  open  field, 
gardening  has  been  greatly  neglected,  especially 
market  gardening  and  truck  farming,  and  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  imported  from  San 
Francisco — vegetables  inferior  to  those  produced  at 


much  done,  as  our  engraving  shows.  The  picture 
shows  a  large  field  of  beets  and  carrots  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  dairy  farm.  In  a  previous  issue  we  spoke  of 
the  corn  and  clover  factors  of  Humboldt  dairying, 
and  this  picture  shows  another  feature  which  enters 


A   PEA    FIELD   NEAR   ALTON,    EEL    RIVER    VALLEY,    HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 


home,  because  less  fresh  and  sometimes  forced  be- 
yond good  quality  by  excessive  irrigation.  No  reg- 
ular system  of  market  gardening  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  followed  in  Humboldt  nor  are  many  en- 


A    FIELD   OF   BEETS    AND   CARROTS    IN   AUGUST   AT  FRESHWATER. 


wonderfully.  Roots,  cabbage,  bulbous  and  leafy 
plants,  especially,  grow  rapidly  and  to  remarkable 
size.  The  size  to  which  roots  and  all  common  garden 
products  grow  is  surprising.  The  yield  is  extraor- 
dinary and  the  quality  excellent.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  facts,  and  that  vegetables  may  be  matured 


gaged  in  growing  specialties  in  this  line,  although 
great  opportunities  exist  for  a  permanent  and  re- 
munerative industry.  In  her  neglect  of  local  vege- 
table growing  Humboldt  county  is  quite  like  other 
parts  of  California. 
In  the  line  of  stock  roots  for  dairy  feeding  there  is 


into  the  great  cow-carrying  capacity  of  the  best 
dairy  lands.  The  best  records  in  this  respect  are 
made  in  the  moist,  rich  coast  valleys  of  Humboldt 
county,  and  on  the  alfalfa  lands  in  the  irrigated 
or  naturally  moist  sections  of  the  interior  valleys  of 
the  State.  Two  instances  are  given  by  correspond- 
ents in  Eel  river  valley,  Humboldt  county,  viz : 
Mr.  A.  Kansen  of  Ferndale  keeps  thirty-five  cows 
on  thirty-four  acres,  secure  an  average  yield  of  300 
pounds  of  butter  and  buys  no  feed  whatever.  The 
cows  are  on  pasture  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  for 
the  other  three  are  fed  hay  and  roots,  all  grown  on 
the  thirty-four  acres.  J.  E.  Brown,  also  of  Fern- 
dale,  keeps  thirty-five  cows  on  forty  acres,  his 
average  yield  and  feeding  being  like  the  preceding. 
These  records  are  strictly  credible  when  one  knows 
the  natural  pasturage  conditions  prevailing  and  the 
favoring  climate  for  the  growth  of  supplementary 
succulent  food  supplies.  The  cows  are  simply  good 
selected  grades  of  dairy  breeds.  The  average  in  the 
dairy  sections  of  Humboldt  county,  that  is,  on  the 
best  of  the  valley  lands,  is  said  to  be  one  and  one- 
half  acres  to  the  cow. 


As  already  stated  in  the  Rural,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has 
fixed  the  days  from  November  30th  to  December  2nd 
for  the  next  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Fresno.  R.  D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento,  Ben  M. 
Maddox  of  Visalia  and  Wm.  B.  Gester  of  Newcastle 
were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrangements,  rep- 
resenting the  Board.  Dr.  I.  S.  Eshleman  of  Fresno, 
Alex.  Gordon  of  Fresno  and  the  president  of  the 
Fresno  Farmers'  Club  were  appointed  a  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa 
Barbara,  R.  D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento  and  T.  A. 
Rice  of  Ventura  were  appointed  a  committee  on  pro- 
gramme. There  are  many  important  matters  which 
will  come  before  the  convention  this  fall,  and  all  inter- 
ested should  make  early  preparations  to  be  present. 
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The  Week. 


All  thoughts  are  running  on  the  rains  which  soon 
should  coine.  The  hopeful  are  enjoying  all  reputed 
signs  of  their  early  arrival.  An  esteemed  reader  in 
Sonoma  valley  writes  us  that  he  watches  with  inter- 
est the  movements  of  ducks  and  geese,  the  departure 
of  the  oriole  and  arrival  of  the  robin  red- breast. 
Ducks  are  in  evidence  from  Alaska  early  this  season. 
The  springs  are  rising,  also  the  creeks,  which  is 
said  to  indicate  early  rains.  Another  good  sign  is 
that  the  artesiau  wells  are  flowing  more  freely.  As 
opposed  to  the  common  hope  and  belief  in  sufficient 
rains  are  the  planetary  conjunction  prophets  and  the 
reports  that  the  great  Japanese  current  has  gone 
astray  and  is  pulling  the  storms  toward  the  Klondike. 
No  one  can  do  anything  with  the  prophets:  they  will 
have  to  be  allowed  to  sell  almanacs  in  peace,  but  the 
Government  ought  to  look  after  that  Japanese  cur- 
rent and  have  accurate  knowledge  secured  as  to  how 
far  it  is  off  the  track,  what  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
etc.  The  Coast  Survey  people  are  equipped  for  such 
work  and  it  should  by  all  means  be  looked  after. 


The  growing  claim  of  the  State  University  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  is  seen  in  continued  princely 
gifts.  The  latest  is  one  valued  at  two  millions  in- 
cluding lands,  buildings  and  other  property  by  Miss 
Cora  Jane  Flood.  The  income  thereof  is  to  be  used 
in  promoting  some  branch  of  commercial  education. 
This  is  the  great  high  school  of  the  State  advancing 
in  its  ministry  towards  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  our 
population. 

The  State  Fair  closed  in  due  form  last  Saturday. 
The  display  and  the  popular  interest  were  restricted 
somewhat  by  the  conditions  of  the  times,!  which  was 
unavoidable.  Still  the  officers  made  a  brave  show 
and  the  exhibitors  did  their  best.  We  expect  to 
give  them  credit  in  our  columns  as  soon  as  the 
premium  list  is  available. 


There  is  very  little  change  in  the  markets,  but  the 
tone  in  general  is  firmer.  For  particulars,  reference 
is  made  to  our  Market  Reports. 


The  Sonoma  County  Good  Roads  League  last  week 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  payment  of  $1500 
yearly  as  the  salary  of  Supervisors,  they  being 
required  to  devote  all  their  time  to  county  work. 


In  our  effort  to  characterize  certain  phases  of 
suburban  life  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  we 
have  already  commented  upon  the  suburban  spirit, 
the  suburban  point  of  view,  and  would  make  now  the 
conditions  of  suburban  satisfaction.  We  have  already 
cited  the  glow  of  emotion  which  warms  the  suburban 
soul  as  soon  as  the  object  of  its  affection  is  definitely 
chosen.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  suburban 
passion  enduring.  Most  assuredly — in  great  measure 
at  least.  There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  who  are 
disappointed  in  their  recourse  to  the  suburbs,  but 
that  signifies  nothing;  there  are  hundreds  who  are 
disappointed  in  matrimony  and  in  other  high  forms 
of  blissfulness.  There  are  hundreds  who  try  suburban 
life  merely  for  the  sake  of  change — the  same  motive 
which  keeps  them  continually  moving  from  house  to 
house  in  the  city.  They  move  to  the  suburbs  with  the 
idea  that  they  will  not  like  the  life  there  and  in  that 
they  are  not  disappointed.  They  move  among  sub- 
urbans like  swans  among  geese — in  their  own  thought 
at  least— and  they  pity  the  delights  of  their  associ- 
ates. They  find  nothing  to  please  them;  they  are 
choked  by  dust  or  drowned  in  mud.  Their  lawns 
never  get  green,  their  costly  plants  die,  their  fancy 
fowls  take  the  roup,  the  trains  are  always  late,  the 
boats  are  always  fog-bound.  Everything  goes  wrong 
and  their  only  escape  lies  in  a  return  to  the  city 
with  a  vow  to  remain  there.  But  such  experiences 
are  no  reflection  whatever  upon  suburban  life:  they 
merely  signify  that  the  persons  never  enter  into 
its  spirit  nor  understand  its  significance.  That  such 
cases  are  merely  exceptions  and  not  the  rule  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  growth  of  suburban  population 
and  the  multiplication  of  suburbs. 

One  who  does  not  feel  in  his  soul  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  enter  upon  suburban  life,  should  not,  as 
a  rule,  forsake  city  residence.  If  he  approach  the 
problem  with  a  cold,  calculating  spirit:  if  he  attempt 
to  base  a  conclusion  upon  dollars  of  money  or  minutes 
of  time:  if  he  try  to  balance  city  advantages  and  re- 
creations against  suburban  joys  and  activities — in 
short,  if  every  urban  affair,  aside  from  his  business 
or  profession,  does  not  become  hateful  to  him  in  com- 
parison with  suburban  affairs,  let  him  remain  in 
town.  If  he  does  not  feel  stifled  with  city  odors,  if 
the  paraphernalia  of  his  neighbars'  backyard  does 
not  offend  his  sight,  if  the  clatter  of  the  bakers' 
carts  and  milk  wagons  and  the  clangor  of  street  car 
gongs  do  not  sound  harshly  in  his  ear,  he  may  be 
assured  that  true  suburban  light  has  not  dawned 
upon  his  spirit.  If  he  be  merely  restless,  let  him 
seek  some  temporary  respite  at  a  suburban  hotel: 
the  mockery  of  city  conditions  there  will  soon  thrust 
him  oack,  glad  of  his  return  to  genuine  municipal 
existence. 

One  upon  whom  the  fervid  longing  for  suburban 
life  has  taken  hold  has  no  desire  to  make  comparisons 
nor  to  weigh  advantages  or  benefits.  He  finds  his 
soul  fully  possessed  by  the  new  life.  He  worships 
the  sunrise  like  a  priest  of  Isis  or  wrings  the  morn- 
ing mist  from  his  locks  with  equal  rapture.  He  wel- 
comes the  soaking  southeaster  or  the  parching 
norther  as  twiu  outpourings  of  Heaven's  beneficence. 
He  counts  the  shrill  cry  of  the  insect,  the  song  of 
the  bird,  the  sounding  chorus  of  the  batrachians  and 
the  varied  vocalizations  of  the  domestic  animals  de- 
lightful music.  His  nerves,  which  were  pained  be- 
yond endurance  by  the  night  clamor  of  a  great  city, 
are  soothed  to  ecstatic  rest  by  the  perfect  quiet  of 
the  suburban  night.  The  hooting  of  the  owl  upon  the 
roof,  the  barking  of  the  dogs  as  they  lay  siege  to  the 
coyote  in  the  hen  house,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
bull  in  his  neighbor's  corral,  are  not  to  him  forms  of 
noise — they  are  shades  of  silence.  His  soul  is  filled 
with  adoration  of  Nature  as  she  is  adorned  and  im- 
proved in  suburban  spaces.  He  no  longer  needs  lofty 
mountains,  nor  boundless  sea,  nor  deep  canyon,  nor 
broad  plain,  to  awaken  the  profoundest  sentiments. 
His  villa  lot  is  an  epitome  of  all  created  grandeur. 
Or  course,  all  souls  cannot  raise  to  this  ecstacy,  but 
it  is  the  native  air  of  the  true  suburban  spirit :  it  is 
the  ineffable  effulgence  which  discloses  privilege  and 
opportunity,  where  uninspired  observers  can  see  only 
hardship  and  vacuity. 

This  state  of  mind  is  an  actuality  in  the  suburbs 
around  San  Francisco.  Just  to  what  extent  it  pre- 
vails in  modern  suburbs  in  colder  climates,  and  what 
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is  the  measure  of  its  endurance,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
literature  of  the  modern  suburb  is  wofully  scant  and 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  exaggerated  impeach- 
ment and  pleading  or  apologetic  rejoinder.  The 
suburban  does  not  appear  sufficiently  sure  of  his  own 
convictions  to  be  aggressive  in  defense  of  his  posi- 
tion. If  it  be  true  that  the  ideal  of  the  suburban  of 
a  wintry  climate  is  to  attain  ere  long  to  an  out-of- 
town  place  for  the  summer,  and  a  winter  refuge  in 
the  city,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  is  on  the 
defensive,  and  why  he  is  sensitive  under  all-the-year 
banishment  from  the  city  as  a  bondage  from  which 
he  hopes  to  escape.  This  feeling  is  fatal  to  full  sub- 
urban ardor  and  begets  diffidence  and  reserve  in 
support  of  suburbanism.  In  the  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco  there  is  full  and  unreserved  advocacy  of 
suburban  life  and  satisfaction  in  it,  and  only  an 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  suburban  owners  winter 
in  the  city.  Those  who  do  maintain  both  city  and 
out-of-town  places  usually  locate  the  latter  beyond 
the  suburban  belt,  and  are  not  counted  as  suburban 
residents  in  any  sense.  The  true  suburban  casts 
himself  entirely  aloof  from  city  residence  and  does 
not  look  longingly  back  upon  it  even  during  the 
severest  stress  of  weather  known  to  the  semi- 
tropical  winter. 

Prof.  Carl  Schroeter  of  the  Swiss  Technical  Uni- 
versity at  Zurich  last  week  visited  the  University, 
and  especially  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Botany.  Prof.  Schroeter  occupies  the  Chair  of 
Botany  at  the  Swiss  institution,  and  is  on  his  way 
for  a  trip  around  the  world,  in  which  he  will  touch 
Japan,  China,  Java,  India  and  Egypt,  with  a  view  to 
botanical  and  economic  study.  He  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  novelty  of  our  climatic  conditions 
and  the  development  of  new  facts  brought  out  by 
the  investigations  made  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  past  twenty  years,  most  of  which 
were  wholly  new  to  him,  and  very  little  understood 
anywhere  in  the  Old  World,  and  he  greatly  regretted 
that  the  early  departure  of  the  steamer  for  the  Ori- 
ent compelled  him  to  shorten  his  visit.  He,  with 
his  traveling  companion,  Mr.  Pernod  of  Neufchatel, 
were  entertained  by  Prof.  Hilgard. 

The  chance  for  building  up  from  nothing  still  ex- 
ists. The  Oakland  Enquirer  tells  of  one  of  the  largest 
local  fruit  shippers  in  Alameda  county  who  in  1886 
began  business  with  a  wheelbarrow,  packing  and 
shipping  fruit,  cultivating  orchards,  etc.  By  hard 
work  and  honest  dealing  he  has  since  increased  his 
business  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  now  the  largest 
fruit  packer  and  shipper  in  Alameda  valley,  his 
annual  shipments  at  present  amounting  to  2000  tons 
of  fruit.  His  last  shipment  to  London  of  two  car- 
loads was  very  satisfactory,  high  prices  being  real- 
ized on  account  of  superior  packing,  etc.  He  has  at 
present  twenty-five  orchards,  or  500  acres,  under 
his  management,  from  which  he  purchases  the  fruit 
and  other  vegetable  products. 

It  is  reported  from  Stockton  that  a  fruit  packer 
engaged  a  band  of  Chinese,  all  of  whom  professed  to 
be  experienced  grape  packers,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  Chinese  packed  just  about  half  as  many  boxes 
per  day  as  the  same  number  of  white  girls  had  done 
the  previous  season.  The  result  is  that  several 
dozen  girls  were  set  at  work  in  a  big  airy  shed,  and 
work  is  progressing  smoothly.  Other  vineyardists 
are  giving  a  preference  to  white  labor  this  year. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  an  international  horticultural  exposition  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  May,  1.899.  The  United  States  is 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  exposition  by  sending 
exhibits  and  special  commissioners  to  prepare  the 
American  section.  Exhibits  of  foreign  exhibitors 
duly  accredited  will  not  be  subjected  to  customs 
inspection  at  the  Russian  frontier. 

Owino  to  the  number  of  diseased  cattle  that  are 
said  to  be  in  Monterey  and  adjoining  counties,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  have  created  the  office  of 
veterinary  surgeon  for  Monterey  county.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Faulkner  will  receive  the  appointment  and  will  begin 
his  labors  on  the  first  of  next  month,  first  inspecting 
all  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  California  Dairy 
Association  will  take  place  in  San  Francisco,  October 
14th  and  15th  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Which  Rye  is  Best  for  Winter  Forage  ? 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  variety  of  rye 
for  winter  forage  ?  I  would  like  to  plant  rye  in  win- 
ter and  sorghum  in  summer,  if  that  is  feasible,  on 
the  same  piece  of  land. — A.  F.  Bertinoia,  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

We  do  not  know  which  is  the  best  rye  for  Califor- 
nia winter  growth.  Our  inquiries  of  farmers  have 
not  yielded  much  information — they  say  they  do  not 
know  what  kind  ;  it  is  "just  rye."  We  hope  some 
reader  who  has  kept  better  track  of  varieties  will 
write  us.  It  is  quite  feasible  to  grow  rye  in  winter 
and  sorghum  in  summer.  Get  the  rye  in  as  early  as 
possible,  feed  it  off  in  the  first  part  of  the  winter  and 
plow  under  the  stubble  as  soon  as  possible  after  that, 
so  as  to  catch  and  hold  the  late  rains  in  the  soil. 
When  frost  danger  is  over  turn  under  the  weeds  and 
plant  the  sorghum.  If  the  weeds  grow  very  rankly 
plow  them  in  in  April  and  then  put  in  the  sorghum 
with  a  cultivator. 

Autumn  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — Take  an  orchard  on  adobe  soil 
which  has  not  been  irrigated.  Would  you  irrigate  it 
now  with  a  view  to  benefiting  next  year's  crop  ? 
Some  say  yes,  some  say  no.  Be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  your  opinion  in  next  week's  Rural. — G.  W. 
Barnhart,  Lawrence,  Santa  Clara  county. 

We  must  suppose,  of  course,  that  our  correspond- 
ent does  not  ask  with  reference  to  citrus  fruits  or 
olives  or  any  other  evergreen  fruit-bearing  tree.  They 
may  stand  very  much  in  need  of  irrigation  just  now. 
As  for  deciduous  fruit  trees,  as  we  recently  said,  we 
would  not  think  of  irrigating  any  trees  which  had  en- 
joyed moisture  enough  to  enable  them  to  retain  their 
foliage  until  this  date.  They  are  now  likely  to  be 
more  harmed  than  helped  by  irrigation.  If  the  trees 
have  suffered  from  drouth  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  leaves  fell  in  August,  and  if  on  examination  the 
soil  is  found  to  be  so  dry  that  the  trees  are  actually 
drying  up  and  the  bark  shriveling  on  the  younger 
wood,  they  may  be  helped  by  watering  enough  to 
check  this  drying  until  the  rains  come.  It  is  just 
possible  that,  if  rains  should  be  long  deferrrd,  they 
may  still  be  drying,  which  will  kill  the  trees  just  as 
nursery  trees  are  destroyed  by  exposure.  Such  a 
case  as  this  is  very  rare,  and,  speaking  generally 
and  with  trees  which  are  only  now  losing  the  leaves 
and  with  young  wood  still  plump  and  unshriveled, 
we  would  not  irrigate. 

Woolly  Ants  and  Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  you  a  few  cottony 
cushion  scales  and  some  bugs  or  flies,  that  prey  on 
them.  As  I  have  never  seen  these  bugs  before  nor 
seen  them  described  or  mentioned  in  any  bulletin,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  call  them. — Reader, 
Lakeside,  San  Diego  Co. 

Prof.  Woodwortb  of  the  University  identifies  the 
specimens  as  two  species  of  mutilla,  which  are  some- 
times called  "  woolly  ants."  They  have  the  general 
form  of  large  ants,  but  have  woolly  tufts  all  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  which  gives  them  a  very 
strange  and  somewhat  ferocious  appearance.  One 
of  the  species  sent  has  light  yellowish  wool  and  the 
other  vermilion  colored.  The  males  have  wings. 
These  insects  are  closely  allied  to  the  ants,  but  have 
much  more  the  habit  of  the  winged  wasps  and  are 
not  gregarious.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  in- 
clude the  scale  among  the  insects  they  capture  to 
feed  their  young,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  occur  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  constituted  efficient  scale 
destroyers. 

Aphis-Proof  Apple  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  state  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  what  are  the 
best  "  resistant"  stocks  for  the  apple  on  light  soil. 
Would  the  Majetin  be  better  than  the  Northern  Spy. 
— Reader,  Lompoc. 

We  are  unable  to  make  close  comparison  between 
these  varieties  for  lack  of  observation  on  the  Ma- 
jetin. Its  Australian  record  is  good,  we  understand. 
The  Northern  Spy  has,  however,  quite  clearly 
demonstrated  the  resistance  of  its  roots.  A  row  of 
fifty  young  trees  received  from  Australia  as  selected 
Northern  Spy  seedlings  at  the  State  University  is 
free  from  Aphis  in  ground  which  is  largely  infested. 
It  is  expected  to  offer  this  fall  roots  from  these  trees 
to  apple  growers  for  stocks  for  root  grafts  or  to  be 
used  as  root  cuttings  to  develop  their  own  tops,  and 
to  be  grown  for  supplies  of  resistant  roots  by  home 
or  commercial  nursery  work.    Such  an  announce- 


ment will  probably  be  made  in  the  distribution  bul- 
letin from  the  University  this  fall. 

Is  it  Advisable  to  Irrigate  Now? 

To  the  Editor: — We  would  be  thankful  to  you  if 
you  would  let  us  know  whether  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  begin  to  irrigate  our  almond  orchard,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  buds  started.  We  have 
twenty-five  acres  of  almonds,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mokelumne  river,  about  one  mile  west  of  Lodi. 
The  soil  is  a  loose,  sandy  loam,  with  considerable 
depth  to  hardpan.  The  trees  have  done  remarkably 
well,  having  received  the  best  attention;  but,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  season,,  the  foliage  dropped  off 
to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have  just  placed  a 
pumping  plant  on  our  orchard  and  are  ready  to  be- 
gin to  irrigate.  There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  irrigating  at  this 
particular  time,  and  we  would  like  to  get  your  pro- 
fessional opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lawrence,  our 
neighbor,  in  the  same  district,  who  has  a  30-acre  al- 
mond orchard,  tells  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be 
injudicious  to  irrigate  at  the  present  moment,  be- 
cause the  moisture  may  start  the  foliage  on  the 
already  dormant  trees,  and  the  frost  is  liable  to  do 
considerable  injury  to  trees  that  are  so  situated.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  P.  Bellows,  who  has  an  al- 
mond orchard  across  the  Mokelumne  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Acampo,  advises  giving  our  almond  or- 
chard a  good  soaking.  We  are  anxious  to  do  the 
proper  thing  for  the  welfare  of  our  orchard,  and  in 
this  connection  we  might  say  that  considerable  new 
leaves  are  coming  out  on  the  trees,  but  in  the  dryer 
sandy  spots  the  trees  remain  dormant.  We  sprayed 
the  entire  orchard  against  red  spider  some  two 
months  ago,  which  helped  it  along  considerably. — 
M.  Stein  &  Co.,  Stockton. 

This  question  is  very  like  that  of  Mr.  Barnhart, 
already  answered  on  this  page.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  there  should  be  the  difference  of  opinion  locally 
which  both  querists  allude  to.  We  ate  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  irrigation  now,  after  trees  have  entered 
dormancy  and  while  we  are  likely  to  have  weeks  of 
warm  weather,  is  apt  to  start  unseasonable  and  un- 
desirable growth.  Slight  watering  for  trees  which 
seem  perishing  is  a  different  proposition.  That  would 
be  more  like  the  light  rains  which  usually  come  in 
September  and  do  not  start  growth,  because  they 
do  not  cause  a  deep  wetting  of  the  soil.  To  give  the 
ground  a  deep  soaking  now  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
dangerous.  A  couple  of  months  from  now,  when  the 
heat  has  largely  gone  out  of  the  air,  our  querist  can 
pump  for  winter  irrigation,  and  thus  be  sure  of  his 
next  summer's  crop,  even  though  the  Japanese  gulf 
stream  should  go  to  Ballahac.  His  trees  are  not  suf- 
fering for  moisture.  We  should  say  let  them  rest. 
A  Mean  Cow. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  cow,  three  years 
old,  three-quarters  Jersey,  one  quarter  Durham. 
She  had  the  second  calf  the  latter  part  of  July.  The 
calf  was  taken  away  about  ten  days  after  birth  and 
the  cow  gave  for  a  couple  of  weeks  about  five  quarts 
at  a  milking.  She  now  holds  up  her  milk  and  will 
give  no  more  than  three  quarts  at  a  milking.  I 
feed  her  bran  and  middlings  and  hay.  She  gives 
her  milk  pretty  freely  while  eating  the  bran,  but  as 
soon  as  she  finishes  and  starts  on  the  hay  and  the 
pressure  on  her  bair  is  relieved  she  stops  the  flow 
immediately,  and  I  cannot  get  another  drop.  How 
can  I  make  her  give  hor  milk  down  ?  I  know  she  has 
about  double  what  she  gives. — A  Subscriber,  San 
Francisco. 

The  case  seems  to  be  temperamental.  We  shall 
submit  the  statement  to  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  greatest  living  authority  on  bovine  psychol- 
ogy, for  ultimate  exposition.  Meantime  we  can  but 
advise  our  querist;  to  be  as  wise  in  his  generation  as 
the  cow  is  in  hers.  Extend  the  bran  ration  a  few 
minutes  longer,  or,  if  it  is  not  desired  to  increase 
the  aggregate  amount  of  bran,  cut  up  some  extra 
nice  bay,  moisten  it  slightly  and  stir  it  into  the  dry 
bran  so  as  to  make  the  cow  think  she  is  getting 
more  of  what  she  likes  best.  The  connective  tissue 
of  the  udder  is  subject  to  the  volition  of  the  cow, 
after  the  main  reservoir  and  duci.s  are  emptied,  and 
the  only  way  to  induce  the  relaxation  which  releases 
the  milk  is  to  act  upon  the  disposition  of  the  cow. 
Treat  her  kindly,  handle  her  very  gently  in  milking, 
and  keep  her  palate  busy  with  the  bran.  This  will 
have  to  do  as  a  "  first  help  to  the  injured"  until  we 
hear  from  Dr.  Hoard. 

Finishing  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — If  you  will  kindly  answer  the 
following  questions,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor: 
How  is  glycerine  used  for  finishing  prunes  ?  About 
how  hot  should  the  water  be  ?  How  long  should 
they  be  exposed  to  water  ?  How  many  pounds  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  ?— O.  C.  Seim,  Encinitas,  Cal. 

The  following  method  is  practiced  by  the  Campbell 


Association  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  as  described  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Righter:  "We  use  about  a  quart  of 
glycerine  to  thirty  gallons  of  water;  also  boil  any 
'slab  prunes,'!,  e.,  mashed  prunes,  and  add  this 
liquor  to  it.  If  this  mixture  does  not  make  the 
prunes  as  glossy  as  desired,  put  in  more  glycerine. 
Dip  the  prunes  into  this  mixture,  boiling  hot,  and 
leave  them  in  it  one-quarter  of  a  minute;  then  dump 
them  into  a  pile  and  let  them  remain  there  twenty- 
four  hours  before  packing. 

That  Poisonous  Milk  Weed. 

To  the  Editor  : — Everyone's  interest  is  at  stake 
at  times,  so  I  venture  to  think  you  have  received 
numerous  "  weeds  "  called  "  milk  weed  "  by  this  time, 
but  will  send  a  sample  of  what  is  known  by  that  name 
in  this  section.  It  is  not  eaten  by  stock,  except  from 
starvation,  and  is  thought  to  be  poisonous.  It  grows 
in  most  all  places,  and  on  grain  land  is  cut  and 
stored  with  hay  very  often.  Squirrels  and  rabbits 
eat  it  this  year,  mostly  for  lack  of  water,  as  it  is  full 
of  a  milk-white  juice.  I  know  nothing  of  the  symp- 
toms of  its  poison. — Miss  M.  L.  Eckles,  San  Dimas, 
Los  Angeles  county. 

The  plant  is  the  same  species  (Asclepias  eriocarpa) 
to  which  reference  was  made  last  week  in  answer  to 
a  correspondent  in  Potter  valley,  Mendocino  county. 
This  specimen  is  mature  and  ready  to  scatter  its 
parachuted  seeds,  which  are  fitted  to  sail  long  dis- 
tances on  the  wind.  The  spread  of  the  plant  can  be 
largely  reduced  by  cutting  with  a  hoe  before  ma- 
turity. Weed  cutting  is  to  be  commended  on  graz- 
ing acreage  and  roadsides,  and,  if  practiced,  many 
objectionable  plants  would  disappear. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Sept.  19,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

Siskiyou.— Hot,  dry  and  smoky.   Farmers  doing  nothing. 
Tehama.— Sultry  weather  with  smoke. 

Butte.— Bad  weather  for  fruit  drying.   Oranges  are  developing 
finely;  large  crop  expected. 
Gi.enn.— Farmers  putting  in  crops. 

Yolo  Grape  picking  continues;  fair  crop  in  some  sections. 

Sacramento.— Warm  and  sultry.  Tokay  grapes  coloring  slowly; 
lurtrc  crop. 

Solano.— Wine  grapes  will  be  picked  next  week;  estimated  at 
half  a  crop. 
Placer  —  Grapes  coming  in  freely. 

San  Joaquin.— Tokay  grapes  damaged  by  high  winds  and  hot, 
dry  weather.  Early  wine  grapes  being  picked;  all  smaller  than 
usual.  .  ,  , 

Stanislaus.— Favorable  weather  for  grape  picking. 

Merced.— Good  crop  of  raisins;  weather  favorable.  Sweet  pota- 
toes being  shipped. 

Madera.— Grape  picking  progressing. 

Fresno.— Conditions  for  raisin  curing  best  in  many  years;  crop  is 
rapidly  passing  the  danger  line.  The  yield  will  not  be  quite  up  to 
estimates  made  a  month  ago. 

Tulare  —Raisins  are  doing  well.  Warmer. 

Kings.— Raisin  picking  and  curing  progressing  rapidly  with  fa- 
vorable weather;  yield  excellent,  and  quality  above  average. 

Kern.— Good  crop  of  grapes.   Warmer  weather. 

Inyo.— Fears  of  water  famine  general.  Stock  already  suffering. 
Light-yield  of  honey,  but  quality  good. 

Lake  —Good  weather  for  all  late  crops.  Hops  nearly  all  picked. 
Grapes  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Sonoma.— Hop  picking  will  be  finished  about  the  25th.  Unfavor- 
able weather  for  fruit  drying. 

Napa.— Prune  harvest  has  commenced.   Grain  and  hay  nearly  all 

Alameda.— Grape  picking  has  commenced,  and  wine  making  is  In 
progress. 

San  Mateo.— Prunes  harvested;  less  than  half  a  crop. 

Santa  Clara —Prunes  nearly  all  on  the  trays;  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  last  year,  and  fruit  smaller.  Sugar  beets  turning  out 
well. 

Santa  Cruz..— Weather  warmer.   Crops  looking  well. 

San  Benito.— Sugar  beets  not  yielding  as  well  as  expected.  Good 
crop  of  apples  and  pears. 

Monterey.— High  winds  with  warm  weather.  Beets  yield  fair 
crop  and  good  quality.    Bean  crop  light. 

San  Luis  Ouisro-  Fruit  and  vegetables  doing  well.  Tempera- 
ture very  high.   Alfalfa  and  second  crop  of  barley  turning  out  fair. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cool  and  foggy.  Apples  and  pears  ripening 
rapidly;  good  yield. 

Ventura.— Bean  harvest  commenced.  Walnuts  are  beginning  to 
ripen;  quality  good  on  irrigated  lands,  but  the  nuts  are  small  on  un- 
irrigated  trees.    Apple  crop  very  good. 

Los  Anoeles.— Prune  crop  a  fair  yield.  Beet  crop  light.  Citrus 
fruits  progressing  favorably.   Deciduous  fruit  crop  very  light. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  warm  weather.  Water  supply  low. 
Orange  shipments  will  begin  early. 

Orange.— Walnuts,  pears,  late  peaches  and  prunes  being  gath- 
ered.   Raiu  is  needed. 

Riverside.— Weather  warm.   Oranges  doing  well. 

San  Dikoo.— Much  warmer  and  drier  than  usual.  The  maximum 
of  91°  at  San  Diego  on  the  11th  has  been  exceeded  but  three  times  in 
twenty-seven  years.  Grape  picking  in  progress;  only  half  a  crop 
expected.   Guavas  are  ripening. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Sept.  21,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


california 
stations. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.00 

.06 

.42 

1.11 

48 

78 

.00 

T 

.01 

,53 

58 

100 

.00 

T 

.17 

.23 

54 

92 

.00 

T 

.02 

.22 

52 

66 

.00 

.00 

T 

.08 

56 

100 

.00 

.11 

T 

* 

58 

94 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.40 

46 

82 

.00 

.07 

.00 

.09 

54 

96 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.11 

60 

78 

.00 

.10 

.68 

.62 

68 

no 

*  No  record. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture  and  Econ- 
omy in  the  Use  of  Irrigation  Water. 

\  i  m  i;r.u  ii. — Concluded. 

By  Profs.  E.  \V.  Hiloaud  and  n.  H.  Louohiudoe  in  Bulletin  121  of 
the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alongside  of  economy  in  the  use  irrigation  water, 
the  conservation  of  the  moisture  imparted  to  the 
soil  either  by  rains  or  irrigation  is  most  important; 
critically  so  where  irrigation  is  unavailable. 

Utilization  of  Winter  Rains,  and  Winter  Irrigation. — 
However  strong  is  the  popular  demand  for  storage 


avoidable  crop  failures.  Moistening  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  depth  by  winter  irrigation  is  a  very 
effective  mode  of  promoting  deep  rooting,  and  will 
thus  stand  in  lieu  of  later  irrigations,  which,  being 
more  scant,  tend  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface. 

Knoxcledge  of  the  Subsoil. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  in  our  arid  climate  farmers  should 
make  themselves  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  subsoil  down  the  depth  of  at  least  4,  but 
preferably  6  or  8  feet.  This  knowledge,  important 
enough  in  the  East,  is  doubly  so  here,  since  all  root 
functions  are  and  must  be  carried  on  at  mueh 
greater  depths.  It  is  bardly  excusable  that  a  busi- 
ness man  calling  himself  a  farmer  should  omit  the 
most  elementary  precaution  of  examining  his  subsoil 
before  planting  orchard  or  vineyard,  and  should  at 


CULTIVATED. 


APRICOT   TREES,    CKEEK    BENCH,    NILES,  CAL. 


UNCULTIVATED. 


particularly  in  arranging  his  head  ditches.  For  in 
sandy  lands  it  may  easily  happen  that  when  these 
are  too  far  apart,  the  water  near  the  head  ditch  is 
already  wasting  into  the  country  drainage  at  the 
depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  before  any  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  furrows,  or  has  wetted  the  lower  half 
adequately.  Many  such  cases  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, and  such  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
governing  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  suc- 
cess is  hardly  excusable  in  any  one.  Nor  is  the 
quality  of  the  water  used  indifferent  in  this  connec- 
tion; for  waters  containg  alkali  will  fail  to  penetrate 
the  soil  as  quickly  as  would  ordinary  stream  waters. 

Preventing  Evaporation. — But  supposing  the  mois- 
ture to  have  reached  the  depths  of  the  soil,  whether 
from  rains  or  from  irrigation,  it  is  essential  that 
proper  means  be  employed  for  retain- 
ing it  in  the  land,  and  especially  to 
prevent  evaporation.  That  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  a  mulch  on.  the 
surface,  and  that  the  best  mulch  for 
the  purpose,  which  need  not  be  hauled 
on  or  off  and  is  always  ready,  is  a 
surface  layer  of  loose,  well-tilled  soil, 
is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  all. 
But  the  extent  to  which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  such  a  non-evaporating 
layer  influences  plant  growth  and 
fruit  production  in  a  critical  time,  is 
not  so  fully  appreciated.  The  ac- 
companying engravings  give  an  illus- 
trative example  of  trees  and  fruit 
grown  this  season  on  adjacent  fields, 
with  only  a  lane  between,  the  soil 
and  all  natural  conditions  being  ab- 
solutely identical;  the  only  difference 
being  the  presence  and  absence  of 
cultivation.  In  the  present  case  the 
cultivation  was  omitted  on  principle 
by  one  owner,  who  considered  culti- 
vation superfluous  on  the  loose,  gen- 
erous soil  of  Alameda  creek;  while 
his  neighbor,  across  the  way,  held 
the  opposite  belief,  and  had  this  sea- 
son cultivated  to  an  extra  depth  to 
conserve  moisture.  The  cultural  re- 
sults are  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
plates  and  need  no  comment,  although 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
the  year's  growth  on  the  one  band 
was  over  3  feet,  on  the  other  barely 
3  inches.  The  determination  of  the 
moisture  held  by  the  soil  in  July  to 
the  depth  of  6  feet  gave  the  following 
results: 

Cultivated.  Uncultivated. 


Depth 

Ton*  per 

Tons  per 

in  Soil.   J'r.  VI. 

Arre. 

Pr.  Ct 

Arrt. 

First  foot. . .  .6.4 

128 

4.3 

86 

Second  Foot.  5. 8 

116 

4  4 

88 

Third  Foot.  .6.4 

128 

3.9 

Fourth  Foot.  .6.5 

ISO 

5.1 

102 

Fifth  Foot... 6. 7 

134 

3.4 

68 

Sixth  Foot... 6.0 

120 

4  5 

T0UI6  Feet. .6.3 

756 

4.2 

512 

FROM  CULTIVATED  TREES.  FROM  UNCULTIVATED  TREES. 

FRUIT   PROM    APRICOT   TREES,    NILE  3,  CAL. 


of  the  winter  rainfall  and  flood  waters,  too  many  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  storage  they 
can  command  without  the  use  of  reservoirs,  within 
their  own  soil  mass.  While  there  is  a  well-grounded 
objection  to  subjecting  plowed  land  to  the  leaching 
action  of  the  abundant  rains  in  the  humid  region, 
no  such  objection  holds  in  the  case  of  lands  lying 
within  the  limits  of  20  to  25  inches  of  annual  rainfall. 
Here  the  obsorption  of  the  winter  rains  should  be 
favored  to  the  utmost,  for  the  run-off  is  mostly  a 
dead  loss.  Fall  plowing  wherever  the  land  is  not 
naturally  adaquately  absorbent,  and  is  not  thereby 
rendered  liable  to  washing  away,  is  a  very  effectual 
mode  of  utilizing  the  winter's  moisture  to  the  ut- 
most, so  as  to  bring  about  the  junction  of  the  sea- 
son's moisture  with  that  of  the  previous  season, 
which  is  generally  considered  as  being  a  condition 
precedent  for  crop  production  in  dry  years.  The, 
same  of  course  holds  true  of  winter  irrigation;  th# 
frequent  omission  of  which  in  presence  of  a  plentiful 
water  supply  at  that  season  is  a  prolific  cause  of; 


the  end  of  five  years  f  nd  b  is  trees  a  dead  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unsi  afcabU;  subsoil.  Similarly,  no 
irrigator  should  be  i  £nor*nt  of  the  time  or  amount 
of  water  it  takes  '  &  wet  his  soil  to  a  certain  depth. 
We  have  lately  see  a  a  whole  community  suffering 
from  the  visible  de  ^Hneof  the  thrift  of  its  fruit  trees, 
which  occurred  d<  jspite  what  was  considered  abun- 
dant irrigation;  i.,  e.,  allowing  the  water  to  run  for  a 
given  length  of  Wane,  deemed  to  be  sufficient.  Yet  on 
being  called  in  tu>  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
trouble,  the  static  ,n  staff  found  that  the  irrigation 
water  had  fs,i*«r  .  to  penetrate  during  the  allotted 
time  to  any  Itcne'  icial  extent,  so  the  trees  were,  in 
the  mair  '^fle' ,-ing  from  lack  of  moisture — a  fact 
that  cyujc  rto.v  e  been  verified  by  any  one  of  the 
owners  conce  rned,  by  simply  boring  or  digging  a  hole 
or  t,wo.  Bia'  (,  no  one  had  thought  of  doing  so,  and  all 
kinds  of  my  iterious  causes  were  conjectured  to  be  at 
work  in  tlar  suffering  orchards.  A  definite  knowledge 
of  the  raj  ,idity  with  which  irrigation  water  pene- 
trates cto'  inward  and  sideways  in  hie  soil  should  form 
a  part  a'    tne  mental  equipment  of  every  irrigator, 


The  difference  of  244  tons  per  acre 
of  ground  shown  by  the  analyses  is 
quite  sufficient,  according  to  the  data 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  bulle- 
tin, to  account  for  the  observed  dif- 
ference in  the  cultural  result.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  was  that  in 
the  uncultivated  field  there  was  a 
compacted    surface    layer  several 
inches  in  thickness,  which  forcibly  ab- 
stracted the  moisture  from  the  sub- 
strata and  evaporated  it  from  its 
surface;  while  the  loose  surface  soil 
on  the  cultivated  ground  was  unable 
to  take  any  moisture  from  the  denser 
subsoil.    This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  familiar  fact  that  while  a  dry 
brick  will  suck  a  wet  sponge  dry,  a 
dry  sponge  (corresponding  to  the 
loose  surface  soil)  is  unable  to  take 
any  water  from  a  wet  brick.  Besides, 
the  tilled  surface  soil  forms  a  non- 
conducting layer  protecting  the  sub- 
soil from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air.    In  the  East,  where  this  principle  is 
well  understood,  it  is  considered  that  a  surface  layer 
3  inches  in  thickness  is  sufficient  to  afford  effective 
protection.    But  what  is  adequate  in  the  region  of 
summer  rains  is  quite  insufficient  in  California  and 
in  the  arid  region  generally.    It  takes  fully  twice 
the  thickness  mentioned,  and  preferably  more,  to 
afford  protection  against  the  drought  and  heat  last- 
ing five  or  six  months  at  a  stretch.    Here  again  we 
find  an  important  point  in  which  our  practice  must 
differ  from  that  of  the  East  and  of  the  Old  World. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  summer-fallow  in  California 
are  assuredly  due  quite  as  much  to  the  conservation 
of  moisture  brought  about  by  the  tilled  surface  layer, 
as  by  the  weathering  of  the  soil  to  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  fallow  is  commonly  ascribed.  Witness  the  fact 
that  weeds  come  up  freely  on  summer-fallow  as  late 
as  August,  when  unplowed  land  is  as  bare  as  a  barn 
floor. 

Similarly  on  our  mostly  new  and  unexhausted 
lands,  the  bad  effects  of  weed  growth  are  doubtless 
due  fully  as  much  to  the  waste  of  moisture  going  on 
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through  their  leaves  as  to  the  competition  with  the 
crop  in  plant  food.  Hence  all  good  orchardists  are 
very  careful  about  keeping  their  ground  clean  in 
summer;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  doing 
so  they  quickly  deplete  their  lands  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  requires  systematic  replacement  if  pro- 
duction is  to  continue  normally.  Yet  of  the  two 
evils,  the  loss  of  moisture  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  and 
very  generally  in  practice  the  most  difficult  to 
remedy. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation   a   Public  Duty  and  Opportunity. 


NUMBER  I. 

From  a  paper  by  Mb.  F.  E.  Kellogg  of  Goleta  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Nature  teaches  us  that  the  one  thing  most  needful 
of  all  to  make  plants  grow  is  water;  for  we  find  in 
every  country  that  the  most  fruitful  regions  are 
along  the  banks  of  its  perpetual  streams,  and  the 
most  productive  portions  of  the  globe  are  those  that 
are  the  best  watered.  By  this  great  object  lesson 
nature  teaches  us  the  value  of  artificial  irrigation, 
and  reveals  the  grandest  secret  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture. Nor  has  she  made  any  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  water  necessary  to  properly  irrigate 
the  whole  world.  She  has  covered  three-fourths  of 
the  globe  with  water,  and  salted  it  down  to  preserve 
it  to  all  generations.  By  the  mighty  process  of 
evaporation  she  lifts  it  from  the  sea,  absolutely 
cleansed  from  all  impurities,  and  sends  it  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  water  the  earth.  The  soil  is  so 
saturated  with  it,  that  it  flows  out  in  everlasting 
streams  and  rolls  on  in  mighty  rivers  back  to  the 
sea  from  whence  it  came.  The  supply  of  water  is  as 
vast  as  the  ocean  and  as  boundless  as  the  air,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  us  if  we  neglect  to  irrigate 
our  fields. 

Value  of  Irrigation. — The  value  of  irrigation  has 
been  understood  from  remote  antiquity.  It  was 
practiced  thousands  of  years  ago  by  Mesopotamia, 
India,  China  and  Persia.  In  modern  times  some 
portions  of  southern  Europe  have  been  put  almost 
entirely  under  irrigation.  Both  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  proved  that  under  almost  any  conditions 
one  acre  of  irrigated  land  is  worth  more  than  two 
acres  of  unirrigated  land,  and  in  arid  countries  the 
irrigated  land  is  worth  from  four  to  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  other.  In  fact,  there  are  large  portions 
of  the  globe  where  the  land  by  nature  is  a  worthless 
barren  waste,  but  which  by  the  magic  touch  of  irri- 
gation is  transformed  into  luxurious  gardens  and 
fruitful  fields.  The  climate  of  arid  regions,  owing  to 
the  dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  usually 
the  most  healthful  that  can  be  found.  If  now  by 
irrigation  you  add  to  this  healthful  climate  the  neces- 
sary fertility  of  soil,  you  will  have  met  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  most  perfect  dwelling  place  of 
man. 

Ill  Effects  of  a  Scarcity  of  Water.— It  in  years  of  av- 
erage rainfall  the  discrepancy  in  producing  power 
between  watered  and  unwatered  lands  is  so  great, 
what  must  it  be  in  years  of  drouth  ?  Shall  we  go  to 
India  for  an  answer,  where  multiplied  thousands 
have  so  recently  perished  for  want  of  food  ?  We 
have  an  answer  right  at  our  doors.  In  southern 
California  this  year  one  acre  of  properly  irrigated 
land  has  produced  more  in  the  way  of  summer  crops 
than  a  thousand  acres  that  depended  only  on  the 
winter  rains. 

In  the  various  counties  of  southern  California  we 
find  little  spots  of  well-watered  land  here  and  there 
that  are  simply  oases  in  a  mighty  desert.  But  they 
tell  us  in  language  more  eloquent  than  human  tongue 
can  frame,  what  this  country  might  be  if  we  but  em- 
ployed the  means  for  irrigation  at  our  command. 
They  tell  us  that  this  awful  failure  of  crops  is  not  the 
result  of  some  poison  in  the  atmosphere  fatal  to 
vegetation,  or  of  devastating  winds,  or  scorching 
heat,  but  that  it  has  resulted  from  only  one  cause, 
and  that  cause  the  scarcity  of  water. 

California  Dry  Years.—  This  is  the  third  time  in  the 
space  of  only  twenty-one  years  that  we  have  suf- 
fered under  the  withering  hand  of  drouth,  and  we 
have  been  seriously  menaced  three  or  four  times  be- 
sides. In  fact,  the  fear  of  a  dry  season  hangs  like  a 
sword  of  Damocles  over  our  heads  from  year  to  year. 
Some  have  tried  to  mimify  the  awful  effects  of  the 
drouth.  They  give  the  world  to  understand  that  it 
is  a  thing  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  while  in 
fact  one-seventh  of  our  years  are  dry.  They  tell  us 
that  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence in  order  to  give  the  land  a  much-needed  rest. 
God  implanted  an  inexhaustilbe  fertility  in  the  soil, 
and  the  way  to  give  it  what  you  may  term  a  rest  is 
simply  to  plant  a  different  kind  of  crop  from  what 
has  been  grown  in  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
and  the  exhausted  elements  will  be  restored.  In 
need  of  a  rest !  Does  the  wind  or  the  sunshine  need 
a  rest  ?  Does  the  earth  grow  weary  in  its  ceaseless 
flight  around  the  sun  ? 

The  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  water  and  the  soil, 


and  all  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  are  inex- 
haustible and  incorruptible,  and  will  be  preserved  in 
all  the  vigor  and  purity  to  all  the  generations  to  come. 
The  world  is  not  growing  old.  Upon  her  bosom  yet 
the  freshness  of  her  beginning  lies,  and  yet  shall 
lie.  They  tell  us  of  the  farmer  who  held  his  last 
year's  crop  and  got  a  double  price  for  it  this  year, 
and  claim  that  he  is  better  off  than  if  he  had  pro- 
duced two  crops. 

But  the  farmer  who  did  this  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Besides  if  he  received  a  double  price 
for  his  hay  and  grain,  how  will  you  comfort  the  man 
who  bought  these  products  at  this  double  price  to 
save  his  stock  from  perishing,  and  how  will  you  con- 
sole the  thousands  out  of  employment  on  account  of 
the  drouth,  whose  sole  dependence  is  their  daily 
wages  ? 

Thus  they  try  to  give  out  the  impression  to  the 
world  that  nothing  has  happened  to  us,  just  as  the 
Spanish  did  when  our  brave  boys  were  sending  their 
proudest  fleets  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  drouth 
of  southern  California,  with  its  withered  fields,  and 
perishing  herds,  and  blighted  hopes,  is  an  awful 
calamity  with  not  one  single  redeeming  feature  to 
recommend  it. 

Do  Not  Cover  the  Evil,  But  Cure  It. — The  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  not  cover  up  our  misfortune  and  hide  it 
from  the  world  for  fear  of  discouraging  capital  and 
the  tourist  from  coming  hither,  but  to  heed  this  aw- 
ful warning  and  provide  against  another  repetition  of 
such  a  frightful  occurrence.  The  great  problem  be- 
fore us  is:  How  shall  we  develop  an  ample  system  of 
irrigation  for  the  future  ?  And  when  we  have  solved 
that  problem  then  population  and  capital  will  flow 
in  upon  us  in  unremitting  streams.  The  completion 
of  the  railroad  is  a  mere  pigmy  compared  to  this 
giant  proposition.  It  is  the  stupendous  and  over- 
whelming need  of  the  hour.  As  we  have  no  great 
flowing  rivers  from  which  to  draw  our  supply,  we 
must  inquire  for  other  means  of  irrigation.  Shall  we 
dig  numberless  wells  and  put  up  windmills  for  pump- 
ing up  the  water  ?  This  would  do  a  limited  amount 
of  good,  but  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  general 
need. 

Shall  we  bore  a  vast  number  of  artesian  wells,  and 
augment  their  flow  by  immense  pumps  driven  by 
powerful  engines?  This  will  probably  answer  in  the 
few  artesian  belts,  but  these  belts  are  very  limited 
in  extent,  and  hence  artesian  water  can  never  solve 
the  problem. 

The  Solution  of  the  Problem. — But  we  have  a  means 
at  our  command  which  is  fully  adequate.  While  one 
in  seven  of  our  years  is  dry,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rainfall  of  the  other  six  is  totally  wasted.  It 
pours  in  great  floods  from  our  canyons  and  runs  un- 
obstructed into  the  sea,  and  is  completely  lost.  Of 
ordinary  years  four  or  five  times  as  much  water 
thus  goes  to  waste  as  the  country  could  possibly 
make  use  of  in  the  way  of  irrigation. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  impound  these  winter  rains. 
Just  as  every  southern  California  home  needs  a  cis- 
tern to  catch  the  rain  water  from  the  roof,  so  every 
valley  needs  its  great  storage  reservoirs  in  the  hills 
for  impounding  the  rainfall  on  these  great  mountain 
ranges.  Such  a  system  would  not  only  more  than 
double  the  productiveness  of  the  land  already  under 
cultivation,  and  also  bring  into  profitable  cultivation 
vast  areas  now  considered  worthless,  but  would  for- 
ever banish  the  fear  of  a  dry  season.  In  our  canyons 
nature  has  built  all  the  sides  but  one  of  these  reser- 
voirs, and  in  many  instances  has  placed  great  dikes 
of  bedrock  right  across  the  streams,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  cut  to  be  filled  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  some 
instances  she  has  completed  the  reservoirs  in  the 
form  of  mountain  lakes,  thus  giving  us  a  perfect  ob- 
ject lesson  as  to  how  the  problem  may  be  solved. 

Nature  has  also  in  many  instances  put  the  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  these  dams  within  easy 
reach.  If  they  are  to  be  built  of  stone  or  clay,  an 
abundance  of  material  is  usually  found  at  the  right 
spot.  If  asphaltum  or  cement  is  required,  then 
southern  California  is  prepared  to  supply  an  unlim- 
ited demand. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


THE  DAIRY. 


Suggestions  for  Increasing  Dairy  Profits. 

There  are  many  who  are  thinking  about  increasing 
the  dairy  departments  of  their  farms  and  will  be 
benefitted  by  some  advice  about  points  of  import- 
ance. Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood  gives  these  to  the  Jersey 
Bulletin  in  a  very  effective  way.  They  should  be 
made  general  use  of  in  dairy  extension. 

Essentials  of  Success. — Successful  farm  dairying  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  three  things,  viz.: 
good  cows,  good  management  and  good  feed.  With- 
out the  first,  one  is  working  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
It  is  very  much  like  trying  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve  to 
feed  a  poor  cow,  because,  although  no  fault  of  her 
own,  she  does  not  possess  the  ability  to  convert  it 
into  rich  milk  in  paying  quantities. 

Marks  of  Dairy  Value. — Select,  then,  your  cows 
with  care  if  you  would  have  your  dairy  a  profitable 


one.  Let  them  show  that  they  can  convert  their 
food  into  butter  fat,  not  tallow  upon  their  own 
frames.  Look  for  a  cow  deep  bodied,  with  a  capa- 
cious paunch;  flank  thin,  high  and  arching,  to  give 
room  for  udder,  which  should  set  squarely,  extend- 
ing forward  rather  than  being  pendant,  and  which 
runs  well  behind.  See  that  the  teats  are  of  good 
size  and  well  placed,  standing  out,  when  the  udder  is 
extended,  like  the  legs  of  a  stool.  Milk  veins  and 
milk  wells,  so-called,  large  and  prominent,  are  in- 
dications of  a  deep  milker.  In  general  make-up  the 
best  dairy  cows  are  usually  what  is  called  wedge- 
shaped;  that  is,  wide  behind  and  narrow  in  front.  A 
backbone  loosely  jointed  together,  the  processes 
large  and  strong,  is  a  most  desirable  point  in  a 
dairy  cow. 

The  Pelvic  Arch. — Another  point  which  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  man  who  selects  cows  for 
his  dairy  is  this:  You  rarely  see  a  really  good  cow, 
one  of  the  kind  that  will  make  250  or  300  lbs.  of 
butter  in  a  year,  without  a  certain  rise  in  the  back- 
bone at  the  hips,  and  this  is  also  noticeable  at  the 
shoulders.  Beef  cows  do  not  have  this,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  so  pronounced.  A  cow  or  other  animal  for 
beef  purposes  must  needs  have  straight  lines  to  sat- 
isty  those  who  have  made  beef  production  a  study. 
But  we  want  exactly  the  opposite  in  selecting  a 
dairy  cow. 

The  Head. — When  we  come  to  the  head  we  want  it 
clean  and  bony,  dishing  somewhat,  with  prominent 
eyes,  wide  muzzle,  which  indicates  a  good  feeder; 
strong  jaw,  capable  of  masticating  a  goodly  amount 
of  food,  and  slender  horns.  Some  place  great  stress 
upon  these  being  yellow,  as  also  the  inside  of  ears. 
These  points  are  said  to  indicate  the  rich  milker. 

It  may  not  be  always  true  that  a  cow  which,  while 
in  milk,  is  carrying  a  load  of  fat  upon  her  car- 
cass is  an  unprofitable  one  to  keep,  for  I  have  known 
some  exceptionally  fine  cows  to  be  fat  enough  for 
beef;  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  as  a  general 
thing  we  do  not  look  for  fat  upon  the  best  dairy 
cows.  They  are  supposed  to  convert  their  food,  or 
at  least  the  most  of  it,  into  milk,  not  into  tallow. 

Externally,  these  are  some  of  the  points  of  a  good 
dairy  cow,  and  whether  found  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Jerseys  or  any  other  breed,  when  you  find  such 
a  one  she  will  bear  at  least  some  of  them. 

Adaptation  in  Cows. — Its  goes  without  saying  that 
in  these  progressive,  end-of-the-century  days,  no 
intelligent  dairyman  will  undertake  to  do  business 
without  animals  suited  to  his  use.  No  more  senseless 
would  it  be  to  enter  the  race  course  with  a  Clyde  or 
a  Percheron  than  to  attempt  to  operate  a  dairy 
successfully  with  animals  which  show  at  every  point 
the  beef  breeding  which  is  in  them.  Select  dairy 
cows  for  dairy  purposes  and  leave  the  others  to  your 
neighbor  who  is  raising  cattle  to  sell  for  beef.  I  am 
not  so  bigoted  as  to  claim  that  all  goodness  lies  in 
the  Jersey,  nor  that  there  are  no  poor  ones  among 
them,  but  I  do  believe  as  a  breed  they  excel  any 
other  for  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  butter 
and  at  less  cost  per  pound. 

Feed. — The  next  step  toward  successful  farm 
dairying  is  the  feed  for  the  cows.  Not  more  easily 
than  the  Israelites  of  old  could  make  bricks  without 
straw,  can  a  cow,  no  matter  how  good  she  mav  be, 
make  butter  in  paying  quantities  without  sufficient 
food  of  suitable  kind.  Of  course  grass  is  par  ex- 
cellence in  this  direction,  but  this  being  not  always 
available  we  must  have  a  substitute  for  those  por- 
tions of  the  year  when  this  is  not  to  be  had. 

Corn  fodder  makes  excellent  feed  for  milk  cows, 
and  when  cut  fine  and  fed  with  grain  will  give  as 
good  results  as  clover  hay.  But  it  must  be  well 
cured,  bright  and  clean.  The  grain  to  be  fed  depends 
largely  upon  circumstances,  but  one  thing  should 
be  found  an  ingredient  of  the  cow's  food,  and  that 
is  wheat  bran.  Nothing  can  take  its  place  in  the 
dietary  of  the  dairy. 

Care. — In  close  connection  with  the  feeding  of  the 
animals  come  the  care  which  they  receive.  Upon 
this  depends  the  effects  to  be  obtained  from  the  food. 
Comfort  should  be  the  watchword,  and  he  who 
studies  the  comfort  of  his  cows  at  all  times  and  at  all 
all  seasons  will  reap  the  benefit  thereof.  Whatever 
militates  toward  cow  comfort,  that  should  be  sup- 
plied. No  cow  can  do  her  best  otherwise.  Study 
your  cows  individually.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
Treat  them  with  unvarying  kindness.  Be  gentle; 
allow  neither  harsh  words  nor  blows  in  the  stable, 
for  all  these  things  have  their  effect. 

Management. — Good  management  in  the  dairy  is 
fully  as  essential  as  either  of  the  points  previously 
noticed  in  this  article.  Without  it,  the  best  of  cows 
and  the  best  of  care  will  not  avail  to  make  a  success- 
ful dairy.  Good  management  includes  not  only  the 
dairy  outdoors,  but  that  part  of  it  also  which  is  car- 
ried on  indoors.  It  means  judicious  buying  of  feeding 
stuffs  no  more  than  it  means  careful  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  that  nothing 
be  'ost  in  the  churning.  It  includes  not  only  careful 
treatment  of  the  cow  at  calving  time,  but  proper 
care  of  dairy  utensils,  judicious  feeding  of  the  young 
calf  that  it  may  grow  and  thrive,  and  good  business 
judgment  in  selling  the  finished  product  of  the  churn. 
In  fine,  it  were  difficult  to  limit  the  range  of  good 
management  to  any  particular  place  or  time  in  this 
connection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fairs,  Visits  and  Statistics. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  great  interest 
your  leader  headed  "Our  Industrial  Fairs,"  and 
can  only  say,  "Them's  my  sentiments."  You  have 
struck  the  keynote  of  what  we  want  and  must  do, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  coming  Paris  Exposition 
in  11)00.  France  is  our  great  competitor  in  several 
of  our  leading  products,  especially  in  prunes  and 
wines.  We  have  always  contended,  and  I  believe 
justly,  that  we  could  excel  in  both.  Now,  let  us 
prove  it  by  "  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den."  Let  us 
send  such  an  exhibition  of  our  products  there  as  will 
convince  the  world  at  large  that  we  are  not  making 
idle  boasts,  but  that  we  can  challenge  the  world  to 
make  a  better,  more  general  showing  of  agricultu- 
ral and  horticultural  products. 

The  Exposition  of  ISS'd. — That  the  general  govern- 
ment will  do  its  share  in  transportation  and  carry- 
ing our  exhibits  the  exposition  of  1S80,  the  forerun- 
ner of  this,  has  already  shown,  for  then  all  the  costs 
were  borne  by  it,  for  collecting,  for  transportion 
and  exhibition.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I  spent 
three  full  months  in  collecting  and  forwarding  the 
exhibits,  and  although,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  the  south- 
ern and  central  counties  which  I  visited  in  person, 
and  where  I  obtained  many  promises,  did  not  re- 
spond as  they  ought  to  have  done,  that  exhibit 
brought  over  forty  medals — gold,  silver  and  bronze 
— to  this  State,  mostly  for  wines,  olives  and  oil,  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  experts  to  what  we 
could  do.  That  they  were  surprised  was  shown  by 
many  visits  and  inquiries  into  our  main  industries 
competing  with  theirs.  Since  then  ten  years  have 
rolled  around,  many  new  industries  have  developed 
here,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  good  the 
promises  and  boasts  of  the  past. 

Pertinent  (Questions. —  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  we 
have  fallen  behind  instead  ?  We  have  already,  as  a 
State,  let  one  golden  opportunity  slip  by  in  failing 
to  make  an  exhibit  at  Omaha.  While  I  am  proud, 
as  an  old  Missourian,  of  the  record  that  State  is 
making  there,  I  am  convinced  that  California,  far 
removed  as  we  are,  could  have  excelled  it  in  the 
variety  and  quality  of  products,  and  we  should  have 
done  so.  We  can  do  this,  even  in  a  dry  season,  and 
it  is  unworthy  of  this  glorious  State  to  hang  its  head 
and  sulk,  because  some  of  our  products  have  failed 
in  certain  districts,  after  long  years  of  prosperity. 

Secretary  Wilson's  Visit. — This  brings  up  a  subject 
closely  connected  with  it.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that 
Secretary  Wilson  had  promised  to  visit  this  State 
this  summer,  because  I  think  him  emphatically  the 
"  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  willing  to  do  all  he 
can  for  every  part  of  this  wide  domain  and  help  its 
agriculturists.  I  hoped  much  from  this  visit,  and  that 
it  would  infuse  new  life  into  our  leading  agricultur- 
ists. I  had  hoped  that  he  could  be  induced  to  spend 
several  months  with  us,  have  consultations  with 
us,  see  our  possibilities  and  our  needs.  But,  alas ! 
he  informs  me  in  a  recent  letter  that  he  had  con- 
cluded to  postpone  his  visit,  owing  to  representa- 
tions of  prominent  men  that  this  was  not  a  good 
year  to  visit  the  State,  as  it  was  alllicted  by  drouth, 
and  therefore  could  not  make  such  a  showing  as  was 
desirable.  I  do  not  desire  to  impugn  the  motives 
which  actuated  these  gentlemen,  but  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  counsel. 

Our  Visitors. — It  has  been  the  custom  formerly, 
when  we  had  distinguished  visitors  here,  to  rush 
them  through  the  State  on  excursions  at  railroad 
speed,  stop  for  a  banquet  at  a  few  prominent  places, 
and  make  the  usual  high-flown  speeches,  until  the 
visitors  were  so  tired  out  that,  while  they  acknowl- 
edged the  grand  hospitality  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  entertained,  they  expressed  to  me  in 
many  private  letters,  received  from  old  friends  since, 
that  they  intended  to  return  on  a  private  trip  and 
and  look  closer  into  the  possibilities  of  this  State 
than  they  could  do  by  simply  acknowledging  extrav- 
agant civilities  received.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  same  spirit  will  prevail  when  the  Secretary 
visits  us,  instead  of  calm  consultations  with  farmers. 

Statistics. — I  have  tried  during  the  seven  and  one- 
half  years  I  served  as  State  Statistical  Agent,  and 
since  my  reappointment  in  February,  to  have  blank 
reports  furnished  at  least  semi-annually,  in  May  and 
October,  of  the  prospects  and  returns  of  our  leading 
fruits,  as  the  general  reports  sent  out  by  the  depart- 
ment are  not  adapted  to  our  wants.  I  hoped  to 
show  this  by  actual  facts  to  the  Secretary,  and  he 
could  also  have  been  consulted  and  his  interest  en- 
gaged in  the  coming  Paris  Exposition.  There  are  so 
many  new  industries  which  promise  highly,  developed 
in  the  State,  which  need  the  attention  and  fostering 
care  of  the  Government — sugar  beets,  tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  canaigre,  etc. — which  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  So  let  us  have  Mr.  Wilson  here 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  We  can  show  him 
enough,  even  in  a  dry  year,  to  convince  him  that  we 
are  destined  by  nature  to  become  the  most  prosper- 
ous State  in  the  Union.  You  well  say  that  the  late 
events  have  made  California  the  center  instead  of  an 
outside  province  of  this  Union.  Let  us  strive  to  be 
worthy  of  the  place  thus  accorded  us.  Thousands  of 
our  brave  soldiers  who  were  brought  here  to  our 


sunny  shore  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  wish  to  re- 
turn. We  have  room  for  all  who  have  willing  hearts 
and  hands  to  help  work  out  our  destiny. 

Com  sjiotuknts  Wanted. — Now,  a  sincere  plea  to 
your  agricultural  readers.  I  have  tried  hard  to 
obtain  a  good  corps  of  agricultural  correspondents, 
to  whom  franked  envelopes  are  sent  every  month, 
with  blank  reports  for  return.  I  have  enlisted  about 
150  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  returns  are 
very  meager,  and,  although  they  should  be  returned 
to  me  by  the  25th,  as  printed  on  them,  I  often  re- 
ceive them  only  at  the  end  of  the  mouth,  sometimes 
even  later.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  fill  them 
out  by  any  intelligent  farmer.  Will  they  not  do  this 
much  for  the  common  good  '!  Any  one  who  will  in- 
form me  that  he  will  act  as  correspondent  I  shall  be 
glad  to  enlist,  and  send  him  the  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  department  as  soon  as  received,  and 
blank  reports  every  month.    Georue  Hus.mannl 

Napa.  State  Statistical  Agent. 

LWe  certainly  expect  Secretary  Wilson  will  make 
us  the  visit  which  is  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  our 
agriculturists.  We  think,  however,  he  was  wise  not 
to  come  last  spring.  After  we  all  get  our  faces 
washed  with  a  good  rain  we  shall  be  in  better  form 
to  receive  distinguished  company. — Ed.] 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


One  of  Nature's  Parks. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ritkai.  Hkess  by  W.  Li.  Watkins, 
Grizzly  Flats. 

Of  all  parks  and  flower  gardens,  the  wild  ones  are 
the  most  charming.  A  great  many  people  have  the 
idea  that  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  beds,  rows  or  groves,  and  cultivated  con- 
tinually, so  as  to  make  them  showy  or  attractive  to 
the  eye.  But  I  have  a  far  different  idea  of  such 
things.  I  consider  Nature's  own  designs  far  superior 
to  those  of  man.  Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  places 
in  our  forests  and  mountains  which  are  not  attractive 
at  all,  and  again  there  are  others  which  are  so  en- 
chanting that  a  person  could  sit  and  admire  them 
forever  and  never  tire  of  the  beautiful  surroundings. 
The  balmy  breezes  moaning  and  sighing  in  the  trees, 
the  soft  trickle  of  the  crystal  water  in  the  stream  as 
it  winds  its  way  toward  the  sea,  and  the  sweet  war- 
bling of  the  song  birds  in  the  trees,  make  one  think 
he  is  in  some  fairy  land. 

J  Beaut;/  Spot. — While  on  one  of  my  collecting 
trips  last  summer,  I  chanced  upon  a  little  spot  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. I  had  been  tramping  all  day  through  the 
forest,  over  mountains  and  through  canyons,  col- 
lecting a  few  rare  specimens  of  flowers  as  I  went 
along.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  came  to 
a  deep  and  gorgeous  canyon,  which  I  thought  I 
would  explore.  There  was  dense  forest  on  all  sides, 
and  so  thick  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  go 
through  it;  so  I  concluded  to  follow  close  to  the  water 
course.  I  began  to  ascend  the  canyon,  over  cliffs  and 
old  logs  and  driftwood  of  all  kinds.  I  had  not  gone  far 
before  I  wished  1  had  tried  to  go  through  the  woods, 
as  there  was  waterfall  after  waterfall,  and  some- 
times I  had  to  go  several  hundred  feet  out  of  the  way 
to  get  around  them.  But  the  farther  I  went  the  more 
determined  I  was  to  explore  the  rest  of  the  canyon. 
The  scenery  on  all  sides  was  glorious.  After  going 
about  one  mile,  I  found  much  better  traveling,  as  the 
creek  flattened  out  to  nearly  level  with  small, 
swampy  and  meadow-like  places.  Upon  rounding  a 
short  curve  in  the  canyon  1  came  to  a  sudden  halt, 
for  there  right  before  my  eyes  was  one  of  the  most 
natural  parks  I  had  ever  seen. 

A  Natural  Park. — Making  a  rough  guess  of  it,  I 
should  judge  there  was  about  one  acre  in  the  piece,  and 
on  a  slope  to  the  north,  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  giant  forest  trees  of 
sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  cedar,  fir,  spruce,  oak, 
maple,  dogwood  and  yew;  the  ground  of  the  entire 
spot  was  covered  with  a  heavy  dark-green  moss,  and 
forming  a  perfect  lawn.  All  among  the  moss  was  to 
be  seen  two  different  forms  of  sedum — one  was  of  a 
waxy  whiteness  and  the  other  was  a  brilliant  red. 
Their  tiny,  star-shaped  flowers  were  just  high  enough 
to  rest  upon  the  moss.  They  looked  just  as  if  they 
had  been  selected  by  some  great  florist  to  lend  har- 
mony to  the  lovely  place. 

On  the  upper  and  south  side  was  a  huge  cliff,  cov- 
ered with  moss,  and  a  lovely  spring  of  water  coming 
out  of  the  mountain  above  and  flowing  down  to  the 
cliff,  and  then  dashing  out  over  it,  poured  into  a  sil- 
very-like spray.  On  the  top  and  very  edge  of  the 
cliff  were  several  clumps  of  Woodward ia  radic.ans,  or 
large  chain  fern,  and  further  above  was  a  chinquapin 
thicket  with  several  large  Lilian  Washingtonias,  nod- 
ding their  beautiful  fragrant  white  blooms  to  the 
rest  of  the  lovely  flowers  below  them.  On  the  east 
were  several  Rhododendron  ocoidentalit — a  gorgeous 
shrub  with  rich  pea-green  leaves  and  covered  with 
large  clusters  of  beautiful,  white,  lily-like  flowers  of 
a  delicate  fragrance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  on  each  side  of  the  water- 
fall, was  a  bed  of  Adiantum  euneatum,  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  maiden-hair  ferns;  with  its  dark,  wiry-like 


stalks  and  beautiful,  green,  lace  like  leaves;  it  made 
a  splendid  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  surround- 
ings. 

On  the  west  lay  a  large  spruce  log  covered  with  a 
hairy-like  moss,  while  peeping  out  from  under  it  were 
to  be  seen  hundreds  of  Nephrolepit  cordata  compacta, 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  sword  ferns. 

Very  near  the  center  was  a  large  flat  stone,  of  a 
triangular  shape  and  covered  with  moss  and  Poly- 
podrium  Califumicum,  a  magnificent  little  fern,  with 
small,  finger-like  fronds  and  of  a  light  green  color. 
None  of  these  were  to  be  found  except  on  the  rock. 
This  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  From  the  rock  to  the 
creek  below  were  several  bunches  of  Aouilegia,  or 
columbine;  and,  oh  !  such  a  show  as  they  did  make, 
with  their  silver-like  leaves  and  reddish-yellow  flow- 
ers !  Along  the  lower  edge  and  on  the  main  stream 
were  to  be  seen  six  different  color-forms  of  Mimulus, 
or  monkey  flowers.  The  largest  of  them  was  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  the  others  were  purple  and 
white  with  yellow  spots,  and  yellow  with  white  spots 
on  them,  and  a  snowy-white  one  and  one  of  a  brown 
cast.  Taking  all  of  them  together,  they  were  ar- 
ranged as  perfectly  as  if  they  were  in  a  greenhouse. 
Each  flower  resembled  the  mouth  of  some  small  ani- 
mal, looking  up  at  the  beautiful  blue  sky  and  feeding 
on  the  fresh  mountain  breeze,  which  was  fanning 
their  tiny  heads.  Taking  all  together,  it  was  per- 
fection in  landscaping,  .  and  would  certainly  have 
been  admired  by  anyone.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
beautiful  parks,  but  the  wild  one  to  me  is  the  sweet- 
est of  them  all. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Clear  Account  of  HilK  Fever. 


We  have  published  quite  full  accounts  of  milk 
fever  and  its  prevention  and  treatment  in  the  Rural, 
but  the  subject  arises  again  through  an  appeal  of 
our  leading  Jersey  breeder,  Mr.  Henry  Pierce,  to 
the  American  Jersey  Bulletin  for  further  information 
on  the  subject.    Mr.  Pierce  writes: 

I  should  like  to  be  told,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  best  ac- 
cepted remedy  for  milk  fever— that  scourge  of  the  best  dairy 
animals.  I  have  just  lost  Valentine  of  Y.  B.  70tiS(i  from  that 
dreadful  disease.  She  was  a  prize  winner  from  ca}f  to  sweep- 
stakes on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  think  equal  to  any  cow  in 
America.  1  was  expecting  to  send  her  to  the  Omaha  Exposi- 
tion, for  I  know  of  no  cow  in  the  East  that  could  show  against 
her,  unless  it  was  Wardalia  ~d,  but  I  think  she  could  even 
beat  her. 

She  was  seven  years  old,  milked  fifty-two  pounds  a  day, 
tested  twenly-one  pounds  butter,  milked  in  one  month  nearly 
twice  her  own  weight  and  scaled  as  near  to  perfection  as  any 
cow.  Her  blood  principally  was  that  of  old  Eurotas,  Jersey 
Belle  of  Scituate  and  the  great  bull  Perrot,  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey. 

The  loss  has  nearly  discouraged  me,  and  up  to  date  I  feel 
like  quitting  the  business,  although  I  have  lost  twenty  good 
ones  before.  I  hope,  however,  to  recover  and  go  on,  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  print  in  your  paper  what  you 
know  about  a  remedy  for  milk  fever. 

ANSWER  HY  HUNTER  NICHOLSON. 

Milk  fever  is  so  called  because  it  attacks  only  cows 
within  ten  days  of  the  time  they  have  calved  and 
only  attacks  heavy  milkers,  selecting  the  best  cows 
with  unerring  certainty.  Fortunately  it  is  neither 
contagious  nor  infectious. 

The  originating  cause  of  milk  fever  is  prolonged 
high  feeding,  combined  with  injudicious  treatment 
at  calving  time.  The  accessory  causes  are  over- 
feeding of  rich  foods  near  calving  time,  costiveness 
resulting  from  such  feeding,  confinement  in  close 
stalls,  hot  weather  and  mature  age.  Heifers  are 
never  attacked. 

Pit  cm/ion  is  far  better  than  cure,  even  if  curing 
were  ever  so  easy.  Spare  diet  on  cooling  and  laxa- 
tive foods,  a  full  supply  of  salt,  free  access  to  fresh, 
pure  water,  open-air  exercise,  are  essential;  give  a 
dose  of  epsom  salts  (one  to  two  pounds)  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  before  calving.  If  the  udder  is 
full  before  calving,  milk  for  several  days  and  empty 
at  least  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  after  calving. 

All  of  the  symptoms  of  milk  fever  indicate  a  col- 
lapse, or  congestion  of  the  nervous  system,  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  and 
of  sensation,  a  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  secretion 
and  digestion. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  toward  relieving  this 
congestion  and  curing  the  paralysis.  If  the  cow  is 
able  to  stand  and  her  pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  her 
temperature  high,  and  her  head,  horns,  and  ears 
hot.  she  should  be  bled  freely — four  quarts.  If  she 
is  unable  to  stand,  pulse  weak  and  she  does  not 
wink  to  touch  on  eye  ball,  do  not  bleed;  but,  in  either 
case,  bind  about  the  head  and  horns  bags  of  cracked 
ice  and  salt.  Where  there  is  active  congestion,  give 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  every  four  hours. 

As  a  purgative  in  either  case,  give  epsom  salts 
two  pounds,  carbonate  of  ammonia  one-half  ounce, 
nux  vomica  one-half  drachm.  Also  enemas  of  warm 
soapsuds.  Draw  off  water  from  bladder,  and  milk 
out  clean. 

To  stimulate  the  nervous  system,  apply  hot  water 
bags,  hot  cloths,  hot  irons,  mustard  plasters,  or 
strong  liquor  ammonia;  cover  fifteen  minutes  with 
a  blanket  along  the  back  and  loins.  The  whole  body 
may  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  wet  with  cold  water 
and  this  covered  closely  with  dry  blankets.  Repeat 
this  several  times  a  day.    If  there  is  bloating,  give 
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one-half  ounce  hypo-sulphite  of  soda, 
or  one  ounce  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  head  should  be  kept  above  the 
level  of  the  body,  and  protected  from 
injury  by  striking  against  the  ground 
in  spasms. 

Cows  attacked  within  two  days  after 
calving  rarely  recover.  The  above 
treatment  saves  a  considerable  per 
cent  of  those  that  are  attacked  later. 

The  general  symptoms  of  "  stomach 
staggers  "  are  so  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  milk  fever  that  in  many  cases 
one  disease  is  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Stomach  staggers,  however,  yields 
readily  to  proper  treatment  and  is  not 
particular  in  choosing  its  victims. 

Investigations  are  now  making  by 
a  number  of  scientific  veterinarians 
that  give  promise  of  securing  a  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  milk  fever.  Should 
this  promise  be  realized,  the  fact  will 
be  published  promptly. 


AGRICULTURAL 

REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Canneky  Notes.— Oakland  Enquirer,  Kept. 
1(3:  The  Oakland  canneries  will  soon  finish 
this  season's  run.  There  has  been  a  surpris- 
ing increase  in  demand  for  goods  for  foreign 
markets  this  year.  One-half  of  the  fruit 
canned  by  the  Hickmott  Company  will  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain. 

Grape  Picking.— Livermore  Herald,  Sept. 
17:  Vineyardists  this  week  commenced  har- 
vesting the  grape  crop  and  it  is  expected  that 
vintage  will  be  in  full  blast  by  the  end  of  the 
coming  week.  Mr.  C.  A.  Bon  of  Mont  Rougue 
reports  that  the  white  varieties  are  turning 
out  better  than  expected.  The  general  out- 
put throughout  the  valley  will  be  about  one- 
third  of  an  average  yield. 

Hop  Picking  Record  Broken. — Pleasanton 
Times-Bulletin,  Sept.  15:  Dan  Madsen,  a  six- 
teen-year-old boy,  had  the  hop  picking  record 
in  Alameda  county  of  the  season  up  to  Tues- 
day. His  pick  Monday  from  7  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
was  323  pounds.  Tuesday  Roy  Mendenhall 
picked  432  pounds. 

In  the  Hop  Fields.— Pleasanton  Times,  Sept. 
15:  The  Pleasanton  Hop  Company  will  put  in 
ten  more  acres  of  hops,  making  an  area  of  400. 
The  crop  this  year,  although  not  quite  as 
heavy  as  last  year,  will  turn  out  230U  bales. 
The  new  blowers  placed  in  the  hop  houses 
have  worked  to  perfection,  and  the  company 
has  lost  but  little  of  the  product  in  drying. 

Butte. 

Orange  Prospects.— Oroville  Register,  Sept. 
15:  The  prospects  are  extremely  good  for  the 
best  orange  crop  Palermo  has  ever  produced. 
The  trees  are  loaded.  In  some  instances  limbs 
are  propped  up.  The  Hearst  estate  expects 
fifty  carloads,  the  Chambers  orchard  nearly 
as  many,  while  many  smaller  shippers  will 
have  large  yields,  and  150  or  200  carloads  will 
go  out  this  winter.  Last  season  the  output 
was  ninety-one  carloads,  besides  some  ten 
carloads  in  small  shipments,  ranging  from  10 
to  150  boxes. 

Fresno. 

Monet  in  Alfalfa  and  Potatoes.— Sanger 
Herald:  Albert  Willson  cut  150  tons  of  alfalfa 
from  twenty  acres  of  land  the  present  season, 
which,  at  an  average  market  value  of  $7  per 
ton,  is  worth  over  llOOO.  A  farmer  on  Kings 
river  harvested  605  sacks  of  potatoes  from 
three  acres  of  ground  last  week.  They  are 
worth  about  50  cents  per  sack  at  present,  so 
that  he  will  realize  about  $100  per  acre. 

Shipping  Wine  Grapes.— Sanger  Herald, 
Sept.  17:  Several  carloads  of  green  grapes 
have  been  shipped  to  the  wineries  at  Fresno, 
the  vineyardists  receiving  t8  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  this  vicinity, 
the  rate  for  grape  picking  has  risen  to  $2  per 
ton.  Last  year  the  grape  growers  realized 
only  $t>  per  ton. 

Increased  Grain  Acreage.— Sanger  Her- 
ald, Sept.  17:  An  immense  acreage  of 
summer-fallowed  land  has  already  been 
prepared  by  the  farmers  of  this  section, 
and  in  the  aggregate  it  will  be  greater  than 
last  season.  There  will  be  no  wheat  or  barley 
left  over  this  season  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, and  barely  enough  for  seed  Preparations 
are  going  on  for  the  winter  campaign  of  get- 
ting in  crops,  and  soon  seeding  will  be  lively. 
Glenn. 

Cheap  Irrigation.— Orland  News:  Qpon 
the  failure  of  the  ditch  Mr.  A.  D.  Christian 
rigged  up  a  horse  power  at  a  cost  of  $50,  dug 
and  cased  a  well  4x4  feet  and  80  feet  deep, 
and  attached  to  his  horse  power  a  6-inch  min- 
ers' pump.  He  has  all  the  water  needed  for 
his  orange  orchard,  garden,  yard,  orange 
nursery,  and  for  an  acre  of  alfalfa.  Next  sea- 
son Mr.  Christian  will  increase  his  pump  to 
9  inches.  His  two  acres  of  orange  trees  are 
just  coming  into  bearing  and  his  orange  crop 
this  year  will  more  than  repay  him  for  his 
outlay  on  his  pumping  plant. 

Humboldt. 

Butter  Fat  Higher.— Areata  Union,  Sept. 
18:  The  Areata  creameries— Harpst  &  Spring, 
Lovern  and  Minor's  creameries — paid  the 
dairymen  24  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat 
for  the  month  ending  on  the  15th.  The  aver- 
age price  last  month  was  20  cents. 

Countt  Fair  Opens. — Dispatch,  Sept.  20: 
The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  Humboldt 
county  opened  at  Ferndale  yesterday  under 
good  prospects.  The  exhibits  of  stock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  honey  and  butter  are  excellent. 
To-day  the  attendance  was  much  larger  than 


at  the  opening.  The  races  attracted  a  large 
attendance. 

Kings. 

Makino  Syrup.— Lemoore  Leader:  Chas. 
Krepps  has  purchased  machinery  for  the  con- 
version of  sorghum  into  syrup.  John  Benton 
has  on  hand  sorghum  syrup  made  by  him  in 
1876,  and  says  it  is  a  fine  sample. 

Curious  Grapes.— Hanford  Sentinel,  Sept. 
15:  J.  H.  Fleenor  brought  in  a  Muscat  grape 
that  is  a  curiosity.  It  was  grown  on  John 
Russell's  place  at  Armona  and  looks  somewhat 
like  a  small  green  tomato,  it  being  oblong  in 
shape  and  with  ridges  around  it  similar  to  a 
tomato.  A  Muscat  grape  measuring  5%  inches 
in  circumference  was  picked  at  the  Lucerne 
vineyard. 

Stockholders'  Meeting.— The  Settlers' 
Ditch  Co.  held  a  stockholders'  meeting  and 
elected  the  following  named  directors:  E.  Y. 
Bock,  S.  B.  Hicks,  R.  W.  Morgan,  Jos.  Pea- 
cock and  P.  C.  Phillips. 

Lake. 

Big  Crops.— Lakeport  Press,  Sept.  15: 
Farmers  have  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous 
year  ever  known.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  wheat  and  barley  yield  is  put  at  300,000 
bushels,  220,000  of  which  were  produced  in 
Big  valley  and  northward.  The  surplus  hay 
is  estimated  at  2000  tons.  This  is  the  first 
year  hay  was  ever  shipped  out  of  this  county 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  hop  yield 
is  put  at  600  bales.  There  were  shipped  from 
Big  valley  and  Scotts  valley  12,000  boxes  of 
Bartlett  pears  and  nearly  as  many  more  dried. 
The  prune  yield  of  the  county  is  large  and 
will  probably  reach  1000  tons  of  the  dried 
product. 

Lassen. 

Splendid  Well.— Susanville  Mail,  Sept.  15: 
J.  H.  Elledge,  who  has  been  boring  an  artesian 
well  for  Jack  Elledge,  at  Sugru  Flat,  struck 
a  very  satisfactory  How  at  a  depth  of  500  feet. 
The  well  is  4  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
stream  is  so  strong  it  rises  a  considerable 
height  above  the  surface,  descending  in  the 
form  of  an  umbrella. 

Los  Angeles. 

Large  Pear.  —  Express,  Sept.  13 :  The 
largest  pear  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  displayed  by  T. 
A.  Cole.  It  weighs  two  pounds  and  measures 
15  inches. 

Napa. 

Freak  Calf.— Register,  Sept.  16:  A  freak 
calf  was  born  at  the  Veterans'  Home.  It  has 
but  three  legs,  there  being  no  trace  of  one 
where  the  right  fore  leg  ought  to  be.  It  is 
intelligent,  healthy  and  as  active  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

Orange. 

Olive  Crop.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  Sept.  9: 
Reports  show  that  the  olive  crop  this  season 
will  be  very  small  and  in  many  places  practi- 
cally nothing.  On  the  ranch  of  G.  F.  Havens 
there  will  be  no  crop  of  importance  this  sea- 
son. He  has  one  of  the  best  kept  and  one  of 
the  most  productive  olive  orchards  in  the 
county.  Last  year  a  number  of  trees  pro- 
duced from  forty  to  sixty  gallons  of  olives 
each,  but  this  season  not  more  than  a  few 
quarts  will  be  gathered. 

Placer. 

Cannery  Pack.— Lincoln  News- Messenger : 
The  pack  of  the  Lincoln  cannery  is  high-grade 
goods,  and  the  cannery  has  orders  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago  for  all  of  their 
Lincoln,  National  and  Placer  brands.  From 
the  sixteen  carloads  already  shipped  to  the 
above  points,  all  are  pleased  with  the  extra 
quality  of  Placer  county  fruits  and  the  care 
taken  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods. 

Fruit  Shipping. — Newcastle  JVeios,  Sept.  14: 
Fruit  shipping  is  slacking  up  and  at  the  close 
of  this  week  but  few  peaches  will  be  sent  to 
the  canneries.  The  next  ten  days  will  prac- 
tically see  the  end  of  the  fruit  season.  Levi 
Clings  and  George's  Late  are  nearly  all  in. 
In  a  few  days  only  a  few  of  the  latest  varie- 
ties will  be  seen.  Quite  a  number  of  pears 
from  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  have  gone  out 
during  the  past  week,  but  only  a  few  are  left. 
Grapes  continue  to  move  and  shipments  will 
be  made  for  some  time  yet. 

Sacramento. 

Creamery  Burned. —  Dispatch,  Sept.  17: 
The  large  dairy  barn  and  creamery  belonging 
to  John  Meister,  east  of  this  city,  were 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  this  evening.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay,  valued  at 
$3700,  were  burned.  The  loss  will  amount  to 
$10,000. 

Shasta. 

Pears  and  Peaches. — Anderson  News,  Sept. 
10:  There  have  been  more  pears  shipped 
from  Anderson  this  season  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  G.  L.  Burtt  states  that  thirty- 
eight  cars  have  been  sent  East  up  to  date, 
and  that  there  will  be  eight  more  to  go  before 
the  pear  season  closes.  The  largest  crop  of 
peaches  ever  grown  here  will  be  gathered 
this  year.  This  is  on  account  of  irrigation. 
Already  large  quantities  of  dried  peaches  are 
being  brought  in  from  Happy  Valley,  for 
which  growers  are  getting  good  prices. 

San  Bernardino. 

At  the  Beet  Factory. — Chino  Champion, 
Sept.  16:  N.  R.  Cottman,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  general  manager  for  six  years,  has  re- 
signed, owing  to  ill  health.  Col.  J.  A.  Drifflll, 
manager  of  the  Oxnard  factory,  will  assume 
this  additional  work.  The  factory  is  averag- 
ing between  600  and  700  tons  of  beets  a  day. 
The  total  sliced  to  date  is  15,200  tons.  The 
harvest  from  the  Chino  fields  has  reached  7573 
tons.  About  300  tons  a  day  are  coming  in  by 
rail  from  Ventura  county.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  about  18,000  tons  yet  in  the  field  there. 

Profitable  Pears. — Redlands  allograph, 
Sept.  17:  Albert  E.  Cole  has  a  trifle  less 
than  five  acres  of  pears.  His  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  at  seventy-five  tons.  Of  this  he 
sold  forty-three  tons  to  the  Redlands  Pre- 
serving Company,  retailed  to  his  own  cus- 
tomers ten  tons,  dried  ten  tons,  and  lost  by 
one  of  the  early  heated  spells  and  its  accom- 
panying high  wind  twelve  tons.   The  prices 


received  varied  from  $25  to  $50  per  ton.  The 
dried  fruit  sold  at  an  average  of  7  cents.  The 
gross  income  is  very  close  to  $300  per  acre. 

San  Diego. 

Girdled  Lemon  Tree  Growing. — San  Diego 
Union:  P.  W.  Beck  of  Sweetwater  has  a 
demonstration  that  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  the  growing  of  a  lemon  tree 
after  it  had  been  completely  girdled  by 
gophers.  He  applied  cow  manure  to  the 
wound,  covered  it,  and  from  the  wound  have 
grown  numerous  fibrous  roots  and  the  tree  is 
making  new  growth  and  bids  fair  to  fully  re- 
cover. 

Excellent  Dates.— Union :  J.  M.  Julian  is 
enjoying  the  fourth  crop  of  dates,  which  con- 
sists of  nearly  500  pounds.  Another  crop  is  on 
the  tree,  but  it  will  be  nearly  a  year  before 
it  matures.  The  tree  is  called  the  Fingered 
Phoenix,  or  date  of  commerce.  It  was  set  out 
by  Mr.  Julian  eighteen  years  ago,  and  during 
that  time  has  grown  about  20  feet.  The  fruit 
has  the  same  fine  flavor  that  is  found  in  the 
African  and  Persian  product.  The  seed,  how- 
ever, is  soft,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blossoms  are  net  pollenized,  as  Mr.  Julian  has 
only  one  tree. 

Hemp  Business. —Yuma  Sun  :  The  Colorado 
river  bottom  south  of  Yuma— that  portion 
which  overflows — is  annually  covered  with 
wild  hemp,  which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
recent  tests  and  experiments  to  be  of  first- 
class  quality.  N.  B.  Comstock,  representing 
a  syndicate  of  St.  Louis  capitalists,  is  making 
rapid  and  extensive  preparations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  enterprise  and  the  erection 
of  works  for  the  treatment  of  the  fiber  plant. 
About  fifteen  men  are  now  employed  clearing 
roads  and  a  site  for  the  plant,  which  for  the 
present  will  have  a  capacity  of  four  tons  per 
day. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut  Crop.— Press,  Sept.  15:  Walnuts 
near  Goleta  have  commenced  dropping.  The 
prospect  for  a  crop  is  not  so  good  as  two 
months  ago,  as  the  recent  dry,  hot  weather 
has  materially  interfered  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuts. 

Tent  Caterpillar — Lompoc  Record;  The 
fire  worm  that  did  so  much  damage  to  the 
apple  foliage  last  year  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  several  orchards  and  is  fast  denuding 
the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  kill  them  in  the  early  morning  before 
they  leave  their  rendezvous.  They  go  each 
evening  back  to  the  tents  where,  with  a 
touch  of  coal  oil,  they  are  easily  extermi- 
nated. The  orchards  that  were  thus  treated 
last  year  are  practically  free  from  these 
worms  the  present  year.  Another  way  to  rid 
the  orchards  is  to  destroy  the  egg  balls  be- 
fore hatching  time. 

Santa  Clara. 

Drier  and  Cannery. — San  Jose  Mercury, 
Sept.  18:  At  Campbell  the  drier  people  are 
busy  with  prunes  and  late  peaches,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  fruit  campaign  will  be  over. 
The  fruit  has  commenced  to  move  forward, 
the  most  of  it  being  hauled  to  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Fruit  Exchange.  A  few  sales  of 
prunes  have  been  reported  at  good  figures. 
Our  orchardists  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
proceeds.  While  the  crop  was  light  in  many 
places  the  prices  offered  are  considered  good 
and  makes  up  for  the  light  crop.  The  Ainsley 
cannery  had  a  very  successful  season  this 
year.  Their  output  is  about  800,000  cans,  an 
increase  of  about  65  per  cent  over  last  year. 
They  have  employed  from  300  to  400  hands 
and  paid  out  $25,000  for  labor. 

Fruit  Prices. — Men-urn,  Sept.  18:  At  the 
rooms  of  the  Farmers'  Club  it  was  stated  that 
for  the  four  sizes  prunes  were  listed  at  3% 
cents  and  4  cents  and  the  largest  size  at 
cents.  Salway  peaches  are  listed  at  $30  per 
ton.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fruit  out  on  the 
ground  now  drying,  and  the  peaches  and 
prunes  have  been  drying  well  until  within 
the  last  few  days,  but  no  serious  trouble  is 
apprehended. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Farmers'  Institute. —  San  Jose  Mercury, 
Sept.  20:  On  the  29th  and  30th  of  November 
a  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  this  city. 
Prof.  Fowler  of  Berkeley,  who  has  the  mat- 
ter in  charge,  was  in  town  yesterday  making 
the  preliminary  arrangements.  He  will  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  from  the  Insti- 
tute, three  from  the  Grange  and  one  from  the 
Floral  Society  to  take  charge  of  the  affair. 
Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  have 
already  been  decided  upon,  namely:  "  Irri- 
gation in  Santa  Clara  County,"  "Engineer- 
ing, Pumps,  etc.,"  "The  Usefulness  of  Bisul- 
phide of  Carbon  in  Destroying  the  Peach 
Borer,"  "The  Birds  That  Are  Useful  and 
Injurious  to  the  Fruit  Producer,''  "What  to 
do  With  Our  Poor  Fruit,"  "  Co-operation  in 
Drying  and  Selling  Fruit."  The  meeting  will 
last  two  days  and  two  evenings  and  three 
professors  from  Berkeley  and  several  from 
Stanford  will  be  present. 

Prune  Drying. — Saratoga  Item,  Sept.  16: 
The  prune  driers  in  this  section  are  very  busy 
with  the  crop.  The  Fruit  Vale  drier  is 
crowded  to  its  full  capacity,  and  is  handling 
some  very  nice  fruit.  Philip  Theasby  will 
handle  about  400  green  tons.  He  has  sold  and 
will  deliver  this  month  100  tons  of  dried 
prunes.  He  says  the  crop  will  be  short;  there 
will  be  plenty  of  the  smaller  sizes,  but  the 
figure  at  which  he  sold  is  much  better  than 
last  year.  W.  D.  Pollard  is  doing  a  larger 
drying  business  than  usual.  E.  L.  Quesne, 
proprietor  of  the  Lincoln  drier,  has  some  fine 
dried  fruit.  He  illustrated  the  superiority  of 
prunes  that  ripened  and  fell  from  the  trees 
over  those  picked  off.  Those  that  ripened  and 
fell  off  were  soft  and  spongy,  though  thor- 
oughly cured,  and  with  the  best  of  color.  The 
ones  that  were  picked  were  harsh  and  bony, 
though  they  had  been  through  the  same  dry- 
ing profess,  and  many  were  off  in  color. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Apple    Crop    and    Prices. — Watsonvllle 
Pajaronian:    The  apple  trees  in  nearly  every 
orchard  are  loaded  to  the  point  of  breaking. 
A  lot  of  Bellefleurs  have  been  contracted  at 


70  cents  per  box  and  upward,  and  Newtowns, 
according  to  size,  from  85  cents  upward. 

Hop  Notes.— Pajaronian,  Sept.  15:  Hop 
picking  is  now  in  full  swing  in  the  ten  yards 
of  this  valley,  and  fourteen  kilns  are  being 
operated.  In  the  old  yards  the  crop  promises 
to  make  a  good  showing  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. In  the  Casserly  district  the  crop  is  mak- 
ing an  improved  showing.  The  crop  will  be 
about  two-thirds  of  that  of  last  year  in  the 
new  yards. 

Solano. 

Sheep  Receipts. — Dixon  Tribune,  Sept.  16: 
A  special  train  of  twenty-two  cars  with  2250 
sheep  arrived  Sunday  evening  from  Orland 
and  were  unloaded  at  this  point.  The  sheep 
were  the  property  of  Eppinger  &  Co.,  and 
were  en  route  to  Ryer  island  from  the  firm's 
Butte  county  range  where  the  feed  is  becom- 
ing scarce.  Another  trainload  is  expected 
here  Monday  evening. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  for  South  Africa.— Republican,  Sept. 
15:  "Nearly  all  our  season's  pack  is  being 
marketed  abroad,"  remarked  the  manager  of 
the  Rose  City  Canning  Company.  "Sonoma 
county  fruits  canned  by  our  establishment 
will  be  eaten  the  coming  year  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe.  We  have  just  filled  an  or- 
der from  K.  deMeer&Zohen  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa.  It  was  for  14,332  cases  of  as- 
sorted orchard  and  small  fruits." 

Grape  Prices.— Republican,  Sept.  12:  Gam- 
litz  &  Dolhugay  have  contracted  for  1800  tons 
of  black  grapes.  They  name  no  special  varie- 
ties, and  agree  to  pay  $9  a  ton  delivered  on 
board  the  cars  at  nearest  railroad  station. 
They  have  bought  400  tons  at  Cloverdale  and 
some  1400  at  and  around  Geyserville.  They 
deduct  4  per  cent  to  cover  shrinkage.  The 
Cloverdale  Wine  Company  are  offering  $(i  and 
$8  a  ton,  the  highest  figure  being  for  dry  wine 
grapes  and  the  lower  for  sweet  wine  varieties. 
They  have  not  bought  very  heavily  at  these 
figures. 

Champion  Hop  Picker.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  The  champion  hop  picker  in  So- 
noma county  this  season  is  Mrs.  Hattie  Pet- 
ross,  who  picked  443  pounds.  She  began  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  finished  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  yards 
of  Nance  Brothers.  John  Mays  picked  411 
pounds  that  day  lb  the  same  length  of  tirre. 

Tobacco  Crop.— Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
Sept.  15:  David  Hetzel  is  building  a  new  to- 
bacco drying  house.  The  plants  have  picked 
up  considerably  during  the  past  two  weeks 
and  are  growing  rapidly.  He  expects  to  har- 
vest after  the  Cuban  fashion  by  cutting  off 
the  top  half  of  each  plant  and  letting  the 
lower  half  remain  a  couple  of  weeks  later  to 
mature. 

Tehama. 

Fine  Wheat  Crop.— Red  Bluff  G'rutse: 
Richard  Owens,  the  well-known  Cottonwood 
farmer,  says  he  has  just  finished  harvesting  a 
splendid  crop  and  has  had  only  one  other  crop 
in  thirty-five  years  to  compare  with  it.  Last 
fall  he  purchased  white  seed  wheat  and  the 
yield  from  it  was  over  twenty  sacks  to  the 
acre,  the  sacks  averaging  156  pounds  each. 
Tulare. 

Orange  Exchange  Incorporated.— Porter- 
ville  Enterprise:  The  Porterville  Fruit,  Ex- 
change has  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
packing  and  selling  citrus  fruits.  The  price 
of  packing  will  be  35  cents,  and  shipments 
will  be  made  through  Westfall  Bros,  on  f.o.b. 
principle.  Capital  stock,  $5000.  The  directors 
and  officers  are:  A.  G.  Schulz,  president;  M. 
Davidson,  vice-president;  H.  F.  Brey,  secre- 
tary; J.  S.  Lewis,  treasurer;  M.  A.  Burgess 
and  James  Wilson.  The  members  of  the  Ex- 
change think  they  will  ship  about  forty  car- 
loads this  season,  and  commence  about  No 
vember. 

Yolo. 

Benefits  of  Irrigation. — Winters  Express, 
Sept.  9:  The  beneficial  effects  of  irrigation 
are  apparent  in  the  orchard  of  S.  J.  Sill. 
There  is  a  row  of  trees  on  which  the  peaches 
are  scarcely  larger  than  walnuts,  having  re- 
ceived no  water.  On  the  trees  that  were 
watered  the  trees  are  of  more  than  average 
size,  many  of  them  being  from  2%  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  while  ample  to  justify  the  expense  of 
irrigation,  is  of  no  greater  importance  than 
the  benefit  to  the  trees.  They  are  fully  as 
vigorous  as  in  ordinary  years,  are  full  of  fruit 
buds,  and  have  made  splendid  summer 
growth.  So  marked  have  been  the  benefits  of 
water  that  Mr.  Sill  has  determined  to  put  in 
a  plant  for  irrigating  next  season. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Crop  Harvested. —  Wheatland  Four 
Corners:  Hop  picking  Is  ended  for '98.  The 
crop  harvested  is  satisfactory,  although  light. 
The  quality  is  excellent  and  our  growers  look 
for  fair  prices.  Several  cars  of  hops  from  the 
Durst  yards  were  loaded  for  shipment  to  Lon- 
don this  week.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments 
will  go  by  the  Sunset  route,  though  D.  P. 
Durst  will  ship  two  trial  carloads  from  Sin 
Francisco  in  steamers  by  the  Isthmus. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Corf 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiee 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  ImpoiiiSU  to  produce  scar  or  blemun. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  8 1 .50  por  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chariei  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  Us  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Price  We  Pay. 


Freedom  ever  was  dearly  bought, 
By  gold  and  silver  and  lives  of  men ; 

In  travail  of  soul  her  gifts  are  sought, 
In  perilous  marches  by  moor  and  fen, 

By  the  desolate  reaches  of  lonely  years, 

By  the  slow,  salt  droppings  of  widow's  tears. 

Kver  for  freedom  the  price  is  great, 
And  paid  must  be  the  utmost  coin. 

Who  serves  at  her  altars,  serves  the  State 
With  beat  of  heart  and  ache  of  loin ; 

Nay,  and  all  need  to  make  men  free 

Are  men  bond-slaves  for  liberty. 

Yet  who  would  hold  his  dearest  back, 
And  who  would  count  his  loss  but  gafn, 

When,  conquering,  white  on  her  inward  track, 
Stern  freedom  comes  to  break  the  chain, 

To  light  earth's  darkness,  to  light  earth's 
gloom, 

To  make  earth's  desert  places  bloom. 

In  cold  and  nakedness  and  thirst, 
In  beat  and  fever  and  mounds  and  strife, 

We  bid  her  foeman  do  their  worst, 
For  freedom  is  heaven,  freedom,  life; 

Whatever  the  price,  that  price  we'll  pay, 

And  God  be  thanked  for  the  dawn  of  day. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  Chance  Acquaintance. 


The  young  man  leaned  comfortably 
up  against  the  bowlder,  if  one  can  lean 
comfortably  up  againist  such  a  hard 
substance,  stretched  his  legs,  scratched 
his  head  for  about  the  fortieth  time, 
and  ejaculated  to  himself: 

"  I  declare,  I  haven't  a  single  thought 
in  my  head  to-day.  Can't  write  a  little 
bit." 

If  you  had  looked  at  the  young  man 
you  would  have  wondered  at  such  a  re- 
mark, for  he  looked  like  a  fellow  of  rare 
intelligence,  and,  moreover,  if  the  face 
is  any  guide  to  what  lies  behind  it,  you 
certainly  would  not  imagine  this  hand- 
some, thoughtful  countenance  to  belong 
to  a  young  idealess  man. 

"  It's  just  as  the  fellows'  say,  the 
only  way  I  can  write  a  story  is  to  sit 
down  at  a  typewriter  as  though  I  were 
hustling  off  something  of  little  import- 
ance, but  which  had  to  be  written. 
Now,  if  I  only  had  an  idea — " 

"  Excuse  me,  but  will  you  please  tell 
me  the  way  to  the  Larches?  I  have 
wandered  along  the  shore  and  around 
so  many  intricate  paths  that  I  have 
quite  lost  my  way." 

Tom  Moore  looked  up  with  the  great- 
est expression  of  surprise  in  his  face 
that  had  happened  there  for  some  time, 
for  he  was  a  young  man  who  boasted 
that  nothing  surprised  him,  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  took  off  his  hat  to  what  he 
mentally  noted  was  the  prettiest  girl 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  stammered: 

"Why,  er — urn — ah — certainly,  cer- 
tainly— the  Larches,  did  you  say? 
Well,  the  fact  is,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  never 
heard  of  the  place  before,  but  I  shall  be 
delighted,"  with  a  profound  how,  "to 
help  you  find  the  place." 

"You  are  very,  very  good,"  the 
pretty  girl  stammered.  She  was  shy 
— all  pretty  girls  are  more  or  less, 
shy,  which,  of  course,  adds  much  to 
their  beauty. 

Well,  we  blush  to  relate  it,  but  that 
good-looking,  thoughtful  young  man, 
who  had  sought  out  this  restful,  shady, 
and  secluded  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
"writing  up"  something,  and  that 
pretty  blushing  girl,  who  had  only 
stopped  to  ask  the  way,  ended  by  seat- 
ing themselves  beside  the  bowlder  and 
enjoying  a  quiet  chat.  Now,  if  the 
place  had  been  different,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  another  season,  and  if 
the  girl  had  been  some  other  girl  and 
the  fellow  some  other  fellow,  we  might 
have  called  this  a  wicked  flirtation; 
but  this  particular  place,  season,  girl, 
and  fellow  make  up  something  wholly 
different — a  chance  acquaintance,  we 
will  call  it. 

She  told  him  about  herself;  she  was 
visiting  her  aunt,  who  had  a  summer 
home,  the  Larches,  and  her  own  home 
was  in  New  York.  He  was  much  in- 
terested, was  this  susceptible  youth 
with  the  earnest  eyes,  and  he  told  her 
about  himself. 

He  was  a  "writer  of  things,''  as  he 
expressed  it.  Wrote  stories,  you 
know,  for  the  magazines — which  were 
accepted — he  could  not  tell  why,  but 
they  were,  and  he  considered  himself 
in  luck,  since  so  many  of  the  "scrib- 
blers "  who  wrote  "  better  stuff  "  had 


their  efforts  returned  with  a  nice  little 
printed  slip  saying  that  the  accompany- 
ing MS.  was  "unavailable." 

Now  the  real  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  young  man  was  a  born 
"writer  of  things."  His  stories  did 
not  cause  those  who  read  them  to  think 
that  their  author  had  been  possessed 
of  a  stray  idea,  upon  which  he  had  en- 
larged and  built  additions,  and  which 
he  had  stretched  out  and  pulled  and 
hauled,  until  the  whole  seemed  a  mass 
of  meaningless  sentences,  with  per- 
haps a  love  scene  or  a  bitter  parting 
thrown  in  to  make  it  "interestingly 
real." 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  have 
an  idea?  " 

"  Have  you  indeed?  Just  what  I  lack. 
Was  just  trying  to  rake  up  one  when 
you  came  around  that  bowlder  there, 
and  gave  me  the  most  delightful  sur- 
prise I  ever  had  in  my  life.  But  tell 
me  all  about  the  idea;  perhaps  it  would 
help  me  out." 

Well,"  she  said,  blushing  at  the 
compliment,  "I  think  that  if  we  take 
that  path  right  up  there  we  shall  reach 
the  Larches." 

"O,  is  that  all?  " 

"Beg  pardon,  what  did  you  say?" 
she  asked,  abstractedly. 

"I  was  saying,  you  know,  that  I  am 
sorry  that  our  conversation  must  end; 
however,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  ter- 
mination of  our  acquaintance.  You 
see,  I'm  sort  of  a  lonely  fellow — came 
up  here  among  strangers  for  a  rest, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  you  better, 
really." 

He  was  standing  beside  her  as  he 
said  this  and  looked  down  into  her 
pretty  face,  and  spoke  the  words  earn- 
estly. Our  demure  maid,  however, 
chose  to  ignore  the  remark,  and  said, 
as  they  were  walking  along: 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered this  path;  it  leads  directly 
into  the  grounds,  and  I  remember  now 
that  Jack  and  I  walked  up  this  way  the 
last  time  he  was  here.  So  stupid  of 
me." 

Tom  said  nothing,  but  he  thought  to 
himself  that  be  wished  that  "Jack," 
whoever  he  was,  had  paid  his  last  visit 
and  wouldn't  come  around  again,  and 
as  for  being  stupid,  why,  she  was  not 
stupid  at  all — she  was  just  the  dearest 
girl,  and  if  he  only  had  money,  she  was 
just  the  kind  of  a  girl  he  would  choose 
for — well,  we  will  not  attempt  to  wan- 
der further  into  his  musings,  but  it 
really  was  strange  that  such  a  bache- 
lorially  inclined  young  man  should  think 
such  things  when  he  had  known  the 
girl  but  a  short  time. 

"I  really  must  hurry,"  she  said 
apologetically;  "have  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  dress  for  dinner,  and  auntie  is 
particular  about  being  on  time.  I — I 
hope  you  will  not  think  me  a  dreadful 
girl  for  talking  just  as  though  I  had 
known  you  a  long  time,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again  in  a  really — well — con- 
ventional way  you  know.  Good-by," 
and  she  held  out  her  hand,  laughing  as 
she  did  so. 

"Good-by,"  he  said. 

Tom  went  along  the  path  a  ways  and 
then  turned  another  direction  back  to 
his  hotel.  He  ate  his  dinner,  and  then 
went  up  to  his  room  to  write.  Strange 
to  say,  he  who  was  so  lacking  of  ideas 
before  was  bubbling  over  with  them 
now,  but  they  all  related  to  his  chance 
acquaintance  of  the  afternoon.  At  last, 
in  despair,  he  "threw  down  his  pen" 
as  fiction  generally  puts  it,  and  went 
down  on  the  veranda  to  have  a  smoke. 

"Well,  Tom  Moore,  I'll  be  - — ." 
(We  shall  have  to  leave  out  the  strong- 
est word.)  "  What  in  thunder  are  you 
doing  up  here?  " 

"Jack!  You  don't  mean  to  say — 
why,  it  really  is  you.  Where  in 
heaven's  name  have  you  been  all  this 
time?    Abroad? " 

"  Well,  I  was  abroad  for  a  time,  you 
know,  but  came  back  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  I've  taken  up  a  studio  in 
town  and  run  down  here  to  see  my  aunt 
once  in  a  while.  To-day,  I  happen  to 
know  that  she  has  a  lot  of  company,  so 
I  thought  I'd  stay  at  the  hotel  and  run 
over  in  the  morning.  How  long  have 
you  been  here?  Do  you  know  anybody? 
Gad!  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  old  chap!  " 

"O,  I've  been  here  a  week  or  so,  rest- 
ing a  bit,  and  writing  now  and  then. 


I'm  still  at  the  same  business,  you 
know — pushing  my  pen." 

"Yes.  I'll  wager  that  you're  mak- 
ing a  success  of  it,  too.  You've  the 
talent  for  that  sort  of  thing,  everybody 
says.  By  the  way,  I'll  have  to  take 
you  over  to  the  Larches  to  meet  my 
aunt  and  sister,  who  is  staying  with 
her.  I've  just  got  the  best  sister  you 
ever  heard  of.  There's  nobody  whom 
I  should  rather  have  to  meet  her  than 
yourself.  I'm  taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  haven't  met  them  yet — or  has 
somebody  taken  you  over?  " 

"No,  I  have  never  been  to  the 
Larches,  and  I  have  not  met  your  sis- 
ter." Tom,  of  course,  said  this  without 
embarrassment,  and  with  the  natural 
ease  of  a  born  liar.  "  But  I  should  like 
to  go,  and  I  should  like  meet  your  sis- 
ter." 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  thought 
that  this  was  the  "Jack"  his  fair  ac- 
quaintance of  the  afternoon  had  men- 
tioned. He  felt  as  though  one  great 
big  barrier,  in  fact,  the  only  one,  was 
removed  from  their  future  friendship. 

The  next  day  Jack  took  Tom  over  to 
meet  his  aunt  and  sister.  You  can 
imagine  the  introduction.  He  went 
over  often  after  that,  and  one  evening, 
a  few  weeks  afterward,  as  they  were 
wandering  through  the  grounds,  Flor- 
ence said  to  him— they  were  engaged 
now: 

"Tom,  do  you  know,  I  just  wor- 
shipped you  that  first  day,  and  ever 
since,  of  course,  but  I've  often  thought 
of  our  first  meeting,  and  if  Jack  ever 
knew,  he  would  lecture  me  for  a  week, 
and  I  do  believe  that  auntie  wouldn't 
look  at  me  if  she  knew.  But,  of  course, 
we'll  never  tell  anything  about  it,  only 
— only  sometimes  I  don't  know  just 
what  to  think  about  myself  for  doing 
that  and — "— W.  G.  Stedman. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Gloves  in  mushroom  shades  are  the 
fad  of  the  hour,  the  newest  tint  being 
called  "oyster." 

Neck  ruches  made  of  very  fine  white 
Brussels  net,  finely  dotted  with  black 
chenille,  are  stylish  and  becoming. 
They  are  finished  with  long,  graceful 
ends. 

Plain  goods  of  all  kinds  will  be  popu- 
lnr  this  fall,  although  checks  and  plaids 
will  also  be  worn  to  some  extent,  not 
only  to  make  entire  costumes,  but  for 
borders  and  facings  on  the  plain  cloths. 

There  is  a  new  design  in  gloves,  pat- 
ented by  a  Michigan  woman.  The 
palm  of  the  hand  and  the  inside  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  are  lined  with 
leather  to  prevent  the  glove  from 
wearing  out  too  soon. 

Ribbon  trimmings  will  be  much  used 
in  autumn  millinery  on  both  bats  and 
toques.  This  is  a  sensible  fashion,  since 
ribbon  is  not  easily  hurt  by  uncertain 
autumn  weather.  The  wide  directoire 
toque  still  remains  popular. 

Black  velvet  buttons  are  the  latest 
Parisian  idea  for  pique  coats  in  white, 
cream  or  biscuit  color.  Indeed,  a 
French  dressmaker  never  neglects  to 
add  black  satin  or  black  velvet  in  one 
way  or  another  as  a  finishing  touch  to 
a  costume  in  these  soft  tints. 

Sleeves  are  being  made  smaller  and 
without  trimming,  except  at  the  wrist. 
Waists  are  elaborate,  with  revers  and 
epaulets,  and  skirts  are  tucked,  ruffled 
and  braided.  Suits  of  cheviot,  covert 
and  cloth  are  braided,  while  silk  and 
cashmere  are  ruffled  or  tucked. 

A  pretty  little  gown  of  tea-rose  pink 
French  zephyr  goods,  with  tiny  raised 
lines  of  white,  worn  by  a  very  pretty 
debutante  at  a  noted  summer  resort, 
is  made  with  one  of  the  popular  two- 
story  skirts,  the  lower  one  cut  with 
a  decided  flare  and  set  on  to  the  upper 
half  with  two  very  small  ruffles  bor- 
dered with  very  narrow  pink  ribbon. 
The  edge  of  the  large  lower  flounce  has 
three  matching  frills.  The  waist  is  in 
surplice  form,  shirred  into  yoke  shape, 
and  also  at  the  waist,  where  a  soft 
pink  silk  sash  is  carried  twice  around 
and  knotted  on  the  left  side  at  the 
back.  Shoulder  ruffles  trimmed  with 
rows  of  the  ribbon  outline  the  yoke, 
and  lace  plaitings  and  folds  of  pink  silk 
form  the  becoming  collar  and  wrist 
trimmings. 


A  Word  to  the  Girls. 


Girls  in  the  country  sometimes  grow 
tired  of  the  quiet  routine  of  farm  work 
and  long  for  the  excitements  and  at- 
tractions of  city  life.  But  life  in  the 
city  is  not  the  public  holiday  it  seems 
to  the  girls  on  their  occasional  visits  to 
town,  says  the  Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Home.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
working  girls  in  the  city  have  an  indefi- 
nitely more  monotonous  existence  than 
the  country  girl  ever  dreamed  of.  You 
get  up  early  and  work  hard,  it  is  true, 
but  the  picnics  you  attend  in  the  sum- 
mer and  the  parties  that  enliven  your 
winter  give  you  social  recreation  and 
change,  while  there  is  always  the  keen- 
est enjoyment  for  those  who  know  how 
to  read  Mother  Nature's  book. 

Think  of  spending  every  working 
day  in  a  dingy  office,  writing  and  figur- 
ing constantly,  with  but  half-a-day's 
vacation  in  three  years,  as  one  girl  I 
know  of  has  done  !  Think  of  spending 
all  the  hot,  dusty  summer  days  at  a 
sewing  machine  in  a  factory  with  the 
ceaseless  clatter  of  hundreds  of  other 
machines  about  you  !  Think  of  walking 
two  miles  to  work,  standing  behind  a 
counter  all  day,  forced  to  smile  and 
smile  though  you  like  a  villain  ought  to 
feel,  and  walking  home  again  at  night ! 
All  these  things  thousands  of  girls  in 
the  city  do. 

One  girl  I  know  stands  and  irons 
ready-made  shirtwaists  all  day,  week 
in  and  week  out.  Where  is  the  variety 
in  her  life  ?  How  would  you  like  to  ex- 
change your  duties  with  them  ?  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a  welcome  relief 
to  them  to  milk  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, churn,  peel  the  potatoes  for  dinner 
out  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and, 
after  the  dinner  work  is  over,  to  sit  in 
the  cool  and  shady  yard,  to  rest  in  the 
hammock  or  take  a  canter  on  the  pony, 
or  in  the  fall  to  go  to  the  woods  in 
search  of  nuts,  and  at  night  to  lie  down 
and  breathe  in  the  sweet-scented  air  of 
the  country,  instead  of  sewer-smells 
and  effluvia  of  dirty  alleys  ? 

How  would  you  like  to  pay  out  of 
your  scant  earnings  for  every  specked 
apple  or  withered  peach  you  ate  ? 
Why,  if  you  lived  in  the  city  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  fruit  that  you  would 
not  pick  up  from  the  ground  now.  How 
would  you  like  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility of  losing  your  place  and  having 
your  income  cut  off  for  a  time,  with  no 
money  to  pay  expenses  that  always  ac- 
cumulate so  fast  ?  Think  of  all  these 
things  before  you  give  up  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  life  of  the  country  with  the 
certainty  of  a  comfortable  home  even  if 
you  do  not  have  ice  cream  and  fried 
chicken  every  day.  To  make  the  best 
of  what  you  have  is  better  than  to 
rush  into  evils  that  you  know  not  of. 


The  Boy  Didn't  Count. 

A  case  was  being  tried  in  court  and 
the  particular  question  at  issue  was  the 
number  of  persons  present  when  a  cer- 
tain event  occurred.  An  honest  but 
simple-minded  German  was  in  the  wit- 
ness box.  He  had  never  taken  an  oath 
before  and  was  not  a  little  discon- 
certed. The  lawyer  who  conducted 
the  cross-examination  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  badgered  him  with  ques- 
tions after  the  manner  of  his  kind. 

"  How  many  did  you  say  there  were 
present  ? "  he  shouted,  bringing  his 
fist  down  upon  the  table  as  though  the 
fate  of  empires  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

"Veil,"  meekly  answered  the  wit- 
ness, "of  course,  I  gould  not  chust 
say,  but  I  dinks  dere  vas  betveen  six 
and  sefen." 

"Tell  the  jury  what  you  mean  by 
that,"  roared  the  lawyer.  "How 
could  there  be  between  six  and  seven  ? 
Were  there  six  or  were  there  seven  ?  " 

"Veil,"  answered  the  witness, 
"  maybe  I  vas  wrong.  Dere  vas  more 
as  six,  but  dere  vas  not  so  much  as 
sefen.    One  vas  a  ferry  little  boy." 


"Great  Scott?"  howled  the  boss. 
"Does  it  take  you  four  hours  to  carry 
a  message  three  squares  and  return  ? 
"W'y,"said  the  new  office-boy,  "you 
told  me  to  see  how  long  it  would  take 
me  to  go  there  and  back  ;  and  I  done 
it." 
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Gems. 


It  is  better  to  be  nobly  remembered 
than  nobly  born. — Ruskin. 

A  child  in  music  is  he  who  hath  not 
learned  music,  and  in  letters,  one  who 
hath  not  learned  letters,  and  in  life, 
one  undisciplined  in  philosophy. — Epic- 
tetus. 

Do  not  punish  me,  Lord,  by  taking 
my  cross  from  me,  but  comfort  me  by 
submitting  me  to  Thy  will,  and  by  mak- 
ing me  to  love  the  cross.  Give  me  that 
by  which  Thou  shall  be  best  served. — 
Fra  Thome. 

By  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good, 
even  when  we  don't  quite  know  what  it 
is,  and  cannot  do  what  we  would,  we 
are  part  of  the  divine  power  against 
evil,  widening  the  skirts  of  life,  and 
making  the  struggle  and  darkness  nar- 
rower.— George  Eliot. 

In  psychological  reflection  the  great- 
est difficulty  is  this  :  that  inner  and 
outer  must  always  be  viewed  in  paral- 
lel lines,  or,  rather  interwoven.  It  is  a 
continual  systole  and  disastole,  and  in- 
spiration and  an  expiration  of  the  liv- 
ing soul.  If  this  cannot  be  put  into 
words,  it  should  be  carefully  marked 
and  noted. — Goethe. 

Prejudice  is  an  equivocal  term,  and 
may  as  well  mean  right  opinions  taken 
upon  trust,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
mind,  as  false  and  absurd  opinions  so 
derived  and  grown  into  it.  The  former 
of  these  will  do  no  hurt;  on  the  con- 
trary, perhaps,  the  very  best  part  of 
education  is  employed  in  the  culture  of 
them. — Bishop  Hurd. 


"Young  man,"  said  the  magistrate, 
severely,  "the  evidence  is  conclusive 
against  you.  You  tried  to  kiss  the 
plaintiff  against  her  will.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  before  sentence  is 
passed  upon  you  ?  " 

"Only  this,  Judge,"  replied  the 
young  man,  who  was  about  as  hand- 
some a  specimen  as  you  could  find  in  a 
day's  journey.  "Only  this,  Judge — 
that  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  I  did  not 
succeed.  When  I  look  upon  the  beauti- 
ful face  and  the  rosy  lips  of  the  plain- 
tiff I  feel  that  if  I  had  succeeded  in 
kissing  her  I  would  have  paid  the  fine 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness." 

"Judge,"  faltered  the  fair  plaintiff, 
"if  you  don't  mind  I  should  like  to 
withdraw  the  charge." 


"Patrick,  the  Widow  Maloney  tells 
me  that  you  have  stolen  one  of  her 
finest  pigs.  Is  that  correct  or  not  ?  " 
"  Yis,  yer  honor."  "What  have  you 
done  with  it?"  "Killed  and  ate  it, 
yer  honor."  "O  Patrick!  Patrick! 
When  you  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  widow  and  her  pig  on  judg- 
ment day,  what  account  will  you  be 
able  to  give  of  yourself  when  the  widow 
accuses  you  of  stealing?"  "Did  you 
say  the  pig  would  be  there,  yer  river- 


ence?"  "  To  be  sure  I  did  ?  "  "Well, 
then,  I'll  say,  'Mrs.  Maloney,  there's 
yer  pig  ! '  "  

An  Economical  Wife. 


In  a  Massachusetts  seaport  town 
there  is  a  retired  sea  captain  who 
makes  a  frequent  boast  that  he  has  the 
"  smartest  woman  along  shore."  New 
instances  of  her  enterprise  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  notice.  The  last  one 
refers  to  an  exploit  by  which  she  saved 
herself  a  doctor's  bill.  The  captain 
tells  the  story  with  relish. 

"  She's  getting  pretty  heavy,"  he  be- 
gins, "  and  now  and  again  she'll  miss 
her  footings.  Well,  not  many  months 
ago  she  missed  it  on  our  stairs  and  fell 
all  in  a  heap  down  three  steps  on  to 
her  side. 

"When  I  got  to  her  she  said,  just  as 
brisk  as  usual:  'Don't  ask  me  if  I've 
hurt  myself,  cap'n,  for  of  course  I  have. 
I  reckon  I've  unjointed  a  bone  in  my 
left  leg,  falling  on  it.  Now,  don't  try 
to  pull  me  up.  Let  me  scramble  round 
a  minute  and  you  go  for  the  doctor.' 

"Well,  the  doctor's  our  next-door 
neighbor,  so  it  didn't  take  long  to  get 
him.  He  looked  her  over  and  said 
there  was  a  bone  somewheres  round 
her  left  hip  that  was  out  of  kilter. 

"At  that  mother  rose  right  up  on 
her  feet  and  toppled  over  the  opposite 
way  from  what  she'd  fallen  downstairs 
and  we  heard  a  kind  of  a  crack. 

"She  looked  up  at  the  doctor  with 
her  mouth  kind  of  whitish,  but  the 
same  '  I  believe  I've  set  that  bone  my- 
self '  old  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
says:  '  I  believe  I've  set  that  bone  my- 
self, doctor,'  and  she  had." — Youth's 
Companion. 


In  one  of  the  Canary  islands  there  is 
a  tree  of  the  laurel  family  that  occa- 
sionally rains  down  in  the  early  evening 
quite  a  copious  shower  of  water  drops 
from  its  tufted  foliage.  The  water 
comes  out  through  innumerable  little 
pores  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  leaves. 


Mrs.  Prentice — ■"  How  do  you  always 
manage  to  have  such  delicious  beef  ?  " 
Mrs.  Bywell — "I  select  a  good,  honest 
butcher,  and  then  stand  by  him." 
Mrs.  Prentice — "  You  mean  that  you 
give  him  all  your  trade  ?  "  Mrs.  By- 
well — "No;  I  mean  that  I  stand  by 
him  while  he  is  cutting  the  meat." 


A  quaint  old  gentleman  of  an  active, 
stirring  disposition  had  a  man  at  work 
in  his  garden  who  was  quite  the  re- 
verse. "Jones,"  said  he,  "did  you 
ever  see  a  snail  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  said 
Jones.  "Then,"  said  the  old  man, 
"you  must  have  met  him;  for  you 
could  never  have  overtaken  him." 


There's  peril  in  the  lover's  kiss, 
The  learned  doctor  said, 

And  full  we  agree  with  this, 
Because  they're  apt  to  wed. 


What  the  Red  Flag  Meant. 

A  man  was  out  driving  one  after- 
noon and  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
Westport.  He  was  jogging  along  the 
road,  taking  things  easy,  more  inter- 
ested in  his  fair  companion  than  in  the 
landscape.  Suddenly  he  pulled  his 
horse  in.  Down  the  road  he  saw  a  red 
flag  fastened  to  a  pole  stuck  in  a  fence 
post.  He  stared  at  it  silently  for  some 
minutes. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  asked  his  companion, 
uneasily. 

"I  can't  make  it  out.  Perhaps  it's 
a  rifle  range.  Maybe  they're  blasting. 
Anyhow,  it's  a  danger  signal,"  he  re- 
plied. 

He  drove  forward  cautiously,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  look  at  the  red 
flag.  There  being  no  visible  evidences 
of  danger,  he  proceeded,  and  saw, 
hitched  to  the  fence  post  by  a  long 
rope,  the  meanest  mule  in  Missouri.  It 
was  hump-backed  and  skinny.  Its 
loose  hide  was  scarred  and  worn  bare 
in  patches.  Its  ears  were  ragged,  and 
its  eyes  were  red.  Its  hoofs  were  ab- 
normally developed.  The  rope  by 
which  it  was  tied  was  short  enough  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  highway — beyond 
that  evidently  was  danger. 

An  old  farmer  sat  on  the  fence  in  the 
shade  of  an  apple  tree  across  the  road. 

"What's  that  flag  for?"  asked  the 
man  who  was  driving. 

"That  flag  means  keep  away  from 
the  mule,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"Then  why  in  thunder  don't  you  tie 
him  up  in  your  barn  or  in  a  field  ?  " 
asked  the  driver. 

"That  mule,"  replied  the  farmer," 
"  is  better  than  a  constable  or  a  bull- 
dog. See  that  patch  of  mushmelons  ? 
The  boys  'round  here  ust  to  skin  that 
patch  most  regular,  an'  I  couldn't  keep 
'em  out.  They'd  win  every  dog  I  set 
to  watchin'  them,  but  they  can't  win 
the  mule.  I  lost  so  much  sleep  watch- 
in'  the  patch  that  I  got  nervous  pros- 
tration. Then  I  thought  of  old  Bill 
there,  and  we  put  him  out.  It  took 
six  neighbors  to  do  it.  He  didn't  want 
the  job.  I  don't  know  how  we're  ever 
goin'  to  get  him  back  again — shoot  the 
rope  in  two,  I  guess.  But  every  one 
about  here  knows  Bill,  an'  you  bet 
them  melons  is  safe  while  he's  there. 
You  see,  his  rope  is  just  long  enough 
to  cover  the  patch.  Well,  so  long." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  physician  says  it  is  a  mistake  to 
use  for  any  burns  from  the  sun's  rays 
creams  and  oils.  Much  better  is  a  free 
application  of  witch  hazel,  which  not 
only  heals  but  hardens  the  skin,  and 
thus  acts  as  both  curative  and  pre- 
ventive. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  dailies  declares 
that  a  woman  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  comfort  of  others  will  not  make 
herself  offensive  to  her  kind  by  wearing 
garments  which  have  been  wrapped  up 
with  "moth  balls  "  or  any  other  of  the 
moth  preventives  which  exhale  such 
disagreeable,  even  nauseating,  odors. 

If  a  slight  stiffening  is  desired  in 
summer  dresses,  rice  water  may  be 
used  in  their  laundering.  A  pound  of 
rice  is  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
the  dress  rinsed  in  this  before  being 
dried.  The  best  laundresses  do  not  al- 
low delicate  summer  dresses  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  rolling  them  instead  in  a  cloth, 
and  letting  them  remain  until  nearly 
dry,  when  they  are  ironed. 

Careful  housekeepers  slip  a  long, 
round  cover  open  at  both  ends  over  the 
feathers  of  a  good  duster,  and  keep  it 
standing,  brush  uppermost,  when  not 
in  use.  The  cover  is  simply  a  narrow, 
deep  cuff  of  ticking,  hemmed  top  and 
bottom.  This  not  only  keeps  the  duster 
from  getting  dusty,  but  preserves  the 
spring  and  life  of  the  feathers.  It  is 
the  care,  and  not  the  use  of  utensils, 
that  determine  their  length  of  service. 

Spots  and  marks  on  woolen  gowns 
are  easily  removed  by  rubbing  them 
well    with    a    cake    of  magnesia. 


Hang  the  gowns  away  for  a  day; 
or  two,  and  then  brush  them  thor- 
oughly. If  the  spot  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared,  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Other  gowns  besides  those  of 
wool  can  often  be  cleaned  by  this 
means,  and  laces  that  are  slightly 
soiled  are  freshened  by  rubbing  th<enn 
well  with  magnesia  and  allowing  it  to> 
remain  on  the  lace  for  a  short  time. 

All  wool  cloth  for  dresses  or  any  other 
purpose  of  clothing  should  be  shrunk 
before  it  is  made  up.  The  easiest  way 
to  shrink  it  is  to  lay  cotton  cloths 
wrung  out  in  cold  water  between  the' 
folds  of  the  wool  cloth,  and  roll  the- 
whole  up  tightly.  Leave  it  in  a  cool 
place  over  night,  and  in  the  morning 
take  out  the  damp  cotton  and  press  the 
wool  cloth  dry  on  the  wrong  side.  Be 
careful,  however,  not  to  press  out  the 
fold  of  the  cloth. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Raspberry  Shrub. — Take  two  quarts 
of  raspberries  and  add  to  them  one  pint 
of  cider  vinegar.  Let  them  remain  in 
the  vinegar  twenty-four  hours,  using  an 
earthen  vessel,  after  which  mash  and 
strain.  For  each  pint  of  juice  add  one 
pound  of  sugar;  boil  twenty  minutes; 
skim  and  bottle  when  cold.  Very  useful 
in  many  kinds  of  sickness. 

Blackberry  Jelly — Use  the  low, 
wild  blackberries.  Mash  them,  and  heat 
slowly,  until  the  juice  is  all  drawn  out. 
Then  squeeze  through  a  cheese  cloth, 
and  drip  through  a  flannel  strainer. 
Allow  a  scant  cup  of  sugar  to  every 
cup  of  juice.  Boil  the  juice  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  add  the  hot  sugar,  and  boil 
until  it  thickens,  when  poured  on  a  cool 
plate. 

Summer  Squash.  —  Use  only  very 
young,  tender  squashes.  Wash  and  cut 
off  the  stem;  lay  them  in  a  kettle  with 
barely  water  enough  to  keep  them  from 
burning  and  cook  until  tender.  Drain 
and  let  the  water  boil  down  to  a  thick 
syrup;  add  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cut  the  squash  in  portions  for  serving, 
and  pour  the  seasoned  sauce  over  it. 
In  this  way  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
squash  is  retained. 

To  Pickle  Peaches. — For  seven 
pounds  of  fruit  take  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  good 
vinegar;  add  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon  tied  up  in  a  cloth, 
and,  when  boiling  hot,  add  a  few  of  the 
peaches  at  a  time,  until  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Remove 
them  as  fast  as  cooked,  being  careful 
that  they  do  not  overcook;  place  them 
in  a  jar,  boil  down  the  syrup  until  it 
will  just  cover  the  peaches,  then  cover 
securely,  and  they  will  keep  without 
trouble,  and  are  simply  delicious. 

Vienna  Orange  Cream. — Put  half 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  a  small  saucepan 
with  half  a  gill  of  cold  water;  let  it 
stand  till  soft;  then  add  half  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water;  set  the  saucepan  over  the 
fire  and  stir  till  dissolved;  then  remove 
and  set  aside.  In  the  meantime  stir 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  six  table- 
spoonfuls  to  a  cream;  add  by  degrees 
half  a  pint  of  orange  juice  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice;  add  lastly 
the  gelatine.  Continue  to  stir  till 
thick;  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
then  add  slowly,  while  heating  con- 
stantly, the  orange  mixture  to  the 
beaten  white;  rinse  out  a  form  with 
cold  water,  pour  in  the  cream  and  set 
aside  till  cold  and  firm,  then  serve. 


An  amusing  tale  is  told  by  a  country 
doctor  in  England.  He  had  been 
attending  for  a  considerable  period  a 
parson,  and,  according  to  custom,  now 
fortunately  becoming  antiquated  there, 
attending  him  gratis.  When  in  due 
the  parson  died  the  widow  wrote  to  in- 
quire how  much  the  doctor  would  allow 
her  for  the  medicine  bottles. 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  tJieir  chimneys  tc 
break. 

Write  Macbeth  Pmiburf  h  Pm 


For  croup, 

.asthma,  bronchitis,  or  whooping  cough,  there  is  no  remedy 
so  sure  and  safe  as  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  From  the 
first  dose  its  healing  influence  is  manifest.  The  sufferer  who 
has  been  kept  awake  by  the  cough  falls  into  a  restful 
sleep,  and  awakes  strong  and  refreshed.  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  specific  for  all  pulmonary 
complaints.  Physicians  praise  and  prescribe  it.  _ 
It  is  now  put  up  in  half  size  bottles  at  half  price,  50c. 

"  One  of  my  children  had.croup.  One  night  I  was  startled  by  the  child's 
hard  breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it  strangling.  It  had  nearly 
ceased  to  breath.  Having  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in 
the  house,  I  gave 'the  child  three  doses  at  short  intervals,  and  anxiously 
wai'  '  results.  From  the  moment  the  Pectoral  was  given  the  child's 
bre  ;  grew  easier,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  sleeping  quietly  and 
breau....g  naturally.  The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  saved  its  life."—  C.  J.  Wooldeige,  Worthen,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco.  Sept.  21,  1398. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 


Dec. 


61'*® 
63  v* 
634® 

62*® 


62* 

63 
62* 


62* 
63% 


Wednesday  I  64'4®  64ff 

Thursday   66«f  66?, 

Friday...   ^%®  65* 

Saturday   *}Ht3  65* 

Monday   «»f  «* 

Tuesday   65  ®  t>6* 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week:  c   t  n.. 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5"  ?^d    &s  3*d 


Thursday. 


5s  9^d 


SUd 
IV1 

tffd 
4*d 
4>id 


1  22*@1  22}< 
1  23*®  


Friday"*.".'   5s  9^d 

S::::::::::::::::::^:  S$ 

Tuesday   58  lu^d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows :  _ 

Dec. 

Thursday  »1  Wif\  >?* 

Friday   1  ^'^ni  !?••» 

Saturday   •  17  W  ^ 

Monday   I  I**""1  17 

Tuesday   1  l»Vi®l  If. 

Wednesday   1  WS@1  21 

Wheat. 

Further  improvement  has  been  developed 
in  the  wheat  market.  Not  only  is  there  a 
firmer  feeling,  but  values  are  higher,  both 
for  actual  wheat  and  for  options.  The  cause 
given  for  the  improvement  by  speculative 
operators  is  that  shorts  are  filling.  Shorts 
may  be  covering  their  contracts,  but  there  is 
another  and  much  more  substantial  reason  for 
the  advance,  viz.,  that  producers  in  most  in- 
stances refuse  to  sell  at  the  extremely  low 
and  unprofitable  prices  lately  established. 
The  most  marked  advance  of  the  week  was  in 
Liverpool  market  for  near  deliveries,  Sep- 
tember wheat  showing  a  gain  of  6>4c  per 
cental.  In  Chicago  September  wheat  ad- 
vanced about  2%c  per  bushel,  and  December 
about  l'4c.  The  improvement  here  was  about 
2%c  per  cental,  both  in  price  of  actual  grain 
and  on  Call  Board. 

The  export  movement  of  wheat  from  this 
port  bids  fair  to  make  a  very  poor  showing  the 
current  month,  the  first  half  of  September 
having  passed  without  a  single  clearance.  A 
year  ago  the  outward  movement  was  heavy. 
During  the  week  in  September,  1897,  corre- 
sponding with  the  present  one,  eight  wheat 
cargoes  were  cleared  from  this  port,  and  the 
total  wheat  shipments  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  September  last  year  aggregated 
67,000  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $2,110,000. 
This  is  in  decidedly  striking  contrast  with 
the  current  month,  less  than  100  tons  having 
thus  far  gone  outward.  There  will  in  all 
probability  be  some  wheat  clearances  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  but  that  the  ag- 
gregate will  be  anything  other  than  light  is 
not  to  be  expected.  The  freight  market  for 
deep-sea  ships  is  showing  weakness,  and  this  is 
likely  to  inure  more  or  less  to  the  benefit  of 
wheat  in  the  near  future.  An  iron  ship  was 
announced  chartered  the  past  week  for  mis- 
cellaneous cargo  to  Liverpool  or  London  at 
22s  6d,  which  is  equivalent  to  25s  to  Cork,  U. 
K.,  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  the  latter  being  the 
customary  option  as  to  destination  granted  on 
ships  taken  for  wheat.  A  subsequent  charter 
was  reported  at  28s  9d  to  Cork  for  orders, 
usual  option,  but  it  was  of  a  small  vessel  and 
in  every  way  especially  desirable.  A  year  ago 
ocean  freights  were  about  2s  tid  higher  than 
at  this  date,  the  difference  being  equivalent 
to  60c  per  long  ton.  Prospects  are  favorable 
for  still  lower  ocean  freights  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, particularly  if  the  Government  re- 
leases most  of  the  steamers  now  engaged  as 
transports,  which  it  is  likely  to  do  before  long. 
Owing  to  the  Klondike  rush  being  practically 
ended,  a  number  of  tramp  steamers  engaged 
in  that  trade  are  now  seeking  other  business. 

California  Milling  M  17*@1  25 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*@1  15 

Oregon  Valley  •••  1  12*@1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  10  ®1  15 

Oft  qualities  wheat   1  10  @l  12* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  »1.16%@1.81. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.205i@1.23^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.19%® 
1.21;  May  1899,  VLSB^O  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations   8s5d<aKs6d  6s2d®6s3d 

Freight  rates   27*®30s  25@27*s 

Local  market  »1.55@1.58fc  81.12*@1.17* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


Beyond  a  slightly  better  undertone,  the 
market  remains  virtually  the  same  as  at  date 
of  former  review.  Supplies  are  fairly  liberal 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  with  offerings 
largely  the  product  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton mills.  While  there  is  a  moderate  export 
trade,  mainly  to  China  and  Central  America, 
the  movement  outward  is  not  so  large  as  a 
few  months  ago. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  (JO 

Superflne,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40®3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  'JO 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 


Barley. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  effected  in 
quotable  rates  since  last  review.  With 
values  on  a  higher  plane  than  for  any  other 
cereal,  buyers  are  naturally  slow  in  taking 
hold,  either  on  local  account  or  for  export. 
There  Is  some  barley  going  aboard  ship  for 
Europe,  however,  mostly  good  average  Wash- 
ington product,  ranking  as  high-grade  feed  on 
this  market,  and  more  of  the  same  will  doubt- 
less go  afloat  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  if  not  later  in  the  season.  One  oper- 
ator is  said  to  be  about  10,000  tons  short  on 
contracts  of  December  barley,  and  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  market  down. 
It  is  invariably  easier  to  depress  than  to  build 
up  prices,  but  the  dealer  in  question  has  not 
so  far  met  with  any  special  success  in  break- 
ing the  market.  It  is  deplorable  that  it  is 
possible  under  any  conditions  for  manipulators 
to  shape  values  In  their  favor  by  sheer  force 
of  coin.  Trading  in  the  speculative  market 
was  far  from  being  brisk,  but  prices  averaged 
a  little  higher  than  previous  week.  The  best 
figure  of  the  week  for  Dec.  feed  was  $1.20%, 
which  was  realized  to-day  (Wednesday)  and 
yesterday. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  17*®1  20 

Feed,  fair  to  good  115  @1  17* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  22*@1  27* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  »1. 17%®1.20%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $      @— . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  "Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.20® 

I.  20%;  May,  1899,  t  @  . 

Oats. 

New  crop  oats  are  arriving  quite  freely  from 
the  North,  especially  from  Oregon,  and  the 
market  continued  devoid  of  strength.  Prices 
are  much  lower  than  at  this  date  last  year, 
and  still  it  is  impossible  to  secure  custom  at 
current  rates,  low  as  they  are,  for  all  the  oats 
offering.  Large  quantities  are  being  stored 
to  await  a  more  favorable  market  later  on. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  pressure  to 
realize  will  be  much  less  pronounced  in  about 
sixty  or  ninety  days  than  it  is  at  present.  At 
close,  market  showed  more  firmness. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  20  ®1  22* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  17* 

White,  poor  to  fair  110  ®1  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  17* 

Milling  1  17*®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  22*@1  27* 

Black  Russian    @  

Red    ®  

Corn. 

Receipts  of  Eastern  corn  are  showing  de- 
crease, but  this  is  being  offset  to  some  extent 
by  arrivals  of  new  crop  California  product. 
While  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm, 
choice  to  select  qualities  arc  not  obtainable  at 
any  easier  figures  than  for  several  weeks 
past.  For  damp  or  otherwise  seriously  de- 
fective stock,  less  than  inside  quotations 
might  have  to  be  accepted  to  effect  prompt 
sale. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  22*@1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  105  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fib   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Market  is  devoid  of  improvement,  demand 
being  slow  at  unchanged  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*®  1  20 

Buckwheat. 

A  small  quantity  came  to  hand  this  week, 
being  the  first  receipts  of  the  current  season. 
While  the  market  is  moderately  firm,  there 
are  not  many  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  175  @1  80 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans- 
There  were  tolerably   large  receipts  of 
beans  during  a  portion  of  the  week,  over 

II,  000  sacks  arriving  on  Monday,  being  mostly 
Limas  en  route  to  the  East.  Limas  are  rul- 
ing slightly  firmer  at  primary  points,  but 
jobbing  rates  are  without  radical  change. 
In  the  local  market  there  is  no  active  trading 
in  either  old  or  new  crop  beans,  but  such 
trasfers  as  are  effected  are  at  values  much 
the  same  as  were  current  immediately  prior 
to  last  report.  Values  on  white  varieties  are 
being  much  better  sustained  than  on  colored. 
Bayos  are  the  weakest  on  the  list  and  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  too  much  booming 
last  season  on  Klondike  account. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  80  ®1  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  25  @2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

Reds   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25   @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Boans   1  60   ®1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  bean  market  in  the  East,  according  to 
late  advices  by  mall,  is  outlined  as  follows  by 
a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60  lb.  bushel : 

The  same  general  features  noted  for  the  past 
two  weeks  still  prevail.  Home  trade  buyers  have 
needed  no  more  stock;  and  while  exporters  have 
been  shipping  some  lots  that  were  bought  awhile 
ago,  the  new  purchases  have  been  small  and  but 
few  of  them.  There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off 
in  receipts,  and  reports  regarding  the  crop  have 
been  quite  unfavorable,  as  a  rule,  but  some  holders 
have  been  anxious  to  do  more  business  and  have 
shaded  prices  from  time  to  time.  At  the  close 
choice  Marrow  are  offering  at  i\  65fS1.67*,  and  the 
outside  figure  is  extreme.  Medium  and  Pea  have 
been  especially  dull  and  have  declined  fully  5c; 
the  latter  can  now  be  bought  easily  at  81.20,  and 
best  marks  of  Medium  are  now  seeking  custom  at 


81.25.  It  looks  as  If  round  lots  might  be  bought  for 
less.  Exporters  have  filled  an  occasional  order 
for  Red  Kidney  at  81.90  f.  o.  b. ;  some  choice  stock 
Is  offering  on  the  open  market  at  8185  and  off 
grades  for  less.  Scarcely  any  inquiry  for  White 
Kidney  or  Yellow  Eye.  and  feeling  easy.  Stock  of 
Turtle  Soup  Is  very  light,  and  though  not  often 
sought  for  values  are  firm.  All  of  the  Lima  that 
were  offering  at  82.25  were  picked  up  quickly  and 
the  market  has  since  recovered,  some  holders  ask- 
ing more  than  we  quote,  viz.,  82.30.  Exporters 
have  continued  to  take  some  green  and  Scotch 
peas,  which  has  held  prices  steady. 

Dried  Peas. 

New  crop  Green  and  Niles  are  arriving  in 
moderate  quantity,  principally  from  the  Hum- 
boldt section.  The  market  is  rather  firm  for 
choice,  especially  for  Green  Dried,  some  sales 
of  the  latter  having  been  effected  at  a  moder- 
ate advance  on  top  quotations.  The  crop  will 
be  decidedly  lighter  than  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acreage  having  been  materially 
reduced. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  90  ®2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  50  @1  65 

Wool. 

Dullness  is  as  fully  pronounced  in  this  mar- 
ket as  at  date  of  last  report.  Buyers  are  dif- 
ficult to  find,  manufacturers  continuing  the 
former  complaint  that  they  are  unable  to  find 
a  profitable  outlet  for  their  goods.  Asking 
prices  for  wool  cannot  cannot  be  termed  high, 
as  foreign  stock  cannot  be  laid  down  for  same 
figures.  It  does  seem  as  though  a  change  for 
the  better,  at  least  in  the  way  of  movement, 
would  be  among  the  events  of  the  near 
future.  A  big  sale  of  wool,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth,  was  recently  made  in  Bos- 
ton, but  as  it  was  transacted  by  underwrit- 
ers, the  wool  being  salvage  from  a  fire,  the 
sale  is  without  the  significance  which  would 
attach  to  it  had  the  same  transfer  been 
effected  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  trade. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®  14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  ®12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  ®14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition    10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®ll 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @'l 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  t 

Hops. 

New  are  arriving  from  various  points  in 
this  State,  but  not  as  yet  in  very  large  quan- 
tity. Increased  receipts  are  expected  in  the 
near  future,  when  Oregon  and  Washington 
will  also  be  forwarding.  The  yield  will  not 
come  up  to  early  expectations,  however,  as 
growers  so  far  as  heard  from  all  report  a 
shortage,  running  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Holders  are  contending  for  full  current  quo- 
tations or  more,  but  buyers  are  not  respond- 
ing freely. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   9  ®13 

Recent  advices  by  mall  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  regarding  the  hop 
market : 

Picking  has  been  in  full  blast  in  this  Stale  this 
week;  and  though  some  heavy  storms  have  passed 
over  the  hop-growing  sections,  they  have  done  no 
further  serious  damage.  The  Humphreys  that 
have  come  in  so  far  have  not  shown  quality  to  the 
satisfaction  of  buyers,  and  sales  are  slow.  The 
purchases  in  the  interior  have  been  at  14®15c. 
More  will  be  known  about  the  quality  of  the  late 
crop  next  week.  From  the  reports  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  yards  of  the  State,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  yield  will  not  fall  much 
short  of  last  year.  Some  bids  are  being  made  on 
certain  growths,  but  not  much  business  transpires. 
Those  who  are  most  conversant  with  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  coast  believe  that  the  shortage  from 
last  year  in  the  three  producing  States  will  be 
about  10  per  cent.  California  showing  the  largest 
reduction.  Not  many  samples  are  shown  as  yet, 
but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  Oregons  it  looks  as 
if  the  quality  will  come  up  to  the  far-famed  reputa- 
tion of  '96.  Picking  is  well  under  way,  the  more 
northerly  sections  being  reached  this  week.  Very 
favorable  weather  in  England  has  improved  the 
yards,  but  according  to  latest  cable  reports  we 
lean  to  our  last  week's  estimate  of  £200.000  old 
duty,  maximum.  Germany  has  cut  down  previous 
estimates  and  now  expects  20  to  25  percent  less 
than  last  year,  which  was  a  short  crop.  Regard- 
ing the  local  market,  there  are  no  now  features  to 
report.  Trade  moves  along  slowly,  and  while 
some  holders  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situ- 
ation, others  are  meeting  what  littledemand  there 
Is  at  about  quoted  prices. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  hay  mar- 
ket will  show  better  condition  at  an  early 
date,  but  no  very  great  improvement  has 
been  developed  the  current  week,  quotable 
values  remaining  close  to  those  last  noted. 
Receipts  were  again  heavy,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  hay  was  made  up  of  mixed  instead 
of  straight  lots,  showing  that  In  some  produc- 
ing sections  stocks  are  being  cleaned  up. 
Choice  hay  has  been  and  will  continue  scarce 
throughout  the  season,  but  that  the  supply  of 
common  grades  will  prove  inadequate  for  the 
demand  is  doubtful.  Straw  of  desirable  qual- 
ity is  finding  custom  at  current  rates  about 
as  rapidly  as  it  arrives. 

Wheat  13  00®  17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®  16  00 

Oat   11  50®  15  00 

Barley  II  00®  12  50 

Timothy  00®  13  00 

Alfalfa  .  10  50®12  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  *  bale   30®  60 

Mlllstnffs. 

Market  was  liberally  supplied  with  Bran 
and  Middlings,  and  absence  of  firmness  was  as 
prominent  a  featurs  of  the  market  as  previous 
week.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were,  in 
the  main,  very  steadily  held. 

Bran,  «  ton  14  00®15  50 

Middlings  16  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  00@25  50 

Cornmeal  84  00®24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 


Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  description. 
In  the  case  of  some  varieties,  inactivity  is  due 
more  to  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  than 
to  lack  of  demand,  especially  Is  this  so  as  re- 
gards Mustard  seed  and  Flaxseed.  In  quot- 
able values  there  are  no  changes  of  conse- 
quence to  record. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — ®— 

Flax  i  75<ai2  oo 

Pur  lb 

Canary     2*®2* 

Rape  3  ®3* 

Hemp  *K«MM 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5*®6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  grain  bag  market  is  quiet,  it  being  too 
late  for  much  business  on  account  of  the  cur- 
rent season  and  too  early  for  trading  on  ac- 
count of  the  requirements  of  1899.  Liberal 
rains  would  be  apt  to  be  followed  by  active 
inquiry  for  next  season's  bags.  Quotable 
values  for  all  bags  quoted  herewith  remain 
unchanged.  Trade  In  Wool  Sacks,  Bean  and 
Fruit  bags  is  of  a  light  order. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x30,  spot  4  62*@1  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  ®27 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4Jt 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  meeting  with  fair  custom,  but  at 
no  improvement  on  last  quoted  rates.  Pelt 
market  is  slow  and  inclines  against  sellers. 
Tallow  is  moving  In  moderate  fashion  at  same 
range  of  values  current  for  several  weeks  past. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..  — ®  9  — ®  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8*  — ®  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  9         — ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®8*         — @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  ®  8*       — ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9         _«  s 

Dry  Hides   — ®16         — ®12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5  — ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17         —  ®13 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  largo  I  6u®2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small  1  00®  I  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  80  ®l  U0 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  30  ®40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  20  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  20  ®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter   — ®10 

Elk  Hides  .'.  10  ®12 

Tallow,  good  quality  3*@— 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  2ii 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  SO  ®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®io 

Honey. 

There  were  fair  receipts  this  week  from 
southern  coast  sections,  but  stocks  in  store 
are  light,  especially  of  desirable  Extracted. 
Values  remain  quotably  as  before,  with  tone 
of  market  firm. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   0*®  t% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*®  6 

White  Comb,  it  frames   9  ®  9* 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8* 

Beeswax. 

Offerings  are  light  and  are  apt  to  continuo 
so  during  the  balauce  of  the  season.  Prices 
are  being  well  sustained. 

Fair  to  choice,  H  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  market  was  not  overstocked  with  de- 
sirable qualities  and  steady  rates  prevailed. 
Mutton  was  in  ample  supply  for  current  re- 
quirements, but  was  not  quotably  lower. 
Hog  market  declined  under  increased  offer- 
ings, but  was  firm  at  the  reduced  rates  and 
may  soon  recover. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   0  @— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6*o;  wethers   0*ffi— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  ®  41a 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3K®  3*, 

Hogs,  large  bard   4  ®— 

Hogs,  feeders    8  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *H9  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   0  ®  6* 

Lamb,  Spring,  ft  lb   7  ®  7* 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  were  much 
lighter  than  during  previous  week,  only  two 
carloads  coming  on  the  market  since  last  re- 
view. Neither  were  receipts  from  California 
points  of  heavy  volume,  but  demand  from  re- 
tailers and  consumers  was  not  so  active  as 
preceding  week,  and  market  for  ordinary  run 
of  offerings  lacked  firmness.  A  few  extra  large 
Chickens,  big  and  fat  Ducks,  and  Turkey  Gob- 
blers of  high  grade,  brought  comparatively 
good  prices. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f  lb  13  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  15  ®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00®5  (K> 

Roosters,  old  4  25®  1  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50® 5  50 

Fryers  4  00®4  5o 

Broilers,  large  3  S0®4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  3  00®5  00 

Ducks,  old  3  00®3  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair  I  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®  

Batter. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of  fresh 
butter  for  this  late  date,  the  arrivals  being 
mainly  from  the  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  sec- 
tion. The  market  for  choice  to  select  fresh 
was  no  higher  than  previous  week,  nor  could 
it  be  termed  particularly  firm,  although  a  few 
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favorite  marks  brought  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions. The  demand  at  full  current  rates,  how- 
ever, was  rather  limited.  Packed  butter  of 
various  grades  was  offered  freely  and  at  fully 
as  easy  figures  as  previously  quoted. 

Creamery  extras,     lb  26  @27 

Creamery  firsts  25  @26 

Creamery  seconds  24  @ — 

Dairy  select  24  @— 

Dairy  seconds  18  @22 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  13  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  @21 

Pickled  Roll  20  @21 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Stiff  prices  are  being  realized  for  mild  new 
cheese  of  line  quality,  such  being  in  very  slim 
suPply,  with  no  likelihood  of  stocks  of  this 
sort  proving  cumbersome  for  some  months  to 
come.  Market  throughout  is  firm,  but  is  more 
especially  so  for  choice  to  select  new. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  Hhi@— 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10^@12H 

Eggs. 

Further  advances  in  values  have  been  es- 
tablished since  last  review  for  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  with  receipts  of  this  description  very 
light  and  insufficient  for  the  existing  demand. 
Sales  of  fancy,  uniformly  large  and  white, 
were  made  in  a  small  way  up  to  33c,  but  most 
of  the  business  in  fresh  stock  was  within 
range  of  28@31c.  Eastern  and  cold  storage 
eggs  were  in  ample  supply,  and  values  for 
these  were  at  a  comparatively  low  range. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 32  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .27  @31 

California,  good  to  choice  store  18  @22 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  17  @22 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  remained  fairly  steady,  but 
demand  was  not  very  brisk.  Heavy  inroads 
have  been  made  on  the  crop  in  this  State  by 
the  recent  large  shipments  to  Australia.  Con- 
signments of  liberal  proportions  from  Oregon 
are  looked  for  at  an  early  day.  Green  Corn  is 
about  out  of  market,  the  season  for  this  vege- 
table being  practically  ended.  Tomatoes  were 
not  in  very  heavy  supply  and  brought  toler- 
ably fair  figures,  but  not  so  high  as  previous 
week.  Most  other  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  ample  stock,  values  in  the  main  continuing 
close  to  the  prices  last  quoted. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  ^  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  %  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  $  p>   2&@  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  ft   2@  3 

Beans,  Refuge,  f»  ft   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  V  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50@  — 

Corn,  Green,     sack   75®  1  00 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   30®  40 

Cucumbers,  H»  small  box   20®  25 

Egg  Plant,  f>  large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  V  ft   2®  W 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f-  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f!  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   60®  75 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   3®  3H 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   25®  40 

Peppers,  Bell,     large  box   35®  50 

Pickles,  No.  1,  ft  box   75@  1  00 

Pickles,  No.  2,  ft  box   50®  65 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ft  box     — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ft  large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,  ft  large  box   40®  65 

Tomatoes,  ft  small  box   25®  40 

Potatoes. 

Market  showed  much  the  same  healthy  tone 
as  preceding  week,  with  no  surplus  of  offer- 
ings, not  even  of  fair  to  medium  grades. 
Values  continued  quotably  in  same  position  as 
at  date  of  last  issue.  Small  lots  of  Burbanks 
are  arriving  from  Oregon,  but  they  are  not 
yet  quotable,  it  being  the  exception  where 
they  are  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desirable. 
Choice  Oregon  potatoes  will  be  arriving  freely 
in  about  a  month.  Sweets  brought  fairly 
steady  prices. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   55®  70 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl   75@1  00 

Burbanks,  San  Leandto   — @  — 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   60®  75 

9weet  River,  ft  cental  1  25®  1  50 

Sweet  Merced  .'  1  50®  1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  aggregate  of  fresh  fruit  receipts  is 
showing  further  reduction,  with  the  falling 
off  in  arrivals  most  marked  in  Pears  and 
Peaches.  The  season  for  Bartlett  Pears  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Choice  Bartletts, 
desirable  for  canning  or  for  shipment,  are 
bringing  as  good  figures  as  have  been  current 
at  any  previous  date  this  season.  Peaches 
were  favored  with  a  steady  market,  choice  to 
select  selling  to  good  advantage.  Inferior 
stock  was  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  and  values  consequently 
were  at  a  narrower  range,  inside  quotations 
being  advanced.  Plums  ruled  fully  as  low  as 
last  quoted,  although  not  in  very  heavy  sup- 
ply. Offerings  proved  more  than  ample,  how- 
ever, for  the  existing  demand.  The  Apple 
market  was  lightly  3tocked  with  choice  to 
fancy,  these  bringing  good  prices,  and  medium 
to  common  qualities  were  in  only  moderate 
supply,  but  inquiry  for  latter  sort  was  slow. 
Grapes  arrived  rather  freely,  more  especially 
the  ordinary  Black  varieties,  and  market  for 
latter  kind  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers.  Choice 
Muscat  sold  to  better  advantage  than  ordi- 
nary Black,  being  more  in  favor  with  con- 
sumers. Select  Isabella  brought  tolerably 
good  prices.  Wine  Grapes  arrived  in  a  small 
way  and  some  Sonoma  Zinfandels  wet  at  $15 
per  ton.    Values  for  Watermelons  were  toler- 


ably well  sustained,  with  weather  favorable 
for  this  fruit.  Berries  of  the  various  kinds  in 
season  which  went  to  the  retail  and  family 
trade  brought  figures  averaging  fully  up  to 
the  best  of  previous  week,  but  bids  from  can- 
ners  were  low  and  in  some  cases  less  than 
lowest  quotation. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  60-ft.  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  60-lb.  box          30®  50 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   30®  65 

Currants,  ft  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  50 

Gooseberries,  ft  ft   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ft  crate   65®  90 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ft  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  White,  ft  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  ft  box  and  crate..     30®  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ft  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ft  ton  14  00@15  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  box   — @  — 

Nectarines,  White  ft  box   — @  — 

Mutmeg  Melon,  ft  box   20®  30 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Green,  Bartlett,  ft  ton  40  00@60  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ft  large  box   50®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  50®  3  60 

Peaches,  ft  box   40®  85 

Peaches,  Cling,  good  to  choice,  ft  ton.  .30  00®65  00 
Peaches,  Freestone,  good  to  choice,  ton. 25  00@40  00 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ft  box   25®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  drawer   — @  — 

Plums,  large,  ft  ton  15  00@,20  00 

Prunes,  ft  box  or  crate   30®  60 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   7  00®  9  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   — ®  — 

Watermelons,  per  100    8  00@20  00 

Whortleberries,  ft  lb   7®  9 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits,  not  much  change  has  been  developed 
since  last  review,  but  the  general  condition  is 
better.  There  is  more  doing,  mainly  in  as- 
sorted carloads  on  Eastern  account,  with  val- 
ues showing  no  appreciable  or  quotable  change 
from  the  figures  last  given.  Peaches  are  of- 
fering more  freely  than  any  other  variety, 
aside  from  Prunes,  but  market  for  choice  to 
fancy  stock  is  not  showing  any  weakness.  To 
secure  prompt  custom  on  the  more  ordinary 
qualities  of  Peaches,  in  some  instances  mod- 
erate concessions  to  buyers  have  to  be  granted. 
Prune  market  in  this  center  is  not  showing 
any  special  activity,  but  values  show  steadi- 
ness, especially  for  the  larger  sizes,  which  are 
going  to  be  in  very  limited  stock,  this  year's 
crop  running  heavily  to  small  Prunes.  That 
the  small  sizes  will  incline  in  favor  of  buyers 
late  in  the  season,  with  large  Prunes  slightly 
higher  than  at  present,  is  altogether  proba- 
ble. Apples  are  being  rather  firmly  held  here, 
but  the  tendency  lately  in  the  East  has  been 
to  easier  prices.  Eastern  Apples  are  likely  to 
be  again  landed  here  this  winter,  as  they  were 
a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12V4@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  V/t 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  ,@  8V4 

Nectarines,  White   7  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  Red   7  @  T/, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  ®  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  8  @  8)4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         f>%@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6H® 

50— 60's   i%@  5 

60— 70's   3%@  4 

70— 80's   3M@  3/, 

80— 90's   3  @  3M 

90— 100's   2&@— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  Xc 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3Vi@  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3%(m  3V4 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4H@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5H@  &yt 

Plums,  unpitted     1  ®  \% 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by  re- 
cent mail  from  New  York : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  continued 
very  moderate  and  market  rules  easy.  Prices 
have  been  sustained,  but  outside  figures  are  very 
extreme  and  only  realized  in  a  small  way  for  very 
attractive  stock.  Small  lots  of  new  evaporated 
apples  have  arrived,  but  generally  showing  un- 
attractive quality,  and  sales  have  been  mainly  in 
range  of  7@8c  per  lb.  New  sun-dried  sliced  apples 
have  arrived  sparingly  and  offerings  have  shown  a 
wide  range  in  quality ;  some  very  poor  have  been 
offered  down  to  3mc  without  attracting  attention, 
but  general  sales  have  been  at  4@4^c  and  really 
choice  would  bring  4V4@5c.  New  chops  have  had 
sales  at  2@2Mc  and  stock  for  future  delivery  is 
quoted  nominally  at  2M@2%c.  Very  little  doing 
in  spot  waste,  and  market  easy  at  2ViS@2Mc,  with 
futures  obtainable  down  to  2c.  Raspberries  have 
had  more  attention,  and  with  light  offerings  mar- 
ket has  ruled  firmer,  with  some  holders  asking 
more  than  the  advance  quoted.  Not  much  doing 
in  blackberries  or  huckleberries,  and  prices  show 
no  material  change.  Cherries  somewhat  stronger 
for  choice,  and  9c  has  been  realized  in  a  small 
way,  but  8tfc  is  generally  top  and  some  poorly 
pitted  and  otherwise  unattractive  stock  has  sold 
as  low  as  8c.   California  fruit  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @12(* 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  ®  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®  8 


The  new  price  list,  the  initial  one  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association,  has 
met  with  some  opposition  from  the  trade,  but 
is  steadily  growing  in  favor.  It  is  stated  that 
orders  already  booked  will  probably  take  all 
the  Raisins  which  can  be  gotten  ready  for 
shipment  prior  to  Oct.  8th,  the  time  to  which 
the  present  rates  are  limited. 

F.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 


Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   150®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  05®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  4%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3Vi®  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4)4®  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3^®  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Frnlts. 
Only  moderate  quantities  of  Lemons  are  of- 
fering, and  with  demand  fair,  prices  are  being 
pretty  well  maintained  at  the  quoted  range. 
The  tendency  on  Limes  was  to  easier  rates, 
supplies  being  on  the  increase. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   6  00®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nats. 

Almonds  are  scarce  and  high,  selling  in  a 
small  jobbing  way  fully  a  cent  above  quota- 
tions. Prices  for  Walnuts  are  unchanged.  A 
large  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  already 
placed.  Peanuts  are  meeting  with  fair  custom 
at  former  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4)4®  5 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   6^4®  7)4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4Yt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7   @  8 


Market  remains  practically  as  last  quoted. 
New  claret  continues  quotable  at  8@10c  per 
gallon  wholesale.  Selections  are  held  at  12(@ 
18c  per  gallon,  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
That  the  wine  growers  are  not  wholly  with- 
out friends  was  shown  the  other  day  when 
Judge  Coffey  of  this  city  refused  to  confirm  a 
sale  of  wir-e  at  8c,  remarking  in  substance 
that  common  vinegar  was  worth  more  money. 
Monday's  Panama  steamer  took  57,294  gallons 
and  32  cases  of  wine,  mostly  for  New  York. 

An  exchange  says :  Napa  and  Sonoma  prices 
for  wine  grapes  this  year  will  average  from 
$6  to  $10  per  ton  delivered  at  cellars.  Those 
in  condition  to  make  wines  will  hold,  in  the 
belief  that  higher  prices  must  range  in  the 
market  as  the  crop  of  grapes  will  not  only  be 
small,  but  owing  to  bad  filling  of  the  berries 
owing  to  drouth,  they  will  press  less  juice 
than  usual  in  good  seasons. 

Consul-General  Du  Bois  reports  from  St. 
Gall  that,  according  to  the  Mimitcur  Vinicole, 
the  world's  wine  production  for  1896  and  1897, 
by  countries,  was  as  follows  : 

Country—  1896.  1897. 

France  1,179,811,500  854,713,420 

Algiers   107,001,000      115,405  560 

Tunis    2,509,900  2,377,800 

Italy    569,958,660  685,836,780 

Spain   471,067,600  519,338,000 

Portugal   86,627,600  66,050,000 

Azores,  Canary  and  Madera 

Islands   8,454,400  6,605,000 

Austria   66,050,000  49,556,000 

Hungary   43,593,000  31,704,000 

Germany   82,166,200  55,482,000 

Russia   76,618,000  66,050,000 

Switzerland   39,630,000  33,025,000 

Turkey  and  Cyprus   80,581,000  49,556,000 

Greece   56,803,000  31,704,000 

Bulgaria   35,931,200  28,797,800 

Servia   29,062,000  24,306,400 

Roumania   198,150,000  85,544,000 

United  States   17,965,600  30,303,74'! 

Mexico   1,849,400  1,585,200 

Argentine  Republic   42,007,800  38,044,800 

Chile   45,706,600  73,976,000 

Brazil   12,549,500  10,303,800 

Cape  Colony   2,337,800  5,151,900 

Persia   845,440  660,500 

Australia   4,955,600  2,404,230 

Total   3,202,103,820  2,843,478,920 

These  figures  show  a  shortage  of  420,000,000 
gallons  last  year,  as  compared  with  1896,  the 
decrease  being  attributable  to  the  short  vin- 
tage in  Prance. 


for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  Time 
July  l,  '98.  Last  year 


Flour,  K-sks  140,665 

Wheat,  ctls   32,620 

Barley,  ctls   54,625 

Oats,  ctls   24,040 

Corn,  ctls   3,010 

Rye,  ctls   900 

Beans,  sks   1,577 

Potatoes,  sks   20,931 

Onions,  sks   4,086 

Hay,  tons   5,740 

Wool,  bales   1,749 

Hops,  bales   202 


1,043,048 
734,759 
312,620 
114,820 
31,045 
4,745 
53,023 
222,649 
51,923 
46,788 
14,469 
1,957 


1,232,766 
2,598,571 
2,123,762 
126,411 
58,636 
10,630 
117,835 
261,731 
40,458 
43,788 
24,496 
1,936 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   91,108 

Wheat,  ctls   1,107 

Barley,  ctls   10,693 

Oats,  ctls   997 

Corn,  ctls   909 

Beans,  sks   1,353 

Hay,  bales   2,665 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   27,132 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  pkgs   770 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


699,136 
426,918 
60,740 
5,594 
4,273 
16,541 
9,391 
587,901 
373,948 
1,178 
10,582 


Same  Time 
Last  Fear. 


792,132 
2,203,282 
1,361,276 
6,411 
8,361 
111,015 
20,649 
494,100 
128,761 
2,737 
34,357 


New  York,  Sept.  21— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ft  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  9c;  wood 
dried  prime,  9@9^c;  choice,  9)4c';  fancy,  10c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  ft  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12@17c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  September  16.— Eleven  carloads  of 
California  fruit  were  sold  to-day  as  follows- 
Tokay  grapes,  $2.02;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25@2.65; 
average,  $2.41;  Gros,  $1.40;  Clairgeau, $1.85;  Italian, 
95cm  $1.15;  average,  $1.06;  Silver,  $1®1.25;  average 
$1.14. 

Chicago,  Sept.  12.— Seven  cars  of  California  fruit 
fornia  fruit  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Grapes— To- 
kays, 90c@$1.90;  average,  $1.21;  Muscats,  70@95c; 
average,  83c. 

New  York,  Sept.  20.— Thirteen  carload  lots  of 
California  fruit  was  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears 
—Bartlett,  $1.53w,2.70,  average  $2.3,5  per  box;  Win- 
ter Seckels,  $1  50  per  half  box.  Grapes— Black 
Morocco,  $2.50  per  single  crate;  Tokays,  $1®1.75; 
Muscats,  $1 30®1  50;  assorted,  $1.45.  Prunes- 
Hungarian,  70cfr/$1.65  per  single  crate;  Gros,  $1.40; 
Fallenberg,  $1.20;  French,  90c.  Peaches— Gal- 
ways,  75cffi)$$l. 30  per  box;  Edwards  Clings,  $115; 
Georges  Lates,  $1.05;  Strawberry  Clings,  85@95c; 
Freestones,  80c.  Plums— Damsons,  $1.05  per  single 
crate;  Coe's  Late  Red,  80c. 

Chicago,  Sept.  20.— Six  carload  lots  of  Califor- 
nia fruit  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett, 
$2.10®2.60  per  box  and  75c  per  half  box;  Beurre 
Clairgeaus,  $1.10@1.50  per  box;  Dey  du  Cornice, 
$1.55;  other  varieties,  $1.15@1.26.  Grapes— Black 
Morocco,  $1.60  per  single  crate;  assorted,  $1.40; 
Tokays,  $l®1.40;  Muscats,  85c@$1.25.  Peaches— 
Piquettas  Lates,  65@70c  per  box;  Gal  ways,  65c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  tfr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

jW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf 
Interest. 

Jt  Jt  THE    BEST  J*  Jt 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.   The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 


In  Slock:    Windmills,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Pipes,  Water 
Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 

R.  F.  WILSON  Stockton,  Cal. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 


PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST  AND  RANCHER 

WANTS  POSITION 

As  Superintendent  of  large  Fruit  Kanch,  with 
Packing  House  and  Drying  Grounds. 


Highest  references  given;  competent  to  do  all 
mechanical  work  required  on  ranch. 

Address  OllCHAKOIST,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
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An  Odd  Irish  Railway. 


The  single  rail  railroad  connecting 
the  town  of  Listowel  with  the  pleasure 
resort  of  Bally  Union,  situated  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  county  Kerry, 
Ireland,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Shannon,  is  of  unique  construc- 
tion and  presents  many  features  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  engineers,  but  also 
to  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
cheap  railroads  in  new  countries.  The 
line  was  built  in  the  years  1886-87  by 
the  Lartigue  Railway  Construction  Co. 
of  London  on  the  patents  of  Mons. 
Chas.  Lartigue,  a  French  engineer, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation 
since  that  date.  It  is,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Great  Britain,  the  other  simi- 
lar lines  having  been  built  in  France, 
Spain  and  Algeria.  The  chief  traffic 
on  the  line  consists  mostly  of  passen- 
gers in  summer  and  sea  sand  in  the 
winter  mouths,  large  quantities  of  the 
latter  material  being  hauled  from  the 
beach  at  Bally  Union  to  Listowel,  and 
taken  from  there  by  farmers  for  manur- 
ing purposes  and  reclaiming  peat  bogs. 
The  road  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
single  track,  with  a  station  and  pass- 
ing place  for  trains  half  way  at  the 
village  of  Leselton.  It  is  constructed 
throughout  of  steel.  The  permanent 
way  consists  of  a  single  rail  mounted 
on  trestles  of  a  triangular  shape,  re- 
sembling the  letter  A,  with  an  ex- 
tended base  to  form  the  sleeper  on 
which  the  engine  and  cars  run. 

The  passenger  cars  are  made  to  ac- 
commodate twenty  in  the  first-class 
cars  and  thirty  in  the  third-class  cars, 
equally  divided  on  either  side.  They 
weigh  about  6700  pounds  unloaded  and 
from  «»700  to  11,200  pounds  loaded.  Each 
car  is  mounted  on  two  trucks. 
The  usual  weight  of  passenger  trains 
hauled — six  cars,  exclusive  of  engine  and 
tender, — is  about  64, 000  pounds,  and  the 
average  speed  twenty  miles  per  hour. 
Attached  to  each  passenger  train  is  a 
dummy  car,  fitted  with  steps  for  cross- 
ing to  either  side  of  the  train.  The 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—A  refinery  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  import- 
ing raw  sugar  from  Java. 

—The  Santa  Fe  Co.  now  employs  at  its 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  shops  over  600  men. 

—The  Lacy  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have 
built  a  36,700-gallon  oil  tank  at  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.,  of  steel  plates. 

—The  Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern  Rail- 
road from  Bowie  to  Globe,  Arizona,  135  miles, 
will  be  completed  Oct.  1st. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th 
shows  an  increase.  The  gross  earnings  for 
the  year  were  $55,780,337.  The  net  earnings, 
after  deducting  the  operating  expenses,  were 
$21,160,611. 

—About  30,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  have 
been  produced  this  season  in  the  Grande 
Konde  valley  district,  Oregon. 

— Victoria  island,  containing  SO00  acres,  six- 
teen miles  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  sold 
for  $320,000  to  London  purchasers. 

—The  Northwest  reports  that  business  with 
the  big  cargo  lumber  mills  on  the  sound  is 
better,  foreign  and  coast  orders  coming  in. 

—From  Baker  City,  Oregon,  were  shipped 
last  Tuesday  23,000  sheep  for  Chicago.  This 
is  the  final  shipment  this  season  of  73,000 
head. 

—Failure  is  reported  to  have  attended  the 
Government  effort  to  discover  an  entrance  for 
deep  sea  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
river. 

—At  La  Grande,  Or.,  farmors  are  paid  $4  a 
ton  for  beets  containing  14  per  cent  saccha- 
rine and  25  cents  for  every  additional  per  cent 
of  sugar. 

—The  California  Powder  Works  of  San 
Francisco  has  a  contract  from  the  Government 
for  500,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  at  80 
cents  per  pound.  , 

—The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute 
has  decided  to  hold  an  exposition  in  '99.  The 
Institute  has  held  an  annual  fair  for  thirty 
years,  but  passed  this  year. 

—A  disastrous  fire  last  Sunday  destroyed 
the  town  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  nearly  $2,500,000.  There  is  con- 
siderable resultant  destitution. 

—The  California  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  of  Arizona 
has  incorporated  at  Yuma,  with  a  branch 
office  at  San  Francisco.  The  capital  stock  is 
$2,000,000,  with  shares  $10  each. 

—A  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawa- 
iian territory  of  the  United  States  will  be  a 
commercial  necessity.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$1065  per  mile,  In  round  numbers  $2,500,000. 

—The  approximate  earnings  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  for  the  fourth  week  of  Au- 
gust aggregated  $352,950,  against  $313,983  for 


STATION    ON    A    SINGLE   RAIL  RAILWAY. 


grades  on  the  line  vary  from  1  in  40  to 
1  in  150,  and  the  sharpest  curves  are  90 
feet  radius. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  promoters  of  this 
system  that  it  presents  many  economi- 
cal features,  besides  favoring  simplicity 
of  construction,  especially  in  mountain- 
ous countries  or  mining  districts,  as 
the  single-rail  permits  of  sharp  curves, 
and,  the  rail  being  elevated,  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  surface  can 
be  met  by  lengthening  the  supports  as 
required,  and  the  rail  level  preserved 
without  recourse  to  expensive  earth- 
works. In  running  through  countries 
where  timber  is  plentiful,  a  large 
amount  can  be  used  in  constructing  the 
line.  In  such  cases  ordinary  rails  can 
be  used  and  spiked  to  the  timbers. 
Where  steel  is  used,  though,  the  sec- 
tion is  of  course  made  stronger  as  the 
length  of  trestle  increases. 

A  page  digested  is  better  than  a 
volume  hurriedly  read. — Macaulay. 


i  the  same  period  of  l«fl7,  an  increase  of  $38,967. 
]    —The  California  Limited  over  the  Santa 
i  Fe  route  will  begin  running  on  November  2nd 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  the  fast- 
est train  scheduled  between  California  and 
Chicago. 

— Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  building  piers  and  coaling  sheds 
at  Pago  Pago  harbor,  Samoa,  to  Healy  &  Tib- 
bitts  of  San  Francisco  for  $142,900.  The  work 
will  be  finished  by  Jan.  1,  1900. 

—The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Railway  Co.'s  sys- 
tem of  electric  street  railways  has  been 
bought  by  Southern  Pacific  men.  The  trans- 
action involves  the  issue  of  $5,000,000  in 
bonds,  $4,000,000  to  be  devoted  to  cancelling 
the  bond  issue  of  the  old  corporation,  to  the 
liquidation  of  indebtedness  and  to  improve- 
ments. The  bonds  of  the  new  company  are  to 
bear  5  per  cent  interest.  The  price  paid  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000. 

—The  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco, 
which  has  received  so  much  deserved  com- 
mendation in  the  high  character  and  splendid 
record  of  the  vessels  built  for  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  given  a  contract  for  the  entire 
construction  of  one  of  the  three  new  warships 
and  three  of  the  new  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 
The  latter  will  cost  $281,500  each,  and  will  be 
built  on  designs  furnished  by  the  Union  Iron 
Works  and  approved  by  the  Government. 


Women  in  Business. 


From  the  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  prominent  business  man  recently  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  Is  one  thing 
that  will  prevent  women  from  completely  fill- 
ing man's  place  in  the  business  world — they 
can't  be  depended  upon  because  they  are  sick 
too  often.  This  is  refuted  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Mansfield,  a  business  woman  of  58  Farrar  St., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  who  says: 

"A  complication  of  female  ailments  kept  me 
awake  nights  and  wore  me  out.  I  could  get 
no  relief  from  medicine  and  hope  was  slipping 
away  from  me.  A  young  lady  in  my  employ 
gave  me  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People.  I  took  them  and  was  able  to 
rest  at  night  for  the  first  time  in  months.  I 
bought  more  and  took  them  and  they  cured 
me  as  they  also  cured  several  other  people  to 
my  knowledge.  I  think  that  if  you  should  ask 
any  of  the  druggists  of  Detroit,  who  are  the 
best  buyers  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  they 
would  say  the  young  women.  These  pills  cer- 
tainly build  up  the  nervous  system  and  many 
a  young  woman  owes  her  life  to  them. 

"As  a  business  woman  1  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ommend them 
as  they  did 
more  for  me 
than  any  phy- 
sician and  I 
can  give  Dr. 
Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  Peolpe 
credit  for  my 
general  good 
health  t  o- 
day." 

N  o  discov- 
ery of  modern 
times  has  done 
so  much  to  en- 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


SuiUlniln  I  'rostra  t  e<l. 


able  women  to  take  their  proper  place  in  life 
by  safe-guarding  their  health  as  Dr. Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Acting  directly 
on  the  blood  and  nerves,  invigorating  the 
body,  regulating  the  functions,  they  restore 
the  strength  and  health  to  the  exhausted 
woman  when  every  effort  of  the  physician 
proves  unavailing. 

For  the  growing  girl  they  are  of  the  great- 
est benefit,  for  the  mother  indispensable,  for 
every  woman  invaluable. 

For  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  other 
diseases  long  supposed  incurable,  these  pills 
have  proved  their  efficacy  in  thousands  of 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitor*  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEM HER  R,  1898. 

fi  10,377. — Preparing  Prunes  fur  Drying— W.  C. 

Anderson,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
R10.378.— Wave  Motor— M.  liarthel.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
R10.387.— Gang  Plow— G.  W.  DeWitt,  San  Ardo, 

Cal 

R10.436.— Roller  Hearing— G.  W.  Dickenson,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
610,393.— Telephone—  S.  S.  Fisher,  S.  F. 
610  481.— Elevator— E.  If.  Fraser.  S.  F. 
610,353— GRIP  PULLEY— A.  S.  1 1  all  idle,  S.  F. 
610,181.— Type  Writer  Register— F.  A.  Hassler, 

Santa  Ana.  Cal. 
610,354.— Compass  Joint— F.  H.  Heath.  Taconia, 

Wash. 

610  458.— Frdit  Grader— G.  M.  Peterson,  Salem, 
Or. 

610,421.— Ship's  Herth  and  Settee— T.  R.  Turner, 
S.  F. 

610,503.— Motor  Carriage— W.  E.  Twitchell,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 

610,312.— Stand  Boiler— F.  Walker,  Los  Angoles, 
Cal 

29,319.— Jewel  Case  Design— Dora  M.  Smith,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Ccrtlfled  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Li     T\T   ii      The  Magnificent 
aXtOIl  S  lNoble.  NewS,rawberry. 
Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 
Its  large  »lJie  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  It  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.   In  taste  and  aroma  It  equals  the  whito 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  In 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 

PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


PRICE,  1818.60.  PRICK,  SI. SO. 

HOOKER   dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 

Ad  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin  " 
on  the  works.    Klgiu;Nailoual  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Apparatus  for  Preparing  Prunes  for 
Drying. — Wm.  C.  Anderson,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
No.  610,377.  Dated  Sept.  6,  1898.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  continuous 
apparatus  by  the  use  of  which  fresh  prune 
plums  are  first  dipped  in  a  lye  solution  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  bloom  and  steril- 
izing any  ferment,  germs,  etc.  They  are  then 
carried  to  a  second  dipping  and  washing  tank 
and  from  this  delivered  into  a  separator  where 
dirt  is  separated  from  the  fruit,  thence  to  the 
graders  or  an  intermediate  pricking  device, 
when  the  latter  is  used,  whereby  the  skins 
are  punctured,  and  then  to  the  trays  upon 
which  the  fruit  is  spread  and  conveyed  to  the 
fields  for  drying.  These  transfers  are  made 
successively  and  mechanically  from  4one  part 
to  the  other  so  that  the  amount  of  handling  of 
the  fruit  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  number 
of  operators  and  expense  of  the  work  is  made 
much  less  than  in  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed for  this  class  of  work. 

Grip  Pulley.— A.  S.  Hallidie,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  610,353.  Dated  Sept.  6,  1898. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  increase  the 
gripping  power  in  that  class  of  wheels  or 
pulleys  over  which  grip  ropes  or  cables  pass, 
and  it  consists  of  devices  by  which  elastic 
pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  gripping  jaws 
to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping,  these  de- 
vices adapting  themselves  to  inequalities  of 
the  rope,  variation  in  the  truth  of  the  pulley 
and  fluctuation  in  the  hauling  strain  upon  the 
rope.  These  devices  consist  of  spring-pressed 
pulleys  or  rollers  between  which  the  ful- 
crumed  gripping  jaws  pass  successively  as  the 
rope  is  gripped  by  the  jaws  and  the  rollers 
act  to  compress  the  jaws  more  closely  upon  the 
rope  while  it  is  passing  around  the  pulley  and 
between  the  jaws.  These  grip  jaws  are 
allowed  to  open  for  the  rope  to  pass  out  as  it 
leaves  the  pulley  and  are  also  sufficiently  open 
for  the  rope  to  pass  between  them  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  pulley  and  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  grip  pulleys  previously  patented  by  Mr. 
Hallidie,  and  it  is  particularly  applicable  for 
hauling  ropes  for  logging  purposes  and  for 
transmitting  a  large  amount  of  power  as  may 
be  needed  in  hauling  logs  long  distances 
through  timber  regions  for  ropeway  or  tram- 
way purposes. 

Gang  Plow.— Geo.  W.  DeWitt,  San  Ardo, 
Cal.  No.  610,387.  Dated  Sept.  6,  1898.  This 
invention  consists  essentially  in  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  draft  may  be  applied  toward  the 
rear  of  the  triangular  frame  as  well  as  the 
front  end,  and  means  by  which  the  draft  can 
be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  this 
portion  of  the  frame  so  as  to  hold  the  plow  up 
to  its  work  and  resist  the  tendency  to  slide 
downhill  while  working  upon  hillsides.  The 
draft  chain  is  connected  with  a  ring  by  dev- 
ices which  allow  it  to  be  adjustably  attached 
to  the  front  bar  of  the  plow  frame,  and  rods 
diverge  rearwardly  from  the  clevis  toa  trans- 
verse bar  fixed  across  the  plow  frame  inter- 
mediate between  its  front  and  rear  ends  with 
pulleys  journaled  at  either  side  of  the  central 
line  of  draft  and  a  lever  so  connected  with  the 
chain  that  the  draft  may  be  transferred  to 
one  side  or  the  other  and  regulated  at  will. 

Motor  Carriage.— Walter  E.  Twichell,  St. 
Helena,  Cal.  No.  610,503.  Dated  Sept.  6, 
1898.  This  invention  is  designed  to  produce 
an  improved  mechanism  for  transmitting  the 
power  of  any  motor  such  as  gasoline,  electric 
or  other  engine  to  both  sets  of  the  vehicle 
wheels,  and  to  thus  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  driving.  The  vehicle  body  has  front  and 
rear  wheels  turnable  upon  their  shafts  and  a 
countershaft  journaled  to  the  vehicle  body 
between  them.  By  means  of  a  sprocket  wheel 
upon  this  countershaft  motion  is  communi- 
cated direct!)'  from  the  motor  and  through  a 
second  countershaft  journaled  essentially  in 
line  above  the  fore  wheel  axle  and  sprocket 
wheels  and  chain,  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  front  wheels,  the  axles  of  which  have 
hinged  or  jointed  ends  and  a  mechanism  by 
which  they  are  turnable  about  their  hinges 
to  steer  the  vehicle  without  greatly  changing 
the  position  of  the  driving  sprockets  with  re- 
lation to  those  from  which  the  power  is  re- 
ceived. Chains  from  sprocket  wheels  upon 
the  main  countershaft  pass  around  sprocket 
wheels  upon  the  rear  driving  wheels  so  that 
they  are  driven  in  unison  with  the  front 
wheels.  By  means  of  suitable  handle  and 
connecting  mechanism  the  gears  may  be 
changed  to  reverse  the  movement  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  speed  may  also  be  changed  by  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  gearing. 

Wave  Motor. — Michael  Barthel,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  No.  610,378.  Dated  Sept.  6,  1898.  The 
object  of  this  invention  Is  to  provide  a  more 
perfect  means  for  applying  the  vertically  re- 
ciprocating movement  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  waves  to  produce  corresponding  move- 
ments In  machinery.  The  apparatus  which  is 
built  upon  a  wbarf  or  structure  comprises  an 
enclosed  open  bottomed  casing  within  which 
a  float  is  freely  movable  and  by  which  it  is 
protected  from  the  transverse  movement  of 
the  waves  and  acted  upon  by  the  vertical 
movement  only.  A  cross-head  Is  sltdable  upon 
guides  in  line  above  the  float  with  which  it  is 
connected  and  a  drum  mounted  upon  the  journal 
shaft  has  flexible  ropes  coiled  about  Its  peri- 
phery, one  extending  upward  to  connect  with 
the  cross-head  and  others  coiled  In  the  op- 
posite direction  around  the  drum  extending 
down  to  connect  with  the  float  so  that  the 
vertical  movements  of  the  float  are  transmit- 
ted to  produce  a  rotary  oscillation  of  the 
drum.  By  means  of  a  second  shaft  and  pulleys 
to  which  the  power  from  this  drum  Is  trans- 
mitted and  suitable  ratchet  gearing,  the 
alternate  rotations  of  the  drum  in  opposite 
directions  are  converted  into  a  continuous 
movement  of  the  second  drum  in  one  direction. 
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Rubber  From  Corn. 


From  tbe  waste  of  ordinary  yellow 
corn  chemists,  working  in.  a  guarded 
laboratory  in  a  big  sugar  refinery  in 
Chicago,  produce  a  rubber  that  will 
bend  and  stretch,  and  which,  it  is 
claimed,  has  the  resiliency  of 
Para  caoutchouc.  Combined  with 
Para  rubber  in  the  proportion  of 
half  and  half,  experts  say  this 
new  rubber  of  corn  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  rubber  goods  25  per  cent.  In 
the  manufacture  of  glucose  a  good  deal 
of  corn  has  always  been  waste  mate- 
rial. Some  of  this  was  made  into  other 
products,  but  there  has  always  been 
a  refuse  of  about  5  per  cent  which  could 
not  be  utilized.  This  is  what  will  be 
transformed  into  the  new  substitute 
for  rubber.  Corn  rubber  has  almost 
exactly  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
reddish-brown  India  rubber.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  is  not  perfect 
enough  to  make  it  resist  heat  as  well 
as  India  rubber,  however.  This  has 
offered  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
chemists,  who  are  now  working  to 
remedy  this  defect.  Tendency  to  oxi- 
dation is  one  of  the  defects  of  India 
rubber.  The  men  who  are  working  on 
the  corn  rubber  declare  that  articles 
manufactured  from  it  will  always  re- 
main pliable  and  not  crack. 


Cost  of  Rare  Metals. 


The  following  shows  the  cost  of  rare 
metals  per  pound,  avoirdupois: 

1.  Gallium  $68,6fW  Of) 

2.  Vanadium   10,780  Oil 

8.  Rubidium   9,800  00 

4.  Thorium   8,330  00 

5.  Glucinium   5,800  00 

6.  Calcium   4,900  00 

7.  Lanthanum   4,900  00 

8.  Lithium   4,900  00 

9.  Indium   4,410  00 

10.  Tantalum   4,410  00 

11.  Yttrium   4,410  00 

12.  Didymium   4,410  00 

13.  Strontium   4,200  00 

14.  A  Hum   3,675  00 

15.  Erbium   3,675  00 

16.  Ruthenium   2,695  00 

17.  Niobium   2,450  00 

18.  Rhodium   2,450  00 

19.  Barium   1,960  00 

20.  Titanium   1,102  00 

21.  Zirconium   1,040  00 

22.  Osmium   1,040  00 

23.  Uranium   980  Of  i 

24.  Palladium   560  0  J 

25.  Tellurium   490  f  j0 

26.  Chromium   490  00 

27.  Gold   300  00 

28.  Molybdenum   245  00 

29.  Platinum   144  00 

30.  Thallium...   122  50 

31.  Iridium.   112  00 

32.  Tungsten   36  00 

as.  Potassium  ■.   28  00 

34.  Selenium   18  80 

35.  Cobalt   6  00 

36.  Magnesium   4  50 

37.  Bismuth   2  75 

38.  Sodium   2  50 

39.  Aluminum   2  00 

40.  Manganese   1  10 

41.  Cadmium   1  00 

42.  Arsenic   40 

Manganese,  chemically  pure,  per  tt>   160  UB 


Prof.  Shaler  does  not  believe  that 
the  ice  age  in  America  was  caused  by 
much  more  intense  cold  than  is  now 
known  on  this  continent,  but  rather  by 
an  enormously  increased  fall  of  snow  in 
the  boreal  regions  of  America,  such  as 
would  follow  an  enlarged  evaporation 
from  adjacent  seas.  The  glaciers  of 
Greenland  and  northern  Scandinavia 
are  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the 
Gulf  Stream.  If,  then,  the  region 
about  Behring  strait  should  sink  down 
enough  to  admit  a  large  part  of  the 
Kuro  Siwo  or  Japanese  current  into 
the  Arctic  sea,  it  is  possible  that  the 
conditions  would  be  furnished  that 
would  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
our  great  ice  sheet.  Evidence  is  found 
around  Mt.  St.  Elias  that  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Alaska  were  once  4000  feet 
lower  than  they  are  now,  a  fact  that 
lends  color  to  a  theory  of  this  sort. 


State  op  Ohio,  City  op  Toi.kdo,  1 

Locas  County,  /  • 

Frank  J.  Chkynky  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Chbyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  audi 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catahkh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Haul's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
js^Zl  A.W.GLEASON, 
l- — ^1  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Mrs.  Caroline  Atwater  Mason,  author  of  "A  Minister  of  the 
World,"  begins  a  new  story  called  "The  Minister  of  Carthage," 
depicting  a  young  clergyman's  high  sense  of  duty  battling  with 
love  and  something  akin  to  ambition. 


Josiah  Allen's  Wife 


In  Mary  E.  Wilkins' 


Has  written  another  story  for  the  Journal 
readers.  She  tells  in  it  about  a  sickly 
society  girl,  and  what  brought  her  to  her 
senses  and  good  health. 


Capital  new  story  a  metropolitan  woman 
does  some  very  funny  things,  and  in 
trying  to  elevate  the  villagers  she  learns 
a  thing  or  two. 


IN  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

are  to  be  found  the  best  serial  and  short  stories  the  world  can 
produce.    The  handsomest  illustrated  weekly  published 


We  will  mail  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  beginning  with  the  next  issue 
(October  number),  to  January  i,  1899,  also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
every  week,  from  the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  1,  1899,  for  Twenty-five 
Cents,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  our  weekly  with  our  well-known  monthly. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -      -      -      ,San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  (rood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing-.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  1*1.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TRKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL 


$50.°°  RANGE  FX>R  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  if;i5.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x.il  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21^  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Rest  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKO,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Paoiflc  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoeipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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y,      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH 

!  Pain-Killer. 

:j|        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
>;    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for 
>;  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
:jjf      25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

'M  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


Is  Darwinism  True? 


NCMHEK  III. 


W.  S.  PROSSER. 

If  evolutionists  claim  that  new  de- 
vices originate  gradually,  thus  having 
their  beginnings  in  individuals  prior 
to  those  who  really  used  them,  the  ab- 
surd consequence  must  follow  that  the 
less  an  animal  knows  the  more  it  knows. 
For  every  device  must  have  originated, 
not  in  the  high  forms  that  use  it,  but 
in  low  forms  that  did  not ;  that  eyeless 
beings  of  the  intellectual  status  of  the 
oyster  invented  the  eye,  which  subse- 
quent beings  with  brains,  even  man, 
have  not  been  able  to  supersede,  or 
even  improve  on,  or  even  understand. 

The  theory  of  separate  creations  has 
been  usually  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  such  would  involve  a  series  of 
miracles.  Which  is  the  more  miracu- 
lous and  incredible,  several  creations 
by  a  competent  and  skillful  mechanic, 
or  a  creation  extending  over  a  day  or 
a  million  years,  by  a  something  totally 
devoid  of  knowledge,  intelligence  or 
skill  ?  Or  that  this  dumb,  lowish  mat- 
ter conceives  and  embodies  dozens  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  original  ideas, 
and  with  consummate  mechanical  skill  ? 
If  something  new  comes  into  the  world 
it  is  a  creation,  whether  that  creation 
occupied  one  hour  or  a  thousand  years; 
whether  it  was  a  totally  novel  animal 
or  a  novel  part. 

The  life  of  Darwinism  depends  on 
its  ability  to  show  how  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  selection,  environ- 
ment, exercise,  or  "  the  inherent 
power  of  the  organism,"  can  originate 
a  new  and  novel  idea,  an  invention  not 
previously  thought  of ;  can  put  that 
idea  into  bodily  form  ;  can  begin,  cen- 
turies prior  to  its  completion  and  use, 
a  complicated  machine,  involving 
knowledge  of  laws  necessarily  un- 
known to  any  organism  existing,  and 
for  unknown  purposes,  as  hearing  un- 
known sounds,  etc.  Until  such  show- 
ing be  made,  Darwinism  cannot  claim 
a  footing  in  real  science.  It  is  only 
the  romance  of  a  summer  day. 

Bulwarks  of  evolution  are  "  vestigial 
remains  "  and  "  embryoic  recapitula- 
tions." In  the  higher  animals  are 
found  certain  parts,  temporary  or 
permanent,  which  are  often  useless  and 
seem  only  "  remains  "  of  parts  in  older 
forms,  as  the  vermiform  appendix  and 
others.  No  explanation  has  seemed 
possible  except  that  they  were  such 
vestiges,  inherited  through  an  imper- 
fection in  the  evolutional  process, 
which  eliminated  some  obsolete  parts 
but  left  others.  Embryology  is  made 
to  give  similar  testimony:  that  deriva- 
tion by  natural  means  is  implied,  be- 
cause the  embryos  of  higher  animals 
go  through  stages  of  which  the  earlier 
slightly  resemble  the  embryos  or  lower 
forms  of  life. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  something  is  explained  by  calling 
these  "  remains  of  older  forms,"  as 
though  it  were  a  very  simple  thing  for 
them  to  "  remain."  Quite  the  con- 
trary. If  superseded  by  a  different 
device  the  cause  of  the  change  can 

THAT  WONDERFUL  CHUKN. 

H  T.  Marshall  writes*  us  as  follows:  "I  want  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
used  the  llirhtnlnir  churn,  It  does  all  that  they 
elaim  for  it.  You  eau  churn  easily. In  one  minute, 
and  get  a  larger  percentage  of  butter  than  with  or- 
dinary churns.  I  never  took  the  agency  for  any- 
thing before,  bul  so  many  of  uiy  neighbors  wanted 
churns  that  I  ordered  30  and  they  are  all  sold.*' 
Other  farmers  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Marshall.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  our  churns. 
By  using  it  he  can  make  25  per  cent  more  butter 
than  with  his  old  churn.  Any  intelligent  fanner 
can  easily  sell  four  or  Ave  churns  every  week  In 
his  own  township.  Every  one  who  sees  his  ehurn 
will  want  one  like  it.  We  will  mall  circulars  and 
full  particulars  on  demand.  Mound  City  Churn  Co., 
Ozark  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


only  be  sought  in  the  power  that  intro- 
duced that  new  device.  If  we  say  the 
old  parts  were  gotten  rid  of  by 
atrophy,  it  has  not  been  explained  how 
or  why  they  were  or  could  be  atrophied. 
Exactly  the  same  explanation  would 
make  clear  the  origin  of  the  new  parts. 
The  farmer  discards  his  scythe  and 
hangs  it  in  a  tree  because  he  has  found 
a  better  tool — the  mower.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  mower  from  the  scythe  is 
not  a  physical,  but  a  mental,  process. 
So  also  of  the  animate  inventions. 

But  Darwinism  has  been  compelled 
to  go  a  step  further  and  claim  not  only 
the  atrophy  of  superseded  devices, 
which  in  certain  cases  actually  hap- 
pens, but  the  atrophy  of  useful  parts 
by  natural  selection — natural  means. 
The  horse  and  his  forebears  form  the 
best  proofs  that  evolutionists  have  ever 
brought  forward.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  tertiary,  millions  of  years  ago,  the 
eohippus — the  size  of  a  fox — had  four 
toes  and  remains  of  a  fifth  on  front  feet 
and  three  behind;  thence  by  several 
steps  to  the  present  horse,  gaining 
size  and  losing  toes  at  each,  and, 
curiously,  for  every  toe  lost  a  molar 
tooth  was  gained. 

If  atrophy  be  alleged  to  account  for 
the  loss  of  toes,  how  is  explained  the 
gain  in  teeth  ?  Simply  that  more  teeth 
were  needed  by  the  larger  animals, 
which  is  the  exact  reason.  But  Dar- 
winists are  barred  from  this  simple  and 
obvious  explanation:  that  the  inventor 
of  each  animal  provided  it  in  advance 
with  all  necessary  teeth,  and  have  re- 
course to  obscure  and  impossible 
schemes  of  " environment,"  etc.  Con- 
sider: for  any  of  this  horse  line  to  have 
grown  larger  involves  more  food  and 
digestion  thereof.  After  this  he  grew 
larger  and  after  that  got  more  teeth, 
which  therefore  were  not  necessary  as 
he  had  shown  without  them — that  is, 
the  smaller  animal  did  not  have  more 
teeth,  but  the  larger;  yet,  by  the 
theory,  they  grew  because  they  were 
necessary.  Secondly,  the  theory  sup- 
poses that  .more  teeth  grew  either 
from  the  wish  of  the  animal — a  palpable 
absurdity,  for  animals  have  no  such 
abstract  wishes  as  far  as  known  (the 
human  race  has  wished  for  better 
teeth  for  centuries,  yet  they  grow 
worse  continually) — or  from  "  environ- 
ment," "external  conditions,"  as,  for 
instance,  the  food  rubbed  on  the  gums, 
the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
but  had  not  the  slightest  effect  any- 
where to  make  new  teeth  except  back 
of  the  other  teeth,  and  here  new  ceeth 
were  created  with  all  their  intricate 
parts  by— what  ?  We  are  left  to  guess. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


In  Pharaoh's  Time 

an  Elgin  watch  would  have  been  a 
creator  marvel  than  the  pyramids. 
It  is  a  great  marvel  to-day  in  its 
complete  mechanism  and  absolute 
time  keeping. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  been  the  world's  standard  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  during  which 
period  nearly  eight  million  perfected 
time-pieces  havo  done  duty  dutifully. 

All  Jewelers  Sell  Them. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY, 

Young,  thoroughbred,  beef,  Durham  bulls ; 
Thoroughbred  and  graded  Durham  heifers, 

MUST  BE  DARK  RED  COLOR. 

Address,  with  full  particulars, 
H.  T.  FEHTON,  Jamul,  San  Diego  County,  Cal. 


FINK  III  num.  |>  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Ho*s.  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue.  l&O  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  Ji  CO.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  810.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |         NEW  YORK. 

Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  5Uc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  m  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
Bult  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETKK  SAXK  *  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  P.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  K  KSE1S — The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DI'KIIAMs.  iiesi 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllam  N 'lies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1870. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
HERD  OF 

io  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIrJ  &  STUCKER.  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  1st  and 
2nd  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score:  Young  Buckeye,87tt; 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchey.  Duchess 
and  Black  Maud,  94  each. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  ou  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  lit  CLOTH. 
Price,  *;2  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FA  KM,  K.I.  n  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  NILKS  Jfc  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


W.  H.  YOUNfi,  Stockton,  Cal.     All  varieties  of 
Fowls,  and  Belgian  Hares.  Prices  on  application 


♦     FAN  C  V     POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  HavetiO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
slock.  Man'f  sof  the  Improved 
Pacilic  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Rrmemlitr  Utt  Uttl  i> 
the  (Vunj.fjt.  Pacific  Inccbatoh 
Co.,  UU>  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


 Swine.  

UKRKSm UK  AND  POLAND-CUINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  M  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1870. 

BARGAINS  In  Poland-China  Pigs.  Stock  unex- 
celled. S.  P.  Lindgren  Si  Sons.  Klugsburg,  Cal. 

ELIAS  GALLUP,  Breeder  of  Poland  China  Hogs, 
Hanford.  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Oal. 
Breeda  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

C.  1*.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-talled  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

ti* iirhirin 8t..  Chicago,  hi 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  jw /\  r  k. e t  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER.  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  18M  Send  for  Circular. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VAV.    JACKSON    dk  CO. 
Sole  Agent a.     -      -      No.  338  Marker  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  IN. 
Blake,    Moffltt   <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57  -50-0 1  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO.  Portland,  Or. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  6  Firsts,  6  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

J  a  -  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

Bl  At  K  I  Hi  the 

r. .7^ mm .^.7. ■ . . . m.TT! .  ;T*.  preventive  remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

STRONG  STCa, 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  tlnd  It  gres.tly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  lnveations  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patent  s  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  D'cWBV,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 
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This  I  Will  Do! 

I  will  pay  $100  reward  for  any  case  of  [ 
colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.   It  is  the  J 

Used  and  endorsedby  veterinary  wonderof  the 

the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     agC)   and    eyery  stab]e 

should  have  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
Locates  lameness  when  applied  by  re- 
maining moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Friend  Hanson.-         Baltimore,  Md..  Nov.  2,  1895. 
I  wish  you  would  order  me   one  case  of  Tuttle'a 
u  Elixir.    Till  l>r.  'futile  that  where  I  have  used  it  on 
In  my  fast  horses  it  has  done  all  that  is  claimed  ;  in  fact, 
"  so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  I  hare  failed  to 
find  anything  to  equal  it.    Yours  truly, 

EUGENE  LEWIS, 
Secretary  Riverton  Live  Stock  Co. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.    Samples  of  either  j 
Elixir  mailed  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  | 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it 
will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars 
free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Yankee  Queen. 


We  have  read  of  Maud  on  a  summer 
day,  who  raked,  barefooted,  the  new- 
mown  hay;  we  have  read  of  the  maid  in 
the  early  morn,  who  milked  the  cow 
with  the  crumpled  horn  ;  and  we've 
read  the  lays  that  the  poets  sing,  of 
the  rustling  corn  and  the  flowers  of 
spring,  but  of  all  the  lays  of  tongue 
or  pen,  there's  naught  like  the  lay  of 
the  Yankee  ben.  Long,  long  before 
Maud  rakes  her  hay,  the  hen  has  be- 
gun to  lay,  and  ere  the  milkmaid  stirs 
a  peg,  the  hen  is  up  and  has  dropped 
her  egg.  The  corn  must  rustle  and 
flowers  must  spring  if  they  hold  their 
own  with  the  barnyard  ring.  If  Maud 
is  needing  a  hat  and  gown,  she  doesn't 
hustle  her  hay  to  town  ;  she  goes  to 
the  store  and  obtains  her  suit  with  a 
basket  full  of  her  fresh  hen  fruit.  If 
the  milkmaid's  beau  makes  a  Sunday 
call  she  doesn't  feed  him  on  milk  at  all, 
but  works  up  eggs  in  a  custard  pie 
and  stuffs  him  full  of  a  chicken  fry. 
And  when  the  old  man  wants  a  "horn," 
does  he  take  the  druggist  a  load  of 
corn  ?  Not  much  !  He  simply  robs  a 
nest  and  to  town  he  goes — you  know 
the  rest.  He  lingers  there  and  he 
talks,  perchance,  of  true  reform  and 
correct  "feenance,"  while  his  poor  wife 
stays  at  home  and  scowls,  but  is  saved 
from  want  by  those  self-same  fowls  ; 
for,  while  her  husband  lingers  there, 
she  watches  the  cackling  hen  with 
care  and  gathers  eggs,  and  the  Jeggs 
she'll  hide  till  she  saves  enough  to 
stem  the  tide.  Then  hail,  all  hail,  to 
the  Yankee  hen,  the  greatest  blessing 
of  all  to  men  1  Throw  up  your  hats 
and  make  Rome  howl  for  the  persever- 
ing barnyard  fowl  !  Corn  may  be  king, 
but  its  plainly  seen  that  the  Yankee 
hen  is  the  Yankee  queen. — Unchained 
Poet. 


The  plan  of  traveling  by  tunnel  to 
the  center  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  then 
taking  an  elevator  for  a  vertical  ascent 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  summit,  is 
an  amazing  one  even  in  these  days  of 
great  works.  A  French  engineer, 
M.  Paul  Issartier,  proposes  a  tunnel 
18,864  feet  long,  to  terminate  at  7500 
feet  above  sea  level,  after  a  rise  of  600 
feet  in  its  length,  and  from  this  a  ver- 
tical shaft,  10x13  feet  in  size,  to  the 
summit,  8200  feet  above.  The  exca- 
vating would  be  done  from  below.  A 
strong,  two  -  storied  steel  chamber 
would  be  raised  on  steel  racks  at  the 
corners  of  the  shaft,  the  upper  floor 
carrying  the  compressed  air  drills  and 
the  lower  one  being  provided  with 
rock-crushing  apparatus,  and  the  rock 
blasted  out  would  be  caught  on  steel 
gratings,  pulverized,  passed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  in  a  12-inch  tube,  and 
then  washed  away  in  a  stream  from 
centrifugal  pumps.  Before  making  a 
blast  the  chamber  would  be  rolled  to 
the  other  side  of  the  shaft. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


According  to  the  Mercury  the  San 
Jose  Grange  held  its  regular  meeting 
at  Hale's  Hall.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  indorsing  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner E.  M.  Ehrhorn  and  asking 
the  Supervisors  to  retain  him  in  office. 
As  the  office  of  Steward  was  vacant, 
D.  W.  Coats  was  elected  and  installed 
in  that  office.  The  State  Grange,  which 
is  to  convene  in  Oakland  on  October 
14th,  will  be  extended  an  invitation  to 
meet  in  San  Jose  on  the  following  year. 
There  was  some  discussion  over  the 
proposed  second  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  ;  also  over  the  wide 
tire  law. 


Professor  Tilden,  in  his  address  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  "Recent  Ex- 
periments on  Certain  Chemical  Ex- 
periments in  Relation  to  Heat,"  said: — 
If  we  try  to  think  what  is  going  on  in 
the  interior  of  a  mass  of  solid  when 
it  is  heated,  the  work  done  is  expended 
not  only  in  setting  the  atoms  into  that 
kind  of  vibration  which  corresponds  to 
a  rise  in  temperature,  but  partly  in 
separating  the  molecules  or  physical 
units  from  one  another,  and  partly  in 
doing  internal  work  of  some  kind,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  known.  Metals 
dissolved  in  metals  are  generally  mona- 
tomic.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable 
that  although  in  respect  of  specific 
heat  each  element  is  a  solid  seems  to  be 
independent  of  the  rest  with  which  it 
is  associated,  when  the  separate  atoms 
like  mercury,  some  in  groups  of  atoms, 
and  these  groups,  as  the  temperature 
is  raised,  are  simplified  with  very  vary- 
ing degress  of  readiness.  Sulphur 
vapor,  for  example,  diminishes  in 
density  from  7.9  at  468  deg.  to  4.7  at 
606  deg.,  and  iodine  from  density  8.8 
at  253  deg.  to  5.6  at  1570  deg.,  while 
with  mercury  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing change.  But  although  these  groups 
are  taken  as  the  chemical  molecules, 
the  physical  unit  in  the  solid  is  cer- 
tainly the  atom,  whether  united  by 
combination  or  mere  admixture. 


DESTROY  YELLOW  JACKETS. 


A  Sure,  Simple  and  Cheap  W*ay  to  Exterminate 
"Yellow  Jackets"  without  Poison  or  Fire. 

Convenient  and  satisfactory  in  every  instance. 
Full  particulars  and  instructions  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  $1. 

CHAS.  G.  AMMON.  China  Flat,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


ROOF  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 


An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

CTRADE  MARKS^ 


"patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


FOR  SALE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings. 

Prices  on  application. 
H.  FREEBOKOUGH  Montavllla,  Oregon. 


Every  stroke 

of  the  Fulton  double=acting  pump 

(for  irrigating)  does  double  work. 

Each  stroke  brings  up  one 
plunger  with  a  load  of  water  and 
hurries  another  down  for  a  load. 

That  is  why  it  gives  a  contin= 
uous  stream. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  GALT,  CALIFORNIA 


The  San  Jose  Grader* 

nized  by  the  leading  Fruit  Packers  as  the  most  accurate  and 
in  every  way  the  most  complete  FRUIT  GRADER  on  the  mar- 
ket. Will  grade  Green  Prunes  and  Plums,  Dried  Prunes,  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  Etc. 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  DRIERS'  AND 
PACKERS'  SUPPLIES,  APPLY  TO 

Cunningham  &  Barngrover, 

.  .  .  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  In  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


CONTENTSi 


Chapter. 

I.  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
II.  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable 

Growing. 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
V.  Garden  Irrigation. 

VI.  Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
VII.  Cultivation. 
VIII.  Fertilization. 
IX.  Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
X.  The  Planting  Season. 
XI.  Propagation. 
XII.  Asparagus. 

XIII.  Artichokes. 

XIV.  Beans. 
XV.  Beet. 

XVI.  Cabbage  Family. 
XVII.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
XVIII.  Celery. 
XIX.  Chicory. 


Chapter. 
XX.  Corn. 
XXI.  Cucumber. 
XXII.  Egg  Plant. 

XXIII.  Lettuce. 

XXIV.  Melons. 
XXV.  Onion  Family. 

XXVI.  Peas. 

XXVII.  Peppers. 

XXVIII.  Potatoes. 
XXIX.  Radishes. 

XXX.  Rhubarb. 
XXXI.  Spinach. 
XXXII.  Squashes. 

XXXIII.  Tomato. 

XXXIV.  Turnip. 

XXXV.  Vegetable  Sundries. 

XXXVI.  Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

XXXVII.  Seed  Growing  In  California. 
XXXVIII.  Garden  Protection. 

XXXIX.  Weeds  in  California. 


COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— -San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— Han  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower . 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  Invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. ~ 
Sacramento  Jlee. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  3:2,  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
Hies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

TOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOOK  DOWN 
THIS  LINE  OF 


HARROWS.,* 


Colombia  Flexible  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 


Only  Perfectly  Flexible 

Disc  Harrow  Ever  Built. 

Gangs  are  INDEPENDENTof  Each  Other. 
If  either  (lung  strikes  a  stone  or  obstruc- 
tion It  will  rise  and  pass  over  without  In- 
juring; edges  of  Discs  or  Interfering  with 
work  of  other  (Jang.  Two  levers — one 
for  each  tiang.  Constructed  entirely  of 
STEEL.  Gangs  ran  be  reversed  In  two 
minutes.  J*        J*  jt 


I  1 


Columbia  Adjustable  Peg  Tooth  Harrow. 


t 


Adjustible  Lever  Harrow. 

Teeth  diamond  shape  and  held  hy  STEEL 
CLIP  with  TWO  NUTS.  The  Frame  Hars, 
Tooth  Beams  and  Teeth  are  made  of 
highly  carbonized  Steel,  insuring  great 
strength  and  wearing  qualities, 


Another  Step  in  Advance  of 
All  Competitors. 

The  Riding  Attacement  rests  on  the 
wheel*  and  the  weight  of  driver  Is  not 
on  the  Harrow,  therefore  Harrow  works 
perfectly  on  uneven  land.  All  wheel 
tracks  are  covered  by  rear  teeth.  Wheels 
titted  with  sandproof  bearings.  *< 


The  Standard  of 
RELIABILITY. 

Best  tooth  fastening,  and  teeth  stay  In 

soli  better  than  those  of  other  makes. 

Teeth  adjusted   to  any   depth   or  lifted 

high  above  the  ground  by  movement  of 

the  levers.  J*  Jt 

Ordinary  Lever  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 

Many  other  features  we  cannot  talk  of  here  are  fully  described  in  our 
circulars.     If  you  need  Harrows  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

ADDRESS .  . . 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


t5  MAIN  STREET  


. . .  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  SO  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

628  Sixth  Street  Ban  Francisco. 


Like  a  thief  in  the  night 

— that's  the  way  some  of  your  cows  are  robbing  you.   You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  know  which  cows  are  paying  for  their  keep  and  which 
are  robbing  you.   There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaiuing  the  truth, 
hut  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  test 
the  value  of  their  milk  by  the  use  of 

The  "No  Tin  " 
Bah  cock  Tester. 

It  tells  exactly  the  percentage  of  fat  in  each 
cow's  milk.  It  is  made  entirely  of  east  and  mal- 
leable iron,  bronze  and  steel.  No  tin.  Being 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  it  can't  rusk 
The  gear  is  cut  from  the  solid  piece  of  bronze  and 
is  quick-acting,  powerful  and  noiseless.  Uses 
the  ordinary  Babcock  glassware.  Set  of  glass- 
ware, with  each  tester. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Go.,  Elgin,  111. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  oth<  rs, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi- 
ment Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  he  had  frit  on  application. 
QERriAN  KALI  WORKS.   93  Nassau  St.,  N.  V. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal„ 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


ami  us  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system    being  the  theme  of 

•  A  BOOB  ')\  BIX  AGE  ^ 
by  Prof.  P.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  peatly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  I'.iu 
pae-eti  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
A  Co..  San  Francisco,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— 
Silos:  lll-911;ige:  IV— Feedlngof Silage 
V -Comparison  of  Silage  and  other 
Feeds:  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agrlc 
tnre,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
tor  feeding  stock  Write  for 
1  copy  to-day.  IT  IS  FRK 
HOOKER  ,t  CO.. 
HMD  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  VINE  PULLER 


Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  Information,  address  E.  P.  ltODKN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


P.  &  B 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

11C>    BATTER  V"    ST.,    SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALK    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


ELECTRIC  i 
WHEEL  CO.  \[] 

How  About  Your  Wagon  ? 

=  I><«  s  it  stand  up  to  the  work?  Don't  the  wheels  gut  loose,  the  spokes  rattle  and  the 

g  tires  come  off  when  the  weather  tahetC   Don't  the  felloes  and  hubs  rot  and  require 

=  much  reimir  to  keep  the  old  thing  In  order  during  wet  weather?  These  things  are 

g  true  at  least  of  most  wood  wheel  wagons.    sfop  tlx-  ejrjjc<i«<t<e  rt  pair*  Buu 

g  rt  irngnti  that  f«W«.   There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  one  way  Is  to  buy 

THE  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

1  w^Muy"  The  Electric  Low  Steel  Wheels 


=    The  Electric  llirn 

ting  light  draft,  fietni 
=     The  Electric  Hteel  Wheel*  w; 

k  tit  any  fckeili.  Convert  your  ol 
I     Write  f..r  our  Free  ll„„t.  "Fn 


tier  any  load  your  team  can  haul.   No  rut- 
o  l„ad  and  naves  much  heavy  lifting, 
life  of  your  old  wagon  indefinitely.  They 
Into  a  low-down-easy-to-load  farm  wagon. 
It  tell,  the  wln-le  story. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  IO,  Quincy.  Illinois. 
^^■^/jf.-.'iin.iiLiinr:' m:,! n,- : , -.j ; , j  1 . , l , , .-   u,.mni..ii)iJ  1. m.,  h.  .infii.tjijn.nu-Lii.jjiinTr   mm  minimi 


Mach§ 

t°  183-185-  S 


ie  Works 

FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  wit   £»  .urged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  ai  3  ter  than  ersr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Cl^j; £*3    Machine  Work 

Promptly^j  arjat  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
( '     ©ue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  JNEvans  Steam  Pumps, 

Pomps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc, 


Deep  1  — 
Also  Marit  Q 
Pipe  Cul.T^. 


gines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FOR    TOU/N    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PRB/TONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe* 
with  Asphaltum. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Nevada  Scenes. 


We  have  on  this  page  engravings  ex- 
pressive of  the  development  of  our  sister 
State  on  the  east,  Nevada.  One  is  indica- 
tive of  the  investment  and  enterprise  which 
have  resulted  in  a  vast  output  of  mine 
timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  ingenious 
ways  in  which  cheap  transportation  was 
secured  from  the  mountain  forests  to  the 
valley  mills  on  the  western  side  of  the  State 
are  seen  in  the  upper  engraving.  Start- 
ing from  a  great  elevation,  the  logs  were 
shot  down  by  gravity  and  flowing  water 
with  almost  flying  rapidity  to  the  distant 
valley.  In  constructing  such  a  chute  it 
was  often  necessary  to  cross  considerable 
depressions,  and  the  flume  is  borne  aloft  on 
an  airy  trestle.  In  California  also  this 
mode  of  transportation  has  been  largely 
employed.  The  next  picture  shows  how 
the  logs,  when  brought  to  their  final  de- 
scent, are  shot  down  a  chute  built  upon 
the  ground  surface  like  a  colossal  toboggan 
slide.  Hardly  less  picturesque  is  the  move- 
ment of  logs  upon  wheels — a  dozen  logs  at 


LUMBER    FLUMES    AND    MILLS   IN  NEVADA. 


a  load,  with  a  team  that  reaches  out  of 
sight  of  the  camera's  eye.  The  last  pic- 
ture of  the  quartet  shows  the  finished 
product  of  the  sawmill,  regularly  arranged 
for  shipment  by  rail.  Formerly  whole  for- 
ests have  been  moved  from  the  hillsides  to 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  support  the  sur- 
face where  it  has  been  largely  undermined 
by  decades  of  tunneling  and  drifting.  More 
recently  mining  has  proceeded  more  leis- 
urely, and  the  activity  of  the  lumbermen 
has  been  directed  toward  outputs  of  build- 
ing material  and  millions  of  fruit  boxes 
which  have  helped  to  encase  California's 
orchard  and  vineyard  products. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  details  of 
lumbering  are  the  glimpses  of  the  interior 
of  Nevada  country  homes  as  shown  in  the 
other  engraving.  They  show  that  home 
comforts  are  secured  on  Nevada  ranches, 
although  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  scanty 
environment  of  tree  and  blooming  plant 
than  is  found  encompassing  the  rural 
homes  of  California.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
many  homes  which  are  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  Nevada  places,  and  we  have 
less  excuse  for  it.  The  Nevada  farm  houses 
are,  however,  substantial  and  in  some 
cases  handsome.  The  interior  view  which 
is  given  evidently  indicates  that  book  farm- 
ing is  not  unknown  in  Nevada,  and,  judging 
by  the  other  appointments  of  the  apart- 
ment, book  farming  pays. 


age  total,  so  that  the  impression  of  short 
supplies  of  old  hops  is  apparently  justified. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  tells  a  Bee  reporter 
that  this  year's  State  Fair  was  regarded 
as  a  complete  success.  While  the  total 
gate  receipts  were  about  $2000  less  than 
those  of  last  year,  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  Fair  were  also  so  much  less  than 
formerly  as  to  even  up  matters,  and  make 
the  Fair  equally  successful  with  its  pre- 
decessors. Mr.  Smith  said  that  everything 
went  on  smoothly,  and  there  was  no 
wrangling,  except  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
miums, probably,  but  that  is  always  to  be 
expected.  On  the  whole,  considering  what 
has  been  the  state  of  the  money  market, 
the  Fair  was  a  very  satisfactory  success. 


One  of  the  quickest  re-establishments  of 
a  business  is  that  of  the  Phoenix  packing 
house  and  raisin  seeding  plant  of  Fresno, 
which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
August  12.  On  August  23d  the  lumber  for 
a  new  factory  was  on  the  ground  and  on 
September  22  a  three-story  building,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  raisin  seeding  ma- 
chinery, was  opened  for  business  with 
seventy  hands.  This  number  will  be  doubled 
in  a  few  days.  The  Phoenix  Company  ex- 
pected to  resume  business  in  two  months. 
The  actual  time  was  twenty-eight  days. 
The  Phoenix  is  entitled  to  its  name. 


NEVADA   RURAL  HOMES. 


The  world's  hop  crop  shows  a  shortage 
this  season  that  may  possibly  be  reflected 
in  a  sensational  advance  in  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Agriculturist' prelimi- 
nary report.  Its  returns  for  the  1898  crop 
of  hops  in  Germany,  Austria,  France  and 
England,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
make  it  reasonable  to  believe,  allowing 
for  all  possible  improvement,  that  the 
world's  crop  is  50,000  to  51,000  bales  less 
than  last  year.  It  is,  therefore,  the  third 
crop  in  succession  to  make  only  a  fair  aver- 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  amount  of  breadstuff's  exported  in- 
creased about  $78,000,000,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  cattle  and  hogs  decreased  about 
$3,000,000;  provisions  increased  about  $16,- 
000,000;  cotton  increased  about  $20,000,000, 
and  mineral  oils  decreased  about  $5,000,- 
000,  showing  a  net  increase  of  about  $107,- 
000,000.  Uncle  Sam  is  evidently  giving 
unusual  attention  to  business  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  tussle  with  Spain. 
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The  Week. 

The  first  rains  have  come  and  have  brightened  up 
the  face  of  nature  considerably.  There  has  been 
some  damage  to  exposed  fruit  on  drying  trays,  but, 
thanks  to  the  early  warning  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  bulk  of  this  kind  of  property  was  covered  in  time 
in  the  larger  producing  districts.  Late  fruits  on 
trees  and  vines  have  probably  not  been  much  injured, 
for  the  very  dry  soil  soon  absorbed  the  moisture  and 
clear  sunshine  has  followed.  Some  of  the  early  re- 
ports of  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  some  points  seem 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  so  long  since 
rain  has  fallen  in  some  places  that  a  good  shower 
makes  the  people  think  they  are  drowning. 

According  to  the  Weather  Bureau's  figures  we 
may  expect  to  get  1.2  inches  in  October  in  San 
Francisco,  as  that  is  the  average  for  twenty-seven 
years.  We  may  get  the  maximum  of  7.28  inches,  as 
we  did  in  1889,  or  we  may  get  nothing,  as  we  did  in 
1890.  Between  these  limits  there  seems  to  be  lati- 
tude enough  for  both  optimists  and  pessimists  to  do 
their  worst. 

Cereals  are  looking  better  this  week  and  shippers 
are  enlarging  their  views  a  little.  Barley  is  spurt- 
ing gently  and  is  higher  relatively  than  other  grains. 
Oats  are,  however,  doing  well.  Four  wheat  ships 
went  out  this  week,  but  they  took  more  canned 
fruit,  beans,  honey,  etc.,  than  they  did  wheat.  Eggs 
are  scarce  and  high.  Hops  are  selling  well.  Large 
prunes  are  lc  higher  and  scarce.  Fresh  butter  is 
scant,  but  held-over  butter  is  too  plenty. 

We  shall  have  in  our  next  issue  the  official  awards 
at  the  State  Fair  in  the  live  stock  classes. 


E.  E.  Hulbert  of  Auburn  sends  us  a  fine  box  of  a 
new  yellow  cling  peach  which  is  called  Hulbert's 
Seedling.  Two  tiers  required  a  half-inch  strip  on 
top  of  an  ordinary  peach  box  to  allow  the  cover  to 
be  nailed  on.  The  fruit  ranged  at  about  11  inches  in 
circumference  and  12  oz.  weight.  The  variety  de- 
serves attention  to  determine  its  merits  as  a  late 
yellow  cling. 

The  growth  of  the  live  stock  interest  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  all  local  cattle  records  were  broken 
at  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards  one  day  last  week 
when  18,035  head  of  cattle  were  received.  The 
previous  record  was  17,477  head. 


The  Use  of  Sulphur  in  Fruit  Drying. 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  upon  another  page  of 
this  week's  Rural  communications  against  the  pres- 
ent use  of  sulphur  in  fruit  curing,  because  the  two 
gentlemen  who  write  them  have  stood  for  a  decade 
and  a  half  at  least  as  opponents  of  the  sulphur  pro- 
cess, and  may  be  credited  with  having  done  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  in  that  line.  They  cannot  be  charged 
with  being  biased  by  business  interests,  because 
their  activities  do  not  largely  lie  in  fruit  drying. 
They  both  have  had  wide  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  this  matter 
they  are  both  actuated  solely  by  conviction  of  duty 
and  by  a  conception  of  quality  in  dried  fruit  which 
seems  to  them  essential  to  the  large  and  lasting  de- 
velopment of  our  fruit  drying  industry.  Views  thus 
actuated  are  entitled  to  careful  consideration  when 
they  emanate  from  people  who  are  apt  to  be  on  the 
right  side  of  things. 

Professor  Hilgard's  views  are  the  more  moderate 
of  the  two.  He  concedes  the  advantage  of  rational 
use  of  sulphur  in  securing  color  and  in  its  offensive- 
ness  to  egg-laying  insects.  He  evidently  believes 
such  rational  sulphuring  does  not  interfere  with  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  fruit.  His  chief  arraignment 
seems  to  be  lodged  against  sliced  fruit  which  is 
bleached  to  a  deathly  white,  and  therefore  he  has  in 
mind  the  whole  American  product,  and  not  that  of 
California,  because  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  California  product  is  sliced,  and  probably  95  per 
cent  of  it  is  halved  or  quartered,  and  very  little  is 
even  quartered.  The  sliced  fruit  is  chiefly  machine- 
dried,  and  is  sulphured  in  the  drier,  which  is  a  very 
different  proposition  from  the  sulphuring  of  halved 
fruit  as  soon  as  cut,  to  be  followed  by  days  of  expos- 
ure to  high  sun  heat  in  the  open  air.  On  the  whole, 
Professor  Hilgard's  views,  as  outlined  in  his  short 
note,  must  be  taken  as  opposed  to  excessive  use  of 
an  agency  under  conditions  which  are  best  suited  to 
the  absorption  and  retention  of  an  acid  which  is  de- 
structive of  flavor  and  which  is  in  such  amount  un- 
wholesome. 

Mr.  Coates  takes  a  more  extreme  position  and  is 
inclined  to  rise  in  righteous  wrath  on  the  whole 
proposition  of  using  sulphur.  The  first  thought 
which  the  reader  will  draw  from  his  letter  is  that 
some  one  connected  with  the  fruit  industry  should  be 
put  into  the  sulphur  box — or  will  get  there  later. 
On  the  ground  that  the  fruit  does  not  taste  as  well 
as  it  looks,  we  could  agree  with  Mr.  Coates  in  the 
claim  that  there  is  deception  in  it  and  in  the  color  of 
the  ruby  prune  there  is  something  of  a  lie  because  it 
purports  to  be  a  bright  red  fruit,  which  it  never  is. 
But  to  his  whole  inference  that  the  colors  of  sul- 
phured fruit  are  unnatural  we  should  have  to  dis- 
sent. The  whole  process  of  sulphuring  arose  from 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  natural  color  of  the  fruit, 
as  is  done  in  canning,  and  to  escape  the  shades  of 
darkness,  from  twilight  to  midnight,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  sun  drying.  Mr.  Coates  evidently  refers 
to  the  natural  color  of  the  dried  fruit  or  to  the  color 
which  the  fruit  naturally  assumes  on  drying,  and 
has  of  course  a  perfect  right  to  argue  for  that  point. 
But  we  believe  that  the  natural  color  of  the  fresh 
fruit  is  the  proper  mark  at  which  to  aim;  and  as 
that  is  beautiful  and  suggestive,  we  have  no  difficulty 
to  understand  why  it  should  become  the  standard  in 
the  mind  of  the  purchaser.  In  fact,  we  cannot,  for 
our  life,  see  the  force  of  the  claim  that  any  one  is 
greatly  deceived  in  this  matter,  except  that,  unfor- 
tunately, we  save  natural  color  only  at  a  consider- 
able loss  of  flavor  and  we  fear  that  the  claim  that 
people  find  themselves  so  deeply  aggrieved  that  they 
refuse  to  purchase  is  not  well  founded.  We  are 
aware  that  a  number  of  individual  declarations  of 
that  state  of  mind  have  been  made;  but  for  what 
do  they  count  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  all  during 
the  long  period,  when  the  anti-sulphurers  have  been 
prophesying  ruin  to  the  producers,  the  production 
has  increased  and  in  fact  doubled  upon  itself  several 
times  since  the  date  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coates  as  the 
beginning  of  the  issue  ?  We  will  grant  that  the  con- 
sumption might  have  been  much  greater  if  we  could 
furnish  natural  flavor  with  the  natural  color.  We 
wish  it  were  possible,  and  some  day  it  may  be.  We 
believe  the  fruit  has  sold  squarely  upon  its  attractive 
appearance.  We  do  not  believe  the  housewife  has 
been  misled  a  particle  by  names  or  notions  of  pro- 


cesses. Not  one  in  each  distant  community  has  ever 
heard  of  Alden  and  the  history  of  the  word  "  evap- 
orated." A  whole  generation  of  women  has  grown 
up  since  that  day  and  they  are  even  more  exacting 
than  their  mothers  that  the  eye  shall  be  pleased  in 
all  the  appointments  of  their  tables.  The  issue  which 
is  now  pressing  in  Germany  seems  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  German  women  are  just  as  foolish  as  Ameri- 
can women  and  want  this  style  of  dried  fruit  in  such 
amounts  that  the  German  Government,  disliking 
imports,  is  seizing  upon  a  pretext  in  this  case, 
just  as  it  did  in  its  embargo  upon  American  pork 
products  and  in  the  excitement  about  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

But  suppose  we  concede  that  unsulphured  fruit  is 
better  to  eat,  and  that  is  an  opinion  which  we  share 
with  most  other  people,  how  shall  we  proceed  to 
propagate  that  view  ?  To  scold  the  producers  for 
using  sulphur,  or  to  exhort  them  not  to  do  it,  is 
equivalent  to  advising  them  to  make  a  product  which 
will  sell  for  less  money,  which  they  are  not  apt  to  do 
so  long  as  the  demand  prevails.  To  blame  the 
dealers  for  paying  more  for  sulphured  fruit  is  equiva- 
lent to  advising  them  to  buy  that  which  they  cannot 
readily  sell,  and  that  sort  of  property  has  no  charms 
for  a  dealer.  To  blame  the  consumer  for  demanding 
such  fruit  is  perhaps  placing  the  blame  in  the  right 
place,  but  it  is  equivalent  to  telling  the  consumer  he 
does  not  know  what  he  wants,  and  no  dealer  ever 
had  a  chance  to  do  that  a  second  time  to  the  same 
person.  It  is  incredible  that  dealers  have  for  twenty 
years  deceived  people  into  buying  what  they  did  not 
want.    So  the  way  of  the  reformer  is  hard. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  fruit  driers  have  no 
joy  in  sulphuring:  it  takes  time  and  costs  money. 
But  of  what  use  is  it  to  lecture  them  against  sulphur- 
ing when  the  light  colors  are  really  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess in  selling,  we  cannot  see.  There  has  been  no  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  sulphuring  demonstrated,  and 
as  the  demand  runs  clearly  on  light  fruit  and  abhors 
dark  and  has  bern  running  in  that  direction  with  in- 
creasing speed  year  after  year,  the  grower  has  only 
the  choice  between  sulphuring  and  retiring  from 
business.  We  have  seen  some  fruit  prepared  by  those 
who  prefer  not  to  use  sulphur,  but  have  never  yet 
found  a  sample  which  could  be  called  handsome  or 
which  approached  the  characteristic  appearances 
which  make  the  present  market  for  California  dried 
fruits.  Our  consul  in  a  German  city  whose  report 
has  given  rise  to  this  whole  discussion,  writes  as 
though  sulphur  might  be  dispensed  with  easily 
enough.  So  far  as  we  can  now  see  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  sacrificing  the  characteristic 
attractiveness  which  lies  in  the  very  foundation  of 
the  present  demand.  The  use  of  sulphur  is  therefore 
necessary  to  give  the  product  the  character  which 
the  purchaser  desires  and  to  give  such  character  is 
one  of  the  elementary  requirements  in  any  line  of 
production. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  rational  procedure  in 
the  present  situation  would  be  to  reduce  the  sulphur- 
ing to  the  least  exposure  which  will  accomplish  the 
desired  results,  and  then  demonstrate  that  the  fruit 
is  not  unwholesome.  Prof.  Hilgard's  note  would 
indicate  that  such  a  course  would  meet  his  approval. 
The  trouble  will  be  that  different  fruits  and  different 
conditions  of  the  same  fruit  require  different  ex- 
posures. It  is  not  possible  to  easily  fix  upon  a  defi- 
nitely gauged  use  of  sulphur:  whatever  amount  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  desirable  color  in  this,  that 
and  the  other  lot  of  fruit  has  to  be  indicated  by 
personal  experience  and  judgment.  Unquestionably 
the  whole  matter  should  be  carefully  looked  into  both 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  such  minimum  of  sulphur- 
ing as  will  accomplish  the  desired  result  and  to 
demonstrate  whether  there  is  any  unwholesomeness 
in  a  product  thus  prepared.  It  may  ultimately  be 
possible  to  profitably  market  an  unsulphured  prod- 
uct, but  we  can  now  discern  no  indication  of  it. 


Professor  Hilgard  is  continuing  his  investigation 
into  the  deep  rooting  of  plants  in  California  in  con- 
nection with  the  characteristic  deep  rooting  of  trees, 
as  shown  in  the  Rural  two  weeks  ago.  Last  Thurs- 
day the  men  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  found  a 
common  weed  which  had  sent  its  root  down  to  the 
astonishing  depth  of  more  than  9  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  of  the  dry  hillside.  Other  investiga- 
tions in  the  same  line  are  still  to  be  made. 
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RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  READERS. 

We  desire  to  promote  town  and  country  home- 
growing  of  vegetables  in  California.  We  believe  it 
will  increase  home  comforts  and  minister  to  health 
by  improving  the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it  will 
advance  prosperity  in  many  homes  by  saving  money 
and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older  people  not 
already  accustomed  to  it  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
grow  vegetables  for  their  home  tables.  They  are 
busily  employed  with  other  matters  and  do  not  think 
they  have  time  for  it,  or  they  are  otherwise  indis- 
posed to  undertake  it.  The  young  people,  both 
boys  and  girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  disposition  to 
learn  new  things,  and  many  of  them  have  a  strong 
desire  to  make  some  money  for  themselves  by  an 
enterprise  of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press  desires 
to  help  them  to  undertake  something  which  will  be 
a  valuable  lesson  in  practical  horticulture  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and  work 
which  it  will  require.  Therefore  we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  who 
will  be  less  than  21  years  of  age  on  September  1, 
1899,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden  $50 

For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden   25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000  square  feet  and  shall 

include  not  less  than  ten  kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an 

inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must  be  made  to  show  accurately  the 
space  given  to  each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and  each 
subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for  each  date  mentioned 

(1)  the  number  of  hours  employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of 
work  done:  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gathered:  (4) 
the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables  gathered  and  the  valua- 
tion thereof.  In  order  that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among 
all  contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish  each  week 
in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the  prices  to  be  used  in  making 
the  valuation  for  the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary  must  be  made  of  the 

diary  to  show  (1)  the  date  of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gather- 
ing of  each  variety :  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of  eaoh  crop  and 
(3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so  as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals 
of  quantities  and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to  that 
date.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary  will  constitute  the 
report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens  which  stand 

highest  in  value  produced. 
«.— The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by  an  adult  friend 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  general  facts.  The  re- 
port may  also  be  accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition  favors  a  good 
picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course  an  early  start  not 
only  suits  hardy  vegetables  in  California,  but  it  gives  chance 
for  growing  two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground  can 
long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely  as  an  in- 
centive to  our  young  people  to  undertake  something 
in  their  own  interest.  The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  gardening,  in  keep- 
ing accounts  and  in  learning  how  to  employ  leisure 
hours.  Besides  this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon  an  income 
from  their  year's  work  which  may  surprise  them. 
Many  parents  will  be  willing  to  allow  the  young 
people  the  amount  of  money  which  they  usually  pay 
to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In  some  localities  profit- 
able sales  can  be  made  to  neighbors  and  valuable 
prizes  may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at  State 
and  local  fairs.  We  want  competitors  to  proceed  in 
this  affair  in  a  business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as  compensation 
for  the  work  which  they  will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables  "  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  information  necessary  for  this  effort, 
and  in  addition  to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  young  people  by  letter  whenever  they  need  spe- 
cial advice  about  their  work  and  to  help  them  to 
meet  any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  encounter. 

Next  week  we  will  speak  of  the  form  of  making 
entry  for  this  competition.  We  are  desirous  of  se- 
curing a  large  number  of  competitors  in  villages, 
suburban  towns  and  rura  /districts,  and  to  undertake 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of  prac- 
tical vegetable  growing  which  will  demonstrate  what 
earnest  young  people  can  do  in  California  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
young  readers  immediately  upon  this  proposition. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Worms  in  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  tomato  with  an  ugly 
black  spot,  and  below  it  a  burrow,  in  which  you  will 
find  a  worm  or  caterpillar.  This  pest  is  destroying 
a  great  many  tomatoes.  What  is  it,  and  what  can 
be  done  for  it? — H.  A.  Betty,  Meridian,  Sutter 
county. 

The  worm  is  the  same  one  that  works  in  the  corn 
ear  and  the  cotton  boll.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  yellow- 
ish moth,  which  is  about  1  inch  long  or  1J  to  2  inches 
in  spread  of  wings.  Its  full  name  is  Heliothis  armi- 
gera.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  tomato, 
boring  into  either  ripe  or  green  specimens,  and  the 
same  worm  will  destroy  several,  as  it  is  a  ranging 
feeder.  The  worm  could,  perhaps,  be  killed  by  the 
use  of  Paris  green  on  the  fruit,  but  this  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  mankind  to  think  of  using  it.  As  the 
insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  ground,  it  is  wise  to 
put  the  tomatos  on  new  ground  each  year.  It  has 
also  been  found  measurably  effective  to  plant  hills  of 
early  corn  here  and  there  through  the  tomatoes.  As 
the  moth  prefers  the  corn,  she  will  lay  eggs  upon  it, 
and  the  corn  can  be  cut  and  fed  to  stock  before  the 
worms  are  full  grown.  This  will  considerably  reduce 
the  trouble  for  the  tomatoes.  Then,  in  picking  to- 
matoes, the  wormy  ones  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  but  should  be  removed  from  the  patch 
and  fed  to  hogs.  As  the  insect  has  several  broods  in 
the  season,  the  later  tomatoes  can  be  largely  saved 
by  destroying  the  early  worms.  This  insect  is,  of 
course,  very  different  from  the  large  tomato  worm, 
which  feeds  on  the  foliage  and  gets  to  be  3  to  4  inches 
in  length  when  full  grown. 

Forage  Plants  for  Partially  Submerged  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  low  land  in  the  Santa 
Ana  river  bed,  at  present  covered  with  salt  grass 
and  scrub  willow.  The  soil  is  sandy,  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  alkali.  The  water  in  summer  is  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  from  the  surface — this  year  about  3 
feet.  In  the  winter  the  water  stands  on  the  surface 
in  places.  I  wish  to  try  Italian  rye  grass  on  it,  if  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  What  is  the  habit  of  the 
rye  grass  ?  How  does  it  stand  drouth  and  flood  ? — 
C.  A.  Westgate,  Orange,  Cal. 

There  are  probably  no  grasses  better  adapted  to 
the  situation  you  describe  than  the  rye  grasses — 
providing  the  alkali  is' not  too  strong.  You  should 
try  the  Australian  variety  of  English  rye  grass,  as 
well  as  the  Italian,  to  see  which  is  the  better.  They 
both  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  drouth  and  a 
great  deal  of  water,  too.  You  should  also  sow  some 
Eastern  red  clover  as  an  experiment.  It  will  endure 
submergence  which  kills  alfalfa. 

Not  the  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — The  twig  I  send  comes  from  the 
hills  on  my  place,  above  my  apple  orchard,  and  sev- 
eral of  my  neighbors,  as  well  as  myself,  wish  to  know 
if  the  white  stuff  on  it  is  woolly  aphis.  The  woods 
are  full  of  this  insect,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  work 
on  our  trees  yet. — Orchardist,  Monterey  county. 

The  insect  is  a  white  cottony  scale  (not  "cottony 
cushion,"  however,)  which  is  very  abundant  on  wild 
evergreen  shrubbery.  It  has  no  connection  with  the 
woolly  aphis,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  it  will 
take  to  your  fruit  trees,  for  it  has  never  yet  been 
found  except  upon  evergreens. 

Strawberry  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  strawberry  plants  set  out 
here  after  Nov.  1st  have  fruit  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer ? — A  Subscriber,  Rio  Vista. 

Yes  ;  if  good  strong  plants  are  set  about  Nov.  1st 
you  will  get  some  fruit  next  summer.  But  do  not 
wait  until  November  for  planting,  if  you  can  plant 
earlier.  Get  the  plants  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Sep- 
tember and  October  planting  is  better  than  Novem- 
ber, and  usually  will  yield  half  a  crop  the  following 
summer. 

Kiln-Drying  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  out  the  best  way  to  kiln-dry  beans  for 
market. — A.  G.  Pickett,  Floresville,  Texas. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  kiln-drying  of  beans  is 
done  in  this  State.  The  dry,  warm  autumn  usually 
gives  growers  a  chance  to  sack  dry,  clean  beans 
right  in  the  field.  Sometimes  there  are  losses  from 
beans  stained  by  showers,  but  the  chance  of  injury 
is  reduced  by  using  machine  threshers  instead  of 
threshing  floors,  and  growers  usually  take  the  chance 


of  losses.  If  any  reader  knows  of  arrangements  for 
artificial  drying  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 


Leaf-Cutting  Bees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  bugs,  new  to  me. 
I  enclose  the  roses  and  leaves  also,  so  you  can  see 
their  work. — C.  B.  Sargeant,  Selma. 

The  insects  are  megachiles,  or  leaf-cutting  bees. 
They  cut  circular  pieces  from  rose  leaves  and  use 
them  for  upholstering  their  nests,  which  are  made  in 
any  convenient  crevice.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a 
specimen  of  a  split-pit  peach,  into  which  this  insect 
bad  found  its  way  and  stuffed  the  hollow  tightly  with 
pieces  of  leaves  from  some  rosaceous  plant. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Sept.  26,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 
Rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  State  north  of  Tebachapi,  the  heaviest 
precipitation  being  in  Tulare  county  ;  the  rainfall 
averaged  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  fully  one  inch  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  But  little  damage  is  reported,  except  to 
raisins  on  trays.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  making 
favorable  progress  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
southern  California.  Prunes  are  above  the  average 
in  some  portions  of  the  coast  and  bay  sections,  but 
elsewhere  the  yield  is  small.  Plowing  will  be  com- 
menced at  once  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Tehama.— Apples,  pears  and  grapes  have  produced  fair  crop;  late 
peaches  and  prunes  light  crop. 

Bdttb.— Fruit  drying  nearly  completed.  The  remarkable  growth 
of  orange  trees  near  Oroville  shows  the  effect  of  abundance  of  water. 

Glenn.— Light  rain  on  25th;  no  damage  to  crops. 

Yuba — Orange  crop  good.   Last  crop  of  alfalfa  ready  to  cut. 

Colusa.— Light  yield  of  prunes. 

Yolo.— Heavy  rains  Sunday  will  damage  grapes,  prunes  and 
peaches. 

Sacramento.— Cooler.  Grape  picking  commenced.  Large  amount 
of  straw  baled.    Lignt  rain  on  25th. 

Solano.— Light  showers  on  the  22nd  and  25th.  Prune  crop  smaller 
than  expected. 

Placer.— Grain  and  hay  harvest  finished.  Late  peaches  and 
pears  of  good  quality.   Table  and  wine  grapes  being  shipped. 

El  Dorado. — No  damage  to  crops  from  rains. 

San  Joaquin.— Cooler.  Light  rain  on  24th  and  25th.  Prunes  of 
fine  quality  in  some  orchards.  Olives  promise  better  yield  than 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Calaveras. — Very  favorable  weather  for  raisin  drying;  cooler. 

Stanislaus.— Light  rain  24th  and  25th.   Weather  cool. 

Merced  — Heavy  rain  Sunday  night,  25th.  Fruit  drying  finished. 
Sweet  potatoes  being  shipped;  light  crop. 

Madera.— Rainfall  amounted  to  1.04  inches,  Sunday  night.  Some 
damage  done  to  grapes. 

Fresno.— Raisin  curing  well  advanced.  Rain  on  25th  damaged  a 
portion  of  the  crop.  Rain  still  falling  on  26th.  Plowing  will  com- 
mence at  once. 

Tulare.— Grapes  all  picked  and  mostly  dried.  Fig  crop  light. 
Fair  yield  of  Egyptian  corn.  Heavy  rain  25th  and  26th,  amounting 
to  2.01  inches;  very  little  damage  to  raisins. 

Kings.— Raisin  picking  finished.  Weather  for  drying  has  been 
perfect;  good  crop  assured,  though  smaller  than  at  first  estimated. 
Rainfall  0.84  inch;  some  hay  damaged. 

Kern.— Rain  commenced  4  p.  m.  25th,  and  continued  through  the 
night,  amounting  to  0.40  inch. 

Inyo. — Second  and  third  crops  of  alfalfa  generally  failed,  owing  to 
drouth.   Water  in  creeks  and  wells  getting  lower. 

Humboldt.— Light  showers  on  the  22d  were  beneficial  to  pastur- 
age. Grapes  are  being  marketed. 

Lake  —Prune  crop  above  the  average.  Grapes  of  fine  quality,  but 
light  crop. 

Sonoma.— Light  rain  at  Peachland  on  21st.  Hop^  all  picked; 
large  crop;  quality  fine.  Grape  picking  commenced;  crop  light  but 
quality  excellent. 

Napa.— Light  rain  on  22d.  Prunes  all  gathered;  fair  yield. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  yield  fair  crop.  Com  below  aver- 
age. 

Alameda.— Grapes  will  be  a  light  crop.  Good  crop  of  tomatoes 
expected.   Heavy  rainfall  beneficial  to  grapes. 

San  Mateo.— Heavy  rain  24th  and  25th;  some  damage  to  vine- 
yards and  to  grain  not  thrashed. 

Santa  Clara  —Weather  favorable  for  fruit  drying.  Peaches  all 
gathered.  Prunes  are  small  but  rich  in  quality.  Rain  25th  injured 
some  fruit  on  trays. 

San  Benito.— Prunes  all  gathered;  good  crop.  Almonds  light, 
owing  to  drouth.   Late  peaches  and  pears  being  shipped. 

Monterey.— Light  rain  24th  and  25th;  no  injury  to  crops.  Pota- 
toes will  yield  about  half  a  crop.   Beets  turning  out  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Bean  harvest  has  commenced.  Feed  very 
scarce;  many  are  cutting  corn  for  fodder.  Prunes  are  being  dried. 
Light  rain  25th;  no  injury  to  crops. 

Santa  Barbara.— Heavy  wind  24th  and  25th,  damaged  apples 
and  pears.    Light  rain  on  Sunday. 

Ventura.— Walnuts  being  gathered;  fair  yield,  but  quality  not 
first  class.   Light  crop  of  beans.   Rain  on  25th. 

Los  Angeles.— Citrus  fruits  looking  well,  though  injured  by 
drouth.   Wine  grapes  being  shipped ;  poor  crop. 

San  Bernardino.— Oranges  growing  rapidly.  Alfalfa  looking 
well. 

Orange.— Cooler.  Late  beets  will  be  harvested  next  week. 
Raisin  grapes  are  it  good  condition.  Walnuts  ripening  slowly;  good 
crop  expected. 

Riverside.— Oranges  growing  finely.  Prunes  and  raisins  being 
dried. 

San  Diego.— Dry  weather  was  beneficial  to  raisin  growers.  Grape 
picking  still  progressing.  Grapes,  walnuts  and  almonds  are  of  fine 
quality,  and  the  yield  fair  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  but  raisin 
grapes  are  below  average  at  Escondido.  Oranges  and  lemons  grow- 
ing well. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Sept.  28,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

1.08 

1.08 

.44 

1.41 

50 

70 

Red  Bluff  

.21 

.37 

.03 

.69 

54 

80 

.36 

.36 

.17 

.31 

52 

78 

1.04 

1.10 

.27 

.28 

54 

66 

.90 

.90 

.28 

54 

86 

Independence  

.20 

.20 

66 

.00 

54 

86 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.20 

.20 

.07 

.52 

42 

78 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.10 

56 

82 

.07 

.07 

.01 

.73 

60 

96 

.00 

.00 

.77 

.66 

64 

102 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Citrus  Fruit  Culture. 


By  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Placentia  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  Southern  California. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  subject,  the  citrus  family 
being  large  and  varied,  embracing  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  citron,  bergamot,  pomelo  and  shaddock. 
Each  of  these  species  are  divided  into  numerous 
varieties;  in  some  we  are  told  there  are  as  many  as 
eighty  different  kinds.  However,  as  the  orange  and 
lemon  are  the  only  members  of  this  genus  in  which 
we  are  financially  interested,  I  shall  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  them,  attempting  to  be  practical  in  the 
discussion. 

Facinating  but  Discouraging. — The  culture  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  is  one  of  the  most  facinating,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
branches  of  agriculture,  these  fruits  doubtless  re- 
quiring more  intelligence,  closer  and  more  constant 
attention  than  any  other  fruit  grown  for  profit  in 
this  country.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
great  length  of  time  required  to  mature  them,  the 
numerous  and  persistent  enemies  which  prey  upon 
them,  their  delicate  and  susceptible  nature,  the  large 
money  value  represented  and  the  natural  interest 
arising  from  watching  the  ever-changing  phenomena 
incident  to  their  development  to  a  high  state  of 
beauty,  succulency  and  usefulness. 

The  Orange. — The  orange,  scientifically  speaking, 
is  a  berry.  The  pulp,  the  membranes  of  which 
separate  its  various  sections,  and  the  skin,  are  only 
a  thickening  of  the  seed  vessels.  Its  natural  office, 
therefore,  is  to  produce  seed.  The  original  varie- 
ties, the  bitter  orange  and  the  sweet,  or  China 
orange,  are  quite  distinct  in  many  respects;  but  by 
cultivation,  hybridizing  and  budding  with  each  other, 
and  the  citron  and  lemon,  we  have  the  orange  in  its 
present  condition,  which  for  beauty,  delicacy  of 
flavor  and  wholesomeness  as  an  article  of  diet  is 
without  a  peer  in  the  fruit  world. 

Historical. — The  orange  has  been  cultivated  for 
many  centuries  in  Europe,  having  been  brought  into 
Western  Asia  from  India,  and  then  into  Europe  at 
a  very  early  period.  Some  trees  have  attained  great 
age  and  enormous  bearing  capacity.  Some  are  re- 
corded as  being  600  to  700  years  old,  and  three  have 
borne  as  many  as  20,000  to  30,000  oranges.  In 
Florida  trees  have  been  known  to  bear  20,000 
oranges.  We  need  not  expect  our  budded  trees  to 
compare  (either  in  age  or  yield)  with  these  specimens, 
which  were  seedlings. 

The  age  to  which  they  will  attain  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  care  given  them. 

The  orange  was  introduced  into  California  about 
the  year  1800  by  Catholic  missionaries.  The  first 
trees  to  come  into  bearing  were  at  San  Gabriel 
Mission. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  of  this  day  of  low  prices,  to 
comprehend  the  fabulous  returns  some  of  the  earliest 
groves  brought  their  owners.  Don  Louis  Wolfskill, 
the  pioneer  in  the  business  of  orange  culture  here, 
had  twenty-eight  acres  which  brought  him  825,000 
for  one  crop.  Col.  Wilson,  another  pioneer,  got 
$1800  from  a  single  acre.  E.  P.  Stacy  of  Minneapo- 
lis told  me  that  about  ten  years  ago  he  remitted  to 
a  grower  $2100  for  a  car  of  St.  Michaels.  How  great 
the  change  !  The  general  average  now  being  from 
$100  to  $400. 

Varieties. — Citrus  fruit  growers  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  business  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  While 
orange  culture  is  fascinating,  yet  few  men  are  under- 
going all  the  disappointments  and  annoyance  inci- 
dental to  the  business  these  days  for  the  little  pleas- 
ure they  may  derive  from  it.  It  is  profit  rather 
than  pleasure  that  is  the  incentive  to  most  growers. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  those  varieties 
that  produce  the  most  profit  be  grown.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  what  these  are;  indeed, 
this  has  undergone  some  radical  changes  during  re- 
cent years. 

The  Washington  Navel  is  the  universal  favorite 
with  growers  and  shippers,  and  one  is  safe  in  grow- 
ing this  fruit,  for  if  not  contaminated  and  when  free 
from  scale,  and  smooth,  it  will  find  a  ready  market 
in  its  season,  which  extends  from  about  January  1st 
to  May  15th.  It  has  recently  lost  much  in  favor, 
however,  by  shippers  putting  it  on  the  market 
before  it  was  ripe. 

I  regard  as  absolutely  pernicious  this  growing 
custom  of  shipping  unripe  oranges.  It  is  serious, 
and  California  pays  enormous  interest  on  the  money 
gotten  for  these  early  shipments.  We  lost  six  weeks 
of  our  best  marketing  season  this  year,  as  an  offset 
for  the  few  hundred  cars  of  green  fruit  forced  upon 
the  unsophisticated  citizens  of  the  East.  I  predict 
that  shippers  and  dealers  will  not  again  be  so  easily 
led  into  buying  so  heavily  of  this  stock. 

The  Thompson  Improved  Navel  is  much  sought  for 
in  the  larger  markets,  and  on  account  of  its  smooth- 
ness and  beauty  commands  higher  prices  than  the 
Washington.  This  tells  me  that  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach these  qualities  with  our  Washington  Navel, 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  returns.  Whether 
we  can  produce  the  Thompson  in  its  ideal  form  on 
our  heavier  soil  I  cannot  say,  or  how  pure  the  stock 


is  that  some  orchardists  have  recently  put  out,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  predict  that  much  of  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  fair  grade  of  Washington  Navel. 

Either  the  Malta  or  Ruby  Blood  oranges,  in 
limited  quantities,  will  generally  find  a  ready  market 
at  fair  prices. 

The  Maltese  is  a  regular  and  heavy  bearer. 

The  St.  Michael  is  a  good  bearer,  and  I  believe 
will  grow  in  favor.  To  an  extent  it  will  supply  the 
place  of  the  late  seedling.  I  find  two  varieties  of  the 
St.  Michael.  What  is  known  as  the  Paper  Rind,  I 
would  shun.  The  tree  is  more  of  a  dwarf.  The  fruit 
is  smaller  and  more  inclined  to  drop  than  the  other 
variety,  which,  even  with  it,  is  a  serious  weakness. 
All  oranges  should  be  marketed  when  in  their  prime, 
but  it  seems  imperative  that  the  St.  Michael  should 
be. 

The  larger  St.  Michael  comes  from  the  Island  of 
St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Portugal.  A  party  who  had  lived  there 
and  knew  the  fruit,  on  seeing  some  specimens  I 
had,  said  they  were  identical  with  the  oranges  grown 
there. 

The  Valencia  Lates,  if  properly  manipulated,  may 
be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for 
oranges  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn; 
although  this  season  the  market  is  filled  with  nearly 
all  varieties.  This  is  a  fine  orange,  a  good  bearer, 
though  it  does  not  come  in  bearing  as  soon  as  the 
Navel,  and  is  a  splendid  keeper.  Hart's  Tardif, 
which  is  grown  at  Riverside,  I  am  told  is  the  same 
orange.    If  not  the  same  variety  it  is  very  similar. 

Selecting  for  Planting. — If  I  were  setting  out  an 
orchard  of  twenty  acres  I  believe  I  would  select  the 
different  varieties  in  about  the  following  proportion: 
Thompson's  Improved  Navels,  two  acres;  Washing- 
ton Navels,  eight;  Malta  Blood,  one;  large  St. 
Michaels,  two;  Valencia  Lates,  five;  Lisbon  and 
Eureka  or  Villa  Franka  lemons,  one  acre  each. 

This  is  only  my  idea,  and  based  upon  the  way  I 
should  market  the  fruit.  It  may  be  better  for  those 
who  expect  to  put  their  crop  into  an  association,  or 
turn  it  over  bodily  to  some  shipper,  employing  a 
promise-any  thing- or-everything  sort  of  an  agent,  to 
grow  one  variety  straight — the  Washington  Navel. 
This  would  avoid  annoyance,  perhaps,  and  as  the  re- 
turns seldom  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  such  transac- 
tions, it  would  be  easier  all  around.  In  such  cases 
the  grower  generally  accepts,  with  a  strange  sort  of 
gratitude,  quite  as  though  he  felt  that  he  was  just  so 
much  ahead,  what  the  shipper  in  his  policy  of  gener- 
osity may  dole  out  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  little  else  for  him  to  do. 

Pomelo. — The  pomelo  and  shaddock  are  natives  of 
India  and  China,  and  were  brought  to  the  West 
Indies  by  Captain  Shaddock,  commander  of  a  British 
man-of-war.  They  were  early  introduced  into 
Florida,  where  the  trees  for  a  long  time  were  only 
used  for  ornamantal  purposes.  The  present  popular 
name  of  grape  fruit  was  given  by  the  colored  people 
of  Florida,  because  the  fruit  has  a  tendency  to  hang  in 
clusters,  and  they  having  forgotten  their  real  names. 
The  grape  fruit  as  we  have  it  to-day  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  a  cross-fertilization  and  cultivation.  In 
California  we  have  the  Florida  Seedling,  Walter's 
Seedless,  the  Triumph  and  some  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Philip  Ruhlman,  who  introduced  grape  fruit 
into  the  New  York  market,  said  to  me  that  he  re- 
garded our  California  fruit  as  inferior  to  that  grown 
in  Florida,  which  was  better  than  any  grown  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  also  seemed  to  doubt  that  it  would 
ever  prove  remunerative  to  California  growers.  The 
demand  will  always  be  limited,  I  believe,  and  the 
market  therefore  easily  overstocked.  However,  I 
think  we  can  overcome  any  inferiority  without 
trouble.  California  never  holds  second  place  long. 
The  tree  is  a  rank  grower,  an  early  and  heavy 
bearer,  and  even  more  hardy  than  the  orange.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia, 
rheumatism,  kidney  trouble  and  malaria. 

Management  of  Orchard. — I  shall  touch  briefly  only 
the  salient  points  in  the  care  of  an  orchard.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  scarcely  one  other  thing  that  would 
exert  as  favorable  an  influence  on  the  quality  of  an 
orange  as  cultivation,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
part  of  orchard  work  that  is  generally  so  indifferently 
done.  The  implement  to  do  the  work  properly  may 
not  always  be  at  hand,  the  man  to  operate  it  intelli- 
gently and  honestly,  is  likewise  difficult  to  employ. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  citrus  fruit  cultivation,  which  I 
will  not  take  time  to  mention.  I  will  attempt  to  im- 
press upon  them  two  points,  however.  One  is  the 
greatly  improved  quality  of  the  fruit  secured  by 
proper  cultivation.  It  will  unquestionably  produce  a 
smoother  orange,  with  more  syrup  and  better  flavor, 
and  these  are  points  which  we  should  strive  to  attain. 
Vigorous  cultivation  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting 
will  insure  a  larger  crop  than  if  neglected  at  this 
critical  period.  Cultivate  often,  cultivate  deep,  culti- 
vate at  the  proper  time  after  irrigation. 

Pruning. — I  find  some  orchardists  who  use  the 
pruning  shears  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  claiming 
that  nature  is  her  own  best  guide.  Nature  is  blamed 
for  a  good  many  things  with  which  she  had  little  to 
do.  She  is  like  we  ought  to  be,  however.  She  en- 
deavors with  all  her  energy  to  make  the  most  of  the 
condition  in  which  she  finds  herself.  It  is  particularly 
sad  to  me  to  see  her  struggling  blindly  in  this  way, 


and  no  intelligent  hand  but  forth  to  assist  or  direct 
her.  By  intelligent  breeding  a  higher  grade  of  stock 
is  produced.  By  intelligent  cultivation  multitudes 
of  fruit  and  flowers  have  been  developed  from  na- 
ture's crude  productions  to  a  state  of  beauty  and 
succulency. 

Pruning  must  be  intelligently  done,  never  cutting 
without  a  reason.  You  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  weaknessess  and  tendencies  of  the  va- 
riety you  are  pruning,  and  a  well  defined  object  in 
your  mind  as  to  what  you  desire  to  obtain.  Grow- 
ing lemon  trees  should  be  pruned  heavily,  making  a 
stalky  tree  and  forcing  it  to  fruit  on  the  inside.  Do 
not  prune  later  than  September. 

The  Lemon. — As  soon  as  we  learn  how  to  care  for 
and  cure  lemons  they  will  be  profitable.  We  will 
have  put  little  trouble  with  the  market.  A  New 
York  fruit  dealer  told  me  that  if  California  lemons 
were  put  on  the  market  in  proper  condition  his  house 
alone  could  shut  out  foreign  lemons  from  that  city. 
There  is  a  brighter  future  for  this  lemon. 

Pests  of  Citrus  Fruit. — In  most  sections  of  California 
an  orchardist  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
keep  from  being  damaged  by  pests  of  one  kind  of 
another.  These  chiefly  are:  gopher,  squirrel,  jack- 
rabbit,  the  red,  black  and  purple  scale,  the  red 
spider  and  Fuller's  rose  beetle.  The  gum  disease 
also  works  serious  damage.  It  requires  constant 
vigilance  to  keep  the  orchard  free  from  such  annoy- 
ances. The  gopher  and  squirrel  do  their  work 
quickly.  Usually  if  the  soil  is  replaced  around  the 
roots  and  the  tree  irrigated  vigorously  and  cut  back 
it  will  recover. 

The  red  scale  not  only  damages  the  fruit,  but  will 
kill  the  tree  in  a  very  short  time  if  permitted  to  have 
free  course.  The  black  scale,  the  most  common 
pest,  is  more  of  an  enemy  than  many  growers  seem 
to  regard  it,  although  I  am  gratified  to  note  the  de- 
termination manifested  to  stamp  it  out. 

The  purple  scale  is  not  so  common,  but  is  also  to 
be  dreaded.  These  pests  not  only  soil  the  fruit  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  wash  it,  but  destroy  all  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  orange,  leaving  only  the  coarser 
and  more  fibrous  parts.  Always  remember  that  the 
more  delicate  portion  of  the  fruit  is  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb. It  is  upon  this  the  scale  first  feed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  produce  fine  fruit  and  grow  scale  on  the 
same  tree.    Oranges  with  smut  on  cannot  be  fancy. 

It  is  imperative  that  trees  should  be  kept  free 
from  scale.  You  cannot  afford  to  grow  scale,  either 
red,  black  or  purple,  however  prolific  they  may  be, 
and  you  will  not  find  them  slow  in  multiplying. 
Fumigation,  if  properly  done,  will  destroy  the  scale, 
at  least  most  of  it,  without  injury  to  either  fruit  or 
tree.  My  observation  and  experience  with  both 
spraying  and  fumigating  is  that  the  latter  is  the  only 
process  to  rely  on  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Do 
not  go  to  sleep  thinking  that  the  sun  will  kill  them  in 
some  way  and  that  they  will  die  out  or  leave  you. 
They  have  no  such  idea.  Go  to  work  and  kill  them 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  This  must  be  done  until 
their  natural  enemies  are  discovered  and  they  will 
be,  for  they  exist.  Your  fruit  will  find  a  readier 
market,  bring  more  money,  save  washing,  and  afford 
you  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  you  never  experi- 
enced with  dirty  stuff. 

The  red  spider  appears  to  be  a  more  serious  pest 
than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  It  seems  to  subsist 
largely  upon  the  rind  of  the  orange,  thus  preventing 
its  growth.  I  am  told  that  simply  spraying  with 
water  will  kill  it. 

Fuller's  rose  beetle,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  Florida 
Orange  Dog,  is  a  ravenous  feeder  on  the  tender 
growth  of  young  trees,  and  should  be  stamped  out 
wherever  manifested,  for  the  damage  it  can  do  in  a 
growing  orchard  is  appalling.  These  may  be  shaken 
off  into  a  sheet  spread  beneath  the  tree,  or  into  a 
bucket  containing  water  or  kerosene. 

Fertilizing. — I  think  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  soil 
enriched.  Not  too  heavily,  for  then  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  be  coarse,  but  by  frequent  light  applications 
of  some  kind  of  fertilizer.  This  is  one  of  the  annual 
expenses  that  seems  to  be  incurred  largely  through 
faith,  or  a  vague  hope  that  it  is  going  to  do  some 
good,  or  it  may  be  that  you  are  simply  talked  into 
using  some  "straight  goods"  by  a  fertilizer  agent. 
I  know  but  little  about  fertilizers;  indeed,  I  regard 
their  use  as  largely  experimental.  Too  many  un- 
known conditions  to  contend  with,  and  then  one  has 
little  knowledge,  generally,  of  just  what  is  being 
used.  On  the  Santa  Isabel  rancho  we  have  used 
commercial  fertilizer,  bone  meal,  lime  cake,  wood 
ashes,  sheep  fertilizer  and  barnyard  manure;  with 
what  success  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend the  latter  only  for  soil  badly  run  down,  or 
lime  cake  for  other  than  heavy  soil.  I  do  not  know 
as  I  care  to  express  a  preference  further,  but  I 
keep  doing  something.  More  or  less  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  any  of  them. 

I  received  a  letter  from  E.  T.  Earl  last  winter, 
who  wanted  to  know  what  fertilizer  we  used  on 
the  Santa  Isabel  rancho,  as  he  had  not  seen  so 
heavy  a  crop  in  California  as  on  a  protion  of  the 
orchard.  He  was  interested  in  a  grove,  and  wanted 
to  use  the  fertilizer  that  had  proven  so  satisfactory, 
and  further  asking  what  I  could  recommend.  I  will 
say  that  this  particular  part  of  the  orchard  never 
had  other  than  a  light  dressing  of  sheep  manure.  I 
would  not  recommend  a  constant  use  of  this,  how- 
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ever;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  but  the  heavy  crop 
alluded  to  was  really  due  to  other  conditions.  I  was 
therefore  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
inquiry. 

Irrigation. — The  question  of  irrigation  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Water  costs  money  and  it  is  an  ex- 
pense to  care  for  it.  We,  therefore,  must  put  all 
the  water  we  buy  where  it  is  needed  with  a  little 
loss  and  with  the  least  possible  labor.  Flumes, 
either  cement  or  wood,  should  be  constructed,  or 
pipe-lines  laid,  and  then  practice  furrow  irrigation. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  better  than  the  block 
or  form  method.  By  it  water  is  carried  deeper 
into  the  soil,  less  loss  by  evaporation,  keeps  water 
from  contact  with  the  trees,  ground  easier  prepared, 
left  in  better  condition  for  cultivation,  and  is  less 
expensive.  Do  not  wait  till  your  trees  need  water; 
give  it  to  them  before  they  get  in  that  condition. 
Drive  the  water  as  far  into  the  ground  as  possible; 
make  a  point  of  this. 


FRUI F  PRESERVATION. 

On  Sulphuring  Fruit  Before  Drying. 


Prof.  Hilgard's  Views. 

To  the  Editor: — I  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
your  views  regarding  the  "  Issue  on  Sulphured 
Fruit  "  in  Germany,  as  foreshadowed  in  your  issue 
of  last  week.  The  issue  most  likely  to  arise,  in  my 
view,  is  that  between  fruit  reasonably  sulphured,  so 
as  to  secure  the  comparatively  light  tint  and  freedom 
from  insect  eggs  laid  during  drying,  and  that  over- 
sulphured  product  which  makes  itself  especially  con- 
spicuous in  sliced  pears  and  apples,  deprived  of  every 
vestige  of  fruit  flavor,  and  endowed  instead  with 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  latter  sorts  will  most  surely  be  rejected 
as  unsanitary  by  the  European  authorities  every- 
where, as  they  should  be  in  this  country.  When 
sliced  fruit  is  left  over  night  in  a  sulphur  box  charged 
with  an  indefinite  amount  of  sulphur  burning  for  an 
indefinite  time,  the  result  is  widely  different  from 
that  obtained  by  the  brief  exposure  which  is  actually 
necessary  to  produce  the  desirable  effects  without 
destroying  the  flavor.  The  issue  being  between  a 
"horrid-looking  stuff"  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
"  horrid-tasting  "  stuff  on  the  other,  which  besides  is 
unsanitary,  the  question  arises  whether  the  looks 
cannot  be  sufficiently  improved  without  creating 
these  objections  by  a  moderate  and  definitely  gauged 
use  of  sulphur.  I  have  heretofore  made  several  sug- 
gestions as  to  such  procedures,  but  have  met  with 
no  response  from  those  who  alone  are  in  a  position 
to  give  the  methods  a  practical  test.  If  the  objec- 
tions now  raised  in  Germany  shall  bring  our  fruit 
driers  to  a  more  rational  frame  of  mind  in  this  re- 
spect, a  material  service  will  have  been  rendered  to 
our  fruit  industry  as  well  as  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Berkeley,  Sept.  23rd. 

MR.  COATES  WRITES  WARMLY. 

To  the  Editor: — The  following  item  I  clip  from 

your  journal  of  the  17  th  inst. : 

Prunes  — Hanford  Journal,  Sept.  9:  At  the  packing  house  of  the 
J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.  the  first  prunes  of  this  season's  crop,  packed 
in  this  county,  were  put  through  the  grader  Wednesday.  Many  are 
Rubies.  Mr.  Hoag.  manager  of  the  comoany's  business  here,  says 
the  prune  crop  of  this  county  this  year  will  not  exceed  10  carloads, 
where  last  year  it  was  400  carloads. 

The  item  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
"  many  are  Rubies."  You  know  what  that  means; 
many  of  your  readers  do  not.  A  "Ruby"  is  a 
French  prune,  which  should  be  black,  so  sulphured 
that  it  becomes  red.  Of  flavor  it  has  none,  save  a 
sharp,  metallic  twang,  which  is  sulphurous  acid. 

I  note,  also,  with  some  regret,  your  article  on 
front  page  of  same  issue,  headed  "An  Issue  on  Sul- 
phured Fruit."  You  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
German  authorities  will  not  permit1  the  importation 
of  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  bleached  by 
sulphur.  You  remark  :  "We  fear  that,  though  the 
Government  may  allow  entrance  to  the  dark  fruit 
(unsulphured),  the  housewives  may  not  care  for  the 
'horrid  stuff,'  and  then  our  trade  would  be  as  effect- 
ually gone  as  though  entrance  was  forbidden  the 
product." 

Prof.  Hilgard  for  twenty  years  has  condemned  this 
practice,  and  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  prophesied 
that  Germany  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  our 
fruits  if  sulphured. 

I  claim,  as  I  always  have  done,  that  the  issue  is  a 
false  one,  that  the  "housewife"  has  been  taught  to 
believe  a  lie.  Over  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
two  brands  of  dried  fruit  in  California,  "  Alden  evap- 
orated "  and  "  Sun-dried."  The  former  consisted  of 
good  fruit  cured  in  an  evaporator  ;  the  latter  very 
inferior  fruit  dried  on  the  roof  of  the  chicken  house 
or  hog  pen.  Evaporators  were  subsequently  found 
to  be,  in  California,  superfluous,  and  all  fruit  was 
sun-cured,  and  the  distinction  has  ever  after  been 
between  sulphured  and  unsulphured — called,  how- 
ever, in  the  market  "  evaporated  "  and  "  sun-dried." 
Of  late  years  the  equivocal  statement  has  been 
changed,  and,  with  more  honesty,  perhaps,  the 
trade  signification  is  "  bleached  "  and  "  unbleached." 

I  see  in  to-day's  market  quotations  on  raisins,  as 


fixed  by  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
"Sultanas,  unbleached,  4&  cents;  Sultanas,  bleached, 
6  cents ;  "  and  so  on.  What  possible  excuse  can 
there  be  for  "bleaching"  a  Sultana  grape  ?  It  is 
perfectly  monstrous.  And  a  "  Ruby  prune  "  is  an 
article  which  should  be  reported  on  by  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  and  if  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  or  similar  organizations,  had 
the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart,  they  would  see 
that  such  things  were  stopped. 

To  say  that  the  consumer  "  demands  "  a  tasteless 
fruit,  or  one  with  simply  a  biting  acid  which  no 
amount  of  sugar  can  disguise,  is  absolute  idiocy.  The 
consumer,  for  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
taught  that  light-colored  fruit  is  selected  "  evapora- 
ted," and  that  which  is  dark  is  poor  and  dirty. 

Ripe  peaches,  pears  and  apricots,  and  not  too  ripe, 
do  not  get  "  black,"  but  merely  a  rich  brown,  their 
natural  color,  and  to  say  or  intimate  that  European 
customers,  so  far  as  the  English  market  is  concerned, 
will  look  askance  at  such  fruit,  guaranteed  pure,  is 
absurd,  and  I  can  prove  the  contrary.  The  English 
customer  first  smells,  then  tastes  ;  he  would  not  be 
tempted  with  fruit  of  an  unnatural  color  or  trans- 
parency, especially  from  America,  where  the  in- 
genious "Yankee"  is  supposed  to  be  so  prolific  in 
devices  for  deceiving  the  eye. 

And  in  Germany  I  believe  the  sentiment  to  be 
much  the  same,  with  a  far  more  stringent  law  also 
to  combat. 

Then  what  short-sighted  policy  this  is  !  Incon- 
trovertible and  almost  limitless  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced showing  that  consumers  in  the  East  do  not 
like  our  dried  fruit,  except  prunes,  and  that  new 
consumers  have  to  be  found  instead,  as  it  should  be, 
that  once  a  customer,  always  a  customer. 

Some  intelligent  and  progressive  fruit  men  in 
southern  California  have  taken  this  stand,  and  one 
at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Morley  on  the  Bradley  ranch  in  Alameda  county. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  the  valuable 
space  in  your  columns,  but  could  say  much  more,  and 
conclude  by  asserting  that  the  advocates  of  sulphur 
have  no  foundation  for  their  so-called  arguments  in 
its  favor.  These  dealers  have  created  a  pernicious 
custom,  builded  upon  a  lie,  and  its  practise  is  ruining 
what  might  have  been  a  prosperous  industry. 

Napa,  Sept.  17,  1898.  Leonard  Coates. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Wheat  Gossip  in  San  Joaquin. 

Prospects  for  an  immense  yield  of  grain  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  during  the  coming  year  were  never 
brighter,  says  the  Stockton  Mail  of  Sept.  22.  Land 
owners  believe  that  there  will  be  a  bounteous  supply 
of  moisture  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense  of  plant- 
ing. Although  only  about  one-third  of  the  acreage 
that  will  be  sown  to  grain  has  already  been  seeded, 
there  has  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  ranchers 
in  this  region  to  trust  to  the  elements  that  failed 
them  so  disastrously  and  completely  last  year. 

Capt.  Smith's  Vinos. — "There  will  be  more  grain 
sown  this  year  than  last,"  said  Capt.  Smith.  Up  to 
the  present  only  about  one-quarter — and  I  might  say 
one-third— of  the  total  number  of  acres  that  will  be 
planted  to  grain  have  been  seeded.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  fair  representation  of  the  farmers  who  were  not 
so  seriously  affected  by  the  failure  of  crops  last  year 
that  they  were  left  without  funds  to  purchase  new 
seed.  The  others — those  who  must  call  for  assist- 
ance to  get  their  grain  in — will  have  to  wait  for  more 
favorable  conditions.  A  capitalist  who  is  asked  to 
advance  money  for  seed  for  a  farmer  to  plant  will 
hesitate  while  the  ground  is  as  dry  as  it  is  now.  He 
must  have  some  assurance  that  his  money  will  come 
back  to  him  again.  With  the  first  fall  rain  planting 
on  a  large  scale  will  be  begun,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  total  acreage  sown  to  grain  will  be  largely 
in  excess  of  last  year's. 

Clean  Land. — "The  rancher  who  is  independent  of 
outside  aid  has  an  advantage  over  those  not  so  for- 
tunate, for  it  will  not  cost  him  so  much  to  put  in  his 
crop.  Planting  now  is  equal  to  a  summer-fallow, 
because  there  has  been  no  appreciable  vegetable 
growth,  and  the  land  is  in  as  good  fix  as  they  left  it 
last  fall  when  they  seeded.  What  vegetation  did 
grow  was  eaten  by  stock.  This  applies  to  the  inte- 
rior, not  to  the  islands,  which  had  tolerably  fair 
crops." 

Mr.  Stein's  Views. — M.  P.  Stein  was  also  inter- 
viewed on  the  grain  prospects  for  the  coming  year, 
and  he  said:  "I  think  everj'  available  acre  of 
ground  in  the  valley  will  be  planted  to  grain  this 
season.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  seed  that  will  be 
planted  is  already  under  ground.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  delay  in  planting.  Money  can  be 
had  in  plenty  right  now  for  this  purpose.  Farmers 
have  already  begun  to  borrow  money  and  seed  from 
their  well-to-do  neighbors,  who  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  take  chances  on  a  good  yield,  and  we  have 
made  several  loans  of  this  kind.  We  will  need  a 
trifle  more,  but  a  12-inch  rainfall  evenly  distributed 
will  be  sufficient.    The  San  Joaquin  valley  ought  to 


produce  the  largest  crop  in  her  history  the  coming 
year. 

Barley. — "The  tendency  to  plant  barley  increases 
every  year,  and  I  think  there  will  be  more  barley 
seeded  than  wheat  this  season.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  barley  brings  a  larger  profit.  There  has 
been  a  big  demand  for  our  barley  in  England  on 
account  of  its  superior  quality,  and  this  demand  in- 
creases each  year.  This  State  produces  one-third  of 
the  entire  crop  of  barley  raised  in  the  United  States. 
There  will  be  no  more  rye  planted  than  usual,  be- 
cause the  soil  adapted  for  producing  such  a  cereal 
is  limited." 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  a  Public  Duty  and  Opportunity. 

NUMBER  II — CONCLUDED, 


Prom  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Kellogg  of  Goleta  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Great  Storage  Reservoirs. — In  the  great  National 
Irrigation  Congress  which  opened  at  Cheyenne  on 
the  first  day  of  last  month,  the  advocacy  of  storage 
dams  was  a  leading  feature.  Both  reason  and  ex- 
perience declare  this  to  be  the  only  practical  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  for  a  country  like  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  a  system  not  by  any  means  beyond 
our  power  to  establish.  The  only  remaining  ques- 
tion is  how  shall  we  proceed  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  purpose.  The  National  Irrigation 
Congress  is  strongly  urging  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  shall  enter  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  systems  on  a  scale  of  vast  pro- 
portions, covering  all  the  arid  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  a  region  large  enough  for  an  em- 
pire. We  are  profoundly  of  the  opinion  that  all 
water  systems  should  be  under  the  ownership  and 
control  of  either  national,  State,  county,  or  muni- 
cipal government. 

Public  Ownership  and  Control. — Public  ownership  is 
and  always  has  been  the  rule  in  the  irrigation  system 
of  the  old  world.  By  public  ownership  the  revenue 
will  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation,  unjust  discrimi- 
nations will  be  less  liable,  and  the  water  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  put  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  people. 

Under  government  ownership  and  control  we 
would  also  be  secured  against  the  danger  of  strikes 
on  the  part  of  the  employes,  for  government  employes 
never  strike;  no,  not  from  President  down  to  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  General  Grant  was  heartily  in  favor 
of  a  national  system  of  irrigation  for  the  Western 
States,  and  under  his  administration  competent  ex- 
perts made  surveys,  and  returned  a  favorable  re- 
port, and  although  the  scheme  was  finally  aban- 
doned, we  may  some  of  us  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  great  soldier  and  statesman's  ideas  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

Self-Help. — In  the  meantime  shall  we  sit  idly  by 
and  wait  for  the  United  States  to  give  us  water  ? 
No  !  Let  us  at  once  begin  a  system  of  our  own. 
Just  as  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  is  developing  a 
water  system  of  its  own,  and  of  which  her  people 
are  justly  proud,  so  also  let  the  counties  of  southern 
California  own  and  control  the  water  system  outside 
the  cities.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  county  now 
proceeds  to  condemn  and  pay  for  a  strip  of  private 
land  for  the  opening  up  of  a  public  road,  so  let  it 
proceed  to  procure  the  right  to  impound  the  winter 
rains  in  our  canyons.  If  there  are  vested  riparian 
rights  that  cannot  be  set  aside,  then  let  the  county 
restore  to  the  streams  during  the  months  as  much 
water  as  ordinarily  flowed,  and  use  for  all  public 
purposes,  and  for  sale  to  the  people  for  irrigation, 
only  what  would  have  run  into  the  sea  in  time  of 
storms. 

How  to  Get  the  Work  Done. — But  you  are  beginning 
to  ask,  where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  do  this 
work  of  construction  ?  Shall  we  issue  interest-bear- 
ing bonds,  and  burden  ourselves  with  additional  tax- 
ation, and  entail  a  heritage  of  indebtedness  upon  our 
posterity  ?  By  no  means.  Not  one  dollar  of  interest 
need  ever  be  paid.  I  am  not  going  to  launch  out  into 
any  untried  financial  theories,  or  advocate  fiat 
money,  free  silver  or  the  gold  standard. 

Right  here  in  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  is  a  prom- 
inent merchant  who  pays  for  his  milk  and  meat,  and 
I  presume  in  part  for  the  labor  required  in  his  busi- 
ness, in  coupons  stamped  in  accordance  with  the 
various  denominations  of  United  States  money,  and 
when  he  thus  pays  for  his  supplies  he  agrees  to  re- 
ceive these  coupons  in  full  payment  for  goods  pur- 
chased in  his  store.  If  this  is  a  sound  business  prin- 
ciple for  an  individual,  why  would  it  not  be  for  a 
county  also  ?  And  why  could  not  the  county  pay  for 
the  labor  of  constructing  these  storage  dams  in  cou- 
pons which  the  county  would  agree  to  receive  in 
payment  for  the  water  when  it  should  be  developed  ? 
With  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  an  abundance  of  water,  and  with  the  abso- 
lute guarantee  of  the  great  demand  for  that  water 
when  developed,  and  with  the  obligation  of  a  great 
county  behind  these  coupons,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  laborer  would  not  receive  them  in  payment  for 
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his  work.  This  is  by  no  means  an  untried  experi- 
ment as  applied  to  public  enterprises. 

A  few  years  ago  Governor  Brock  of  the  Island  of 
Guernsey  issued  a  similar  scrip  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  market  house,  agreeing  to  receive  that  scrip 
in  payment  for  the  rent  of  the  stalls  and  offices  of 
the  building  when  it  should  be  completed.  The  mar- 
ket house  cost  $22,000  and  it  took  less  than  ten  years 
for  all  the  scrip  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  rent. 
And  during  this  time  the  scrip  circulated  in  the  isl- 
and as  money  amongst  all  classes  and  for  all  purposes 
and  was  considered  as  good  as  gold  for  the  payment 
of  debts  of  every  kind.  Thus  the  market  house  was 
built  by  the  people  without  the  issuing  of  bonds,  the 
borrowing  of  a  single  dollar,  or  the  payment  of  any 
interest. 

Now,  the  building  of  these  storage  dams  would  be 
exactly  similar  to  this,  and  the  water  scrip  that 
would  be  issued  to  pay  for  their  construction  would 
be  considered  as  good  as  gold  and  would  circulate 
amongst  the  people  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  all 
local  purposes.  By  this  means  the  water  itself 
would  pay  for  the  building  of  the  dams,  and  not  one 
dollar  of  interest  would  ever  have  to  be  paid. 

How  to  Proceed. — A  large  number  of  storage  dams 
should  be  commenced  simultaneously  at  the  most 
necessary  and  available  points,  but  only  a  small  force 
of  men  should  be  employed  at  each,  and  the  storage 
and  sale  of  water  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  dams 
were  high  enough  to  contain  any  water,  and  when- 
ever the  sale  of  water  should  begin,  then  restrict 
the  expenditures,  past  and  future,  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  sale  of  water,  and  then,  with  the  dams 
self-supporting,  let  the  work  of  construction  go  right 
on  indefinitely,  year  after  year,  until  completed. 

Suppose  it  should  require  fifty  years  to  thus  make 
a  complete  system  of  reservoirs,  and  properly  dis- 
tribute the  water,  they  would  in  the  meantime  have 
cost  us  absolutely  nothing,  having  paid  for  their  own 
construction  during  the  process  of  building,  and 
there  they  would  stand  for  untold  centuries  to  come. 
Aside  from  their  value  for  irrigation  purposes,  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  collateral  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  them  in  the  form  of  revenue  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation,  of  dustless  roads,  of 
electric  light  and  power,  and  of  trolley  cars  speed- 
ing along  all  our  public  highways. 

Tlie  Future,. — What  grander  achievement  than  this 
can  engage  our  efforts  ?  What  richer  inheritance 
can  we  hand  down  to  our  posterity  ?  We  may  not 
all  bear  the  sword  in  defense  of  our  country's  flag, 
but  here  is  a  field  of  honor  on  which  we  all  may  en- 
ter, and  it  is  within  our  power  to  achieve  victories 
in  times  of  peace  that  shall  be  fraught  with  greater 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  shall  shine  with  more  en- 
during luster  than  the  late  triumphs  of  our  naval 
and  military  heroes.  Generation  after  generation 
will  look  to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  their  help, 
and  bless  the  memory  of  the  men  who  lived  and 
wrought,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all  the 
generations  to  come. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Care  of  Hilk. 


By  Walter  W.  Cocke,  Downey,  read  at  the  Dairymen's  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Blindly  following  a  set  of  rules  will  not  secure 
satisfactory  results  in  the  dairy.  There  must  be  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  facts  and  principles 
involved.  Of  course  "  cleanliness "  should  be  the 
watchword  motto  of  every  dairyman.  It  should  be 
incorporated  into  his  very  being,  a  living  principle. 
Yet,  cleaoliness  in  its  ordinary  sense  will  not  always 
give  good  and  satisfactory  results. 

In  Spite  of  Precautions. — The  dairyman  frequently 
finds  that  his  milk  arrives  at  the  factory  in  poor 
condition,  when  he  feels  that  he  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  have  it  in  good  shape.  He  has  thor- 
oughly washed  his  cans  and  buckets;  he  has  even 
taken  the  extraordinary  precaution  of  straining  his 
milk  and  setting  his  cans  up  off  the  ground  in  an 
open,  airy  place,  in  fact  has  taken  all  the  care  ordi- 
narily required  of  a  dairyman,  and  yet  his  milk  con- 
tinues bad. 

Bacteria. — Sour  or  tainted  milk  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  bacteria,  a  tiny  vegetable  organism — so 
tiny  indeed  that  100  of  them  could  lie  side  by  side 
across  the  point  of  a  pin — that  is  capable  of  setting 
up  a  fermentation  in  the  milk  and  materially  chang- 
ing its  composition.  For  most  species  of  bacteria, 
milk  furnishes  the  best  medium  for  development,  and 
when  they  once  gain  access  to  it  they  increase  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  the  increase  from  one  germ 
under  favorable  conditions  being  many  thousands  in 
one  night. 

Service  of  Bacteria. — What  becomes  of  all  the  old 
rubbish,  straw,  weeds,  rags,  paper,  sticks,  etc., 
that  are  constantly  being  thrown  away  ?  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years  we  find  no  more  of  it  around  a  place 
than  at  the  end  of  one.  It  all  gives  way  to  the 
action  of  bacteria.  If  it  were  not  for  these  little 
workers  the  world  would  soon  be  swamped  in  an 
overflow  of  its  own  debris.  In  every  inch  of  space 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  there  are  millions  of 


these  hungry  little  creatures  ready  to  devour  any- 
thing that  will  furnish  them  the  simple  food  they  re- 
quire. When  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
their  growth  they  form  spores  (which  correspond  to 
the  seed  in  higher  plants)  and  in  this  form  lie  dor- 
mant untii  the  conditions  become  favorable,  when 
they  germinate  and  go  on  with  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

In  Milk, — These  favorable  conditions  are  furnished 
by  warm  milk  more  perfectly  than  by  any  other  sub- 
stance. It  is  in  this  spore  from  that  we  find  the 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  clinging  to  every  atom  of 
dust  or  dirt.  Consequently  we  find  bacteria  in  the 
air  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dust.  So 
numerous  are  the  bacteria  in  the  air  around  an  ordi- 
nary corral  that  from  5000  to  10,000  germs  will  be 
deposited  in  an  ordinary  milk  bucket  every  minute 
that  it  is  exposed.  Now  when  we  add  to  this  the 
number  of  bacteria  that  are  carried  into  the  milk 
with  the  dust  and  the  hair  that  fall  from  the  side  of 
the  cow  during  the  process  of  milking,  we  begin  to 
understand  why  the  milk  does  not  keep  long. 

The  presence  of  these  germs  is  not  in  itself  detri- 
mental to  the  milk,  but  the  change  they  produce  in 
the  milk  when  growing  renders  it  unfit  for  use.  It 
is  obvious  then  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
germs  the  sooner  the  effect  is  seen  on  the  milk. 

Neat. — While  heat  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
keeping  quality  of  milk  it  is  entirely  secondary  and 
dependent  on  the  bacteric  contents  of  the  milk.  If 
a  sample  of  milk  could  be  drawn  from  the  cow  into  a 
perfectly  sterile  vessel  so  that  not  a  particle  of  dust 
could  gain  access  to  it,  it  would  keep  indefinitely  at 
any  temperature.  The  temperature  simply  facili- 
tates the  action  of  the  bacteria.  They  grow  most 
rapidly  at  90  to  95  deg.  and  almost  stop  growing  at 
50  or  t»0  deg. 

An  Experiment. — I  can  best  illustrate  the  practical 
side  of  this  question  by  the  result  of  an  actual  ex- 
periment carried  out  by  an  ordinary  working  man. 
1  It  is  in  no  sense  so  refined  as  to  be  impractical  for 
daily  use.  The  milk  was  received  in  steamed  pails, 
the  uddei1  of  the  animal  before  milking  was  thor- 
oughly brushed  and  then  moistened  with  water  to 
prevent  dislodgement  of  dust.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  air  was  free  from  dust,  and  in  milking  the  first 
few  streams  were  rejected.  The  milk  from  a  cow 
treated  in  this  way  contained  330  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  while  that  of  a  mixed  herd  taken  under 
the  usual  conditions  contained  15,500  for  same 
volume  !  The  experiment  was  repeated  under  winter 
conditions,  at  which  time  the  mixed  milk  showed 
7600  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  the  care- 
fully secured  milk  only  had  210  for  same  volume.  In 
each  of  these  instances  the  milk  secured  with 
greater  care  remained  sweet  over  twenty-four  hours 
longer  than  ordinary  milk." 

Then  Remember:  First,  that  every  particle  of  dust 
or  dirt  that  finds  its  way  into  the  milk  adds  to  its 
germ  contents  and  consequently  hastens  its  deterio- 
ration ;  second,  that  bacteria  after  having  once  gained 
access  to  the  milk  cannot  be  strained  out;  third, 
cooling  retards  the  action  of  bacteria  but  does  not 
kill  the  germs. 


The  California  Dairy  Convention. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  California 
Dairy  Association,  has  just  issued  the  announcement 
of  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  this  association, 
which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  October,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  U.  S.  Dairy  Division  has  been  invited  to  send 
a  representative  to  this  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  outlining  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  encour- 
aging trade  in  the  Oriental  countries  and  to  effect  an 
immediate  arrangement  for  exploiting  the  Pacific 
markets  in  the  dairy  interest,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
Atlantic  markets.  Rail  and  steamship  lines  have 
generally  allowed  the  usual  rates  for  such  conven- 
tions, and  with  a  magnificent  programme  it  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  a  large  attendance  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

The  Programme. — Although  the  programme  is  in- 
complete, the  following  subjects  and  persons  to  pre- 
pare papers  may  be  safely  announced  :  "Purposes 
of  the  Government  in  Exploiting  Markets  for  Dairy 
Products,"  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  Dairy  Divi- 
sion ;  "Discussion  of  Silos,"  with  papers  by  M.  D. 
Eshleman  and  A.  P.  Martin  ;  "Balanced  vs.  Unbal- 
anced Rations,"  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  State  University; 
"  Export  Markets  of  the  Pacific,"  Prof.  E.  J.  Wick- 
son,  State  University;  "Dairy  Education  and  Con- 
sideration of  Dairy  Schools,"  J.  P.  Pearson  ;  "  Legis- 
lation in  Reference  to  Dairy  Inspection,"  H.  M.  Le 
Baron  ;  "  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  California  Dairying," 
W.  H.  Roussel ;  "The  Necessity  of  Refrigeration  in 
Our  Creameries,"  R.  G.  Sneath  ;  "  Alfalfa  as  a  Dairy 
Crop,"  C.  H.  Sessions,  Los  Angeles;  "The  Manufac- 
ture of  Brick  Cheese  on  the  Coast,"  C.  A.  Fieweger 
of  Wisconsin;  "What  Class  of  Cheese  Shall  We 
Make?"  E.  H.  Hageman,  Pescadero ;  "Will  the 
Proposed  Free  Market  Benefit  Dairymen  ?  "  Open 
discussion. 

The  creameries  and  cheese  factories  of  the  State 
are  invited  to  send  representatives  to  fully  discuss 
technical  questions. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Texas  Fever  at  the  South. 


Word  was  recently  brought  to  San  Bernardino  by 
J.  P.  Cuddeback  of  Rock  Springs  that  along  the 
Mojave  river  the  cattle  were  dying  by  the  hundreds, 
and  that  while  many  thought  the  cause  was  simply 
starvation,  he  asked  that  an  expert  be  sent  out  to 
investigate  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  con- 
tagious disease  or  not  that  was  carrying  them  off  so 
rapidly.  According  to  an  account  in  the  Sun  of 
Sept.  20th,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  sent  out  the 
county  veterinary  surgeon,  who  made  the  trip,  and 
reported  to  the  Board  that  "  Texas  fever"  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  cattle.  He  was  authorized 
by  the  board  to  quarantine  the  whole  county  against 
cattle  from  other  places,  if  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
necessary  to  stop  the  disease. 

The  Texas  fever  is  caused  by  a  tick  that  burrows 
into  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  causing  a  high  fever, 
running  up  to  107  at  times,  and  just  before  the  ani- 
mal dies  the  tick  drops  off  on  the  ground,  lays  its 
eggs,  that  hatch  a  myriad  of  new  ticks,  that  in  turn 
attack  other  cattle. 

The  disease  was  brought  into  the  Mojave  from  the 
Foster  ranch,  near  Capistrano,  in  San  Diego  county, 
situated  just  above  the  well  known  Santa  Mar- 
guerita  ranch.  These  cattle  were  driven  up  into  the 
Mojave  river  country,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
feed  In  the  lower  country,  and  carried  the  ticks  with 
them. 

Wherever  Dr.  Wise  found  the  disease  in  a  band  of 
cattle,  he  ordered  the  cattle  quarantined  and  not  to 
move  from  that  spot  without  his  orders.  He  states 
that  in  places  he  would  find  200  or  300  dead  cattle  in 
one  band,  and  that  some  bands  had  been  entirely  ex- 
terminated by  the  disease. 

The  remedy  for  the  pests  is  to  use  a  wash  or  spray 
of  crude  oil,  which,  if  kept  up,  will  in  time  destroy 
the  ticks,  both  the  old  and  the  newly  hatched  ones. 
The  cattlemen  objected  to  the  quarantine,  but  Dr. 
Wise  was  firm  in  the  enforcement  of  his  commands, 
and,  as  he  has  now  been  given  even  more  strict  or- 
ders by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  it  is  hoped  he  will 
succeed  in  exterminating  the  dreaded  disease. 


Incipient  Fistula  of  the  Withers. 


To  the  Editok:— Will  Dr.  Creely  please  tell  me  in  your 
next  issue  what  is  the  matter  with  my  driving  mare  ?  She 
has  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  withers,  at  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  blade.  It  has  only  been  there  a  week  or  two.  It 
does  not  lame  her  yet,  but  it  is  getting  larger.  V.  K. 

Tulare. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  beginning  of  fistula  of  the 
withers — one  of  the  meanest  and  hardest  conditions 
in  our  practice  to  treat  successfully.  My  advice 
would  be  to  apply  the  following  blister  :  Mercury 
biniodide,  1  part;  simple  cerate,  6  parts.  Mix  ;  clip 
the  hair  and  apply. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  cut  it,  unless  you  em- 
ployed a  first-class  veterinarian  to  perform  the  fis- 
tula operation.  The  horse  can  be  worked,  providing 
nothing  rubs  against  or  near  the  swelling — even  the 
rubbing  of  the  lines  will  irritate  it.  Three  out  of  five 
can  be  cured  with  the  blister,  as  it  causes  the  pus  the 
swelling  contains  to  become  quickly  absorbed.  The 
swelling  mav  remain  for  months.      E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


Dog  With  Bad  Eyes. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  fine  Scotch  terrier,  about  eight 
years  old,  whose  left  eye  became  blind  some  five  or  six  months 
.ago,  the  pupil  having  turned  white;  and  now  the  same  trouble 
seems  to  begin  on  the  other  eye;  at  the  same  time  the  dog 
seems  to  be  troubled  with  eczema.  Is  this  description  suf- 
ficient for  a  diagnosis,  and  is  there  any  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease I  P.  K.  Schmidt. 
Calistoga. 

The  description  or  symptoms  is  too  vague.  Let 
your  family  physician  prescribe  for  him.  An  animal's 
eye  is  exactly  like  a  person's,  and  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  diseases.  Our  treatment  and  the  medicines 
used  are  the  same.  The  veterinarian  of  to-day  is 
just  as  thoroughly  educated  in  optholmology  as  our 
more  learned  brethren.  A  good  general  treatment 
for  such  cases  would  be  good  bathings  or  swabbings 
of  the  eyes  with  warm  salt  water,  or  more  preferred 
would  be  warm  borax  water.  Keep  the  animel  in  a 
dark  room  or  cellar  and  drop  into  the  eyes  the  fol- 
lowing: Zinc  sulphate,  3  grains;  pulv.  alum,  6  grains; 
morphine  sulphate,  3  grains;  rose  water,  1  ounce. 
Mix;  drop  into  eyes  several  times  dailv,  after  bathing 
in  hot  salt  or  borax  water.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


Statistics  are  presented  in  a  recent  number  of 
Nature  which  tend  to  support  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Bruckner  that  there  is  a  regular  cycle,  of  about 
thirty-five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  earth 
experiences  a  change  of  weather  from  a  cold  and  wet 
period,  through  a  hot  and  dry  period,  back  to  a  cold 
and  wet  period  again.  According  to  these  statistics, 
we  are  now  in  one  of  the  comparatively  dry  periods, 
but  early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  condition  of 
things  will  be  reversed,  and  the  wet  years  will  out- 
number the  dry  ones. 
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Wheat  Crop  Moving.  —  Gridley  Herald, 
Sept.  24:  The  wheat  crop  is  moving  slowly. 
Several  lots  have  already  been  sold,  and  there 
is  active  inquiry  for  prime  grades.  The  ware- 
house men  are  supplying  large  amounts  of 
seed  wheat.  The  acreage  for  next  season  will 
be  about  equal  to  that  of  1897. 

Stock  Shipped.— Chico  Enterprise,  Sept.  20: 
Last  evening  a  special  train  took  525  cattle 
consigned  to  Miller  &  Lux,  San  Francisco. 
This  is  the  largest  shipment  of  live  stock  made 
tfjNMti  this  point  for  many  months. 

Colusa. 

Irrigation  Without  Bonds.  —  Williams 
Farmer,  Sept.  24 :  L.  G.  Manor  bored  a  well 
in  the  bed  of  Old  Cortina  creek  channel.  At 
;a  depth  of  200  feet  a  splendid  flow  was  ob- 
tained. This  season  he  has  irrigated  forty 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  the  results  have  been 
■satisfactory.  The  coming  winter  he  proposes 
■to  seed  about  100  acres  adjoining. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  —  Williams  Farmer, 
Sept.  24  :  By  continual  cropping  a  wheat  field 
which  has  produced  twenty-five  bushels,  be- 
came so  improverished  that  but  five  to  ten 
bushels  were  harvested.  Water  was  obtained 
and  the  land  planted  to  alfalfa  and  produced 
heavily  for  three  years  when  it  was  again 
seeded  to  wheat.  There  were  seventy-eight 
acres  in  the  field  and  the  yield  was  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Contra  Costa. 

Fine  Wine  Grapes.— Antioch  Ledger,  Sept. 
24:  San  Francisco  experts  say  that  grapes 
grown  in  eastern  Contra  Costa  county  con- 
tain 23  per  cent  more  sugar  than  grapes 
grown  elsewhere  in  the  State.  About  $14  is 
being  paid  for  wine  grapes  in  this  vicinity. 
Fresno. 

Raisin  Prospects. — Fowler  Ensign :  A  man 
well  informed  as  to  matters  pertaining  to 
raisins  stated  in  our  office  that  it  is  quite 
probable  that  more  orders  for  raisins  have 
been  received  by  the  California  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  date  than  were  received 
by  all  the  packers  last  season  up  to  Christmas. 

Dried  Figs.  —  Sanger  Herald,  Sept.  24: 
Dried  figs  are  very  profitable  this  season,  but 
the  crop  is  lighter  than  usual.  Several  par- 
ties in  this  vicinity  have  disposed  of  their 
crops  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Raisins. — Sanger  Herald,  Sept.  24:  Those 
vineyardists  who  kept  out  of  the  combine  ap- 
pear to  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their 
new  crop  raisins  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
association.  We  have  heard  of  several  sales 
at  2%rH)3c,  which  shows  that  the  combine  is 
benefiting  the  producer.  Some  independent 
packers  are  offering  within  12  per  cent  of  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  combine,  besides  offering 
to  stem  the  raisins  at  $7.50  per  ton. 

Poultry  Show. — Fresno  Expositor,  Sept.  17: 
The  second  annual  show  of  the  Fresno  County 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  from  Decem- 
ber 14th  to  the  17th.  Woodhall  of  Stockton 
will  be  judge  of  the  fowls. 

Eucalyptus  Trees  Beneficial.— Expositor, 
Sept.  17:  Judge  Galloway  has  a  peach  or- 
chard, consisting  of  one  and  three-fifths  acres 
of  Lemon  Clings,  protected  on  the  north  side 
toy  a  half  acre  of  eucalyptus  trees.  Had  it 
not  been  for  their  protection,  this  orchard 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  nearly  all 
other  orchards  of  this  valley  when  the  blight- 
ing frosts  came  last  spring.  From  this  or- 
chard he  has  sold  $220  worth  of  green  fruit, 
and  has  a  small  quantity  of  dried  fruit.  The 
eucalyptus  grove  is  fenced  in  with  8-foot  wire 
netting  fence  and  makes  an  excellent  poultry 
yard.  Aside  from  this  the  grove  supplies  the 
family  with  a  large  quantity  of  firewood. 
Kern. 

Bees  in  School.— Bakersfield  Californian, 
Sept.  22:  A  swarm  of  bees  took  possession  of 
the  Fairview  schoolhouse  and  teachers  and 
pupils  have  been  driven  from  the  premises. 

Large  Hay  Shipments.— The  largest  ship- 
ments of  hay  in  the  history  of  this  section 
have  been  made  lately,  large  quantities  hav- 
ing been  sent  out  nearly  every  day  for  two 
weeks.  Yesterday  twenty-five  cars  left 
Wible  alone.  The  demand  is  entirely  for 
grain  hay,  there  being  a  difference  of  more 
than  $5  between  the  two  grades.  Los  An- 
geles is  taking  the  greater  part  of  the  ship- 
ments now,  though  Santa  Barbara  is  also  a 
good  market. 

Kings. 

Grape  Picking.— Lemoore  Leader,  Sept.  24  : 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  grape  pickers  were 
let  out  at  the  Lucerne  vineyard  on  Monday 
morning,  the  first  crop  having  nearly  all  been 
gathered.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  grapes  are 
still  on  the  vines,  which  will  be  picked  a  fort- 
night later. 

Peaches  and  Pears. — Lemoore  Leader, 
Sept.  24 :  R.  Scally  left  at  this  office  samples 
of  second  and  third  crop  Salway  peaches. 
Those  of  the  second  crop  are  ripe,  while  those 
of  the  third  are  green,  and  the  trees  still  in 
bloom.  Mr.  Scally  reports  the  same  condition 
as  regards  the  pear  trees  on  his  place,  and 
says  the  second  crop  thereon  is  nearly  ripe. 
Los  Angeles. 

Orange  Prospects.— Azusa  Pomotropic, 
Sept.  22:  The  orange  crop  around  Covina  is 
looking  fine.  The  dry  weather  has  not  af- 
fected it  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  every- 
thing points  to  a  most  prosperous  season.  A  i 
steam  plant  is  being  put  in  at  the  association 
packing  house  for  the  purpose  of  curing  or- 
anges and  lemons  by  the  Branscom  method. 
The  sweating  room  is  30x40  feet  and  has  a 
capacity  of  three  cars  of  fruit. 

Fruit  Exchange  Meeting.— Pomona  Prog- 
ress, Sept.  22:  The  San  Antonio  Fruit  Ex- 
change held  its  annual  meeting  yesterday. 
The  officers  were  all  re-elected,  as  follows: 


M.  C.  Allen,  president;  D.  C.  Teague,  vice- 
president;  P.  J.  Dreher,  secretary;  S.  W. 
Arbuthnot,  treasurer.  Mr.  Dreher  will  also 
represent  the  body  on  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchanges. 

Raisin  Business. — Pomona  Progress,  Sept. 
22:  The  shipment  of  raisins  will  begin  in 
about  two  weeks.  The  Etiwanda  Raisin 
Growers'  Association,  which  is  the  largest 
producer  in  this  region,  has  appointed  Loud  & 
Gerling,  selling  agents,  to  pack  and  handle  its 
entire  product,  estimated  at  about  forty  car- 
loads. The  fruit  will  be  packed  at  Etiwanda, 
and  part  of  it  will  be  shipped  from  there  and 
part  from  Pomona. 

Marin. 

New  Industry. — Petaluma  Courier,  Sept. 
21:  The  farmers  near  Point  Reyes  have 
reaped  an  unlooked-for  harvest  from  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to 
bring  cut  lumber  down  the  coast  in  raft  form. 
Two  of  the  rafts  broke  up  and  many  thousands 
of  feet  of  lumber  were  scattered.  Much  of 
this  drifted  on  the  beach  and  one  enterprising 
agriculturist  is  said  to  have  secured  over  140,- 
000  feet  of  first-class  building  material.  An- 
other raft  is  now  on  its  way  down  and  the 
farmers  are  already  keeping  a  lookout  for  the 
pieces. 

Monterey. 

Bounty  on  Squirrels.— Dispatch,  Sept.  19: 
The  supervisors  in  response  to  a  petition  of 
citizens  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  people 
of  the  southern  end  of  this  county,  have 
passed  an  ordinance  which  is  to  go  into  effect 
the  25th  ordering  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of 
3  cents  on  all  squirrels  killed. 

Napa. 

Wine  Making.— St.  Helena  Sentinel,  Sept. 
22:  Several  wine  makers  have  commenced  to 
crush  grapes.  The  price  offered  has  advanced 
during  the  past  week  and  predictions  are 
made  that  it  will  be  raised  still  more.  The 
"Greystone  "  has  raised  the  price  from  $8.50 
per  ton  last  week  to  $9.50  per  ton  this  week. 
The  disposition  on  the  part  of  wine  makers  is 
to  pay  cash  for  grapes  on  delivery.  The  out- 
look is  more  favorable  than  it  has  been  for 
many  months  past. 

Orange. 

Cannery  Notes.— Anaheim  Gazette,  Sept. 
22:  Three  carloads  of  peaches  were  shipped 
out  this  week,  and  a  stock  of  100,000  cans  of 
peaches  is  now  on  hand.  A  force  of  forty 
hands  has  been  engaged  during  the  week  on 
late  peaches,  which  are  turning  out  a  heavier 
crop  than  anticipated.  Twenty  thousand  cans 
of  peaches  per  week  is  the  output.  The  can- 
nery will  continue  probably  two  weeks  on 
peaches,  and  will  then  have  a  short  run  on 
tomatoes.  The  run  has  lasted  four  months, 
and  the  season  has  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. 

Hunting  Season.— Anaheim  Gazette,  Sept. 
22:  The  supervisors  have  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  that  quail  shall  be  killed  only  five 
days  this  year,  the  season  beginning  Oct.  1st. 
The  duck  season  was  also  shortened  one 
month,  and  will  not  open  until  Nov.  1st. 
Riverside. 

Fruit  Growers'  Fair. — Press  and  Horticul- 
turist, Sept.  17:  The  catalogues  are  out  for 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Fair  at  San  Jacinto",  which 
is  to  be  held  Oct.  27th  and  28th.  Great 
preparations  are  being  made,  and  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  events  of  the  kind  ever 
held  there. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Harvest. — Chino  Champion,  Sept.  23: 
The  later  harvest  of  beets  shows  a  lower  per- 
centage of  sugar.  On  Monday  the  average 
percentage  was  15  0  sugar,  80.1  purity;  on 
Tuesday  14.6  sugar,  79  3  purity;  on  Wednes- 
day 14.3  sugar,  79.1  purity.  During  the  week 
there  have  been  2295  tons  harvested  on  the 
Chino  ranch.  This  brings  the  total  Chino 
harvest  to  9868  tons.  About  400  tons  a  day 
are  now  being  shipped  in  from  Oxnard.  There 
are  yet  about  30,000  tons  of  beets  out  in  Chino 
and  Oxnard  districts,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  campaign  will  run  past  the  first  of 
November. 

Canaigre  Enterprise. — Redlands  Facts:  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  canaigre  planted  by 
the  Anglo-American  Canaigre  Company  near 
Rial  to  cannot  be  considered  much  of  a  success 
thus  far,  it  is  stated  that  the  company  will 
plant  an  additional  thousand  acres. 

Citrus  Association  Meeting.  —  Ontario 
Record,  Sept.  21:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Upland  Citrus  Association  the  directors 
were  re-elected  and  are  as  follows :  W.  B. 
Stewart,  president;  B.  K.  Brant,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  D.  Blakeslee,  N.  W.  Hawkinson, 
J.  N.  Huehn. 

Citrus  Fruit  Association.— Ontario  Record, 
Sept.  21:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cit- 
rus Fruit  Association  of  Ontario,  H.  H.  Mor- 
gan, J.  T.  Lindley,  G.  W.  Russell,  G.  T. 
Stamm  and  M.  V.  McQuigg  were  re-elected 
directors.  A  motion  to  form  a  separate  pool 
for  holiday  oranges  delivered  up  to  December 
15th  carried. 

San  Diego. 

Lemon  Packing.— National  City  Record, 
Sept.  22:  The  Chula  Vista  Lemon  Packing 
Co.  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $2000,  by  John  M.  Ballou,  A.  Haines,  M.  L. 
Ward,  W.  J.  Henderson,  I.  M.Howe,  C.  H. 
Stuart  and  D.  K.  Adams. 

Grape  Picking.— San  Diego  Union,  Sept. 
22:  Grape  pickers  at  El  Cajon  complain  that 
they  are  not  making  as  much  money  at  1% 
cents  a  tray  as  they  have  heretofore,  owing 
to  the  very  light  crop.  Two  trays  to  the  vine 
was  not  an  uncommon  yield  during  former 
years.  This  year  it  takes  from  two  to  four 
vines  to  make  a  tray.  The  grapes  are  well 
filled  out  in  most  vineyards,  and  will  make 
good  raisins  and  command  better  prices  than 
formerly. 

Stock  Raising. — Ramona  Sentinel,  Sept.  15: 
Archibald  Campbell  arrived  with  108  young 
cattle  from  the  Laguna  mountains.  He  says 
the  range  was  never  better  and  the  cattle  are 
fat  and  healthy.  The  price— 3%  cents  on  hoof 
—is  about  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  in- 


dustry in  this  county.  Mr.  Campbell's  beef 
cattle  are  all  two-year-olds;  they  averaged  997 
pounds  last  year,  and  he  thinks  they  will  do 
as  well  this.  These  animals  are  range-fat- 
tened, and  Eastern  stock  raisers  will  realize 
that  there  must  be  something  specially  nutri- 
tious in  California  mountain  grasses  that  can 
make  1000  pounds  of  beef  in  less  than  two 
years. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Arroyo  Grande  Fair.— Arroyo  Grande 
Herald,  Sept.  24:  The  ninth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  ArroyoGrande  Agricultural  Association 
will  be  held  on  October  13,  14  and  15.  The  di- 
rectors are :  Geo.  O.  Taylor,  J.  E.  Apsev, 
Rev.  L.  C.  Routzahn,  W.  H.  Findley,  S. 
Clevenger,  R.  M.  Cook,  A.  Phillips,  Amos 
Henry,  Wm.  King,  J.  F.  Beckett  and  J.  C. 
Barnett. 

Santa  Clara. 

First  Export  Shipment  of  Prunes.— San 
Jose  Herald,  Sept.  20:  Prunes  are  going  for- 
ward, the  first  export  shipment  of  the  new 
crop  having  left  San  Jose  last  Tuesday  from 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  des- 
tined to  Antwerp,  consisting  of  fifty  barrels, 
weight  28,100  pounds. 

Irrigated  Prunes. — Saratoga  Rem,  Sept. 
23:  W.  C.  Proctor  has  some  first-class  fruit. 
His  prunes  are  smaller  than  last  year,  but  are 
of  ideal  color,  and  the  quantity  is  not  so  great 
as  other  years.  Mr.  Proctor  put  in  a  gasoline 
engine  and  pumped  and  drew  water  to  his 
trees.  In  consequence,  his  trees  are  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

Wine  and  Fruit. — San  Jose  Mercury,  Sept. 
26:  The  wineries  will  soon  be  running  full 
blast.  Grapes  are  getting  into  condition  for 
crushing.  The  Los  Gatos  &  Saratoga  Winery 
started  to  make  wine  to-day,  and  a  good  sea- 
son is  anticipated.  The  Rankin  Winery  is 
about  ready  to  start  and  may  begin  operations 
any  day.  This  past  season  has  been  one  of 
the  best  fruit  years  that  Los  Gatos  has  had. 
The  fruit  from  the  mountain  districts  has 
been  of  a  particularly  choice  variety.  Most  of 
this  crop  has  been  packed  by  the  Los  Gatos 
canneries,  whose  output  this  year  will  be  the 
largest  since  starting. 

Solano. 

Shipping  Grapes. — Dixon  Tribune,  Sept. 23: 
Vineyardists  have  all  sold  their  grape  crops 
to  wineries  and  are  now  engaged  in  shipping 
them.  The  climate  has  changed  here  so  that 
drying  a  raisin  crop  is  out  of  the  question. 

Sugar  Beets. — Solano  Courier :  Hon.  J.  M. 
Grecory  brought  to  town  three  sugar  beets 
which  weighed  one  and  one-fourth  pounds 
each.  He  figures  that,  with  a  good  stand, 
there  would  be  58,800  beets  on  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  that  at  an  average  of  one  pound 
per  beet  there  would  be  twenty-nine  tons  to 
the  acre.  Even  at  an  average  of  one-fourth 
pound  per  beet  it  would  be  seven  and  three- 
fourths  tons  per  acre,  which  at  $4  per  ton 
would  be  $31  per  acre. 

Sonoma. 

Olive  Crop. — Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Sept. 
19:  Owing  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions 
during  the  blossoming  season,  the  olive  crop 
in  Sonoma  county  promises  to  be  very  short. 
Reports  to  this  effect  have  come  in  from  all 
sections  of  the  county.  Dr.  Prosek's  grove 
near  Guerneville,  consisting  of  fully  9000 
trees,  will  not  produce  one-tenth  of  a  crop. 
This,  however,  is  due  more  to  the  black  scale 
than  to  inclement  weather.  The  Capt.  Guy 
E.  Grosse  groves  will  yield  only  half  a  crop; 
but  as  fully  2000  trees  have  come  into  bearing 
since  last  year,  he  will  harvest  the  usual 
quantity  of  olives. 

Watermelons. — Santa  Rosa  Farmer:  The 
failure  of  the  melon  crop  in  San  Joaquin  valley 
led  San  Francisco  commission  men  to  test  our 
watermelons.  Eveleth  &  Nash  bought  four 
carloads  from  T.  J.  Maddux,  three  from  S.  A. 
Coffee  and  one  from  O.  M.  Tuttle,  paying  10 
cents  f.  o.  b.  Santa  Rosa.  Each  car  holds 
about  1100  melons.  Several  more  carloads 
will  be  forwarded  and  the  output  of  these 
three  men  will  reach  over  20,000  melons,  net- 
ting the  two  principal  growers  about  $1000 
each.  These  melons,  grown  on  the  rich  al- 
luvial soil  of  the  Mark  West  Creek  country, 
without  irrigation,  are  rich  in  sugar,  delicate 
in  flavor  and  are  pronounced  superior  in  every 
way  to  those  heretofore  drawn  from  other 
sections. 

Grape  Crop.  —  Santa  Rosa  Republican: 
Chas.  A.  Wetmore,  representing  Geo.  West 
&  Son,  is  buying  grapes  for  shipment  to 
Stockton.  He  says  that  the  wine  market  is 
much  worse  muddled  this  year  than  last, 
owing  to  the  indefinite  position  occupied  by 
the  rival  distributors  and  their  adherents 
and  the  already  overloaded  market.  There 
are  at  least  19,000,000  gallons  of  last  season's 
wine  in  the  cellars  of  this  State— a  supply  suf- 
ficient for  the  demands  of  another  year.  Con- 
sequently this  season's  vintage  will  have  to 
be  held  a  year.  The  consumption  of  dry  wine 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  millions  annually. 
Mr.  Wetmore  estimates  the  Sonoma  county 
crop  this  year  at  about  half  of  last  year's  crop. 

Shipping  Wine  Abroad. — Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican, Sept.  19:  D.  Cassassa's  wine  cellar 
is  nearly  empty  and  ready  for  the  vintage  of 
'98.  In  the  past  three  weeks  he  has  shipped 
out  twelve  carloads.  Some  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, some  to  Mexico  and  some  to  Klondike. 

Grape  Notes. — Republican,  Sept.  19:  In  the 
vineyards  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Kenwood 
half  a  crop  is  a  large  estimate,  but  the  quality 
is  exceptionally  fine.  Aside  from  some  dam- 
age done  by  sun  blight,  the  grapes  have 
thrived  since  bud  setting.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect for  a  large  percentage  of  sugar.  Grapes 
are  turning,  but  picking  will  not  begin  for 
two  weeks.  The  yield  of  the  Capt.  Grosse 
vineyards  is  up  to  the  average  in  quality. 
Wine  making  will  soon  be  in  progress  there. 

Enlarging  Wineries. —  Republican,  Sept. 
19:  Simpson  &  Roberts  will  build  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  winery  at 
Windsor,  thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of 
their  winery  200,000  gallons.    The  new  coop- 


erage will  be  in  place  in  time  to  receive  this 
year's  wine.  An  addition  is  being  built  to  the 
Fulton  winery  and  its  capacity  will  be  mate- 
rially increased. 

Fine  Tobacco.  —  Santa  Rosa  Republican, 
Sept.  19:  E.  E.  Hyde  has  a  fine  lot  of  Havana 
tobacco.  The  plants  are  5  feet  high,  with 
leaves  3  feet  long.  The  soil  in  which  it  is 
cultivated  is  an  adobe  loam. 

Good  Prices.— Santa  Rosa  Farmer,  Sept.  23 : 
The  grape  crop  will  be  about  one-half  that  of 
1897.  Both  the  Corporation  and  the  Associa- 
tion offer  $10  per  ton  for  grapes  delivered  at 
Windsor,  but  the  demand  from  Napa,  Stock- 
ton and  other  points  where  the  crop  is  short 
leads  the  growers  to  expect  better  prices. 
Cloverdale  grapes  will  be  picked  in  about  two 
weeks,  while  at  Windsor  the  season  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  next  month.  Grapes  in 
the  Rincon  and  Bennett  valleys  will  be  ready 
to  gather  next  week. 

Tehama. 

San  Jose  Scale.— Red  Bluff  Cause,  Sept.  24 : 
R.  W.  Coates,  the  horticultural  commissioner, 
while  examining  a  prune  orchard  in  Antelope 
valley  recently,  found  the  trees  badly  in- 
fested with  the  San  Jose  scale. 

Stock  Notes.— Cause,  Sept.  24 :  A  dozen 
fine  Merino  bucks,  recently  purchased  by  D. 
S.  Cone,  have  arrived.  Some  of  them  cost  as 
high  as  $150  each.  Vestal  &  Bates  sold  2200 
sheep  to  Mr.  Cotton,  the  San  Francisco  buyer. 
The  present  season  has  been  a  highly  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  stockmen  of  northern  Califor- 
nia. All  kinds  of  stock  have  sold  at  good 
prices  and  the  demand  has  been  brisk.  Red 
Bluff  has  become  a  prominent  stock  market, 
and  nearly  40,000  head  of  sheep  and  a  great 
many  cattle  have  been  sold  here. 

Yolo. 

Creamery  Business.— Woodland  Mail,  Sept. 
20:  Mark  Brown,  of  Knights  Landing,  states 
that  place  is  handling  10,000  or  11,000  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  with  an  average  of  450  pounds  of 
butter,  and  is  distributing  $2500  per  month 
among  the  dairymen  of  that  community. 

Uprooting  an  Orchard.— Winters  Express, 
Sept.  9:  The  Bonny  orchard  is  being  rooted 
up,  and  will  soon  be  a  waving  field  of  grain. 
Eleven  years  Mr. and  Mrs.  Bonny  have  waited 
for  substantial  returns  from  their  fruit  trees, 
but  not  one  season  has  been  a  success.  This 
orchard  contains  about  150  acres,  and  should 
be  profitable  property,  as  other  orchards  not 
so  favorably  situated  have  made  money  for 
their  owners.  But  they  have  become  dis- 
couraged about  making  any  money  out  of  it. 
Everybody  regrets  the  destruction  of  the  or- 
chard, which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
this  locality. 

Tuba. 

Hop  Crop. — Wheatland  Four  Corners,  Sept. 
17:  P.  D.  Durst  finished  baling  Tuesday. 
The  house  held  1500  bales.  They  were  shipped 
to  London  as  fast  as  baled.  An  estimate  of 
the  Bear  river  crop  gives  the  following  output 
of  the  various  ranches:  The  Durst  yards  2900 
bales,  Horst  Bros.  1200,  S.  D.  Wood  1000  and 
Jasper  &  Son  700. 

Ingenious  Machine.  —  Marysville  Appeal, 
Sept.  26:  At  the  Marysville  Fruit  Packing 
Co.'s  cannery  may  be  seen  in  operation  a  ma- 
chine that  is  a  triumph  for  quick  and  marvel- 
ous work.  It  is  built  somewhat  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  rapid-fire  gun,  and  charges  of  tomato 
pulp  are  fired  into  cans  at  the  rate  of  forty 
per  minute.  The  machine  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  six  people  to  feed  it.  It  will  do  the 
work  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  hand  workers. 
Running  steadily,  it  will  put  up  1200  cases  of 
tomatoes  per  day.  It  is  exceedingly  cleanly  in 
its  work,  as  it  takes  out  all  the  skins  and 
cores  and  discharges  into  the  cans  only  the 
pure  tomato  pulp. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  Exposition.— Salem  Journal:  The 
Oregon  Industrial  Exposition  will  open  in 
Portland  on  Sept.  22nd  and  continue  one 
month. 

Smaller  Fruit  Shipments.— Portland  Ore- 
gonian:  About  sixty  carloads  of  fresh  fruit 
have  been  shipped  this  year  from  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  against  300  carloads  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  East  of  the  mountains 
the  shipments  have  held  up  better,  but  the 
State  will  not  ship  more  than  half  as  much  as 
last  year,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  largely  in- 
creased crop.  Much  money  was  lost  in  last 
year's  shipments,  and  growers  will  not  con- 
sign in  the  face  of  that  experience. 

Beet  Crop.— Salem  Journal:  C.  W.  Nibley 
of  La  Grande  says  the  beet  sugar  factory  will 
be  in  operation  by  Sept.  15th.  About  30,000 
tons  of  beets  have  been  produced  in  the  Grand 
Ronde  valley  this  season,  but  the  factory  is 
capable  of  using  up  40,000  tons  before  the  man- 
ufacturing season  is  over.  Enough  beets  were 
contracted  for  and  a  sufficient  acreage  of  land 
planted  to  produce  the  amount  needed,  but 
the  vegetable  was  not  properly  cultivated. 
The  farmers  are  paid  $4  a  ton  for  beets  con- 
taining 14  per  cent  of  saccharine  and  25  cents 
for  every  additional  1  per  cent  of  sugar. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  8afe»t,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bomoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.    SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
;OR  FIR  INC-   Impouibl*  to  produce  scar  or  bltmuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  8 1  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  dr uKRlsts,  or 
sent  by  eiprese,  charires  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THM  I.AWBBNCE-WIL1iIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  D. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Life's  Harmony. 


They  tell  me  that  in  l'isa's  old  cathedral 

All  Doises  harsh  and  loud — 
Grating  of  ponderous  doors,  shrill  tones,  the 
tramping 
And  the  murmur  of  the  crowd- 
Are  caught  up,  softened,   harmonized,  and 
blended 
Within  the  lofty  dome, 
Then  echoed  back  in  one  great  wave  of  music 

Sweet  as  a  dream  of  home. 
So  all  the  harsh  notes  in  life's  mingled  music,— 

The  burden  and  the  woe, 
The  stroke  that  almost  snaps  the  quivering 
heart-strings, 
The  loss  that  grieves  us  so,— 
In  heaven's  o'er-arching  dome  of  perfect  wis- 
dom, 

Power,  and  love,  shall  be 
Gathered  and  blended  in  divinest  marvel 
Of  matchless  melody. 

— M.  L.  Upton. 


Mis'  Jinkins's  Butter. 


Of  all  the  butter  made  in  the  section 
of  the  country  where  Mrs.  Samantha 
Jenkins  lived  hers  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best.  It  was  just  ex- 
actly right  in  every  particular,  so  sweet, 
so  firm  and  of  a  perfect  color.  Other 
butter  might  be  very  good;  hers  was 
simply  perfection. 

Even  the  other  farmers'  wives  as  a 
rule,  could  hear  its  praises  sounded 
with  equanimity.  Indeed,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  most  of  them  an  excellent 
compliment  to  have  "  him  "  say,  as  he 
took  a  liberal  supply  of  the  last  churn- 
ing upon  his  plate,  "Well,  you  had 
good  luck  with  you  butter  this  time. 
It's  just  about  as  near  right  as  Mis' 
Jinkins's  for  all  I  see." 

Mrs.  Jenkins,  moreover,  was  well 
aware  of  her  butter's  reputation,  and 
always  asked  a  higher  price  for  it  than 
was  paid  for  any  other,  having  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  all  she  could  make 
at  her  advanced  rates. 

But  there  was  at  least  one  dissenting 
voice  regarding  the  superiority  of  the 
product  of  Mrs.  Jenkins'  churn. 

"The  idee!"  Mrs.  Betsy  Tompkins 
exclaimed  to  herself  frequently  and 
emphatically.  "  There  ain't  no  sense  in 
it,  not  a  mite.  Mis'  Jinkins's  butter 
ain't  a  grain  bette'n  mine.  They  couldn't 
be  told  apart  if  a  body  didn't  known 
which  was  which.  Folks  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  hers  is  uicer'n  any- 
body else  can  make,  and  they  think  it's 
got  to  be;  that's  all  there  is  about  it. 
I'd  like  a  chance  once  to  prove  they're 
mistaken." 

Mr.  Tompkins,  however,  refused  to 
share  her  views  on  the  subject. 

"Sho  now,  Betsy,"  he  would  say 
with  a  good  natured  laugh.  "There's 
no  use  talkin',  there  can't  anybody  else 
round  here  make  butter  quite  equal  to 
to  Mis'  Jinkin's.  Your'n  is  plenty  good 
enough  for  me,  but  her'n  is  good 
enough  for  the  President  or  Queen 
Victoria  either;"  and  he  would  give  a 
little  chuckle  as  he  helped  himself 
freely  to  the  article  in  question. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Pease, 
the  principal  merchant  in  the  small 
town  where  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Mrs. 
Tompkins  did  their  trading,  had  con- 
tracted for  all  the  butter  that  these 
two  could  spare  aside  from  that  which 
they  themselves  supplied  to  regular 
customers.  Mr.  Pease  furnished  each 
with  two  gallon  jars  which  they  filled 
and  brought  to  the  store  as  convenient. 

One  day  late  in  the  fall  Mr.  Jenkins 
came  into  the  store. 

"Got  two  jars  of  butter  out  here, 
Mr.  Pease,"  he  said,  adding  facetiously, 
"  if  you  think  you  can  sell  it  I'll  bring 
it  in." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  replied  the 
merchant  laughing.  "Guess  I'll  take 
it  and  see  what  luck  I  have  getting  rid 
of  it.    Want  to  do  any  trading  ?  " 

"  Yes,  bimeby.  Got  to  go  to  the 
blacksmith's  first."  So,  as  several  cus- 
tomers came  in  just  then  Mr.  Pease 
paid  no  further  attention  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kins or  his  butter. 

Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Tompkins  ar- 
rived. "  Got  two  more  jars  of  butter 
for  you,  Mr.  Pease,  he  announced. 

"Glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Pease.  "Just 
about  out  of  Mrs.  Tompkins'  butter. 
Set  it  down  somewhere  and  I'll  take 
care  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  Busy  day, 
you  see." 

"So 'lis.   So 'tis.  Good  thing.  Like 


to  see  folks  have  plenty  to  do;  keeps 
'em  out  o'  mischief,"  Mr.  Tompkins  re- 
turned with  the  cheerful  chuckle  that 
invariably  accompanied  his  mild  jokes. 
"  Just  put  me  up  a  pound  o'  tea — you 
know  the  kind — and  a  dollar's  worth  o' 
sugar,"  and  his  order  being  filled,  he 
departed. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Jenkins 
came  back,  did  his  trading  and  left  for 
home. 

As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Pease  pro- 
ceeded to  attend  to  the  butter  which 
his  two  customers  had  brought,  but  as 
he  did  so  a  puzzled  look  came  into  his 
face.  He  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
disposition  of  either  lot,  and  there  it 
was,  two  jars  in  one  place  and  two  in 
another — all  alike  and  of  the  same  size. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pease  to  himself, 
"  I  guess  I  can  tell  Mrs.  Jenkins'  but- 
ter. I  ought  to  be  able  to  when  I  pay 
her  3  cents  more  a  pound  for  it."  So  he 
looked  and  smelled  and  tasted  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  each  lot  appeared  to  be 
fully  equal  to  the  other. 

Finally,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  he  could  detect 
a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  two  of  the 
jars,  and  felt  much  relieved,  though  the 
incident  did  give  rise  to  a  questioning 
in  his  mind. 

One  jar  of  the  butter  which  Mr. 
Pease  had  settled  upon  as  of  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins' make  was  sold  at  once  to  Lawyer 
Brown,  who  observed  when  he  next  vis- 
ited the  store : 

"Well,  Mrs.  Jenkins  knows  how  to 
make  butter,  for  a  fact.  She  seems  to 
improve,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible." 

This  remark  served  to  dispel  the  last 
lingering  fear  of  a  mistake  from  the 
mind  of  the  merchant,  but  it  did  not 
quite  rid  him  of  the  doubtful  feeling  his 
dilemma  had  aroused. 

The  jar  from  which  "  Miss  Jinkins's 
butter"  was  being  dispensed  at  retail 
was  emptied  in  due  time,  and  one  day 
when  Mr.  Jenkins  was  in  town  it  was 
set  on  the  counter  ready  for  him  to 
take  home  again. 

While  it  was  there  Mrs.  Tompkins 
came  in.  She  saw  the  jar,  turned  it 
upside  down  then,  setting  it  back,  she 
observed  : 

"  You've  got  one  of  my  jars  empty,  I 
see,  Mr.  Pease." 

"  Oh,  I  just  set  that  out  for  Mr.  Jen- 
kins," responded  the  merchant,  affably. 
"  Your  butter  is  going  off  fast,  though. 
I  took  one  jar,  and  the  other  is  almost 
empty." 

1  Mis'  Jinkins  have  as  good  luck 
with  her  butter  this  time  as  com- 
mon?" inquired  Mrs.  Tompkins,  care- 
lessly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  Pease  returned; 
"  several  have  mentioned  how  nice  it 
was.  But  then,"  he  added,  in  a  concil- 
iatory tone,  being  well  aware  of  his 
customer's  views  on  the  butter  ques- 
tion, "yours  is  good  enough  for  me.  I 
can't  afford  to  eat  Mrs.  Jenkins'  but- 
ter. I  always  take  to  yours.  It  suits 
us  first  rate,  and  lots  of  other  folks, 
too." 

Mrs.  Tompkins  again  inverted  the 
jar.  "  Look  here,  Mr.  Pease,"  she  said, 
calmly. 

The  merchant  looked  and  beheld  a 
nondescript  animal  in  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow. 

"  There,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Tompkins, 
in  a  voice  that  tried  not  to  be  trium- 
phant, "  when  the  last  jars  came  home 
my  Johnny  had  a  new  box  of  paints  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  tried  'em  on 
everything  he  could  lay  hands  on,  far 
as  I  let  him.  When  he  saw  the  jars  he 
wanted  to  paint  'em  all  over,  but  I  said 
'  No,  Johnny,  they're  Mr.  Pease's  jars; 
mebbe  be  wouldn't  like  it.'  So  then  he 
turned  'em  upside  down  and  wanted  to 
paint  them  on  the  bottom. 

"  Well,  thinks  I,  that  can  do  no  hurt; 
so  I  let  him,  and  here's  one  of  the  jars, 
Mr.  Pease." 

The  merchant  was  quite  overwhelmed 
by  this  unexpected  evidence. 

"Well,  well,  Mrs.  Tompkins,"  he 
stammered;  "there  has  been  a  mis- 
take this  time,  for  a  fact.  The  jars 
must  have  been  exchanged  when  they 
were  first  brought." 

"But  I  will  make  it  right  with  you. 
I'll  pay  you  a  dollar,  in  goods  or  cash, 
as  you  prefer,  and  we  won't  say  any- 
thing more  about  it." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pease," 


remarked  Mrs.  Tompkins,  in  tones  of 
unmistakable  satisfaction.  "  You'd  be 
that  much  out  o'  pocket  on  the  butter, 
seeing  you've  paid  Mis'  Jinkins  extra 
for  it  already.  No,  you  needn't  pay 
me  anything  more.    Let  it  go." 

"But,  Mrs.  Tompkins,"  said  the  dis- 
comlitted  merchant,  "  it  will  be  very 
embarrassing  to  me  if  this  gets  out. 
And,  besides,  people  will  think  they 
have  been  imposed  upon,  paying  such  a 
price  for  butter  because  they  thought 
itjwas  Mrs.  Jenkins'.  " 

This  last  argument  was  not  a  weighty 
one  with  Mrs.  Tompkins. 

"I  guess  it  hain't  hurt 'em  much, 
bein'  as  they  couldn't  tell  it  from  hers," 
was  the  reply,  made  somewhat  loftily. 
"  But,  if  anybody  complains  of  bein' 
cheated,  you  can  use  that  dollar  to  set- 
tle with  'em." 

"  I  don't  calculate  to  make  no  great 
stir  about  it,  though,  Mr.  Pease;  but  1 
guess  after  this  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to 
pay  me  as  much  for  my  butter  as  you 
do  Mis'  Jinkins  for  hers." 

Mrs.  Tompkins  generously  refrained 
from  saying,  "  I  told  you  so,"  when  she 
related  the  story  to  her  husband. 

Indeed,  she  rather  pitied  him  in  his 
discomfiture  and  graciously  remarked  : 
"  Folks  is  all  liable  to  be  mistaken  ;  I 
be  myself  sometimes.  I  wasn't,  though, 
you  see,"  she  cheerfully  added,  "  'bout 
Mis'  Jinkins'  butter." — National  Stock- 


Pleasures  of  Farm  Life. 


There  is  much  truth  and  philosophy 
in  the  following  from  the  Norfolk  Pilot : 
The  person  who  does  not  love  life  in 
the  country  has  lost  the  best  part  of 
his  nature  by  being  cast  out  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
to  be  artificially  reared  on  the  sights, 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  streets,  alleys 
and  sewers  of  some  city.  He  knows 
nothing  of  real  home  life — cities  have 
very  little,  as  a  rule,  only  number  so 
and  so,  such  a  street.  He  has  very 
little  sense  of  home  joys  and  affections, 
the  pure  air  and  water  of  the  country; 
its  holy  quietudes  ;  its  gentle  appeals  to 
all  the  senses ;  its  solitudes,  where 
tumult  and  mob  never  intrude;  its  de- 
lightful woods  ;  its  sports  and  pleas- 
ures ;  its  loves  and  friendships,  unde- 
filed  by  the  dust  and  grime  of  crowded 
tenements  and  thronged  thorough- 
fares ;  its  sacred  privileges  and  seclu- 
sions ;  its  leisure,  its  freedom  and 
independence  from  the  intrusions  and 
demands  of  hurrying  urban  life  and  its 
sacred  exemptions  from  the  gross  con- 
tacts and  associations  of  the  bustling 
and  shouldering  streets — all  these,  and 
more  akin  to  them,  make  the  rural  ex- 
istence a  perpetual  delight,  undefiled 
by  the  conditions  that  attend  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  mixed  and  crowded 
population.  The  farm  is  not  a  bonanza, 
but  it  feeds  the  world.  To  one  accus- 
tomed, its  labors  are  easy  and  healthy; 


its  incidents  interesting  ;  its  rests, 
changes  and  relaxations,  with  ex- 
changes of  visits,  always  full  of  recrea- 
tion ;  its  crops  engage  continual  care 
and  attent'on,  with  daily  vicissitudes 
of  weather  that  never  destroy  hope, 
but  even  cheer  with  promise  of  frui- 
tion, and,  at  the  last,  with  garnered 
crops,  it  affords  you  plenty,  with  a 
roaring  fire  under  your  own  roof — 
happy  in  being  monarch  of  all  you  sur- 
vey, despite  the  struggles  for  bread  in 
the  cities  and  never-ending  exertions 
and  woe$  inseparable  from  style  and 
silly  rivalries.  Go  back  to  the  country, 
young  man  !  Go  home  to  the  farm  ! 
Seize  the  plow  and  become  an  inde- 
pendent and  happy  man,  though  you 
may  miss  wealth,  fashion  and  luxury. 


John  Burns'  Love  Story. 

According  to  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  Re- 
view of  Reviewt,  the  member  for  Batter- 
sea,  John  Burns,  owes  a  great  deal  to  a 
woman's  love  and  a  woman's  devotion, 
and  the  tale  of  his  wooing  is  quite  a 
pretty  story.  He  first  met  the  lady 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife  when 
he  was  sixteen;  she  was  but  fifteen. 
"  She  did  not  take  to  him,  but  he  never 
swerved  in  his  devotion  to  her.  When 
in  West  Africa  the  thought  of  her 
dwelt  with  him  continually."  He  re- 
turned to  Battersea  from  Africa  in  1878, 
having  saved  £100  by  his  foreign  ex- 
cursion. Then  occurred  a  little  incident 
which  sealed  his  fate.  It  was  this.  To- 
gether with  a  neighbor  named  Norton 
he  was  addressing  a  meeting  on  Clap- 
ham  Common  when  the  gathering  was 
rudely  dispersed  by  the  police.  Burns 
was  arrested  before  he  finished  his 
speech  and  unceremoniously  marched 
off  to  the  police  station. 

His  reflections  were  not  particularly 
exhilarating— the  first  night  in  a  cell 
never  is  exhilarating — but,  little  as  he 
suspected  it,  that  rough  handling  was 
the  shortest  cut  to  his  ideal.  The  future 
Mrs.  Burns  was  among  the  crowd  that 
witnessed  his  arrest,  and  the  blazing 
indignation  with  which  she  saw  him 
marched  off  by  the  police  melted  all  the 
barriers  between  them.  Next  morning 

i  when  Burns  was  discharged  by  the 
magistrate  he  discovered  that  for  the 
one  night  he  had  lost  his  liberty  he  had 
gained  his  wife. 

They  married  without  any  unneces- 

i  sary  delay,  Mr.  Stead  adds,  and  "  he 
began  a  household  than  which  there  is 
none  happier  or  more  ideal  and  idyllic 
in  London." 


Old  Friends. 


There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend  who  has 

shared  our  morning  days, 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome,  no  homage  like 

his  praise. 

Fame  is  the  scentless  suoflower,  with  gaudy 

crown  of  gold, 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with 

sweets  in  every  fold. 

— O.  W.  Holmes. 


BREAD,  POTATOES  and  MILK. 


A  Dyspeptics  daily  diet. 


Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of 

diseases.  Thousands  of  people  suffer  from 
It  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form.  Few 
diseases  are  more  painful  to  the  individual 
or  more  far  reaching  in  their  effects  on 
human  life  and  happiness.  What  the  dys- 
peptic needs  is  not  local  treatment,  not 
mere  temporary  stimulus.  The  real  need 
is  the  touiug  up  of  the  entire  system.  For- 
tify the  system  and  it  will  do  its  own  fight- 
ing, and  promptly  eject  any  intruding 
disease.  The  success  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
panlla  in  curing  indigestion  and  dyspep- 
sia is  due  to  just  this  quality  which  it 
possesses,  of  renewing  the  vital  forces, 
repairing  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  body. 
The  ordinary  treatment  brings  the  food 
down  to  the  level  of  the  weak  stomach. 
Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  puts  strength  into 
the  stomach,  and  brings  it  up  to  the  level  of 
the  strong  food  fit  for  men.  It  does  this 
by  strengthening  the  entire  system.  The 
stomach  cannot  stay  weak  when  all  the 
other  organs  are  gaining  strength.  What 
Dr,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  will  do  for  dyspep- 
sia is  best  illustrated  in  cases  like  that  of 
M.  S.  Shields,  Meridian,  Miss.  Mr.  Shields 
had  got  down  to  the  last  level  of  dyspepsia. 
But  let  him  tell  his  own  story  : — 

*'  For  years,  T  was  afflicted  with  dyspep- 
eia  which  gradually  grew  worse  until  I 
could  eat  nothing  but  Dread  and  potatoes 


seasoned  with  n  little  salt,  and  drink  only 
a  little  milk.  I  liaamc  so  bad  that  a  trifle 
too  much  of  even  these  caused  terrible 
suffering  in  the  legions  of  the  stomach, 
darting  pains  back  of  the  eyes,  attended 
with  dizziness  and  partial  loss  of  sight. 
Theonly  way  I  could  get  relief  was  by  vom- 
iting. Finally  I  had  such  a  severe  attack 
that  the  entire  left  side  of  my  body  felt 
numb  and  partially  paralyzed,  and  in  this 
condition,  I  was  taken  to  my  room  uncon. 
scious.  The  physicians  failed  to  help  me, 
and  none  of  the  many  remedies  I  took  did 
me  any  good.  At  last  a  friend  presented 
me  with  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
and  before  I  had  used  half  of  it,  I  could  see 
a  decided  change  for  the  better.  I  used 
three  bottles  and  was  so  completely  cored 
that  for  four  years  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  the  old  complaint,  but  am  rugged  and 
hearty  and  able  to  eat  anything  that  can 
be  eaten.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla, and  I  would  not  give  one  bottle  of  it 
for  a  dozen  of  any  other  kind." — M.  S. 
Shields,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Try  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  If  you  are 
dyspeptic.  If  you  want  more  testimony  to 
thevalue  of  the  medicine,  get  Dr.  Ayer's 
Curebook.  It  is  lent  free  on  request  by 
the  J.  C.  A)  „r  Co.,  Lowell. 
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Gifts. 


Richest  gifts  are  those  we  make; 
Dearer  than  the  love  we  take, 
That  we  give  for  love's  own  sake. 
Hands  that  ope  but  to  receive 
Empty  close ;  they  only  live 
Richly  who  can  richly  give. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


"Qoosy"  on  the  Field  of  Battle. 


He  was  a  cheery  handsome  lad 
of  eighteen  when  he  came  from  his  New 
Hampshire  mountains  to  the  worn  vet- 
erans of  the  —  army  corps.  Very  brisk 
and  breezy  was  he,  with  a  frank  cer- 
tainty of  the  deeds  he  should  do,  and 
the  fame  he  should  achieve:  a  cer- 
tainty somewhat  irritating  to  his  ex- 
perienced comrades,  who  had  found 
plain  unpraised  duty  all  that  they 
could  attain  in  hard  fighting  and  stern 
endurance,  yet  more  irritating  to  his 
special  mates.  But  he  was  kindly  as 
well  as  vainglorious,  ready  with  a 
friendly  turn  for  anyone,  and  possess- 
ing an  inexhaustible  spring  of  laughter, 
whose  bubbling  over  refreshed  many 
hard  bits  of  road  to  weary  fellow 
marchers. 

Everyone  was  sorry  when  he  was 
knocked  down  in  the  beginning  of  his 
first  battle  by  a  splinter  from  a  shell 
which  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
everyone  was  pleased  when,  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  hospital,  he  returned 
to  active  service  again. 

He  was,  however,  so  changed  that  he 
seemed  another  soul  interposed  within 
the  robust  young  body,  which  bore  out- 
ward evidence  of  its  identity.  The  boy 
who  went  away  had  been  boastful,  the 
boy  who  came  back  was  silent.  He  had 
been  joyous  and  now  was  sullen.  He 
had  been  brisk  and  now  was  slow.  Nor 
did  even  his  body  long  maintain  the 
alertness,  the  erectness,  the  bright- 
eyed  vigor  which  had  distinguished 
him. 

"Fighting  ain't  what  it  is  talked  up 
to  be,  eh?"  a  comrade  asked  him  jeer- 
ingly.  "  Hard  blows  is  more  common 
than  glory,  and  an  'ungrateful  coun- 
try '  don't  say  '  thank  you,'  even  when 
a  chap  does  his  best." 

"I  ain't  done  my  best,"  the  lad  mut- 
tered, glaring  at  the  speaker  in  a  way 
which  brought  this  and  similar  felici- 
tous remarks  to  a  conclusion.  For  if 
there  was  a  hopeless  confession  of 
mental  failure  in  the  words,  there  was 
the  threat  of  a  still  conscious  muscular 
strength,  in  the  regard  which  accom- 
panied them.  And  the  good  humored 
among  his  companions  were  smitten 
with  compassion,  the  mere  bullies  with 
the  need  for  caution. 

Very  quickly  it  began  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
haste  and  insufficiency  in  the  care  of 
the  wounded.  The  splinter  of  shell  had 
done  some  subtle  damage  to  the  brain, 
some  damage  which  prompt  and  watch- 
ful skill  might  have  remedied,  but 
which,  after  he  had  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, able  to  march  and  to  obey  me- 
chanically, won  no  other  notice  than 
the  half-pitying,  half  scornful  name  of 
"Goosy,"  that  his  brother  soldiers  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  weeks,  the 
regiment  though  constantly  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  in  picket  attacks  and 
brief  skirmishes,  was  not  involved  as  a 
whole  in  any  decisive  battle. 

Around  the  camp  fires  at  night  tales 
were  wont  to  be  told  of  gallant  deeds, 
alike  among  their  friends  or  among 
their  foes,  whom  these  rough  warriors 
respected  almost  equally.  Hearing 
these  tales  "Goosy  "  would  lift  up  his 
head,  squaring  his  shoulders  in  his  for- 
mer fashioD,  while  through  the  dullness 
of  his  eyes  gleamed  the  eagerness  which 
once  dwelt  there. 

One  evening  a  comrade,  more  ob- 
servant than  the  others,  struck  him  a 
friendly  blow,  and  cried: 

"That's  the  ticket  for  you,  and  me 
too,  '  Goosy.'  " 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  their  chimneys  tc 
break. 

Write  Macbech  Pittsburgh  P» 


But  he  flung  aside  the  genial  grasp 
savagely. 

"Quit  fooling,"  he  growled.  "You 
haven't  done  nothing— nor  I — ." 

With  which  he  got  on  his  feet  and 
slouched  away  from  a  loud  chorus  of 
laughter  and  fainter  murmurs  of  "shut 
up." 

Through  those  weeks  of  disaster  and 
triumph,  of  heart-break  and  heroism, 
the  regiment,  which  was  a  fragment  of 
the  mighty  whole,  and  the  stricken 
soul  who  was  an  atom  of  that  frag- 
ment, endured  to  the  last  weeks  of  the 
gigantic  struggle  to  whose  echoing 
rumor  we  of  this  generation  listen  with 
awe. 

The  circle  of  doom  was  drawing 
closer  around  Richmond.  All  day  long 
sounded  the  roar  of  battle,  and  at  night 
the  dead  were  reckoned  by  the  absence 
of  those  whom  their  comrades  saw  no 
more.  There  were  days  and  nights 
which  the  generals  knew  brought  them 
ever  nearer  an  end  which  glorified  the 
means.  But  to  those  exhausted  soldiers 
they  were  an  ordeal  to  be  lived  through 
by  few,  and  died  in  by  most,  with  only 
the  comfort  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  knowledge  that  thus  far 
they  were  unconquered. 

This  was  a  tangible  consolation  for 
some  men,  and  they  cherished  it  grimly, 
tired  and  half-starved  though  they 
were.  Only  to  "  Goosy  "  this  consola- 
tion seemed  lacking. 

Silently  he  lay  where  he  was  told  to 
lie.  Stolidly  he  marched  where  he  was 
told  to  march.  Mechanically  he  fired 
where  he  was  told  to  fire. 

Two  or  three  times  news  filtered 
through  various  ranks  down  to  these 
plain  fighting  men  that  somebody's 
battery  had  dislodged  a  division  of  the 
enemy,  or  that  somebody's  cavalry  had 
driven  another  division  within  its  lines 
— and  there  was  waving  of  battered 
caps  and  a  shouting  of  hoarse  voices. 
But  "Goosy's"  phlegmatic  calm  was 
undisturbed. 

About  noon  on  one  of  these  last 
days  the  regiment  was  advanced  to  the 
support  of  troops  which  had  suffered 
severely.  It  found  itself  confronting 
well  screened  and  strongly  entrenched 
artillery,  whose  terrible  accuracy 
threatened  to  decimate  it  even  under 
partial  shelter. 

To  the  colonel  came  a  hurried  staff- 
officer  on  horseback,  with  an  order 
which  sent  a  flush  into  the  chief's  hag- 
gard face.  He  nodded  vehemently,  and 
turned  to  his  command. 

"Boys!"  he  cried.  "The  general 
does  us  the  honor  to  say  that  we  must 
muzzle  those  guns — and  we  are  going 
to  show  him  how  quickly  we  can  do  it." 

There  was  a  cheer— a  cheer  which 
faltered  slightly,  for  the  men's  throats 
were  dry  with  dust  and  thirst,  yet 
which  meant  gallant  endeavor.  Out 
flashed  the  colonel's  sword,  and  away 
they  went. 

Wide  were  the  fields  which  stretched 
between  then  and  the  sweeping,  scath- 
ing blaze  that  sowed  death  broadcast 
for  a  nation's  resurrection. 

Blue  coats  fell  at  every  stride,  and 
other  blue  coats  rushed  forward  over 
them.  The  colonel's  flashing  sword  was 
dropped  by  a  powerless  hand.  The 
colors  sank  from  the  color  sergeant's 
dying  grasp.  The  steadfast  surge  of 
that  line  wavered.  It  broke,  a  mere 
tumult  of  shamed  and  sullen  roughs, 
got  back  within  shelter  again,  heedless 
of  their  officers  passionate  reproaches. 

Yet  one  had  kept  his  place  half 
across  the  field — an  erect  young  figure; 
an  uncovered  fair  head,  a  boyish  face 
upturned  to  the  colors  he  had  lifted. 

"God!"  cried  out  the  captain  of 
"Goosy's  "  company.  "That  is  ' Goosy'! 
Boys  will  you  have  it  said  at  home 
that  the  only  brave  man  among  us  was 
a  fool?  Charge  for  our  colors,  boys! 
For  our  colors!" 

Something  mightier  than  his  words 
thrilled  the  hearts  which  heard  them. 
The  cry  that  answered  was  a  shout  of 
confident  victors.  The  battery  was 
won.  Breathless  and  bloodstained  the 
winners  were  ordered  to  halt — and  they 
remembered  "Goosy." 

The  colors  had  not  advanced.  They 
hung  low  above  their  bearer  who 
crouched  beside  them. 

Presently  a  dozen  of  his  comrades 
had  scrambled  back  to  him.    His  eyes 


were  shut  and  death's  plain  writing 
was  on  his  drooping  face.  But  he 
stirred  and  struggled  when  they  tried 
to  take  the  colors  from  his  hand. 

"  Let  me  hold  them  for  you,"  his  cap- 
tain said  gently.  "  We  will  none  of  us 
forget  that  you  saved  them." 

"Goosy's"  eyes  opened.  A  light 
which  was  not  the  boy's  old  eagerness, 
but  the  rapture  of  triumph  achieved, 
shone  in  that  dying  gaze. 

"I  have  done  my  best,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  It's  all  right — now." — New 
York  Observer. 


Oldest  Woman  in  California. 


According  to  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
patient  now  in  the  county  hospital  in 
Fresno  is  not  only  the  oldest  woman  in 
California,  but  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  on  modern  record  of  vig- 
orous centenarian  life.  The  name  of 
this  woman  is  Mrs.  Rufugia  Carrera, 
and  her  statement  is  that  she  was  born 
at  Sombrerete,  in  the  State  of  Zacate- 
cas,  Mexico,  109  years  ago. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Davidson,  the  county  phy- 
sician, says  that  he  has  little  doubt, 
from  the  physical  signs  of  senility,  that 
she  is  a  woman  of  extremely  advanced 
age,  but  he  adds  that,  except  for  an 
occasional  malarial  spell,  there  is 
"nothing  the  matter  with  her." 

Although  she  has  been  in  California 
over  sixty  years,  she  can  only  speak  a 
few  words  of  English.  She  speaks 
Spanish  with  a  pure  Castilian  accent, 
and  is  quite  intelligent.  Up  to  about 
a  year  ago  she  walked  freely  about  the 
hospital  ward  and  was  fairly  active,  but 
lately  she  has  taken  to  her  bed  at  short 
intervals.  She  is  a  great  cigarette 
smoker.  All  of  her  five  children  have 
died  of  old  age. 

Mrs.  Carrera  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  the  year  1838,  and  can  re- 
member the  last  three  Mexican  Gov- 
ernors of  California.  She  has  also  a 
good  recollection  of  the  closing  of  the 
Missions,  the  raising  of  the  Bear  flag 
and  the  arrival  of  Fremont.  The  more 
recent  years  of  her  life  are  compara- 
tively a  blank  to  her.  She  has  been  in 
the  hospital  several  years. 


A  Sensible  Dog. 

The  following  story  is  related  by  the 
Oroville  Register  of  a  wise  dog  in  that 
place:  "During  the  very  hot  spell  in 
Oroville  some  ten  days  ago  a  small  dog 
at  the  Union  Hotel  known  as  '  Dude  ' 
had  a  difficult  time  in  keeping  cool. 
One  evening  a  man  ordered  a  250-pound 
block  of  ice  which  was  to  be  shipped 
very  early  in  the  morning,  so  the  ice 
man  brought  it  down  and  left  it  well 
wrapped  in  blankets  on  the  cement 
pavement  in  front  of  the  hotel.  '  Dude ' 
found  the  ice,  ascertained  very  quickly 
that  it  was  cold  and  bounded  upon  the 
block,  where  he  lay  down  in  peace  and 
comfort.  To  tease  him  he  was  pulled 
from  the  ice  block  several  times,  but 
each  time  protested  in  his  most  earnest 
manner;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  released 
he  rushed  to  the  frozen  mass  and  again 
lay  down  upon  it." 

One  of  those  ludicrous  things  that 
happen  in  the  midst  of  serious  circum- 
stances took  place  the  other  night 
when  a  trolley  car  on  a  road  leading 
from  Troy  ran  into  an  open  switch  and 
collided  with  a  freight  car.  It  was 
really  a  serious  case,  and  it  was  by 
merest  good  luck  that  a  large  number 
were  not  injured  or  killed  outright.  A 
newspaper  man  happened  to  be  on  the 
car,  and  when  the  collision  was  over 
and  the  power  turned  off  he  found  him- 
self uninjured  and  seated  in  the  capa- 
cious lap  of  a  stout  woman  with  a 
straw  hat.  He  hastened  to  extricate 
himself  and  find  his  hat,  and  then  with 
professional  instinct  pulled  his  pad  and 
pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  went 
among  the  injured,  getting  their  names 
and  the  extent  of  their  injuries.  One 
man,  who  had  landed  on  his  neck  in  a 
ditch,  came  to  in  a  few  minutes  and, 
after  rubbing  his  eyes  in  a  dazed  sort 
of  a  manner,  attempted  to  rise.  The 
first  person  he  saw  was  the  reporter 
with  a  note  book.  Surprise  was  pic- 
tured in  his  face  as  he  said  :  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  where  in  blazes  did  you 
come  from  so  quick  ?." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  using  vanilla  for  flavoring,  add 
half  a  tcaspoonful  of  peach  extract. 

Sugar  in  the  water  for  basting 
meats  will  add  to  their  flavor.  This  is 
especially  true  of  veal. 

To  have  broiled  ham  at  its  best,  boil 
the  ham  so  that  it  is  nearly  cooked,  let 
cool  in  the  water,  then  slice  to  broil. 

To  give  an  appetizing  flavor  to 
broiled  beefsteak,  rub  a  cut  onion  over 
the  hot  platter,  then  add  the  butter. 

When  packing  has  wrinkled  or 
crushed  the  clothing,  a  vigorous  shak- 
ing, after  which  to  hang  or  spread  it 
out  in  a  hot  room  for  some  hours,  will 
greatly  improve  the  appearance. 

Liquid  bluing  which  never  settles 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  Prussian  blue  and  half  an  ounce  of 
oxalic  acid  in  a  quart  of  cold  rain 
water,  and  the  acid  must  be  handled 
carefully,  as  it  is  a  poison. 

Lamp  wicks  will  become  clogged 
with  the  settlings  from  the  kerosene 
unless  cleaned  occasionally.  It  will  be 
well  to  boil,  dry  and  trim  them  if  they 
give  a  poor  light,  and  renew  often — 
there  is  no  economy  in  using  short  or 
dirty  lamp  wicks. 

People  find  that,  though  they  put 
plenty  of  sugar  into  a  fruit  pie,  it  is 
not  sweet  when  baked.  The  ordinary 
cane  sugar  is  converted  into  grape 
sugar  when  heated  with  any  acid,  and 
that  sugar  has  only  about  one-third 
the  sweetening  power  of  cane  sugar. 
But  if  a  little  baking  powder  is  added 
to  the  fruit,  so  as  to  neutralize  the 
acid,  the  sugar  will  retain  its  sweet- 
ness in  the  cooking. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Walnut  Tea  Cakes. —  Beat  four 
eggs  to  a  froth,  add  one-half  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  beat  for 
five  minutes.  Stir  in  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  flour,  and  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ground  or  very  finely  chopped 
walnuts.  Mix  well,  add  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla  and  mix  again.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  buttered  pans,  dust  with 
powdered  sugar  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven. 

Corn  Chowder. — Fry  in  butter  or 
pork  fat,  in  a  deep  kettle,  two  sliced 
onions;  when  tender  add  eight  pota- 
toes, sliced  thin;  season  well  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  cover  with  hot  water, 
cook  a  few  minutes;  then  add  sweet 
corn,  cut  and  scraped  from  eight  good- 
sized  ears,  adding  more  water,  and  boil 
half  an  hour.  Now  add  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing milk  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, rubbed  smooth  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour;  add  further  seasoning  and 
allow  the  chowder  to  boil  up  twice. 

Lemon  Sherbet. — Squeeze  the  juice 
of  six  lemons  in  a  bowl  and  grate  into 
it  the  rind  of  one  lemon  and  one  or- 
ange. Let  it  stand  for  an  hour.  Scald 
one  quart  of  milk  and  add  to  it  while 
hot  one  pound  of  sugar.  Allow  it  to 
cool.  Take  the  strained  juice  of  the 
lemons,  a  quart  of  water  and  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  begin  to  freeze  in  the 
usual  way.  As  it  commences  to  stiffen, 
beat  in  the  sweetened  milk,  which 
should  be  cold.  Continue  the  freezing, 
and  when  almost  frozen  beat  in  a  quart 
of  cream  whipped  thin  and  the  beaten 
whites  of  six  eggs.  This  is  extremely 
rich  and  velvety.  Instead  of  lemon  or 
orange,  a  pound  of  crushed  grapes  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  sherbet. 


The  first  cost 

of  a  Fulton  pump  (for  ir- 
rigating) is  about  the  same 
as  others ;  but  when  run- 
ning, it  saves  you  25  to 
50  %  in  cost  of  power. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco.  Sept.  28,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  per  bushel : 


Sept. 


63  *£® 

68X0 
63*® 

68X3 


63* 
MM 
M% 

(Mi 

6i>i 


Dec. 
5s  5^d 

5s  6  d 

5s  5%i 

5s  4%a 

5s  6  d 


Muij. 


Wednesday  t  6738@  66* 

Thursday   665s@  67?£ 

Friday   66%®  67'^ 

Saturday   663s®  66* 

Monday   665£®  67* 

Tuesday   67 %&  68 £ 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  llWd 

Thursday   6s  0&<J 

Friday   6s  *d 

Saturday   6s  l«d 

Monday   6s  0  il 

Tuesday   6s   l  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday  81  22  @1  22% 

Friday   1  2I%@1  23J< 

Saturday   1  21X@1  22* 

Monday   1  2I*®1  22  V 

Tuesday   1  22*@r  28*   iw  

Wednesday   1  23%@1  2\%   @  

Wheat. 

Such  change  as  has  been  effected  in  wheat 
values  the  past  week  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
producing  interest,  despite  the  efforts  of  those 
representing  the  buying  interest  to  demon- 
strate that  wheat  was  too  high  at  the  lowest 
figures  touched  this  season.  If  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  are  trying  to  depress  the 
market  had  anything  to  do  with  the  improve- 
ment, it  might  be  well  for  them  to  keep  on 
figuring  in  same  direction.  Liverpool  futures 
advanced  2%'(25c  per  cental,  the  latter  figure 
being  for  September  wheat.  Chicago  recorded 
a  gain  of  about  3c  per  bushel  for  September 
and  2c  for  December.  In  the  local  market 
December  wheat  moved  up  fully  2%c  per 
cental,  while  on  spot  offering  there  was  a 
hardening  in  prices  of  2%W5c  per  cental,  the 
most  improvement  being  in  prices  of  shipping 
wheat.  To-day  Chicago  shipping  wheat  opened 
fractionally  higher,  but  declined  about  2c  be- 
fore the  close.  In  Liverpool  more  inquiry  was 
reported. 

The  wheat  clearances  of  the  past  week, 
while  not  particularly  heavy,  are  noteworthy 
as  compared  with  the  blank  record  in  this 
line  for  three  weeks  preceding.  One  vessel 
cleared  with  a  full  cargo  of  wheat,  and  three 
more  with  partial  cargoes  of  this  cereal,  the 
ships  in  question  taking  an  aggregate  of 
over  3800  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  about 
193,000.  In  August  seven  wheat  cargoes  were 
dispatched  from  this  port,  the  value  of  the 
grain  being  $351,000.  In  July  only  two  wheat 
ships  went  forward  from  San  Francisco,  but 
thev  carried  over  7000  tons,  valued  at  1208,000. 
Such  a  light  export  movement  as  we  are  hav- 
ing this  season  is  not  likely  to  be  experienced 
soon  again,  being  without  a  parallel  for  many 
years  past.  Trie  rains  of  the  current  week, 
extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State, 
while  not  really  necessary  for  the  wheat  in- 
dustry, and  doing  some  slight  injury  here  and 
there,  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  anxiety  concerning  the  future 
has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  wet  weather 
we  have  been  having.  We  know  there  is  an 
old  saying  among  the  producers  that  early 
rains  betoken  a  dry  winter,  but  some  of  the 
wettest  winters  in  the  history  of  the  State 
have  been  accompanied  by  heavy  rainfall  at 
early  dates.  Last  season  there  was  no  rain- 
fall of  consequence  until  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  according  to  the  adage  in  ques- 
tion the  season  should  have  been  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  proved  to  be.  Arguments  are 
still  being  advanced  pro  and  con,  according  to 
the  interests  the  parties  represented,  as  to  the 
world's  supply  of  wheat  justifying  the  recent 
hardening  in  values.  There  is  certainly  as 
much  or  more  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
wheat  has  been  recently  too  low  as  to  estab- 
lish the  opposite.  The  cost  of  production 
alone,  leaving  all  other  factors  out,  is  enough 
to  prove  that  wheat  cannot  for  any  very 
lengthy  period  be  kept  at  such  low  levels  as 
manipulators  in  the  market  have  lately  en- 
deavored to  put  in  force. 

California  Milling  11  20  @l  27* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  @1  17* 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*®1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  10  ®1  15 

OB  qualities  wheat   1  12*@1  17V4 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.21%@1.23%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @— . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.23%® 
1.21%;  May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations         7sl0d®-s-d  6s4*dffl6s5*d 

Freight  rates   27*®30s  25(5,27*8 

Local  market  $1.51H@1.53X  S1.15®1.20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

The  market  for  this  commodity  continues  in 
all  essential  respects  much  the  same  as  imme- 
diately prior  to  last  review.  Present  stocks 
are  mainly  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
while  not  especially  heavy,  are  proving  more 
than  ample  for  immediate  requirements. 
Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  75@3  UO 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40(83  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

There  were  no  heavy  offerings  in  the  spot  or 
sample  market,  neither  was  the  demand  brisk 
at  full  current  rates,  which  continue  on  a 
high  plane  as  compared  with  values  for  other 
cereals.  Quotable  prices  for  offerings  by 
sample  showed  no  radical  improvement  over 
figures  of  previous  week,  although  the  Call 
Board  was  materially  higher,  the  apprecia- 
tion in  options  being  partly  the  result  of  a 
conflict  between  the  long  and  short,  or  bull 
and  bear  interest,  with  the  longs  thus  far  in 
the  lead.  December  feed  closed  on  Saturday 
last  at  $1.26%  and  on  Monday  at  $1.24%,  al- 
though for  spot  barley  $1.23%  was  a  quotable 
extreme,  and  the  quality  had  to  be  of  the 
very  best  in  the  shape  of  feed  descriptions  to 
readily  command  this  figure.  Most  of  the 
barley  coming  forward  is  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  this  must  continue  to  be  the 
case  during  the  balance  of  the  current  season, 
although  after  next  harvest,  according  to 
present  prospects,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  California  will  be  abundantly  able  to  for- 
ward barley  outward  and  will  not  require  any 
importations.    Market  closed  firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  tochoioe  1  22*@1  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  20  @1  22* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  ®1  27* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.22'4@1.26%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $— — @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  "Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.26%® 

1.25%  ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

While  there  is  no  scarcity  of  supplies,  the 
demand  has  shown  some  improvement  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  market  in  consequence 
has  presented  a  little  better  tone  than  for  a 
month  or  more  preceding.  As  to  quotable 
rates,  there  was  no  very  material  change,  but 
sales  at  full  current  figures  were  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  for  some  time 
previous.  Arrivals  were  of  tolerably  large 
volume,  mainly  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
but  a  considerable  proportion  of  receipts  had 
been  placed  prior  arrival  and  in  consequence 
did  not  come  upon  the  market. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*@1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*@1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  I  17*®1  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

Black  Russian    @  

Bed      @  

Corn. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  been  de- 
veloped in  quotable  values  for  corn  of  any  va- 
riety since  last  review.  Receipts  the  current 
week  have  not  been  heavy  from  either  the 
East  or  from  home  points  of  production.  De- 
mand was  not  active,  and  for  common  or  faulty 
qualities  the  market  could  not  be  termed  firm 
at  the  ruling  rates.  Values  for  prime  to 
choice,  thoroughly  dry  corn,  were  tolerably 
well  sustained.  Slightly  higher  figures  were 
current  on  Large  White  than  on  Large 
Yellow. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  HI 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  22*@1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  105  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fl  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Little  doing  in  this  cereal,  but  prices  are 
showing  quotable  improvement. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is  still 
prevailing,  and  values  in  consequence  are  not 
very  well  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  80  @1  85 

Silverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  market  this 
week  was  the  free  outward  movementof  Lima 
beans  by  sea.  A  sailing  vessel  in  the  Cape 
Horn  route  took  15,100  sacks  for  New  York. 
Another  ship  took  5000  sacks  for  London,  and 
two  other  vessels,  bound  for  Liverpool,  carried 
4500  sacks  as  part  cargo.  Values  forLimas  are 
being  well  maintained.  In  white  varieties 
there  is  not  much  doing  at  present,  but  prices 
are  fairly  steady,  previous  quotations  remain- 
ing in  force  for  most  kinds.  Large  Whites 
sold  at  a  slight  decline.  Colored  beans  are  not 
meeting  with  much  favor  and  market  for  most 
varieties  of  this  class  is  devoid  of  strength. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Bayos,  which, 
under  increased  pressure  to  realize,  have  been 
sold  at  reduced  figures,  recent  transfers  hav- 
ing been  made  as  low  as  $1.85. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   I  90  ®2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  80  ftnl  95 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  ®1  90 

Pinks   2  25  @2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   175  @2  00 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50   ®2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans   1  60  ®1  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  following  report  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East,  coming  through  by  recent  mail,  is 
from  a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted 
being  per  bushel  of  00  lbs. : 

For  white  beans  it  has  been  rathsr  a  dull,  un- 
satisfactory market  all  the  week,  and  while  some 
holders  have  refrained  from  urging  business,  oth- 
ers have  constantly  sought  business,  even  at  the 
expense  of  further  shading  of  values.  From  the 
start  there  has  been  quite  general  willingness  to 
accept  $1.65  for  choice  Marrow,  and  the  little  ex- 
port business  has  been  done  at  that;  but  we  hear 


of  a  few  jobbing  sales  at  $1.62*,  and  round  lots  of 
nice  quality  are  obtainable  at  $1.60.  Medium  have 
settled  to  $1.20®1.22*.  but  the  feeling  is  just  a 
shade  stronger  at  the  close,  and  not  many  of  the 
best  goods  can  be  bought  at  the  inside  rate.  Finest 
Pea  are  jobbing  at  $1.15®1.17*;  we  have  reports  of 
sales  early  in  the  week  of  carload  lots  about  5c 
less,  but  there  are  now  bids  of  $1.12*  for  such  In 
barrels.  Michigan  slock  Is  offering  at  $1.10.  Fair 
export  business  has  been  done  in  Red  Kidney  on 
the  basis  of  81.88*®  1.85  f.  o.  b.;  some  choice  lots 
can  be  bought  on  the  market  at  $1.80  and  off  grades 
for  less.  The  samples  of  new  received  this  week 
were  not  good  color  and  of  small  size.  White  Kid- 
ney have  had  only  a  few  sales,  mainly  at  $140. 
Yellow  Eye  exceedingly  dull  and  weak.  Turtle 
Soup  almost  nominal  in  absence  of  business;  very 
little  stock  here,  and  it  is  seldom  inquired  for. 
Limas  have  advanced  and  the  market  closes  firm 
at  82.35®2.37*.   Green  Peas  steadier. 

Dried  Peas. 
There  Is  a  fair  demand  for  choice  Green  at 
current  rates,  with  no  large  quantities  offer- 
ing. Niles  Peas  are  receiving  some  attention, 
but  at  rather  lower  figures  in  the  main  than 
have  been  lately  current. 

Green  Peas,  California  8165  ®1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  35  ®1  45 

Wool. 

The  dull  and  monotonous  condition  which 
has  been  experienced  most  of  the  year  is  still 
the  feature  of  the  Wool  market,  both  in  East- 
ern centers  and  here.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Wool  trade  of  this  coast  has 
there  been  such  a  prolonged  dullness  as  this 
season.  Manufacturers  make  nocomplaints  of 
prices  asked,  these  being  low  enough  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  laying  down  wools  from 
abroad,  but  they  do  complain  of  being  unable 
to  get  orders  for  goods.  So  long  as  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case,  the  market  for  the  raw 
product  must  drag. 

SPUING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  IS  ®14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  f«  12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  18  ®14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos  .  9  @11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @I4 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®ll 

Oregon  Valley  16  ®18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

While  the  market  presents  a  moderately 
firm  tone,  there  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing, 
either  on  local  account  or  for  shipment.  To 
purchase  freely  of  good  to  choice  qualities, 
full  current  quotations  or  more  would  have  to 
be  paid.  Some  hops  offering  were  picked  a  lit- 
tle too  early,  showing  immatnre  condition. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   10  @13 

A  New  York  circular,  giving  considerable 
attention  to  hops,  outlines  the  market  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  recent  advices  by  mall: 

In  New  York  State  the  picking  is  about  done, 
and  the  quantity  may  be  a  little  below  last  year. 
Samples  so  far  shown  are  not  pleasing,  being 
weak  and  lacking  brightness  of  color.  A  few  sales 
are  reported  in  the  interior  at  from  13c  for  low 
grades  up  to  15c  for  the  best.  Farmers  are  very 
firm  holders.  Latest  reports  reduce  the  crop  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Estimates  from  California  are 
now  below  40,000  bales;  Washington  is  placed  at 
about  30,000  bales  and  Oregon  at  60,000  bales  gen- 
erally, although  some  of  the  figures  from  there  are 
higher.  Some  of  the  samples  show  premature 
picking,  but  we  expect  very  good  quality  from 
there  later,  especially  from  Oregon.  Growers  in 
that  section  arc  holding  with  as  much  confidence 
as  those  In  New  York  State.  Reports  from  Eng- 
land are  very  firm,  and  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
old  crop  are  under  £200.000  old  duty,  Previous  es- 
timates from  Germany  hold  good— 20  to  25  per 
cent  less  than  last  year,  which  was  a  short  crop 
All  the  markets  on  the  Continent  are  firm,  with  an 
advancing  tendency  in  prices  Taking  the  widest 
survey  of  the  situation,  It  looks  like  a  very  strong 
position  statistically,  and  there  seems  some  war- 
rant for  the  confident  attitude  of  growers.  Dealers 
and  brewers  are  feeling  their  way  cautiously,  and 
yet  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  strength  which 
foreshadows  good  business  in  the  new  hops  when 
they  are  pressed  and  ready  for  market,  and  larger 
sales  of  both  '97  and  '96  hops  are  expected:  stocks 
of  these  are  well  controlled  and  now  offered  with  a 
good  deal  of  reserve. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  was  as  favorable  to  sellers  as 
previous  week,  especially  for  common  to  me- 
dium qualities,  the  bulk  of  offerings  being  of 
this  sort.  Choice  stable  hay,  such  as  Wheat 
of  high  grade,  or  Wheat  and  Oat  mixed  and 
showing  superior  quality,  continues  scarce  and 
must  necessarily  remaiu  so  during  balance  of 
current  season.  Hay  of  this  sort  is  in  too 
light  supply  to  be  quoted  and  would  bring  an 
advance  on  best  figures  below  named.  Straw 
was  in  light  receipt  and  ruled  steady. 

Wheat  14  00®  17  60 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00@16  50 

Oat  12  00O16  00 

Barley,  River  II  00@12  50 

Timothy  11  00®  13  00 

Alfalfa  10  50013  00 

Compressed  13  00®16  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  65 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  current  needs,  and  market  tends  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Rolled  Barley  was,  In  the 
main,  firmly  held.  Prices  for  Milled  Corn  re- 
mained quotably  about  as  last  noted. 

Bran,  $  ton  14  00®15  50 

Middlings  16  00®20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  00(826  50 

Cornmeal  24  00®24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®25  50 

Seeds. 

The  seed  market  presents  little  of  interest 
to  record.  Mustard  is  in  such  light  stock 
that  values  for  the  same  are  largely  nominal. 
Flaxseed  is  not  drawing  forth  any  high  bids, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  crop  will  be 
light.  Bird  seed  is  moving  in  a  small  jobbing 
way  at  unchanged  figures. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — ®— 

Flax  1  75®2  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*®2»i 

Rape  3  ©3* 


Hemp  2fc<»3!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5*®6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

For  this  early  date  the  grain  prospects  are 
quite  favorable  for  the  coming  season,  but  the 
improved  outlook  has  not  so  far  been  reflected 
to  any  appreciable  degree  on  the  bag  market. 
There  were  heavy  losses  incurred  by  dealers 
the  past  season,  and  there  is  consequently 
little  or  no  disposition  to  plunge  in  very 
heavily  as  yet  on  next  season's  account.  One 
firm,  not  the  largest  in  this  line  of  business, 
admits  to  having  sunk  $20,000  in  bags  this 
season. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  62*®4  75 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4*@  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  TaUow. 
The  hide  market  is  presenting  a  slightly  im- 
proved tone,  with  prospects  of  values  harden- 
ing a  little  in  the  near  future.  Demand  for 
pelts  is  not  very  brisk,  nor  is  the  market  firm. 
Tallow  is  selling  fairly  well,  market  being 
steady  at  previous  rates. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         — @10         — ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs..    — @  9  — ®  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8*  — @  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®8*  — @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  8*       — ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  8         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   —  ®15  — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®I5  — @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17         — ®  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50(32  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00®1  50 

Salted  Hurse  Hides,  small    50r«.  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20(»22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  W 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30«37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   6®  10 

Honey. 

There  were  large  shipments  this  week  of 
Extracted  honey  by  sea,  one  ship  taking  "87 
cases  for  New  York  and  another  carrying  535 
cases  for  London.  The  entire  crop  this  season 
of  both  Extracted  and  Comb  will  likely  not 
exceed  12,000  cases.  Market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations,  more  especially  so  for  choice  Ex- 
tracted, which  is  in  relatively  lighter  supply 
than  Comb. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  8* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*®  6 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  ®  9* 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8* 

Beeswax. 

A  shipment  of  0258  pounds  went  forward 
this  week  by  sailing  vessel  for  London.  Of- 
ferings are  "light  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
at  prevailing  rates. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  was  in  fair  supply  and  most  of  the 
offerings  showed  good  average  condition, 
which  Is  better  than  was  expected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dry  season  we  have  just  passed 
through.  Values  were  without  quotable 
change.  Mutton  market  was  barely  steady, 
there  being  no  scarcity  of  offerings.  Hogs  ar- 
rived rather  freely,  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand at  full  current  rates,  and  market  could 
not  be  termed  firm. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  ®  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6*c;  wethers   6*®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3H®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3?i®  4 

Hogs,  feeders   3  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   i\  a,  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6  @  6* 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   7  ®  7* 

Poultry. 

A  good  demand  was  experienced  most  of  the 
week  for  choice  fowls,  especially  large  and 
fat  young  stock,  such  selling  to  advantage, 
and  in  some  instances  bringing  more  than 
quotations.  Common  qualities  were  not  espe- 
cially sought  after,  and  market  for  latter  sort 
was  rather  weak,  although  not  materially 
lower  than  last  quoted. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  IS  ®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  16  ®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00®5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  25@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50®5  50 

Fryers  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  0n@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  f  doz  4  00®5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Goslings,*  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  f  doz  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50@1  75 

Butter. 

Not  much  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
butter  market  since  last  review.  Choice  to 
select  fresh  is  in  very  moderate  supply,  but 
dealers,  as  a  rule,  bad  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  demand,  which  was  quite  limited  at 
the  prevailing  rates.  Consumers  are  now  run- 
ning heavily  on  packed  butter,  as  they  inva- 
riably do  at  this  time  of  year.  Market  is 
well  stocked  with  packed  descriptions  and  is 
easy  in  tone. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  27  @— 

Creamery  firsts  26  @— 

Creamery  seconds  25  ®— 

Dairy  select  25  @— 

Dairy  seconds  19  ®23 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  ®15 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  ®21 

Pickled  Roll  20  @21 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 
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Cheese. 

Choice  mild  new  cheese  continues  in  light 
stock  and  is  being  favored  with  a  strong  mar- 
ket. Some  favorite  marks  are  selling  above 
quotations.  Market  for  the  more  common 
grades  is  moderately  firm.  The  healthy  tone 
existing  is  likely  to  increase  the  production 
the  coming  season,  and  a  lower  range  of  values 
will  then  be  almost  certain  to  follow. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  HH@— 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  wy,@l2yt 

EggB. 

The  firmness  last  noted  is  still  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  market,  so  far  as  choice  to 
select  fresh  eggs  are  concerned,  this  sort  be- 
ing scarce  and  eagerly  inquired  for.  Sales  of 
fancy  qualities  are  noted  up  to  37c.  Eastern 
and  cold  storage  eggs  are  in  liberal  supply, 
and  these  are  obtainable  at  comparatively 
easy  figures. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 35  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .30  @33 

California,  good  to  choice  store  20  @-25 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  18  @23 

Vegetables. 
Onion  market  inclined  against  sellers,  owing 
to  very  light  demand,  but  there  was  no  pro- 
nounced decline  in  quotable  rates.  Tomatoes 
were  in  light  receipt  and  in  active  request  for 
canning,  bringing  much  better  prices  than  or- 
dinarily realized  at  this  time  of  year.  Green 
Corn  is  still  coming  forward  in  moderate 
quantity  and  is  bringing  good  prices. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  Tfr  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  f)  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  $  P>   2  @  3 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   2%@  3% 

Beans,  Refuge,  ¥  fi>   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  B>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  K»  100    60@  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  f)  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   30®  40 

Cucumbers,  Tfr  small  box   20®  30 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  *tt>   2®  zy, 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   35®  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   55®  70 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  9  ft   3®  3H 

Peas,  Sweet,  7$  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   25®  40 

Peppers,  Bell,  Tf*  large  box   35®  50 

Pickles,  No.  1,  D»  cental   1  75®  — 

Pickles,  No.  2,  H  cental   1  00®  — 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  $  box   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ^  bx   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  small  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  TR  large  box.    . .     25®  40 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box   40®  65 

Tomatoes,  ¥  small  box   35®  50 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  was  a  little  slow,  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  weeks  preceding,  and  in 
some  instances  concessions  were  granted  buy- 
ers rather  than  miss  sales,  but  this  was  more 
on  fair  to  medium  than  on  choice  to  select 
qualities.  Potatoes  of  high  grade  were  not  in 
heavy  stock.  Oregon  Burbanks  are  beginning 
to  arrive  in  quotable  quantity,  with  sales  so 
far  mainly  at  85c@$l  percental.  Sweets  were 
in  fair  supply  and  market  was  not  particularly 
firm. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  V  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   75@1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  00 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   60®  75 

Sweet  River,  *  cental  1  25@1  50 

Sweet  Merced  1  50@2  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Most  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt, as  compared  with  some  weeks  preced- 
ing, the  most  pronounced  decrease  in  arrivals 
being  of  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums.  With  can- 
ners  virtually  out  of  the  market,  however, 
the  decrease  in  the  demand  was  correspond- 
ingly great  with  the  reduction  in  offerings. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  prices  for  any 
of  the  above  kinds.  Peaches  sold  at  iowpr 
average  rates  than  last  quoted,  largely  the 
results  of  most  offerings  showing  poorer 
quality,  in  some  instances  the  fruit  being 
over-ripe  and  in  other  cases  being  of  too  saiall 
size  to  be  desirable.  Grapes  were  in  about 
as  liberal  supply  as  preceding  week  and  went 
at  much  the  same  range  of  prices,  although 
for  common  or  defective  qualities  the  market 
was  lacking  in  firmness.  Some  of  the  defects 
were  the  results  of  Monday's  rain,  although 
no  very  serious  damage  was  in  evidence  on 
account  of  moisture.  Berries  in  season  showed 
perhaps  more  damage  from  wet  weather  than 
Grapes,  and  went  at  a  lower  range  of  prices 
than  noted  in  last  review.  Apples  were  in 
fair  supply,  but  offerings  were  mostly  of 
rather  ordinary  quality.  Choice  colored  Ap- 
ples were  most  in  favor,  such  being  sought 
after  by  the  retail  trade  and  brought  the  best 
prices.  Quinces  did  not  make  much  of  a  show- 
ing, neither  was  the  demand  for  them  partic- 
ularly active.  Pomegranates  arrived  very 
sparingly  and  in  a  small  way  brought  toler- 
ably stiff  prices.  Watermelons,  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  in  reduced  supply 
and  brought  better  average  figures  than  were 
current  a  week  ago. 

Apples,  fanoy,  V>  60-Ib.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,      60-ft.  box  . . .     75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,     60-lb.  box          35®  60 

Blackberries,  *  chest   2  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes.  ~$  crate   60®  1  25 

Currants,  $  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  60 

Gooseberries,  T&tb   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,     crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ^  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   60®  76 

Grapes,  White,  $  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  $  box  and  crate..     35®  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,    crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $s  crate   40®  65 


Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  ton  14  00@16  00 

Grapes.  Mission,  $  ton  11  00@12  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  Tf*  box   — @  — 

Nectarines,  White  $  box   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melon,  ^  box   30®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  60-ft.  box   75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  varieties,  $  large  box   50®  1  00 

Pomegranates,  f>  box   75®  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          6  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Peaches,  #  box   40®  75 

Plums,  as  to  size,  $  box   30®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes.     box  or  crate   40®  65 

Raspberries,  f(  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Raspberries,  ^  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100    8  00@20  00 

Whortleberries,  $  lb   7®  8 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  not  developed  many  radical  or  especially 
noteworthy  changes  since  last  review.  A 
leading  feature  was  the  active  demand  for 
Prunes,  especially  the  larger  sizes,  which 
commanded  a  decided  advance,  40-50s  being 
quotable  up  to  7c,  and  50-60s  about  a  cent 
less.  Quotable  values  for  small  sizes  were 
without  improvement,  the  tendency  of  the 
market  for  the  latter  being  rather  more  favor- 
able to  buyers  than  otherwise.  The  yield  of 
French  Prunes  in  this  State  is  falling  short 
of  the  early  estimates,  and  the  quality  will 
not  be  up  to  the  high  standard  of  previous 
years,  owing  to  the  dry  season.  Monday's 
rain  is  reported  to  have  done  some  slight  dam- 
age to  Prunes  going  through  the  curing  pro- 
cess. Peaches  have  not  been  meeting  with 
brisk  custom,  but  where  sales  were  effected 
the  figures  realized  showed  values  to  be  fairly 
steady.  Apple  market  was  quiet  locally,with 
rather  easy  tone,  although  in  Eastern  centers 
an  improved  condition  was  reported,  Chicago 
advices  recording  an  advance  of  about  half  a 
cent.  Choice  Pears  are  in  light  stock,  but 
common  qualities  are  fairly  plentiful.  Figs 
continue  scarce  and  market  for  desirable  qual- 
ities is  very  firm. 


DISSTON'S 


EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 


9  @10 


Apricots;  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft — 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12H®15 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  @  7yt 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @  8V4 

Nectarines,  White   7  @  7y, 

Nectarines,  Red   7  @ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  7yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes     9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  8  ©  9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5!4@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6%@  7 

50— 60's   h%®  6 

60— 70's   3%®  i 

70— 80's   3H@  3V4 

80— 90'S   3   @  3H 

90— 100's   2%®— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3yt@  3\ 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3%(m  3V4 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  iy. 

Apples,  quartered   4H@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   f>y,@  6(4 

Plums,  unpitted  %  1   @  Ibi 

Advices  by  mail  of  late  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East : 

Old  evaporated  apples  are  now  in  very  light  re- 
maining stock,  but,  with  demand  limited,  market 
is  weak  and  lower,  especially  as  new  fruit  is  com- 
mencing to  arrive  more  freely.  Some  very  nice 
new  evaporated  apples  have  found  buyers  at  8c, 
but  many  of  the  offerings  have  shown  poor  quality 
and  such  have  received  little  attention  with  prices 
ranging  low;  bulk  of  the  sales  reported  have  been 
in  range  of  1(n)tytc,  latter  figure  for  fruit  grading 
prime.  Stock  is  offered  for  future  delivery,  how- 
ever, at  lower  prices,  prime  wood-dried  being  ob- 
tainable as  low  as  7ii@7>4c,  and  wire  dried  have 
been  offered  at  7c,  with  a  possibility  of  shading 
latter  figure.  Sun-dried  apples  have  also  com- 
menced to  arrive,  and,  with  very  little  old  stock 
left,  we  drop  quotations.  Southern  sliced  have 
sold  from  3V4c  for  very  common  up  to  4ytc  for 
prime,  with  really  choice  having  a  possible  value 
of  4%@5c,  though  we  have  found  no  stock  good 
enough  to  exceed  4V4c.  New  quarters  are  offered 
to  arrive  at  3H@32£c,  and  small  sales  of  spot 
goods  have  been  made  at  3^@4c;  really  choice 
would  command  more  if  here.  Chops  in  very 
limited  supply  and  values  not  well  established; 
market  quoted  nominal  2@2kc  Cores  and  skins 
have  eased  off  to  2c,  and  stock  for  future  delivery 
can  be  bought  fractionally  lower.  Raspberries 
have  had  a  very  good  inquiry,  mainly  from  specu- 
lators, and  market  continues  firm  at  10V4®llc; 
some  poor  stock  has  changed  hands  at  lOJtfc. 
Cherries  in  light  supply  and  also  firm;  fancy  are 
salable  at  9c,  but  average  offerings  would  not  ex- 
ceed 8V4c,  and  poorly  pitted  or  otherwise  unat- 
tractive would  have  to  go  down  to  about  8c. 
Huckleberries  have  had  more  attention  and  with 
supply  light  market  is  firm  and  higher,  choice 
stock  not  being  obtainable  under  8c,  with  holders 
asking  more  for  new.  Very  little  demand  for 
blackberries,  and  while  the  quotation  remains  at 
4@5c,  no  material  quantity  could  be  placed  at 
that.   California  fruit  continues  firm  for  all  kinds. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @iay, 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @  8 

Raisins. 

Market  is  ruling  in  favor  of  producers.  The 
Association  is  said  to  have  orders  for  all  the 
Raisins  that  can  possibly  be  delivered  up  to 
October  8th,  the  time  limited  for  the  present 
price  list.  It  is  rumored  that  after  the  8th 
prox.  rates  will  be  advanced  %c.  While  Mon- 
day's rain  inconvenienced  packers  to  some 
extent,  no  very  great  damage  has  been  re- 
ported. 

T.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   150®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   1  20ffl  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  05®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  1*  ft  i%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-cro,wn  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3%®  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  i%®  — 


Will 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Disston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel       fully  warranted. 

POR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seedless  Muscatel  3M@  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  still  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tity out  of  cold  storage,  but  they  are  unsea- 
sonable and  are  not  being  sought  after. 
Lemon  market  is  fairly  steady  at  former 
rates.  Supplies  are  tolerably  large  for  this 
time  of  year.  Limes  are  ruling  about  as  last 
quoted,  stocks  being  ample  for  the  immediate 
demand. 

Oranges— Navel  $  box   — @  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — ®  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,     box   6  00®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  lightly  stocked  and  very 
firm.  Walnuts  of  common  quality  will  be 
plentiful,  while  choice  will  doubtless  be 
scarce  and  salable  above  quotations.  Peanuts 
are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  13  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   12  @13 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7   @  7V4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.    6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  Wt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts  ,   7  ®  8 

Wine. 

The  market  is  dragging  along  at  previous 
low  figures,  8fS)10c  per  gallon  wholesale  for 
new  claret,  and  12(^18c  in  a  jobbing  way,  the 
latter  figures  being  for  selections.  The  ship 
Cyrus  Wakefield,  sailing  Monday  for  New 
York,  took  127,300  gallons. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  Bulletin 
of  this  city:  The  exports  of  California  wine 
from  San  Francisco  by  sea  in  August  and  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  Jan.  1  to 

August.         August  .■?/. 

Eastern,  galls   22,420  2,647,315 

Foreign,  galls  100,338  685,031 

Total  122,758  3,152,346 

Also,  485  cases  for  foreign  markets  in  Au- 
gust, and  4807  cases  foreign  markets  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Ading  cases,  the  shipments  last  month  were 
123,970  gallons,  valued  at  $40,000,  against  243,- 
598  cases  in  August,  1897.  Including  case 
wine,  the  shipments  by  water  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year  compare  as  follows: 
Year.  (lallons. 

1897    3,158,118 

1898    3,164,513 

The  railway  officials  have  refused  to  furnish 

statements  of  wine  shipments  overland  since 
July  1.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
these  shipments  were  5,015,800.  The  overland 
shipments  of  wine  in  August,  1897,  were  040,- 
800  gallons,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1897,  5,577,000  gallons. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  Sept.  28. — California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6®8c  $  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  8^c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8%@9c;  choice,  9c;  fancy,  9V4c. 
Prunes,  4@8c  $  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


Chicago,  Sept.  23.— Four  cars  of  California  fruit 
fornia  fruit  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bart- 
lett, $1.75(33.05  per  box  and  $1.10  per  half  box. 
Grapes— Tokay,  $1.85@2.65  per  double  crate  and 
90c®$1.50  per  single  crate;  Muscat,  90c  per  half 
crate. 

New  York,  September  23.— Six  carloads  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  were  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears — 
Bartlett,  $1.8002.90  per  box;  Beurre  Hardys,  $1.80. 
Grapes— Tokays,  $1.65@1.80  per  single  crate;  Mus- 
cats, 85cffi$1.25;  Purple  Damascus,  $1.25.  Prunes 
—Hungarian,  $1.25@1.70  per  single  crate.  Peaches 
— Salways,  75o@tl.05  per  box. 

Chicago,  Sept.  26.— One  lot  of  California  fruit 
sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.40(n> 
2.65;  average,  $2.46.  Grapes— Tokay,  80c@$1.60; 
Malaga,  $1.29;  Italian,  99c. 

Another  lot  sold  at  these  prices :  Pears — Bart- 
lett, $2Ca)3  per  box  and  $1.15  per  half  box;  Beurre 
Clairgeiius,  $1.75  per  box.  Grapes— Tokay,  $2.50 
per  double  crate  and  95c@tl.45  per  single  crate; 
Cornichon,  $1.20;  Muscat,  85c@$1.15.  Peaches— 
Salway,  65®82c  per  box. 

New  York,  Sept.  26.— One  lot  of  California  fruit 
sold  to-day  as  follows :  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.70  per 
box.  Grapes— Tokay,  $1  15®1. 70  per  single  crate; 
Black  Morocco,  $1.60;  Malaga,  $1.50;  assorted,  80c 
@$1.55;  Muscat,  75®90c.  Peaches  -  Salway,  75®90c 
per  box;  George's  Late,  85c. 

Another  lot  sold  at  these  prices:  Grapes— To- 
kay, 75c®$1.70;  average,  $1.21;  Muscat,  35®75c; 
average,  66c;  Cornichon,  $1.25;  Malaga,  $1.36. 
Pears— Bartlett,  $1.55@3.10;  average.  $2.55;  Duch- 
esse,  $1.92;  Beurre  Hardy,  $2.05;  rlairgeau,  $2. 
Peaches— Sal  way,  65c®$  1.05;  average,  79c;  George's 
Late,  85c;  Piquet's  Late,  55c.  Prunes— Hunga- 
rian, $1.22;  Italian,  $1.35. 

New  York,  Sept.  27  —Fourteen  carloads  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bart- 
lett. $2.5503.20  V  box;  $1.40  1*  half  box  and  $1.50  $ 
single  crate;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  $2.  Grapes— To- 
kay, $2.35  $  double  crate  and  80cr«  $1.80  $  single 
crate;  Cornichon,  $1.30  f,  single  crate;  Black  Mo- 
rocco, $1.25;  assorted.  90c@$l;  Muscat,  70@90c. 
Nectarines— Late,  90c(u>$1.10  V  single  crate. 
Peaches— Salway,  70c@$l.  10  f>  box;  Grant  Cling, 
90c;  George's  Late,  55c. 

Chicago,  Sept.  27.— Six  carloads  of  California 
fruit  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett, 
$1.85@2.45  f,  box;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.60;  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  $1.35  Grapes— Tokay,  70c@Jl.30  V 
single  crate;  Muscat,  70cO$1.30;  Purple  Damas- 
cus, $1.15;  Rose  de  Peru,  65®80c.  Peaches— Sal- 
way, 60@75c  $  box;  George's  Late,60@75c;  Levi 
Cling,  60c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  Hr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  !*-sks   55,598 

Wheat,  ctls   39,185 

Barley,  ctls   40,199 

Oats,  ctls   24,615 

Corn,  ctls   5,780 

Rye,  ctls   510 

Beans,  sks   15,378 

Potatoes,  sks   21,388 

Onions,  sks   5,954 

Hay,  tons   4,060 

Wool,  bales   2,019 

Hops,  bales   505 


Same  Time 
Last  Year 

1,429,242 
2,940,531 
3,265,625 
162,231 
61,086 
11,390 
128,303 
281,872 
44,371 
46,888 
27,953 
2.570 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

I  Weight,  300  Lbs. 
!  5-Foot. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-sks   48,632 

Wheat,  ctls   515 

Barley,  ctls   2,562 

Oats,  ctls   31 

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   764 

Hay,  bales   769 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   1,929 

Honey,  cases   56 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,347 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


747,768 
427,433 
63,302 
5,625 
4,273 
17,305 
10,160 
587,1)01 
375,877 
1,231 
11,929 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


967,924 
2,601.409 
1,580,094 
6,437 
8,965 
111,419 
22,109 
494,100 
131,390 
2,751 
35,493 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

mniichican  si    rilirifii).  II  I. 


Telephone  Main  189. 
Blake,    Moff  Itt    «fc    T  o  w  n  &  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  35-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  CO., 

16  and  18 
Drnmm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


represents  the 
lnbor  saved  In 
feeding;  n 
innchlnc  with 
traveling  feed 
tnble  over  the 
old  Rtyle  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO, 

I  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND] 
\        .        FODDER  SHREDDERS 

j  nrc  the  st ron Kent  most  cliiriiMc,  luppcst  enpa- 
j  city  niiK'hfncs  made.  This  new  Traveling  Feed 
■  Table  removes  every  element  of  danger  fronW 

(feeding.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms.j 
Cnpnelty— just  as  much  as  you  can  get 
!  to  the  machine.   Will  elevate  the  feed  , 
I  toany  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
{BOOK  ON  STLAGE"&entto  all  Inquirers,  j 

THE  SILVER  MFG  GO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 
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Softening  Water  for  Domestic 

Use. 


To  the  Editor:— Although  not  germane  to 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  will  you  kindly 
state  what  may  be  done  to  "soften"  water 
which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  so 
as  to  render  it  more  suitable  for  laundry  pur- 
poses? "— E.  B.  B.,  Shermanton. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  E   W.  HILOARD  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Since  waters  possessing  an  inconve- 
nient degree  of  hardness  are  very  com- 
mon in  this  State,  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  calcareous  soils 
and  geological  deposits,  it  is  of  no  little 
interest  to  have  some  simple  means  of 
doing  away  with  this  property,  so  as  to 
render  such  waters  more  convenient 
for  domestic  uses.  This  is  the  more 
important,  as  in  some  cases  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia 
tends  to  cause  serious,  even  though 
only  temporary,  gastric  disturbance 
with  persons  unused  to  such  waters, 
whereby  quite  frequently  an  unfounded 
prejudice  against  the  general  health 
conditions  of  perfectly  healthful  locali- 
ties is  created.  This  subject  has  been 
heretofore  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  20 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  in  the  report  for  1884,  pages  59  and 
60.  Its  continued  importance  and  the 
frequent  demand  for  information  in  the 
premises  justifies  a  more  elaborate 
consideration  in  this  place. 

When,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
this  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
large  proportions  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  it  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  extent  to  which  the  water 
becomes  turpid,  or  forms  whitish  scum 
or  incrustations,  when  boiled. 

Boiling,  then,  is  one  of  the  means  for 
softening  waters  that  are  hard  aud 
"curdle  the  soap"  from  this  cause; 
and  this  fact  is  well  known  to  house- 
keepers, but  owing  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  application  of  this  remedy, 
it  is  rarely  resorted  to  except  for 
drinking  water.  For  this  purpose,  boil- 
ing has  the  special  and  additional  ad- 
vantage of  insuring  the  destruction  of 
any  minute  germs  of  disease  that  might 
contaminate  the  water. 

The  Use  of  Soda.— To  soften  water 
for  washing,  a  common  and  very  good 
remedy  is  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda 
("sal  soda")  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
bring  down  the  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
thus  insure  to  proper  solution  of  the 
soap  to  form  suds.  Only  there  is  too 
aften  a  mistake  made  in  not  allowing 
time  for  the  soda  to  bring  down  the 
lime  and  magnesia  in  a  powdery  form, 
which  requires  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  when  the  water  is  cold,  but  occurs 
very  quickly  when  the  water  is  hot. 
When,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  soap  is 
put  into  the  water  while  the  lime  is  still 
in  the  gelatinous  form  and  diffused  in 
the  water,  a  certain  amount  of  "curd- 
ling" will  still  happen,  and  the  washed 
clothes  (especially  flannels)  will  have 
that  soggy  and  unpleasant  touch  which 
is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
lime  and  magnesia  soaps  in  them. 

That  it  is  undesirable  to  use  soda  for 
softening  water  to  be  used  for  drinking 
hardly  needs  more  than  mention.  The 
natural  hard  waters  usually  contain 
quite  as  much  of  saline  matters  as  is 
desirable  in  drinking  water. 

Soda,  however,  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner correct  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
water;  on  the  contrary,  it  aids  in  keep- 
ing vegetable  and  animal  matters  in 
solution,  and  unless  added  in  very  large 
excess  does  not  interfere  with  the  vital- 
ity of  fungous  or  other  germs. 

Hie  Use  of  Lime. — By  far  the  most 
convenient  and  effective  mode  of  purify- 
ing larger  quantities  of  hard  water  for 
domestic  use,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
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State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Ldcas  County,  J 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  .1.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  llrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cuke. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
r— ^1  A.  W.  (JLEASON, 

I         J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


definite  amount  of  quicklime,  propor- 
tioned to  the  requirements  of  each  par- 
ticular water;  a  point  that  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  by  any  one  having  an 
ordinary  capacity  for  observation. 

IIow  Lime  Acts. — The  principle  upon 
which  this  apparently  paradoxical  pro- 
cess is  based  is  this:  The  lime  and 
magnesia  in  hard  waters  are  contained 
in  the  form  of  carbonates,  dissolved  in 
the  water  by  the  aid  of  free  carbonic 
acid.  Whatever  drives  off  or  takes 
possession  of  this  free  acid  will  bring 
down  the  earthy  substances  in  an  in- 
soluble form,  and  thereon  depends  the 
efficacy  of  boiling  as  well  as  of  the  ad- 
dition of  "washing  soda"  ("cooking 
soda  "  or  bi-carbonate  will  not  produce 
the  effect.)  Now,  lime  in  the  caustic 
condition  (as  lime  water,  or  "  milk-of- 
lime,"  freshly  prepared)  will  most  ef- 
fectually take  possession  of  any  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  will  form  with  it 
the  same  insoluble  compound  that, 
when  hard  water  is  boiled,  settles  to 
the  bottom  or  incrusts  the  boiler. 
Hence,  when  an  amount  of  clear  lime 
water,  just  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the 
carbonic  acid  in  a  water,  is  added  to  it, 
both  the  lime  added,  and  the  lime  and 
magnesia  originally  contained,  are 
brought  down  in  the  insoluble  form, 
and  the  mineral  contents  of  the  water 
are  diminished  very  materially,  some- 
times to  less  than  one-half  of  the  orig- 
inal amount.  With  the  sediments  thus 
brought  down  there  also  usually  comes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  matters  contained  in  the  water; 
so  that  instead  of  perhaps  becoming 
putrid  in  a  tank  serving  for  domestic 
supply,  water  so  treated  will  remain 
clear  and  odorless  for  a  long  time,  if 
protected  from  recontamination  by  in- 
sects, falling  leaves,  dust,  etc. 

Suggestions  on  the  Use  of  Lime. — The 
only  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  purification  is  the  ascertainment 
of  the  proper  proportion  of  lime  or  lime 
water  to  be  used,  so  that  the  water 
shall  neither  retain  too  much  of  its 
original  hardness  nor  acquire  an  un- 
pleasant taste  and  astringent  action 
from  an  excess  of  lime. 

This  can,  however,  be  done  quite 
readily  by  a  few  tests  with  different 
proportions  of  lime  water,  and  the 
very  simple  trial  as  to  which  will  pro- 
duce the  least  "curdling"  of  soap 
when  ready-made  soapsuds  are  added 
in  small  proportion.  Whatever  pro- 
portion of  lime  water  or  lime  satisfies 
this  easily  ascertained  condition,  is  the 
best  for  all  purposes. 

I  have  found  by  numerous  experi- 
ments that  for  the  waters  of  the  wells, 
springs,  and  smaller  streams,  as  well 
as  the  catchment  reservoirs  of  the  mid- 
dle coast  ranges  and  their  valleys,  the 
best  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition 
of  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of 
clear  lime  water. 

As  one  part  by  weight  of  pure,  un- 
slaked lime  requires  seven  hundred 
parts  of  water  for  its  solution,  a  sim- 
ple calculation  shows  that  the  above 
proportion  corresponds  to  from  five  to 
eight  grains  of  lime  per  gallon,  or 
about  three-quarters  to  one  pound  per 
thousand  gallons. 

In  the  practical  working  of  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  best  to  have,  for  small  tanks 
up  to  one  or  two  hundred  gallons,  a 
supply  barrel  in  which  clear  lime  water 
of  full  strength  can  always  be  kept  on 
hand  ready  for  use.  A  few  pounds  of 
lime,  slaked  into  a  creamy  mass,  may 
be  put  in  the  barrel,  the  sediment  be- 
ing stirred  up  from  time  to  time  as  the 
clear  water  standing  over  it  is  replaced. 
Of  course,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
proper  proportion,  once  determined, 
only  clear  water  must  be  used,  other- 
wise more  lime  than  is  called  for  will  be 
introduced  into  the  water.  The  lime- 
water  barrel  should  be  kept  closely 
covered. 

For  Use  in  Stea7n  Boilers. — For  larger 
tanks  it  will  be  more  convenient  either 
to  take  a  weighed  amount  of  unslacked 
lime  for  each  one  thousand  gallons, 
slack  it  into  "  milk-of-lime  and  stir  it 
in,  or  else  to  prepare  a  large  quantity 
of  "milk-of-lime"  which,  when  thor- 
oughly stirred,  will  for  each  measure 
(bucketful)  contain  a  known  amount  of 
lime.  This  would  be  the  best  way  to 
handle  cases  in  which  the  feeding  wa- 
ter of  boilers  requires  to  be  corrected. 


It  should,  in  this  connection,  be  under- 
stood that  the  lime  treatment  is  very 
efficacious  against  the  frothing  pro- 
duced in  boilers  by  waters  containing 
a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  in  that  from 
ponds  or  other  catchment  reservoirs. 

The  sediment  that  accumulates  in 
tanks  used  for  this  treatment  is  usually 
of  a  sandy  nature,  and  not  readily 
stirred  up;  it  therefore  causes  little  in- 
convenience, and  can  be  removed  at 
leisure,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  be- 
comes too  large. 

Requires  Attention. — It  is  true  that, 
like  some  other  household  measures 
conducive  to  sanitation  and  comfort, 
the  maintenance  of  this  system  re- 
quires some  regular  personal  interest 
and  attendance  on  the  part  of  some 
member  of  the  family.  If  carelessly 
handled  there  may  be  unaccountable 
variations  in  the  gastric  conditions  of 
the  family,  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  and  the  soap  may  curdle  from 
the  water's  natural  hardness  one  week 
and  from  excess  of  lime  the  next.  But 
there  is  no  excuse  for  such  occurrences, 
except  as  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
negligence,  and  the  advantage  gained, 
whether  as  to  health  or  comfort,  am- 
ply repays  the  trouble  when  these  hard 
waters  require  to  be  used. 


Texas   Rooster    Sold    for  $1000, 


According  to  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
the  celebrated  gamecock,  Commodore 
Wainwright,  after  his  great  victories 
at  Holletsville,  Laredo,  San  Antonio 
and  Caldwell,  was  sold  in  the  cock  pit 
on  General  Perdue's  ranch  in  Burleson 
county,  Texas,  for  $1000.  Don  San 
Diego  Montemayo,  a  sportsman  and 
chicken  fancier  of  Monterey,  Mexico, 
became  the  purchaser.  The  money 
was  paid  in  gold,  and  while  it  was  being 
counted  out  the  victorious  young  roos- 
ter crowed  lustily.  His  spurs  were 
bloody  from  his  recent  victory,  and  his 
feathers  a  little  ruffled,  but  otherwise 
he  looked  as  fresh  as  the  proverbial 
spring  chicken. 

During  the  successful  campaign 
which  the  game  young  Commodore  has 
just  completed  he  was  entered  in 
twenty-seven  mains,  and  was  victor  in 
every  one.  It  is  said  that  this  bird 
has  won  more  than  $5000  for  his  owner 
during  his  short  career.  He  has  fought 
his  last  battle,  for,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill  of  sale  which  the  ven- 
dor gave  to  Senor  Montemayo,  the 
great  bird  is  to  be  used  as  a  breeder, 
the  purchaser  obligating  himself  never 
to  fight  the  celebrated  gamecock  again. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  rooster  in  Texas, 
but  the  price  would  not  be  regarded  as 
startling  in  Old  Mexico,  where  victo- 
rious roosters  have  often  been  ex- 
changed for  herds  of  cattle,  ranches 
and  silver  mines. 

Atahualpa  was  the  original  pet  name 
of  this  wonderful  bird,  and  when  he 
crowed  he  seemed  to  say  it  as  plainly 
as  ever  a  feathered  youngster  pro- 
nounced his  own  name. 


Elgin  Watches 

vary  in  size  but  not  in  time  tolling— accuracy 
is  au  attribute  of  all  Elgin  Watches— 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

can  bo  had  of  all  jewelers— they  know  their 

good  points  in  detail— ask  them. 

An  Elgin  Wntch  alw.iyn  dm  tint  word  "Elfin" 
eugraveil  uti  the  workb— fully  guaranteed. 


A  School  Girl's  Battle. 

From  The  Mail,  Milford,  Ind. 
Miss  Emma  Rybolt,  a  prepossessing  school 
girl  of  Milford,  Ind.,  is  of  more  than  usual  in- 
telligence, and  is  ambitious  to  rise  in  the  lit- 
erary world. 

"In  the  fall  of  1896,"  said  Mrs.  Rybolt, 
"Emma  was  taken  ill.  She  was  a  close  stu- 
dent and  her  work  began  to  tell  on  her.  She 
grew  weak,  pale  and  nervous,  and  complained 
of  pains  in  her  back,  chest  and  limbs.  A  few 
weeks  passed  and  she  grew  worse.  The  doc- 
tor said  she  was  a  victim  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion, and  should  have  been  taken  from  school 
weeks  earlier.  She  gradually  grew  worse, 
her  nerves  were  so  tense  that  the  least  noise 
irritated  her  and  she  had  a  fever  and  a  con- 
tinual twitching  in  her  muscles.  The  symp- 
toms were  much  like  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

"  A  year  pass- 
ed, and,  under  a 
change  of  physi- 
cians, Emma  be- 
came somewhat 
better  but  was 
soon  as  bad  as 
ever.  One  day  I 
read  of  a  case 
similar  to  hers 
which  was  cured 
by  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  and 
I  decided  to  try 
Her  linttlc.  them. 
"Emma  had  no  faith  in  proprietary  medi- 
cines but  tried  the  pills,  and  after  taking  a 
dozen  doses,  she  began  to  improve.  It  was 
about  the  first  of  April  when  she  began  and 
by  the  middle  of  May,  after  taking  about 
eight  boxes,  she  was  entirely  cured. 

"  While  ill,  she  lost  twenty-eight  pounds, 
but  now  weighs  more  than  ever  before.  Her 
nerves  are  strong  and  she  is  in  perfect  health. 
We  are  all  confident  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  cured  her,  and  I  cheer- 
fully recommend  them  in  all  similar  cases. 

"Mrs.  E.  A.  Rybolt." 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this 
third  day  of  September,  1897. 

Caleb  Bakek,  Notary  Public. 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
will  cure  all  diseases  arising  from  a  poor  and 
watery  condition  of  the  blood,  will  build  up  a 
run  down  system  and  are  a  specific  for  parly- 
sis,  locomotor  ataxia  and  other  diseases  long 
regarded  as  incurable. 


ELASTICITY 

lti  wire  EMMU  now  an  admitted  necessity.  That'6 
what  oar  oolll  s  tor.   We  own  it.  Oatalocnefne. 
PACK  WOVEN  HIKE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


Elegant  Sewing 


Get  the 


best-  Atfactor)  prices.  Warranted 
10  years;  all  attach  men  is  for  fancy 
work.  No  MM] In  Advance. 
FRF'K  80  day  trial.    The  Elegant 

Alvah*.  llB.Mitn  |J4  SO;  regular  price, 
4  to  *  The  Handsome,  Durable 
Argvlr*.  |16J0  t<>  $19.50;  rrgular  price. 
|40  to  i         The  0KMMT  Models,  #8.25. 

Send  for  larstf  ..'..„■-•  before  you 
buy,  and  save  niont-y.  Address 

K.  Bi  Kly  Mfg.  Co.,  391  Statr  St.,  Chicago*  III. 


Lt     TvT   1_1      The  Magnificent 
axton  s  JNoble.  NewStr;wberry. 

Growers,  Sealers  and  Consnmers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

IIh  largfl  ilaa  (running  SO  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  mosl  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

I.axtnn'x  "  Noble "  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  ttrni.  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young-,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


DESTROY  YELLOW  JACKETS. 


A  Sure,  Simple  and  Cheap  Way  to  Exterminate 
"Yellow  Jackets"  without  Poison  or  Fire. 

Convenient  and  satisfactory  In  every  instance. 
Full  particulars  and  instructions  sent  to  any  ad 
dress  upon  receipt  of  $1. 

CHAS.  G.  AMMOli,  China  Flat,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


n 


PRICE,  »2  SO.  PRICE.  ai.BO. 

HOOKBR   dfc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  workB.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  stock  has  ad- 
vanced in  New  York  from  17  to       a  share. 

—Prom  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  were  shipped 
last  week  twenty  carloads  of  wool  to  Boston, 
Mass. 

—The  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Flume  Co.  is  daily 
furnishing  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  from  its 
thirty-seven  wells. 

— A  lumbering  business  is  to  be  established 
at  Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  a  large  mill  will 
be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

—  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to 
James  Bell  of  Everett,  Wash.,  to  be  delivered 
in  sixty  days. 

—Near  Biggs,  Cal.,  550  acres  of  hemp  this 
year  yielded  the  growers  from  $120  to  $200  per 
acre.  A  mill  of  large  capacity  has  been  built 
and  is  crushing  and  baling  the  product  for 
market. 

— When  the  Sunset  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  completes  its  long-distance 
line  joining  in  a  general  system  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
one  can  talk  direct  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  1943  miles. 

— The  steamer  Charles  Nelson  plies  be- 
tween San  Prancisco  and  Seattle  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  The 
Cleveland  and  Lakme  will  follow  the  Nelson. 
Passenger  rates  on  the  new  line  have  been 
cut  to  112  first  class  and  $7  steerage.  Freight 
rates  have  also  been  reduced. 

— The  Louisiana  purchase  made  America  a 
steamboat  nation ;  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
and  California  made  America  a  railway  and 
telegraph  nation,  and  incidentally,  the  events 
of  1898  must  bring  America  to  the  front  in 
the  only  line  in  which  she  is  backward  and 
feeble,  i.  c,  marine  shipping,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  west  half  of  America. 

—The  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
which  operates  the  lines  to  Ukiah,  Cal.,  has 
leased  its  entire  road,  plant  and  rolling  stock 
for  twenty  years  to  the  California  North- 
western Ry.  Co.  The  consideration  is  the  full 
net  revenue  of  the  road.  The  California 
Northwestern  is  a  new  railway  incorporation, 
to  build  a  connecting  line  from  the  S.  F.  &  N. 
P.  C.  through  Mendocino  county,  Cal. 

— The  Japan- American  Commercial  Journal,  a 
paper  published  in  Tokyo,  states  that  two 
items  of  commercial  intelligence  have  of  late 
greatly  impressed  the  Japanese.  One  is  that 
American  iron  manufacturers  are  able  to  un- 
dersell the  English  market,  and  the  other 
that  the  contract  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  electric  railways  of  London 
has  been  given  to  Americans  as  the  leaders  of 
the  world  in  the  new  industry. 

—The  Oregon  Short  Line  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  to  the  Nevada  State  boundary 
will  be  built  by  A.  W.  McCune  of  Salt  Lake 
and  W.  L.  Hoge  of  Anaconda.  The  new  road, 
financed  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  will  be 
known  as  the  Utah  &  Pacific.  The  Union 
Pacific  graded  the  roadway  nearly  the  entire 
distance  ten  years  ago.  The  Oregon  Short 
Line  will  furnish  rails  and  equipment,  in  pay- 
ment for  which  it  will  take  the  new  company's 
bonds. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  successors  to  the  old 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  shows 
gross  earnings  of  $23,697,718  and  a  net  reve- 
nue of  $12,584,348.  The  remarkable  thing 
seems  to  be  that  the  operating  expenses 
should  fall  below  50  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings.  The  additions  and  improvements 
charged  up  to  income  and  reductions  in  values 
of  property  and  taxes  are  set  down  at  $1,494,- 
500,  leaving  a  clean  net  revenue  of  $11,977,035. 

— A  man  returned  from  an  extensive  trip 
through  Mexico  says:  "The  greatest  cry  I 
heard  was  '  lack  of  workmen.'  Railroad  con- 
tractors and  farmers  are  worrying  about  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  largely  due  to  the  opening 
up  of  so  many  enterprises  and  the  great 
amount  of  work  being  done  on  the  haciendas. 
Especially  will  you  find  that  thousands  of 
men  are  being  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.  The  great  plantations  there  need  men 
and  they  take  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
country." 

— Several  salmon,  averaging  twenty-eight 
pounds  in  weight,  have  recently  been  caught 
in  the  Sacramento  river,  Cal.  From  the  fact 
that  the  adipose  fin  had  been  removed  from 
each  they  were  identified  as  fish  liberated 
from  the  hatcheries  on  the  Clackamas  river  in 
Oregon  in  1897.  This  discovery  is  thought  to 
refute  the  theories  of  Profs.  Jordan  and  Gil- 
bert, who  have  maintained  that  salmon  re- 
main from  three  to  four  years  in  the  sea 
before  reaching  their  majority  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  parent  water  to  spawn. 

—The  Centennial  Mill  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  a  contract  with  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  to 
supply  28,000  barrels  of  flour  to  be  shipped  to 
Vladivostok,  Siberia.  The  Russo-Chinese 
bank,  during  August  this  year,  bought  $390,- 
000  worth  of  commodities.  Most  of  the  supplies 
for  the  construction  crews  of  the  new  trans- 
Siberian  railway  are  bought  on  this  coast. 
Vladivostok  has  a  permanent  population  of 
30,000  or  40,000,  besides  50,000  to75,000Russian 
soldiers,  who  rely  upon  the  United  States  for 
nearly  all  their  provisions. 

—On  the  17th  ult.  the  Bakersfield  &  Los 
Angeles  Ry.  Co.  of  Cal.  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco.  The  incorporators  are  Claus 
Spreckels,  J.  D.  Spreckels,  A.  B.  Spreckels, 
Robt.  Watt,  A.  H.  Payson.  I.  W.  Hellman  is 
treasurer.  The  capital  stock  is  $5,000,000. 
The  railway  to  be  built  is  200  miles  in  length, 
from  Bakersfield,  over  the  Tejon  Pass  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  new  move  is  of  significance,  as 
at  the  latter  city  through  Eastern  connection 
will  be  made  with  the  Santa  Fe.  The  S.  F.  & 
S.  J.  Valley  road  thus  becomes  a  transconti- 
nental proposition,  with  a  San  Francisco  bay 
terminus  at  Point  Richmond. 


Twenty 
Funny 
Stories  of 
MARK  TWAIN 

They  relate  to  Mark  Twain's 
eccentricities,  and  his  aptness 
in  making  the  most  ordinary 
episodes  appear  ludicrous.  The 
stories    are    brimful    of  fun. 

When  1  Stood  Face  to     Miss  Wilkins  in  Her 


Face  With  Death 

General  A.  W.  Greely, 
the  great  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, tells  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  print,  the 
graphic  story  of  his  fear- 
ful exile  of  278  days  at 
the  North  Pole,  when 
his  comrades  daily 
dropped  dead  at  his  side, 
and  when  all  waited  clay 
by  day  for  death  to  come. 


New  England  Home 

An  entire  photographic 
page  will  show  the 
author  of  "Jerome  "  and 
"Pembroke"  as  she  is 
at  home  :  her  friends  as 
tiny  grouped  around 
her ;  going  out  to  walk 
with  her  dog  ;  with  her 
favorite  cat ;  and  in  an 
evening  gown  ready  for 
a  reception. 


John  Wanamaker's  Sunday-School 

The  Most  Interesting  Sunday-School  in  America 

How  it  has  grown  to  be  a  factor  in  a  city's  life, 
together  with  the  wonderful  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  energies  to  its  development.  Illustrated. 

These  are  Some  of  the  Special  Features  in  the  October  Number  of 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

w& 

We  will  mail  Tlte  Ladies'  Home  Journal  from  now 
until  January  1,  l8gg,  and  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  every  week  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

Was  established  in  1728  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and 
gives  weekly  the  best  serials, 
short  stories  and  sketches 
the  world  can  produce.  The 
regular  subscription  price  is 
$2.50  per  year.  Both  our 
publications,  balance  of  the 
year  as  an  introduction,  for 
only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  13,  1898. 

610,790. — Air  Compressor— D.  Beckers,  San  Pedro, 
Cal. 

610,755. — Trap— E.  Carpenter,  Fisherman's  Bay, 
Cal. 

610,599.— Stamp  Battery— J.   Champion,  Enter- 
prise, Cal. 

610.881. — Wire  Stretcher — S.  A.  D.  Clark,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

610,802  — Roller  Crusher— W.  J.  Dyer,  S.  F. 
610,807.—  Cigar  Box— J.  R.  Grinst'ekler,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

610,810.— Marble  Cotter— Hawley  &  Clot,  S.  F. 
610,547.— Life  Boat— F.  N.  Lyons.  Mendocino,  Cal. 
610,761.— Concentrator— J.  Mait,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

610,554.— Steam  Generator— J.  McCartney,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

610,661.— Gate— J.  Ozenbergcr,  Middletown,  Cal. 
610,571.— Journal  Box— V.  Wigelius,  Scotia,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    dk  CO. 
8ole  Agents.     -      -      No.  220  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work; ' 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


into  every  section  of  the  United  States,  <=sg 
we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 


TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  3m  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Itest  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLiRO,  Mauufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Oranges  and  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 


To  the  Editor: — The  Farmers'  In- 
stitute held  at  Two  Rock  was  a  great 
success.  Profs.  Jaffa  and  Fowler  were 
present.  It  was  principally  a  dairy 
discussion.  The  silo  and  silage  were 
especially  thoroughly  discussed.  Two 
Rock  valley  has,  no  doubt,  more  silos 
now  than  any  other  district  of  the  same 
size  in  the  State  and  will  nearly  double 
the  number  this  season. 

Prof.  Jaffa's  lectures  on  feeding  ra- 
tions were  so  instructive  and  lucid  that 
it  would  seem  the  dullest  mind  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  economy  of  rational 
feeding.  The  professor  was  followed 
in  all  his  lectures  with  the  closest  at- 
.tention. 

Prof.  Fowler's  talks  were  instructive 
and  entertaining  and  helped  to  give 
some  variety  to  what  might  perhaps 
seem  to  some  of  the  audience  rather 
dry  talk.  The  music,  singing  and  the 
papers  read  by  farmers  of  the  vicinity 
were  all  good,  as  might  be  expected 
from  Two  Rock. 

Farmers'  Institutes  should  be  much 
more  common  than  they  are.  If  every 
Grange  in  the  State  should  apply  for 
an  Institute  once  a  year  and  discussed 
matters  of  most  importance  to  their  re- 
spective localities,  who  would  doubt  the 
benefit  resultant  from  it  ?  We  might 
then  soon  get  dairy  schools,  poultry  ex- 
periment stations,  schools  for  forestry, 
for  landscape  gardening,  for  farm 
architecture  and  many  other  things 
that  would  eventually  help  to  make 
farm  life  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
for  young  and  old  and  cause  country 
e,  instead  of  city  life,  to  be  considered 
the  most  desirable.  Such  a  change  is 
possible.  The  initiative  must  come 
rom  the  farmers.  Why  should  not  the 
State  Grange  take  up  this  matter  at 
ts  coming  session  ?  The  regents  must 
be  assured  that  the  people  desire  such 
things  and  they  may  then  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
University  in  developing  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  State  and  the 
happiness  of  its  people. 
Petaluma,  Cal.  C.  Nisson. 


Tulare  Orange. 


According  to  the  Visalia  Times,  Tulare 
Grange  met  in  Odd  Fellows  ball, 
Worthy  Master  Thos.  Jacobs  presiding. 
The  Worthy  Master  called  for  commu- 
nications from  State  and  National 
Grange.  Under  this  head  the  following 
subjects  were  taken  up  : 

Question  1 — "What  Advantages  has 
Farm  Life  Over  That  of  Other  Call- 
ings ?  " 

Question  2 — "What  is  the  Present 
Trend  of  Thought  in  Regard  to  Farm 
Life?" 

These  subjects  were  treated  in  con- 
versational style  by  the  members,  the 
deductions  being  that  farm  life  has  ad- 
vantages over  most  other  pursuits,  and 
that  the  trend  of  farmers'  thought  is 
that  farm  life  needs  better  attention  in 
our  school  system  ;  better  instruction 
in  agricultural  pursuits — instruction 
which  will  lead  the  thoughts  of  our 
young  people  from  a  general  desire  for 
a  classical  education  and  a  professional 
life  to  a  study  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. This,  that  we  may  have  better 
educated  farmers,  and  that,  to  have 
better  farmers,  boys  and  girls  should 
be  taught   in  the  public  schools  the 


Money  t;ilks  !    We  guarantee  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


Will  euro  anytliinc:  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
a  Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 
W       Send  for  circular?,  and  full  particulars  to  \U 
*   DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  a7  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  * 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

'     THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
•  ACHE,   INTERNAL   OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &.  SON. 


rudiments  of  the  science  of  farming. 
The  members  deem  the  number  of 
normal  schools  in  California  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  established;  that  the  State  has 
well  and  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
education  of  grammar  and  high  school 
teachers;  thatfurtherinstruction should 
be  in  technical  and  industrial  pursuits, 
of  which  agricultural  and  mechanical 
pursuits  do  not  receive  the  attention 
they  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive. 
In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the 
Grange  was  called  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Alameda 
county,  condemning  the  last  part  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Section  6. 
This  contemplates  instruction  in  our 
public  schools  in  agriculture,  mechan- 
ics and  science.  To  members  of  Tulare 
Grange  this  portion  is  the  cream  of  it. 
It  is  hoped  that  farmers  and  mechanics 
will  earnestly  consider  it. 

The  amendment  to  the  State  Grange 
constitution,  changing  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  from  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December,  was  approved 
and  the  Worthy  Master  requested  to 
press  it  in  the  convention. 

Direct  Legislation. 


of  the  State  University  will  present 
interesting  papers  upon  agricultural 
topics.  An  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  questions  and  a  free  discussion  of 
each  paper.  The  principal  and  most 
vital  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  irrigation. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed 
upon  the  subjects  of  food  and  health. 
A  number  of  ladies  of  the  Grange  gave 
hints  in  the  matter  of  cooking  various 
of  the  most  generally  used  articles  of 
diet. 

The  proposed  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  It  was  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  every  voter  be- 
fore the  election. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  director;  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


To  the  Editor:— It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Two  Rock  Grange  passed 
some  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  di- 
rect legislation  early  this  year,  the 
members  pledging  themselves  not  to 
support  any  legislative  candidate  who 
would  not  promise  to  give  his  aid  to 
this  movement.  These  resolutions 
were  also  adopted  by  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges.  The  chairman  of 
the  Two  Rock  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions has  notified  the  candidates  for 
legislative  honors  in  his  district  of  the 
actions  taken  and  requested  an  expres- 
sion from  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
Two  Rock  Grange  that  the  members 
may  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

It  would  be  in  order  for  those 
Granges  who  endorsed  those  resolu- 
tions to  also  get  a  similar  expression 
from  their  respective  candidates.  It 
is  one  thing  to  pass  resolutions  and 
another  to  make  them  effective. 

C.  Nisson. 

Napa  Orange. 


F.  U.  BCKKK,  Ii2ii  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests: Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  BerkshlreB. 

BULLS— DevonB  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Flue  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PKTER  SAXK  *  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J  ■  KSKYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  9.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

JKRSKVS.  HOI.STKINs  «  DTJRHAM8.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.    Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  \V ilium  N'iles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TF.KF.sA  POULTRY  FA  IS  H,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  ana 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  MLKS*  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  ana  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   KUO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOtiS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  N'iles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  18"fi. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Ooats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  Sun  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Ooats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  h  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 


The  Napa  Register  states  that  the 
wives  of  Napa  county  Grangers  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  State  Organizer 
D.  M.  Winans  of  Petaluma  on  Satur- 
day last.  After  the  meal  brief  and 
happy  remarks  were  heard  from  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hell  and  F.  B.  Mackin- 
der  of  St.  Helena. 

Napa  Grange  was  organized  last 
April  with  but  eighteen  members.  At 
present  it  has  increased  to  twenty- 
seven. 

The  officers  are  :  D.  A.  Butler,  Mas- 
ter ;  J.  D.  Brown,  Overseer  ;  J.  S.  Tay- 
lor, Lecturer;  H.  N.  Fossett,  Chap- 
lain ;  H.  R.  Borrette,  Secretary;  Chas. 
Anderson,  Treasurer. 

The  Grange  held  a  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  and  were  instructed  in  de- 
gree work  by  State  Organizer  Winans. 

San  Jose  Orange. 

According  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
there  was  a  good  attendance  at  the 
regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  San 
Jose  Grange. 

It  was  decided  to  co-operate  with 
the  Farmers'  Club  in  the  matter  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  that  is  to  be  held 
in  that  city  in  November.  Professors 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


N'T  SWEAR 

.-jixon  th:it  vmi  will  t.uv  :uj  hi,-i,l.ul.,i  ami  Ui.-n  m,t <lo  it. 

.NoHiliij;  like-  ■UrisawrlfM. 

I  If  v.m  waul  to  start  right 
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Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  writ  no*lc-  can't  fall 
with  it.  1.  ,-l.t  the  la:  :  .  thi  Iti  llahlr 
)dm  the  rest.  We  send  >  024  page 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  SHOO  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


|  74  Cohtlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


KEY5TQNE  DEHORNING  CLIPPER5 


llrho  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

anlinnl  Is  the  one  that  has  l*-en  dehorned 
It  means  anlinnl  rnmt'nrt  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  ,  lit.  eleun,  no 
eni-hlni;  or  l>rui»liic.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  |*in.  strong  and  lasting.  Fullv  war- 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World's  Fair."  Send 
for  free  circulars  ami  prices  in-fore  buying. 
A.  1  .  UliOMI  v.  <  o.  hri.nvllle.  Pa. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY, 

Young,  thoroughbred,  beef,  Durham  bulls ; 
Thoroughbred  and  graded  Durham  heifers. 

MUST  BE  DARK  RED  COLOR. 

Address,  with  full  particulars, 
H.  T.  I ENT0N,  Jamul,  San  Diego  County,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

•iOH  California  St.,  San  I'rmx  isco,  Cal. 


Feeds-jteding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Kvery  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  C10TH. 
Price,  t$2  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  U  A  B  K  KT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


♦     FANCY     F*  O  U  L  T  R  V .  ♦ 

We  Keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have (10  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  sof  the  Improved 
Pacllic  Iucubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulatiug.  hot  water.  Seud 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Hemmxbef  tht  flwf  is 
iu<  ('Uettytsl.  Pacific INCITBATOU 
Co.,  Ml"  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 


3  Sweepstakes,  6  Firsts,  6  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boat.,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


i\t  k  mr  irr  Pasteur  Vaccine 

HI  A(  K  I  Hi     ,  the 

'  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Is  Darwinism  True? 


NUMBER  IV. 


W.  S.  Pbosseb. 

Did  the  first  foot  that  walked  on  the 
earth  have  one  toe  or  five  ?  If  five,  it 
is  a  queer  evolution  that  begins  with  a 
complex  form  and  works  to  a  simple. 
If  one,  it  is  equally  queer,  for  it  must 
have  worked  from  one  to  five  and  then 
back  again  to  one — the  present  horse. 
In  fact,  the  original  foot  seems  to  have 
had  five  toes — a  very  complex  arrange- 
ment— and  one  that  cannot,  fairly  and 
candidly,  be  reconciled  with  the  sup- 
posed development  of  high  and  complex 
animals  from  low  and  simple  ones. 

There  is  no  proof  of,  and  no  possi- 
bility in,  the  idea  that  one  toe  de- 
scended from  two  or  three  toes  by 
atrophy  or  disuse.  If  it  did,  the  pro- 
cess must  be  either  special  or  general. 
If  general,  we  ought  to  see  everywhere 
stages  of  such  process — cats  and  dogs 
with  four,  three,  two  toes  ;  cattle  with 
three  or  one ;  sheep,  squirrels,  birds 
and  even  men  in  the  various  stages, 
some  with  more,  some  less  toes,  or 
with  dangling  remnants  of  those  atro- 
phies. Going  back  ten  or  fifty  thou- 
sand years,  all  ought  to  have  more 
toes.  Why  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
found  ?  Simply  because  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  going  on.  As  a  natural  pro- 
cess, Darwinism  is  wholly  imaginary. 
If  it  be  claimed  that  the  horse  lost  toes 
down  to  one  and  the  ox  down  to  two, 
from  special  causes,  such  must  be  pro- 
duced and  proved  before  they  merit 
attention.  If  it  be  claimed  that  the 
horse  ceased  to  use  two  of  his  three 
toes,  proof  is  required  first  of  the  pos- 
sibility and  second  of  the  fact  of  such 
disuse,  both  of  which  I  deny.  Animals, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  use  their  several 
organs  and  parts  in  the  same  way  cen- 
tury after  century.  If  the  middle  of 
the  foot  bears  most  of  the  weight  and 
the  side  toes  act  partly  as  buttresses, 
that  does  not  atrophy  them.  If  it  did, 
all  animals  would  be  one-toed.  The 
tails  of  many  animals  and  the  front 
feet  of  kangaroos  have  no  very  heavy 
exercise,  yet  have  not  dropped  off. 
Domestic  cats  have  long  tails,  wild  cats 
short,  catamounts  intermediate.  No 
theory  of  "exercise"  can  account  for 
the  difference.  The  horse  and  elephant 
are  both  annoyed  by  flies,  yet  one  has 
a  long  tail  and  one  a  short,  while  foxes 
and  other  furry  animals  need  no  fly 
brush,  yet  have  large  tails.  If  the 
horse  really  lost  four  toes  out  of  five 
because  they  were  not  used  as  much  as 
the  middle  toe  (and  that  is  the  Darwin- 
ian case),  then  all  these  little  used 
tails,  the  kangaroo's  fore  feet  and  the 
small  toes  of  men,  as  well  as  the  human 
ears  and  nose  and  other  parts  not  ac- 
tively used,  ought  to  have  atrophied 
and  ceased  to  exist.  The  whole  thing 
is  absurd.  There  is  no  such  process 
going  on  in  nature,  and  there  never 
was.  All  species  keep  steadily  to  their 
average  and  retain  the  full  use  of  their 
various  parts  as  from  time  immemorial. 
When,  in  the  course  of  changes  in  the 
earth,  conditions  so  change  as  to  de- 
mand new  devices  to  meet  them,  such 
can  be  invented  and  introduced  only  by 
the  same  power  that  originated  the 
superseded  parts. 

The  story  of  the  horse,  from  the  size 
of  a  fox  or  perhaps  a  kitten,  to  one  of 
strength  to  bear  warriors  to  battle; 
from  five  toes  to  that  hoof  incompara- 
ble for  traveling  the  hard  highways 
in  man's  service,  gaining  teeth,  shape, 
speed,  spirit,  docility,  so  exactly  fit  for 
human  needs,  furnishes  proofs,  hardly 
to  be  equaled,  that  a  firm  and  intelli- 
gent hand  has  guided  and  assisted  all 
these  changes  to  a  destined  end,  and 
that  chance  was  not  the  creator. 

The  weakness  of  the  old  creation 
theory,  and  that  which  made  the  op- 
portunity for  Darwin,  was  the  assump- 
tion that  each  species  must  have  been 
created  de  novo  and  independently, 
which  involved  many  re-creations  of 
those  parts  not  new,  and,  hence,  much 
unnecessary  exertion  of  creative  en- 
ergy. Darwin  jumped  to  the  other  ex- 
treme by  trying  to  account  for  things 
by  imaginary  processes  —  miscalled 
natural — which  explanation  fails  radi- 
cally, because  no  process  of  nature  can 
account  for  what  is  outside  of  nature, 
to  wit :  the  introduction  of  new  ideas 


Plant  Food,  e 


Every  crop  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Only 
three  plant  food  ingredients 
need  be  considered  in 
a  fertilizer — phos- 
phoric acid, 
nitrogen 
and 


These 
must  be 
properly  bal- 
anced. Too  much  of 
one  and  too  little  of  an- 
other will  cause  partial  or  com- 
plete failure. 

T70  ThTh   Results  of  numerous  experiments 

*  IV  r. r.       showing  effects  of   fertilizers  upon 
illustrated  pamphlets. 
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GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yo 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  tor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  posHibilitieR  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOH  ON  SILAGE " 
by  Prof.  K.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  190 
pages  and  now  being  sent  nut  by  Hooker 
&  Co..  San  Francisco,  is  unQu^Btlonably 
the  beHt  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.    Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— 
Silos;  III— Silage:  IV— Feeding  of  Silage: 
V— Comparison   of    Silage    and  othe 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Aertcu 
lure,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
fur  feeding  slock    Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.    IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  &  CO  , 
18  Drumm  St..  S.  F. 


and  inventions;  and  also  because  the 
means  and  methods  of  evolutional 
changes  are  totally  unknown,  and  to 
call  them  "natural"  explains  no  more 
than  if  they  were  dubbed  "x-y-z"  pro- 
cesses. 

The  truth  lies  in  the  middle.  Later 
species  descended  from  earlier,  by 
natural  generation,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  parts  and  organs  were  continued; 
but  the  new  parts,  or  new  arrange- 
ments, were  invented  and  built  by  an 
intelligent  outside  power.  (The  name 
of  that  power  is  an  entirely  different 
affair.)  And  this  introduction  of  new 
ideas  could  just  as  well  have  been  grad- 
ual, as  instantaneous.  Better,  as  be- 
ing in  accord  with  natural  processes 
everywhere.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  history  of  all  living  species  and 
their  ancestors. 

From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  forms 
there  is  a  steady  and  continuous  change 
along  lines  which  must  be  fixed,  be- 
cause they  are  never  overpast,  clearly 
indicating  a  controlling  mind,  working 
to  a  predetermined  end.  Variation  by 
chance,  even  if  possible,  as  it  is  not, 
would  ramble  back  and  forth,  now  here 
now  there,  ending  nowhere.  A  ship 
runs  from  port  to  port  only  if  it  has  a 
helm  and  a  hand  on  the  helm. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


An  Elk  Grove,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal, 
subscriber  writes:  "  I  find  the  market 
reports  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
more  reliable  than  those  in  any  other 
paper  I  get.  I  think  no  California 
farmer  should  be  without  your  paper." 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  8819.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue will  bo  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy,  111.,  who 
also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made 
any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  lit  any  axle. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
O  3  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLETf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Fine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


"  HATCH  "  Pruning  Saw 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


flN'T  UFFP  UNPROFITABLE 
ZlZ   i  BOARDERS 

Unless  the  dairy  farmer  has  had  every  member  of  his  herd 
tested  he  unquestionably  has  some  that  are  eating  their  heads 
off.    He  can't  tell  bv  the  shape  of  the  cow,  her  pedigree  or 
the  color  of  her  milk.    HE  CAN  TELL  WITH  A 

NO-TIN  TESTER?^ 

This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  in  an 
hour.    He  should  test  each  cow  f  requently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  hoard. 
Send  lor  Catalogue  No.  S4. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A   MANUAL   OF  PRACTICE  WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed. — San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.   There  is  a  fund  o 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Fncinal. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  it  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely.— Sacra- 
mento Record- Union. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 
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JOHN  DEERE  >. 
Plows  Lead  the  World  ! 


MORE  OF  THEM 

r 


BUILT  AND  SOLD  THAN  ANY  OTHER. 


MOLlNE.ILL. 


3    OANQ    NEW    DEAL,  ALSO 
4    AND    5  OANQ. 


AJAX    STEEL  HARROW. 
From  8  to  24  Feet. 


HARROWS. 


Deere, 
Zig-Zag  Lever, 
Ajax  Lever, 
Vaughan, 
Deere  Disc, 
Steel  Frame  6  to  12  Feet, 
Model  B, 
\      5, 6  and  8  Foot, 
<   Steel  Frame  Reversible 
and  Adjustable, 
Orchard, 
California, 
Wood  Bar, 
Giant  Spring  Tooth  with 

Lever, 
Wood  and  Steel  Frame 

Vineyard, 
Combined  Harrow  and 
Cultivator. 


NEW    DEAL    2  Q 


FULL    LINE    STEEL  AND 
CHILLED  PLOWS. 


The  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  on  the  Coast. 


Wl  RITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    INO.  <3. 


Deere    Implement  Company, 

209  AND  211  MARKET  STREET,  - 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  ^0$ 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


11<5    BATTERY    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


WEBSTER  2  1-2  HORSE-POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


2%  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine  made.  It  re- 
quires no  engineer.  All  expense  stops  when  engine  stops.  Ready  on 
live  minutes' notice.  No  Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left 
alone,  while  running,  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Machin- 
ery of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm  and  other  purposes.  Send 
for  Special  Catalogue  and  Prices — Mailed  Free. 

GEM    STEEL    1A/IIN  D/V\  ILL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed  Plate  and  Divided  Boxes. 
Truly  a  Gem  worth  Its  weight  in  gold.   It  combines 
Beauty,  Strength  and  Simplicity.   Governs  itself 
perfectly.  It  is  the  best  on  earth.    The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron, 
our  GEM  windm'lls  is  warranted. 
If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 
We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps 
for  Hand  and  Windmill,  Pumps  for 
Gas  or  Steam  Engines,  Electric  Motors,  Sprayim 
Pumps,  Triplex  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps  and  many  others.  Also 
Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hose  and  Fixtures,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
We  have  the  UEM  with  Graphite  Itoxea, never 
requiring  oiling.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  is  mailed  free. 
WOODI.NJ&jLITTLE,  312-314.Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  naing  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  Barest  and  the  beat  Sample 
aent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  Sonth  Bend  Indiana. 


The  San  Jose  Grader* 

nized  by  the  leading  Fruit  Packers  as  the  most  accurate  and 
in  every  way  the  most  complete  FRUIT  GRADER  on  the  mar- 
ket. Will  grade  Green  Prunes  and  Plums,  Dried  Prunes,  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  Etc. 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  DRIERS'  AND 
PACKERS'  SUPPLIES,  APPLY  TO 

Cunningham  &  Barngrover, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street.        a  .  .  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


anks! 

pen  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&   The  Patent  jn 
Noi.  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

Toe  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  ItEALK  STREET,    8AN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI     No.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Fumes  Destructive  to^Vegetation.j 

In  Europe  and  the  older  parts  of  this  country  there 
has  been  much  trouble  from  the  fumes  emitted  by 
establishments  engaged  in  reduction  of  ores  or  in 
some  lines  of  chemical  manufacture.  California  has 
not  been  free  from  the  trouble  in  the  past,  but  past 
instances  involved  smaller  area  and  less  injury  than 
the  present  deplorable  trouble  in  Shasta  county,  re- 
sulting from  the  output  of  fumes  at  the  works  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  Mines  Co.  at  Keswick,  Shasta  Co., 
Cal.  During  the  last  few  years  Shasta  county  has 
advanced  notably  in  popularity  as  a  summering 
region  for  Californians  and  the  reports  of  these 
tourists  have  awakened  interest  everywhere.  A 
beautiful  mountain  ravine  has  been  desolated  by  the 
destruction  of  vegetation  and  the  ill  effects  of  the 
fumes  are  wide  reaching,  embracing  several  residence 
towns  and  horticultural  country.  The  fumes  also 
menace  human  life  in  the  region,  for  the  Shasta 
Courier  recently  said:  "The  constantly  increasing 
fumes  from  the  Keswick  roasters  are  making  daily 
life  a  misery  and  burden  in  and  about  Shasta  and 
surrounding  localities — and  there  is  certainty  that 
the  condition  will  grow  worse  as  the  rainy  season  ap- 
proaches with  its  heavier  and  moist  atmosphere. 
Something  must  be  done  for  the  protection  and  relief 
of  the  people,  or  desertion  of  homes  and  locality 
must  supervene.  To  stay,  under  the  present  and 
coming  conditions,  if  relief  is  not  afforded,  simply 
means  slow  death — poison — suffocation." 

The  defense  of  the  management  of  the  works  is 
that  the  creation  of  such  fumes  is  unavoidable,  and 
that  the  resultant  damage  is  but  a  fractional  part  of 
the  industrial  benefit  conferred  by  the  continuance 
of  the  work.  The  ore  is  roasted  from  47  per  cent 
down  to  a  residue  of  10  per  cent  sulphur,  and  the 
operation  is  not  conducive  to  increased  natural 
beauty  of  the  landscape. 

We  have  an  idea  that  the  sight  of  the  establish- 
ments against  which  such  serious  charges  are  made 
will  have  some  interest  for  our  readers.    What  the 


SMOKE   AT  KESWICK, 

outcome  of  the  issue  will  be  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is 
likely  to  arise  in  the  Legislature  this  winter  in  the 
form  of  a  law  requiring  such  establishments  to  re- 
strain their  fumes  by  consumption  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Carter,  receiver  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office 
at  Shasta,  states  that  a  majority  of  the  residents, 
and  especially  the  fruit  growers  and  ranchers  would 
welcome  a  law  compelling  the  company  to  consume 
its  sulphurous  fumes,  which  at  present  are  devastat- 
ing the  whole  countryside. 


CAL.,    WHICH   DESTROYS  VEGETATION. 


There  is  now  in  progress  in  Antwerp  the  interna- 
tional architectural  competition  for  prizes  offered 
by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  for  the  best  plans  upon 
which  to  construct  new  buildings  for  the  University 
of  California.  On  Saturday  last,  as  reported  by 
cable,  city  authorities  received  Mrs.  Hearst  and  the 
jury  at  the  City  Hall  and  proceeded  to  the  Museum, 
where  two  wings  were  filled  with  the  plans  of  the  108 
competitors.  M.  Pascal  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Paris  was  chosen  president  of  the  jury  and  Herr 
Paul  Wallot,  the  architect  of  the  German  Reichstag 
building  at  Berlin,  was  elected  vice-president.  The 
best  five  or  six  of  the  plans  will  be  indicated  and 
sent  to  California  for  the  action  of  the  Regents. 


17- .,    T  - 


It  is  said  that  the  traffic  officials  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  roads  have  arranged  for  a 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  several 
refrigerator  car  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  crops  during  the  coming  season. 
Representatives  of  the  car  lines  say  that,  if  no  un- 
foreseen disaster  interferes,  the  orange  and  lemon 
crop  this  season  will  be  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry.  If 
the  crop  is  not  affected  by  frost  fully  18,000  carloads 
of  oranges  and  lemons  will  be  shipped,  against  15,000 
during  the  year  just  closed. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Delaware  Indians  have 
completed  the  purchase  of  550,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  Yaqui  river,  State  of  Sonora,  and  5000  mem- 
bers of  that  tribe  will  emigrate  there  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  complete  their  business  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokees.  This  plan  has  been  talked 
of  for  some  time,  but  the  announcement  is  now  made 
authoritatively. 


STALL    ROASTERS   AT    KESWICK    WHICH    EMIT   SULPHUROUS   GAS    DESTRUCTIVE   TO  ANIMAL 

AND    PLANT  LIFE. 


It  is  announced  that  the  space  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900  will  be  limited,  and  so  far  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  to  secure  more  room.  No 
separate  State  buildings  will  be  permitted,  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  other  States,  will  have  to  make 
i  displays  in  various  sections  of  the  grounds. 
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Semi-Tropical    Climate    a    Factor  in 
Suburban  Satisfaction. 


The  Week. 


Again  there  have  been  showers,  covering  quite  an 
area  of  the  State  and  doing  some  damage,  but  for 
the  most  part  producers  have  been  forewarned,  and, 
in  most  cases,  we  hope,  forearmed.  The  injury  by 
the  rains  is  more  than  met'by  the  early  soaking  of 
the  ground.  The  report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
another  column  shows  that  rain  enough  has  fallen  at 
some  points  in  the  interior  to  start  the  plows,  and, 
with  fair  moisture  from  this  on,  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  work  finished  early  in  parts  of 
the  State  where  the  earliest  work  is  the  best  work. 

The  storms  of  this  fall  have  been  peculiar,  not  to 
say  freaky.  Last  week  at  the  stations  reported  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  Rural  Press  the  heav- 
iest rainfall  in  the  interior  valley  was  at  Fresno  and 
the  figure  .9  of  an  inch.  It  has  been  learned  that 
there  was  a  fragment  of  a  general  storm  which 
struck  the  coast  near  Santa  Barbara  and  dropped 
from  2  to  3  inches  of  water,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
the  San  Joaquin  and  gave  a  similar  soaking  to  Tulare 
county,  even  up  to  3  to  4  inches  near  Visalia,  while 
Bakersfield  at  the  south  and  Fresno  on  the  north  had 
only  a  fraction  of  such  an  amount.  As  this  storm 
struck  the  State  in  Mr.  Blochman's  region,  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  measure  it  up  for  a  later  issue  of 
the  Bubal.  

The  markets  are  not  widely  changed,  but  have 
some  points  of  special  interest.  Wheat  has  been 
knocked  down  a  trifle,  in  sympathy  with  distant 
centers,  but  barley  is  firm  and  oats  in  active  de- 
mand. Rye  is  now  being  brought  in  from  the  East, 
as  the  California  product  was  very  scant.  Choice 
hay  is  still  as  high  as  it  is  scarce,  and  better  grades 
generally  are  doing  better,  but  bran  and  middlings 
are  weak.  Live  stock  is  unchanged  and  steady  ; 
supplies  are  about  up  to  the  requirements.  Hops 
are  selling  well  and  are  firmly  held.  Wool  is  still 
downcast.  Fresh  and  fine  dairy  products  and  eggs 
are  higher — in  fact  so  high  that  the  common  demand 
is  running  on  stored  goods.  Honey  is  higher  and  in 
request.  Dried  fruit  is  quiet,  except  that  apples, 
apricots,  nectarines  and  large  prunes  are  in  small 
supply  and  high.  There  is  a  great  oversupply  of 
lower  class  potatoes  and  they  are  corded  up  on  the 
wharves.    Oregon  potatoes  are  also  now  arriving. 

The  parent  tree  of  all  the  seedless  orange  of  the 
United  States  may  be  seen  in  the  orangery  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  Washington.  It  came 
from  Bahia,  Brazil.  Buds  from  the  Brazilian  tree 
were  grafted  upon  native  plants,  and  as  these  be- 
came sturdy,  the  department  sent  specimens  to 
Florida  and  California. 


In  earlier  issues  of  the  Rural  we  have  commented 
upon  the  spirit,  the  point  of  view  and  the  enduring 
satisfaction  in  California  suburban  life.  We  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  in  many  respects  suburban 
sentiments  and  motives  are  alike  everywhere,  yet 
there  are  charms  about  our  suburbanism  as  a  per- 
manent mode  of  life  which  it  seems  to  us  are  peculiar 
to  California  conditions  and  are  an  endowment  in- 
volved in  the  environment.  In  seeking,  then,  for  a 
determining  factor  to  account  for  the  spirit  and  per- 
manence of  suburban  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
California  cities,  the  local  climate  is  selected. 

To  show  at  a  glance  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  California  climate,  as  con- 
trasted with  northern  climates,  it  need  but  be  re- 
marked that  in  California  the  autumn  is  superior  to 
spring  time  for  entry  upon  suburban  residence.  The 
first  heavy  rain  of  autumn  opens  the  growing  season. 
Verdure  spreads  over  the  landscape,  which  on  un- 
occupied areas  during  the  long  dry  summer  has  been 
sere  and  yellow.  Native  annual  plants,  which  are  to 
secure  deep  rooting  and  strong  growth,  so  as  to 
carry  bloom  as  far  as  possible  into  the  drouth  of  the 
following  summer,  start  freely  with  the  rains  of  the 
previous  autumn.  Beneath  the  warm  showers  the 
moist  earth  has  that  delicious  odor  which  invites  to 
its  working.  The  garden  fever  burns  in  the  Califor- 
uian's  veins  in  November  with  all  the  ardor  of  May 
in  his  old  Eastern  home.  November  is  the  beginning 
of  the  long  planting  season,  which  continues  through 
the  whole  California  winter,  and  he  is  wise  who  is 
ready  for  early  work.  Spring  planting,  of  all  save  a 
few  tender  plants  which  can  endure  no  frost,  is  apt 
to  yield  disappointment.  Probably  more  misery  and 
chagrin  have  followed  lawn-making  and  planting 
near  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  when  all  nature 
protests  against  the  effort,  than  from  any  other  mis- 
take in  suburban  planning.  For  effective  work  and 
quick  results  in  the  transformation  of  a  piece  of 
pasture  or  stubble  into  cottage  gardens  or  villa  parks 
the  early  autumn  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Not  less  significant  than  the  hint  of  wiuter  occupa- 
tion which  has  been  given  is  the  winter  aspect  of 
the  suburban  landscape  in  California.  Its  wealth  of 
evergreens  of  every  form  and  hue  of  vendure — a 
splendid  list  of  native  trees  and  plants  enriched  by 
exotics  from  every  land  and  clime— gives  the  outlook 
a  very  charming  and  distinctive  character.  The 
free  use  of  palms,  conceded  to  be  the  stateliest 
creations  of  the  vegetable  kingdim  conveys  striking 
impressions  of  natural  beauty  and  salubrity.  Ad- 
jacent are  the  eucalypti,  scores  of  species  of  them, 
with  towering  altitudes  and  varied  hues  of  foliage, 
bloom  and  bark;  the  acacias,  also  of  many  species, 
carrying  huge  heads  of  golden  and  fragrant  bloom 
to  a  height  of  40  feet  in  twenty  years;  the  splendid 
magnolias,  grevillas,  araucarias,  cycads,  tree  ferns 
— the  list  of  semi-tropical  ornamentals  which  defies 
the  most  condensed  enumeration— and  the  citrus 
family  with  foliage  of  emerald  and  fruit  of  gold. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  mention  even  the  classes  of 
plants  which  contribute  to  the  diversity  and  beauty 
and  enter  into  the  distinctive  character  of  the  semi- 
tropicai  gardens  of  the  suburbans  of  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia. Take  all  the  foliage,  flowering  and  fruiting 
plants  which  are  grown  in  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperatures  at  the  north,  all  the  plants  of  the 
window  garden  and  nine-tenths  of  the  plants  which 
thrive  in  northern  gardens  and  orchards,  and  weave 
them  all  fitly  into  a  series  of  open  air  scenes  and 
some  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  resources  of 
the  California  suburban  planter. 

Amid  such  scenes  the  Californian  of  suburban  pro- 
clivities makes  his  home.  In  such  an  environment 
suburban  society  assumes  permanent  form.  In  the 
suburbs  of  San  Francisco  the  churches  and  schools 
recognize  no  superior  within  the  city  proper.  The 
universities  are  in  the  suburbs  and  the  throngs  of 
city  residents  attending  upon  them  reverse  the  usual 
course  of  night  and  morning  transit  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  metropolis.  Hourly  communica- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  half  hourly,  is  available  at  all 
times  except  from  1  to  ")  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Monthly  tickets  in  some  cases  carry  commuters  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  for  a  nickel.  Purchases  in 
the  city  are  delivered  free  at  the  doorstep  from  six 


to  twenty  miles  away.  So  appreciative  is  the  in- 
terest which  the  city  takes  in  its  suburban  regions, 
and  so  much  has  the  suburban  element  achieved  in 
its  own  behalf,  that  social  and  commercial  differences 
between  the  two  are  nearly  at  the  minimum.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  the  essential  difference,  the 
crowning  distinction  for  which  the  suburban  con- 
tends. 

These  characters  of  the  semi-tropical  suburb  are 
more  fully  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
than  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  yet  they  are  in 
process  of  development  in  regions  adjacent  to  all  the 
larger  cities  of  California.  Los  Angeles  stands  next 
to  the  metropolis  in  the  growth  of  delightful  sub- 
urban regions.  In  both  the  popularity  of  the  suburb 
is  clearly  due  to  the  semi-tropical  climate  which  con- 
stitutes the  winter  a  season  of  especial  open-air  ac- 
tivity and  makes  the  winter  travel  comfortable  and 
entertaining.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
California  suburbs  will  advance  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  but  more  abundantly.  This  growth 
may  somewhat  reduce  the  relative  standing  of  our 
larger  cities  when  compared  with  those  of  colder  cli- 
mates on  the  basis  of  resident  population,  but  this 
fact  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  it  is  remembered  that 
our  cities  are  likely  to  escape  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding and  a  dense  tenement-house  population. 
Californians  are  destined  to  be  a  pure  air  race  and 
health,  stature  and  physical  beauty  are  to  be  their 
distinguishing  characteristics,  more  and  more  clearly 
to  be  discerned  as  the  generations  advance.  The 
storage  battery  of  municipal  vigor  will  be  the  Cali- 
fornia suburbs,  and  their  actuating  force  is  the  cli- 
mate which  wins  for  them. 


The  Raisin  Combine  Solid. 


M.  Theodore  Kearney  of  Fresno,  president  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association,  has  issued  a  circular 
renewing  his  assurance  that  at  no  time  in  the  season 
will  the  association  sell  raisins  for  less  than  the  fig- 
ures printed  in  the  Rural  Press  of  Sept.  17th,  page 
198.  Such  a  guarantee  will  be  given  each  time  the 
price  is  advanced.  Mr.  Kearney  states  that  the 
value  of  this  guarantee  has  been  questioned  by  some; 
and,  after  consultation  with  its  legal  adviser,  he  can 
state  that  all  properties  and  moneys  of  the  associa- 
tion can  be  levied  upon  to  satisfy  judgments.  The 
raisin  crop  of  the  association  is  worth  over  three 
million  dollars,  and  when  passed  through  the 
stemmers  the  individual  crops  lose  their  iden- 
tity, are  pooled  and  become  the  property  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains  and  delay  in  curing  raisins, 
the  time  for  filling  orders  at  prices  cited  above  is 
extended  to  October  15tb.  The  rain  injured  less 
than  one-third  of  the  crop;  but  the  weather  is  again 
unfavorable,  and,  if  it  continues  so,  must  seriously 
reduce  the  crop.  No  rain-damaged  raisins  will  be 
packed  as  standard  goods.  Such  as  have  been  rained 
on,  but  are  not  seriously  injured,  will  be  packed  as 
"  Ungraded  Loose  Muscatels." 

The  association  has  secured  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  raisin  crop  of  California;  but  the  remainder, 
though  small,  is  being  used  to  cut  prices.  To  clear 
up  the  situation,  the  association  has  sent  out  agents 
to  buy  up  these  outside  crops  and  thus  relieve  the 
trade  from  the  annoyance  of  cut  prices. 


The  Sonoma  valley  wine  growers  maintain  their 
vintage  festivals  from  year  to  year.  This  year  they 
celebrated  with  a  home-made  Greek  drama,  which 
employed  much  classic  paraphernalia,  gods  and  god- 
desses, choruses,  Olympian  games,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  artistic  scenes  in  the  play  is  said  to  have  been 
where  Carola  besought  Venus  at  the  altar.  She  made 
her  libation  of  pure  wine  and  let  loose  two  white 
doves  as  offerings  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  About 
200  people  attended  the  affair  and  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. 

Now  that  San  Francisco  is  to  have  bituminous 
pavement  on  a  part  of  Market  street,  some  are  advo- 
cating the  use  of  a  new  rubber  and  steel  horse  shoe, 
which  is  calculated  not  only  to  preserve  the  pave- 
ments, but  to  do  away  with  noise  and  concussion  and 
to  expand  the  hoof,  thereby  adding  to  the  years  of 
an  animal's  usefulness.  It  is  claimed  that  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  such  shoes  have  been  generally 
adopted. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Winter  Apples  for  Elevations   in  Southern 
California. 

To  the  Editor: — Which,  in  your  judgment,  are 
the  best  winter  apples  to  plant  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  California  ?  Elevation,  5000  feet  ;  soil,  a 
dark,  rich  oak  loam,  of  granite  formation  ;  climate, 
20°  cooler  than  the  valleys  ;  average  mean  maximum 
temperature  for  summer  82°,  and  minimum  winter 
temperature  10°  ;  rainfall  is  30  inches  ;  snow  a  good 
part  of  the  winter,  and  an  abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation.  I  want  apples  of  heavy  production,  good 
quality,  good  keepers  and  good  sellers,  and  those 
that  will  be  permanent. — Planter,  San  Bernardino 
county. 

The  conditions  you  mention  favor  a  splendid  prod- 
uct of  winter  apples.  You  can  hardly  have  better 
guide  in  planting  at  the  elevation  you  mention  than 
the  successful  experience  of  the  Julian  growers  at 
similar  elevation  and  distance  from  the  sea.  They 
approve  the  following  late  keepers  and  good  sellers  : 
Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Smith's  Cider,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Rawles  Janet, 
Stone's  Eureka  and  Stark. 


Cross-Pollination  of  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  one  acre  of  Winter  Nelis 
pears.  Could  you  inform  me  what  variety  of  pear 
would  be  best  to  plant  amongst  them  to  pollinate 
them. — Orchardist,  Arroyo  Grande. 

It  s  not  possible  to  answer  your  question  exactly. 
It  is  probable  that  several  varieties  will  act  well  on 
the  Winter  Nelis.  It  is  not  demonstrated  yet  that 
the  Winter  Nelis  and  the  Bartlett,  both  of  which  are 
reported  self-sterile  upon  Eastern  experiments,  are 
so  in  this  State,  though  there  is  some  indication  of 
it — especially  with  the  Nelis.  But  though  a  variety 
be  self-sterile  it  may  cross-pollinate  another  variety 
and  possibly  the  common  association  of  these  two 
varieties  in  California  may  save  the  reputation  of 
both  of  them.  We  should  graft  in  Bartlett,  P. 
Barry,  Beurre  Easter,  Bosc,  Diel,  Flemish  Beauty 
or  Seckel  on  a  few  trees  at  considerable  distances 
apart  and  watch  for  results. 

Drying  Peaches  for  Southern  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  give  me  such  information 
as  you  have  about  peaches  for  drying  purposes,  giv- 
ing varieties  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  and  for 
this  section. — Reader,  Dalzura,  San  Diego  county. 

In  your  part  of  the  State  the  Muir  is  the  most 
popular  peach  for  drying.  Other  yellow  freestones, 
such  as  the  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Susquehanna 
and  Salway  are  also  used.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
State,  and  to  some  extent  at  the  south,  yellow 
cling  peaches  are  also  used  for  drying,  as  with  a 
proper  knife  the  pit  can  be  readily  removed,  and  the 
cling  peach  is  solid  and  "dries  heavy,"  as  the  saying 
is.  Seller's  Golden  Cling,  Orange  Cling  and  Lemon 
Cling  are  especially  favored  in  your  part  of  the 
State.  The  Yellow  Tuscany  and  Phillips  Cling  are 
coming  into  prominence.  All  these  yellow  clings  are 
also  popular  with  canners. 

Loss  of  Stock  From  Feeding  Sorghum. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  see  that  your  readers  are  hav- 
ing trouble  with  second  growth  sorghum  and  think 
it  may  be  poisonous.  From  my  long  experience  of 
feeding  to  fine  Jersey  cows,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  not  poison  but  the  unlimited  quantity  given  to  the 
hungry  cow  which  produces  death.  Green  oats  and 
corn,  in  unlimited  quantities,  will  produce  the  same 
result.  I  have  fed  sorghum  in  small  quantities  daily 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  have  never  had  any- 
thing but  the  very  best  of  results  from  it.  It  is  a 
fine  food  for  the  cow. — J.  W.  Clark,  Huntsville, 
Texas. 

This  agrees  with  the  widest  experience.  Excess 
of  feed  and  sudden  turn  from  dry  feed  to  rank  Jsor- 
ghum  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  stock. 

A  Host  of  Names. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  new 
variety  of  bean — at  least  to  me.  A  friend  of  mine 
sent  me  a  few  seeds  late  last  spring,  and,  conse- 
quently, but  few  will  mature  this  season.  The  vines 
are  still  blooming  and  are  full  of  young  pods,  such  as 
I  send  enclosed.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of 
them  and  if  many  are  grown  in  this  State  ? 

I  also  send  three  "Spanish  peas."  We  use  them 
here  for  coffee.   Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  them  ? 

I  also  send  four  "Russian  lentils."  I  would  like  to 
know  the  right  name  for  them,  also.  I  planted  one 
of  these  in  my  garden  while  I  was  clerk  at  Round 


Valley  Indian  roservation,  in  Mendocino  county,  and 
got  403.  I  planted  them  the  next  season  and  got  108 
pounds.  They  are  as  hardy  as  the  common  field 
pod. 

I  also  send  a  flower  from  a  bush  in  my  yard.  It  has 
been  in  bloom,  I  think,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two 
months.  I  will  be  very  thankful  if  you  will  give  me 
the  name  of  that,  also.  —  Ira  W.  Adams,  Calistoga. 

The  bean  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  cow-peas 
— which  are  all  beans.  There  are  said  to  be  sixty 
or  seventy  of  these  varieties,  some  flat  from  crowd- 
ing in  the  pod,  some  kidney-shaped.  Yours  is  one  of 
the  latter,  but  what  one  we  cannot  tell.  The  cow 
peas  grow  quite  well  in  the  frostless  season  of  Cali- 
fornia if  they  have  plenty  of  moisture.  They  are  not 
largely  grown  because  they  do  not  like  either  frost 
or  drouth. 

The  "  Spanish  pea"  you  use  for  coffee  is  the  chick 
pea  (Cicer  arietinum).  It  has  been  falsely  paraded  as 
a  native  of  Idaho  and  sold  as  the  coffee  pea.  It  may 
serve  such  a  purpose  for  those  who  like  that  kind  of 
coffee. 

Your  "  Russian  lentils  "  might  as  well  go  by  that 
name  as  any  other.  We  take  it  to  be  the  large  pale 
lentil  which  is  widely  grown  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  has  a  group  of  local  names. 

The  flower  is  the  bloom  of  the  very  showy  shrub 
C<esalpinia  Gilliesii,  or  Pol.nciana  Gilliesii,  or,  as  it  has 
been  mistakenly  called  in  this  State  for  some  time, 
Poinciana  pulchcrrima.  Its  peculiar  small  pinnate 
leaves  and  its  gorgeous  yellow  flowers,  with  red 
anthers  borne  upon  red  pedicels,  an  inch  or  more 
beyond  the  petals,  make  it  a  very  striking  plant. 
It  can  be  seen  in  gardens  all  over  the  State. 

Dying  Back  of  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  information  regard- 
ing the  dying  back  of  cherry  trees  ?  I  notice  in 
many  orchards  dying  limbs  and  limbs  that  have  been 
cut  off.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference 
about  the  moisture,  as  it  occurs  every  year.  This 
year  there  are  no  more  than  usual,  and  I  have  just 
finished  going  over  my  cherries,  taking  out  the  dead 
wood  and  trimming  somewhat.  Is  it  advisable  to 
prune  cherry  trees  as  other  trees  are  pruned  ?  I 
am  told  by  my  neighbors  that  this  dying  back  on  the 
cherries  is  something  they  are  unable  to  account  for 
and  I  am  sure  my  orchard  is  not  alone.  Our  soil  is 
regarded  as  fine  and  choice  and  in  the  best  belt  in 
the  valley,  lying  about  in  the  center — if  anything 
nearer  the  Santa  Cruz  range,  about  four  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  San  Jose  and  two  miles  east  from  Camp- 
bell ;  is  a  clay  loam,  as  some  call  it,  no  adobe,  rather 
light  in  color,  and  the  lumps  easily  disintegrate. 
Water  is  at  an  average  depth  of  about  60  to  70  feet. 
There  is  no  wet  land  whatever,  so  called,  and  soil 
easily  drained  in  wet  weather. — Fruit  Grower, 
Campbells. 

The  dying  back  of  the  cherry  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  all  regions,  and  the  immediate  cause  thereof 
is  not  known.  It  is  apparently  sometimes  a  root 
trouble,  as  is  the  dying  back  of  other  fruit  trees, 
but  it  also  occurs,  probably,  from  causes  not  con- 
nected with  the  root.  Early  vegetative  activity  in 
the  branch,  followed  by  frost,  seems  also  to  occasion 
die-back  in  some  cases.  Fortunately,  there  can  be 
an  occurrence  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  tree, 
though  it  is  sometimes  and  in  some  places  destruct- 
ive to  the  tree  in  the  end.  The  only  treatment  is 
removal  of  the  affected  wood,  and  if  this  can  be  done 
during  the  growing  season,  as  soon  as  signs  of  injury 
appear,  it  is  all  the  better. 

The  pruning  of  the  cherry  after  the  shape  is 
formed  should  be  chiefly  to  retain  good  shape  or  to 
remove  conflicting  branches.  The  tree  should  not 
be  regularly  cut  back,  as  the  peach  and  apricot  are. 
The  system  of  pruning  for  the  prune  and  cherry  are 
similar,  except  that  the  prune  usually  needs  more 
thinning  out  of  surplus  branches. 

Sowing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  advisable  to  sow  alfalfa  seed 
with  a  seed  drill,  running  it  down  the  spouts,  the 
same  as  wheat  or  other  grain  ?  To  what  depth 
should  it  be  sown  in  a  dry  climate  ?  Can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  a  seeder,  and  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, that  will  sow  alfalfa  seed  in  drills  ? — L.  H. 
Denny,  Gridley. 

Alfalfa  seed  must  be  very  slightly  covered  to  se- 
cure even  germination  and  a  good  stand  in  the 
ground.  Any  seed  drill  that  we  ever  saw  would  have 
a  tendency  to  bury  it  too  deeply  in  the  earth.  Even 
covering  the  seed  with  an  ordinary  harrow  is  apt  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Consequently,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  get  the  ground  in  good  condition, 


smooth  the  suface  and  broadcast  the  seed.  Then  run 
over  with  a  very  light  brush  drag,  made  of  brush  cut 
from  trees.  This  just  displaces  the  soil  sufficiently 
to  give  the  alfalfa  a  very  fine  covering.  Of  course, 
in  a  very  dry  region  it  would  be  advisable  to  cover 
the  seed  a  little  tmre,  but  nothing  like  the  covering 
which  is  given  to  a  large  seed  like  wheat.  There  are 
mechanical  devices  for  broadcasting  alfalfa  and  other 
small  seeds,  but  most  seed  is  scattered  by  hand,  and 
a  practiced  sower  will  do  it  very  evenly. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Oct.  3,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

The  recent  rains  caused  but  little  injury  to  the 
fruit  crop,  as  ample  warning  had  been  given,  and  a 
large  yield  of  ra'sins  is  expected.  Slight  damage 
was  done  to  hay,  but  grain  and  pasturage  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  com- 
menced, and  an  unusually  large  acreage  of  grain  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  probable.  Light  frost  oc- 
curred in  Yuba  county,  causing  slight  injury  to  ten- 
der vegetables.  There  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow  on 
the  mountains.  Oranges  are  making  satisfactory 
growth  in  southern  California  and  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  The  walnut  crop  was  considerably  injured  by 
the  hot,  dry  summer. 

Tehama —Crops  nearly  all  gathered.  Soil  in  good  condition  for 
plowing 

Buite  —  Crops  not  injured  by  rain.  Oranges  are  not  looking  well; 
large  yield  expected. 

Glenn  — Rain  has  started  grain  and  improved  pasturage. 

Yuba.— Very  little  damage  to  fruit  from  recent  rains.  Sweet 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  slightly  injured  by  frost  at  Wheat- 
land. 

Suttek. — Very  unfavorable  for  raisins  and  rigs. 
Colusa. — Light  rains  caused  no  damage  to  crops. 
Yolo.— Grapes  somewhat  damaged  by  last  rain.   Grain  seeding 
has  commenced. 

Sacramento.— Ranchers  harrowing  and  seeding.  Some  hay  was 
damaged  by  rain,  but  the  storm  did  more  good  than  harm. 

Placer.— Late  fruit  nearly  all  gathered. 

El  Dorado.— No  damage  from  rain. 
■    San  Joaquin.— Rain  has  been  very  beneficial.   Grain  sowing  has 
commenced;  large  acreage  probable. 

Calaveras.— Weather  favorable  for  ranch  work.  No  damage  from 
rain. 

Stanislaus —No  damage  to  grapes  or  hay  from  rain.  Plowing 
has  commenced.    Grain  acreage  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 

Merced. — Corn  husking  commenced;  good  crop.  Plowing  and 
seeding  in  progress;  summer-sown  grain  is  coming  up. 

Madera.— Light  showers  and  cool  weather.   Grain  is  coming  up. 

Fresno  — Raisin  growers  had  ample  warning  of  rain  and  damage 
was  slight,  except  where  paper  trays  were  used;  plowing  has  com- 
menced; hay  somewhat  damaged;  oranges  and  figs  will  yield  a  good 
crop. 

Tulare  — Rain  was  beneficial  in  some  sections,  but  damaged 
grapes  and  hay  at  Dinuba.  Light  frost  at  Porterville  Sunday ;  no 
damage.   Farmers  are  plowing. 

Kings.— Raisins  on  trays  were  somewhat  damaged  by  rain,  but, 
with  favorable  weather,  the  loss  will  be  small;  pasturage  greatly 
benefited;  seeding  commenced. 

Kern.  — Raisin  drying  retarded  by  rain  and  cool  weather;  not 
much  damage  by  rain 

Inyo.— Crops  nearly  all  gathered.  Rain  has  been  very  bene  cial. 
Mountains  were  covered  with  snow  last  week. 

Humboldt.— Pasturage  benefited  by  rain.  Apples  are  ripening 
slowly;  pears  plentiful. 

Lake.— Not  much  damage  by  rain  except  to  prunes  on  trays. 

Sonoma.— Grapes  and  other  fruit  somewhat  damaged  by  rain. 
Fair  crop  of  apples. 

Napa.— Occasional  rains  caused  little  damage  to  fruit.  Grapes 
ripened  rapidly.    Good  crop  of  grain. 

Contra  Costa  — No  damage  to  grapes  from  early  rain  and  crop  is 
fair. 

Alameda.— Late  peaches  nearly  all  gathered.  Grape  and  tomato 
crop  will  be  light, 

San  Mateo.— Rain  did  no  injury  except  to  bean  crop. 

Santa  Clara.— The  rain  has  retarded  fruit  drying,  but  has  not 
injured  grape  crop  materially  and  has  been  beneficial  to  sugar  beets 
and  paslura'ge. 

Santa  Cruz.— Heavy  rains  Saturday  and  Sunday;  probably  some 
injury  to  grapes. 
San  Benito.— Crops  nearly  all  gathered. 

Monterey.— Weather  cool  and  cloudy.  No  change  in  crop  condi- 
tions. 

San  Luis  Obispo  — Fruit  and  bean  crop  in  good  condition.  No 
damage  from  rain  and  more  is  needed. 

Santa  Barbara.— In  the  Santa  Ynez  valley  2.25  inches  of  rain 
thoroughly  soaked  the  ground  and  greatly  benefited  pasturage. 
Plowing  has  commenced. 

Ventura.— No  damage  to  walnuts  by  rain,  and  beans  were  but 
slightly  injured. 

Los  Angeles.— Walnuts  badly  injured  by  the  heat.  Orange  pros- 
pects are  improving.  Light  rains  in  some  sections  benefited  grow- 
ing crops.    Grape  crop  light. 

San  Bernardino— Cool  weather  with  light  showers.  Orange 
crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  estimated. 

Orange— Very  light  rain,  but  water  for  irrigation  is  increasing. 
Hot  weather  damaged  walnuts. 

Riverside.— Cool  and  clear.  No  rain.  Fruit  drying  retarded  by 
fogs.   Oranges  maturing  satisfactorily. 

San  Diego  —Light  rains  caused  little  or  no  damage.  Raisin  dry- 
ing retarded  by  cool,  cloudy  weather.  Oranges  are  growing  finely. 
Bartlett  pears  and  apples  not  as  good  as  last  year. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total     Rainfall  1 
for  the  Week. . .  j 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

1.54 

2  60 

1.30 

1.85 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.08 

.75 

.23 

.91 

42 

82 

.34 

.70 

.17 

.46 

44 

82 

.24 

1.30 

.10 

.46 

50 

68 

.02 

.92 

.54 

.35 

41 

78 

.00 

.20 

.00 

38 

82 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.02 

.22 

.07 

.74 

10 

82 

.02 

.02 

.20 

.20 

48 

78 

.00 

.07 

.05 

.19 

52 

72 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.71 

54 

98 

The  Pomological  Society  of  Southern  California 
will  hold  a  session  in  Covina  in  November. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Value  of  the  Silo. 


By  G.  W.  Gaston  of  Two  Rock,  Sonoma  county,   at  the 
University  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  returns  from  our 
dairies,  by  decreasing  the  cost  of  feeding,  is  of  vast 
importance  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  thus  realize  that 
we  are  compelled  to  spend  considerable  time,  or,  at 
least,  we  ought  to,  in  trying  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  we  can  furnish  a  cheaper  food  than  we 
have  been  depending  on  in  years  gone  by,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  lower  prices  re- 
ceived for  our  dairy  products,  and  still  have  profit 
therefrom.  It  now  seems  that  the  use  of  the  silo 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  want.  The  invention 
of  the  silo,  or  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  it, 
dates  back  many  generations,  but  little  attention 
has  been  given  this  process  of  preserving  feed  until 
of  late  years,  probably  because  we  were  not  so  much 
in  need  of  this  new  method,  and  partly  because  we, 
as  a  people,  (and  by  this  I  mean  farmers),  are  not  as 
progressive  as  we  might  be  and  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept any  new  idea  until  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by 
our  own  necessities. 

History  of  the  Silo. — From  what  I  can  learn,  a  great 
many  of  the  first  silos  used  in  the  United  States 
were  by  farmers  who  were  compelled  to  seek  some 
means  of  preserving  feed  to  meet  a  failure  of  crops 
caused  by  drouth  or  some  other  way.  They  knew 
the  principle  was  all  right,  because  it  had  been  used 
successfully  in  some  of  the  European  countries. 
From  the  provinces  around  the  Baltic  sea  and  in 
Sweden  come  reliable  accounts  of  pits  filled  with 
summer  grasses  and  preserved  grain  for  winter 
feeding.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  that  the  pit  silo  became  common  in  Europe, 
when  the  introduction  of  sugar-beet  factories  gave 
to  the  beet  growers  a  by-product  in  the  form  of  beet 
pulp,  which  was  ensilaged  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground. 
These  first  silos  were  simply  holes  or  trenches  dug 
in  the  ground,  and  were  properly  drained  to  keep 
out  the  water.  They  were  covered,  after  filling,  with 
a  heavy  coating  of  earth  to  keep  them  dry  and  air- 
tight. 

The  first  American  silo  was  built  in  1876  by  Mr. 
F.  Morris  of  Maryland.  From  the  beginning  farm- 
ers began  to  appreciate  the  benefit  that  might  ac- 
crue from  the  use  of  them,  and  in  consequence  there- 
of, in  1897,  according  to  statistics,  there  were  75,000 
silos  filled  in  the  United  States.  Just  think  of  the 
rapid  growth  in  twenty-one  years,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  will  not  increase  much 
faster  in  the  next  twenty-one  years,  unless  we  learn 
of  some  better  way  of  preserving  the  food  in  succu- 
lent condition.  In  the  silo  we  have  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  feed  for  cows  in  almost  a  summer  condition, 
and  I  believe  no  one  who  has  ever  had  a  silo  is  likely 
to  try  following  dairying  without  it. 

Construction  of  Silos. — The  manner  of  constructing 
silos  has  also  been  very  much  improved  in  the  last 
few  years."  They  are  now  built  in  all  forms,  shapes 
and  sizes  and  of  different  kinds  of  material.  We  all 
admit  that  cows  will  do  better  on  green  food;  there- 
fore, the  nearer  we  can  come  to  preserving  the  food 
green  the  nearer  we  are  to  perfect  food,  and,  from 
experience,  the  silo  attains  nearer  this  than  any  other 
known  way.  The  principle  of  the  silo  is  the  same  as 
that  of  canning  fruit;  therefore,  filling  a  silo  with 
green  food  is  nothing  more  than  curing  it  for  future 
use. 

Why  is  the  Silo  Profitable  f — Knowing  by  experi- 
ence that  we  can  successfully  preserve  the  feed  by 
the  use  of  the  silo,  let  us  see  why  it  is  so  profitable  to 
dairymen  : 

First,  the  cheapness  of  the  feed.  Speaking  of 
our  own  lands  in  this  vicinity  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion, let  us  draw  some  conclusions  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison. Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  we 
did  not  have  to  give  the  question  of  feed  a  second 
thought,  as  our  pastures  were  then  good,  and  the 
prices  of  dairy  products  higher,  and  there  was  a 
sufficient  profit  realized  from  dairying  to  pay  for 
amount  invested.  But  that  time  is  past.  By  con- 
stantly pasturing  and  tramping  our  lands,  without 
adding  anything  in  the  way  of  fertilizer,  we  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  richness  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
consequently,  they  do  not  afiord  the  pasture  they 
formerly  did,  and  we  are  forced  to  raise  some  feed  to 
help  through  the  winter  months.  Heretofore  this 
feed  has  mostly  been  hay. 

Hay  and  Silage. — Now,  let  us  make  a  comparison 
of  hay  and  ensilage:  Dairymen  now  mostly  figure  on 
a  ton  of  hay  to  a  cow  for  winter  feeding,  if  they  milk 
at  all  in  winter.  As  I  figure  from  my  own  experi- 
ence in  feeding  and  raising  feed,  it  takes  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  of  land  to  produce  one  ton  of  hay 
under  ordinary  farming,  taking  one  season  with 
another.  An  ordinary  cow  will  consume  twenty-five 
pounds  of  hay  a  day,  giving  her  what  she  wants  to 
eat.  One  ton,  at  this  rate,  will  feed  a  cow  eighty 
days. 

We  can  figure  on  ordinary  land  raising  from  seven 
to  ten  tons  of  good  ensilage  corn  to  the  acre.  Take 


the  lowest  estimate — seven  tons — and  see  what  we 
have  :  Two-thirds  of  an  acre — the  amount  required 
to  raise  a  ton  of  hay — will  produce  4&  tons  of  ensilage 
corn.  Allowing  a  cow  to  eat  fifty  pounds  of  ensilage 
a  day,  which  is  all  she  will  eat,  the  4H  tons  will  feed 
186  days,  against  the  80  days'  feed  from  hay  from  the 
same  amount  of  land.  This  is  a  gain  of  106  days' 
feed,  or,  in  other  words,  a  gain  of  2i  times  as  much 
feed  in  favor  of  ensilage  corn.  But,  some  say,  the 
ensilage  costs  more  to  harvest  and  prepare  for  feed 
than  the  hay;  but  the  extra  expense  is  in  no  way 
comparable  with  the  extra  amount  of  feed  obtained. 

The  above  comparison  is  drawn  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  making  hay  and  ensilage  and  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  same. 

Silage  and  Bran. — During  the  winter,  from  Dec. 
1st  to  Feb.  1st,  I  fed  my  cows  forty  pounds  of  en- 
silage and  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  bran  per  day,  and 
no  other  feed  in  connection  with  this.  I  kept  them 
from  running  in  the  pasture  field  by  shutting  them 
in  a  lot,  where  they  could  get  plenty  of  water,  but 
no  feed  except  ensilage  and  bran,  and  they  milked 
full  twenty  pounds  of  milk  to  a  cow  and  kept 
sleek  and  fat,  as  all  my  neighbors  will  verify.  Part 
of  the  cows  milked  were  strippers  and  part  fresh 
cows. 

Fertility  of  the  Land. — Another  advantage  is  that 
the  land  on  most  of  our  farms  has  been  farmed  so 
continuously  and  is  becoming  somewhat  exhausted 
for  the  want  of  fertilizers,  that  to  obtain  good  crops 
we  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  rotary  system  of  crops 
or  else  resort  to  summer-fallowing. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  of  late  years  to  fol- 
low our  grain  crop  with  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  then 
the  following  season  the  potato  land  will  produce 
about  double  the  crop  of  grain  it  would  had  it  been 
put  in  grain  year  after  year.  As  the  time  has  come 
when  there  is  not  much  dependence  to  be  placed  in  a 
potato  crop,  as  regards  income,  farmers  will  have 
to  resort  to  some  other  summer  crop.  If  we  plant 
corn  as  a  summer  crop,  we  will  have  the  corn  for  en- 
silage, and  at  the  same  time  prepare  our  land  that 
we  may  expect  double  the  grain  or  hay  crop  the 
next  year  that  we  would  have  had  otherwise. 

Can  Carry  More  Stock. — Before  I  built  my  silo  I 
used  to  keep  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  head  of 
cows,  with  no  young  stock,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
pasture  land,  would  put  up  considerable  hay  for 
them.  Now,  by  putting  the  same  amount  of  land  re- 
quired to  raise  hay  into  corn,  I  am  enabled  to  keep 
twenty-five  head  of  cows  and  some  young  stock  on 
the  same  land — an  increase  of  fully  one-half  and  with 
very  little  more  expense. 

Other  Advantages  of  the  Silo. — The  silo  requires 
very  little  space,  as  compared  with  barns  for  hay. 
The  space  required  to  store  a  ton  of  hay  will  store 
ten  tons  of  ensilage. 

Another  great  advantage  is  that  we  can  have  our 
cows  milking  during  the  winter  months,  when  butter 
is  a  good  price,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them 
sleek  and  fat  and  in  good  condition  when  spring  feed 
comes.  By  this  arrangement  we  will  be  able  to  milk 
our  cows  ten  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  six  or 
eight,  as  we  formerly  did  without  the  use  of  winter 
feed. 

Rations. — The  above  statements  are  entirely  from 
my  own  experience,  but  I  have  learned  from  reading 
that  by  studying  and  finding  exactly,  or  nearly  so, 
how  to  feed  to  obtain  a  balanced  ration,  I  can  obtain 
much  better  results  than  I  have.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  in  two  or  three  years  hence  I  will 
be  able  to  keep  twice  the  amount  of  stock  I  am  now 
keeping  on  the  same  number  of  acres  of  land. 

Does  Silage  Pay  f — In  conclusion  we  might  ask  this 
question  :  Does  the  silo  and  ensilage  pay  as  regards 
dairy  production?  I  emphatically  say  yes.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  labor  required 
to  produce  and  preserve  an  acre  of  ensilage,  but  the 
extra  expense  is  in  no  way  comparable  with  the  ex- 
tra production,  as  I  have  before  shown  by  example. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  tell  you  what  my  cows 
did  in  the  way  of  butter  production  in  one  year,  as 
taken  from  the  creamery  book,  because  you  might 
say  I  was  an  ensilage  crank  or  was  somewhat  given 
to  exaggeration.  But  I  will  say  this  much:  that  my 
cows  returned  me  more  per  head  by  more  than  one- 
third  since  I  went  to  feeding  ensilage  than  they  did 
before.  I  can  also  say  that,  from  my  experience  with 
ensilage,  I  can  confirm  all  the  good  things  that  have 
been  said  about  it.  It  is  practical  for  the  large 
farmer,  practical  for  the  small  farmer,  practical  for 
the  rich  farmer,  and  the  poor  farmer  has  no  business 
to  try  to  get  along  and  keep  stock  without  a  silo. 

In  speaking  of  ensilage,  we  speak  of  fodder  corn 
as  ensilage — not  that  it  is  the  only  crop  that  can  be 
siloed,  but  because  it  is  the  most  important  crop 
that  we  can  raise  the  best  and  in  the  largest  quanti- 
ties. I  think  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  feeding  value 
of  corn  to  put  it  into  the  silo ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  makes  the  feeding  value  better,  but  it  does 
preserve  all  the  feeding  value  in  the  most  economical 
manner  possible,  because  it  puts  it  in  a  condition  to 
be  fed  out  to  stock  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  ensilage 
is  an  economical  and  profitable  feed  for  the  farmer 
to  use.  I  know  that  some  people  are  very  much 
prejudiced  against  the  silo,  but  there  are  now  sev- 
eral in  successful  use  in  this  valley,  and  several  more 


being  built  this  year,  and,  I  think,  of  those  who  have 
used  the  feed,  there  is  not  one  but  will  bear  me  out 
in  all  I  have  said. 


Shredding  Corn  Fodder. 


Mr.  D.  Gemmell  of  Clearwater,  Los  Angeles 
county,  recently  gave,  at  a  dairy  meeting  at  that 
place,  his  experience  of  the  value  of  shredding  corn 
fodder. 

The  Energy  of  the  Cow. — Did  you  ever  contemplate 
a  cow  struggling  with  a  big,  dry  cornstalk  ?  Did 
you  notice  the  injured,  distressed  look  on  her  face  ? 
If  that  cow  could  speak  she  would  say,  "You  need 
not  expect  me  to  make  much  milk  out  of  this  stuff." 

The  energy  that  cow  is  expending  over  her  dry 
cornstalk  could  be  put  to  much  better  and  more 
profitable  use.  A  cow  is  possessed  of  just  so  much 
energy,  and  the  more  she  expends  in  masticating, 
digesting  and  assimilating  that  food  the  less  energy 
she  has  left  to  devote  to  the  secretion  of  milk;  hence 
the  necessity  of  preparing  her  food  in  such  a  way 
that  will  require  the  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
cow  to  produce  milk. 

Shredding  Better  Than  Cutting. — That  cow,  wrest- 
ling with  the  dry  cornstalk  was  shredding  it.  In 
feeding  dry  fodder,  it  should  be  either  cut  or  shred- 
ded, and  I  believe  the  latter  is  just  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  former. 

I  have  looked  into  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and, 
taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  tough,  fibrous  fodders  such 
as  sorghum,  corn,  Egyptian  and  Kaffir  corn,  millet, 
etc.,  would  be  easier  digested  when  shredded  than 
by  straight  cutting.  By  shredding,  the  nutritious 
parts  are  separated  from  the  dry,  fibrous,  hence  the 
mass  is  easier  of  digestion.  The  straight  cut  is  apt 
to  be  swallowed  whole  and  is  therefore  harder  to 
digest. 

Feeding  Such  Fodder. — All  kinds  of  forage,  when 
harvested  at  the  right  time,  cured  nicely  and  not  let 
stand  too  long  in  the  field,  is  but  little  behind  silage 
in  value  if  properly  prepared.  Cut,  or  shred  it  and 
wait  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  feeding. 
A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  large  feed  box 
that  will  hold  enough  for  two  feeds,  or  better  yet, 
have  two  such  boxes.  Place  the  fodder  in  these  in 
layers,  sprinkling  with  water  until  pretty  wet;  then 
press  down,  cover  with  sacks  and  leave.  It  wiil  go 
through  a  sweating  process,  heat  and  get  more  di- 
gestible. This  will  be  greatly  improved  if  you  will 
sprinkle  each  layer  with  meal,  bran,  or  both.  This 
will  adhere  to  the  wet  fodder  and  make  a  very  pala- 
table food. 

Cutting  and  Curing. — The  best  time  to  cut  this  corn 
fodder  is  when  the  ears  are  ripe,  as  the  stalk  then 
contains  all  the  nutriment.  The  question  will  be 
asked,  "What  are  the  indications  of  the  proper  time 
to  cut  corn  ?  "  In  my  opinion  the  best  time  is  when 
you  would  to  separate  ears  from  stalk.  This  is 
when  the  grain  is  a  little  dented  and  past  the  glazed 
state,  the  stalk  is  all  green,  but  the  leaves  are 
mostly  dry  except  a  few  at  the  top.  At  this  stage, 
if  left  uncut  a  few  days,  it  will  deteriorate  the  value 
of  the  fodder  without  any  compensating  gain  to  the 
ear. 

Where  the  fodder  is  shocked,  I  would  make  the 
shocks  as  large  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  as  few 
leaves  exposed  to  the  air.  There  is  danger  of  mould- 
ing in  our  dry  California  climate,  and  it  can  be 
hauled  to  the  stock  as  soon  as  the  ear  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  husk. 

Creameries  of  Humboldt  County. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Kellogg,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Eureka,  for  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  creameries  now  in  operation  in  Hum- 
boldt county: 

Secretary  or 

PoKtoffice.  Name.  Manager.  Ownership. 

Alton   Alton   F.W.Luther  Joint  Stock. 

Areata  Areata  J.  G.  Dolson  Joint  St  ck. 

Areata  Harpst  &  Spring  .  Harpst  &  Spring  Private. 

Areata  John  Silva  Private. 

Blue  Lake  Blue  Lake  Soren  Petersen  Joint  Stock. 

Dows  Prairie  I.  Minor  Private. 

Eureka  Bay  View  S.  S.  Loveren  Private 

Eureka  Elk  River  C.  E.  Sacchi  Private. 

Eureka  Eureka  S.  F.  Pine  Private. 

Ferndale   Capital  W.  Braustetter  Private. 

Ferndale  Crown   Peter  Frye  Pri  vate . 

Ferndale  Excelsior  Jas.  Nissen  Joint  Stock. 

Ferndale  Ferndale  L.  Petersen  Co-operative. 

Ferndale  Humboldt  F.  Hanley  Joint  Stock. 

Ferndale  Mazzepa  Russ  &  Sons  Private. 

Ferndale  Occidental  Jno.  Hanson   Private. 

Ferndale  Star  F.  W.  Andreason  Pivate. 

Ferndale  O.  Andreason  Private. 

Ferndale  Nell  Frlel  Private. 

Grizzly  Bluff  .  Grizzly  Bluff  J.  Davenport  Joint  Stock. 

Hydesville  Hvdesville  .  ...E.  T  Foss  Joint  Stock 

Loleta  Diamond  Spring  . .  .Fred  D.  Smith   Joint  Stock. 

Loleta  Loleta  Joe  Moranda  Private. 

Loleta  Ocean  L.  Wolf  Private. 

Loleta  .   P iclflc  Corn.  Rasmussen  Private. 

Loleta  Red  Poll  J.  E.  Holmes  Joint  Stock. 

Orick  Robeit  Swan  Private. 

Petrolia  Petrolia  Jas.  Hart    Joint  Stock. 

Port  Kenyon  . .  .Riverside  — .  Madsen  Private. 

Uohnerville  .  .  Gilt  Edge  Jas.  Boyce  Private. 

Scotia   ...Scotia  P.  L.Co  Private. 

Waddington  .  ..Eel  River   Chas  Decarli  Joint  Stock. 


Points  on  Alfalfa  Sowing. 


Mr.  B.  Walton  of  Compton,  Los  Angeles  county, 
who  has  written  many  good  things  on  alfalfa  grow- 
ing, gives  the  following  hints  for  fall  sowing  of  al- 
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falfa:  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  any  ground  that 
can  be  plowed,  and  it  should  be  done  so  that  the 
dead-furrows  would  furnish  ample  drainage  in  wet 
times.  If  water  stands  on  alfalfa  or  around  the 
roots  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  rot  off  and 
poor  crops  follow  the  next  season. 

If  the  fields  are  not  a  very  good  stand,  or  are 
badly  seeded  to  foxtail,  it  should  be  sown  thickly 
with  barley  and  well  harrowed  with  a  sharp  harrow 
before  the  rain  falls.  Ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  may 
be  sown  along  with  the  barley  to  advantage.  By 
this  means  you  will  get  a  large  crop  of  mixed  hay 
and  smother  the  foxtail.  Not  less  than  100  pounds 
of  barley  should  be  sown. 

If  the  crop  is  at  all  scattering  and  not  too  badly 
seeded  with  foxtail  or  weeds,  it  should  be  sown  with 
alfalfa  and  harrowed  thoroughly  with  a  freshly 
sharpened  harrow.  If  you  have  sown  alfalfa  the  last 
season,  and  the  stand  is  not  as  good  as  you  like,  do 
not  plow  it  up,  but  resow  and  harrow. 

By  following  this  course  I  have  even  got  a  stand 
on  patches  of  salt  grass,  where  the  land  was  suitable 
for  alfalfa.  But  it  must  be  sown  before  the  rain 
comes,  then  with  the  assistance  of  the  leaves  making 
a  mulch  for  the  seed,  you  may  hope  for  good  results. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Extermination  of  Weeds. 

So  much  of  the  farmer's  time  and  labor  is  spent 
in  the  repression  of  weeds  that  some  general  rules 
in  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  such  work 
should  be  done  to  the  best  advantage,  may  fitly  be 
given. 

Annual  Weeds,  or  those  which  mature  their  seed 
the  first  year,  are  on  the  whole  the  most  easily  gotten 
rid  of,  provided  the  fixed  policy  of  never  allowing  a 
single  plant  to  go  to  seed  is  rigorously  adhered  to. 
It  is  palpable  that  as  a  rule  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  destroy  a  young  plant,  than  an  old  one  with  deep 
roots;  and  as  the  young  plant  is  certain  to  grow  old 
if  let  alone,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  left 
on  the  ground  longer  than  may  be  advisable  to  insure 
the  sprouting  of  all  the  seeds  likely  to  come  up  at 
one  time,  so  as  to  take  them  all  in  one  operation. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  farmers  say  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  plow  or  cultivate  to  destroy  little 
seedlings;  also,  that  in  California  the  little  "summer 
weeds  "  do  no  harm.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
little  summer  weeds  that  keep  the  ground  re-seeded 
every  season;  the  little  wheels  of  bur  clover,  knot- 
grass, Napa  thistle,  pigweed,  and  alfileria  that  lie 
close  to  the  ground  in  summer  and  seem  too  insignifi- 
cant to  worry  about,  are  the  most  prolific  in  seed  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  multitude  of  plantlets  that 
spring  up  immediately  after  the  first  rains.  In  no 
case  is  the  adage  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
more  literally  true  than  in  regard  to  these  insignifi- 
cant summer  weeds.  But  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
the  average  foreman  that  the  greensward  which  is 
thus  brought  out  and  which  he  frequently  cannot 
touch  in  time  on  account  of  wet  weather  or  because 
the  vines  have  not  yet  been  pruned,  results  mainly 
from  the  neglect  of  a  cultivation  after  the  last  rain, 
and  some  supplementary  hoeing. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  all  but  the  very 
smallest  seeds  can  maintain  their  vitality  for  several 
years  if  buried  at  some  depth,  even  annuals  cannot 
always  be  exterminated  by  destroying  the  seedlings 
during  a  single  season  only.  Especially  in  adobe 
soils  that  crack  open  in  summer,  such  seeds  as  mus- 
tard and  pigweed  will  maintain  themselves  intact  in 
the  depths  of  the  soil,  to  vex  the  farmer  by  an  un- 
expected reappearance  when  brought  near  the  sur- 
face again  by  the  plow. 

Perennial  Weeds,  like  morning  glory;  wild  helio- 
trope, seashore  verbena,  milk  weed,  Johnson  grass, 
Bermuda,  and  salt  or  alkali  grass,  etc.,  can  be  ef- 
fectually extirpated  by  a  simple  process  followed 
out  faithfully  for  one  season  at  least:  The  tops  or 
sprouts  must  be  cut  continuously  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
before  they  have  had  time  to  strengthen  the  roots 
or  rootstocks  by  putting  out  green  leaves;  thus  ex- 
hausting the  nourishment  stored  in  the  subterranean 
vegetation,  in  the  vain  efforts  to  reach  the  sunlight. 

In  cultivated  ground  this  can  best  be  done  by 
means  of  sharp  "duck-foot"  weed  cutter  or  culti- 
vator, run  2  or  3  inches  deep  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  supplemented  by  the  hoe  where  the 
cutter  cannot  reach,  as  in  orchards  and  vineyards. 
It  is  essential  that  the  tool  be  kept  well  sharpened,  for 
otherwise  it  will  drag  and  tear  instead  of  cutting 
the  stems,  and  the  dragged  stems  will  recover, 
while  each  piece  torn  off  will  make  a  new  plant. 
This  may  have  to  be  done  once  a  week  for  some  time; 
in  some  soils  of tener,  in  others  less  often;  but  not  a 
single  cutting  must  be  omitted  on  pain  of  losing 
most  or  all  the  advance  previously  made  toward  the 
exhaution  of  the  roots,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  from 
the  failure  of  the  sustenance  derived  from  the  air, 
if  the  plan  is  persistently  pursued. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  employ  halfway  means  in 
this  work.  It  must  be  consistently  and  faithfully 
carried  out  and  is  then  sure  to  be  effective.  If  it  be 
objected  that  it  is  troublesome  and  costly,  it  should 


be  remembered  that  in  the  end  even  the  entire  loss 
of  one  season's  crop  on  the  infested  ground  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  everlasting  fight  and  short  crops 
for  years;  or  than  the  trenching  and  screening 
of  the  ground  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  last 
remedy,  and  yet  ineffective  because  every  inch  of 
the  rootstocks  of  morning  glory,  Johnson  or 
Bermuda  grass  will  root  independently,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  be  sure  of  removing  every  such  frag- 
ment from  the  land. 

Chemical  Treatment  Impracticable. — It  is  frequently 
proposed  by  sufferers  from  the  above  weeds  that 
they  might  be  poisoned  by  means  of  salt  or  other 
compounds  put  on  the  ground.  This  idea  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  many  plants  refuse  to  grow  on 
alkali  land,  and  upon  the  historic  threat  of  conquerors 
to  "sow  salt"  on  the  lands  of  rebellious  subjects  to 
render  them  forever  unproductive.  But  there  is  no 
record  of  this  threat  having  ever  been  successfully 
carried  out,  doubtless  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  salt  that  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  (say 
not  less  than  six  tons  per  acre) ,  and  also  because 
any  such  attempt  would,  outside  of  the  arid  region, 
be  frustrated  by  the  succeeding  seasons'  rains  wash- 
ing the  salt  into  the  country  drainage.  In  the  arid 
region  we  already  have  all  the  alkali  land  we  want, 
and  its  reclamation  is  rather  costly  when  common 
salt  is  in  question.  Moreover,  weeds  are  much  more 
hardy  than  our  culture  plants,  or  they  would  not  be 
"weeds."  At  best  the  weed-poisoning  process, 
therefore,  cannot  but  be  considerably  more  costly 
in  its  execution  and  after-effects  than  the  simple 
remedy  given  above. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  bur  clover  and  other  plants  of 
the  legume  (pea  or  clover)  family  add  greatly  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  when  plowed  in.  It  may  there- 
fore be  policy  to  allow  the  land  to  be  stocked  to  a 
moderate  extent  with  such  useful  weeds  as  bur 
clover,  which  grow  in  winter  and  can  be  turned  under 
as  a  green-manure  at  the  last  plowing  in  spring. 

E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Univ.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  September,  1898. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


A  Rejoinder  from  Mr.  Coates  on  Sulphuring. 

To  the  Editor: — I  thank  you  for  publishing  in  the 
Rural  of  Oct.  1st  my  remarks  against  sulphuring 
fruits  to  excess,  especially  as  they  are  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  your  own  views,  judging  from  your  ex- 
tended criticism.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
had  any  wish  to  condemn  the  use  of  sulphur  in 
moderation;  but  when  it  comes  to  bleaching  Sultana 
raisins,  turning  black  prunes  red  and  making  sliced 
pears  almost  transparent,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess to  being  both  "warm"  and  "indignant."  If 
the  editor  thinks  I  am  alone  in  my  opinions,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken,  as  congratulatory  letters,  with 
samples  of  unsulphured  fruits  from  parties  in  this 
State  and  Oregon,  will  abundantly  show. 

You  think  that  Prof.  Hilgard's  chief  arraignment 
is  lodged  against  sliced  fruit,  which  only  applies  to 
California  fruit  to  a  small  degree.  I  answer  that 
pears  are  becoming  a  prominent  factor  and  will  be  a 
profitable  article  if  not  ruined  at  the  start.  Only 
last  year  parties  shipping  carloads  to  Germany  re- 
fused to  take  one  lot  because  it  was  not  light  enough 
and  instructed  the  grower  to  sulphur  them  again. 
They  were  well  wet  down,  submitted  to  sulphur  fumes 
another  night  and  then  they  were  accepted.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  always  permitted  to  see  behind 
the  scenes.  If  I  should  inflict  upon  you  several 
columns  of  similar  evidence,  I  fear  it  would  go  into 
the  waste  basket. 

You  "believe  the  natural  color  of  the  fresh  fruit 
is  the  proper  mark  at  which  to  aim."  Is  that 
logical  ?  Why  should  a  dried  or  otherwise  preserved 
article  of  food  be  supposed  to  retain  its  original 
color  ?  You  declare  that  individual  declarations  do 
not  count,  because  the  facts  are  that  the  production 
has  doubled  several  times  since  sulphur  was  first 
used.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  this — apparently  the 
only  argument  you  use — is  no  argument  at  all.  If 
the  trees  were  planted,  of  course  the  production  in- 
creased, and  so  with  the  sales.  It  was  merely  a 
matter  of  distribution,  and  it  will  be  some  years  yet 
before  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  eat  our  dried  fruits.  Had  our 
fruit  been  really  good,  toothsome  and  wholesome, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  look  to  Europe  as 
a  market.  The  Eastern  consumer  is  no  mere  myth; 
he  is  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.  If  an  article  of 
food  does  not  taste  well;  if  his  family  does  not  like 
it,  he  is  not  going  to  buy  a  second  time.  Do  you 
prefer  sulphured  fruit  in  your  house  ?  Does  any  one 
prefer  it  ?  Do  not  all  fruit  growers  dry  a  little  lot 
for  their  own  use  minus  the  sulphur  ? 

You  ask,  How  shall  we  proceed,  granted  that  un- 
sulphured fruit  is  better  to  eat  ?  Shall  we  scold  the 
producers  or  blame  the  dealers  ?  I  do  not  think 
either  is  necessary,  although  it  is  very  certain  that 
if  there  were  no  "warmness"  occasionally,  or  en- 
thusiasm, the  world  would  stagnate.  What  I  have 
before  suggested  I  repeat — that  any  grower,  having 


either  capital  or  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  by  putting 
up  his  fruit  in  a  more  natural  manner,  having  quality 
and  taste  the  main  disiderata;  drawing  up  an  at- 
tractive label,  with  description  of  the  fruit  and 
process  of  curing,  and  enclosing  in  every  box  various 
recipes  for  cooking,  etc. — that  such  a  grower  and 
packer  would  make  money  and  soon  force  others  to 
follow  him.  This  is  being  done  every  day  with  other 
articles  of  food,  and  millions  are  made  in  it.  I  can- 
not see  the  reason  in  staying  in  one  rut  and  ever- 
lastingly bleaching  fruit  because  somebody  else  did 
so,  when  every  one  admits  that  the  quality  is  de- 
preciated and  often  worse. 

No  one  has  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  ask  or  ex- 
pect that  the  use  of  sulphur  be  suddenly  discontinued. 
For  my  part  I  propose  the  marketing  of  something 
better  and  letting  the  American  palate  and  stomach 
do  the  rest.  I  contend  that  the  policy  of  sacrificing 
taste  to  attractiveness  is  utterly  wrong,  and  con- 
trary to  all  sound  business  sense. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Sept.  30,  1898.      Leonard  Coates. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Poisonous  Milk  Weeds  and  Sorghum 
Poisoning. 


To  the  Editor: — Since  writing  you  on  August  29th 
I  have  received  specimens  of  the  milk  weed  which 
caused  the  poisoning  in  Kings  county,  from  Mr.  A. 
B.  Crowell,  and  find  that  the  plant  in  question  is 
Asclepais  mexicana  Cav.  (A.  fascularis  Dcsnc.)  The 
stem  and  leaves  are  undoubtedly  poisonous  to  sheep 
and  calves  when  they  are  specially  tempted  to  eat  it 
in  any  considerable  quantity  from  lack  of  water  or 
green  herbage.  The  same  plant  grows  in  Mendocino 
county,  but  there  the  larger,  juicier  and  more  herba- 
ceous milk  weed  known  as  A.  eriocarpus  Benth.  grows 
along  with  it  and  is  much  more  frequently  eaten  by 
sheep.  The  smaller  species  which  has  linear  leaves 
is  there  hardly  recognized  as  poisonous— in  fact,  some 
of  the  Indians  about  Ukiah  eat  the  unexpanded  flower 
buds  as  a  delicacy.  The  taste  is  really  agreeable, 
but  the  eating  of  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  at- 
tended with  ill  effects.  The  toxic  qualities  of  the 
larger  species  with  the  broad,  mullein-like  leaves 
are  very  well  known  by  sheep  men,  but  cases  of  poi- 
soning have  not  been  definitely  described.  If  you 
will  impress  your  readers  with  the  desirability  of 
sending  accounts  of  such  cases  to  this  Department 
we  would  be  greatly  obliged.  The  Asclepias  eriocarpa 
probably  occurs  in  Kings  county. 

Sorghum  Poisoning. 

I  was  glad  to  get  the  notes  relative  to  sorghum 
poisoning,  but  I  am  unable  at  the  present  time  to 
give  any  better  account  of  the  phenomenon  than  Mr. 
Williams  has  in  the  article  which  you  quoted.  His 
idea  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  one,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  environment  may  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  the  plant  very  considerably  with  regard  to 
some  constituents.  The  best  clew  to  the  real  cause 
of  poisoning  will  be  found  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
symptoms  produced.    V.  K.  Chestnut,  Assistant. 

Div.  of  Botany,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 


Obstruction  in  a  Cow's  Teat. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  cow's  udder  1  Some  three  months  ago  clotted  milk, 
streaked  with  blood,  was  milked  from  one  teat.  That  soon 
passed  away,  but  now  that  teat  seems  to  be  obstructed  by  a 
hard  muscle-like  substance  which  hangs  down  in  the  base  of 
the  teat  obstructing  the  flow  of  milk.  In  fact  that  quarter  of 
the  udder  seems  to  be  tilling  up  with  a  hard  gristly  sub- 
stance. There  is  no  soreness.  The  cow  will  calve  about  Dec. 
10th.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  a  remedy  for 
it  I — J.  A.  McCunb,  Watsonville. 

Apply  iodine  or  hot  poultices.  Inject  into  the  teat 
two  times  daily  the  peroxide  hydrogen.  It  is  caused 
from  a  bruise  or  injury  of  some  kind. 

Diseased  Frog. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  frog  in  a  horse's  feet  has  been  badly 
affected  by  thrush,  so  that  it  is  more  or  less  decayed,  and  the 
feet  very  tender.  Will  the  frog  grow  sound  again,  and  what 
is  the  proper  treatment  ?— C,  Napa. 

Cleanliness;  carbolic  acid  and  oil  equal  parts;  shoe- 
ing with  tips.  Calomel  on  cotton  is  considered  a 
specific.  The  frog  will  grow  healthy  and  strong 
again.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


Texas  Fever  Outbreak  in  Suisun  Valley. 


Several  months  ago  the  Federal  authorities  estab- 
lished a  quarantine  against  southern  California  cat- 
tle, restricting  their  importation  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State,  California  and  Oregon.  The 
quarantine  boundaries  were  north  as  far  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  Carquinez  straits,  extending  from  the  lat- 
ter point  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  State  line. 
As  the  dry  season  advanced  and  feed  became  scarce 
in  the  southern  counties,  owners  were  losing  much 
of  their  stock  on  account  thereof,  and  made  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  get  the  quarantine  raised.  Miller  & 
Lux,  who  had  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  in  Tulare 
and  other  counties,  and  who  also  owned  large  tracts 
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of  land  in  northern  California  and  Nevada,  used  all 
the  influences  at  their  comaiand  to  this  end.  Gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  stock  men  and  land  owners  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  says  the  Suisun  Republican, 
impelled  them  to  assist  the  suffers  by  drought,  and 
the  restrictions  were  finally  raised.  Soon  afterwards 
large  shipments  of  cattle  were  made  to  Solano,  Yolo 
and  other  northern  counties,  people  not  anticipating 
the  serious  results  that  were  to  follow.  Feed  was 
plentiful  in  this  section  and  quite  a  number  of  stock- 
men went  south  and  purchased  stock  for  shipment 
to  Suisun. 

About  two  months  aj>o  deaths  among  the  cattle 
on  the  marsh  lands  were  noticed,  and  at  first  the 
fatality  was  attributed  to  the  brackish  water  caused 
by  the  lowness  of  the  streams.  The  mortality,  how- 
ever, increased  to  such  an  extent  that  investigations 
were  deemed  necessary.  In  some  cases  the  disease 
was  pronounced  splenetic  fever;  in  others,  anthrax, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  Texas  fever. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  no  abatement  having 
taken  place  in  the  disease,  which  spread  to  the  up- 
lands, causing  numerous  deaths  of  the  stock,  it  was 
decided  to  take  action  to  stamp  out  the  dread  dis- 
ease, if  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  courthouse  to  draft  a  form  of  ordinance 
that  will  protect  local  interests,  and  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Running  a  Farm  Wagon  by  Trolley. 


A  great  many  different  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  some  of  them  have  been  tried,  for  lessen- 
ing the  work  of  carting  farm  produce  into  town.  The 
traction  engiue  is  used  for  that  purpose  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  England,  although  in  America  very 
little  hauling  is  done  therewith.  Then,  again,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  laying  broad,  guttered 
rails  on  the  common  highway  for  the  wheels  of  the 
ordinary  wagon  to  run  in.  This  is  a  rather  more 
popular  idea,  and  has  a  promising  future  in  our  own 
country. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are  trol- 
ley lines  reaching  out  through  the  rural  regions  and 
carrying,  not  only  passengers,  but  also  mail  and  ex- 
press matter.  Inside  city  limits  in  many  places  spe- 
cial trolley  cars  are  made  for  local  postal  and  express 
service,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  one  will 
sometimes  find  that  a  certain  style  of  low  platform 
cars  are  provided  by  the  steam  roads  for  carrying 
into  town  the  heavy  trucks  of  the  market  gardeners 
laden  with  fresh  vegetables. 

And  now  still  another  plan  has  been  proposed.  A 
Toledo  man,  named  Honner,  has  devised  a  special 
truck,  with  small  wheels  of  steel,  which  are  designed 
to  run  on  a  street  railway  and  to  carry  a  farm  or 
express  wagon.  Inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  vehicle 
would  not  fit  the  truck,  Mr.  Bonner  thinks  it  better 
to  have  his  own  wagon  as  well  as  the  railway  truck. 
He  has  taken  out  a  patent  on  the  idea,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  franchise  from  the  city  of  Toledo  for  run- 
ning his  wagons  through  the  streets.  As  soon  as  he 
has  manufactured  and  sold  enough  of  his  special 
wagons  to  the  express  companies  in  town,  and  has 
also  had  a  few  of  his  trucks  made,  he  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  take  the  wagons  on  the  trucks  through  such 
streets  as  have  trolley  lines.  The  trucks  are  in- 
tended to  be  coupled  to  a  trolley  car,  and  are  not 
provided  with  electric  motors  of  their  own. 

After  the  city  service  is  fairly  started,  Mr.  Bon- 
ner will  endeavor  to  secure  rural  patronage.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  for  such  farmers  as  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  his  plan  to  have  the  right  sort 
of  wagons,  and  to  haul  them  by  horse  power  near 
enough  to  town  to  reach  the  trolley  tracks.  But  in 
Ohio  and  other  Western  States  there  are  numerous 
trolley  roads  extending  from  one  town  to  another 
and  attaining  a  length  of  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty- 
five  miles.  If  a  farmer  only  lives  along  one  of  these 
routes  he  will  not  need  to  haul  his  wagons  more  than 
a  few  rods.  Indeed,  if  he  has  a  switch  and  sidetrack 
and  loads  his  wagon  while  they  stand  on  the  latter, 
he  will  have  an  easy  task  before  him.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  trolley  lines  through  the  rural  dis- 
tricts nowadays  makes  Mr.  Bonner's  idea  an  inter- 
esting one.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  it  is  likely  to 
become  serviceable  to  American  farmers. 

Henry  W.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Liege,  in  Bel- 
gium, writes  to  the  State  Department  that  Belgium 
could  use  large  quantities  of  California  wines.  He 
says  that  as  the  ordinary  red  wines  of  California  are 
superior  in  color  and  strength  to  the  same  kinds  of 
Italian  wines,  our  wine  producers  could  successfully 
compete  for  the  large  consumption  by  the  Belgian 
working  classes.  Antwerp  is  the  place  to  establish 
agencies. 

It  is  now  time  to  start  in  with  the  rainfall-garden 
wherever  the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  plow  or  dig 
well.  Get  in  the  lettuces  and  radishes,  peas,  car- 
rots, beets,  onions  and  other  hardy  growths  and  have 
something  nice  for  Christmas.  Don't  let  the  garden 
get  ahead  of  you  and  it  is  not  such  very  hard  work 
to  do  wonders. 


Microscopic  investigation  is  said  to  prove  that 
the  pores  of  wood  invite  the  passage  of  moisture  in 
the  direction  of  the  timber's  growth,  but  repel  it  in 
the  opposite  direction. 


State  Fair  Awards. 


Official  List  of  Awards  Made  at  State  Fair  1808  Id  the  Agri- 
cultural <  l.i--'  -  of  Kihibits. 


HOKSKS. 

CLASS  1.— THOROUGHBREDS. 

Stallion*.— J.  F.  Cavanaugb's  Torso  $30  and  bay  eolt  $7  50;  Mrs.  T. 
Boyle's  Jack  Richelieu  $15,  Fred  Graham  $10  and  Artilleryman  $5; 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Smith's  Horton  $15;  Mrs.  Wm.  Fisher's  Gold  Garter  $7.50 
and  Oliver  F.  $10;  U.  Cavanaugh  Sr.'s  bay  colt  $5. 

Mare*.— Mrs.  T.  Hoyle's  Lizzie  B.  and  tilly  $30,  Raveleau  $10  and 
ch  filly  (6;  J.  F.  Cavanaugh's  Flossie  and  colt  $15  anil  bay  Oily  $7.50; 
li.  Cavanaugh's  Sr.  Critters  $2ti;  Miss  Ellle  Burke's  Wandering 
Nun  of  Argylc  $1<>:  Mrs.  E.  F.  Smith's  Torsida  $15;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Fisher's  Forwitz  $7.53;  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm's  Flamida  $5;  Miss  M. 
Cunningham's  Gretta  C.  $7.50;  Mrs.  Wra.  Murray's  Fannie  Mills  $5. 

Families.— Mrs.  T.  Boyle's  Friar  Tuek  and  five  colts  $25  and  Clara 
L.  and  two  cults  $30;  Tnos.  Coulter's  French  Monarch  $>0;  Santa 
Rosa  Stock  Farm's  Bye  Bye  and  two  colts  $30. 

CLASS  2  — STANDARD  TROTTERS. 

Stallions.— La  Siesta  Ranch's  Willeroo$30;  W.  H.  Harris'  Silver 
Bee  $15;  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm's  Fiam  $7.50  and  Morengo  King 
$7  50;  Mrs.  E.  W  Callendenc's  Diawood  Wilkes  $4. 

Mar**.— Urn.  E.  W.  Callendene's  Abble  Woodnut  $15,  Wilkesetta 
$5,  Stammcta  $5;  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm's  Bye  Guy  $20,  Bye  Bye 
$10.  Lily  S.  $10,  Rosaria  $7.50,  Adioa  $15  and  bay  filly  $7.50;  G.  W. 
McDonald's  Nellie  Waldstein  $5;  La  Siesta  Ranch's  Riffle  $7.50. 
CLASS  3 —ROADSTERS. 

W.  J.  Irvine's  Chas.  Ddrfee$20;  Mrs.  F.  Tryon's  Bennie  $10;  Thos. 
Lohse's  Miss  Cotiway  $20:  J.  M.  Henderson's  Edna  May  Blossom 
$10;  Wm.  Sayres'  Sid  $30. 

CLASS  4  — COACH  HORSES. 

B.  B.  Wood  worth'!  Peacock  Jr.  $'J0;  T.  A.  Nufer's  Sonoma  Boy  $15; 
H.  S.  Moddisou's  Donaville  $7.50  and  Dick  $5;  Sutter  Dev.  Co.'s 
Johnnie  $10;  A.  B.  McRae's  Duke  Jr.  $5,  A.  B.  $5  and  Sam  $10;  Storms 
Bros.'  Billy  $7.50. 

Mare*.— Storms  Bros.'  Net  and  colt  $30;  H.  H.  Wilson's  Blaze  and 
filly  $15,  Daisy  $15,  Bess  $5  and  Daisy  $7.50;  A.  B.  McRae's  Black 
Bess  $30,  Dolly  $10,  Tillie  $7.50  and  Nell  $7.50;  B.  R.  Woodworth's 
Roxey  $10;  C.  B.  Harris'  Sadie  IS;  T.  A.  Nufer's  bay  tilly  $5. 

CLASS  5.— CARRIAGE  TEAMS. 

C.  S.  Crittenden  best  span  $10;  D.  McCarty  second  best  $30. 

CLASS  6.— ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

F.  C  Lusk  best  span  $30;  Kent  Bros,  second  best  $15. 

CLASS  7.— NORM  ANS  AND  PERCHERONS. 

Thos.  Coulter's  French  Monarch  $31;  Louis  Goyette's  Minnesota 
Chief  $15  and  Dandy  $5;  Sutter  Dev.  Co  s  Luniville  $10  and  blk.  colt 
$7.53:  Geo.  T.  Hennlgan's  Don $5. 

Mare*.— Thos.  Coulter's  Fanny  and  till v  $30  and  Pet  $7.50;  Sutter 
Dev.  Co.'s  Molly  and  colt  $15 and  br.  filly  $5;  Storms  Bros.'  Dolly  $30; 
A.  B  McRae's  Queen  $10  and  Grey  Fanny  $'.5;  H.  S.  Moddison's  Pet 
$7.50  and  Jane  $5;  Geo.  T.  Hennigan's  Mary  $7.50. 

CLASS  8.— SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 

Mares.— Thos.  Coulter's  Topsy  and  filly  $10,  Bess  $30  and  brown 
filly  $7.50;  H.  H.  Wilson's  Dolly  and  tilly  $15,  Mary  $5,  Topsy  $5  and 
Pet  $5;  C.  B.  Harris'  La  Babe  $10  and  Pearl  $10. 

CLASS  9. — CLYDESDALES. 

Stallion*, — T.  A  Nufer's  Clyde  Boy  $10,  Prince  $7.50  and  Duke  $5; 
H.  S  Modeson's  Young  Wonder  $10;  A  B.  McRae's  Jim  $7.50;  H.  H. 
Wilson  s  Bill  $5. 

Marts. — H.  S.  Modeson's  Fannv  and  tilly  $38,  Susie  $10,  Maggie 
$7.50,  Jane  $5,  Ruth  $5  and  Daisy  $7.50;  Thos.  Coulter's  Blanche  and 
tilly  $15  and  brown  tilly  $5;  B.  R  Woodworth's  Dolly  $3Jand  Sally  $15. 
CLASS  10.— ENGLISH  SHIRES. 
Stallion*. — B.  R.  Woodworth's  British  Oak  $15;  A.  B.  McRae's  Nig 
$10,  Billy  $5  and  brown  colt  $7  50;  S.  M.  Coppln's  Dewey  $15;  Geo.  T. 
Hennigan's  Layton  Quencher  Jr.  $7.50;  Thos.  Coulter's  brown  colt  $5. 

Mare*.— Thos.  Coulter's  Rose  and  colt  $3J;  A.  B.  McRae's  Belle 
and  colt  $15  and  Maud  $5;  B.  R.  Woodworth's  Salle  $30,  Belle  $10, 
Nell  $7.50,  Jennie  $10,  Mollie  $7.50  and  Jennie  $5;  Geo.  T.  Hennigan's 
Hazel  $15  and  Nancy  $5. 

CLASS  11.— SADDLE  HORSES. 
Storms  Bros.'  best  |30;  A.  B.  McRae's  second  $10. 

CLASS  12— JACKS,  JENNIES  AND  MULES. 
Most  Bros.'  Byron  West  $10  and  Mark  West  $7.50;  Sutter  Develop- 
ment Co.'s  Jim  Corbett  Jr.  $5;  jennies,  Sally  $7.50,  Li  11  $5  and  best 
span  $15;  Storms  Bros.'  second  best  span  $10. 

CATTLE. 
CLASS  1.— DURHAMS. 
Baits. — P.  H.  Murphy's  Goliath  $30  and  Gen.  Knox  IV  $5;  V.  E. 
Hill's  Julius  $15,  Baden  Duke  XXXIII  $10  and  Baden  Duke  XXXVII 
$10. 

Voir*.— P.  H.  Murphy's  Good  Templar  II  $30.  Minnie  Lea  $10, 
Countess  $15.  Red  Ruse  $7.5tl  and  Ramona  $5;  V.  E.  Hill's  Lady  New 
ham  X  $15,  Baden  Cherry  VI  $30  and  Joan  XIX  $10. 

Herds  — P.  H.  Murphy's  Goliath  and  four  cows  $10;  V.  E  Hill's 
Baden  Duke  XXXVII  and  four  cows  $30. 

8we*p*tak*9. — P.  H.  Murphy's  Goliath  $18  and  Good  Templar  $48. 
CLASS  3.-HEREFORDS. 

All  awards  for  single  animals  and  herds  to  John  Sparks  of  Reno- 
Nevada. 

CLASS  4.— ANGUS. 

G.  L.  Gierlich's  Nox  of  Argonaut  $15. 

CLASS  6.— HOLSTEINS. 

nulls.— V.  H.  Burke's  Fansje  II  Zozo  Paul  $15.  Menlo  Clothilde  $10, 
Sir  Walter  of  Clothilde  II  $15  and  bull  calf  $10;  Miss  Effle  Burke's 
Cecil  of  La  Siesta  $7.50  and  bull  calf  $5. 

Vow*.— P.  H.  Burke's  Fansje  II  Clothilde  $30,  Carena  $30  and  Fansje 
of  La  Siesta  $15;  Miss  Eftle  Burke's  Golden  Promise  $15,  Hight 
Utah  V  $10  and  Miramonte  $7.50. 

F.  H.  Burke,  best  heifer  calf,  $10;  Miss  Effle  Burke,  second,  $5. 

Ilenls. — F.  H.  Burke's  Tirania  II  Zozo  Paul,  best,  $30,  Sir  Walter 
of  Clothilde,  second.  $10,  and  best  calf  herd,  silver  medal. 

sweepstakes  — Miss  Effle  Burke,  best  bull,  $18;  F.  H.  Burke,  best 
cow,  $48. 

CLASS  7. — JERSEYS. 

/(.///«.— Henry  Pierce's  Roy  of  Y.  B.  $30,  Pan  of  Y  B.  $10,  Elwood 
of  Y.  B.  $7.50  and  Arangura  of  Y.  B.  $10;  P.  J.  Shield's  Silverado  $15 
and  McCollum  $5;  C.  V.  Osborn's  Br.  Bessie's  Son  $15. 

GOV*.— P.  J.  Shield's  Lorieta  K.  $30,  Chulita  $10,  Copo  de  Ora  $15, 
Oleta's  Enigma  $7.50  and  Alphia's  Gold  Dust  $5;  Henry  Pierce's 
Fairy  wood  of  Y.  B.  $15,  Fidelia  of  Y.  B.  $30  and  Dixiana  $10. 

//,  rd*.—P.  J.  Shield's  over  2  yrs.  $40  and  under  2  yrs.  $30;  Henry 
Pierce's  best  calf  herd  silver  medal. 

Bwttpttdke*. —Henry  Pierce's  El  Toro  of  Y.  B.  $53;  P.  J.  Shield's 
Lorieta  E.  $53 

CLASS  8.— HERD  SWEEPSTAKES. 
Jno.  Sparks'  Wilton  Grove  and  four  cows  $90. 

CLASS  9.— GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 
Bull*. — Jno.  Sparks'  Wilton  Grove  $36,  Jack  Hayes  $31,  Lord  Here- 
ford $18  and  Fulton  Alamo  II,  $12. 

Voir*.— Jno.  Sparks'  Josie  Edwards  $38,  Babe  of  Alamo  $34, 
Shapely  Nell  $18  and  Nora  Alamo  $12. 

CLASS  10.— DAIRY  PRIZES. 
F  H.  Burke's  Fansje  II  Clothilde  $60,  Zwarte  Vivian  $10,  Hight 
Utah  V  $30  and  Carina  $15. 

SHEEP. 

CLASS  3.— SOUTHDOWNS. 
Geo.  Bement's  Dewey  $30;  Thos.  Waite's  Jim  Build  $10,  pen  of 
ewes  $10  and  H.  T.  Gage  and  live  lambs  $10. 

CLASS  4  — PERSIAN  SHEEP. 
C.  P.  Bailey,  best  ram  $10,  best  pen  ewes  $10  and  best  ram  and  five 
lambs  $10. 

CLASS  5.— ANGORA  GOATS. 

C.  E.  Bailey's  Menlo  $15,  Duke  $10,  best  pen  3  yrs.  and  over  $15  and 
second  pen  under  2  yrs.  $5;  C.  P.  Bailey's  Nevada  Chief  $7.50,  Dad 
$5,  second  pen  2  yrs.  and  over  $7.50  and  best  pen  under  2  yrs.  $10. 

Graded.— C.  E.  Bailey,  best  pon  2  yrs.  and  over  $10;  C.  P.  Bailey, 
second  $7.50. 

Herd*.— JO.  P.  Bailey,  best  $25;  C.  E.  Bailey,  second  $10. 


SWINE. 

CLASS  1. — BERKSHIRES. 

Hoars.— Sessions  &  Co.'s  Regal  King  $20,  King  Charmer  $15  and 
Dewey  $5:  J.  P.  Ashley's  S.  J.  V.  King  $10;  Thos.  Waite's  Brlskery 
Alamo  $7.50  and  Elma  Englishman  $10. 

Sows.— Sessions  &  Co.'s  Cherry  Blossom  Sally  III  $20,  best  herd 
$10  and  second  best  pair  pigs  $7.50;  .1.  P.  Ashley's  Ohio  Queen  $10, 
Lady  Wall  $15,  Pearl  $5  and  best  pair  pigs  $15;  Thos.  Waite's  Po- 
mona $7.50  and  Elma  Matchless  $10. 

Sueepstake*.— Thos.  Waite's  Elma  Englishman  $38  and  Elma 
Matchless  $34;  Sessions  &  Co.  best  pen  *24. 

CLASS  2.— ESSEX. 

Boar*.— J.  P.  Ashley's  Dandy$23.  Punch$l5,Fred  $5;  Geo.  BemeDt's 
Diablo  $10,  Jim  Crow  $7.50  and  Ohio  Duke  $10. 

Sow*.— Geo.  Bement's  Black  Bessie  $20,  Dinah  $7  50,  Black  Nancy 
$5  and  Black  Prince  &  Princess  $7.50;  J  P.  Ashley's  Dolly  $10.  Black 
Sally  $15,  Birdie  $10  and  Black  Mamie  $10. 

Sireep»take*.—3.  P.  Ashley's  Dandy  $24.  Dolly  $31  and  special  $10; 
Geo.  Bement  best  pen  $34. 

CLASS  3.— POLAND  CHINA. 

Boars.— Sessions  &  Co.'s  Money  Order  $40,  Ensign  $10  and  Alfonso 
$5;  Lindgren  &  Sons'  A.  A.  Wilkes  $10;  McCaslin  &  Sturkes'  Young 
Buckeye  $15;  P.  H.  Murphy's  Standard  $7.50. 

Sou'*. — McCaslin  &  Sturkes'  Ohio  Belle  $30,  Fair  Anna  $15  and 
Black  Maria  $7  50;  Sessions  &  Co  's  Colers  Queen  $10,  Senorlta  $5 
and  Duncan  &  Princess  best  pair  $30;  P.  H.  Murphy's  Belle  Wilkes 
$10;  J  P  Ashley's  Betsy  B  and  six  pigs  $10;  Lindgren  &  Sons  best' 
pair  pigs  under  six  mouths  $15  and  second  best  $7.50. 

Sweepetake*  —McCaslin  &  Sturkes'  Young  Buckeye  $26  and  Ohio 
Girl  $30;  Lindgren  &  Sons  best  pen  $24;  Sessions  &Co.  best  herd  $28. 

l'OULTRY. 

l.iijht  Brahma*  — C.  E.  Reese,  best  hen  $1,  and  second  best  cock 
11;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  pullet  $2;  A.  J.  Schmittgen,  best  cock$2, 
best  hen  $3,  best  cockerels  $3,  second  best  pullet  $1,  best  breeding 
pen  $10. 

Dark  Brahma*.— Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  cock  $2,  best  hen  $3,  best 
pullet  $2;  A.  J.  achmlttgen,  best  cockerel  $1,  second  best  hen  $2. 

Buff  Vochin*.—  C.  E.  Reese,  second  best  hen  $1;  A  J.  Schmittgen, 
best  cock  $2,  best  hens  $2,  best  cockerels  $3,  best  pullets  $3,  best 
breeding  pens  $10. 

Hlark  Lanqshans  —  S.  M.  Coppln,  best  cockerel  $J,  best  pullet  $2; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  best  cock  $2. 

Whit*  Lnig*huns.— Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  best  hen  $2. 

Barreil  Plymouth  Barks  — Wm.  Arps.  best  breeding  pen  $10,  best 
hens  $2,  best  pullets  $2,  best  cock  $2,  best  cockerel  $3;  S.  P.  Lind- 
gren &  Sons,  second  best  cock  $1  second  best  hen  $1 ;  A.J.  Schmitt- 
gen, second  best  cockerel  $1,  second  best  pullet  $1. 

White  Plymouth  fto,k*.—G.  E.  Reese,  second  best  hen  $1;  C.  M.  Cop- 
pin,  breeding  pen  $3,  best  hen  $2. 

Brown  Leghorn*.— Wm.  Arps,  second  best  cock  $1,  second  best 
pullet  $1 ;  L.  W.  Mathias  best  cock  $2,  second  best  cockerel  $1,  best 
hens  $3,  best  pullets  $2,  best  breeding  pen  $7.  best  cockerel  $2. 

White  Leghorns— S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  second  best  pullet  $1; 
A.  J.  Schmittgen, second  best  cock  $2,  second  best  hen  $1,  second  best 
cockerel  $1,  best  pullet  $2,  second  best  breeding  pen  $4;  Cofley 
Bros.. best  cock$l.best  hens $2,  best  breeding  pen  $6;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kef- 
logg,  best  cockerel  $3. 

Buff  Leghorn*.— Mm.  F.  H  Snow,  best  cock$J;  S  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  second  best  cock  $1.  best  hens  $3,  best  cockerels  $3.  best  pul- 
lets $3,  best  breeding  pen  $10. 

Black  Leghorn*.— Wm  Caswell,  best  breeding  pen  $6.  best  hens  $2 
second  best  breeding  pen  $1,  second  best  cockerel  $1.  second  best 
pullet  $1;  S.  M.  Coppin,  best  cockerel  $2,  best  pullet  $3. 

White  Minorca*. — S.  M.  Coppin,  best  cockerel  $2,  best  pullet  $2; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  best  hen  $2.  second  best  cockerel  $1,  best  cook 
$2. 

Black  Minorca*.— S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  best  hen $3,  best  cockerel 
$3,  best  pullets  $3,  second  best  breeding  pen  $4;  Mrs  J.  E.  Kellogg, 
best  breeding  pen  $6. 

Whitt  Face  Black  Spanish.— S.  M.  Coppin,  second  best  cockerel  tlM 
best  pullet  $3;  S  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  best  hen  $3,  best  cockerel  $2,m 
second  best  pullet  $1,  best  breeding  pen  $3. 

Silver  Wyandotte*.— S.  M.  Coppin,  best  cockerel  $2,  best  pullet  $2; 
Cofley  Bros.,  best  cock  $3,  best  hen  $3,  second  best  pullet  $1,  second 
best  cockerel  $1,  best  breeding  pen  $7. 

While  Wyandotte*. — S.  M.  Coppin,  best  cockerel  $2.  best  pullet  $2. 

Polish.— Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  hen  $3,  best  cockerel  $3,  best  pullet 
$3,  best  breeding  pen  $3. 

Silver  Spangled  /famhurg*.—Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  cock  $2,  best 
hen  $2,  best  cockerels  $3,  best  pullets  $3,  best  breeding  pen  $7. 

Golden  Seahrighl  Bantam*.— Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  pullet  $3,  best 
breeding  pen  $3,  best  hens  $3. 

Sitcer  Si  at/right  Bantam*.— Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  hen  $3,  best  cock- 
erel $2,  best  pullet  $3,  best  cock,  $2. 

Black  Breasted  Bed  Game  Bantam*.— Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  breed- 
ing pen  $3;  Coffey  Bros  ,  best  cock  $2.  best  hen  $2. 

Cornish  Indian  name.  —  Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  best  hens  $3,  best  pullets 
$3,  best  breeding  pen  $3. 

fapon*.— Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  best  display  $3. 

Tnrknj*  — S.  M.  Coppin.  pair  Narraganset ts  $5. 

Geese.— S.  M.  Coppin,  best  pair  Toulouse  $5. 

Duck*.— Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  best  pair  Pekin  ducks  $5;  S.  M.  Coppin, 

second  best  $3. 

Dratted  Poultry. — A.  J.  Schmittgen,  best  dressed  chickens  $2,  best 
dressed  broilers  $8,  best  dressed  ducks  $2. 

Egg*. — A.  J.  Schmittgen,  largest  display  $5;  Coffey  Bros.,  largest 
number  of  fowls  whose  eggs  win  the  above  prize  $5. 

Sweepstakes. — Mrs.  F.  H.  Snow,  first,  Silver  Medal  and  $15;  A.J. 
Schmittgen,  second,  $10.   


GOLD  MEDALS. 

Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  standard-bred  trotters. 

Thos.  Boyle,  thoroughbreds. 

J.  P.  Whitney,  draft  horse  (special). 

John  Sparks,  Hereford. 


Much  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  is  still  unex- 
plored; the  ocean  is  almost  unknown;  our  collections 
contain  thousands  of  new  species  waiting  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  the  life  histories  of  many  of  our  commonest 
species  remain  to  be  investigated,  or  have  only  re- 
cently been  discovered.  Take,  for  instance,  the  com- 
mon eel.  Until  quite  recently  its  life  history  was 
absolutely  unknown.  Aristotle  pointed  out  that  eels 
were  neither  male  nor  female  and  that  their  eggs 
were  unknown.  This  was  believed  to  be  true  until  a 
few  years  ago.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  egg  of  an 
eel,  or  a  young  eel  less  than  five  centimeters  in 
length.  Thanks  mainly  to  the  researches  of  Grassi, 
it  is  now  known  that  the  parent  eels  go  down  to  the 
sea  and  breed  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in  water  < 
not  less  than  3000  feet  below  the  surface.  There  they 
adopt  a  marriage  dress  of  silver  and  their  eyes  con-  I  > 
siderably  enlarge,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  dim 
light  in  the  ocean  s  depths.  In  the  same  regions  sev- 
eral small  species  of  fishes  have  been  regarded  as  a 
special  family  known  as  leptocephali.  These  also 
were  never  known  to  breed.  It  now  appears  that 
they  are  the  larvte  of  eels,  that  known  as  leptoceph- 
alus  brevirostris  being  the  young  of  our  common  tr, 
fresh  water  eel.  When  it  gets  to  the  length  of  about  J 
an  inch  it  changes  into  one  of  the  tiny  eels  known  as 
elvers,  which  swarm  in  thousands  up  our  rivers. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Magnificent  Stallion. — Oakland  Enquirer, 
Sept.  23:  The  magnificent  stallion  Vendome 
formerly  the  property  of  Sheriff  Veale  of  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  but  now  owned  by  H.  A. 
Hunter  of  this  city  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Belmont  stable.  The  animal  is  coal  black, 
weighs  2200  pounds  and  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est horse  in  the  State. 

New  Incorporations. — Enquirer,  Sept.  30: 
The  Ehmann  Olive  Company  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation.  Mrs.  Freda  Ehmann,  E.  W. 
Ehmann,  C.  W.  Bolles,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bolles  and 
G.  S.  Nevin  are  the  stockholders ;  capital  stock 
is  $5000. — The  Forest  Meadows  Dairy  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  cap- 
ital" stock.  Laura  C.  Prather,  George  S. 
Meredith,  W.  H.  High,  Thomas  Prather  and 
Harrison  Clay  are  the  directors. 

New  Cannery. — Alameda  Encinal,  Sept.  30: 
San  Leandro  is  to  have  a  big  cannery.  Last 
evening  Mr.  Morse,  of  King,  Morse  &  Co.  of 
San  Francisco,  met  the  promoters  of  the  en- 
terprise. On  behalf  of  San  Leandro  a  cash 
bonus  of  $3000  was  given  in  addition  to  a  block 
of  land  near  the  depot.  As  soon  as  ground  is 
broken  the  money  will  be  handed  over.  The 
company  agrees  to  build  a  cannery  which  will 
handle  not  less  than  200,000  cases  of  twenty- 
four  cans  in  a  case  each  year,  and  that  not  less 
than  50  cents  shall  be  paid  for  local  labor  for 
each  case,  which  means  that  $100,000  will  be 
paid  for  labor  each  fall  in  San  Leandro. 

Contra  Costa. 

Sugar  Factory.— Oakland  Enquirer,  Sept. 
30:  Delay  in  obtaining  the  machinery  when 
expected  has  postponed  the  new  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Crockett  until  October  5th.  In  con- 
sequence farmers  who  produced  beets  for  the 
company  were  requested  to  leave  them  in  the 
ground  as  long  as  it  could  be  done  without  in- 
jury to  the  product.  There  will  be  a  run  of 
thirty  to  forty  days.  The  crop  is  small  in 
comparison  with  what  had  been  expected, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather.  The  water  prob- 
lem has  been  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  A  num- 
ber of  wells  have  been  sunk  near  Concord  and 
their  flow  will  be  collected  by  pumping  into 
a  reservoir,  and  piping  to  the  factory  which  is 
several  miles  distant. 

Colusa. 

To  Plant  Sugar  Beets. — Colusa  San:  Mr. 
Rudorf  informs  us  that  the  company  he  rep- 
resents has  already  secured  about  2000  acres 
of  land  near  Colusa  to  be  planted  to  sugar 
beets  next  season. 

Fresno. 

Rain  Welcomed. — Republican,  Sept,  30: 
The  recent  heavy  rain,  damaging  as  it  was  to 
some,  was  welcomed.  The  vineyardists  whose 
raisins  were  damaged  naturally  regard  the 
downpour  as  a  misfortune;  but  the  wheat 
growers  and  stock  raisers  look  upon  it  as  a 
blessing.  As  a  result  of  the  rain,  plowing 
will  commence  throughout  the  county  in  a  few 
days.  Stock  that  has  lain  in  idleness  during 
the  summer  on  account  of  the  drought  will 
soon  be  at  work  in  the  fields  plowing  up  the 
soil  preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  next  year's 
wheat  crop.  Though  hardly  three  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  storm,  many  farmers  have 
their  teams  at  work  in  the  fields.  David 
Ashe,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Collis,  began  plowing  yesterday,  and 
within  a  day  or  two  several  other  wheat 
growers  in  the  vicinity  will  do  likewise. 
Clovis  Cole,  the  wheat  king  of  Dry  Creek, 
will  commence  sowing  wheat  before  the  end 
of  the  present  week.  Another  beneficial  re- 
sult of  the  rain  will  be  its  effect  on  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  cattle.  Had  the  dry  season  con- 
tinued for  a  few  weeks  longer,  a  great  many 
sheep  would  have  died  of  starvation.  As  it 
is,  the  plains  will  soon  be  covered  with  an 
abundant  growth  of  grass,  and  the  thousands 
of  sheep  that  have  been  driven  from  the  moun- 
tains during  the  past  two  months  will  fatten. 
It  was  thought  for  a  while  that  considerable 
corn  had  been  damaged  by  the  rain,  but  the 
loss  proves  to  have  been  very  slight.  Few  of 
the  farmers  had  cut  their  corn,  as  most  of  it 
was  not  yet  mature. 

Draining  Canal  Seepage.— County  Sur- 
veyor Hoxie  is  making  the  survey  for  an 
underground  drain  of  2900  feet  to  carry  off 
the  water  of  three  ponds  of  twelve  acres  in 
area  west  of  town,  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  seepage  from  the  irrigation  canal.  The 
drain  pipe  will  be  laid  at  an  average  depth  of 
5  feet  and  will  be  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
work  is  being  done  under  the  general  reclama- 
tion act  and  will  be  assessed  ratably  accord- 
ing to  the  benefits  from  the  reclamation  and 
improvement. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Business.— Areata  Union,  Sept. 
23:  John  Silva  is  operating  his  new  creamery 
and  everything  is  running  smoothly.  He  is 
getting  about  three  tons  of  milk  per  day. 
Ralph  Bull  is  fattening  hogs  on  the  surplus 
milk,  which  is  piped  to  his  pens  through  an 
inch  pipe.  The  porkers  are  finished  up  on  a 
diet  of  peas. 

Eureka  Fair  a  Success. — Eureka  Standard, 
Sept.  29:  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Eureka  Mechanical  &  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation to  hear  the  financial  report  of  the 
third  exposition,  it  was  shown  that  the  ven- 
ture was  a  decided  success.  The  total  re- 
ceipts, including  the  subscriptions,  amounted 
to  between  $4100  and  $4200— a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  all  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  fair 
and  also  to  satisfy  the  deficit  of  $200  of  last 
year's  fair. 

Kings. 

First  Car  op  Raisins.— Hanford  Journal, 
Sepr.  27:  The  first  carload  of  raisins  of  this 
year's  goods  from  this  county  was  shipped 
from  Armona  on  Thursday  by  the  Hanford  & 


Armona  Fruit  and  Raisin  Exchange.  They 
went  to  the  Southern  States.  The  raisins 
were  all  two  and  three  crown  loose  goods. 
The  firm  will  employ  women  and  girls  next 
Monday,  packing  clusters— the  first  raisin 
packing  in  this  county  for  the  season. 

Raisins  Damaged. — Hanford  Sentinel,  Sept. 
29:  The  rainstorm  of  Sunday  night  and  Mon- 
day caught  a  large  number  of  trays  of  grapes 
on  the  ground  unpiled  at  Grangeville.  A 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  this  part  of 
the  county  was  piled.  The  principal  reason 
was  that  they  had  been  picked  but  a  short 
time  and  had  not  dried  down  enough  so  they 
could  be  stacked  without  mashing  the  berries. 
Those  that  were  anywhere  near  dry  were 
most  all  stacked.  C.  W.  Cody  had  140  tons 
out,  the  Banner  vineyard  50,000  trays,  the 
Grangeville  vineyard  nearly  the  whole  crop. 
There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  hay  damaged  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Lake. 

Pioneer  Dead.— Lakeport  Press,  Sept.  29: 
H.  C.  Boggs,  a  pioneer,  died  on  the  27th  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State  since  1850,  when  he  settled 
in  Napa  valley.  In  1866  he  moved  to  Lake 
county,  where  he  had  since  resided. 

Los  Angeles. 

Sheep  Speculation.— Santa  Monica  Outlook: 
L.  S.  Gibson,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  was  in  Santa  Monica  recently.  He  re- 
ports that  the  price  of  sheep  is  so  low  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  that  he  will  ship  six  car- 
loads to  his  Ohio  farm  for  fattening.  He  can 
buy  them  for  50  cents  per  head  and  expects  to 
sell  them  for  $4  or  more.  Feed  in  his  locality 
is  abundant  and  cheap. 

Horse  Show.— Express*,  Sept.  28 :  Secretary 
M.  E.  Wooster  says  that  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  people  in  all  parts  of  California 
are  taking  interest  in  the  coming  horse  show. 
Although  the  regular  cash  prizes  will  amount 
to  $5000,  a  number  of  special  prizes,  such  as 
silver  cups,  fine  harness,  etc.,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  interested  friends,  and  these  will 
swell  the  list  considerably.  Among  the  fine 
horses  coming  from  Baldwin's  ranch  there 
will  be  exhibited  Baldwin's  celebrated  stal- 
lion, Emperor  of  Norfolk. 

Napa. 

Grape  Crushing.—  Register,  Sept.  30:  With- 
in the  next  ten  days  grape  crushing  will  be 
in  full  blast  at  the  Carpy  and  Migliavacca 
wineries.  The  latter  began  crushing  last 
week  on  mountain  grapes.  They  have  con- 
tracted for  grapes  in  Sonoma,  Yolo  and  Solano 
counties.  At  Carpy  &  Co.'s  cellar  a  force  of 
men  is  at  work  making  grape  boxes.  Grape 
crushing  will  commence  next  week  and  Mr. 
Carpy  expects  a  big  season's  run.  He  has  con- 
tracted for  large  quantities  of  grapes  in  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  State.  The  sugar  in 
the  Napa  county  grapes  is  abont  24  to  25  per 
cent  this  season.  Prices  range  from  $10  to 
$15  per  ton. 

Packing  Fruit.—  Register,  Sept.  30:  At 
Wm.  Fisher's  orchard  a  large  force  is  drying 
and  packing  prunes.  He  ships  about  two  car- 
loads daily  of  dried  fruit.  Between  ten  and 
fifteen  carloads  of  the  green  fruit  have  been 
shipped  this  season.  Mr.  Fisher  says  that 
prices  have  remained  about  the  same  and  will 
not  advance,  as  all  the  fruit  men  are  unload- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  has  bought  up 
all  the  available  fruit  in  the  valley,  and  to- 
gether with  the  large  crops  he  has  realized 
from  his  own  orchards  has  shipped  direct  to 
the  East  and  to  Europe.  Every  sack  and  box 
of  fruit  has  been  branded  "Napa  Valley 
Fruit."  Mr.  S  M.  Tool  has  a  few  more 
prunes  to  pick,  a  few  more  pears  to  pack  and 
a  thousand  trays  of  fruit  in  the  drying  field. 
He  will  be  entirely  through,  however,  in  a 
few  days,  having  at  work  now  but  just  enough, 
hands  to  complete  the  cleaning  up  of  the  sea- 
son's run. 

Small  Prunes  Cause  Failure. — Dispatch, 
Oct.  1 :  B.  B.  Smith,  who  for  several  years 
has  conducted  a  large  fruit  drier  in  Napa,  has 
failed.  His  liabilities  are  $10,000.  The  as- 
sets are  c  aimed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
demands.  Smith  has  assigned  all  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  who  will  con- 
duct the  business  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Smith  will  remain  in  charge  and  it 
is  believed  the  creditors  can  thus  realize  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  Smith  be  restored  to 
business.  The  failure  is  attributed  to  the 
smallness  of  the  prunes  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture. 

Orange. 

Crop  Notes. — Santa  Ana  Herald :  John 
Graham  of  Westminster  shipped  a  carload  of 
potatoes  last  week,  and  other  residents  of 
that  section  of  Orange  county  are  hauling  po- 
tatoes by  wagon  to  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach 
and  Pomona,  where  they  sell  for  $1  per  hun- 
dred. The  crop  is  an  unusually  large  one  this 
season,  as  was  also  the  hay  crop.  Celery  ship- 
ping has  been  begun  from  the  peat  lands  on  a 
small  scale.  The  celery  growers  are  expect- 
ing a  good  price  for  their  product  this  winter. 

Riverside. 

Splendid  Wells. — Riverside  Enterprise: 
Six  wells  6x10  feet  have  been  sunk  by  Wil- 
liam Newport  near  Menifee,  with  the  result 
that  nearly  600  inches  of  water  have  been 
secured.  Mr.  Newport  has  seven  other  wells 
upon  his  place  that  flow  about  100  inches  per 
well.  The  work  has  not  been  expensive,  yet 
has  furnished  1300  inches  of  irrigation  water 
hitherto  unavailable  and  greatly  needed. 
This  dry  season  has  stimulated  many  such  at- 
tempts to  tap  the  underflow  waters  and  util- 
ize them  for  practical  and  valuable  uses. 

Tree  Planting.— Riverside  Press  :  The  San 
Jacinto  Land  Company  is  making  extensive 
improvements,  and  within  the  last  three 
months  has  set  out  several  thousand  trees. 
The  attributed  notion  of  some  growers  that 
late  planting  is  not  successful  cannot  be  sup- 
posed in  this  ca3e,  as  out  of  the  large  number 
of  trees  planted  less  than  1  per  cent  failed  to 


grow.  The  work  is  going  on  steadily,  and 
will  continue  until  6000  acres  will  have  been 
planted. 

San  Bernardino. 

Harvest  About  Finished.— Ontario  Record, 
Sept.  28 :  The  fruit  harvest  in  this  vicinity  is 
now  nearly  finished.  The  weather  has  been 
exceptionally  favorable  for  curing  the  products 
of  our  orchards,  and  this  is  the  silver  lining  to 
the  drouth  cloud  that  has  been  hanging  over 
the  State.  The  trees  have  stood  the  strain  of 
continued  dry  weather  far  better  than  some 
tyros  predicted,  and  plenty  of  rain  this  win- 
ter will  put  us  in  fine  shape  once  again. 

Outlook  for  Cattle. — Times- Index,  Sept.  30 : 
The  outlook  for  the  cattle  business  is  probably 
the  worst  that  this  county  has  known  for 
years.  For  several  years  past  the  business  of 
cattle  raising  has  been  on  the  increase,  but  by 
the  time  the  next  winter  is  over  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  have  received  a  bad  set-back.  Not 
only  are  the  animals  boing  herded  on  the  des- 
ert dying  by  hundreds  from  the  dreaded  Texas 
fever,  but  all  over  that  country,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  are  dying  in  great  numbers 
from  starvation.  This  is  not  caused  so  much 
from  the  fact  that  feed  is  shorter  than  in 
former  years,  as  from  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  cattle  have  been  driven  into  that  country 
from  the  coast  ranges  and  from  the  north. 
County  Veterinarian  A .  B.  Wise,  on  his  recent 
trip  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Mojave  river, 
found  places  where  the  stock  was  obliged  to 
live  on  what  is  called  "screw  beans,"  as  there 
was  not  a  spear  of  grass  for  miles.  These 
beans  make  fairly  good  feed  if  the  animals 
can  get  them  in  sufficient  quantities  and  do 
not  have  far  to  go  for  water;  but  in  the  cases 
noted  the  cattle  were  compelled  to  travel 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  for  a  drink.  The 
animals  were  very  poor,  and,  unless  some 
other  feeding  grounds  are  found  for  them,  the 
loss  this  winter  will  be  enormous. 

Beets  Low  in  Sugar.—  Dispatch,  Oct.  1: 
The  Chino  valley  sugar  factory  has  reduced  to 
date  25,000  tons  of  beets,  one-half  of  the  es- 
timated crop  for  the  season.  Of  the  remainder 
10,000  tons  will  be  harvested  from  the  Chino 
fields  and  15,000  from  the  vicinity  of  Oxnard. 
The  beets  being  worked  continue  to  show  a 
decrease  in  saccharine  matter,  the  last  week's 
run  averaging  a  sugar  content  of  14  per  cent, 
with  a  purity  co-efficient  of  79  per  cent.  The 
factory  accepted  beets  as  low  as  10  per  cent, 
though  contracts  require  a  minimum  of  12,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  price  for  all  below  makes 
the  business  unremunerative  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Orange  Growers — Riverside  Press:  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pachappa  Orange 
Growers'  Association  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Pres.,  D.  P.  Chapman;  Vice- 
Pres.,  M.  B.  Ogden;  Sec'y  and  Mgr.,  C.  F. 
Huse;  Directors — G.  A.  Cover,  D.  P.  Chap- 
man, M.  S.  Bowman,  M.  B.  Ogden,  M.  J. 
Daniels,  H.  A.  Puis,  H.  P.  Moore,  E.  A. 
Meacham,  J.  M.  Baber,  C.  F.  Huse,  T.  H.  B. 
Chamblin.  The  association  ships  all  its  fruit 
through  the  Exchange,  and  evidently  the 
season's  work  has  been  satisfactory,  for  the 
management  has  no  withdrawals  to  report, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased membership. 

San  Diego. 

Large  Land  Sale. — Union,  Sept.  29:  Dr. 
G.  W.  Robinson  has  purchased  for  $85,000  the 
Monserrate  ranch,  formerly  owned  by  Mo- 
Comber  Bros.  The  ranch  is  located  on  the 
San  Luis  Rey  river,  and  contains  about  2500 
acres  of  land.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  fin- 
est dairy  ranches  in  southern  California,  hav- 
ing about  1000  acres  adapted  to  alfalfa,  the 
balance  being  fine  fruit  and  grain  land.  Dr. 
Robinson  is  going  ahead  stocking  up  the  ranch 
and  making  improvements. 

San  Joaquin. 
Horticultural  Report.— Stockton  Mail, 
Sept.  30:  The  report  of  the  County  Board  of 
Horticulture,  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
State  Board  to-day,  states,  among  other 
things,  that  the  root  knot  is  causing  serious 
trouble,  especially  to  almond,  plum  and  peach 
trees.  This  county  was  the  first  to  condemn 
pears  and  apples  on  account  of  codlin  moth.  In 
the  past  year  the  quarantine  agent  con- 
demned 693  boxes  of  apples,  77  boxes  of  pears 
on  account  of  codlin  moth  and  312  boxes  of 
oranges  and  155  boxes  of  lemons  on  account  of 
scale,  making  a  total  of  1237  boxes.  The  most 
of  this  fruit  arrived  from  outside  points. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Engines  for  Cultivating.— Tribune,  Sept. 
30:  Two  large  20  H.  P.  engines  arrived  in 
this  city  and  were  taken  to  the  sugar-beet 
factory  at  Bettavera,  where  they  will  be  put 
to  immediate  use  in  cultivating  the  lands  near 
the  factory  preparatory  to  putting  in  the  fall 
crop  of  beets. 

Santa  Clara. 

Wineries  Busy.— San  Jose  Mercury,  Oct.  1: 
Many  of  the  wineries  are  running  at  full 
blast,  and  a  great  number  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  Last  year's  supply  of 
wine  is  about  all  disposed  of,  and  a  large 
amount  will  be  made  this  season,  as  Santa 
Clara  valley  wines  are  in  great  demand 
abroad. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Big  Apple  Yield. — Watsonville  Pajaronian: 
M.  B.  Tuttle  has  one  of  the  heaviest  apple 
yields  ever  seen  in  this  district.  The  trees 
are  so  borne  down  with  the  weight  of  the  crop 
that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  between  them. 
Some  of  the  Gravenstein  trees  ran  forty  boxes 
each,  and  the  other  varieties  are  making  an 
equally  large  showing.  The  apples  are  of 
good  size. 

Prune  Production.— Pajaronian,  Sept.  29: 
A  careful  estimate  of  the  dried  prune  produc- 
tion of  Pajaro  valley  for  1898  places  it  at  900 
tons.  Most  of  it  has  been  sold.  Prices  ranged 
from  $2?  to  $70  per  ton,  the  latter  being  for  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  turned  off  by  Walker 
Bros,  on  their  foothill  farm.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  sold  at  low  prices,  and  the  average  for 
the  entire  lot  is  not  over  $35  per  ton.    Even  1 


at  those  figures  the  crop  shows  a  value  of  over 
$30,000. 

Solano. 

Fruit  Shipments.— Suisun  Republican,  Sept. 
30:  The  total  Eastern  shipments  of  green 
fruit  from  Suisun  amounted  to  about  200  car- 
loads, of  which  the  Alden  Anderson  Co.  has 
to  its  credit  115  cars.  Mr.  Anderson  is  now 
engaged  with  dried  fruit.  The  better  grades 
are  being  put  up  in  packages  for  export  trade. 
The  demand  at  present  for  dried  fruit  is  lim- 
ited, but  it  will  take  him  some  time  to  fill 
orders  received  during  the  past  two  months. 
Sonoma. 

Enlarging  the  Plant.— Petaluma  Courier, 
Sept.  28:  The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  is  in- 
stalling some  new  machinery,  among  which  is 
an  electric  motor  of  double  the  power  of  the 
one  in  use  for  the  past  few  months.  The  com- 
pany expects  the  coming  season's  trade  to  be- 
gin a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

Hop  Crop.— Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Sept. 
26:  Sonoma  county's  hop  crop  has  been  har- 
vested. It  will  reach  the  14,000  bale  mark. 
No  sales  have  yet  been  made,  though  a  num- 
ber of  buyers  are  in  the  market.  Growers 
are  holding  out  for  from  13  to  15  cents,  while 
buyers  are  offering  from  11  to  12  cents. 

Vintage  Season.— Sonoma  Index- Tribune, 
Oct.  1:  Grape  picking  and  wine  making  will 
commence  in  this  valley  next  week.  Grapes 
are  turning  out  fairly  well;  and  while  the 
crop  is  not  so  heavy  as  last  season,  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  is  first-class  and  the  vintage  of 
1898  will  be  of  fine  bouquet..  The  Gundlach- 
Bundschu,  Dresel  &  Co.,  Chauvet,  Aguillon, 
Hearst  and  other  large  wineries  in  Sonoma 
valley  will  be  in  full  blast  by  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Grapes  Lack  Juice.— Cloverdale  Reveille, 
Sept.  24:  W.  D.  Sink  says  the  grape  crop  is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop,  and 
that  from  90  to  100  gallons  of  wine  will  be  a 
good  average  from  a  ton  of  grapes.  There  is 
very  little  juice  in  the  grape  this  year  and  he 
accounts  for  the  shortage  by  the  dry  season, 
luba. 

Cannery  Notes.  —  Marysville  Democrat, 
Sept.  23 :  "  We  will  pack  over  85  per  cent  as 
much  as  last  year,"  said  Mgr.  Baumgartner. 
"There  are  employed  250  persons  this  week  on 
Cling  peaches,  grapes  and  tomatoes.  Of  the 
first  named  fruit  the  choicest  is  being  re- 
ceived from  the  orchard  of  Gavin  Hutchins, 
the  Placer  county  growers  furnishing  the 
next  best,  in  the  white  and  yellow  varieties. 
Most  of  this  fruit  is  being  packed  in  26-ounce 
and  32-ounce  glass  jars.  The  former  size  is 
for  export  trade.  A  jar  of  the  export  fruit 
averages  eight  half  peaches,  yet  brings  50 
cents  in  the  London  market.  The  domestic 
jar  holds  on  an  average  ten  pieces  of  fruit  and 
brings  the  same  price  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
On  an  average  of  three  carloads  of  case  goods 
are  being  shipped  from  the  warehouse  each 
day." 

OREGON. 

Big  Peaches.— Ashland  Tidings,  Sept.  26: 
B>ank  Hasty  exhibited  last  week  a  basket  of 
twenty-ounce  Cling  peaches  grown  in  Ashland 
that  attracted  much  attention  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty  but  owing  to  their  size. 
Four  of  the  peaches  weighed  19%,  17%,  W4 
and  16  ounces,  respectively.  The  largest  one, 
which  it  is  believed  breaks  the  record  of 
southern  Oregon  peaches  for  weight,  meas- 
ured 14'4  inches  in  circumference. 

Prune  Crop.— Salem  Journal,  Sept.  22:  The 
prune  harvest  is  in  full  swing  aroud  Liberty. 
J.  L.  Ward  stated  that  the  Petites  are  about 
all  gather  and  dried,  the  Italians  will  begin 
to  come  in  the  first  of  next  week,  and  the 
silver  variety  will  soon  be  ready  for  gather- 
ing. The  silver  prunes  are  not  a  favorite  with 
the  growers  and  dryers,  from  the  fact  that 
they  require  bleaching,  besides  taking  a  great 
deal  longer  to  dry.  They  require  about  forty 
hours  in  the  dryer,  while  the  Italians  are 
dried  in  twenty-six  to  thirty  hours,  and  the 
Petites  in  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  are  twelve 
dryers  within  a  mile  of  Liberty  post  office. 

WASHINGTON. 

Hop  Crop.— Dispatch,  Sept.  29:  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  hop  crop  of  this  State 
for  the  season  will  be  between  27,000  and 
30,000  bales.  Picking  will  be  finished  this 
week.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  has 
already  been  contracted  for  on  a  basis  of  10 
or  12  cents  per  pound. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  HnlmentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C .  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  olemun. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8 1  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drueRists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charjee*  paid,  with  frill  directions 
lor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WIIiLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Mi 

- 

Turn  to  Page  12-58 


for  complete  solution  of  "line  fence"  quarrels. 
High  enough,  close  enough,  strong  enough,  and 
cheap  enough.  Ask  for  "Fall  styles  and  prices." 
I* aire  W  oven  \\  ire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  M  Ich, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Baby  Corn. 


A  happy  mother  stalk  of  corn 

Held  close  a  baby  ear, 
And  whispered :  "Cuddle  up  to  me, 

I'll  keep  you  warm,  by  dear, 
I'll  give  you  petticoats  of  green, 

With  many  a  tuck  and  fold, 
To  let  out  daily  as  you  grow; 

For  you  will  soon  be  old." 

A  funny  little  baby  that, 

For  though  it  had  no  eye, 
It  had  a  hundred  mouths;  'twas  well 

It  did  not  want  to  cry, 
The  mother  put  in  each  small  mouth 

A  hollow  thread  of  silk, 
Through  which  the  sun  and  rain  and  air 

Provided  baby's  milk. 

The  petticoats  were  gathered  close 

When  all  the  threadlets  hung, 
And  still  as  summer  days  went  ou 

To  mother  stalk  it  clung; 
And  all  the  time  it  grew  and  grew— 

Each  kernel  drank  the  milk 
By  day,  by  night,  in  shade,  in  sun, 

From  its  own  thread  of  silk. 

And  each  grew  strong  and  full  and  round, 

And  each  was  shining  white; 
The  gores  and  seams  were  all  let  out, 

The  green  skirts  fitted  tight, 
The  ear  stood  straight  and  large  and  tall, 

And  when  it  saw  the  sun. 
Held  up  its  emerald  satin  gown 

To  say :    "  Your  work  is  done." 

"You're  large  enough,"  said  MotherStalk, 

"And  now  there's  no  more  room 
For  you  to  grow."  She  tied  the  threads 

Into  a  soft  brown  plume- 
It  floated  out  upon  the  breeze 

To  greet  the  dewy  morn, 
And  then  the  baby  said:    "Now  I'm 

A  full-grown  ear  of  corn  !  " 

—The  Independent. 


Against  Wind  and  Tide. 


People  in  Maysville  always  shrugged 
their  shoulders  when  Mark  Lamson 
was  mentioned,  and  usually  the  ex- 
pressive gesture  was  followed  by  some 
deprecating  remark. 

"Come  of  bad  stock,"  old  Judge 
Lennox  would  say,  in  this-  pompous, 
dictatorial  manner.  "  All  the  Lamsons 
were  worthless,  and  Mrs.  Lamson  was 
a  Hodge,  and  everybody  knows  what 
they  are." 

The  house  in  which  Mark  was  born, 
and  where  he  scrambled  up  to  manhood, 
was  a  large  farmhouse,  tumbling  to 
pieces  inside,  with  a  roof  always  being 
patched  against  leaking,  doors  with- 
out locks,  and  with  shaking  hinges, 
windows  that  rattled  in  every  wind, 
ceilings  that  dropped  whenever  a  heavy 
wind  shook  the  upper  rooms,  and  furni- 
ture in  the  last  stage  of  shabbiness. 
His  father  and  mother  were  slatternly 
in  dress,  shiftless  in  household  manage- 
ment, and  the  handsome,  bright  boy 
was  over-indulged  and  neglected  as 
their  own  indolence  suggested. 

But  Mark  Lamson  inherited  none  of 
the  leading  traits  of  his  parents.  Prob- 
ably in  some  remote  ancestor  there  was 
a  mixture  of  energy,  resolution  and 
ability,  of  which  the  Maysville  gossips 
had  never  heard,  and  for  which  they 
gave  Mark  no  credit.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  principal  of  the  Maysville  High 
School  declared  that  Mark  had  gradu- 
ated with  the  best  record  he  had  ever 
given  in  the  school.  It  was  useless  for 
the  lad  himself  to  keep  his  life  free 
from  blame,  and  earnestly  endeavor 
to  do  his  duty.  Maysville  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  a  Lamson,  and  his 
mother  was  a  Hodge — "  bad  stock!" 

As  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, Mark  began  the  unequal  struggle 
against  fate  and  circumstances,  that 
was  dictated  by  his  own  energy.  His 
father  had  been  unable  to  get  bread 
from  the  farm  by  lazy  tillage  that  gave 
the  bare  necessities  for  the  table;  his 
mother  had  a  very  small  income  that 
gave  the  three  clothing  of  the  poorest 
description,  and  both  were  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder  that  Mark  was  not 
content  as  they  had  been,  to  dawdle 
through  life,  and  "make  out"  with 
what  they  had. 

And,  Mark,  struggling  to  attain  bet- 
ter things,  with  only  a  vague,  undis- 
ciplined longing  for  improvement,  met 
no  encouragement  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  tried  to  obtain  a  situation,  but  em- 
ployers were  shy  about  giving  work  to 
a  Lamson;  he  met  but  a  cool  reception 
at  the  Maysville  social  gatherings,  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  how  to  repair  his 
own  linen  or  keep  his  poor  clothing 


even  tidy.  Boy-like  he  imagined  a  new 
suit  and  gay  neckties  were  all-sufficient 
for  a  party,  and  did  not  heed  the  frayed 
cuffs  and  broken  collars  at  which  the 
Maysville  belles  turned  up  their  noses. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  father's  lazy  com- 
ments, his  mother's  fretful  remon- 
strances, Mark  Lamson,  finding  no  em- 
ployment outside,  determined  to  see  if 
the  farm  would  not  find  him  in  work. 

"Oh,  yes,  do  as  you  please,"  his 
father  said.  "  But  there  is  no  money 
for  new-fangled  fixings,  and  the  land  is 
about  worn  out.  Plenty  of  it,  to  be 
sure,  but  'taint  worth  shucks." 

So,  single-handed,  Mark  undertook 
the  work  of  bringing  up  the  old  farm. 
Early  and  late  he  toiled,  repairing 
fences,  weeding,  picking  stones,  root- 
ing out  dead  stumps;  preparing  his 
land,  without  one  hand  stretched  out 
to  help  him,  one  voice  to  wish  him  suc- 
cess. Tbomas,  the  only  man  his  father 
employed,  gave  a  surly  refusal  to  aid, 
upon  the  ground  that  his  regular  rou- 
tine of  shiftless  farming  took  all  his 
time,  and  Mark  patiently  submitted. 

He  was  twenty-one  years  old  when 
into  his  dull  monotonous  life  came  a 
new  stimulus — a  hope,  bright  as  a  vision 
and  almost  as  baseless.  He  fell  in  love! 
He  did  not  walk  in  cautiously,  count- 
ing his  steps  and  weighing  his  chances, 
but  fell  in  plump,  suddenly,  hopelessly. 

There  had  been  a  warm  discussion  at 
the  Judge's  about  inviting  Mark  to  the 
party  that  was  to  celebrate  Essie's 
eighteenth  birthday  and  her  final  re- 
turn from  boarding-school.  But  the 
pet  of  the  house  had  a  will  of  her  own 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  Mark's 
handsome  face  and  boyish  gallantries, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  invited. 
Mark,  carrying  in  bis  memory  only  a 
pretty  little  girl,  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  undeniable  beauty;  a  face 
to  win  homage  in  far  more  pretentious 
circles  than  Maysville  boasted,  and  a 
gentle  grace  of  manner  that  none  of 
the  girls  of  his  acquaintance  had  ever 
extended  to  him. 

To  touch  the  soft  little  hand  offered 
to  greet  him  riveted  the  chains  Essie's 
face  had  cast  about  Mark's  heart,  and 
made  him  her  slave  then  and  there. 
He  bad  starved  all  his  life  for  sym- 
pathy, and  his  first  half-hour  with 
Essie  filled  his  longing  heart  with  con- 
tent. She  remembered  all  his  boyish 
aspirations:  she  entered  into  all  his 
hopes  and  ambitions.  The  party  was 
the  beginning  of  an  intercourse  that 
stimulted  anew  very  good  resolution, 
gave  a  new  vigor  to  every  new  hope 
of  Mark's  life. 

There  are  women  who  carry  in  their 
own  hearts  an  overflowing  fund  of  sym- 
pathy, who  can  sink  self  utterly  in  the 
presence  of  another  person's  interest 
and  throw  their  own  power  into  their 
neighbor's  work  without  oificiousness 
or  offense.  Essie  Lennox  was  such  a 
woman,  young  as  she  was.  She  could 
give  her  whole  mind  to  every  detail 
from  the  cutting  of  aprons  for  a  neigh- 
bor's child  to  the  gentle  soothing  of  an 
invalid's  terror  of  death;  from  her 
mother's  preserving  kettle  to  the  com- 
forting of  a  newly-bereaved  widow  or 
orphan.  Nothing  was  too  deep  or  sol- 
emn, nothing  too  transient  or  trivial, 
for  that  tender,  ever-active  interest 
and  sympathy  that  made  her  the  idol 
of  Maysville  as  well  as  the  comfort  of 
her  home. 

An  hour  with  Essie  sent  him  back  to 
his  uphill  work  full  of  new  hope,  every 
energy  stimulated,  every  hope  bright- 
ened. He  had  not  dared  to  set  before 
him  in  plain  words  the  hope  of  one  day 
winning  her  heart  to  answer  his  own, 
for  there  was  all  the  humility  of  true 
passion  in  that  young,  ardent  heart, 
but  he  realized  a  new  force,  a  new  spur 
of  ambition. 

Essie  never  sneered  at  him  as  the 
neighbors  had  become  accustomed  to 
doing;  Essie  never  threw  cold  water 
over  his  plans  for  improving  the  land; 
Essie  was  never  sarcastic  over  the 
clashing  of  his  poverty  and  ambitions. 
As  he  saw  her  more  frequently,  he 
ventured  to  tell  her  of  wider,  wilder 
hopes,  of  some  day  escaping  from  the 
drudgery  before  him,  and  making  his 
way  to  a  city  where  his  education  might 
give  him  a  start  in  more  congenial 
occupation. 

"Father  and  mother  seem  to  need 


me  now,"  he  told  Essie  one  day;  "  they 
are  old  and  have  no  other  child.  I 
think  it  my  plain  duty  to  stay.'' 

"I  think  it  is,"  was  the  quick  reply; 
"  your  mother  could  scarcely  bear  a 
separation." 

And  in  her  home  she  found  no  one 
whose  claim  seemed  to  her  stronger 
than  Mark's.  The  village  was  essen- 
tially democratic,  and  the  fact  that 
Essie  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
the  richest  and  most  influential  man 
in  the  place  did  not  prevent  her  from 
visiting  Mrs.  Lamson  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  She  was  fond  of  the 
weak,  amiable  woman,  strongly  as  she 
censured,  in  her  youthful  strength,  the 
easy-going  indolence  that  made  her 
home  such  a  sense  of  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort; and,  in  her  gentle,  pleasant 
way,  she  endeavored  to  brighten  that 
home  for  Mark  by  suggestions  and 
offers  of  help  that  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  was  like  fighting  a  feather-bed  to 
try  to  arouse  Mrs.  Lamson  to  any  ac- 
tive improvement,  and  rebuffed  there, 
Essie  could  only  help  Mark  by  words 
of  sympathy  that  were  like  wine  of  life 
to  his  love. 

"And  while  I  am  here  I  must  do  the 
work  that  lies  under  my  hand,"  he 
said,  "hard  as  it  is!  But,  Essie,"  and 
his  face  brightened,  "do  you  know 
that  already  I  have  made  the  farm  pay 
double  what  it  ever  has  done?  Next 
year  I  can  hire  help  out  of  the  money 
saved  from  the  sale  of  last  year's 
crops! " 

Essie,  all  eager  interest,  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  capabilities 
of  such  a  lot  of  turnips,  such  a  patch 
of  wheat,  the  possibilities  of  a  dairy, 
the  best  culture  for  fowls,  as  if  she  had 
never  studied  music  or  filled  her  head 
with  French  and  German  verbs. 

But  the  horror  and  wrath  of  Judge 
Lennox  when,  after  two  years  of  mild 
courtship,  Mark  took  his  fate  in  his 
hands  and  asked  permission  to  marry 
Essie,  cannot  be  described. 

"A  Lamson!"  he  cried,  when  having 
dismissed  Mark,  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  "A  Lamson  for 
Essie's  husband!  The  fellow  wants  my 
money  to  spend  after  all  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  have  squandered." 

"Do  you  really  and  truly  think 
Mark  is  a  spendthrift,  papa?  Essie 
asked  quietly.  "  Does  he  ever  lounge 
about  the  stores  and  taverns  as  Harry 
Carter  and  James  Rayburn  do?  " 

"  I — well,  no,  I  never  saw  him,"  was 
the  reluctant  admission. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  drank 
or  gambled,  or  even  smoked?  " 

"No — I  never  did." 

"  Is  he  not  regular  at  church?  " 

"  Ye-es." 

"But,  oh,  Essie!"  struck  in  Mrs. 
Lennox,  "  what  shabby,  half  washed 
shirts  he  wears,  and  his  fingers  all  out 
of  his  gloves,  and  half  the  buttons  of 
his  coat  gone! " 

"Poor  Mark!"  said  Essie  gently. 
"  He  needs  a  wife." 


"Well,  he  need  not  look  here  for 
one,"  growled  the  Judge. 

"I  heard  Mr.  Thomson  say  last 
week,"  said  Essie,  quietly,  "  that  there 
is  not  a  better  farm  in  Green  county 
than  Lamson's." 

"Such  a  palace  of  a  house!"  the 
Judge  sneered. 

"Mark  is  hoping  to  put  a  new  house 
on  the  place  next  year.  He  has  had 
builders  over  from  B— ,  but  they  said 
the  old  house  is  beyond  repair  and  it 
would  cost  less  to  have  a  new  one." 

"And  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  " 

"Where  the  improved  farm  came 
from,"  said  Essie;  from  Mark's  perse- 
verance and  energy,  in  the  face  of  the 
hardest  discouragements  ever  a  young 
man  had  to  fight." 

"Eh!"  said  the  Judge.  "What?" 

"  See  what  he  has  done,"  said  Essie, 
still  in  an  even,  quiet  tone  that  carried 
conviction  far  more  than  an  excited 
one.  "  Eight  years  ago,  when  he  was 
but  a  boy,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  took  his  playtime  between 
school  hours  to  weed  and  clear  away 
stones.  Nobody  helped  him.  He  was 
ridiculed,  sneered  at,  discouraged  on 
all  sides.  He  had  the  poorest  farm  in 
the  place,  and  be  has  made  it  one  of 
the  best.  He  has  put  every  spare  dol- 
lar into  books  on  agriculture,  improved 
machines,  good  stock.  He  has  now 
four  men  to  work  for  him,  good  horses, 
good  cattle,  good  poultry,  and  will 
have  a  good  house.  Papa,  do  you  not 
think  it  will  be  a  pity  to  have  the  new 
house  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Lamson  to 
ruin  as  she  has  the  old  one?  Out  doors 
the  management  is  all  left  to  Mark,  and 
see  what  he  has  done.  But  a  man  can 
not  make  a  home  comfortable  alone;  he 
needs  a  wife." 

"Well,"  said  the  Judge,  "let  him 
have  one,  but  not  my  child." 

"  Still  he  loves  me,"  said  Essie,  "  and 
I  love  him." 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  Judge,  and 
marched  out  of  the  house. 

But,  prompt  as  he  was  he  was  just, 
he  loved  Essie.  He  had  let  prejudice 
influence  him  against  Mark  all  his  life; 
now  he  took  pains  to  find  out  how 
much  of  his  dislike  was  well  founded. 
Grudgingly  enough  was  the  verdict 
given  in  Mark's  favor.  Maysville  did 
not  willingly  acknowledge  it  had  been 
wrong  in  its  estimate  and  shouldered 
upon  Mark  all  the  faults  of  his  ances- 
tors. But  the  facts  were  strong  and 
Judge  Lennox  found  himself  confronted 
by  them.  Slowly,  for  he  was  not  easily 
convinced,  he  took  respect  into  the 
place  of  contempt,  and,  after  a  month 
of  patient  investigation,  he  sent  for 
Mark. 

The  interview  was  a  frank,  manly 
one,  the  old  gentleman  not  being  given 
to  half-bearted  measures  of  any  kind. 
He  admitted  his  former  prejudices,  and 
heartily  commended  the  young  man 
who  had  struggled  so  nobly, 
i     "  When  your  new  house  is  finished, 


"THAT  TERROR  of  MOTHERS/' 

How  it  was  overcome  by  a 
Nova  Scotian  mother 


Who  is  well  known  as  an  author. 


Of  ell  the  evils  that  attack  children 
scarcely  any  other  is  more  dreaded  than 
croup  It  so  often  comes  in  the  night. 
The  danger  is  so  great.  The  climax  is  so 
sudden.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Dickson  (better  known  under  her  pen 
name  of  "  Stanford  Eveleth,")  calls  it  "  the 
terror  of  mothers."  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
that  she  writes  in  terms  of  praise  and 
gratitude  for  the  relief  which  she  has 
found  both  from  her  own  anxieties,  and 
for  her  children's  ailments,  in  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

"Memory  does  not  recall  the  time  when 
Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  was  not  used  in 
our  family,  for  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
That  terror  of  mothers  —  the  startling, 
croupy  cough — never  alarmed  me,  so  long 
as  I  had  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  the  house  to  supplement  the  hot-water 
bath.  When  suffering;  with  whooping 
cough,  in  its  worst  form,  and  articulation 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the  choking, 
my  children  would  point  and  gesticulate 
toward  the  bottle;  for  experience  had 
taught  them  that  relief  was  in  its  con- 
tents"—Mrs.  W.  J.  Dickson  ("Stanford 
Eveleth").  author  of  "Romance  of  the 
Provinces,"  Truro,  N.  S. 


C  J.  Wooldridge.  TVortham,  Tex.,  writes : 
"One  of  my  children  had  croup.  One 
night  I  was  startled  by  the  child's  hard 
breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it 
strangling.  It  had  nearly  ceased  tobreathe. 
Having  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house,  I  gave  the 
child  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and 
anxiously  waited  results.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  Pectoral  was  given  the  child's 
breathing  grew  easier,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  sleeping  quietly  and  breathing  nat- 
urally. The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  its  life."  — C.  J. 
Wooldridge.  Wortham.  Tex. 

These  statements  make  argument  In 
favor  of  this  remedy  unnecessary.  It  is 
a  family  medicine  that  no  home  should  be 
without.  It  is  just  as  efficacious  in  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  whooping  cough,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  coughs,  as  it  is  in  croup. 
To  put  it  within  everyone's  reach,  Dr. 
Ayer's  Cherrv  Pectoral  is  ndf  put  up  in 
half  size  bottles,  at  half  pric^-50  cents. 
Send  for  Ayer's  Curebook  (free)  and  read 
of  other  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  Address  the  J.  C.  Ayer 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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you  will  need  a  wife.  A  man  who  can 
make  his  way  against  wind  and  tide 
as  you  have  done  deserves  a  happy 
home." 

The  Judge  being  a  power  in  Mays- 
ville,  public  opinion  veered  around  as 
the  engagement  was  announced.  The 
new  house  being  completed,  Essie  be- 
came housekeeper,  Mrs.  Lamson  gladly 
resigning  her  feeble  reign.  And  under 
the  new  reign  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  even  the  old  people  smartened  up. 
They  had  no  chronic  objection  to  clean- 
liness, if  some  one  else  did  the  neces- 
sary work;  and  with  Mark  and  Essie 
to  govern  and  direct,  the  Lamson  farm 
and  Lamson  household  so  lost  its  old 
name  that  you  could  scarcely  find  to- 
day in  Maysville  one  voice  to  repeat 
the  old  saying  that  "Mark  Lamson 
came  of  bad  stock." — New  York 
Ledger. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Even  toques  and  turbans  are  being 
worn  off  the  forehead,  showing  the  hair, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  tip  tilted  hat 
shading  the  eyes  has  entirely  passed 
away. 

Faille,  bengaline,  victoria  reps,  and 
many  other  lustrous  corded  silks  are 
brought  out  in  charming  variety,  and 
these  are  used  alike  for  entire  gowns, 
fancy  waists,  capes,  coats,  and  for 
stylish  combination  toilettes  and  cos- 
tumes. 

The  use  this  past  season  by  ladies  of 
men's  weight  foot  gear  has  met  with 
great  favor.  The  women  who  have  long 
the  belief  held  that  their  feet  were  too 
tender  for  any  but  kid  glove  shoes  have 
found  that  the  stout  soles  and  uppers, 
made  on  generous  lasts,  were  at  once 
the  best  protection  and  the  most  com- 
fortable wear. 

Most  of  the  new  models  in  capes  thus 
far  shown  are  odd  old-fashioned-looking 
garments,  long  and  flat  on  the  should- 
ers and  flaring  out  all  around  the  lower 
edge;  some  in  circular  shape  and  cut 
almost  without  seams,  or  else  the  cape 
has  very  long  shawl  points  front  and 
back  and  is  cut  very  short  on  the  sides, 
showing  a  good  portion  of  the  arms, 
often  to  above  the  elbow.  The  majority 
of  the  collars  are  high-flaring  Medici 
or  Robespierre  shapes,  and  a  favorite 
finish  for  these  before  even  narrow 
bands  of  fur  are  seasonable  are  plaited 
frills  or  ruches  of  fringed  silk. 

Nothing  prettier  than  the  new  models 
for  autumn  gowns  could  well  be  imag- 
ined, writes  acorrespondent  in  Harper's 
Bazar.  The  light-wool  fabrics  are 
especially  attractive  both  in  texture 
and  coloring.  A  gown  from  Redfern, 
made  of  pale  gray  cloth,  is  most  grace- 
ful in  its  lines,  and  shows  the  long  coat 
effect.  The  shirt  opens  in  front  over  a 
panel  braided  in  pale  gray  silk  braid 
and  studded  with  silver  beads.  The 
waist  has  a  front  of  the  same  embroid- 
ery, and  a  yoke  of  green  velvet  with 
silver  spangles.  The  high  color  is  also 
of  velvet  with  spangles.  The  sleeves 
are  small,  but  with  caps  at  the  top, 
and  at  the  wrists  there  is  a  line  of  braid 
to  match  that  on  the  skirt. 

A  smart  gown,  just  designed  by  Red- 
fern  for  afternoon  house  wear  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  is  of  tan  cashmere 
lined  with  green  taffeta.  The  skirt  is 
nearly  circular  in  shape,  very  close 
fitting,  and  trimmed  with  two  ruffles 
edged  with  narrow  Irish  lace;  above  the 
upper  ruffle  is  a  wider  band  of  the  lace. 
The  waist  is  in  surplice  folds  crossed 
over  to  the  left  shoulder,  caught  with 
bows  of  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
a  deep  yoke  collar  of  the  heavy  lace. 
The  sleeves  are  tight-fitting,  with  a 
ruffle  of  lace  at  the  wrist.  The  black 
velvet  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  tan  of  the  fabric  and  the  lace.  A 
narrow  band  of  it  edges  the  flounces 
and  is  threaded  through  the  insertion 
which  heads  them,  and  also  through 
the  belt  and  yoke. 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 
Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pitttburth  P» 


Family  Courtesy. 


Happiness  is  more  largely  dependent 
upon  the  small  happenings  of  life  than 
is  generally  realized.  There  is  many  a 
strong,  fine  nature  which  can  rise 
serenely  above  the  greater  trials  which 
at  times  come  into  the  average  human 
life,  and  even  in  the  hour  of  bitterest 
sorrow  and  anguish  can  discern  the 
stars  as  they  shine  through  his  cypress 
trees,  and  receive  and  impart  unspeak- 
able comfort  and  peace.  It  is  a  high 
plane  of  living,  however,  upon  which 
one  passes  unscathed  and  unruffled 
through  days  and  weeks,  months  and 
years  of  perpetual  fault  finding,  unde- 
served censure  and  habitual  discour- 
tesy and  disregard,  inflicted  by  those 
who  claim  our  tenderest  ministry,  and 
in  truth  hold  us  most  dear. 

Inexhaustible  in  its  sweetness  must 
be  the  soul  into  which  the  iron  does  not 
enter  when  subjected  to  continual  fric- 
tion of  this  sort.  True,  one  may  ward 
off  much  petty  annoyance  by  a  habitual 
reserve  which  does  not  permit  another 
to  take  undue  liberties,  but  this  safe- 
guard, even  if  effectual,  has  a  tendency 
to  alienate  those  we  should  hold  near- 
est our  hearts. 

Most  of  the  disregard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  conspicuous  in  some 
families,  arises  from  undue  familiarity 
and  a  careless  ignoring  of  the  individu 
ality  and  personal  rights  of  each  mem- 
ber thereof.  The  "  sometime  guest  " 
may  have  pronounced  peculiarities, 
little  foibles,  perhaps,  of  which  one  is 
fully  conscious  ;  yet  to  such  is  accorded 
absolute  courtesy. 

Why  should  not  the  same  considera- 
tion obtain  among  those  who  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  ties  of  family  relation- 
ship— "our  own,  whom  we  love  the 
best  ?  "  Why  should  not  the  child  from 
earliest  years  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  courtesy  due  the  members  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  guest  who 
comes  for  a  brief  stay?  An  elaborate 
system  of  teaching  is  not  necessary, 
for  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  most  efficient  educator  is  example. 

It  is  a  question  if  the  rock  upon 
which  so  many  marital  barks  are  shat- 
tered is  not  oftenest  discourtesy.  The 
unkind  word,  the  bitter  tone,  which  no 
person  of  sense  would  venture  to  use 
with  the  merest  acquaintance,  are  in- 
flicted without  mercy  upon  those  near- 
est and  dearest,  and  the  sting  lemains 
long  after  the  speaker  has  forgotten, 
and  sometimes  the  wound  is  so  griev- 
ous that  repentance  and  sorrow  cannot 
efface  the  scar. 

To  be  tender  and  thoughtful  for  one's 
own  is  not  to  withdraw  from  the  larger 
world  outside.  There  is  no  more  potent 
influence  for  good  than  the  reflected 
light  which  radiates  from  the  ideal  fam- 
ily circle,  and  it  is  felt  by  all  privileged 
to  come  within  its  radius. 

During  the  recent  summer  months 
there  sojourned  at  a  mountain  hotel  a 
husband  and  wife  of  middle  age,  whose 
perfect  demeanor  towards  each  other 
was  so  perfect  as  to  be  a  subject  of 
comment.  It  was  not  of  the  forced 
sort,  so  easily  detected,  which  seeks  to 
avoid  exposure  to  public  gaze  of  habit- 
ual dissension  ;  neither  was  it  of  the 
sort  which  renders  the  participants 
oblivious  of  all  else  but  themselves. 
Plainly  a  matter  of  every-day  usage, 
it  was  the  ideal  expression  of  two  fine 
souls  who  recognized  what  was  due  to 
each  other  in  the  closest  and  tenderest 
of  human  relations. 

Exclusiveness  was  not  a  feature, 
however,  for  in  all  that  larger  family 
there  were  no  others  who  contributed 
in  so  great  a  measure,  by  unvarying 
thoughtfulness  and  practical  kindness, 
to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow  sojourners  as  these  middle-aged 
married  lovers. 


Books  are  a  guide  in  youth  and  an 
entertainment  for  age.  They  support 
us  under  solitude  and  keep  us  from  be- 
coming a  burden  to  ourselves.  They 
help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men 
and  things,  compose  our  cares  and  our 
passions  and  lay  our  disappointments 
asleep.  When  we  are  weary  of  the  liv- 
ing we  may  repair  to  the  dead,  who 
have  nothing  of  peevishness,  pride  or 
design  in  their  conversation. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Blackberry  Cordial. — Secure  ripe 
berries  and  crush  them;  to  each  gallon 
of  juice  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water; 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring 
it  a  few  times;  strain  and  add  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  liquid; 
put  in  jugs  and  cork  tightly.  It  may 
be  used  in  two  months;  is  excellent  for 
summer  complaint,  and  can  be  taken  by 
delicate  invalids. 

Whole  Tomatoes. — Fill  a  large  stone 
jar  with  ripe  and  perfectly  sound,  whole 
tomatoes,  adding  a  few  cloves  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar  between  each  layer. 
Cover  well  with  one-half  cold  vinegar 
and  one-half  water.  Place  a  piece  of 
thick  flannel  over  the  jar,  letting  it  fall 
well  down  into  the  vinegar,  then  tie 
down  with  a  cover  of  brown  paper. 
These  will  keep  all  winter,  and  are  not 
harmed  even  if  the  flannel  collects 
moulds. 

Pickled  Beets. — Wash  and  place 
the  beets  in  a  saucepan;  cover  with 
boiling  water,  cook  until  tender,  and 
then  drain,  and  put  the  beets  in  cold 
water.  Now  rub  off  the  skins,  and 
when  the  beets  are  cold  put  them  in 
stone  jars.  For  half  a  peck  of  beets 
use  three  pints  of  vinegar.  Place  one 
pint  of  water  in  a  saucepan,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar,  three  bay  leaves,  twelve 
cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of  whole  pep- 
pers, and  boil  for  five  minutes.  When 
cold  pour  over  the  beets.  A  few  small 
white  onions  may  be  added;  close 
tightly. 

Brown  Betty. — One  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  chopped 
sour  apples,  one  cupful  of  chopped 
raisins,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Melt 
the  butter  and  pour  it  over  the  crumbs, 
turning  them  through  that  they  may 
be  evenly  buttered.  Grease  a  deep 
pudding  dish  and  put  in  it  layers  of  the 
crumbs,  apples,  raisins  and  sugar  mixed 
with  the  spice;  have  the  last  layer 
crumbs.  Cover  closely  and  bake  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven  then  uncover  and  brown.  Serve 
hot  with  hard  sauce  or  cold  with  cream. 

Sweet  Omelet. — -Break  four  eggs  in 
a  bowl,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt, 
and  beat  just  enough  to  mix  well  to- 
gether. Into  a  very  hot  frying  pan 
drop  one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  shake 
until  it  is  evenly  distributed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  and  pour  in  the 
eggs.  Shake  and  stir  with  a  flexible 
knife  until  the  mixture  begins  to  set, 
so  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  pan. 
While  still  soft  in  the  center  spread 
quickly  over  it  one  spoonful  of  jelly, 
jam,  crushed  and  sweetened  fruit,  or 
any  filling  you  wish,  roll  it  over  and 
turn  out  on  a  hot  platter.  Dust  with 
a  little  powdered  sugar  and  score  with 
a  hot  poker.  Put  the  remainder  of  the 
filling  round  the  omelet  and  send  at 
once  to  the  table. 


Mints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  baking  fish,  place  on  the  top 
thin  slices  of  salt  pork. 

Printed  letters  may  be  removed  from 
flour  sacks  by  soaking  them  in  butter- 
milk before  washing. 

When  the  stove  is  burned  red  and  the 
blacking  won't  stick  to  it,  a  little  fat 
fried  from  salt  pork  put  into  the  water 
in  which  the  blacking  is  dissolved  will 
prove  helpful. 

Gloss  can  be  quickly  removed  from  a 
garment  by  a  gentle  friction  with 
emery  paper.  The  fabric  must  be 
rubbed  hard  enough  to  raise  the  nap; 
and  in  case  of  cashmere  or  other 
smooth  goods,  rub  the  place  with  a 
warmed  silk  handkerchief. 

The  best  way  to  brighten  copper  is 
rub  hard  with  a  woolen  cloth  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  then 
rub  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  before  it 
dries  rub  briskly  with  silver  powder, 
being  very  careful  oi  the  acid,  as  it  is  a 
poison. 

To  take  out  all  stains  which  are  not 


metallic,  mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water 
with  one  of  spirits  of  salt  (muriatic 
acid).  Let  the  stain  lie  in  it  for  one  or 
two  minutes;  then  rinse  the  article 
in  cold  water.  This  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly useful  in  removing  stains  from 
white  goods. 

A  use  for  the  two  or  three  ears  of 
boiled  corn  left  over  from  dinner  is 
in  a  corn  omelet  for  the  next  day's 
luncheon.  The  plain  omelet  is  made 
without  separating  the  egg,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  water  allowed  to  each 
egg.  The  corn  is  cut  from  cobs,  and 
folded  in  the  omelet  as  it  is  set,  a  half 
cup  of  corn  to  six  eggs  being  a  good 
proportion. 

To  destroy  the  sooty  smell  sometimes 
noticed  in  a  room  where  an  open  fire- 
place or  grate  has  been  closed  for  the 
summer,  make  a  fire  of  packed  news- 
papers and  ground  coffee.  The  coffee 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  among  and 
over  the  newspapers  before  they  are 
lighted.  The  heat  extracts  the  aroma 
and  disinfective  qualities  of  the  coffee, 
which  purifies  the  room,  while  the 
warmth  engendered  is  very  fleeting. 

The  washing  of  the  exquisitely 
tinted  cotton  goods  in  vogue  in  these 
last  few  years  requires  care  for  their 
preservation,  but  the  secret  is  in  know- 
ing how.  The  powder  blue  this  season 
and  the  chicory  blue  will  wash  beauti- 
fully with  ordinary  care  in  not  using 
too  strong  soap  or  very  hot  water,  and 
rinsing  in  cold  salt  and  water,  never 
allowing  the  article  to  stand  in  any  but 
the  salted  water,  and  that  only  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  hot  starch  should 
not  be  used  for  these  or  other  delicate 
colors.  Set  the  starch  to  become  luke- 
warm ;  dry  always  in  the  shade,  bring 
the  garment  in  when  just  damp  enough 
to  iron,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  garment.  If  colors  seem  faded  or 
changed,  they  may  often  be  restored  if 
the  garments  are  still  wet  by  rinsing 
the  articles  in  a  fresh  tub  of  water, 
with  a  teacupful  of  vinegar  mixed 
through  it. 


Coffee  Making. 


I  watched  the  most  famed  cook  in 
the  city  make  New  Orleans  coffee  one 
morning,  writes  a  correspondent  in  an 
exchange,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done: 
It  had  been  partially  roasted  at  the 
market,  but  she  put  about  two  cupfuls 
in  a  pan  with  a  lid  and  roasted  it  a  bit 
more.  Heat  brings  out  the  flavor. 
Into  the  coffee  mill  it  went,  and  the 
fresh  grounds  were  put  into  a  tin 
dipper.  This  dipper  she  laid  over  a 
brownstone  jar,  which  was  entirely 
warm,  and  then  poured  the  boiling 
water  into  the  dipper.  She  placed  the 
stone  jar  in  front  of  the  stove — not  on 
the  stove.  Only  a  little  water  at  a 
time  was  poured  over  it,  and  two  or 
three  times  the  whole  contents  of  the 
jar  was  poured  through  the  dipper  for 
extra  strength.  The  result  was  a  coffee 
that  was  rich,  brown  and  fragrant. 
The  cup  was  poured  only  half  full,  the 
rest  made  up  of  hot  milk. 


proves  the  character  of  its  mechanism— The 
most  complete  watch  factory  in  the  world, 
in  machinery   and   equipment— the  most 
careful  selection  of  materials — thoroughly 
skilled  and  drilled  mechanics  — oxtrcmo  caro 
in  minutest  details — (over  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  operations  are  necessary  to 
produce  a  singlo  Elgin  watch)— a  third  of  a 
century's     experience — every  movement 
tested   and    proven    before   it  leaves  the 
factory  these  aro  the  things  that  com- 
bine to  produce  the  Elgin  Watch, 
The  World's  Standard. 
An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  5, 


March . 

5s  6  d 

58  6  d 

5s  5*jd 

5s  5?*d 

5s  4?4d 

5s  4*d 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
tor  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  I  645*®   63%      I   @   

Thursday   64  ®  62%   ®   

Friday   62%®  62%   ®   

Saturday   6-2%®  62   @   

Monday3.   61*®   tea  63!„@  63* 

Tuesday   62%®   61%         63%®  63* 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  6  d 

Thursday   5s  6v<d 

Friday   5s  5J,d 

Saturday   6s 

Monday   5s  5*d 

Tuesday   5s  5  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  II  21'i@l  20  — —  @  

Friday    1  19ni@l  18*4      *1  20%®  

Saturday   1  18*®1  17*4 

Monday   1  15^(0)1  17n«   w- 

Tuesday   1  18  @l  16*        1  18M@- 

Wednesday   1  16*(ail  17% 

Wheat. 

Bearish  influences  have  been  at  work  the 
past  week,  causing  the  market  to  incline 
against  sellers,  but  with  all  the  shouting 
about  the  immensity  of  the  wheat  crop,  the 
same  thing  buyers  have  been  harping  on  ever 
since  the  season  opened,  they  did  not  succeed 
in  breaking  the  actual  market  to  any  very 
marked  degree.  Shipping  wheat  in  this  cen- 
ter is  quotable  within  25c  per  ton  of  the 
figures  current  previous  week.  On  Call 
Board  December  wheat  declined  about  5c  per 
cental,  which  was  a  greater  drop  than  was 
experienced  in  the  speculative  values  of  either 
Chicago  or  Liverpool.  In  Chicago  futures 
there  was  a  decline  of  2%c  per  bushel,  while 
in  Liverpool  the  break  was  only  about  2c  per 
cental.    To-dav  there  was  a  slight  recovery. 

There  has  been  little  outward  movement  in 
wheat  the  current  week,  and  business  on 
local  milling  account  has  been  of  a  light  order. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  California  millers  have 
been  lately  buying  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, wholly  ignoring  this  market  for  the  time 
being.  That  there  will  be  much  activity  in 
local  grain  circles  in  the  near  future  is  not  to 
be  anticipated.  Neither  the  wheat  nor  the 
ships  are  here  at  present  to  admit  of  any  very 
lively  export  trade.  At  this  writing  there 
are  only  seven  ships  on  the  engaged  list  for 
wheat,  representing  a  carrying  capacity  of 
20,000  tons,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  vessels 
will  take  10,000  tons  of  wheat,  as  most  of 
them  are  listed  for  miscellaneous  cargo,  and 
will  carry  heavily  of  canned  goods,  such  as 
salmon  and  fruit.  A  year  ago  there  were 
forty-four  ships  in  harbor  engaged  for  wheal 
loading,  the  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of 
the  fleet  being  110,000  tons,  and  most  of  these 
ships  took  straight  wheat  cargoes.  The  dis- 
engaged shipping  in  port  suitable  for  foreign 
grain  trade  is  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  The 
deep-sea  vessels  now  lying  in  harbor  and 
seeking  engagement  represent  a  carrying 
capacity  of  75,000  tons,  while  a  year  ago  the 
disengaged  list  was  only  about  two-thirds  the 
present  proportions.  The  fleet  headed  this 
way,  however,  is  much  lighter  than  at  corre- 
sponding date  in  1897.  The  ships  now  on  the 
wav,  so  far  as  reported,  show  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  225,000  tons,  as  against  a  fleet  a 
vear  ago  good  for  :i00,000  tons.  The  shipping 
at  present  in  sight  will,  nevertheless,  prove 
more  than  ample  for  the  requirements  of  this 
port  during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
Most  of  the  vessels  now  here  will  carry  more 
or  less  Oregon  and  Washington  wheat,  and 
some  of  the  ships  now  on  the  way  here  will  on 
arrival  be  dispatched  to  northern  ports  for 
cargoes. 

California  Milling  II  17*®!  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  @1  \6H 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  ®\  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  #120 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  12*(3)1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  10  @l  15 

CALL  BOAKD  PKICBS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.21^01.15^. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.20%@1.18%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.16%@ 
1.17%;  May  1899,  t  ®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  7898-99. 

Liv.  quotations           8s2d(3.8s3d  6s4d(3)6s5d 

Freight  rates              27*@30s  22*@25s 

Local  market  I1.43X@1.46K  |1.15@1.18& 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
September  1st  and  October  1st: 

Tons—  Oct.  M.        Sept.  let. 

Wheat  *92,030  61,391 

Barley  t28,059  19,974 

Oats   2,450  1,885 

Corn   1,220        |  960 

*  Including  62,002  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  25,928 
tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  11,148  tons  at  Port  Costa,  7,651  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  an  increase  of  7,639  tons  for  month  of 
September.  A  year  ago  there  were  138,879  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

While  stocks  in  times  past  have  been  fre- 


quently much  heavier  than  at  present,  there 
is  more  than  enough  flour  for  immediate 
needs,  present  supplies  being  largely,  as  for 
some  months  preceding,  the  output  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  mills.  Quotations  remain  in 
same  position  as  a  week  ago,  but  market  is 
not  firm.  No  very  heavy  quantities  of  flour 
are  now  going  outward. 

SuperHne,  lower  grades  |2  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00<a3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40(33  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65(3:3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

While  there  was  an  easier  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket than  for  previous  week,  there  were  no 
particularly  heavy  offerings,  nor  were  free 
purchases  possible  at  materially  lower  rates 
than  had  been  prevailing.  Naturally  the  de- 
mand is  not  very  brisk,  owing  to  other  cereals 
being  cheaper  and  in  better  supply,  but  as 
most  of  the  barley  now  offering  is  imported 
stock,  and  as  Oregon  and  Washington  will 
have  to  be  mainly  depended  on  for  supplies 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  there  being  material  accumu- 
lations. Any  very  pronounced  declines  would 
be  almost  certain  to  be  accompanied  by  a  ces- 
sation of  shipments  from  Northern  points. 
Considerable  barley  will  be  required  for  seed- 
ing this  winter,  and  this  demand  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  sustaining  values  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  Trading  on  Call  Board 
was  hardly  as  brisk  as  preceding  week,  and 
speculative  values  touched  lower  levels  than 
last  quoted,  but  the  market  was  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and  did  not  incline  downward  un- 
der buying  pressure,  as  operators  discovered 
when  they  attempted  to  purchase  at  bottom 
prices. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  22%®\  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  20  @1  22* 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  ®\  27% 

Chevalier,  No  I  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1S9S,  delivery,  $1  2214@1.24:,4. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $—  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.24>i@ 
1.24%;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Considering  the  very  liberal  arrivals  of  the 
present  month,  nearly  90,000  centals,  mainly 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  there  have 
been  no  very  heavy  accumulations,  stocks  in 
Call  Board  warehouses  being  reported  at  2450 
tons  on  1st  inst.,  showing  an  increase  of  only 
705  tons  for  the  month.  A  year  ago  the  quan- 
tity in  same  warehouses  was  stated  at  2850 
tons,  or  400  tons  more  than  at  present.  The 
demand  continues  fair  and  market  is  tolerably 
firm  at  the  decidedly  reasonable  rates  pre- 
vailing. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  I7%®i  22% 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*@.l  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  ®1  20 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian    ®  

Bed    @  

Corn. 

Not  much  corn  is  arriving  from  any  quar- 
ter, neither  is  the  demand  active.  The  mod- 
erate business  doing  is  at  much  the  same 
range  of  values  as  previously  quoted,  with 
market  rather  firm  at  current  rates  for  choice 
to  select  qualities.  On  damp  new  or  other- 
wise serieusly  defective  stock,  concessions 
would  have  to  be  granted  buyers  to  secure 
prompt  custom. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  12*01  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  22*®  1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  1  07*@1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  ®  — 

Fopcorn,  shelled,  ¥  lb     —  @  — 

K.ve. 

Market  inclines  against  buyers.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  stocks  being  light  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior, rye  is  being  brought  here  from  the 
East. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 
There  is  so  little  demand  in  this  cereal  that 
quotations  have  to  be  based  wholly  on  the 
views  of  holders.   Spot  supplies  are  very 
light. 

Good  to  choice  1  80   @1  90 

Silverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

More  business  is  doing  on  local  account  than 
for  some  time  past,  but  at  no  improvement  in 
prices.  In  fact,  some  kinds  are  quotably 
lower,  notably  Large  Whites  or  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons,  the  result  of  selling  pressure  on  new 
crop  offerings.  There  is  encouragement,  how- 
ever, in  the  way  dealers  are  taking  hold, 
showing  that  they  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  market.    Offerings  of  new  so  far  have 

|  been  mainly  Bayos  and  Large  Whites,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  market  is  most  pro- 

I  nounced  on  these  varieties.  Limas  are  being 
steadily  held,  with  stocks  of  old  greatly  re- 
duced and  very  few  new.  Black-eyes  are  in 
light  supply  as  are  also  Large  Garbanzos,  and 
market  for  these  kinds  is  not  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs  


Butter, 


1  90 

@2  10 

1  90 

@2  15 

1  60 

(3)1  85 

1  60 

®1  75 

1  75 

®\  90 

2  25 

@2  40 

1  75 

(3:2  U0 

2  75 

(a.  3  00 

2  50 

(3)2  75 

3  25 

@3  35 

3  25 

@3  35 

1  80 

(3)1  90 

2  75 

(S3  00 

1  60 

®1  75 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
according  to  late  advices  by  mail,  is  outlined 


as  follows  by  a  New  York  authority,  prices 
quoted  being  per60-lb.  bushel: 

Neither  exporters  nor  home  trade  buyers  have 
been  much  interested  in  Marrow  beans  this  week, 
and  the  sluggish  demand  has  resulted  in  a  further 
slight  shading  of  values,  choice  stock  offering  at 
the  close  at  ii.flOiu  1.62*.  Receipts  are  running 
much  lighter,  but  the  outlook  for  important  export 
business  is  not  bright.  Not  until  more  of  the  West 
Indian  ports  are  opened  to  commerce  and  business 
matters  are  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things 
can  larger  orders  be  expected.  Medium  and  Pea 
have  been  held  a  little  firmer,  and  part  of  the  job- 
bing business  has  been  at  an  advance  of  2*c.  This 
has  come  from  more  reserved  offerings  of  the  old 
stock  and  a  feeling  that  farmers  will  be  slow  to 
market  the  new  crop.  From  the  best  information 
we  can  gather  the  yield  in  this  State  and  in  Michi- 
will  be  short  of  last  year,  and  the  quality  will 
average  lower— a  good  deal  more  hand  picking 
will  be  necessary.  Our  outside  quotations  are  full 
high  and  cover  only  the  jobbing  sales  of  choicest 
quality.  Much  less  inquiry  for  Red  Kidney  this 
week,  and  values  have  settled  a  little  lower,  clos- 
ing easy  at  II.HJfti  \M%  for  best  lots.  White  Kid- 
ney and  Yellow  Eye  nominally  unchanged.  A  lot 
or  two  of  Turtle  Soup  sold  at  $1.65.  Lima  have 
ruled  quiet  and  a  little  unsettled;  quo. able  $2.32* 
@2.37*.  Only  a  moderate  inquiry  for  green  peas, 
but  the  market  lias  shown  some  strength,  espe- 
cially on  prime  new. 

Dried  Peas. 

Arrivals  and  offerings  are  not  of  heavy  vol- 
ume, but  in  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
competition  among  buyers,  sales  cannot  just 
now  be  readily  effected  at  other  than  com- 
paratively low  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California  |1  90  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  40  @1  50 

Wool. 

The  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is 
still  prevailing,  not  only  in  the  local  market, 
but  throughout  the  United  States.  The  heavy 
quantities  of  wools  and  woolens  imported  into 
the  country  under  free  trade  regulations  are 
not  yet  exhausted  and  are  proving  a  barrier 
to  the  movement  of  domestic  wools.  The  ad- 
vance in  wool  values  has  been  much  more 
marked  than  has  been  the  price  of  woolens, 
and  so  long  as  this  disparity  continues  there 
is  not  apt  to  be  much  activity  in  the  wool 
market.  There  is  a  possibility  of  dullness  be- 
ing experienced  during  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  (a  12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  9  @11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  (oilo 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  Oil 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

A  very  fair  inquiry  is  reported,  mostly  on 
foreign  account,  and  market  is  firmer,  but 
buyers  are  slow  to  advance  bids  materially 
over  the  figures  which  have  been  lately  rul- 
ing. Sales  in  the  interior  are  noted  at  about 
as  good  figures  as  have  been  yet  established 
here  this  season.  There  has  been  similar  ex- 
perience in  former  years,  under  active  ship- 
ping demand.  October  and  November  are  or- 
dinarily the  best  selling  months.  It  is  rare  to 
have  any  special  activity  or  firmness  in  the 
hop  trade  after  the  mid-winter  holidays. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   11  @14 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  hop  market : 

Some  features  have  developed  this  week  which 
have  given  added  firmness  to  the  position  here. 
Considerable  more  activity  has  been  shown  in '117 
Pacifies,  and  a  number  of  the  medium  grades 
which  have  been  lying  on  the  market  since  last 
fall  have  sold  at  7(S)8c  for  export.  Not  many  of  the 
finer  grades  are  left  hi  re,  but  some  fine  Sonomas 
are  reported  sold  in  England  on  a  parity  with 
13*c  here.  Latest  reports  from  England  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  stocks  of  American  hops 
in  those  markets  have  been  greatly  reduced  and 
are  now  quite  small.  State  '97  and  '96  hops  are  not 
sharing  in  the  sales  here  to  any  extent,  but  there 
is  a  decidedly  confident  holding  of  useful  grades. 
We  hear  of  sales  of  prime '98s — Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Sacramentos  mixed— at  15c  f.  o.  b.  here, 
mostly  for  German  account.  We  also  have  reports 
of  some  choice  stock  sold  for  future  delivery  3@4c 
higher.  No  brewers'  sales  to  any  extent  are  being 
made  at  present,  but  the  export  business  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  give  the  whole  market  a 
decidedly  strong  tone.  Quotations  are  given  for 
the  new  crop,  hut  these  are  based  more  upon  the 
country  cost  than  upon  actual  sales  effected  here. 
Latest  advices  from  the  interior  of  this  State  say 
that  only  a  few  hops  have  been  pressed,  and  busi- 
ness is  light  in  consequence.  Such  sales  as  are 
making  are  in  range  of  12w t5c,  as  to  quality.  A 
good  deal  of  buying  is  going  on  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  many  farmers  are  reluctant  to  sell. 
Telegrams  from  Washington  report  the  quality 
turning  out  more  inferior  than  was  expected, 
owing  to  damage  by  rains.  Crop  reports  the  world 
over  confirm  our  previous  estimates;  the  yield  will 
be  under  rather  than  over  the  figures  given. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  remains  firm  for  most  de- 
scriptions, especially  best  qualities  of  stable 
hay,  despite  the  prospects  that  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  green  feed  at  an  early  day. 
Cow  hay  is  tending  in  favor  of  buyers,  with 
receipts  of  this  sort  on  the  increase  and  the 
demand  not  active.  Alfalfa  is  being  rushed  to 
market,  holders  wishing  to  effect  a  clean-up 
before  there  are  heavy  rains.  Market  for 
Straw  is  showing  firmness,  the  supply  having 
been  curtailed  materially  by  damage  through 
the  recent  wet  weather. 

Wheat  14  00@18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00®17  00 

Oat  12  00@16  00 

Barley,  River  11  O0@12  50 

Timothy  11  00®  13  00 

Alfalfa  10  50<g  l2  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  75 

Mtllstuffs. 

Bran  is  offering  in  liberal  quantity,  with 
demand  less  active  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
the  market  is  in  consequence  weak.  Mid- 
dlings were  not  in  heavy  stock,  but  more 
buyers  could  have  been  accommodated  than 
put  in  an  appearance.    Quotable  values  for 


Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  without 
appreciable  change. 

Bran.  ¥  ton  13  50(3)15  00 

Middlings  16  00(3)20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50(3)26  00 

Cornmeal  24  00®24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®25  50 

Seeds. 

This  market  is  extremely  quiet  and  is  show- 
ing little  of  noteworthy  interest.  Alfalfa  is 
in  fairly  liberal  supply,  but  offerings  of  most 
other  descriptions  are  light.  Stocks  of  Mus- 
tard are  exceedingly  slim.  Quotable  values 
are  without  important  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — (8— 

Flax  1  75(8)2  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*©2* 

Rape  3  <93% 

Hemp  2*«a3* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5*@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  quiet  for  Grain  Bags,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  Prices  in 
Calcutta  are  now  relatively  higher  than  have 
been  lately  current  here,  and  this  operates 
against  speculative  dealers  taking  hold.  Ow- 
ing to  large  carry-over  stocks,  no  very  heavy 
quantities  of  new  will  likely  be  required  the 
coming  season.  In  other  bags  there  is  little 
doing  and  no  changes  to  record  in  values. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  4  75g5  00 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85@— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10  (3j— 

Bean  bags   i%®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  (3)6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  has  not  changed  materially, 
although  firm  in  tone  and  may  show  im- 
provement at  an  early  day.  Pelts  are  not  sell- 
ing very  readily,  market  being  unfavorably 
affected  by  dullness  in  the  wool  trade.  Tallow 
is  commanding  steady  prices,  with  demand  of 
fair  proportions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — <§>I0         —  ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    —  ®  9  —a.  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — (3  8*  —  ®  7% 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   —  ®  9  —  ■  8 

Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  — m%        —®  7% 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  8*       —  ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         —  ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9         —  ®  8 

Dry  Hides   — @15  — @  || 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  —  1  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17  —  (3)  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00(3)1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  smalt   50(3,  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   753)1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80(3)1  iu 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   HO®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27%®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20(3)22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  wider   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3K@  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30(a)37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  both  Comb 
and  Extracted  and  is  firm  at  the  figures  rul- 
ing. Water  White  Extracted  is  in  such 
scanty  supply  that  only  nominal  quotations 
for  the  same  are  possible  at  this  date.  Ad- 
vices from  producing  points  do  not  warrant 
anticipating  large  receipts  during  balance  of 
the  season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6  (3)  6* 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9*@iu* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeawaz. 

There  is  little  offering  and  no  lack  of  in- 
quiry for  desirable  qualities.  Prices  are  being 
well  sustained  at  previous  range. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  has  ruled  fairly  steady  for  Beef, 
but  there  has  been  no  special  scarcity  of  offer- 
ings. Mutton  was  offered  at  practically  un- 
changed figures,  with  supplies  ample  for  the 
requirements,  and  market  lacking  noteworthy 
firmness.  Hogs  were  in  lighter  receipt  than 
preceding  week,  but  values  did  not  show  ap- 
preciable improvement. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®5 

Mutton— ewes,  6@6*c;  wethers   6*®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  ®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3H®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3'<@  4 

Hogs,  feeders   3  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4%@  5 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Lamb,  Spring,  T»  lb    7  @  7* 

Poultry. 

Three  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  were 
landed  here  within  the  week,  but  with  quite 
moderate  arrivals  of  California  poultry,  prices 
for  the  latter  have  been  well  sustained  moat 
of  the  time  at  about  same  range  as  noted  a 
week  ago.  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  choice  Young 
Chickens  sold  to  best  advantage,  some  in  ex- 
tra fine  condition  bringing  more  than  figures 
warranted  as  quotations. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb  14  ®  18 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  16  ®  18 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00®5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  25@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50®5  50 

Fryers  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50®  I  00 

Broilers,  small  8  0n®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  »  doz  4  00(3)5  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00(3)5  00 

Geese,  V  pair  l  25® l  50 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Butter. 

Market  is  slightly  higher  for  choice  to  select 
fresh,  both  creamery  and  dairy  product,  with 
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no  large  quantities  of  this  sort  arriving.  The 
production  will  be  small  until  the  new  season 
opens,  about  ninety  days  hence.  For  grades 
other  than  choice  to  fancy  fresh,  the  market 
is  not  displaying  any  firmness.  Defective 
fresh  is  in  poor  request,  as  there  are  heavy 
stocks  of  packed,  both  Eastern  and  local  pro- 
duct, to  draw  from. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  29  @— 

Creamery  firsts   28  @— 

Creamery  seconds  27  @— 

Dairy  select  26  @27 

Dairy  seconds  19  @23 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs  20  @21 

Pickled  Roll  20  @2l 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Market  is  not  quotably  higher,  but  is  in  the 
main  favorable  to  the  selling  interest,  and  is 
decidedly  firm  for  choice  to  select  new,  with 
little  of  this  description  in  stock  or  coming 
forward  from  producing  points.  Eastern 
cheese  is  offering  rather  freely  and  at  rela- 
tively easier  figures  than  local  product. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  — 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10V4@12!4 

Eggs. 

While  fresh  eggs  are  arriving  very  spar- 
ingly, as  is  invariably  the  case  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  stiff  prices  lately  established  have 
checked  the  demand,  leaving  the  supply,  al- 
though very  light,  fully  equal  to  require- 
ments. Retailers  and  consumers  are  running 
heavily  on  cold  storage  and  Eastern  eggs, 
which  are  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 35  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .30  @33 

California,  good  to  choice  store  20  @25 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  18  @23 

Vegetables. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  liberal  supply, 
as  compared  with  the  demand,  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  the  market  displayed  firm- 
ness. Onions  sold  at  a  further  decline.  Corn 
was  in  such  light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable.  Tomatoes  did  not  arrive  freely,  but 
buyers  operated  slowly  at  top  figures. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  fi  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  <jji  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   1W@  2% 

Beans,  Lima,  $  tt>   3®  354 

Beans,  Refuge,  1*  fi>   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  1*  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  f*  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  H  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   35®  50 

Cucumbers,  ^  small  box   25®  35 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   40®  60 

Garlic,  ^B>   2@  2V, 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,      box   40®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   45®  60 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  tt>   3®  3y, 

Peas,  Sweet,  ft  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  large  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   40®  60 

Pickles,  No.  I,  Tj»  cental   1  75®  1  85 

Pickles,  No.  2.  ft  cental   1  00®  1  25 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,     box    — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  V  small  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ft  large  box.    ..     40®  50 

Tomatoes,  ft  large  box   40®  65 

Tomatoes,  f*  small  box   35®  50 

Potatoes. 

Demand  was  not  active  for  common  to  me- 
dium qualities,  which  constituted  the  bulk  of 
offerings,  and  market  for  these  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Choice  to  select  brought 
about  as  good  figures  as  for  some  time 
past,  and  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of 
there  being  a  glut  in  the  near  future  of  pota- 
toes of  this  sort.  Sweets  commanded  much 
the  same  figures  as  preceding  week. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental    45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl   75@1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  00 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   60®  75 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   75®  1  25 

Sweet  Merced  1  50® 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
There  were  no  heavy  supplies  of  fresh  fruit 
of  any  description,  and  especially  were  choice 
to  select  qualities  in  limited  stock.  The  re- 
cent rains  have  done  some  damage,  more 
particularly  to  Grapes  and  Berries,  and  the 
season  for  these  will  be  less  prolonged  than 
would  have  been  the  case  under  more  favor- 
able weather.  Grapes  which  were  sound  and 
in  every  way  desirable  brought  fully  as  good 
figures  as  previous  week,  but  damaged  stock 
was  difficult  to  move  at  low  and  irregular 
prices.  Wine  Grapes  were  in  larger  supply 
than  was  warranted  by  the  local  demand,  and 
did  not  sell  to  as  good  advantage  here  as  at 
some  of  the  points  of  production.  Peaches 
were  in  greatly  reduced  receipt  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  was  in  favor  of  the  selling 
interest,  although  there  was  nothing  to  war- 
rant any  material  change  in  quotations.  Pears 
of  the  Bartlett  variety  are  nearly  out,  but 
later  and  more  seasonable  kinds  are  showing 
increased  receipt  and  are  receiving  increased 
atttention.  Quotable  prices  for  Plums  and 
Prunes  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  preceding  week,  but  market  pre- 
sented a  generally  better  tone,  sales  at  full 
figures  being  more  frequent.  Pigs  were  not 
plentiful,  but  were  mostly  too  small  to  be 
desirable  and  in  consequence  went  at  rather 
low  prices.  Apple  market  was  moderately 
firm  for  large  and  sound,  particularly  colored 
varieties,  the  latter  being  most  in  favor  with 
market  men  and  parties  running  fruit  stands. 
Small,  scrubby  or  otherwise  defective  Apples 
were  slow  of  sale  at  low  figures.  Berries  of 
most  kinds  in  season  and  which  were  in  prime 
condition  brought  better  average  prices  than 
last  quoted.    Market  for  Melons  of  all  kinds 


inclined  in  favor  of  buyers,  more  on  account 
of  decreased  inquiry  than  of  heavy  stocks. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  60-fb.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  60-fb.  box  . . .     75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  60-lb.  box          35®  60 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   2  50®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   60®  1  25 

Currants,  ft  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   3o@  60 

Gooseberries,  ft  tb   — ®  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate  40®  60 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ft  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Isabella,  fi  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  White,  ft  crate   35®  50 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,-  ft  box  and  crate..     35®  50 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Tokay,  f!  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ft  ton  14  00@16  00 

Grapes,  Mis-ion,  $  ton  10  00@12  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  box   — @  — 

Nectarines,  White  f»  box   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melon,  ft  box   35®  70 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  60-tb.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ft  large  box   50®  1  00 

Pomegranates,  ft  box   75®  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest          7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  50®  3  50 

Peaches.  ft  box   40®  75 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ft  box   40®  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes,  ft  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Watermelons,  per  100  10  00<ffi20  00 

Whortleberries,  ¥  lb   7®  8 

Dried  Fruits. 
Market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  has 
been  ruling  more  quiet  than  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  preceding.  No  changes  of  importance 
have  been  effected  in  quotable  values,  but  at 
same  time  there  is  an  easier  tone  for  most  de- 
scriptions, about  the  only  exceptions  being 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  Apples  and  Large 
Prunes.  Stocks  of  Apricots  and  Nectarines 
are  very  small,  both  here  and  in  the  interior. 
Apples  are  not  offering  in  large  quantity, 
either  here  or  to  arrive.  While  Prune  mar- 
ket is  firm  for  40  50's  and  50-60's,  the  smaller 
sizes  are  offering  quite  freely  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving much  attention,  the  market  for  the 
latter  being  weak  at  the  quotations.  Choice 
White  Figs  of  large  size  are  scarce  and  mar- 
ket for  this  sort  is  firm.  Small  sizes  are 
fairly  plentiful  and  the  latter  are  only  sought 
after  at  low  prices.  Pears  are  coming  for- 
ward more  freely  than  was  thought  possible 
early  in  the  season.  Pitted  Plums  are  in  fair 
receipt  and  demand  for  the  same  only  moder- 
ate at  ruling  rates. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  tt>   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  I2V4@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  7V4 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8   @  8>4 

Nectarines.  White. .    7   @  754 

Nectarines,  Red   7  @  ?yj 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  754 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  ®  854 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes     9  ®13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  @9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         554®  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6i£@  7 

50— 60'S   h%%  6 

60— 70's   3%&  4 

70— 80's   3ii@  354 

80— 90's   3   @  314 

90— 1  flu's   23i®— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  54c  higher  for  25-tb  ooxes, 
higher  for  50-tb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   354®  33£ 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  anil  Northern  3%(ai  354 

Prunes,  Silver   4  ®7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  ffl  454 

Apples,  quartered   454® — 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   554®  654 

Plums,  unpltted   1   @  154 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  through  from  New 
York  by  recent  mail : 

New  evaporated  apples  are  steadily  increasing 
in  supply,  but  the  fruit  is  generally  of  only  ordi- 
nary quality  and  dealers  operate  cautiously. 
About  the  best  stock  shown  is  obtainable  at  754c, 
and  lower  grades  otfer  down  to  ti'/tC  and  lower  for 
common.  Fruit  is  ottering  freely  for  future  deliv- 
ery at  lower  prices,  prime  wood-dried  for  October 
delivery  being  obtainable  at  754c,  though  more  is 
often  asked.  Sun-dried  apples  are  scarce  and  re- 
ceiving some  attention ;  attractive  stock  is  salable 
at  4@454c,  and  anything  really  fancy  would  com- 
mand more.  Very  few  chops  arriving  as  yet  and 
with  a  little  more  inquiry  tone  is  firmer,  2%c  being 
generally  asked.  Cores  and  skins  continue  dull 
and  weak  at  2c,  with  15£c  generally  bid.  Rasp- 
berries less  firm  and  11c  top.  Blackberries  have 
had  some  demand,  and  also  huckleberries,  with 
both  ruling  firm.  Cherries  quiet.  California  fruit 
shows  no  material  change.  New  peaches  range 
from  7®8c  for  common  up  to  ll@12c  for  fancy. 
Fiist  new  prunes  have  appeared. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  12  @15 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @1254 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb  .-.  4   @  8 

Raising. 

The  Raisin  crop  has  been  materially  dam- 
aged by  rain.  The  consequent  decrease  in 
the  output  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  crop.  This 
should  cause  a  firmer  tone,  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. The  Growers'  Association  has  con- 
tinued present  rates  until  October  15th.  Out- 
side raisins  are  being  offered  slightly  under 
the  prices  of  the  combination. 

F.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-fb  box   1  20O  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  05®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  Ct>  i%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  25£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  354®  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  454®  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3X@  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  still  offering  out  of  cold  storage, 


but  are  mostly  inferior  and  are  in  too  poor 
request  to  be  quotable.  Lemons  are  being 
held  about  as  last  quoted,  with  supplies  of 
fair  volume  and  ample  for  the  demand.  Limes 
are  in  increased  supply  and  lower,  but  offer- 
ings include  few  really  choice. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   — ®  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — ®  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  scarce  and  high,  and  bid  fair  to 
so  continue  throughout  the  season.  Walnut 
market  is  easy  for  ordinary  qualities,  such  be- 
ing offered  freely,  while  choice  are  likely  to  be 
scarce  and  to  meet  with  custom  at  prices 
above  quotations.  Peanuts  are  commanding 
steady  rates. 


Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian. 


Wine. 

The  immediate  market  is  without  improve- 
ment. Quotations  for  new  claret  remain  at 
S'gllOc  per  gallon  wholesale,  and  12@18c  in  a 
small  way  for  selections.  There  is  strong  be- 
lief, however,  that  the  future  will  witness 
better  prices.  A  daily  cotemporary  remarks 
as  follows  :  "Owing  to  the  extreme  drought 
and  to  the  overproduction  last  year,  the  vint- 
age of  18118  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  this  State.  Such  is  the  prediction 
of  W.  J.  Hotchkiss,  secretary  of  the  Wine 
Makers'  Association.  The  consoling  feature 
of  the  situation  is  that  before  another  large 
crop  can  be  produced  and  made  ready  for  sale 
the  16,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  estimated  to  be 
now  on  hand,  will  have  gone  into  consump- 
tion. The  demand  is  growing,  consequently 
good  prices  should  prevail  for  the  crop  of  '98." 
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Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   68. 

Wheat, ctls   66 

Barley,  ctls   66 

Oats,  ctls   20 

Corn,  ctls   1 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   9 

Potatoes,  sks   29 

Onions,  sks   5 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales   1 

Hops,  bales  


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   17,980 

Wheat,  ctls   77,440 

Barley,  ctls   7,277 

Oats,  ctls   1,296 

Corn,  ctls   443 

Beans,  sks   25,206 

Hay,  bales   2,696 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,661 

Honey,  cases   1,431 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,208 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Oct.  5.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  V  lb. ;  prime  wire  tray,  8!4c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8J£@9c;  choice,  9c;  fancy,  954c. 
Prunes,  4®854c  ft  fb.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll®13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12®  16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  Sept.  29.— California  fruit  sold  here 
to-day  as  follows:  Grapes— Malaga,  $1.10@1.30, 
average,  $1.26;  Tokay,  80cC«>$1.85,  average,  $1.17; 
Tokay,  double  crates,  $2.20@3.40,  average,  $3.21; 
Muscat,  75c@$l. 25,  average,  90c;  Cornichon,  $1.20® 
1.35,  average,  $1.25.  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.25@2.80, 
average,  $2.57;  George's  Late,  80@95c,  average,  82c; 
Salway.  55(u!90c,  average,  77c.  Prunes— Italian, 
$1.25.  Another  lot  sold  as  follows :  Pears— Doy  du 
Cornice,  $3.0o®3. 70  box;  Bartlett,  $2.20@2.70;  Duch- 
esse  and  B.  d'Anjou,  $1.95;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  $1.85; 
Beurre  Hardy,  $t.80®l. 85;  Beurre  Bosc  and  Louis 
Bonne,  $1.55;  Beurre  Diel,  $1.50;  Vicar,  $1.40. 
Prunes— Hungarian,  $2.75  single  crate.  Grapes — 
Tokay,  $1.05(«' 1.40  single  crate;  Muscat,  75c(«'$  1.20. 
Peaches— George's  Late,  61@9mC;  Salway,  65@86c ; 
Cling,  50c. 

Chicago,  Sept.  29.— California  fruit  sold  here  to- 
day as  follows:  Grapes  -Tokay,  60c@1.10;  as- 
sorted. 79c;  Muscat,  73c.  Peaches— Salway,  80c. 
Pears— Howell,  $2.05;  Duchesse,  $1.66.  Prunes- 
German,  $1;  Hungarian,  $1.08.  Another  consign- 
ment of  throe  carloads  sold  at  these  prices: 
Pears— Bartlett,  $1.50@3.05  box  and  $1.40  half  box; 


Glout  Marceau,  $2.55  box.  Grapes— Tokay,  $1.80 
double  crate  and  80c@$1.50  single. 

Chicago,  Oct.  3  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  at  auction  to-day  realizing  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Grapes— Malaga,  $1.25@  1.40,  aver- 
age, $1.37.  Peaches  -  Salway,  40@95c,  average,  63c; 
George's  Late,  40® 60c;  Levi  Cling,  65@80c.  aver- 
age, 73c.   Weather  favorable.   Six  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Oct.  3.— Porter  Bros.  Company's 
sales  of  California  fruit  were  as  follows:  Pears— 
Bartlett,  81.40@2.55  box;  Sheldon,  $1.85;  Winter 
Nelis,  90c  half  box;  Glout  Morceau,  $1.  Grapes — 
Tokay.  $I@1.75  single  crate;  assorted,  $1  20;  Mal- 
voise,  $1;  Muscat,  70@90c;  Malaga,  85c.  Peaches — 
Salway,  40@95c;  George's  Late,  60@80c;  Straw- 
berry Cling,  45®75c;  Yellow  Cling.  35c  box.  Seven- 
teen cars  sold. 

Chicago,  Oct.  3.— Porter  Bros.  Company's  sales 
of  California  fruit  were  as  follows:  Pears— Bart- 
lett, $2.50®2.70  box  and  $1.20  half  box.  Grapes- 
Tokays,  $2.45  double  crate  and  65c(»  $1.45  single 
crate;  Muscat,  $1.10.  Peaches— Salway,  65@95c 
box;  George's  Late,  65c.   Five  cars  sold. 

Chicago,  Oct.  4.— California  fruit  was  sold  to- 
day as  follows:  Pears— Anjou,  $1.95@2.05;  aver- 
age $2.01;  Clairgeau,  $1.50@1.95;  average  $1.91; 
Duchesse.  $1.05@1. 95;  average  $1.84.  Prunes— Ger- 
man, 94c;  Italian,  $1@1 .65. 

Another  lot  sold  as  follows:  Pears— Bartlett, 
$2®3;  Dey  du  Cornier,  $1.50ft.2.10;  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
$1.95;  Duchess,  $180;  U'Alencon,  $1.05;  other  va- 
rieties, $1  15C«'1.55.  Crapes— Muscat,  75c(ffl$1.65  ft 
single  crate;  Tokay,  65c@!fl.60;  assorted,  $1.05® 
$1.20;  Morocco,  $1.50.  Qu  nces,  $1.15  ft  box. 
Peaches— Salway,  40@!i0c;  George's  Late,  40@65c. 
Plums— Coe's  Late  Red,  75@85c  ft  single  crate. 

New  York.  Oct.  4.— California  fruit  sold  to-day 
as  follows:  (irapes— Malaga,  70cW$1.05;  average 
89c;  Tokay,  50ew $1.35;  average  95c;  Muscat,  75c. 
Pears— Bartlett, $l.25@2.70;  average $2.50.  Prunes- 
Italian,  90c@$1.35;  average  $1.15;  Silver.  $1.20. 

Another  lot  brought  these  prices:  Crapes—  To- 
kay, $2.50  "it1  double  crate  and  55cfr/$1.40ft  single 
crate;  Black  Morocco,  $1.45;  Cornichon,  $1@1.30; 
Black  Ferarra,  75.  Peaches— Salway,  George's 
Late,  Eilyeau's  Levi  Clings,  45(«85c  ft  box;  Straw- 
berry Clings,  45.  Pears— Winter  Nelis,  65c  ft 
half  box. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Acre  of  corn 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  190 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co..  San  Francisco,  is  unquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.   Includes:  I— Silage  Crops:  II— 
Silos;  III— Silage;  IV— Feedingof  Silage; 
V— Comparison  of    Silage    and  oth 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agrici 
ture,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock    Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.    IT  IS  FRKE. 
HOOKF~ 


16- 


Druinui  St..  S.  F. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  YINE  PULLER 

Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  information,  address  K.  P.  ISODEN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  Ns  1 


PRICE,  S3. 50.  PRICE,  SI. 50. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIS  (liehiean  St..  CBIPf«0.  ILL 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 

Three  ply.  First  Class. 


For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Sell  a  man  what  he  wants;  if  you  try  to 
convert  him,  he  will  buy  elsewhere. 

— Coalinga,  Cal.,  announces  a  new  oil  weil, 
the  flow  of  which  is  700  barrels  per  day. 

— A  Prineville,  Or.,  firm  has  shipped  73,000 
sheep  to  Chicago  from  Baker  City,  Or.,  val- 
ued at  $150,000. 

—It  is  locally  figured  that  17,000,000  pounds 
Oregon  and  Washington  wool  remain  over 
from  last  year's  clip. 

—The  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco 
has  a  further  U.  S.  government  contract  for 
three  torpedo  destroyers. 

— The  Marysville,  Cal.,  Democrat  estimates 
the  amount  paid  for  hop  picking  this  season  at 
Wheatland,  Cal.,  on  a  basis  of  90  cents  per  100 
pounds,  at  $53,181.20. 

—Oregon's  hop  crop  for  1898  is  estimated  to 
represent  $1,200,000,  the  yield  being  60,000 
bales,  or  12,000,000  pounds.  The  prices  quoted 
are  from  8  to  12  cents. 

—The  southern  California  citrus  fruit  crop 
amounts  to  15,000  carloads,  of  which  14,000car- 
loads  were  oranges  and  the  remainder  lemons, 
representing  *4,000,000. 

— The  United  States  government  will  build 
a  coaling  station  at  Mission  Rock,  in  San 
Francisco  bay,  where  battleships  can  safely 
coal  and  take'  on  supplies. 

— Puget  sound  lumbermen  will  build  an- 
other sea-going  raft  of  the  same  size  as  the 
two  towed  to  San  Francisco  this  summer  and 
will  contain  4500  M.  feet  lumber. 

— Over  200  people  are  employed  in  the  cran- 
berry marsh  at  Ilwaco,  Wash.,  picking.  They 
are  paid  50  cents  per  box  of  sixty  pounds.  It 
will  take  six  weeks  to  harvest  the  crop. 

—Locomotive  engines  were  imported  to 
Yokohama  in  1897  to  the  value  of  £310,415. 
While  the  United  States  shared  this  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  the  latter  had  the  larger 
proportion  of  it. 

— The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California  has  resolved  that  in  its 
opinion  the  connection  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Philippines  should  be  in  such  form 
as  wou!d  protect  our  people  and  their  indus- 
tries. 

— Compared  with  previous  reports,  Califor- 
nia's prune  crop  shows  a  considerable  short- 
age. The  yield  early  in  the  season  was  esti- 
mated at  100,000,000  pounds,  but  now  the 
estimate  has  been  cut  down  to  60,000,000 
pounds. 

— The  Philippine  National  Assembly  has  de- 
cided to  request  the  Americans  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  islands;  to  establish 
a  protectorate  over  their  internal  affairs;  to 
induce  the  powers  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence, and  to  appoint  a  joint  commission 
to  arrange  details  to  "reciprocate  the  Ameri- 
can's services." 

— United  States  Consul  Bedloe  at  Canton, 
China,  says  that  the  Russian  method,  if  en- 
forced in  China,  will  injure  our  trade  in  oil, 
flour,  piece  goods,  and  other  products  we  send 
to  China,  when  once  the  Russians  have  com- 
pleted their  railway  across  Siberia  and  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  Chinese  markets 
with  products  of  their  European  factories. 
Counterfeiting,  imitating  and  false  labeling 
in  China  are  not  confined  to  unscrupulous 
people  in  the  oil  business;  immense  quanti- 
ties of  goods  "made  in  Germany "  and  also 
from  Belgium,  and  "Fairbanks"  scales  made 
in  Osaka,  Japan,  are  sent  to  China  and  palmed 
off  as  American  products. 

—The  American  syndicate  which  proposes 
to  build  a  railroad  from  Hankow  to  Hongkong. 
China,  is  sending  a  corps  of  engineers  and 
other  officials,  who  will  make  the  survey, 
beginning  at  Hankow  and  extending  to  the 
city  of  Canton  and  thence  to  Hongkong. 
There  are  in  the  syndicate  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  Vanderbilt  interests  and  three  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Geo. 
T.  Bliss  and  the  officials  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  The  cost  of  the  road  is  estimated  at  from 
$20,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  The  provinces 
through  which  the  road  will  pass  are  the  most 
populous  in  China,  having  a  population  of 
300,000,000.  Two  of  the  provinces  through 
which  it  passes  have  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

— On  the  most  northerly  railroad  in  the 
world,  the  Norton  Bay  &  Yukon,  all  the  pre- 
liminary work  for  road  building  is  completed. 
Surveys  have  been  run  the  entire  distance 
from  Gardner  City  on  Norton  sound  to  Blair, 
or  Caltag,  on  the  Yukon.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  must  be  met  between  now  and  the 
time  the  ice  goes  out  of  Bering  sea  are  diffi- 
cult, but  with  plenty  of  money  they  will  be 
solved.  The  engineers  of  the  Norton  Bay  & 
Yukon  Railway  and  Transportation  Co.  have 
completed  the  survey  of  the  entire  line  from 
the  starting  point  on  the  shore  of  Bering  sea 
to  the  Yukon  river  terminus.  The  highest 
grade  is  \yt  per  cent  and  there  will  be  no 
rock  work.  The  proposition  now  is  to  send 
north  4000  Italians  from  San  Francisco  to 
work  under  contract  for  the  season. 


State  op  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed,  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
JseaTI  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  L_ I  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE 

EVE 


URDAY 
POST 


f 


The  Olde/i  Piper  in^merica 
FOUNDED  A'  D'.  \jz.% 
BENJAMIN '"FrVANKLlN 


A  high-grade  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  equal  in  tone  and 
character  to  the  best  of  the  monthlies.  In  addition  to  the  best 
original  matter  obtainable,  the  Post  will  present  each  week  the 
best  in  the  newspapers,  periodicals  and  books  of  the  world.  It 
will  aim  to  be  to  contemporary  literature  what  a  Salon  exhibit  is 
to  art,  bringing  together  the  choicest  bits  of  literature  from  all 
modern  sources  and  giving  them  a  deserved  place  together,  'on 

the  line.'    We  have  the  literary  resources 
of  the  world  to  draw  upon.    The  best 
writers   of   the   world   are   practically  a 
retained  corps  of  contributors.    It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  magazine,  no  matter 
how  boundless   its  wealth,  to  obtain,  as 
original  matter,  the  wealth  of  literature  we  have  to 
offer  weekly.    The   handsome  illustrations  in  the 
Post  are  original. 

To  introduce  it  into  your  family,  it  will  be  mailed 
every  week  from  now  to  January  i,  1899,  on  receipt  of 


ONLY  TEN  CENTS, 


Silver  of 
Stamps 


(The  regular  subscription  is  $2.50  per  year) 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1898. 

611,007. — Paddle  Wheel — D.  Abbott.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
610,884. — Hook — G.  L.  Baker,  Waterford,  Cal. 
61 1,027. — Plow— P.  Bayer,  Knight's  Ferry,  Cal. 
610,889.— Ice  Locomotive— Bowles  &  Hansbrough, 
S.  F. 

611,062.— Rifle  Attachment  for  Shotguns— H. 

A.  Darms,  Napa,  Cal. 
61 1, 114. — Brush — D.  B.  Forward,  Alturas.  Cal. 
611,032.— Anti-Friction  Bearing— T.  R.  Gamier, 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
610,986.— Fire  Kindler— G.  I.  Green,  Petaluma, 

Cal 

611,118.— Popcorn  Press— A.  C.  Grube,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

611,173. — Drill— J.  L.  Jones,  Starbuck,  Wash. 
610.992.— Rotary   Sand  Pump— J.  Mann,  Butte 
City,  Cal. 

610.994.— Gas  From  Oil— F.  L.  Martenette,  Chico, 
Cal. 

611,208.— Preserving  Wood,  Etc.—  V.  D.  &  H.  R. 

Rood,  San  Oiego,  Cal. 
611.005 —Swimming  Appliance— S.  Stone,  Quilla- 

yute,  Wash. 

610,927.— Trolley— O.W.  Swanson,  Tacoma.Wash. 
611,025.— Car  Coupling— H.  H.  Warner,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship ;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work ;  ] 

mnd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation.  | 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 


$50,°0  RANGE  FOR 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE 


into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21'4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  \VM.  G-  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  X. 
Second  St ..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca). 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 

J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  J* 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 
For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden ....  $50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.— The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 
square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

3.— A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden :  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quau.ities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  Keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables," 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  information 
necessary  for  this  effort,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  young  people  by  letter  when- 
ever they  need  special  advice  about 
their  work  and  to  help  them  to  meet 
any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  en- 
counter. 

Herewith  appears  the  form  of  mak- 
ing entry  for  this  competition.  We 
are  desirous  of  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  villages,  subur- 
ban towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
to  undertake  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  in  connection  with 
the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of 
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*se  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  Entry  No. 

Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County  

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


State  of. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?   

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  In  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  ?, 
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practical  vegetable  growing  which  will 
demonstrate  what  earnest  young  people 
can  do  in  California  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  young  readers  immediately 
upon  this  proposition. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Apparatus  for  Making  Gas  Prom  Oil. — 
P.  L.  Martenette,  Chico,  Cal.  No.  610,994. 
Dated  Sept.  20,  1898.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed to  generate  gas  from  oil.  It  consists  of 
a  furnace,  a  heating  coil  contained  therein,  a 
chamber  adapted  to  receive  liquid  to  be  vapor- 
ized, an  air-forcing  mechanism  connecting 
with  the  chamber  so  as  to  exert  a  pressure 
therein  to  force  the  liquid  from  the  chamber 
and  through  the  coil,  a  pipe  connecting  the 
chamber  with  the  coil  and  a  delivery  pipe  jet 
nozzle,  a  second  coil  within  the  furnace  di- 
rectly above  the  first-named  furnace  convey- 
ing air  and  delivering  it  into  the  discharge 
pipe  with  the  discharge  from  the  first-named 
coil. 

Swimming  Appliance.— Samuel  Stone,  Quil- 
layute,  Wash.  No.  611,005.  Dated  Sept.  20, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus 
which  is  especially  designed  as  a  life-jacket 
for  persons  who  may  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  in  combination  therewith  of  a  means  by 
which  persons  can  propel  themselves  through 
the  water.  It  consists  of  hinged  sections, 
closable  about  the  body,  having  an  extension 
forward  to  which  an  arm  is  attached,  with 
means  for  supporting  a  sail  or  awning,  and  a 
flexible  rod  extends  rearwardly  with  a  pro- 
peller carried  upon  the  rear  end,  a  means  for 
operating  the  propeller  so  that  the  person  can 
drive  himself  and  the  apparatus  through  the 
water  at  a  considerable  rate  of  speed. 

Feathering  Paddle  Wheel. — Daniel  Ab- 
bott, San  Jose,  Cal.  No.  611,007.  Dated  Sept. 
20,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  means  for 
turning  or  feathering  the  paddles  of  wheels 
which  are  designed  to  propel  vessels  through 
the  water,  so  that  the  blades  are  retained  in 
a  vertical  position  while  passing  through  the 
water  and  turned  to  the  position  of  least  re- 
sistance while  passing  through  the  air.  The 
floats  may  also  be  so  changed  that  while  one 
wheel  is  operating  to  propel  the  floats  of  one 
wheel,  the  other  may  be  turned  to  the  posi- 
tion of  least  resistance  in  the  water  to  assist 
in  turning  the  vessel.  The  floats  have  central 
end  pivots,  about  which  they  are  turnable  in 
rims,  which  are  mounted  upon  the  driving 
shaft,  and  bands  extend  around  the  wheel 
having  lugs,  which  alternately  engage  slots 
upon  the  edges  of  the  floats,  the  band  travel- 
ing at  a  different  rate  of  speed  from  that  of 
the  wheel  so  that  the  lug  on  the  band  and  the 
slot  in  the  lower  edge  of  each  blade  are  en- 
gaged to  retain  the  blade  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion while  passing  through  the  water,  and 
disengaged  after  the  blade  leaves  the  water, 
the  lug  in  front  being  engaged  so  that  the 
blade  lies  flatwise  while  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  wheel.  By  means  of  a  reversing 
mechanism,  the  position  of  the  parts  may  be 
so  changed  that  the  movement  of  the  floats 
will  be  reversed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel. 

Rotary  Sand  Pump.— John  Mann,  Butte 
City,  Cal.  No.  610,992.  Dated  Sept.  20,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  which 
is  especially  designed  to  raise  sand,  gravel, 
etc.,  where  there  is  too  much  water  to  be 
handled  otherwise.  It  comprises  an  irregu- 
larly-shaped oval  casing,  having  a  shaft  ex- 
tending through  the  sides  with  arms  fixed  to 
the  shaft  extending  tangentially  outward  and 
having  the  outer  ends  bent  at  right  angles, 


with  hook-shaped  ends.  In  combination  with 
these  are  angular  plates,  one  end  of  each  of 
which  engages  one  of  the  hook-shaped  ends, 
the  other  ends  being  bent  to  form  a  segment, 
which  travels  in  contact  with  the  inner  peri- 
phery of  the  rim  of  the  casing.  When  the 
shaft  is  rotated  these  plates  move  and  act  as 
suction  pistons  to  draw  in  the  sand  through 
the  inlet  and  discharge  it  through  the  outlet 
passage  of  the  casing. 

Rifle  Attachment  for  Shotguns. — H.  A. 
Darms,  Napa,  Cal.  No.  611,062.  Dated  Sept. 
20,  1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  an  insertible  supplemental  barrel, 
which  may  be  placed  inside  of  a  shotgun  bar- 
rel and  receive  ball  cartridges,  which  are 
fired  by  the  fire  mechanism  used  by  the  shot- 
gun, thus  enabling  the  shotgun  to  be  converted 
into  a  rifle  at  any  time  by  simply  inserting 
this  barrel.  This  interior  barrel  is  of  less 
diameter  and  considerably  shorter  than  the 
shot  barrel.  It  has  enlarged  ends,  which  fit 
the  interior  of  the  outer  barrel  and  the  car- 
tridge chamber  of  the  same,  and  thus  center 
the  rifle  barrel  exactly  within  the  outer  bar- 
rel. A  chamber  is  formed  within  this  interior 
barrel  for  the  reception  of  a  rifle  shell  and  ball 
and  slides  are  arranged  upon  this  barrel  with 
lugs,  which  engage  the  rim  of  the  shell  and 
are  themselves  engaged  by  the  extractor  upon 
the  shotgun,  so  that  the  rifle  shell  may  be  ex- 
tracted after  the  discharge  of  the  gun.  By  a 
connecting  ring,  turnable  upon  the  outer  ex- 
terior of  the  rifle  barrel,  these  slides  may  be 
so  locked  that  the  shotgun  extractor  will  act 
when  desired  to  draw  out  the  rifle  barrel  it- 
'  self;  the  rifle  barrel,  being  short,  can  be  eas- 
ily carried  about  when  it  is  not  needed  and 
inserted  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  use. 


Laxton's  Noble. 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Tonne,  vigorous  plants,  SOc.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  1(1.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Indies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "«al>y"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  J10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Coktlanpt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Is  Darwinism  True? 


NTMISEK  V. 


W.  S.  PKOSSEB. 

If  all  animal  forms  were  derived  by 
natural  generation  and  chance  varia- 
tion, there  could  be  no  assurance  of 
a  unity  of  design  throughout,  nor  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  forms  from  least  to 
greatest.  Whereas,  if  lineally  derived 
under  an  actively  controlling  mind, 
such  unity  and  unbroken  series  would 
be  practical  certainties,  as  we  have 
seen  them  actual  facts.  It  has  been 
urged  by  a  high  authority  that  nothing 
could  be  substituted  equal  to  the  idea 
of  common  descent  as  a  working  theory. 
The  present  theory,  as  it  contemplates 
ancestry,  though  controlled,  ought  to 
have  the  same  value  for  working  pur- 
poses, and,  if  it  be  true,  ought  to  be  of 
higher  value. 

A  theory  of  some  kind  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  system  and  enthusiasm  to 
scientific  work.  The  theory  of  natural 
selection  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  was 
so  superior  to  the  lame  former  expla- 
nations, and  so  ably  supported,  that 
biologists  were  carried  off  their  feet, 
and  believed  that  all  was  explained. 
Afterwards  doubt  crept  in.  Some 
anatomists,  especially  American,  found 
what  they  considered  proof  that  "  vari- 
ation was  determinate" — according  to 
a  fixed  plan— which  contradicts  any 
variety  by  chance.  Both  cannot  be 
true.  Chance  is  like  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  in  which  the  fragments  are  hurled 
in  every  direction ;  the  farther  they 
travel  the  more  apart  they  become, 
and  the  less  resemble  a  system.  De- 
terminate variation  flows  steadily  with- 
in its  limits,  like  a  river  in  its  banks, 
to  a  fixed  and  destined  end.  It  would 
seem  almost  certain  that  chance  vari- 
ation, if  possible  at  all,  as  it  is  not, 
working  for  ages,  would  present  to  us 
now  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
freaks,  without  order  or  intelligible 
system,  far  remote  from  the  nice 
series  we  see,  from  the  microbe  to  the 
mammoth.  There  are  thousands  of 
possible  variations.  What  disadvantage 
in  the  struggle  for  food  would  a  grass- 
eating  animal  with  two  heads  have  ? 
or  a  horse  with  extra  tail  on  each  side 
to  keep  oil'  the  flies  ?  or  a  deer  with 
wings  to  assist  his  running,  or  with 
extra  ears  and  eyes  to  warn  of  dan- 
ger ?  These  faucies  may  seem  gro- 
tesque, but  they,  or  others  far  more 
extravagant,  must  have  resulted  if 
chance  ruled  evolution. 

The  embryos  of  higher  animals  show 
"reminders"  of  lower,  but  with  some- 
thing added.  The  self-binding  reaper 
has  the  sickle,  wheels,  etc.,  of  the 
grass  mower,  but  with  several  new  in- 
ventions added.  The  most  sensible 
way  was  to  retain  all  parts  of  the 
mower  that  could  be  done  ;  but  oniy  an 
inventor  and  a  mechanic  could  add  the 
new  parts.  The  testimony  of  the  em- 
bryo, then,  is  that  an  inventive  intel- 
ligence used,  for  economy  of  effort, 
certain  lower  forms  in  creating  higher, 
but  adding  new  devices.  It  is  plainly 
impossible  that  the  old  forms  could  add 
to  themselves  new  things,  subordinat- 
ing and  superseding  themselves.  Just 
as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  the 
scythe  to  invent  and  construct  the 
mower,  and  then  voluntarily  retire 
and  hang  itself  in  the  tree,  as  obsolete. 

As  one  of  the  choicest  proofs  of  com- 
mon descent  the  human  embryo  is  often 
cited:  as  going  through  stages  corre- 
sponding to  the  distinctive  steps  of  cre- 
ation— invertebrate,  fish,  amphibian, 
reptile,  mammal,  human.  This  embryo 
has,  at  the  fish  stage,  the  vitelline  cir- 
culation; at  the  bird  and  snake  stage, 
the  allantoidal;  at  the  mammalian 
stage,  the  placental.  The  world  has 
been  challenged  to  choose  between  ac- 
cepting these  facts  as  proofs  of  evolu- 
tion by  natural  generation,  or  passing 
them  as  "  unexplainable  mysteries," 
as  "special  creations." 

The  three  circulations  afford  clear 


disproof  of  evolution.  How  does  the 
vitelline  give  way  to  the  allantoidal, 
and  that  to  the  placental  ?  One  does 
not  change  into  the  other,  or  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the  other,  in  any  way. 
Especially  do  the  former  two  differ 
from  the  last  one:  they  derive  air  and 
food  from  the  surrounding  fluid  and 
from  the  yolk  within:  the  placental 
does  neither,  but  furnishes  ready-made 
blood. 

The  gap  is  unbridgable.  Not  to 
clearly  show  how  one  device  can  perish 
utterly,  while  another,  absolutely  dif- 
ferent in  principle,  in  detail,  and  even 
in  place,  succeeds  by  "natural  selec- 
tion "  and  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is 
to  commit  the  absurdity  of  explaining 
everything  except  the  only  thing  that 
needed  explanation.  It  would  be  child- 
ish to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
mower  by  saying  that  "once  upon  a 
time  "  a  farmer's  scythe  wore  out,  but 
at  that  exact  moment  a  perfect  (though 
hitherto  undreamed  of)  machine  just 
happened  in  another  part  of  his  field; 
and  began  to  mow.  To  commemorate 
ihat  happy  event  every  farmer  begins 
to  cut  his  crop  with  a  scythe,  and 
breaks  it  at  the  exact  day  and  hour 
that  the  first  man  did;  and  new  mow- 
ers begin  promptly  to  work.  And  just 
as  the  wheat  got  ripe,  a  new  self-bind- 
ing reaper  just  happened  also.  These 
might  pass  as  fairy  stories,  but  hardly 
explain  the  origin  of  the  inventions. 
Yet  if  they  are  any  more  unreasonable 
than  Darwin's  supposed  explanation,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  pointed  out. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  HI  KKK,  6M  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A-  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


.IKKSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAHH.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willain  Niles  4i  t  <>.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


s.vNT  V  tkresa  I'ot  LTRT  FA  RM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co:,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WI LLI A  M  N I  LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EOO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MIKPIIY.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shortlioru  Cattle.  Poland  ChlnaA;  Berkshire  Hogs. 
li  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAlND-CHINA  BOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  *  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  F.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RAM  III)  BEMTO  KENNELS.  Thor'b  d Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucner;  fee  {25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦     FANCY     F3  O  U  L  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  GO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  h  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Hememher  the  Uest  is 
t he  ( 'hen pt st .  P a c i  v if  I Ncr  B a tou 
Co..  1317  Castro  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


An  unbroken  stream. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  cog-wheels 
makes  the  down  stroke  of  the  Fulton 
pump  (for  irrigating)  raise  water — as 
much  as  the  up  stroke.  That  is  why 
the  Fulton  gives  an  unbroken  stream; 
gives  most  water  for  the  least  power; 
and  is  an  economical  pump  to  run. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  GALT,  CALIFORNIA 


^ThEHC.SHAV^K;I^v.:^fi  St 


mmmmmm 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 


The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  Is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forgings,  arid  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.    Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FRANCIS   SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/IN    VA/AT  E  W  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREIIONT  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  Hnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents.upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY '  DESTROY  YELLOW  JACKETS. 


HERD  OF 


Ohio  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIR  &  STUCKER,  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  lsi  and 
and  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score :  Young  Buckeye, 97^4 : 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchcy,  Duchess 
and  Black  Maud,  94  each. 


A  Sure,  Simple  and  Cheap  Way  to  Exterminate 
"Yellow  Jackets"  without  Poison  or  Fire. 

Convenient  and  satisfactory  in  every  instance. 
Full  particulars  and  instructions  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  |L 

CHAS.  G.  AMMON.  China  Flat,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT CKNTRIFUOAL)  f-v 

TABER  ROTARY  y  Mil  tTl  OS. 

COLUMBUS  8TKAM  j"     •»*«■■  f-' • 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

I'ctterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  leas 
than  8-niile  current.  Ilorxe  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Sans.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
110  and  117  First  Street,  San  Franclm-o,  Cal. 


October  8,  1889. 
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patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  State  Orange. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of 
the  California  State  Grange  convened 
in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Oakland,  on  the 
4th  inst.  with  a  large  attendance. 
Eden,  Danville  and  Alhambra  Granges 
co-operated  with  Temescal  in  entertain- 
ing the  delegates.  E.  M.  Gibson, 
V.  W.  Still,  A.  T.  Dewey,  Irene  Gib- 
son and  W.  Renwick  constituted  the 
Reception  Committee.- 

The  Grange  was  opened  at  11  o'clock 
by  Worthy  Master  W.  W.  Greer  and 
his  associate  officers.  The  hall  was 
bright  for  the  occasion  with  offerings 
to  the  goddesses  Flora,  Ceres  and  Po- 
mona, and  presented  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance. After  a  song  by  the  choir,  with 
Miss  Delma  Green  presiding  at  the 
organ,  there  was  a  roll  call,  which 
showed  the  following  present: 

Alhambra  Grange,  No.  230.— Alex- 
ander Boss  and  wife. 

Antelope,  No.  100.— W.  M.,  H.  A. 
Logan. 

Bennett  Valley,  No.  16. — W.  M., 
Nelson  Carr. 

Capital,  No.  305.— Minerva  Daly. 

Danville,  No.  85.— R.  O.  Baldwin 
and  wife. 

Eden,  No.  106.— W.  M.,  H.  A.  Hor- 
and  wife,  J.  Hollister  and  wife,  M. 
Christenson  and  wife,  Miss  Olga 
Christenson,  Dr.  W.  F.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Susan  E.  Dennis,  Wesley  Moore,  Mrs. 
John  W.  Van  Horn,  Miss  Lena  Glad- 
den. 

Elk  Grove,  No.  86.— W.  M.,  F.  E. 
Shirmer,  L.  Schelmeyer  and  wife,  Mrs. 
E.  Miller,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Milne,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Lewis,  Miss  Mattie  Maholm,  L.  S.  Dart, 
Miss  Adeline  Loll. 

Enterprise,  No,  129.— W.  M.,  W.  O. 
Sherwoood. 

Grass  Valley,  No.  255.— W.  M.,  O. 
S.  Twitchell  and  wife. 

Highland,  No.  303.— W.  M.,  H.  T. 
Hite,  Edwin  F.  Adams. 

Magnolia,  No.  261.— G.  W.  Cunning- 
ham and  wife. 

Merced,  No.  7.  —  W.  M.,  L.  H. 
Applegate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lander. 

Napa,  No.  307.— W.  M.,  A.  D.  But- 
ler, Mrs.  Olive  E.  Borrette. 

Pescadero,  No.  32.— W.  M.,  B.  Hay- 
wood and  wife,  A.  R.  Woodhams  and 
wife,  I.  C.  Steele,  Miss  Clara  Steele, 
Mrs.  B.  V.  Weeks. 

Petaluma,  No.  23.— W.  M.,  A.  S. 
Hall  and  wife,  D.  M.  Winans,  Henry 
Johnson  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover, 
M.  D.  Hopkins,  Theodore  Skillman, 
Henry  Meacham. 

Roseville,  No.  161.— W.  M.,  S.  W. 
Pilcher  and  wife,  S.  S.  Gladney,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Gould. 

Sacramento,  No.  12.— W.  M.,  Julius 
H.  Beach,  W.  W.  Greer  and  wife,  J.  H. 
Hayden  and  wife,  J.  Bert  Hayden,  M. 
Sprague,  Miss  Delma  Green. 

San  Jose,  No.  10.— W.  M.,  B.  G. 
Hurlburt  and  wife,  G.  W.  Worthen  and 


CURE  ALL  VOUR  PAINS  WITH 

Pain-Killer- 


Reward  i1— 


for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  ^contracted  conl.and 
callous  of  all  kinds  that 


Turtle's  Elixir 

will  not  cure.  For  sale  every- 
where. Send  for  pamphlets. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  St.,  Uostun,  Maw. 


A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  g 
V    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  v 
1  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  | 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
H      25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

'P.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

PERRY  DAVIS* 


wife,  S.  P.  Sanders  and  wife,  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Sanders,  E.  T.  Pettite,  J. 
Bettinger  and  wife,  Cyrus  Jones,  Mrs. 
Bicklin,  Miss  Adah  L.  Ross,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Wingate,  Mrs.  N.  Lillick. 

Santa  Rosa,  No.  17.— W.  M.,  M.  B. 
Mae,  S.  T.  Coulter  and  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Connors,  Mrs.  Olive  Allen. 

Sebastoi-ol,  No.  30G.— W.  M.,  Jas. 
Moran  and  wife. 

Stockton,  No.  70. — W.  M.,  Nathan 
H.  Root  and  wife,  W.  L.  Overhiser  and 
wife,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Beecher,  Jr. 

Temescal,  No.  35.— W.  M.,  C.  W. 
Emery  and  wife,  Judge  E.  M.  Gibson 
and  wife,  A.  T.  Dewey  and  wife,  Miss 
Anita  M.  Dewey,  W.  Renwick  and 
wife,  D.  T.  Fowler  and  wife,  S.  J. 
Cross  and  wife,  L.  Prink,  Thos.  Jacob, 
V.  W.  Still,  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Babcock, 
Mrs.  Nettie  R.  Jones,  Mrs.  Witton, 
Mrs.  Kate  McGrew,  Mrs.  Morley. 

Tulare,  No.  98.— W.  M.,  Thos. 
Jacob,  E.  C.  Shoemaker. 

Two  Rock,  No.  152.— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houck. 

Valley,  No.  279.— W.  M.,  Geo.  P. 
Loucks  and  wife. 

Watsonville,  No.  124.— W.  M., 
H.  F.  Blohm  and  wife. 

San  Joaquin  Pomona,  No.  2. — W.  M., 
J.  L.  Beecher,  Jr. 

Sacramento  Pomona,  No.  3. — W. 
M.,  Thos.  Waite. 

standing  committees. 

The  Worthy  Master  announced  the 
following  committees: 

Committee  on  Credentials — Brothers 
F.  E.  Schirmer,  J.  H.  Beach,  Charles 
W.  Emory,  Sisters  F.  B.  Moore,  S.  W. 
Pilcher. 

Feast  Committee— H.  F.  Blohn,  Wal- 
ter Renwick,  M.  D.  Hopkins,  R.  O. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  L.  Schellmeyer,  Mrs.  N. 
H.  Root,  Mrs.  John  Hayden. 

Hotels,  Halls  and  Accommodations 
Committee— A.  T.  Dewey,  V.  W.  Still, 
Nellie  G.  Babcock. 

Literary  Committee — Joseph  D.  Cor- 
nell, M.  B.  Mac,  Mrs.  P.  H.  McGrew, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Worthen,  Miss  S.  E.  Wood,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Twitchell. 

Music  Committee  —  Miss  Delma 
Green,  Miss  Emma  Perry,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Greer,  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Barlow,  Miss  Roxv 
Dennis,  I.  C.  Steele  Jr.,  W.  D.  Houx, 
F.  E.  Schirmer,  Miss  Anita  M.  Dewey. 
worthy  master's  address 

At  the  afternoon  session  Worthy 
Master  Greer  read  his  annual  address, 
in  which  the  following  paragraphs  oc- 
curred: 

"We  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  part  of  an  organization  whose  ex- 
tension is  now  as  wide  as  the  continent. 
Other  farmers' organizations  exist,  but 
the  Grange  stands  forth — the  pioneer. 
We  represent  a  veteran  farmers'  organ- 
ization with  thirty-one  years  of  experi- 
ence; an  organization  that  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, but  one  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  criticism  and  opposition, 
and  is  now  firmly  established  among 
the  fraternal  societies  of  the  nation. 
Among  other  things,  we  propose  to 
meet,  talk,  work,  buy  and  sell,  together 
and  in  general,  act  together  for  our 
mutual  protection  and  advancement. 

"The  Grange  is  not  a  political  or- 
ganization and  our  declaration  of  pur- 
poses says  that  partisan  or  sectarian 
questions  cannot  be  discussed  in  it,  nor 
can  we  call  political  conventions  or 
nominate  candidates.  But  a  Patron  of 
Husbandry  does  not  give  up  that  in- 
alienable right  and  duty  which  belongs 
to  every  American  citizen,  the  right  of 
taking  a  proper  interest  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.  Our  national  organiza- 
tion has  taken  action  in  favor  of  postal 


savings  banks,  pure  food  laws,  rural 
mail  delivery,  additional  powers  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
speedy  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal,  etc. 

"  The  condition  of  the  order  in  Cali- 
fornia in  some  sections  is  very  satis- 
factory; in  others  it  will  stand  improve- 
ment. In  the  whole  we  can  report 
progress.  The  conditions  this  spring 
were  such  that  it  was  deemed  best  not 
to  push  the  work  of  organization  al- 
though we  started  out  with  good  suc- 
cess, but  to  await  a  more  favorable  op- 
portunity. Our  finances  are  safe  and 
sound  and  our  funds  have  been  hus- 
banded. Our  expenses  are  curtailed 
and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the 
receipts  from  October  1,  1897,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1898,  have  exceeded  our  expendi- 
tures. 

"To  our  subordinate  Granges  we 
must  look  for  our  success  or  failure  as 
an  order.  Upon  their  prosperity  de- 
pends our  existence.  Our  problem  is 
how  to  improve,  strengthen,  enlarge 
them  and  how  to  make  active  and  earn- 
est workers.  A  successful  subordinate 
Grange  should  be  supplied  with  re- 
galia and  paraphernalia  necessary  to 
carry  on  its  work.  The  officers 
should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
ritual  and  laws  of  the  order.  The  mem- 
bers should  be  educated  in  regard  to 
the  organization.  Work  must  be 
planned  and  members  kept  busy." 
public  reception. 

In  the  evening  a  public  reception 
was  given  the  visiting  members,  pre- 
sided over  by  C.  W.  Emery,  Worthy 
Master  of  Temescal  Grange,  which 
opened  with  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  B. 
Vinuicombe,  followed  by  prayer  by 
Worthy  Chaplain  Mrs.  S.  Dewey. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  C.  W.  Emery,  and  responded  to  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Grange  by  Worthy 
Master  W.  W.  Greer. 

A  recitation  by  Miss  M.  J.  Hender- 
son was  followed  by  addresses  of  wel- 
come to  the  city  by  Mayor  W.  R. 
Thomas  and  Craigie  Sharp  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  responded  to  by  Worthy 
Overseer  G.  W.  Worthen  and  Prof.  D. 
T.  Fowler;  after  which  a  recitation  was 
given  by  Miss  Julia  Kinsey,  and  a  vocal 
solo  by  Miss  Annie  Obermuller. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  delegates 
visited  the  State  University  at  Berke- 
ley in  a  body,  after  which  regular  work 
was  resumed  and  is  in  progress  as  the 
Rural  goes  to  press. 


THAT  WONDERFUL  CHURN. 

H  T.  Marshall  writes  us  as  follows:  "I  want  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
used  the  lightning  churn.  It  does  all  that  they 
claim  for  it.  You  can  churn  easily  in  one  minute, 
arrrTget  a  larger  percentage  of  butter  than  with  or- 
dinary churns.  I  never  took  the  agency  for  any- 
thing before,  but  so  many  of  my  neighbors  wanted 
churns  that  I  ordered  30  and  they  are  all  sold. 
Other  farmers  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Marshall.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  our  churns. 
Hy  using  it  he  can  make  25  per  cent  more  butter 
than  with  his  old  churn.  Any  intelligent  farmer 
can  easily  sell  four  or  five  churns  every  week  in 
his  own  township.  Every  one  who  sees  his  churn 
will  want  one  like  it.  We  will  mail  circulars  and 
full  particulars  on  demand.  Mound  City  Churn  Co., 
Ozark  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 
WAGON 


MADE  TO  LAST  ALWAYS. 

Our  pe"teet  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  ol 
material  uspd  in  its  <-onstrurtion  leads  us  to  declare  it 
tobetho  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  DUR- 
ABLE, LONGEST  ITVEO,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 

■wagon  made.  Has  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoke 

Electric  Sieei  Wheels 

Wheels  have  any  width  of  tire,  from  2  to  8  lnehesj 
any  height,  from  24  to  60  inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  enn't.  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  EE" 
BETTING  TIKES  nnd  repnlrn.      Best  angl  steel 

brake  W.OO  extra.  All  F.  0.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  griven  universal  satisfaction  and  will  flt  your  re- 
quests exactly.  Don't  buy  until  you  pet  our  FKEK 
catalogue  and  prices.  Write  for  them  at  once*  r 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  10,  QU1HCV,  ILLS, 


A  Startled  Mother. 

From  the  Freeport  (III.)  Bulletin. 

While  busy  at  work  in  her  home,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Shay,  corner  of  Taylor  and  Hancock 
avenues,  Freeport,  111.,  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing a  noise  just  behind  her. 

Turning  i 
quickly  she 
saw  creeping 
toward  her  her 
f  o  u  r-y  ear-old 
daughter  Bea- 
trice. The; 
child  moved; 
over   the  floor 
with  an  effort, 
but  seemed 
tilled  with  joy 
at  finding  her 
mother.  The 
rest  of  the  hap- 
pening is  best  Shay  Was  Star-tied. 
told  in  the  mother's  own  words.    She  said  • 

"On  the  28th  of  Sept.,  1896,  while  in  the 
bloom  of  health,  Beatrice  was  suddenly  and 
severely  afflicted  with  spinal  meningitis. 
Strong  and  vigorous  before,  in  five  weeks 
she  became  feeble  and  suffered  from  a  para- 
lytic stroke  which  twisted  her  head  back  to 
the  side  and  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
move  a  limb.  Her  speech,  however,  was  not 
affected.  We  called  in  our  family  doctor, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
practitioners  in  the  city.  He  considered  the 
case  a  very  grave  one.  Before  long  little 
Beatrice  was  compelled  to  wear  a  plaster 
paris  jacket.  Prominent  physicians  were 
consulted,  electric  batteries  were  applied, 
but  no  benefit  was  noticed  until  we  tried 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

"  Busy  in  my  kitchen  one  afternoon  1  was 
startled  by  the  cry  of  'Mamma'  from  little 
Beatrice,  who  was  creeping  towards  me.  I 
had  placed  her  on  an  improvised  bed  in  the 
parlor  comfortably  close  to  the  fireside  and 
given  her  some  books  and  playthings.  She 
became  tired  of  waiting  for  me  to  come  back 
and  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  me,  so  her 
story,  '  My  Pink  Pills  made  me  walk,'  which 
she  tells  everyone  who  comes  to  our  house, 
was  then  for  the  first  time  verified.  She  has 
walked  ever  since.  She  has  now  taken  about 
nine  boxes  of  the  pills  and  her  pale  and 
pinched  face  has  been  growing  rosy,  and  her 
limbs  gained  strength  day  by  day.  She 
sleeps  all  night  long  now,  while  before  taking 
the  pills  she  could  rest  but  a  few  hours  at  a 
time."  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  are  sold  by  all  druggists. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot, 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 


CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I  ^ 

PciBBOUNEUl  AVENARIUsj 

the  most  efficient  Wood-Preserving  Paint,  alsu  i 

S^Radical RemedyagainstChicken  Lice^ 

2^  Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry  ~"2 
e>—  houses willpermanentlyexterminateallLice.  -*m 
S^Eesults :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  Egps  2 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices  and  mention  this  paper, 
^  MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  13 

S^TPlCific  Coast  Agents.      29  Market  St.,  San  Franr.isco.Cal.:^ 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAN  DER  PTAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlortnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    YrV.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


wi  i  nr  irr  Pasteur  Vaccine 

BLAIK  LbU. 

„„.,.,  .,..7.77.^7*  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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DISSTON'S 


Will 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How-  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  DiHHton'H  name  on  It.  It 

will  bold  tbe  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  ani  fully  warranted. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALEBS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOOK  DOWN 
THIS  LINE  OF . 


HARROWS.** 


Only  Perfectly  Flexible 

Disc  Harrow  Ever  Built. 

Gangs  are  INDEPENDENTof  Each  Other. 

If  either  Gang  strikes  a  stone  or  obstruc- 
tion it  will  rise  and  pass  over  without  in- 
juring edges  of  Discs  or  interfering  with 
work  of  other  Gang.  Two  levers— one 
for  each  Gang.  Constructed  entirely  of 
STEEL.  Gangs  can  he  reversed  in  two 
minutes.  <1*        Jt        jt  J* 


Adjustable  Lever  Harrow. 

Teeth  diamond  shape  and  held  by  STKKL 
CLIP  with  TWO  NUTS.  The  Frame  liars, 
Tooth  Heams  and  Teeth  are  made  of 
highly  carhoni/.ed  Steel,  Insuriug  great 
strength   and   wearing  qualities,    jt  JK 


Columbia  Spring  Tooth  Riding  Harrow. 


Another  Step  in  Advance  of 
All  Competitors. 
%H 

The  Riding  Attacement  rests  on  the 
wheels  and  the  weight  of  driver  is  not 
on  the  Harrow,  therefore  Harrow  works 
perfectly  on  uneven  land.  All  wheel 
tracks  are  covered  by  rear  teeth.  Wheels 
lifted  with  sandproof  bearings.  J* 


Ordinary  Lever  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 


The  Standard  of 
RELIABILITY. 

Best  tooth  fastening,  and  teeth  stay  in 
soil  better  than  those  of  other  makes. 
Teeth  adjusted  to  any  depth  or  lifted 
high  above  the  ground  by  movement  of 
the  levers.  J* 


Many  other  features  we  cannot  talk  of  here  are  fully  described  in  our 
circulars.     If  you  need  Harrows  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalogue. 

ADDRESS  . . . 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

15  MAIN  STREET   ...  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 
OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

628  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


AN  ERA  OF 

Better  Machinery 

Hani  times  and  rattletrap  machinery  are  of 
the  past.  CreaniHrymen  nave  found  out  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  own  a  good 

STANDARD 
KABCCCK  TESTER 

will  last  for  twenty  years  than  it  is  to  buy  one  of  the  ordinary, 
sy  kind,  that  must  be  replaced  every  year  or  two.  The  Standard 
1  has  a  cast  iron  frame  and  cover,  a  steel  spindle  and  brass  bottle 
holder.  It  is  well  built  and  is  acid  proof.  The  new  book  of  Farrington  and  Woll,  on  Milk- 
Testing  goes  with  the  machine.  #  .  ~         I-|    •  HI 

^nd  for  catalogue  Xo.  si.         Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi- 
ment Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application, 
OERHAN  KALI  WORKS,   93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

MEIEK,  WILSON  &  CO.  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

are  our  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J*       THE    BEST"  Jt  J* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


In  Stock:  Windmills,  Tanks.  Pumps.  Pipea.  Water 
Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 

K.  F.  WILSON,   .Stockton,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  1»9. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc    TT  o  w  n  e-  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


The  San  Jose  Grader*  r^*. 

nized  by  the  leading  Fruit  Packers  as  the  most  accurate  and 
in  every  way  the  most  complete  FRUIT  GRADER  on  the  mar- 
ket. Will  grade  Qreen  Prunes  and  Plums,  Dried  Prunes,  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  Etc. 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  DRIERS'  AND 
PACKERS'  SUPPLIES,  APPLY  TO 

Cunningham  &  Barngrover, 


338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  TRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER    CRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PA^/T  CO., 

11<3    B/\tVvR  Y  ST. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J'FOR    SALE    BY  ALL   DE  \LEKS. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e,*sr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  not 
|  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  16. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Alkali  Plants. 


The  plants  which  naturally  grow  on  alkali  soils  are 
of  interest  to  many  readers  of  the  Rural,  and  a  few 
facts  relating  to  their  botanical  classification  and 
characters  may  be  welcome.  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the 
State  University  has  for  years  made  a  study  of  the 
vegetation  of  alkali  soils  to  such  extent  as  his  other 
duties  allowed,  and  recently  deputed  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy  of  the  University  department  of  botany  to 
make  systematic  investigation  in  that  line.  The  en- 
gravings on  this  page  are  reproduced  from  a  pre- 
liminary report  by  Mr.  Davy,  and  will,  we  hope,  help 
our  readers  to  proper  names  of  plants  which  may  be 
very  common  to  them.  Mr.  Davy  finds  that  certain 
plants  are  so  restricted  to  growth  on  alkali  soils 
that  they  may  be  called  characteristic  alkali  plants; 
other  plants  are  found  both  on  alkali  and  elsewhere. 
The  former  are,  of  course,  the  more  interesting,  be- 
cause from  their  presence  alkali  may  be  inferred  to 
be  in  the  soil.  We  show  three  of  these  plants  on  this 
page  and  will  have  others  later. 

The  alkali-heath  and  the  salt  grass,  both  of  which 
are  shown  herewith,  often  occur  in  patches  or  belts, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants,  but  also  occur  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  with  all  others  which  are 
known  to  have  taste  for  alkali.  The  salt  grass  is 
perhaps  more  familiar  to  our  readers  than  any  of  the 
others,  because  it  is  so  widely  distributed  and  be- 
cause it  really  has  some  forage  value  and  serves  a 
good  purpose  as  a  coarse  fodder  in  connection  with 
other  feed  for  milch  cows,  and,  on  a  pinch,  will  carry 
stock  without  other  supplies.  Salt  grass  is  not  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  by  any  means. 

The  third  engraving  on  this  page  is  a  scrub  salt 


SALT   GRASS  —  Distichlis  spicata  (L.)  Greene. 


bush,  which  is  one  of  a  number  of  salt  bushes  which 
are  indigenous  to  this  State.  This  is  often  called 
sagebrush  in  the  Bakersfield  region,  but  it  is  an  er- 
ror. The  plant  is  not  sagelike  in  taste  or  odor.  Mr. 


Davy  thinks,  from  his  observations  so  far,  that  the 
scrub  salt  bush  indicates  a  light,  gravelly  soil,  with 
rather  low  alkali  contents,  composed  of  sulphates, 
which  are  the  milder  forms  of  alkali. 


SCRUB   SALTBUSH  —  Atrtplex   polycarpa   (Torr.)   S.  Wats. 


ALKALI-HEATH  —  Frankcnia   grandt/lora   campeatrts   A.  Gray. 
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The  Week. 

The  dry  weather  of  this  week  is  very  acceptable 
to  the  prune  and  raisin  interests,  for  last  week's 
rains  were  severe  upon  them.  A  good  many  raisins 
were  injured  and  the  crop  curtailed.  It  is  reported 
that  the  pool  directors  will  advance  prices  lc  per 
pound  at  the  close  of  this  week.  The  business  is  very 
lively  now.  A  good  many  prunes  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  were  caught  on  the  trays,  and,  naturally, 
those  that  were  the  largest  and  slowest  to  cure  were 
caught.  No  doubt  the  better  weather  of  this  week 
will  save  much  prune  value.  Grapes  have  been 
somewhat  injured  on  the  vines  in  some  localities  and 
not  in  others.  Table  grapes  are  now  going  East  in 
large  quantities  and  will  help  out  the  year's  total; 
in  fact,  we  are  gaining  now  on  shipments  over  the 
same  dates  of  last  year,  and  this  will  compensate  for 
a  part  of  the  shortage  on  mid  summer  fruits. 

Wheat  is  rising  at  distant  points,  both  Liverpool 
and  Chicago  advancing  about  5c  per  cental.  In  San 
Francisco  there  is  a  sympathetic  advance  of  about 
half  that  amount.  There  is,  however,  no  change  in 
spot  wheat  here.  Buyers  for  shipment  are  not  oper- 
ating and  millers  only  in  a  small  way  for  present  use. 
Barley  is  weakening  because  of  improved  crop  out- 
look, but  oats  are  steady  and  sustained  by  the  sharp 
demand  for  seed — especially  for  black  oats.  Eastern 
corn,  rye  and  buck  wheat  are  in  full  supplies.  Mill- 
stuffs  are  about  the  same  ;  the  prospect  of  grass 
regulates  them.  Hogs  have  improved  and  are  strong 
at  lc  advance.  Lamb  is  ic  higher,  but  beef  and  mut- 
ton are  unsettled,  some  claiming  advance.  Choice 
wheat  and  oat  hay  are  strong;  other  hays  unchanged. 
Dried  fruits  are  slow,  as  buyers  do  not  seem  to  have 
their  courage  screwed  up;  it  looks  as  though  delay 
would  be  expensive  to  them  under  the  present  avail- 
able supplies.  Fresh  butter  and  eggs  are  a  little 
easier.  Hops  are  in  request  and  choice  are  very  firm. 
Fine  potatoes  are  selling  well ;  others  neglected. 
Wool  is  still  inactive.   

Occurrence  of  Texas  fever  and  anthrax  at  several 
valley  points  is  calling  the  attention  of  stock  men  to 
the  need  of  proper  veterinary  provision  for  the 
State.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  State  should  have 
no  equipment  for  control  of  cattle  diseases.  The 
Suisun  stock  growers  are  organizing  to  secure  pro- 
vision by  the  next  Legislature,  and  they  should  be 
widely  supported.  The  Rural  Press  has  urged  this 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  we  hope  it  will  come  soon. 
To  leave  this  to  county  supervisors,  with  no  one  to 
advise  them  officially,  is  slack  work  for  a  State. 


The  World  s  Wheat. 


We  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  on  another 
page  of  this  week's  Rural  something  unique  in  the 
way  of  an  inquiry  into  the  world's  wheat  supply.  It 
is  common  to  have  such  inquiries  by  agricultural  and 
commercial  statisticians  and  by  economists  who  joy 
to  forecast  values  on  the  cost  of  production,  rate  of 
consumption,  etc.  It  is  unique  to  have  analysis  of 
the  wheat  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
world's  appetite  and  sustenance,  and  even  if  the 
analysis  be  but  the  exordium  to  a  prophecy  of  re- 
course to  radically  new  factors  of  production,  it  is 
none  the  less  valuable  to  the  old  fashioned  wheat 
grower  as  a  surety  that  his  craft  is  not  in  danger 
and  a  guaranty  that,  multiply  his  wheat  as  he  may, 
he  cannot  give  the  world  too  much  of  it. 

During  recent  years  the  near-sighted  prophets, 
who  usually  get  nearest  to  the  public  and  farthest 
from  the  truth,  have  wrought  much  injury  and 
created  much  apprehension  among  wheat  grow- 
ers by  predictions  of  an  oversupply  of  wheat.  They 
have  reduced  land  values  and  discouraged  effort  by 
their  claims  that  new  wheat  regions  will  supplant  the 
old.  Even  in  California  we  have  been  told  that 
one  of  our  greatest  industries  and  one  for  which 
vast  areas  of  our  State  are  signally  adapted,  must 
be  abandoned.  It  is  comforting  and  encouraging, 
then,  to  have  a  man  of  science  like  the  president  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  association  of  the 
world,  approach  the  matter  from  anew  point  of  view 
and,  employing  the  scientific  method  of  inquiry, 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is  not  only  over- 
supplied. with  wheat,  but  is  short  of  it  and  is  likely, 
in  the  course  of  a  generation,  to  be  asking  bread  and 
forced  to  take  a  substitute.  Comforting  and  en- 
couraging, we  say,  although  the  distinguished  Briton 
does  make  the  fact  the  basis  of  a  grim  foreboding. 
We  accept  his  promises  and  his  conclusions  so  far  as 
they  indicate  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed with  wheat  growing  and  to  advance  it  into  more 
intelligent  and  intensive  systems  of  production  with- 
out being  overwhelmed  by  colossal  surpluses  from 
semi-barbaric  lands. 

In  the  later  portions  of  his  address,  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  full  text,  Sir  William 
Crookes  proceeds  to  prophesy  the  adequate  produc- 
tion of  wheat  by  raising  the  productive  capacity  of 
wheat  lands  to  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  This  will  be  done  by  fertilization  of  the  soil 
but  not  the  use  of  such  fertilizing  materials  as  are 
now  employed.  "Starvation,"  says  Sir  William, 
"  may  be  averted  through  the  laboratory.  Before  we 
are  in  the  grip  of  actual  dearth,  the  chemist  will 
step  in  and  postpone  the  day  of  famine  to  so  distant 
a  period  that  we,  and  our  sons  and  grandsons,  may 
legitimately  live  without  undue  solicitude  for  the 
future."  How?  By  the  use  of  liberal  supplies  of 
nitrates  as  manure.  "  Wheat  preeminently  demands 
nitrogen,  fixed  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid. 
All  other  necesssary  constituents  exist  in  the  soil; 
but  nitrogen  is  mainly  of  atmospheric  origin,  and  is 
rendered  '  fixed  '  by  a  slow  and  precarious  process 
which  requires  a  combination  of  rare  meteorological 
and  geographical  conditions  to  enable  it  to  advance 
at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  become  of  commercial 
importance." 

The  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  great  towns  is  a 
suggested  capture  of  fixed  nitrogen  as  old  as  Liebig, 
but  this  is  not  the  anchor  of  Sir  William's  faith.  We 
must  get  the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  fix  it  by 
chemical  means.  "  In  its  free  state  nitrogen  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  and  prevading  bodies  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Every  square  yard  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  nitrogen  gas  pressing  down  on  it  to  the 
extent  of  about  seven  tons;  but  this  is  in  the  free 
state,  and  wheat  demands  it  fixed."  The  fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  therefore,  is  "one  of  the 
great  discoveries  awaiting  the  ingenuity  of  chemists. 
The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  a  question  of  the  not  far 
distant  future.  Unless  we  can  class  it  among  cer- 
tainties to  come,  the  great  Caucasian  race  will  cease 
to  be  foremost  in  the  world,  and  will  be  squeezed  out 
of  existence  by  races  to  whom  wheaten  bread  is  not 
the  staff  of  life."  There  seems  to  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  achievement,  which  is  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  present  world-beating  races,  may  soon  be 
attained. 

But  while  this  is  going  on  and  while  we  are  wait- 


ing for  the  shackles  which  shall  make  a  prisoner  of 
this  nitrogen  which  has  practically  eluded  capture 
since  creation,  it  is  comforting  and  encouraging  to 
think  that  the  Pacific  coast  needs  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  good  price  to  vastly  increase  its  acre-pro- 
duct from  old  lands  and  its  output  from  new  lands. 
For  a  decade  our  people  have  ransacked  the  world's 
warehouses  for  empty  corners  in  which  something 
else  than  wheat  could  be  profitably  placed.  We  have 
been  frightened  at  the  visible  supplies  of  wheat  and 
discouraged  from  any  effort  for  higher  and  more  pro- 
ductive culture  of  wheat  because  of  the  assurance 
that  our  wheat  glory  was  departing  from  us.  Under 
such  conditions  is  it  any  wonder  that  little  effort  was 
made  either  to  increase  the  acreage  or  to  raise  the 
yield  above  the  average  of  thirteen  bushels  per  acre, 
which  is  too  low  for  us  even  though  the  whole  world 
average  is  but  about  six  bushels  ? 

But  if  all  this  doubt  and  depression  in  wheat  can 
be  swept  away,  what  a  new  field  it  opens  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  grower  !  We  have  but  skimmed  our  lands: 
there  are  two  or  three  new  farms  beneath  the  old 
one,  if  we  measure  the  depth  of  fertile  soil  here  by 
the  depth  in  humid  climates.  It  is  perfectly  feasible 
to  practice  deeper  culture  provided  the  culture  in- 
cludes the  necessary  firming  of  the  loosened  soil  be- 
low and  loosening  it  on  the  surface — both  acts  minis- 
tering to  the  conservation  of  moisture,  which  is  es- 
sential to  availability  and  effectiveness  of  soil  fertil- 
ity in  plant  growth  in  our  dry  climate.  We  can  have 
a  good  run  of  large  yields  on  much  of  our  wheat  lands 
without  recourse  to  manuring  by  simply  adopting  a 
more  thorough  culture  system.  And  then  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  securing  more  productive 
wheat  varieties.  During  recent  years  even  a  change 
of  seed  has  seemed  a  greater  effort  than  the  traffic 
would  bear,  and  the  whole  field  of  better  varieties  is 
practically  untouched.  The  irrigation  of  wheat  and 
the  cheapness  and  effectiveness  of  it  for  crop  pur- 
poses is  another  branch  of  enterprise  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  summer  has  demonstrated  in  a 
most  striking  way.  Keep  a  fair  price  for  wheat  and 
we  shall  soon  learn  to  have  a  good  crop  every  year 
on  lands  which  thus  far  have  been  worked  on  the 
chance  of  an  occasional  crop. 

In  short,  the  assurance  of  a  profit-yielding  market 
price  will  now  stimulate  us  to  a  local  product  far  sur- 
passing any  records  the  Pacific  coast  has  ever  made. 
Add  to  this  general  surety  the  collateral  advantages 
which  seem  soon  to  be  realized:  the  building  of  an 
isthmus  canal  and  the  development  of  new  markets 
on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  and  our  broad  valleys  will 
be  scenes  of  unexampled  activity.  The  whistles  of 
the  steam  plows,  steam  harvesters  and  steam  tugs, 
which  will  move  the  crop  along  improved  rivers  and 
sloughs  and  navigable  canals  to  tide  water,  will  be 
but  the  higher  notes  of  the  march  of  progress  which 
will  lead  population,  improvement  and  development 
upon  vast  areas  which  have  never  yet  had  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  their  full  value  through  en- 
lightened and  systematic  husbandry. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  availability  of 
carbon  bisulphide  for  killing  the  crown  borer  of  the 
peach  at  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  last  week.  Mr. 
John  H.  Wheeler,  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the 
bisulphide,  was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting 
at  length.  Reports  on  the  use  of  it  for  peach  borers 
showed  that  it  may  be  considered  not  only  a  sure 
remedy,  but  a  safe  one,  if  carefully  and  intelligently 
applied.  The  safest  plan,  according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Ehrhorn,  is  to  place  the  liquid  in  the 
earth  around  the  trees,  covering  it  up.  This  plan  is 
fully  as  effective  as  that  of  applying  it  to  the  bark. 

A  new  overland  rate  on  olives  and  olive  prod- 
ucts is  reported  from  Los  Angeles.  It  makes  the 
less  than  car  rate  $1.50  and  the  car  lots  rate  $1,  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  Chicago  and  common  points, 
but  to  all  points  in  the  country.  With  the  proviso 
that  car  lots  can  be  made  up  of  both  oil  and  fruit, 
this  opens  the  market  of  the  whole  United  States  to 
California  olive  growers  and  enables  them  to  more 
than  compete  with  the  foreign  fruit. 

We  hope  parents  and  friends  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  folks  to  our  garden  contest  propo- 
sition on  page  261.  It  gives  them  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  themselves  and  for  the  household. 
Help  them  to  do  it. 


October  15,  1898. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Being  desirous  of  planting  re- 
sistant vines,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
best  variety  that  would  be  suitable  to  my  land  ?  My 
land  contains  light  gravel,  also  some  heavy  clay.  I 
have  some  riparia  on  the  gravel  land.  Tbey  do  not 
seem  to  grow  strong  enough  to  support  the  graft.  I 
have  not  tried  them  on  the  clay  land. — Vineyardist, 
West  Side,  Santa  Clara  County. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  that  American  wild 
vines  are  characterized  by  very  marked  differences 
in  degrees  of  resistance  to  phylloxera,  and  especially 
in  adaptability  to  soils.  More  recent  investigation 
has  shown  that  not  only  species  differ  in  this  re- 
spect, but  varieties  of  the  same  species  show  widely 
different  characteristics.  As  a  result  of  the  process 
of  selection  varieties  have  been  secured  which  are  far 
above  the  average  of  the  species  in  vigor  of  growth 
and  development,  degree  of  resistance  and  general 
suitability  for  resistant  root  purposes.  For  moist, 
heavy  soils  the  riparia  varieties  are  best  and  would 
be  better  suited  to  our  correspondent's  clay  than  for 
the  gravel  on  which  he  planted  them.  For  dry  soils 
and  uplands  generally  the  rupestris  varieties  are 
best.  The  selected  riparia  varieties  which  are  sent 
out  by  the  University  are  stronger  growers  and 
therefore  better  for  grafting  stocks  than  the  com- 
mon riparia. 

The  Planting  Season  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  planting  calendar  published, 
by  which  I  mean  directions  regarding  the  time  when 
trees,  etc.,  should  be  planted  to  obtain  best  results 
in  this  State.— R.  M.  S.,  San  Diego. 

The  proper  time  to  plant  in  California  is  largely 
determined  by  local  moisture  and  temperature  con- 
ditions. This  subject  as  related  to  gardening  is 
quite  fully  discussed  in  our  book  on  "California 
Vegetables,"  and  a  planting  calendar  and  description 
of  work  for  the  months  is  therein  given.  The  plant- 
ing of  trees  is  governed  by  similar  considerations. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  State,  as  in  San  Diego,  deciduous 
trees  should  be  transplanted  as  soon,  after  their 
dormancy  begins,  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  transplanting  may  con- 
tinue all  during  the  rainy  season.  In  colder  and 
wetter  regions  of  the  State  trees  should  not  be 
planted  when  the  ground  is  cold  and  water-soaked, 
as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  January,  but  February 
and  March  are  good  months.  Citrus  trees  and  olives 
may  be  planted  when  the  ground  is  warm  in  the 
spring  and  all  through  the  summer  if  water  is  avail- 
able.   

Tobacco  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  about  the  culture  of  tobacco  on  alkali  ground 
and  other  grounds  in  California.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  being  raised  on  alkali  ground  in  southern 
California  with  great  success.  Also  inform  me,  if 
possible,  where  I  can  get  a  book  on  the  culture  of 
tobacco. — Clarence  E.  Fowler,  Merced  Falls. 

We  have  outlined  tobacco  culture  in  past  issues  of 
the  Rural  and  will  recur  to  the  subject  as  space 
permits.     We  do  not  know  of  success  on  alkali 
ground.    If  any  of  our  southern  readers  know  of  it 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.    The  best  book 
i  on  the  subject  is  "Tobacco  Leaf,"  by  Kellebrew  & 
Myrick,  500  pages  and  150  engravings.    It  is  up  to 
I  date  and  satisfactory.    We  can  furnish  it  by  mail, 
:  post  paid,  at  the  publisher's  price,  $2  per  copy. 

Mr.  Burbank's  New  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  Mr.  Burbank's  new  prune,  which  he  tells 
me  ripens  in  July,  and  which  he  hopes  to  introduce 
this  winter  ?  — E.  W.  P.,  San  Jose. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  this  summer  the 
fruit  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes,  and  which 
Mr.  Burbank  then  called  the  "  coming  prune,"  al- 
though we  do  not  know  that  he  regards  that  its  per- 
manent name.  It  ripens  in  July  in  Santa  Rosa  val- 
ley, and  is  a  very  handsome,  very  dark  colored 
prune  and  we  expect  will  dry  nearly  black.  It  is 
very  large,  as  its  length  diameter  is  two  inches  and 
width  diameter  one  and  one-half  inches.  It  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine  in  drying  quality,  for  the  fresh,  ripe 
fruit  showed  on  analysis  23.!)2  per  cent  of  sugar, 
while  the  average  of  analyses  of  prune  d'Agen  is 


18  53  per  cent  of  sugar.  Mr.  Burbank  says  it  dries 
better  in  the  coast  valleys  than  other  prunes  and 
that  is  strictly  credible  on  the  basis  of  its  greater 
sugar  and  consequent  less  evaporation  needed  to 
bring  it  to  a  keeping  condition.  We  expect  it  will 
prove  of  great  value. 

A  New  Late  Plum. 

To  the  Editor: — We  send  you  two  boxes  of  plums. 
One  box  contains  a  seedling  labeled  No.  6,  the  other 
box  contains  three  varieties:  Coe's  Late  Red,  Blue 
Imperatrcie  and  Late  Mirabelle.  These  last  three 
varieties  are  the  plums  we  have  in  good  condition, 
all  other  sorts  are  gone  or  overripe.  The  samples 
we  send  have  been  picked  without  selecting  and  none 
have  been  irrigated.  We  have  fruited  the  above 
seedling  the  past  five  years,  and  it  has  improved 
in  quality  and  size  with  each  season.  When  it  fruited 
first  I  never  thought  much  of  it  as  it  seemed  then 
only  a  little  improvement  on  Coe's  Late  Red. — John 
Rock. — California  Nursery  Co.,  Niles. 

This  new  fruit  clearly  has  a  field  which  it  will 
occupy  on  merit.  On  careful  weight  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  it  runs  8.9  to  the  pound  while  Coe's 
Late  Red  runs  17.09  to  the  pound — showing  that  it 
•s  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  standard  late  plum. 
It  has  the  general  form  and  aspect  of  Coe's,  but  is 
a  handsomer  dark  red  with  tenderer  flesh  and  richer 
flavor.  Though  it  is  a  finer  fruit  it  evidently  has 
good  shipping  characters  and  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  at  the  close  of  the  plum  season. 

Rye  Grass  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  variety 
of  rye  which,  if  sown,  is  almost  a  perpetual  grower  ? 
I  want  something  for  stock  to  graze  upon. — Grazer, 
San  Diego. 

There  is  no  perennial  rye  as  a  grain,  but  there  is  a 
perennial  rye  grass  to  which  you  probably  refer.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  moderately  dry  lands 
and  will  live  through  quite  severe  drouth  and  will 
keep  green  all  the  year  with  comparatively  little 
moisture.  You  can  get  seed  from  any  California 
seedsman  under  the  name  "  Australian  rye  grass." 

Coast  Valleys  for  Raisins. 

To  the  Editor: — In  Fresno  we  see  that  the  Seed- 
less Sultana  raisin  is  grown  largely  for  raisins. 
Are  they  grown  for  raisins  in  this  part  and  is  the 
climate  warm  enough  for  us  to  make  a  success  of 
drying  them. — An  Interested  Reader,  Alexander 
Valley,  Sonomo  county. 

Satisfactory  raisins  can  be  made  in  the  coast  val- 
leys which  are  best  protected  from  ocean  winds  and 
fogs.  There  is  no  particular  difficulty  about  making 
home  supplies  either  from  the  Muscat  or  Sultana,  but 
as  a  commercial  proposition  the  coast  valleys  are 
out  of  it  when  compared  with  the  interior  valley  in 
which  there  is  less  danger  of  rain,  hotter  sun  and 
drier  atmosphere.  Besides  there  is  no  inducement 
to  increase  the  raisin  product  at  present;  the  price 
during  recent  years  has  been  very  low.  The  present 
issue  with  Spain  does  not  affect  the  situation  be- 
cause we  had  previously  almost  excluded  the  Spanish 
product. 

Sub-Irrigation  for  Gardens. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  seeking  information  on  the 
feasibility  of  artificial  sub-irrigation;  but  so  far  as  I 
have  gone,  I  do  not  get  very  favorable  reports  con- 
cerning the  experiments  in  that  line  in  this  State. 
What  can  you  tell  us  about  it  ?— J.  H.  McCollough, 
Irvington,  Cal. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  reports  on  this  subject  are 
not  favorable,  because  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
anybody  is  reaching  satisfactory  results  with  sub- 
irrigation,  although  many  have  tried  and  much 
money  has  been  expended.  Mr.  E.  M.  Hamilton  of 
East  Los  Angeles  has  a  small  piece  of  garden  sub- 
irrigated  with  a  patent  arrangement  of  cement  pipes 
and  water  exits  which  he  devised  himself.  A  great 
many  people  tried  this  system  about  twenty  years 
ago;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton is  the  only  one  who  has  it  in  operation  to-day. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Loop  of  Pomona  has  his  olive  orchard 
sub-irrigated  with  a  system  of  iron  pipes  with  an 
exit  for  the  water  contrived  by  somebody  resident  in 
that  locality.  Perhaps  Mr.  Loop  will  give  the  name 
of  the  party  and  a  description  of  the  arrangement. 
The  difficulty  with  the  sub-irrigation  system  is  that 
the  pipes  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  let 
the  water  out  and  not  let  the  roots  in,  or  else  they 
will  very  speedily  choke  the  pipes  and  ruin  the  sys- 
tem.   Those  whn  jvi*  in  TT  nTH-iV  i  ^v-t'  m  r\'  rpment 


pipes  found  that  the  pipes  crumbled — perhaps 
through  poor  manufacture.  Sub-irrigation  by  drain 
tile  is  feasible  for  small  fruits  such  as  strawberries, 
where  the  whole  system  can  be  torn  out,  the  pipes 
cleaned  and  the  plants  reset  every  two  or  three 
years.  This  system  could  also  be  made  to  work  with 
vegetables  where  the  drain  tiles  are  laid  near  the 
surface,  or  could  be  frequently  taken  up  and  relaid; 
but  for  grass  and  trees  the  first  cost,  coupled  with 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  relaying  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  system  to  get  out  of  order,  seems  to 
have  prevented  its  introduction.  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has  succeeded  with  any 
system  of  sub-earth  irrigation. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Oct.  10,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

The  early  rains  have  caused  some  damage  to  grapes 
and  to  fruit  on  trays,  but  on  the  whole  have  been 
very  beneficial.  Pasturage  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Plowing  and  seeding  have  commenced  in  the 
coast  region  and  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  where  it  is  expected  an  unusually  large  acre- 
age of  grain  will  be  sown.  Citrus  fruits  have  been 
benefited  by  the  increased  moisture,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  crop  ef  oranges  will  be  harvested 
next  season  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  southern 
California.  Liyht  frosts  occurred  in  the  lowlands  of 
Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  Napa  counties,  causing 
some  damage  to  tender  vegetation. 

Shasta.— First  rain  of  the  season  fell  on  the  2nd;  last  crop  of  al- 
falfa secured;  grapes  all  gathered. 

liuiTE. — Light  showers  have  been  beneficial ;  oranges  and  orange 
trees  are  looking  well;  large  crop  expected. 

Glenn. — Rains  have  not  changed  crop  prospects. 

Yuba. — No  damage  irom  rains,  except  in  retarding  the  drying  of 
prunes  and  grapes. 

Colusa.— Prune  drying  retarded  by  rains.  Large  acreage  of  all 
kinds  of  crops  for  coming  season. 

Yolo. — Heavy  rains  caused  considerable  damage  to  fruit  on  trays ; 
otherwise  beneficial.    Light  crop  of  almonds. 

Sackambnto.— Grapes  somewhat  damaged  by  rain  and  shipments 
delayed;  crop  nearly  all  gatheied. 

Solano. — Considerable  damage  done  to  grapes  and  prunes  by 
rain.    Almonds  all  gathered.    Orchards  greatly  benefited  by  rain. 

San  Joaquin.— Rain  slightly  injured  dry  feed  and  grapes.  Beets 
a  failure.  Farmers  sowing  grain.  Heavy  thunder  storm  on  Friday 
night. 

Stanislaus  —No  damage  from  recent  rains.  Grain  and  feed 
growing  rapidly.    Increased  acreage  of  grain. 

Merced— Early-sown  grain  coming  up;  large  acreage  will  be 
sown  to  grain.    Fruits  nearly  all  gathered. 

Madera.— No  rain  during  week.    Summer-fallow  grain  coming 

Fresno  — No  damage  from  late  rain,  but  weather  was  unfavorable 
for  raisin  curing;  raisin  crop  will  fall  far  below  early  estimates. 
Shearing  finished;  fair  yield.  Pasturage  improving.  Good  crop  of 
oranges  and  figs  expected 

Tulare  — Unfavorable  weather  for  raisin  drying,  and  will  result 
in  some  loss  from  rotting  on  the  trays.    Pasturage  much  improved. 

Kern. — Very  cool  during  week,  retarding  grape  drying. 

Inyo.— Light  frosts  injured  tomatoes  and  tender  vegetables. 
Water  supply  improved  by  recent  rains. 

Humboldt.— Grass  growing  rapidly.    Farmers  sowing  grain. 

Lake. — Grapes  and  prunes  somewhat  damaged  by  rain  and  cold 
water.    Light  frost  in  the  valleys  on  the  1st.    Grass  is  coming  up. 

Sonoma. — Grapes  considerably  damaged  by  rain.  Light  frost  on 
low  lands  injured  corn  and  vegetables.    Good  crop  of  apples. 

Napa  — Weather  unfavornble  for  fruit  drying.  Some  damage  by 
rain  to  prunes  on  trays,  but  grapes  uninjured.  Light  frost  near 
Monticelloon  the  1st. 

Contra  Costa  — Some  damage  to  grapes  by  late  rains.  Farmers 
are  seeding. 

Alameda.— Grapes  in  Livermore  injured  by  rain.  Feed  is  start- 
ing. 

San  Mateo.— Light  rain.  Grass  growing.  Olive  crop  looking 
good. 

Santa  Clara  — Prunes  on  trays  were  somewhat  damaged  by 
rain     Late  peaches  are  still  on  the  trees.    Grass  growing  finely . 

Santa  Cruz  — Grapes  slightly  damaged  by  rains;  other  fruit 
doing  well.  Feed  is  growing  since  late  rains,  and  plowing  has 
commenced 

San  Benito  — Apples  and  pears  all  gathered;  crop  below  esti- 
mates and  injured  by  codlin  moth. 

Monterey  — Cool  weather,  with  light  showers.  Potatoes  coming 
in  slowly. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— No  injury  to  fruit  crop  by  recent  rains.  Stock 
feed  generally  improved;  grass  2  inches  high  in  some  localities. 

Santa  Barbara.— A  very  small  bean  crop  being  harvested. 
Weather  favorable  for  most  crops. 

Ventura. — Lemons  are  very  scarce;  prospect  of  a  small  crop 
next  year.    Walnuts  being  gathered  ;  fair  crop. 

Los  Ancei.es. —Increased  moisture  is  benefiting  oranges  and 
other  citrus  fruits.  Walunt  crop  very  light.  Very  small  crop  of 
deciduous  fruits.    Light  frost  on  lowlands  at  Chino  ranch. 

San  Bernardino  — Citrus  fruit  looking  fairly  well.  Fine  grapes 
being  shipped  to  winery. 

Orange  — Walnuts  are  ripening  slowly  and  the  crop  will  be  light. 
Good  crop  of  peanuts.  Light  frosts  at  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim; 
dumagc  nominal . 

Riverside  — Oranges  are  doing  well.  Farmers  are  plowing  and 
expect  to  put  in  a  large  acreage  of  grain. 

San  Diego.— Weather  has  been  excellent  for  raisin  making. 
More  rain  is  needed  for  citrus  orchards. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Temperature  generally  below  normal. 
Rain  in  foothills  beneficial  to  citrus  fruits;  crop  will  mature  earlier 
than  anticipated.    Conditions  favorable  for  raisin  making. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


Promising  Outlook  for  Wheat  Values. 

Sir  William  Crookes,  president  of  the  British 
Association,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  recent 
Bristol  meeting,  gave  the  results  of  a  scientific  in- 
quiry into  the  future  food  supply  of  the  world. 
His  conclusions  concerning  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
immediate  future  are  of  great  interest  to  wheat 
growers.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  ad- 
dress: 

Increasing  Use  of  Wheat. — Wheat  is  the  most 
sustaining  food  grain  of  the  great  Caucasian  race, 
which  includes  the  peoples  of  Europe,  the  United 
States,  British  America,  the  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  Australasia,  parts  of  South  America, 
and  the  white  population  of  the  European  colonies. 
Of  late  years  the  individual  consumption  of  wheat 
has  almost  universally  increased.  In  Scandinavia 
it  has  risen  100  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years;  in 
Austro-Hungary,  80  per  cent;  in  France,  20  per 
cent;  while  in  Belgium  it  has  increased  50  per  cent. 
Only  in  Russia  and  Italy,  and  possibly  Turkey,  has 
the  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  declined.  In 
1871  the  bread  eaters  of  the  world  numbered  371,- 
000,000.  In  1881,  the  numbers  rose  to  410,000,000; 
in  1891,  to  472,600,000;  and  at  the  present  time 
they  number  510,500,000.  The  augmentation  of  the 
world's  bread  eating  population  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  yearly  ag- 
gregates grow  progressively  larger.  In  the  early 
seventies  they  rose  4,300,000  per  annum,  while  in  the 
eighties  they  increased  by  more  than  0,000,000  per 
annum,  necessitating  annual  additions  to  the  bread 
supply  nearly  one-half  greater  than  sufficed  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  To  supply  516,500,000  bread  eaters, 
if  each  bread-eating  unit  is  to  have  his  usual  ration, 
will  require  a  total  of  2,324,000,000  bushels  for  seed 
and  food. 

The  Present  Wheat  Supply. — According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  total  supplies  from  the  1897-98  har- 
vest are  1,921,000,000  bushels.  The  requirements  of 
the  bread  eaters  for  seed  and  food  are  2,324,000,000 
bushels;  there  is  thus  a  deficit  of  403,000,000  bush- 
els, which  has  not  been  urgently  apparent,  owing 
to  a  surplus  of  300,000,000  bushels  carried  over  from 
the  last  harvest.  Respecting  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  year  just  beginning,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  no  remainders  to  bring  over 
from  last  harvest.  We  start  with  a  deficit  of 
103,000,000  bushels,  and  have  6,500,000  more 
mouths  to  feed.  The  majority  of  the  wheat  crops 
between  1882  and  1896  were  in  excess  of  current 
needs,  and  thus  considerable  for  supplementing 
small  deficits  from  the  four  deficient  harvests.  But 
bread  eaters  have  almost  eaten  up  the  reserves 
of  wheat,  and  the  1897  harvest  being  under  average, 
the  conditions  become  serious.  That  scarcity  and 
high  prices  have  not  prevailed  in  recent  years  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  since  1889  we  have  had  seven 
world  crops  of  wheat  and  six  of  rye  abundantly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average.  These  generous  crops  increased 
accumulations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  harvests  of  1895  and  1896  were  each 
much  below  current  requirements.  Practically 
speaking,  reserves  are  now  exhausted,  and  bread 
eaters  must  be  fed  from  current  harvests — accumu- 
lation under  present  conditions  being  almost  im- 
possible. This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  har- 
vest equal  to  that  of  1894  (the  greatest  crop  on 
record,  both  in  acre  yield  and  in  the  aggregate) 
would  yield  less  than  current  needs.  It  is  clear  we 
are  confronted  with  a  colossal  problem  that  must 
tax  the  wits  of  the  wisest.  Up  to  recent  years  the 
growth  of  wheat  has  kept  pace  with  demands.  As 
wheat  eaters  increased  the  acreage  under  wheat 
expanded.  We  forget  that  the  wheat-growing  area 
is  of  strictly  limited  extent,  and  that  a  few  million 
acres  regularly  absorbed  soon  mount  to  a  formid- 
able number.  The  present  position  being  so  gloomy, 
let  us  consider  future  prospects. 

United  States. — For  the  last  thirty  years  the 
United  States  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
foreign  supply  of  wheat,  exporting  no  less  145,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  shows  how  the  bread-eating  world 
has  depended,  and  still  depends,  on  the  United 
States  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  entire 
world's  contributions  to  the  food-bearing  area  have 
averaged  but  4,000,000  acres  yearly  since  1869.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  such  an  average,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  can  be  doubled  for  the  coming 
twenty-five  years.  Practically  there  remains  no 
uncultivated  prairie  land  in  the  United  States  suit- 
able for  wheat  growing.  The  virgin  land  has  been 
rapidly  absorbed,  until  at  present  there  is  no  land 
left  for  wheat  without  reducing  the  area  for  maize, 
hay  and  necessary  crops.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  within  a  generation  the  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  consume  all  the  wheat 
grown  within  its  borders,  and  will  be  driven  to  im- 
port, and,  like  ourselves,  will  scramble  for  a  lion's 
share  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world.  The  with- 
drawal of  145,000,000  bushels  will  cause  a  serious 
gap  in  the  food  supply  of  wheat-importing  countries, 
ard  unless  this  deficit  can  be  m»t  with  increased 


supplies  from  other  countries  there  will  be  a  dearth 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  after  the  British  Isles  are 
sufficiently  supplied. 

Jlussia  and  Siberia. — Next  to  the  United  States, 
Russia  is  the  greatest  wheat  exporter,  supplying 
nearly  95,000,000  bushels.  Although  Russia  at 
present  exports  so  lavishly,  this  excess  is  merely 
provisional  and  precarious.  The  Russian  peasant 
population  increases  more  rapidly  than  any  other  in 
Europe.  The  yield  per  acre  over  European  Russia 
is  meagre,  not  more  than  8.6  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  some  authorities  consider  it  as  law  as  4.6 
bushels.  The  cost  of  production  is  low — lower 
even  than  on  the  virgin  soils  of  the  United  States. 
The  development  of  the  fertile  though  somewhat 
overrated  "black  earth"  which  extends  across  the 
southern  portion  of  the  empire  and  beyond  the 
Ural  mountains  into  Siberia  progresses  rapidly. 
But,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  consumption  of  bread 
in  Russia  has  been  reduced  to  danger  point.  The 
peasants  starve  and  fall  victims  to  "  hunger  typhus," 
whilst  the  wheat  growers  export  grain  that  ought 
to  be  consumed  at  home. 

Considering  Siberia  as  a  wheat  grower,  climate  is 
the  first  consideration.  Summers  are  short,  as  they 
are  in  all  regions  with  continental  climates  north  of 
the  forty-fifth  parallel,  and  the  ripening  of  wheat 
requires  a  temperature  averaging  at  least  65  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  fifty-five  or  sixty  days.  As 
all  Siberia  lies  north  of  the  summer  isotherm  of  65 
degrees,  it  follows  that  such  region  is  ill  adapted  to 
wheat  culture,  unless  some  compensating  climatic 
condition  exists.  The  cultivable  lands  of  western 
Siberia  adapted  to  grain-bearing  neither  equal  in 
extent  nor  in  potential  productive  powers  those  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  Prince  Hilkoff, 
Russian  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications,  de- 
clared in  1896  that  "  Siberia  never  had  produced  and 
never  would  produce  wheat  and  rye  enough  to  feed 
the  Siberian  population."  And  a  year  later  Prince 
Krapotkin  backed  the  statement  as  substantially 
correct. 

Canada. — Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  last  year  in  Canada  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  extent  and  marvelous  capacity 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Manitoba  and  the  northwest 
provinces.  Here  were  to  be  seen  1,290,000  acres  of 
fine  wheat  growing  land,  yielding  18,261,950  bushels, 
one-fifth  of  which  comes  to  hungry  England.  Thus 
far  performance  has  lagged  behind  promise,  the 
wheat-bearing  area  of  all  Canada  having  increased 
less  than  500,000  acres  since  1884,  while  the  exports 
have  not  increased  in  greater  proportion.  As  the 
wheat  area  of  Manitoba  and  the  northwest  has  in- 
creased, the  wheat  area  of  Ontario  and  the  eastern 
provinces  has  decreased,  the  added  acres  being  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  population.  We  have  seen  calculations 
showing  that  Canada  contains  500,000,000  acres  of 
profitable  wheat  land.  The  impossibility  of  such  an 
estimate  ever  being  fulfilled  will  be  apparent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  area  employed  in 
both  temperate  zones  for  growing  all  the  staple  food 
crops  is  not  more  than  580,000,000  acres,  and  that 
in  no  country  has  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  area 
been  devoted  to  wheat  culture.  The  fertility  of  the 
northwest  provinces  of  the  Dominion  is  due  to  an 
exceptional  and  curious  circumstance.  In  winter 
the  ground  freezes  to  a  considerable  depth.  Wheat 
is  sown  in  the  spring,  generally  April,  when  the 
frozen  ground  has  been  thawed  to  a  depth  of  3  inches. 
Under  the  hot  sun  of  the  short  summer  the  grain 
sprouts  with  surprising  rapidity,  because  the  roots 
are  supplied  with  water  from  the  thawing  ground. 

Australasia. — Australasia,  as  a  potent  contributor 
to  the  world's  supply  of  wheat,  affords  another  fer- 
tile field  for  speculation.  Climatic  conditions  limit 
the  Australian  wheat  area  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  littoral  belt.  Prof.  Shelton  considers  there 
are  still  50,000,000  acres  in  Queensland  suitable  for 
wheat,  but  hitherto  it  has  never  had  more  than 
150,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Crops  in  former 
days  were  liable  to  rust,  but  since  the  rust  in  wheat 
conferences  and  the  dissemination  of  instruction  to 
farmers  rust  no  longer  has  any  terrors.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Queensland  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  of  late  years  they  practically  have  bred 
wheat  vigorous  enough  to  resist  this  plague.  For 
the  second  season  in  succession  the  wheat  crop  last 
year  was  destroyed  over  large  areas  in  Victoria,  and 
in  South  Australia  the  harvest  averaged  not  more 
than  about  three  and  three-quarter  bushels  per  acre, 
after  meeting  colonial  requirements  for  food  and 
seed,  leaving  only  684,000  bushels  for  export.  In 
most  other  districts  the  yield  falls  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  Europeans  to  wonder  why  the  pursuit  of 
wheat  raising  is  continued. 

New  Zealand  has  a  moist  climate  resembling  that 
of  central  and  southern  England,  while  south  Aus- 
tralia is  semi-arid,  resembling  western  Kansas.  Only 
two  countries  in  the  world  yield  as  much  wheat  per 
acre  as  New  Zealand — these  are  Denmark  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  yield 
of  wheat,  due  to  an  equable  climate,  New  Zealand 
finds  fruit  and  dairy  farming  still  more  profitable. 
Thus  the  New  Zealander  ships  his  butter  more  than 
half  way  round  the  world,  and  competes  successfully 
with  western  Europe. 

Austro- Hungary. — During   the   last  twenty-seven 


years  the  Austro-Hungarian  population  has  increased 
21.8  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  54.6  percent 
in  the  acreage  of  wheat.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
parity in  the  rates  of  increase,  exports  have  practi- 
cally ceased  by  reason  of  an  advance  of  nearly  80  per 
cent  in  unit  consumption.  Roumania  in  1896  pro- 
duced 69,000,000  bushels,  and  exported  34,000,000 
bushels,  but  for  many  years  the  wheat  area  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  home  requirements. 

France  and  Germany. — France  comes  next  to  the 
United  States  as  a  producer  of  wheat,  but  is  de- 
pendent an  supplies  from  abroad  for  an  average 
quantity  of  14  per  cent  of  her  own  production.  Ger- 
many is  a  gigantic  importer  of  wheat,  her  imports 
rising  700  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
and  now  averages  35,000,000  bushels. 

Argentina. — The  prospective  supply  of  wheat  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
The  agricultural  area  includes  less  than  100,000,000 
acres  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  land,  much  of  which 
is  best  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  Argentina  ever  being  able  to  devote  more 
than  30,000,000  acres  to  wheat ;  the  present  wheat 
area  is  about  6,000,000  acres,  an  area  that  may  be 
doubled  in  the  next  twelve  years.  But  the  whole 
arable  region  is  subject  to  great  climatic  vicissi- 
tudes, and  to  frosts  that  ravage  the  fields  south  of 
the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  It  will  take  years  to 
bring  the  surplus  lands  of  Argentina  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  population  is  even  now  insufficient  to 
supply  labor  at  seed  time  and  harvest.  During  the 
next  twelve  years  Uruguay  may  add  1,000,000  acres 
to  the  world's  wheat  fields;  but  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions  seriously  interfere  with  agricul- 
tural development. 

African  Wheat  Fields. — At  the  present  time  South 
Africa  is  an  importer  of  wheat,  and  the  regions  suit- 
able for  cereals  do  not  exceed  a  few  million  acres. 
Great  expectations  have  been  formed  as  to  the  fer- 
tility of  Masbonaland,  the  Shire  Highlands  and  the 
Kikuyu  plateau,  and  as  to  the  adaptation  of  these 
regions  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  But  wheat  culture 
fails  where  the  banana  ripens,  and  the  banana  flour- 
ishes throughout  Central  Africa,  except  in  limited 
areas  of  great  elevation.  In  many  parts  of  Africa 
insect  pests  render  it  impossible  to  store  grain,  and 
without  grain  stores  there  can  be  little  hope  of  large 
exports.  North  Africa,  formerly  the  granary  of 
Rome,  now  exports  less  than  5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  annually,  and  these  exports  are  on  the  de- 
cline, owing  to  the  increased  home  demands.  With 
scientific  irrigation,  Egypt  could  supply  three  times 
her  present  amount  of  wheat,  although  no  increase  I 
is  likely  unless  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Delta  are  di- 
verted to  grain  growing.  In  Algeria  and  Tunis 
nearly  all  reclaimed  lands  are  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  for  which  a  brisk  demand  exists.  Were 
this  land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  an  addi- 
tional 5,000,000  bushels  might  be  obtained.  The 
enormous  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  in  India  has 
been  declining  for  some  years,  and  in  1895  over  20,- 
000,000  acres  yielded  185,000,000  bushels.  Seven- 
eighths  of  this  harvest  is  required  for  native  con- 
sumption, and  only  one-eighth  on  an  average  is 
available  for  export.  The  annual  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  more  than  3,000,000,  demanding  an  addition 
to  the  food-bearing  lands  of  not  less  than  1,800,000 
acres  annually.  In  recent  years  the  increase  has 
been  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  amount.  The  facts 
and  figures  I  have  set  before  you  are  easily  inter- 
preted. Since  1871  unit  consumption  of  wheat,  in- 
cluding seed,  has  slowly  increased  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  present  amount  of  six  bushels  per 
head  per  annum  ;  while  the  rate  of  consumption  for 
seed  and  food  by  the  whole  world  of  bread  eaters 
was  4.15  bushels  per  unit  per  annum  for  the  eight 
years  ending  1878,  and  at  the  present  time  is  4.5 
bushels. 

A  Direful  Prediction. — Under  present  conditions  of 
low  acre  yield,  wheat  cannot  long  retain  its  domi- 
nant position  among  the  foodstuffs  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  details  of  the  impending  catastrophe  no 
one  can  predict,  but  its  general  direction  is  obvious 
enough.  Should  all  the  wheat-growing  countries  add 
to  their  area  to  the  utmost  capacity,  on  the  most 
careful  calculation  the  yield  would  give  us  only  an 
addition  of  some  100,000,000  acres,  supplying,  at  the 
average  world-yield  of  12.7  bushels  to  the  acre, 
1,270,000,000  bushels,  just  enough  to  supply  the  in- 
crease of  population  among  bread  eaters  till  the  year 
1931.  At  the  present  time  there  exists  a  deficit  in 
the  wheat  area  of  31,000  square  miles,  a  deficit 
masked  by  the  fact  that  the  ten  world  crops  of  wheat 
harvested  in  ten  years  ending  1896  were  more  than 
5  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  previous  twenty- 
six  years.  When  provision  shall  have  been  made,  if 
possible,  to  feed  230,000,000  units  likely  to  be  added 
to  the  bread-eating  populations  by  1931,  by  the  com- 
plete occupancy  of  the  arable  areas  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  now  partially  occupied,  where  can  be  grown 
the  additional  330,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  required 
ten  years  later  by  a  hungry  world  ? 

A  World  Short  of  Wheat— If  bread  fails— not  only 
us,  but  all  the  bread-eaters  of  world — what  are  we 
to  do  ?  We  are  born  wheat  eaters.  Other  races, 
vastly  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  but  differing  widely 
in  material  and  intellectual  progress,  are  eaters  of 
Indian  corn,  rice,  millet,  and  other  grains;  but  none 
of  these  grains  have  the  food  value,  the  concentrated 
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health-sustaining  power  of  wheat,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  civilized 
mankind  has  set  wheat  apart  as  the  fit  and  proper 
food  for  the  development  of  muscle  and  brains. 

Cost  of  Wheat. — Cheap  production  of  wheat  depends 
on  a  variety  of  causes,  varying  greatly  in  different 
countries.  Taking  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
quantity  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  100s, 
the  cost  for  the  same  amount  in  the  United  States 
is  67s,  in  India  66s,  and  in  Russia  54s.  We  require 
cheap  labor,  fertile  soil,  easy  transportation  to  mar- 
ket, low  taxation  and  rent,  and  no  export  or  import 
duties.  Labor  will  rise  in  price,  and  fertility  dimin- 
ish as  the  requisite  manurial  constituents  in  the 
virgin  soil  become  exhausted.  Facility  of  transpor- 
tation to  market  will  be  aided  by  railways,  but 
these  are  slow  and  costly  to  construct,  and  it  will 
not  pay  to  carry  wheat  by  rail  beyond  a  certain  dis- 
tance. These  considerations  show  that  the  price  of 
wheat  tends  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
artificial  impediments  of  taxation  and  customs  duties 
tend  to  diminish  as  demand  increases  and  prices 
rise. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Alfalfa  as  a  Dairy  Crop. 

By  C.  H.  Sessions  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  Convention  of  the  Califor- 
nia Dairy  Association  in  San  Francisco. 

In  keeping  cows  for  milk,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
dairyman  to  use  the  greatest  precautions  in  the 
selections  of  feeds,  in  order  that  he  may  reduce  its 
expense  to  a  minimum  and  raise  its  value  to  a  maxi- 
mum. The  hay  feed  is  of  great  importance,  as  its 
quality  may  require  quantities  of  grain  to  obtain  a 
properly  balanced  ration,  which  is  necessary  to  get 
the  best  results. 

In  the  East,  dairy  authorities  urge  the  feeding  of 
more  clover  to  get  all  the  nitrogen  or  protein  pos- . 
sible,  and  then  they  have  to  feed  considerable  grain. 
In  southern  California  the  price  of  grain  is  so  high  as 
to  make  the  feeding  of  it  quite  a  burden,  and  if  we 
can  find  any  cheaper  feed  that  will  answer  nearly  as 
well  we  should  do  so,  even  if  the  results  are  not 
quite  so  good. 

Alfalfa. — In  alfalfa  we  have  such  a  food,  contain- 
ing nearly  twice  the  protein  of  clover  and  a  little 
more  carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  following  are  the 
analyses:  Clover  hay,  by  Woll,  6.5  protein,  34.9 
carbohydrates  and  1.6  fat ;  alfalfa  hay,  by  Jaffa,  12.2 
protein,  36.2  carbohydrates  and  1.7  fat. 

A  very  good  combination  can  be  made  by  feeding 
alfalfa  with  the  grain  hays,  green  or  dry  corn  fodder, 
corn  ensilage,  beets  and  pumpkins,  and  without  buy- 
ing grain. 

A  Balanced  Ration.—  Chemists  tell  us  that  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  a  1000-pound  cow  should  consist  of 
24  lbs.  organic  matter,  2£  lbs.  protein,  12i  lbs.  carbo- 
hydrates and  4  lbs.  fat  or  a  ratio  of  1:5.4. 

In  alfalfa  hay,  according  to  Jaffa,  we  have  a  ratio 
of  1:3.3  or  with  an  excess  of  protein,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  takes  the  place  of  bran,  oilcake  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal.  To  bring  the  ratio  up  to  the 
standard,  we  can  feed  any  of  the  other  foods  men- 
tioned which  may  be  in  season  and  the  cheapest  to 
obtain. 

At  present  we  are  feeding  20  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  4  lbs. 
oat  hay  and  30  lbs.  green  corn  fodder,  with  good  re- 
sults. This  makes  a  ratio  of  1:4.6.  This  gives  us  an 
excess  of  protein,  but  as  it  is  produced  with  cheap 
feeds  it  may  be  cheaper  than  to  try  to  balance  it 
with  more  concentrated  food,  such  as  cornmeal  or 
barley.  We  have  fed  all  the  feeds  in  combinations  of 
two  or  three  varieties  at  a  time  with  far  more  profit 
than  by  buying  and  feeding  grain.  We  sometimes 
feed  corn  when  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  grind  corn  and  cob  together,  which  with  alfalfa 
gives  the  best  of  results. 

Alfalfa  and  Bran. — Some  of  our  dairymen  feed  al- 
falfa and  bran,  and  claim  good  results,  but  I  think  if 
the  same  money  was  paid  for  corn  or  feed  meal  in- 
stead of  bran  they  would  get  still  better  results. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  bran  produces  an  excess  of  protein, 
and  although  that  excess  is  converted  into  carbo- 
hydrates it  is  done  so  at  a  greater  expense  than  by 
feeding  carbonaceous  foods.  It  will  not  require  so 
much  food  to  produce  the  necessary  carbohydrates. 

Quality  of  Alfalfa  Products. — Milk  produced  by  al- 
falfa hay  is  of  the  best  quality,  being  well  up  in  solids 
and  butter  fats.  Green  alfalfa,  either  pastured  or 
fed  in  an  uncured  state,  while  making  a  good  milk, 
gives  it  an  objectionable  flavor  which  most  people 
dislike.  Alfalfa  which  is  dry  enough  to  go  into  the 
barn  imparts  such  a  flavor  and  we  have  found  that 
the  only  safe  way  to  feed  it  without  trouble  is  to  put 
it  in  the  barn  and  let  it  pass  through  the  sweat, 
when  it  can  be  fed  freely. 

Alfalfa  Pasturage. — In  the  winter  when  the  ground 
is  not  wet,  we  sometimes  pasture  our  cows  a  short 
time  each  day  on  the  winter  growth,  which  would  be 
killed  by  the  frosts  if  left,  but  the  flavors  in  the  milk 
must  be  watched  and  the  time  lengthened  or  short- 
ened as  the  necessities  require.  A  little  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  herder  in  leaving  the  cows  out  too 


long  will  cause  an  endless  number  of  complaints  from 
customers.  These  flavors  show  themselves  in  butter 
and  cheese,  but  not  so  noticeably  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter. 

Alfalfa  Hay. — For  the  best  quality  of  cow  hay,  al- 
falfa should  be  cut  just  before  blooming.  As  soon  as 
a  single  blossom  is  seen  the  mower  should  be  started, 
and  if  the  field  is  of  good  size  the  blossoms  will  be 
quite  thick  before  the  field  is  finished. 

In  Stewart's  "Feeding  Animals,"  I  find  that  hay 
cut  before  head  bus  a  ratio  of  1:1.6.  When  cut  be- 
fore bloom,  1:2.6.  When  cut  in  bloom,  1:3.7.  As  the 
dairyman  is  after  all  the  protein  he  can  get,  he  will 
find  it  in  early  cut  hay. 

As  the  leaves  contain  the  most  of  the  protein,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  caution  in  curing  the  hay  to  save 
these.  In  our  climate  we  have  used  very  success- 
fully a  hay  tedder.  The  mowing  machine  is  run  until 
10  o'clock,  and  then  the  team  is  put  on  the  tedder, 
which  turns  up  what  had  been  cut.  The  alfalfa  is 
then  left  loose  and  standing  up  where  the  wind  can 
blow  through  it,  drying  it  evenly.  When  left  on  the 
ground  to  dry  it  lies  thick  and  close  like  a  blanket, 
and  the  surface  gets  so  dry  as  to  make  the  leaves 
crisp  while  the  under  side  is  still  damp. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  is  dried  through  evenly  it 
should  be  raked,  put  into  good-sized  cocks  and  let 
stand  until  a  sweat  has  taken  place,  and  the  whole  is 
tough  and  pliable,  so  that  none  will  be  lost  in  hand- 
ling. 

Alfalfa  for  Hogs. — Alfalfa  makes  an  excellent  pas- 
ture for  hogs  and  it  is  claimed  one  acre  will  grow 
1000  lbs.  of  pork.  We  have  not  tested  this,  but  in 
pasturing  it  the  hogs  must  be  ringed  if  it  is  at  all 
overstocked  or  they  will  dig  out  every  root.  They 
will  dig  a  hole  so  deep  as  to  go  out  of  sight.  It  is 
good  exercise  for  the  growing  pig,  but  hard  on  the 
alfalfa. 

Growing  Alfalfa. — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
tell  how  we  cultivate  alfalfa.  The  ground  should  not 
be  plowed  too  deeply,  but  the  surface  should  be  left 
fine  and  smooth.  Several  harrowings  before  seeding 
are  necessary  to  get  the  surface  in  condition.  If  the 
soil  has  any  alkali  it  should  be  plowed  in  narrow 
lands,  high  in  the  center,  so  as  to  drain  to  the  dead 
furrows.  In  the  rainy  season  this  washes  the  alkali 
to  the  dead  furrow,  where  it  can  be  run  off  to  drain- 
age ditches  and  so  give  the  alfalfa  a  chance  to  grow 
without  being  affected  by  the  alkali  crystals. 

Sowing. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to 
best  time  of  seeding.  We  have  sowed  at  all  times 
from  November  or  December  to  April  and  have  had 
good  and  poor  success.  It  depends  on  the  season, 
and  nothing  can  be  told  of  them  beforehand.  I  think 
it  best  to  sow  early,  say  after  a  good  rain,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  has  become  dry  enough  to  work  easily, 
and  then,  if  from  frosts  or  scanty  early  rains  the 
stand  is  a  failure,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  prepare 
the  ground  and  put  in  another  crop,  hoping  there 
will  be  plenty  of  late  rains  to  give  it  a  start.  There 
is  no  danger  from  frosts  after  the  third  leaves  have 
started. 

Some  claim  that  10  to  15  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre  is 
sufficient,  but  we  prefer  25  to  30  lbs.  If  it  all  grew 
the  small  amount  would  be  all  right,  but  conditions 
are  so  liable  to  prevent  all  from  growing  that  I  pre- 
fer to  pay  a  little  more  money  for  seed  and  insure  a 
good  stand.  If  the  stand  is  thin  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  thicken  it  up  successfully,  but  if  the  seed 
come  up  too  thick  it  is  a  "  survival  of  the  fittest," 
and  the  weaker  stalks  are  killed  out  leaving  a  good, 
thick  and  even  stand,  which  makes  the  best  quality 
of  hay. 

Sowing  Alfalfa  With  Wheat. — For  a  nurse  crop  in 
starting  alfalfa  nothing  is  better  than  a  very  light 
crop  of  wheat,  say  35  lbs.  seed  per  acre.  If  a 
greater  amount  of  seed  is  used,  the  wheat  will  come 
up  so  thick  as  to  smother  the  alfalfa,  or  if  it  grows 
it  will  be  so  tender  that  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  cut 
it  will  wither  and  die.  If  the  wheat  should  be  too 
thick  it  must  not  be  left  until  grown  enough  for  hay, 
but  cut  and  removed  earlier.  Some  prefer  nothing 
but  weeds  for  protection,  but  it  will  cost  no  more  to 
grow  a  light  crop  of  wheat,  and  what  is  taken  off 
will  be  good  feed  while  the  weeds  will  have  to  be 
thrown  away. 

Improving  an  Old  Field. — When  a  stand  from  any 
cause  gets  thin  and  needs  thickening  up,  one  of  our 
neighbors  recommends  that  the  ground  be  harrowed 
or  disced  so  as  to  loosen  the  earth,  and  seed  sowed 
before  the  rains  begin.  He  says  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  this,  where  before  he  had  found  it  hard  to 
reseed  an  old  stand. 

Manuring. — We  top  dress  our  alfalfa  stands  with 
fine  manure  from  our  corrals  in  the  fall  before  the 
rains  and  then  run  a  disc  over  it  both  ways.  The 
disc  may  cut  and  split  some  of  the  heads  of  roots, 
but  the  damage  amounts  to  nothing.  Some  think 
top  dressing  is  not  necessary,  but  we  think  it  does 
the  soil  good  and  leaves  a  mulch  to  hold  the 
moisture. 

Product. — On  our  farm  in  average  years  we  can  cut 
six  or  seven  crops  of  hay  without  irrigation,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  yield  can  be  increased  by 
irrigating.  The  question  of  expense  comes  in  here, 
and  the  farmer  must  decide  whether  it  will  pay  him 
for  his  trouble  or  not.  There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  curing  the  first  and  last  cuttings  to  make 


hay  and  some  recommend  that  these  cuttings  be 
put  in  the  silo.  Miss  Eshelman  has  put  alfalfa  into 
the  silo  and  I  hope  she  will  report  her  success  with 
it. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Apples,  Pears  and  Protests. 

To  the  Editor: — The  people  of  Santa  Cruz  county 
are  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  an  important 
industry  of  the  future  by  sending  hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  apples  to  the  London  markets,  principally 
Yellow  Bellfleurs  and  Newtown  Pippins  (by  some 
called  Albemarle  PippiD).  This  may  be,  and  due 
credit  should  be  given  them  for  initiating  it  and 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  California,  in  cer- 
tain sections,  can  grow  apples  which  will  make  their 
mark  anywhere.  That  they  can  ship  Yellow  Bell- 
fleurs, one  of  the  tenderest  skinned  of  our  winter 
apples,  which  will  show  every  bruise,  over  there  in 
good  condition  speaks  more  than  mere  words  can 
for  their  skill  in  handling  and  superior  packing. 

But  what  Santa  Cruz  county  and  its  enterprising 
citizens  have  done  can  be  done  just  as  well  by  all  our 
mountain  districts  ;  and  what  is  done  with  apples 
can  more  easily  be  done  with  our  best  winter  pears. 
Pears  should  be  picked  comparatively  green,  just  as 
soon  as  the  first  specimen  falls  and  the  stem  will 
part  from  the  branch  by  moving  it  up  and  down.  Of 
course,  the  stem  should  be  entire,  as  a  pear  without 
a  stem  is  about  as  much  disfigured  as  a  man  with- 
out a  nose.  But,  carefully  picked  and  packed  in 
that  condition,  they  will  ripen  and  color  during 
transit,  and  even  in  the  dealer's  storeroom,  to  per- 
fection. And  no  State  in  the  Union  can  produce  as 
fine  winter  pears  which  will  keep  as  long  as  Califor- 
nia. Why,  then,  is  there  so  little  done  to  develop 
this  ?  The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  us  ; 
they  will  pay  generously  for  all  first-class  fruit  we 
send  them ;  and  if,  as  we  all  hope,  the  Nicaragua 
canal  will  be  built,  it  will  bring  us  into  closer  and 
cheaper  connection  with  all  nations. 

California  Apples. — At  the  Midwinter  Fair  the  ap- 
ples grown  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Atlas  Peak  were 
awarded  first  premium,  not  for  size,  but  for  smooth- 
ness, fine  flavor  and  keeping  qualities,  as  they  were 
fresh  and  juicy  even  into  June.  The  committee,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  reported  the 
whole  collection  of  160  plates  the  best  keeping  lot  of 
apples  which  had  come  under  their  observation.  I 
am  loth  to  say  (and  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  having 
seen  hundreds  of  Eastern  exhibitions,  even  in  that 
State  of  "the  big  red  apple,"  Missouri,)  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  could  show  a  better  or  even  as 
good  a  collection  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

This  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  again  yester- 
day by  a  small  collection  of  apples  brought  from  the 
orchard  of  the  Hampton  Bros,  at  Howell  Mountain 
by  C.  Sackett.  They  comprise  only  Yellow  Bell- 
fleur,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Pennsylvania  Red  Stock,  or  Hayes  Winter,  and 
Hoover.  The  first  four  are  among  the  best  eating 
and  cooking  apples,  the  last  not  as  high  in  quality, 
but  "very  good,"  and  will  sell  anywhere  on  account 
of  its  brilliant  color  and  long  keeping  quality.  All 
are  good,  uniform  bearers,  and  such  fruit  as  these 
would  bring  $1.50  per  box,  even  in  our  tame  little 
town.  There  was  not  a  speck  or  blemish  on  them, 
no  mark  of  codlin  moth,  and  I  can  venture  to  match 
them  with  Yellow  Bellfleurs  from  our  own  ranch  in 
Chilis  valley.  Here  is  a  mine  of  wealth  which  needs 
developing  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  industry. 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  Santa  Barbara  county  had  the  best  apple 
region  in  the  State,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  nearly 
every  county  has  mountainous  districts  which  will 
produce  first-class  keeping  apples  and  pears.  If 
this  is  so,  and  proofs  are  not  wanting  to  demonstrate 
it,  why  are  these  not  grown,  in  preference  to  fruits 
more  liable  to  decay,  such  as  peaches  and  apricots  ? 
They  are  a  much  surer  crop,  as  they  are  very  little 
subject  to  spring  frosts.  Their  main  enemy  is  the 
codlin  moth,  but  this  can  be  kept  under  control  by 
spraying. 

Fruit  at  Our  State  Fair. — This  brings  me  to  a  very 
sore  spot  in  our  public  institutions.  I  spent  several 
days  at  the  State  Fair,  and  as  I  am  not  much  of  a 
stock  man  I  spent  most  of  the  time  at  the  pavilion, 
inspecting  the  fruits  and  flowers.  That  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  first  could  not,  in  point  of  quality,  be 
compared  to  the  products  of  a  good  year  can  easily 
be  excused  by  the  dry  season.  But  the  entire  disre- 
gard to, proper  nomenclature  of  the  fruits  exhibited 
there  is  inexcusable.  Most  of  the  collections  exhib- 
ited were  either  not  named  at  all  or  so  misnamed 
that  I  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show  one  of  the 
Eastern  pomologists  through  an  exhibition  of  fruits 
of  a  State  which  claims  to  be  the  first  horticultural 
State  in  the  Union.  I  will  only  name  a  few  of  the 
worst  misnomers  which  struck  me.  I  found  Glout 
Morceau,  one  of  our  best  winter  pears,  named  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  ;  Alexander,  one  of  our  finest  fall 
apples,  as  Red  Astracan  ;  Victoria  Chasselas,  with 
bunches  of  two  to  three  pounds  weight,  named 
Traminer,  one  of  our  most  valuable  white  wine 
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grapes,  but  a  very  small  bunch  and  heavy.  But,  as 
to  the  future  management  of  our  State  Fairs,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  fruit  growers  are  an  important  part 
of  our  population,  and  that  they  have  a  just  claim 
to  be  recognized.  Can  it  be  so  very  difficult  to  find 
a  man,  a  good  and  thorough  pomologist,  who  will 
take  charge  of  this  matter  and  abolish  all  such  nui- 
sances as  are  complained  of  now  ?  It  is  claimed 
that  premiums  for  the  best  collections  of  fruit  were 
awarded,  year  after  year,  to  hucksters,  who  bought 
the  fruit  they  exhibited,  and  named  them  as  they 
pleased,  when  the  premiums  ought  to  go  to  the 
growers  themselves.  I  am  aware  that  a  man,  to 
abolish  all  this,  would  not  have  an  enviable  position, 
but  we  want  a  thorough  reform,  and  we  need  a  man 
of  strong  will  and  independence  to  lead  the  State 
out  of  this  confusion.  George  Husmann. 

Napa. 

[It  occurs  to  us  that  probably  there  would  be  less 
fault  to  lind  with  the  fruit  exhibits  at  the  fairs  if 
the  growers  themselves  should  take  more  interest  in 
them.  The  officers  of  the  State  Fair,  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  have  always  been  ready  to  form 
their  methods  upon  the  best  models  so  far  as  they 
could  with  the  popular  support.  Their  handling  of 
live  stock  competitions,  dairy  tests,  etc.,  seems  evi- 
dence of  that  fact.— Ed.  1 

American  Apples  in  Germany. 


This  is  a  good  year,  writes  Consul  Monagan  of 
Chemnitz,  to  send  American  fruits,  especially  apples, 
to  Germany.  Europe's  fruit  crop  is  anything  but 
good.  If  our  merchants  will  not  repeat  the  folly  of 
former  years,  by  sending  poor  fruit  that  decays 
easily,  they  can  command  these  markets  for  years, 
against  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  If  Baldwins, 
Greenings,  Russets,  and  other  hardy  winter  apples 
are  sent,  the  results  will  not  remain  doubtful.  Other 
apples  will  not  pay  for  transportation.  Had  our 
apple  merchants  made  even  a  half-hearted  effort  to 
enter  this  market  in  1896  they  would  now  be  beset 
with  orders.  So  serious  is  the  situation  here,  be- 
cause of  the  dullness  in  grain  markets,  and  so  decided 
is  the  downward  tendency  of  profits  in  the  Empire's 
wheat  production,  the  farmers  are  turning  to  fruit 
to  eke  out  an  existence.  The  General  Union  of 
Agricultural  Societies  has  set  itself  the  task  to  bring 
about  better  methods  of  handling  fruit.  Germans, 
as  a  rule,  have  gone  in  for  quantity,  rather  than 
quality,  letting  their  fruit  trees  run  to  wood  rather 
than  to  fruit. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Mild  Doses  for  Baby  Bugs. 

G.  P.  Hall,  one  of  the  horticultural  commissioners 
of  San  Diego  county  has  prepared  an  interesting 
statement  of  local  methods  of  insect  warfare  and 
as  they  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  use 
elsewhere  we  print  his  account.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  nearly  all  the  washes  are  mild  or  weak  and  are 
effective  because  of  the  application  while  the  insect 
is  young  and  vulnerable. 

For  the  Black  Scale. — The  time  to  destroy  black 
scale  began  with  the  last  of  August.  Spray  thirty 
days  apart,  for  three  months  if  possible,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  have  clean  fruit. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sprays  and  compounds 
on  the  market  there  are  also  simple  washes  that  are 
very  effective. 

Do  not  wait  till  the  scale  are  half  grown  before 
you  attack  them. 

Do  not  spray  on  a  hot  windy  day;  nearly  all  the 
trouble  in  marking  fruit  comes  from  spraying  the 
fruit  when  hot.  Spray  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  morn- 
ing or  evening,  or  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  tree. 

Alkali  Wash. — For  black  scale  use  this:  One  pound 
of  lye  or  potash  —test  it  to  see  that  it  is  the  same 
strength  every  time — added  to  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  put  the  lye  or  potash  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  twenty 
gallons.    It  will  always  be  ready  for  use. 

Or  this,  some  prefer  it:  One  pound  of  lye  or 
potash,  half  a  pound  of  sulphur — not  chrome  earth 
or  mustard,  but  good  sulphur — to  which  add  fifteen 
gallons  of  water.  To  mix  this,  stir  enough  cold 
water  into  the  sulphur  to  make  it  to  a  paste,  then 
add  the  lye  or  potash,  and  it  will  boil  the  sulphur  and 
reduce  it  to  a  solution.  When  all  is  dissolved,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Weigh 
or  measure  it,  don't  guess  at  it. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Some  prefer  kerosene  emul- 
sion which,  if  made  well  and  kept  mixed  is  very  good. 
It  is  made  as  follows:  Kerosene  two  gallons,  any 
laundry  soap  half  a  pound,  water  one  gallon.  Dis- 
solve the  soap  in  boiling  water  and  add  it  hot  to  the 
kerosene — away  from  the  fire — beat  or  churn,  or  with 
a  force  pump  agitate  it  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  If  you  get  it  well  emulsified  it  will  keep  in- 
definitely; but  if  you  do  not,  better  not  use  it.  Use 
soft  water  or  you  will  have  trouble  with  it.  If  you 
cannot  get  soft  water,  use  a  gallon  of  sour  milk  in- 


stead of  water;  if  you  can  get  neither,  don't  make  it. 
When  you  are  ready  to  spray  it,  for  plant  lice  on 
your  roses,  or  any  of  the  soft-bodied  sucking  insects, 
dilute  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  parts  water;  for 
red  spider  and  other  mites  add  one  ounce  of  sulphur 
to  the  gallon.  For  scale  and  bugs  and  beetles  add 
seven  to  nine  parts  water.  Churn  it  well,  all  the  time 
while  spraying,  or  it  may  "  separate." 

For  Mites  and  Red  Spiders. — Here  is  another  very 
effective  and  very  cheap  solution  for  all  mites  and 
spiders,  it  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $2  for  1000 
gallons:  twenty  pounds  sulphur,  twenty  gallons 
water.  This  makes  your  stock  solution.  Now  of 
this  take  half  a  gallon  in  forty  gallons  of  water. 
"  Thin  "  you  say  ?  Well  do  not  drink  any  of  it  I  To 
mix  the  above  easily,  put  the  sulphur  in  a  barrel, 
add  enough  cold  water  to  mix  to  a  paste  only,  then 
add  the  caustic  and  it  will  boil.  See  that  it  does  not 
burn.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  stock  solution  is  ready  for  use. 
When  you  dip  it  into  your  forty  gallons  of  water  for 
spraying,  strain  it  through  a  gunny  sack  or  cloth. 
Those  who  have  used  this  remedy  for  mites  and 
spider  prefer  it  to  "dusting,"  claiming  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  effective. 

The  lye  wash,  "one  to  twenty"  is  particularly 
good  in  destruction  of  purple  scale,  if  used  when  the 
scale  is  white  and  young. 

Hydropathic  Treatment. — Where  you  have  sufficient 
force  of  water  from  your  dydrauts,  you  need  no  bet- 
ter spray  than  the  water,  if  applied  as  fast  as  the 
scale  hatch.  All  are  much  alike  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  life.  If  either  driven  from  the  tree 
by  force,  or  by  contact  of  caustic  washes,  the  work 
must  be  done  when  the  scale  is  young. 


THE  FIELD. 


Lupins  for  Green-Manuring. 

In  the  several  articles  on  green  manuring  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Rural  during  the  last  few 
months  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  European 
lupins  as  possibly  of  much  local  value.  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  Director  of  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  had  the  plants  under  observation  for  some 
time,  and  now  desires  to  get  wider  trial  of  their 
growth  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Those  who 
desire  a  small  amount  of  seed  for  trial  cau  apply  to 
Prof.  Hilgard,  Berkeley. 

A  Circular  on  the  Sid/ject. — The  following  is  a  brief 
circular  which  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  the 
seed  to  local  experimenters  : 

In  continuation  of  our  experiments  to  determine 
which  leguminous  plants  make  the  best  winter 
growth  in  California,  and  are  therefore  best  suited 
for  green-manuring,  we  have  secured  a  supply  of 
seed  of  Lupin  us  an  gust  if  alius  ca.rnhus,  an  Old  World 
species.  In  our  experiments  at  Berkeley  the  Euro- 
pean lupins  have  made  much  better  winter  growth 
than  the  native  lupins,  and  consequently  furnish,  at 
an  earlier  date,  a  much  greater  weight  of  vegetable 
matter,  rich  in  nitrogen,  to  be  plowed  under  for  the 
reinforcement  of  soils  with  this  valuable  ingredient, 
as  well  as  with  humus.  We  desire  to  have  local 
trials  of  the  growth  and  availability  of  this  plant  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  seed  be  sown  immediately, 
or  as  early  as  possible,  to  secure  a  maximum  growth 
by  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  plow  in  the  crop, 
in  order  that  the  crop  may  decay  readily  and  ade- 
quate soil  moisture  may  not  be  endangered  by  turn- 
ing it  under. 

The  plant  makes  a  strong  growth,  producing,  in 
Berkeley,  eighteen  to  twenty-five  tons  of  green  stuff 
to  the  acre.  Each  plant  covers  a  good  space,  con- 
sequently drill  sowing  is  desirable.  We  recommend, 
for  the  present,  to  economize  seed,  sowing  in  drills 
about  12  inches  apart,  dropping  the  seed  about  the 
same  distance  apart  in  the  drill,  and  covering  about 
1  inch  deep.  The  seed  germinates  much  more  read- 
ily than  that  of  the  native  lupins  and  the  plant 
should  soon  make  a  good  cover  and  protect  the  soil 
from  washing  in  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  from  weed 
growth. 

We  desire  each  grower  to  keep  notes  of  the  date 
of  sowing,  date  of  germination,  and  the  height  and 
spread  of  the  plant  on  the  first  of  each  month  after- 
wards until  it  is  plowed  under.  The  compilation 
which  we  will  make  from  the  considerable  number  of 
of  individual  reports  we  hope  to  receive  will  show  to 
what  extent  the  plant  may  be  locally  or  generally 
valuable  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

E.  W.  Hilgard. 


Importance  of  Water  Conservation. 

To  thk  Editor: — I  have  just  read  the  University 
Bulletin  No.  121,  treating  the  subject  of  "  The  Con- 
servation of  Soil  Moisture,  etc.,"  (Rural  Press, 
Sept.  17th  and  24th),  and  I  wish  to  thank  Prof.  Hil- 
gard for  it  and  to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  bulletins  of  the  University 
that  I  have  yet  read.    I  believe  that  a  thorough  dis- 


semination of  the  facts  in  that  bulletin,  deduced  from 
careful  examination  and  investigation,  will  be  worth 
more  to  any  one  of  the  counties  of  southern  Califor- 
nia a  thousand  times  over  than  the  cost  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Prof.  Wickson  will  remember  that  at  the  Institute 
held  here  two  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Minimum  of  Water  for  a  Tree,"  in  which  I  held  to 
many  of  the  views  presented  in  your  bulletin,  which 
paper  did  not  appear  to  awaken  much  enthusiasm  ; 
but  I  was  so  well  assured  of  the  correctness  of  my 
views  that  I  have  acted  on  them  even  more  closely 
since  than  before  reading  the  paper,  so  that  my 
lemon  trees,  well  cultivated  till  late  in  July,  and  then 
given  one  good  irrigation  in  large  basins,  are  now  in 
splendid  condition.  The  basins  were  "hoed  in" 
within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  water- 
ing, followed  by  deep  cultivation  in  eight  or  ten 
days.  Judson  Williams. 

Fallbrook,  San  Diego  county. 


State  Fair  Awards. 


•   List  of  AwnrdH  Made  at  State  Fair  1K1I8  In  the  Agri- 

cultural tu--..  of  Exhibits. 


(Continual  from  las!  ireeh,n  "  Rural  Pre**.'') 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

l-'r.sh  ButU  r.— Knights  Landing  Creamery,  best  nib  fresh  butter, 
score  98,  gold  medal.  H.  C.  McKinstry,  second  best,  score  95*.  $20; 
best  quality  of  butter  in  squares,  score  90, $25.  Wood,  Curtis  &  Co., 
one  case  creamery  butter  in  squares,  seore  Wi4,  $5.70;  one  case  fresh 
butter,  score  Hit,  $5.25;  one  case  fresh  butter,  score  05^,  $5.70. 
Woodland  Creamery,  one  ease  creamery  butter  in  squares,  score 
91(4,  IS  25;  one  tub  fresh  butter,  score  95,  $5  70.  Knights  Landing 
Creamery,  one  case  butter  in  squares,  seore  91,  $5.70.  Acme  Cream- 
ery, one  tub  fresh  butter,  seore  95,  $5.70;  one  case  fresh  butter  in 
squares,  seore  95,  $5.70. 

Storage  Putter.— Acme  Creamery,  best  June  storage,  score  94,  $20; 
best  July  storage,  score  95,  $20.  Cold  Brook  Creamery,  second  best, 
score  87,  $15. 

RkM — R.  C.  Van  Blaricom.  best  display,  score  95K,  gold  medal. 
Meridian  Creamery,  second  best,  $20  Mrs.  E.  Shield,  third  best, 
$1U.  Aldin  Sutherland,  best  display  hand  cheese,  $15;  H.  C.  McKIn- 
stry,  second  best,  $10. 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 

A/j/iles.— Robt.  Williamson  best  display  $27.  best  arranged  exhibit 
$10,  best  twelve  varieties  $5,  best  tlve  varieties  $3,  best  packed  box 
13;  Kmlly  Shields  second  best  display  $15. 

/'ram  —  Robt.  Williamson  best  display  $27,  best  arranged  exhibit 
$10,  best  twelve  varieties  $5;  Emily  Shields  second  best  display  $15, 
best  Ave  varieties  $3,  best  packed  box  $1. 

I'fachm  —  Robt.  Williamson  best  display  $25.  best  arranged  ex- 
hibit $10,  best  twelve  varieties  $10,  best  packed  box  $5;  Emily 
Shields  second  best  display  $15,  second  best  arranged  exhib  t  $5, 
second  best  twelve  varieties  $5,  best  five  varieties  $7.90. 

Fit/*.— Robt.  Williamson  best  display  $10,  best  Bve  varieties  $5. 

X'-rtannt* .— Robt.  Williamson  best  display  $25,  best  arranged  ex- 
hibit $5,  best  live  varieties  $3;  Mary  S.  Kerr  second  best  display  $15. 

Plums  ami  PrMMt.— Robt.  Williamson  second  best  display  $15, 
best  arranged  exhibit  $10,  second  best  twelve  varieties  $5,  best  Bve 
varieties  $7.50;  Emily  Shields  best  display  $25,  second  best  arranged 
exhibit  $5,  second  best  live  varieties  $5,  best  twelve  varieties  $10; 
Mary  S.  Kerr  third  best  display  $10. 

(Hilts.-- Frank  A.  Kimball  most  meritorious  exhibit  $25,  second 
best  ripe  pickled  olives  $5,  best  pickled  olives  (green)  $10.  best  dried 
olives  $10;  Elwood  Cooper  second  best  exhibit  $15,  best  ripe  pickled 
olives  $10,  second  best  dried  olives  $5. 

Vegetable  Oils.— Elwood  Cooper  best  exhibit  olive  oil  one  variety 
$10,  best  exhibit  olive  oil  $50:  Frank  A.  Kimball  second  best  one  vari- 
ety $5,  second  best  exhibit  olive  oil  $25. 

Cultimitetl  Stils.— Mrs.  J.  F.  Odbert  largest  exhibit  of  almonds  $30, 
best  ten  varieties  $15,  best  exhibit  chestnuts  $5;  Robt.  Williamson 
second  best  largest  exhibit  almonds  $20,  second  best  ten  varieties 
$7.50;  Emily  Shields  second  best  exhibit  chestnuts  $3;  E.  C.  Moore 
best  exhibit  walnuts  $30,  best  ten  varieties  $15;  H .  H.  Hill  second 
best  exhibit  walnuts  $20,  second  best  ten  varieties  $7.50. 

Table  Crapes.— J.  E.  Manlove  best  display  table  grapes  silver 
medal  and  $25,  second  best  twelve  varieties  $5,  best  three  varieties 
|S;  Emily  Shields  second  best  display  table  grapes  $15,  best  five 
varieties  $5.  second  best  three  varieties  $3;  Jos.  Sims  best  twelve 
varieties  $10;  Robt.  Williamson  second  best  Bve  varieties  $3. 

OrU  'I  ami  Preserved  fruits.— Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert  second  best  exhibit 
dried  fruit  $25,  best  box  dried  apples  $5,  best  box  dried  pears  $5; 
second  best  box  dried  plums  $3,  best  box  dried  apricots  $5,  second 
best  box  dried  nectarines  $3,  second  best  box  dried  prunes  $3,  second 
best  packed  box  apples  $3,  second  best  packed  box  pears  $3,  second 
best  packed  box  apricots  $3,  second  best  packed  box  nectarines  $3; 
Emily  Shields  best  exhibit  dried  fruit  $50.  second  best  box  dried 
apples  $3,  second  best  box  dried  pears  $3,  second  best  box  dried 
peaches  $3,  best  box  dried  plums  $5,  best  box  dried  prunes  $5, 
second  best  box  dried  apricots  $3,  best  packed  liox  dried  ap- 
ples $5,  best  packed  box  dried  peaches  $5,  best  packed  box 
dried  pears  $5,  best  packed  box  dried  plums  $5,  best  packed 
box  dried  prunes  $5,  best  packed  box  dried  apricots  $5,  best 
variety  of  prunes  $5;  Mary  S.  Kerr  third  best  exhibit  dried 
fruit  $15,  best  box  dried  peaches  $5,  best  box  dried  apricots  $5,  best 
box  dried  nectarines  $5,  second  best  packed  box  peaches  $3.  secood 
best  packed  box  prunes  $3;  second  best  packed  box  nectarines  $3, 
Otis  McAllister  best  dried  fruit  by  factory  $12.50. 

Dried  fruit  Cooking  Formula*. — Emily  Shields  best  exhibit  $25. 

Raisins.— Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  best  exhibit  dried  grapes,  $10.  Mary 
S.  Kerr,  best  display,  $7.50;  best  packed  box,  $5;  best  exhibit  seed- 
less raisins,  $5. 

Honey,  Preserves,  Etc.— Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  second  best  display  jel- 
lies and  jams,  $15;  best  preserved  fruit  in  glass.  $10;  best  six  jars 
apricot  jelly,  $3;  best  brandied  peaches,  $3;  second  best  six  jars 
grape  jelly,  $2;  best  cucumber  pickles,  $3;  best  pickled  onions.  $3; 
best  six  jars  chow-chow,  $3;  best  sweet  pickled  peaches,  $3;  best 
sweet  pickled  grapes,  $3;  best  sweet  pickled  plums.  $3;  best  sweet 
pickled  cucumbers,  $3;  best  display  pickles,  $3;  best  display  grape 
syrup,  $3.  Wm.  Caswell,  second  best  comb  honey,  $5;  best  extracted 
honey.  $10.  Mrs.  Jos.  Sims,  best  six  jars  guava  jelly.  $3.  Emily 
Shields,  second  best  preserved  fruit  in  glass,  $5;  second  best  six 
jars  currant  jelly,  $2;  best  six  jars  blackberry  jelly,  $3;  best  six  jars 
quince  jelly,  $3;  second  best  six  jars  plum  jelly,  $2;  second  best  six 
jars  apple  jelly,  $2.  H.  A.  Hill,  best  display  jams  and  jellies  In 
glass, $25;  second  best  extracted  honey,  $5;  second  best  six  jars  rasp- 
berry jelly,  $2;  best  six  jars  currant  jelly,  $3;  second  best  six  jars 
blackberry  jelly,  $2;  second  best  six  jars  quince  jelly,  $2;  second 
best  six  jars  guava  jelly,  $2;  best  six  jars  loquat  jelly,  $3;  best  six 
jars  plum  jelly,  $3;  best  six  jars  (,rape  jelly,  $3;  second  best  orange 
marmalade,  $2;  second  best  brandied  peaches,  $2;  second  best  grape 
Syrup,  $2:  best  tig  marmalade,  $3.  Mary  S.  Kerr,  best  six  jars  rasp- 
berry jelly,  $3;  best  six  jars  apple  jelly,  $3;  second  best  sweet  piok- 
led  peaches,  $2;  best  six  jars  rasptierry  jam,  $3;  second  best  pickled 
onions,  $2;  best  orange  marmalade.  $3.  J.  E.  Lane,  best  comb  honey, 
$10.   Otis  McAllister,  fruit  in  can  by  factory,  $12.50. 

Miscellaneous.— llrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  second  best  display  pomegranates, 
$5;  Robert  Williamson,  best  display  quinces.  $10;  third  best  display 
pomegranates,  $3;  best  display  alligator  pears,  $5.  Emily  Shields, 
second  best  display  quinces,  $5;  best  display  pomegranates,  $10. 

S/Hcial  Premiums.— Mrs.  E.  Shields,  most  meritorious  exhibit,  gold 
medal;  best  arrauged  and  most  extensive  exhibit  orchard  products, 
$100.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  second  best,  $50.  Robert  Williamson,  third 
best,  $25.   


A  Correction. 

To  the  EDITOR:— In  vour  issue  of  Oct  8th,  under  head  of  "  State 
Fair  Awards  in  Poultry,"  I  am  credited  as  winning  best  cockerel  In 
Drown  Leghorns.  S.  P  Liudgren  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  prize 
and  should  get  credit  for  It.  L.  W.  Matthias. 

Sacramento,  Oct.  8th. 
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Fruit  and  Nuts  Sold.— Oakland  Enquirer, 
Oct.  7:  Almost  all  the  dried  fruits  and  nuts 
have  been  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  Niles  and 
are  now  being  shipped.  The  destination  of 
most  of  the  fruit  is  the  Eastern  and  Atlantic 
States,  but  a  large  amount  goes  to  Germany, 
France  and  England. 

Oakland  Exposition. —  Oakland,  Oct.  5: 
Chairman  J.  W.  Nelson  of  the  board  of  expo- 
sition directors  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees: Space  and  Concessions  —  Messrs. 
Keller,  Sohst  and  Gier.  Entertainment  and 
Programme — Messrs.  Trowbridge,  Keller  and 
Britton.  Machinery  and  Building— Messrs. 
Buswell,  Britton  and  Sharp.  Horticulture 
and  Viticulture — Messrs.  Sharp,  Gier  and 
Sohst.  It  was  decided  that  exhibitors  of  ani- 
mals and  poultry  would  be  allowed  the  free 
use  of  the  building  for  one  week  after  the 
exposition  closed,  but  that  such  exhibitions 
could  not  be  entertained  during  the  exposi- 
tion. 

Butte. 

New  Okanoe  Packing  Houses  —  Oroville 
Register,  Oct.  6 :  The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  has  let 
the  contract  for  building  a  new  packing  house 
for  oranges  and  lemons  in  Palermo  to  Wm. 
Warnholz.  Antone  Christenson  is  also  erect- 
ing a  packing  house  at  Thermalito. 

No  Sowing  Needed.— Gridley  Herald,  Oct. 
8:  Seeding  operations  are  now  fairly  under 
way,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no 
decrease  in  the  acreage  of  summer-fallow 
wheat,  while  many  are  volunteering.  A  good 
deal  of  wheat  was  scattered  over  the  ground 
by  the  high  wind  just  before  harvest,  and 
many  fields  have  more  than  enough  see'd  on 
the  ground  to  make  a  volunteer  crop. 

Fresno. 

Lemons  Scauce.— Sanger  Herald,  Oct.  1: 
Owing  to  the  confiscation  of  several  hundred 
boxes  of  scaly  lemons  at  the  fruit  stores  in 
Fresno  by  Horticultural  Commissioner  Eli 
Henderson,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  that 
fruit  in  the  local  market  at  present  and  none 
are  on  sale  in  Sanger.  Dealers  are  afraid  to 
order  a  supply.  The  lemon  crop  on  Kings 
river  will  be  very  short  this  winter,  owing  to 
the  trees  having  been  injured  by  the  heavy 
frosts  last  spring. 

Flood  Saved  the  Peaches. — Sanger  Herafd, 
Oct.  1:  Albert  Willson  informs  us  that  he 
disposed  of  his  dried  peaches  this  week  at  an 
average  of  7  cents  per  pound.  From  twenty 
acres  he  dried  six  tons  of  fruit,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  best  yield  of  any  orchard  in  this  sec- 
tion the  present  season.  During  the  heavy 
frosts  last  spring,  which  killed  most  of  the 
fruit  buds,  he  happened  to  have  the  orchard 
flooded  with  water,  and  to  this  fact  he  as- 
cribes the  saving  of  his  peach  crop. 

Red  Spider  and  Scale. — Republican,  Oct. 
7:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, Eli  Henderson  reported  that  there  is 
much  red  spider  in  his  district,  and  advises 
the  use  of  plenty  of  sulphur  early  in  the 
spring.  E.  C.  Marshall  reported  scale  in  many 
orchards  and  some  pear  blight  and  codlin  moth 
in  others.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  sta- 
tion one  of  the  commissioners  at  Fresno  to 
watch  the  markets  and  inspect  all  fruit  and 
nursery  stock  there. 

Humboldt. 

Horticultural  Ordinance  Modified. — 
Ferndale  Independent,  Sept.  29 :  The  Board  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  in  its  monthly 
report,  modifies  the  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
distribution  of  infected  fruit  so  as  to  enable 
the  grower  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  drier  and 
thus  relieve  him  of  total  loss.  In  peaches  the 
home  product  is  now  holding  the  market,  the 
later  varieties  being  of  excellent  quality  and 
fine  flavor  coming  from  the  Trinity  section, 
Upper  Eel  river  and  Fruitland.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  pears  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  no  shipments  of  infected  fruits  are  re- 
ported by  the  quarantine  guardian  as  arriv- 
ing by  steamer. 

Los  Angeles. 

Cannery  Notes. — Pomona  Progress,  Oct.  6: 
Manager  Waters  estimates  that  the  cannery 
will  turn  out  a  million  cases  this  year,  two- 
thirds  of  which  will  be  peaches.  Work  began 
in  June,  and  will  not  close  until  Christmas. 
While  the  early  tomato  crop  was  light,  the 
late  supply  will  be  large.  This  season  the 
major  part  of  their  goods  is  being  exported  to 
England. 

New  Citrus  Union. — Pomona  Times,  Oct.  5: 
The  Claremont  Citrus  Union  has  completed 
its  organization.  J.  R.  Moles,  Geo.  F.  Ferris, 
H.  H.  Wheeler.  G.  F.  Cromer  and  John  Miller 
were  chosen  directors;  J.  R.  Moles,  presi- 
dent; Geo.  F.  Ferris,  vice-president ;  H.  H. 
Wheeler,  secretary.  The  new  union  resolved 
to  affiliate  with  the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Ex- 
change and  elected  J.  R.  Moles  its  represen- 
tative. It  was  also  decided  to  build  a  packing 
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house  at  Claremont  for  the  coming  crop.  Al- 
ready eighty  cars  of  oranges  are  pledged.  San 
Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  held  its  monthly 
meeting  yesterday.  To  enable  the  represen- 
tative of  the  new  Claremont  union  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  board,  J.  D.  Cason  resigned. 
The  board  took  up  the  contract  with  the  affili- 
ated exchanges,  but  did  not  conclude  its  con- 
sideration. 

Monterey. 

Splendid  Grapes.— Salinas  Index,  Oct.  6: 
It  has  been  a  theory  commonly  accepted  that 
the  Salinas  valley  was  not  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture and  growth  of  grapes,  but  this  will  not 
prove  tenable.  Mr.  Moore  of  Buena  Vista 
brought  in  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgs 
to  the  Index  office,  one  of  which  weighed  nine 
and  the  other  six  pounds.  The  fruit  was 
large,  well  formed  and  sweet,  and  the  grapes 
had  grown  so  closely  together  as  to  form  a 
mat.  They  came  from  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  M. 
Moore,  who  has  half  an  acre  planted,  which 
will  produce  several  tons. 

Napa. 

Increased  Freight  Shipments.— Napa  Reg- 
ister, Oct.  7:  More  freight  has  been  shipped 
out  of  Napa  valley  this  year  than  at  any  cor- 
responding date  within  the  memory  of  Station 
Agent  Bonsai.  This  is  due  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  hay  and  grain  exported. 

Orange. 

Olive  Crop. — Orange  Post:  Last  season, 
when  we  forwarded  a  dozen  cars  loaded  with 
fifty  barrels  of  pickled  olives  each,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  this  season  would  see  the  output 
nearly  doubled,  but  the  crop  this  year  is  prac- 
tically a  total  failure.  We  might  ship  one 
carload,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say 
just  how  small  the  output  will  be.  The  trees, 
however,  seem  to  be  strong  and  thrifty  and 
next  season  may  see  us  with  another  good 
crop. 

Walnut  Picking  Finished. — Los  Angeles 
Times:  Walnut  picking  is  fully  over.  Re- 
turns demonstrate  that  fears  of  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  drouth  and  consequent  shortage 
of  water  were  well  grounded.  The  Fullerton 
and  Placentia  groves  are  proving  to  have  been 
the  heaviest  sufferers.  Those  irrigated  by 
vate  pumping  plants  have  suffered  the  least, 
and  where  water  was  judiciously  used  the 
loss  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 

European  Lupin  Seed. — Anaheim  Gazette, 
Oct.  6:  Prof.  Cook  of  Claremont  writes  us 
that  the  experiment  station  Pomona  has  pro- 
cured seed  of  the  European  lupin,  which 
promises  so  much  for  green-manuring,  and 
will  distribute  it  to  each  farmers'  club.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  in  time  for  the  early 
rains.  Those  who  take  the  seed  are  requested 
to  report  to  J.  W.  Mills  and  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard  of  Berkeley,  who  wish  to  keep  track 
of  all  the  tests.  The  subject  of  green-manur- 
ing has  come  into  a  large  measure  of  discus- 
sion among  horticulturists  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  fraught  with 
great  importance  to  all  farmers  and  fruit 
growers. 

Riverside. 

Johnson  Grass. — Riverside  Press:  Johnson 
grass  is  gaining  a  foothold  in  some  parts  of 
the  valley.  In  Texas  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  legislate  against  this  grass,  so  great 
a  nuisance  has  it  become.  It  is  suggested  that 
an  active  crusade  begin  at  once,  -in  order  to 
rid  the  valley  of  the  pest  which  spreads  so 
rapidly.  Johnson  grass  is  a  member  of  the 
millet  family,  and  grows  rank  and  tall.  It  has 
roots  as  bad  as  devil  grass  and  is  as  hard  to 
eradicate. 

Annual  Meeting.— Press  and  Horticulturist, 
Oct.  8:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  River- 
side Heights  Orange  Growers'  Association 
the  old  board  of  directors  was  elected,  to  wit: 
G.  W.  Garcelon,  J.  J.  Hewitt,  W.  P.  Russell, 
J.  W.  Kishlar,  J.  E.  Cutter,  L.  V.  W.  Brown, 
J.  A.  Allen,  H.  A.  Westbrook  and  L.  H. 
Guffin,  with  the  following  officers:  G.  W. 
Garcelon,  president;  J.  J.  Hewitt,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  P.  Russell,  secretary  and  manager, 
and  the  Orange  Growers'  bank  treasurer; 
W.  G.  Davis  was  re-elected  foreman  of  the 
packing  house,  and  Carl  Derby  bookkeeper. 
The  Heights  is  the  largest  association  affiliat- 
ing with  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange,  hav- 
ing shipped  500  carloads.  The  association  paid 
out  about  $120,000  to  growers— an  average  of 
nearly  $1  per  box  on  all  varieties. 

San  Benito. 

Steam  Plowing. — Hollister  Advance:  Upon 
the  tract  of  the  Spreckles  Sugar  Co.  are  two 
traction  engines,  of  100  H.  P.,  stationed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  plowing  by  means  of 
a  cable  attached  to  two  large  plows  carrying 
five  shares.  As  the  plow  reaches  the  limit  of 
the  cable,  it  is  hoisted  Into  the  air,  and  then 
descends,  taking  the  reverse  motion.  The 
plow  is  now  running  in  the  worst  adobe,  and 
tears  up  chunks  of  soil  weighing  a  ton  with 
ease.  The  soil  is  being  turned  over  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches.  An  engineer  and  fireman  go  with 
each  locomotive.  Two  men  ride  the  plow,  to 
steer.  No  matter  how  rough  and  tough  the 
ground,  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  holds  the 
ponderous  wheel  in  the  furrow.  The  sod  in 
the  field  now  being  worked  has  never  been 
broken,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  it 
with  horses.  After  the  plow  will  come  the 
cultivators  and  harrows,  all  worked  by  steam 
power.  It  Is  expected  to  plant  6000  acres  in 
beets  next  season. 

San  Bernardino. 

Gang  Plows  Discarded. — Redlands  Citro- 
graph,  Oct.  8:  Almost  the  entire  acreage  of 
barley  land  in  the  Yucaipe  valley  will  be 
plowed  this  season  with  hand  plows.  Experi- 
enced barley  growers  have  almost  entirely 
discarded  the  gang  plows  used  universally  a 
few  years  ago.  The  crop  is  enough  larger  to 
more  than  pay  the  difference  in  cost  of  using 
the  single  hand  plow. 

Fruit  Exchange  Meeting. — Colton  News, 
Oct.  7:  The  San  Bernardino  County  Fruit 
Exchange  elected  the  following  directors: 
James  Barnhill,  G.  N.  Turner,  W.  S.  Bullis, 
W.  P.  Martin,  G.  L.  Hutchinson,  E.  F.  Van 
Luven.    Officers :  James  Barnhill,  president ; 


G.  N.  Turner,  vice-president;  E.  F.  Van 
Luven,  secretary. 

Unsliced  Beets  Cause  Death. — Chino 
Champion,  Oct.  7:  OR.  Stine  lost  two  good 
dairy  cows  on  Wednesday  from  causes  at  first 
unknown.  On  an  examination  later,  however, 
the  cause  of  death  was  evident.  The  cows 
had  swallowed  a  number  of  small,  dry  beets 
whole.  These  laid  in  their  stomachs  without 
being  digested,  and  completely  blocked  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

Troublesome  Quail.  —  Times-Index,  Oct.  7 : 
The  fogs  of  the  last  two  weeks  are  very  dam- 
aging to  the  grapes  that  are  on  the  drying 
trays.  The  crop  this  year  is  exceedingly  good 
and  the  growers  have  expected  to  make  some 
money,  but,  between  the  quail  and  the  fog, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  probability  that  the 
crops  would  not  bring  much  after  all.  Quail 
have  been  bothering  the  vineyards  ever  since 
the  fruit  began  to  ripen,  and  it  has  taken  the 
most  diligent  watching  on  the  part  of  the 
grape  men  to  prevent  the  birds  from  entirely 
destroying  the  crop. 

Beet  Harvest. — Chino  Champion,  Oct.  7: 
Beet  harvest  progresses  steadily,  the  total 
tonnage  to  date  delivered  from  the  Chino 
ranch  being  14,642.  The  total  tonnage  sliced 
is  28,587.  There  yet  remain  about  20,000  tons. 
The  sugar  and  purity  of  the  Chino  beets  con- 
tinue low,  the  average  for  Friday  being: 
sugar  13.9,  purity  79.1 ;  Saturday,  sugar  13.4, 
purity  78.1;  Tuesday,  sugar  13  6,  purity  78.9. 

Large  Orange  Yield. —  Redlands  Citro- 
graph,  Oct.  1 :  One  of  the  largest  orange 
crops  ever  produced  in  this  section  is  from  the 
5%-acre  grove  of  Col.  G.  H.  Burton.  The  total 
crop  the  past  season  was  4005  boxes,  being 
nearly  double  the  bsst  yield  of  any  previous 
year.  From  a  single  tree  27%  boxes  were 
picked.  From  100  trees  1255  boxes  were 
picked.  The  trees  are  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  old.  The  Navels  that  produced  best  last 
year  now  have  fully  one-fourth  more  fruit  per 
tree.  All  are  of  excellent  quality. 

New  Cheese  Factory.  —  Redlands  Citro- 
graph,  Oct.  1 :  A  new  cheese  factory  has  been 
put  in  operation  at  Rincon.  The  preliminary 
test  runs  have  shown  a  good  quality  and  the 
product  is  engaged  before  made.  The  present 
output  is  about  225  pounds  daily,  but  this  will 
be  more  than  doubled  as  soon  as  milk  can  be 
had.  Milk  is  paid  for  on  the  butter  fat  per- 
centage plan,  4  per  cent  butter  fat  being  the 
basis  and  $1.15  the  basic  rate. 

San  Diego. 

Big  Lemon  Yield. —  Union,  Oct.  6:  La 
Bonita  ranch  at  La  Mesa  boasts  of  a  lemon 
tree  from  which  over  1600  lemons  have  been 
picked  since  last  November,  and  the  tree  is 
still  heavy  with  fruit. 

New  Curing  Plant. —  Union,  Oct.  6:  The 
steam  lemon-curing  process  which,  it  is  said, 
ripens  green  lemons  in  three  days,  is  to  be 
tried  here.  A.  C.  Branscom,  the  patentee,  is 
putting  in  a  plant  for  Keppler  &  Tamm  in  the 
rear  of  their  packing  house.  A  15  H.  P.  boiler 
and  engine  and  three  rooms  will  be  used,  the 
object  being  to  have  one  room  ready  for  pack- 
ing each  day.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  four  cars  a  week. 

In  the  Citrus  Groves. — Union,  Oct.  6:  At 
La  Mesa  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  are,  in 
general,  in  good  condition.  In  some  instances 
trees  have  dropped  their  leaves  and  an  occa- 
sional tree  has  died;  but  they  have  gone 
through  the  season  in  much  better  shape  than 
was  expected.  Thorough  and  deep  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  judicious  handling  of  the  light 
water  supply,  have  saved  them.  In  some 
groves  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  of  all 
sizes. 

Steam  Spray  Pump.— National  City  Record, 
Oct.  6:  T.  R.  Strader  is  in  charge  of  the 
spraying  force  for  the  Land&Town  Company. 
They  have  a  steam  engine  on  wheels,  with 
four  nozzles  attached,  a  man  handling  each, 
and,  with  the  engineer  and  foreman,  about 
ten  acres  a  day  are  sprayed  with  Stead's  soap 
on  the  young  trees,  while  the  older  trees  are 
fumigated,  for  which  they  have  purchased 
several  tons  of  cyanide.  Mr.  Strader  has  had 
many  years  experience  in  using  sprays,  and 
says  he  never  used  cheaper  or  better  spray 
than  the  lye  and  sulphur,  or  lye  and  soap. 

San  Joaquin. 

Apples  Condemned. — Stockton  Mail,  Oct.  7: 
Fruit  Inspector  Tucker  condemned  fourteen 
boxes  of  apples  this  morning,  which  had  been 
received  from  San  Francisco.  Partof  the  fruit 
was  destroyed  by  the  inspector  and  the  bal- 
ance was  gathered  in  and  shipped  to  the  con- 
signors. 

Bean  Crop.  —  Mail,  Oct.  7 :  San  Joaquin 
county  is  reported  to  be  the  only  producer  of 
black-eyed  beans  in  the  State  this  year.  Ven- 
tura has  been  San  Joaquin's  rival  for  years, 
and  this  season  the  bean  crop  there  was  a 
failure  on  account  of  the  drouth.  In  the  low- 
lands of  San  Joaquin,  however,  the  beans  ma- 
tured, but  there  are  only  about  5000  sacks  all 
told.    The  price  is  $2.50  a  sack. 

Grape  Picking  Ended. — Lodi  Sentinel,  Oct. 
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8:  The  rain  this  week  put  an  end  to  the  pack- 
ing of  table  grapes.  Mould  was  caused  by 
the  water  and  the  sun  started  the  skins  to 
crack.  Growers  of  the  fancy  varieties  will 
not  lose  heavily,  as  the  season  was  almost  at 
an  end.  The  grapes  remaining  will  be  sold  to 
the  wineries. 

Alfalfa  Displaces  Prunes.— Mail,  Oct.  3 : 
Tom  F.  Walsh  has  found  prune  raising  unprof- 
itable because  the  soil  of  his  place  is  too 
sandy.  His  900  eight-year-old  trees  were  in- 
spected a  few  days  ago  and  pronounced  to  be 
as  fine  a  lot  as  could  be  founnd.  Mr.  Walsh 
states,  however,  that  he  has  gone  to  consider- 
able expense  fighting  scale  and  other  pests, 
and  the  small  crops  he  has  been  getting  do 
not  justify  the  outlay.  Prunes  and  plums  need 
a  rich,  heavy  soil  to  do  well,  and  the  soil  on 
Walsh's  place  contains  considerable  sand. 
The  land  will  be  seeded  to  alfalfa. 

Santa  Barbara. 

First  Shipment  of  Walnuts.- Press,  Oct. 
6:  Santa  Barbara  county  has  again  shipped 
the  first  car  of  walnuts  for  the  season.  It 
was  shipped  to  Chicago  yesterday  from  Goleta 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association.  The  association  will  have 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cars  of  merchantable 
nuts  this  year.  Some  are  of  very  good  quality 
in  spite  of  the  drouth,  but  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  rain  the  crop  will  fall  short.  The 
nuts  will  be  handled  principally  at  Frank  E. 
Kellogg' s,  Goleta,  where  arrangements  for 
the  work  are  very  perfect.  A  short  railway 
track  has  been  laid,  and  there  are  six  bleach- 
ers on  trucks ;  the  grader  is  run  by  the  cream- 
ery steam  engine,  and  a  large  quantity  can 
be  handled  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Kellogg, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  association,  states 
that  the  rain  made  some  of  the  nuts  a  little 
dark  in  color,  but  did  not  injure  the  kernel; 
those  discolored  constitute  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  crop,  being  only  what  were  beaten 
off  by  the  storm.  The  dry,  windy  weather 
following  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  nuts. 

Sonoma. 

Poultrymen  Elect  Okfceus.  —  Petaluma 
Courier,  Oct.  5:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Petaluma  Poultry  Keepers'  Protective 
Association  S.  S.  Peck  was  elected  president, 
H.  Meacham  vice-president,  Henry  Johnson 
secretary,  H.  L.  Pease  treasurer. 

Shipping  Grapes  in  Tanks.— Santa  Rosa 
Press- Democrat,  Oct.  5 :  On  a  flat  car  at  the 
Donahue  depot  yesterday  there  were  three 
large  galvanized  iron  tanks  into  which  sev- 
eral wagon  loads  of  grapes  were  put.  The 
grapes  were  for  the  Italian-Swiss  colony  at 
Asti.  Farmers  like  this  way  of  shipping,  as 
they  get  a  speedy  return  of  their  boxes. 

Prune  Notes.  -Healdsburg  Tribune,  Oct.  6 : 
Miller  &  Hotchkiss  say  the  rain  did  not  dam- 
age their  prunes,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
mostly  from  Ukiah  and  Cloverdale,  and  the 
fruit  from  those  districts  is  not  so  easily  dam- 
aged by  rain  as  the  local  prunes.  Those  that 
grow  north  have  a  very  thick  skin  and  will 
resist  the  damaging  effect  of  rain  to  a  great 
extent.  The  heaviest  shipment  received  this 
season  was  on  last  Saturday,  when  over 
seventy-five  tons  of  green  and  twenty-five 
tons  of  dried  prunes  arrived.  Gallaway  Bros, 
report  that  the  rain  did  very  little  damage  to 
their  prunes.  Porter  Bros.  Company  are  very 
busy  with  their  prunes.  The  wet  weather 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  drying,  but 
they  anticipate  little  damage  from  rain. 

Storing  Hay  in  Dwellings. — Petaluma 
Argus,  Oct.  1 :  There  is  a  premium  on  stor- 
age buildings  at  present.  Geo.  P.  McNear 
has  eleven  warehouses  and  barns  crowded  and 
yet  cannot  accommodate  the  great  supply 
from  the  hay  fields.  All  buildings  obtainable 
are  pressed  into  service,  and  many  dwelling 
houses  have  been  rented  for  storerooms.  The 
pavilion  of  the  Agricultural  Society  is  being 
rapidly  filled  by  a  large  force  of  men.  The 
cannery  and  the  Turn  Verein  hall  have  been 
sought  by  the  local  storers.  This  may  give  an 
estimate  of  the  hay  crop  around  Petaluma. 
But  a  small  part  of  the  crop  remains  here. 
From  six  to  ten  schooners  leave  with  hay 
every  day  and  many  cars  are  shipped  also. 

Shipping  Hops  East. — Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  Oct.  7:  Kopf  &  Donovan  are  ship- 
ping East  ten  carloads  of  hops  purchased  from 
Clark  Bros,  of  Mount  Olivet.  There  were 
about  600  bales  in  the  shipment. 

OREGON. 

La  Grange.— Dispatch,  Oct.  5:  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Oregon  Sugar  Company's 
plant,  the  first  sugar  factory  in  the  North- 
west, was  set  in  motion  yesterday,  every 
part  of  which  worked  perfectly.  For  several 
days  the  farmers  have  been  delivering  beets 
from  Grande  Ronde  valley.  It  is  estimated 
this  year's  crop,  which  experts  say  is  the  best 
first  crop  ever  produced,  will  keep  the  factory 
busy  for  100  days  and  nights,  and  the  product 
will  amount  to  30,000  tons  of  sugar. 

To  Encourage  Flax  Growing. — Ashland 
Tidings,  Sept.  29:  Mr.  E.  E.  Larimore,  man- 
ager of  the  Portland  linseed  oil  works,  is  here 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  toward  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  this  valley 
in  flax  growing,  and  is  making  a  proposition 
to  loan  the  seed  and  contract  the  product  at 
$1  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  at  Ashland.  Flax  grow- 
ing has  assumed  considerable  proportions  in 
the  Willamette  valley,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
a  profitable  crop  in  the  marketing  of  the  seed 
alone.  Now  that  it  is  possible  through  the 
establishment  of  a  flax  fiber  association  to 
handle  the  straw  also,  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
doubly  profitable  crop. 

Large  Prunes. — Eugene  Register,  Oct.  7: 
J.  G.  Gray  has  been  operating  his  dryer  since 
Sept.  5th,  and  during  that  time  has  turned 
out  from  2000  to  2500  pounds  of  dried  prunes 
daily.  From  his  own  orchard  he  has  dried 
some  of  the  finest  Italian  prunes  ever  placed 
on  the  market.  Many  will  go  twenty-six  to 
the  pound,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  crop 
will  be  better  than  forty. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Good  Housewife. 


Employing  all  the  shining  hours 

In  true  domestic  art, 
And  using  all  her  given  powers 

To  do  her  chosen  part. 

She  sweeps  and  dusts  and  cooks  and  bakes, 

Without  a  minute's  waste, 
Achieving  all  that  living  makes 

Just  to  her  dear  one's  taste. 

In  habits  and  in  person  neat; 

In  disposition  kind; 
Her  voice,  soft,  tender,  low  and  sweet, 

Bespeaks  a  balanced  mind. 

Her  children,  bright,  polite  and  clean, 
And  trained  in  wisdom's  ways, 

And  sure  to  loathe  what's  false  and  mean 
In  all  their  mortal  days. 

And  she  creates  the  air  of  home, 
The  heartstone's  blessed  light; 

And  whereso'er  her  loved  ones  roam 
Her  counsels  guide  them  right. 

'Tis  heavenlike  where  she  abides, 

The  faithful,  true  housewife; 
And  when  she  pilots,  safely  glides 

Along  the  bark  of  life. 

—A.  S.  Brendle. 


Nobody's  Papa. 


A  sombre-looking  man  wandered 
gloomily  from  picture  to  picture.  He 
had  no  catalogue  ;  some  people  prefer 
to  go  without  and  gaze  untrammelled 
by  prejudice.  He  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  in  the  room  without  a 
catalogue,  but  there  was  that  about 
him  which  distinguished  him  effectually 
from  every  other  human  being  in  that 
crowd.  No  one  else  looked  so  utterly 
unamused  and  indifferent  as  he,  though 
many  were  less  critical.  He  knew  a 
good  picture  at  once,  and  gave  it  a 
quick,  appreciative  scrutiny,  while  the 
worthless  specimens  he  passed  by  with 
glances  of  contempt.  Presently  he 
turned  listlessly  away  and  sank  down 
on  the  ottoman  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  Folding  his  arms,  he  sank  into  a 
brown  study.  What  was  he  thinking 
of  ?  A  woman,  of  course  !  Yes  ;  but 
not  a  woman  that  he  loved. 

He  thought  of  her  as  the  beautiful 
heiress  whom  he  had  wooed  and  won. 
She  was  courted  as  only  such  women 
are  courted,  and  from  all  the  host  of 
admirers  he  had  borne  off  the  prize. 
He,  penniless  and  obscure,  with  only 
his  personal  qualities  to  recommend 
him — ah  !  she  must  have  loved  him 
then.  How  beautiful  she  was,  and  how 
sweet — she  seemed.  A  bitter  smile 
curled  the  man's  lips.  Sweet !  she  was 
made  of  muriatic  acid.  He,  himself, 
was  not  all  honey  and  sugar.  Men  are 
not — but  a  woman  !  His  ideal  of  woman- 
hood had  always  been  softness,  gentle- 
ness— she  should  be  a  hero  worshipper 
— and  her  hero,  naturally,  should  be  her 
husband. 

Gertrude  had  been  accustomed  to 
homage.  She  had  not  been  willing  to 
own  a  master,  had  expected  apparently 
to  rind  in  him  a  slave — a  slave  I  She 
should  have  married  another  man  than 
he.  They  bad  scarcely  a  week  of  love 
and  happiness,  and  in  six  months  he 
had  left  her. 

"  You  married  me  for  my  money  ! " 
was  the  last  fatal  insult  she  had  hurled 
at  him  in  her  passion. 

"Very  well,  madam.  I  will  leave  you 
your  money,  and  relieve  you  of  the 
presence  of  a  despised  husband — for- 
ever 1 " 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  her — the  last  words  he 
ever  should  speak.  He  had  left  her 
then  and  there,  to  her  grand  house, 
with  her  grand  servants  and  her  grand 
friends,  and  he  had  gone  to  Australia 
to  begin  life  anew  with  only  his  brains 
for  capital.  The  capital,  however,  was 
a  good  one.  He  had  made  his  fortune, 
and  he  had  come  home,  yielding  to  a 
strange  longing  to  see — not  her — oh, 
no  !  nor  any  other  man  or  woman  alive, 
but  to  tread  his  native  soil,  to  revisit 
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the  scenes  where  he  had  spent  a  happy 
boyhood — and  then — he  should  return 
to  Australia.  There  he  had  friends  ; 
there  he  had  land.  It  was  his  home 
now.  No  one  knew  of  his  arrival  in 
England ;  no  one  should  know.  From 
his  wife  his  separation  had  been  com- 
plete. There  had  been  no  letters,  no 
inquiries.  To  each  other  they  were  as 
dead. 

It  was  seven  years  since  they  had 
met  and  married  and  parted,  and  he 
did  not  know  if  she  were  living  or  dead. 
Of  course  he  did  not  want  to  know. 
She  perhaps  was  anxious  to  hear  of  his 
death  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
somebody  else.  Perhaps  in  time  she 
would  assume  his  death. 

He  started  up.  The  heat  was  intol- 
erable, the  pictures  odious,  the  people 
detestable,  their  cackle  unendurable. 
He  would  go  straight  out.  He  would 
not  look  at  another  daub.  That  was 
not  so  bad,  though  !  In  spite  of  him- 
self he  stopped  to  look  at  it.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  little  girl — a  dear,  lit- 
tle girl  in  hat  and  fur  tippet  and  muff, 
standing  in  the  porch  of  a  country 
house.  It  was  evidently  a  stormy  win- 
ter's day.  Her  feet  stood  in  the  snow, 
but  she  was  standing  quite  still  in  an 
attitude  of  eager  expectancy.  It  fas- 
cinated him  ;  he  looked  long  and  earn- 
estly. It  was  a  good  picture,  but  it 
was  not  altogether  its  artistic  merits 
that  captivated  him.  The  child's  face 
seemed  to  awake  some  far-off  memory 
— a  memory  that  kept  on  eluding  him 
in  a  perplexing  manner.  Then  at  last 
it  came  to  him.  The  likeness  was  to  a 
little  sister  of  his  own  who  had  died  in 
early  childhood  ;  she  had  been  his  boy- 
hood's companion.  He  had  loved  her 
deeply ;  he  had  mourned  her  long. 
Poor  Nellie  !  Her  name  had  excited 
the  first  disagreement  between  his  wife 
and  himself.  He  had  said  that  if  they 
should  have  a  daughter  he  would  wish 
her  to  be  called  Ellen  after  this  little 
sister  of  his.  His  wife  had  declared 
with  heat  that  she  hated  the  name. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  could  be  jeal- 
ous even  of  a  dead  child?  Or  was  it 
simply  that  love  of  opposition  which 
ended  by  making  their  life  together  im- 
possible ?  Ah,  if  Nellie  had  lived  he 
would  have  had  some  one  to  love — 
some  one  to  turn  to  in  his  desolation. 
The  likeness  was  extraordinary — quite 
extraordinary. 

"  Do  you  like  my  picture  ?  " 

He  turned  round  and  saw  the  original 
of  the  portrait  standing  at  his  elbow. 
What  a  pretty  little  girl  she  was!  And 
how  much  prettier  than  her  picture  ! 
The  artist  had  done  his  best,  but  he 
could  not  adequately  render  the  light 
which  danced  in  the  dark  eyes,  nor  the 
dimples  that  came  and  went  in  the 
round,  rosy  cheeks. 

"  It  is  very  nice,  but  you  yourself  are 
nicer  still,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  How 
that  smile  became  him. 

"What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  pursued. 

"  Nellie." 

He  started. 

"It  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  remind  me  of  a  Nellie  who 
died  long  ago." 

The  child  looked  up  with  sympathetic, 
wondering  eyes. 

"  You  weren't  her  papa,  were  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  am  no  little  girl's  papa." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Nellie,  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  and  her  face  fell.  "  Then  it's  no 
use — I  won't  tell  you.  No,  I  won't  tell 
you  now." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  ; 
then  made  as  if  she  would  go. 

He  did  not  want  her  to  go  ;  he  took 
her  hand. 

"  Tell  me — oh,  do  tell  me  !  "  he  said. 

"It's  a  secret — why  that  picture  was 
painted — why,  I  come  here  every  day, 
but  I  won't  tell  you — no,  I  won't  tell 
you.    Good-bye,  nobody's  papa  !  " 

She  bounded  off  like  a  little  colt  to 
her  mother's  side.  He  supposed  she 
was  her  mother — a  tall  woman  dressed 
in  black,  who  stood  with  her  back  to 
him,  absorbed  in  a  landscape  oppo- 
site. 

"He  says  he  is  no  little  girl's  papa," 
announced  the  child,  in  her  shrill  voice. 

The  lady  hushed  her,  took  her  hand 
and  led  her  quickly  from  the  room. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  will  you  hand  me 
your  catalogue  for  a  moment  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  addressed  started, 


dropped  his  double  eyeglass,  looked 
semewhat  annoyed,  but  nevertheless 
put  the  catalogue  into  the  eager  hand 
held  out  for  it. 

"  No.  179.  '  Waiting  for  Papa.'  Por- 
trait of  Ellen,  daughter  of  Hugh  Mars- 
ton,  Esq." 

"Thank  you."  His  hand  trembled 
so  as  he  handed  back  the  catalogue  that 
it  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Drunk  or  mad  !  "  muttered  the  old 
gentleman,  as  he  stooped,  much  dis- 
composed, to  pick  it  up  again. 

Our  friend,  meantime,  pressed 
through  the  crowd  and  hurried  breath- 
lessly on,  through  the  turnstile,  down 
the  steps,  just  in  time  to  see  an  open 
carriage,  with  two  horses  and  a  foot- 
man in  livery,  drive  off.  In  it  were  the 
lady  in  mourning  and  little  Nellie. 

Nellie  waved  her  hand  to  him,  but 
the  lady  averted  her  gaze. 

****** 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?  " 

The  gentleman  who  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  a  stately  butler  at  the  door  of  a 
house  in  Belgrave  Square  was  our  friend 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  he  was  no 
longer  gloomy  and  morose.  He  was 
eager  and  excited.  So  great  was  the 
difference  which  this  change  of  expres- 
sion made  in  his  countenance  that  he 
seemed  another  man. 

"Mrs.  Marston  is  at  home,  sir.  What 
name  ?  " 

The  butler  looked  at  him  a  little 
askance. 

"Never  mind  my  name;  show  me 
in." 

There  was  an  imperiousness  about  his 
manner  which  conquered  the  butler,  in 
spite  of  the  deepening  mystery. 

The  visitor  was  shown  in  silence  into 
the  drawing  room,  where  a  lady  dressed 
in  black,  a  still  young  and  beautiful 
lady,  but  pale  and  thin,  sat  with  her 
head  on  her  hand.  Nellie  played  at  her 
feet,  but  the  mother  was  not  paying 
any  attention  to  the  child. 

"Gertrude  !  " 

The  sprang  to  her  feet  and  for  a  mo- 
ment a  look  of  the  most  intense  joy 
came  into  her  face.  She  seemed  as  if 
she  would  have  fallen  into  the  arms 
stretched  out  to  her,  but  then  sud- 
denly she  recoiled,  saying  with  bitter- 
ness: 

"I  will  not  acknowledge  for  a  hus- 
band the  man  who  disowns  my  child." 

"  Perhaps  he  can't  help  being  no  lit- 
tle girl's  papa,"  interceded  Nellie. 

"Disown  her!  Never!  Did  I  dis- 
own her  when  I  found  out  ?  " 

"  You  did  a  few  hours  ago,  and  you 
must  have  known.  You  said  it  to  in- 
sult me." 

"Gertrude  !  Gertrude  !  How  could 
I  even  imagine  ?  " 

He  caught  up  the  child  and  kissed 
her  wildely,  passionately. 

"  You  might  very  easily,  and  if  you 
had  even  troubled  yourself  even  to  in- 
quire whether  1  was  alive  or  dead — oh, 
to  abandon  me  like  that  for  one  word — 
one  hasty  word — it  was  cruel — cruel 
and  brutal  !  " 


"No,  no,"  said  Nellie,  "  he's  sorry 
now.    I  am  sure  he's  sorry  now." 

She  patted  his  cheek,  down  which  the 
tears  were  running. 

"  Oh,  run  away,  child — run  away  !  " 
cried  the  mother.  "No,  I  can't  for- 
give you,  Hugh,  not  even  now  you  are 
here,  though  the  picture  did  bring 
you — I  can't." 

She  was  weeping  now,  and  he  was 
kneeling  at  her  knees,  imploring  her 
forgiveness  with  broken  sobs. 

Nellie  ran  to  tell  the  servants  that 
her  papa  had  come  home  at  last,  but 
mamma  was  angry  with  him  because 
he  said  he  was  not  her  papa. 

"Oh,  hush,  Miss  Nellie  !  "  cried  the 
nurse. 

"I  thought  who  it  was  when  he 
wouldn't  give  his  name,"  said  the 
butler. 

"I  suppose  they  won't  want  no  din- 
ner," observed  the  cook  sarcastically. 

No,  they  wanted  no  dinner,  nor  one 
other  earthly  thing — that  couple  up- 
stairs. They  were  in  paradise,  and 
there  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  leave 
them. — New  York  Ledger. 


Said  a  PHYSICIAN:  "I  wonder  that 
women  fail  to  appreciate  how  much 
nervous  force  as  well  as  physical 
strength  they  consume  in  worrying 
over  the  little  things  of  life.  Look  at 
the  "mother  and  housewife  as  she  goes 
about  her  tasks,  and  observe  how  often 
she  utters  an  impatient  exclamation, 
how  often  she  sighs  over  her  servants' 
shortcomings,  how  often  she  starts 
nervously  at  a  noise  from  one  of  the 
children.  And  each  time  that  she  loses 
control  over  herself,  her  nerves,  her 
temper,  she  loses  just  a  little  physical 
well  being,  and  moves  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  farther  on  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  premature  old  age  and  to  invalid- 
ism." 


The  lawyer  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  a  brief. 
So  bent  was  he  on  his  work  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  door  as  it  was  pushed 
gently  open,  nor  see  the  curly  head  as 
it  was  thrust  into  his  office.  A  little 
sob  attracted  his  notice,  and  turning, 
he  saw  a  face  streaked  with  recent 
tears,  and  told  plainly  that  the  little 
feelings  had  been  hurt.  "Well,  my 
little  one,  did  you  want  to  see  me? 
"  Are  you  a  lawyer?  "  "  Yes.  What 
is  it  you  want?  "  "  I  want,"  and  there 
was  a  resolute  ring  in  her  voice,  "  I 
want  a  divorce  from  my  papa  and 
mamma.    I  want  it  real  quick,  too." 


A  common  error  is  to  over  estimate 
money  and  under  estimate  a  man.  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  a  young  fellow 
say  he  is  worth  nothing,  when  the  fact 
is  he  would  be  dead  cheap  at  $500  a 
year,  which  is  about  the  interest  on 
$10,000.  No  man  who  is  able  to  do 
anything  useful  need  say  he  is  worth 
nothing.  He  is  worth  more  than  any 
number  of  do-nothings  who  have  noth- 
ing but  money. 
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Is  your  hair  dry,  harsh,  and  brittle?  Is  it  fading  or 
turning  gray?  Is  it  falling  out?  Does  dandruff  trouble 
you?  For  any  or  all  of  these  conditions  there  is  an  infallible 
remedy  in  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 

"For  years,  I  was  troubled  with  dandruff,  large  flakes 
scaling  and  falling  off,  causing  great  annoyance.  Sometimes 
the  itching  of  the  scalp  was  almost  unendurable.  Prescrip- 
tions from  eminent  physicians,  put  up  in  my  own  drug  store 
were  tried,  but  failed  to  afford  relief.  At  length  1  used  Dr. 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  and  in  one  week  I  found  it  helped  me. 
At  the  end  of  only  two  weeks,  my  head  was  entirely 
free  from  dandruff,  and  as  clean  as  a  child's.  1  heartily 
recommend  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  to  all  who  are  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  scalp." — Edwin  Nordstkom,  Drugs,  etc., 
Sacred  Heart,  Minn. 

Use  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
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Native  Land. 


Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  1 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell: 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundlesss  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  these  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  Red  Cross  Farm. 


Work  is  about  to  be  commenced  to 
erect  buildings  on  the  only  piece  of 
land  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  insured 
against  invasion  by  armed  or  hostile 
forces,  states  the  New  York  Journal. 

It  is  the  Red  Cross  farm  of  782  acres 
in  Lawrence  county,  Ind.,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society,  to  which  it  was  donated  in 
1893  by  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  who  has 
been  prominent  in  Red  Cross  work  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  building  about  to  be  put  up  will 
give  the  society  a  fine  home  for  its 
national  headquarters. 

It  is  expected  soon  to  establish  on 
the  farm  a  railroad  hospital  and  a 
training  school  for  nurses.  The  sick 
and  injured  of  the  railroads  running 
near  the  farm  will  be  cared  for  at  a 
moderate  expense,  which  will  be  a 
source  of  revenue  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  nurses  to  become  skilled  and 
proficient. 

Large  warehouses  will  be  erected 
for  the  accumulation  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions. Last  year  one  large  ware- 
house was  built,  but  it  is  the  purpose 
to  construct  a  large  number  of  these 
buildings. 

As  soon  as  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety need  not  be  stopped  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  war  or  national 
calamity. 

The  collection  of  stores  and  provis- 
ions may  continue  in  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  in  a  much  more  thorough 
manner  than  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  fever  of  excitement  as  a 
result  of  war,  or  is  horror-stricken 
and  rendered  helpless  by  some  grave 
epidemic,  such  as  cholera  or  yellow 
fever. 

Then,  if  a  disaster  should  happen  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses  could  be  hurried  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  scene,  and 
trainloads  of  provisions  could  be  taken 
to  the  place  without  delay. 


The  Western  Farmer. 


When  one  bears  testimony  to  the 
fineness  and  beauty  of  all  this  array  of 
machinery — a  beauty  that  lies  in  the 
ever-increasing  perfection  of  its  fitness 
for  the  conditions  that  have  to  be  met 
— one  is  really  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
brains,  energy,  character  of  the  West- 


ern farmer,  writes  Dr.  Shaw  in  the 
Century.  I  have  been  on  the  Hungarian 
plains  and  witnessed  the  costly  at- 
tempts of  a  progressive  government  to 
teach  the  landowners  and  peasants  the 
use  of  improved  farm  machinery  im- 
ported from  America,  or  else  adapted 
from  American  types.  And  I  have 
also  observed — what  is  confessed  by 
the  government  and  noted  by  all  who 
visit  those  regions — the  persistent  fact 
of  scores  of  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  cornfields  with  old-fashioned  hoes, 
while  long  rows  of  white-tunicked  men, 
in  the  hay  field  or  the  ripe  grain,  are 
swinging  sickles  and  short  scythes. 
And  a  little  later  in  the  season  it  is 
common  enough  to  see  the  oxen  tread- 
ing out  the  grain,  or  to  hear  the  thud 
of  the  descending  flail.  Meanwhile, 
the  new-fashioned  corn  plows  are  rust- 
ing; the  rejected  mowing  and  reaping 
machines  rot  in  their  neglected  corners: 
and  the  threshing  machine  is  viewed 
askance  as  an  ill-omened  monstrosity. 

It  is  all  simply  a  difference  in  men. 
It  is  a  great  race  that  has  peopled  our 
prairies  and  plains,  and  that  is  pro- 
ducing corn,  wheat,  and  oats  by  the 
thousands  and  millions  of  bushels  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  the 
ancient  matted  sod  of  the  prairies,  un- 
broken for  centuries.  The  men  who 
drive  the  gang  plow,  ride  the  sulky 
cultivator,  manipulate  the  twine  binder, 
and  send  millions  of  horned  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  to  the  packing  estab- 
lishments of  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago,  are  to  be  credited  with  a 
series  of  achievements  worthy  not 
merely  of  respect,  but  even  of  enthusi- 
asm. I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  ability  of  such  men  to  rear  a  fine 
and  varied  fabric  of  civilization  upon  so 
great  a  material  foundation. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Cyrano  is  one  of  the  newest  colors. 
It  is  a  rich  ruby,  and  becoming  alike  to 
dark  and  fair. 

Trimming  for  hats  has  a  central 
point  either  at  the  side  or  in  front.  A 
street  hat  has  a  rosette  directly  in 
front,  with  feathers  passing  from  it  on 
either  side  to  the  back  of  the  hat,  or 
the  mass  of  trimming  is  at  the  side  with 
the  feathers. 

The  new  half-long  coat,  cutting  up  in 
front  and  rounded  down  in  the  back, 
has  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  look,  which 
it  will  take  some  wearing  to  teach 
people  to  like.  There  is  never  the 
grace  to  the  half-long  garments  that 
there  is  to  the  short  or  long.  Simple 
tailor  suits  show  short  jackets. 

The  newest  embroidery  is  done  with 
the  narrowest  and  lightest  of  ribbons. 
This  style  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
dainty,  and  demands  most  minute 
work.  Empire  designs  are  used,  and 
are  very  effective  on  a  center  of  heavy 
silk  or  satin.  Spangles  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  ribbon  and  give 
most  brilliant  effects. 

Scarcely  any  woman  of  fashion  wears 
gloves  on  the  street  at  present.  It  is 
one  of  fashion's  dictates  that  women 
seem  to  follow  almost  universally, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  great  comfort. 
Those  who  have  always  clung  to  the 
idea  that  gloves  were  a  sign  of  good 
breeding  and  good  dressing  will  be 
obliged  to  change  their  opinions.  The 
glove  merchants  say  that  this  present 
fashion  has  made  an  enormous  differ- 
ence in  their  glove  sales. 

The  news  comes  from  Paris  that 
while  plain  silks  and  satins  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  enjoy  much  favor  there  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  yet  broches  and 
other  figured  silks  seem  to  be  gaining 
ground,  and  will  probably  be  given 
preference.  Broad  and  narrow  stripes 
of  black  satin,  running  lengthwise,  will 
enrich  the  designs  on  light-colored 
silks,  and  will  be  largely  used  in  dinner 
and  reception  gowns.  Zigzagged  bands 
of  satin  running  across  the  silk  are 
also  in  evidence. 

Many  ribbons  appear  on  the  hats 
now  to  be  seen,  plaid  as  well  as  the 
dot  and  plain  ribbons.  Sable  fur  is 
used  on  many,  and  is  very  effective 
with  edging  ribbons  of  a  light  shade. 
There  are  flowers,  plumes,  quills  and 
some  birds,  but  not  so  many  as  usual 
or  as  perhaps  there  will  be  later.  It 


is  prophesied  that  soft  drapery  effects 
on  hats  will  be  in  bias  velvet,  which 
will  be  used  for  bows  and  loops.  Lav- 
ender and  violet,  with  shade  of  dahlia, 
seem  to  be  predominating  at  present, 
but  there  are  pretty  brown  hats,  and 
for  a  dressy  hat  a  pale  gray  trimmed 
with  sable  is  charming.  Big,  rich 
velvet  flowers  are  used  with  excellent 
effect. 


The  food  of  primeval  man  consisted 
exclusively  of  fruit  and  nuts,  writes  Dr. 
Allsly  in  Popular  Seience  News,  but  with 
advancing  civilization  they  were  more 
and  more  neglected  as  an  article  of 
food  until  at  last  they  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  only  a  side  dish,  to  be  used  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  then  only  as  an 
accessory  to  the  table — a  sort  of  luxury 
instead  of  a  food.  Nuts  are  not  only 
exceedingly  nutritious,  but  easy  of 
digestion  if  the  skins  or  inner  linings 
are  discarded.  They  possess  little  if 
any  starch,  and  therefore  are  a  valu- 
able substitute  for  other  food  in  cases 
of  obesity.  They  compel  an  amount  of 
mastication  which  is  given  to  nothing 
else.  No  one  swallows,  in  the  way  they 
will  other  food,  without  thoroughly 
chewing  it.  Again,  they  perform  a 
function  of  peptonization  in  the  stom- 
ach, assist  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  an  excess  of  bile  and  act  as  a  gentle 
laxative.  Persons  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia will  find  a  great  relief  by  mak- 
ing nuts  a  part  of  their  daily  diet. 


Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part 
of  education;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  ex- 
perience.— Lord  Bacon. 

To  take  paint  out  of  linen  use  potash 
thinned  to  the  consistency  of  paint;  ap- 
ply it  with  a  brush,  roll  it  up  for  a  little 
while,  then  wash  it  off. 


Professor  —  So,  then,  by  the  term 
reptile,  we  mean  a  creature  which  does 
not  stand  on  feet,  but  moves  by  crawl- 
ing on  the  ground.  Will  one  of  you 
name  for  me  such  a  reptile  ?  Freddy — 
Baby  brother. 


Lady — Are  these  eggs  really  fresh  ? 
Shop  Assistant — Madam,  if  you  will 
kindly  step  to  the  telephone  and  call  up 
our  farm,  you  can  hear  the  hens  that 
laid  those  eggs  still  cackling. 


Lost  wealth  may  be  replaced  by  in- 
dustry, lost  knowledge  by  study,  lost 
health  by  temperance  or  medicine — 
but  lost  time  is  gone  forever. — Samuel 
Smiles. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


flints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  restore  the  gloss  finish  on  woolen 
goods  removed  by  washing,  lay  the  cloth 
on  a  table  or  flat  surface  and  brush  it 
over  the  way  of  the  cloth  with  a  brush 
wet  with  very  weak  gum  water.  Place 
over  it  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  put  it  under  a  weight,  or 
press  until  dry.  In  this  way  a  dull 
spot,  so  often  left  after  having  washed 
out  a  stain,  will  be  restored  to  its  orig- 
inal gloss  again. 

Grease  spots  on  a  hardwood  floor 
are  sometimes  obstinate.  A  little  bak- 
ing soda  moistened  and  rubbed  on  with 
a  cloth  will  often  remove  them.  An- 
other hint  of  this  sort  is  that  if  oil  is 
spilled  on  a  carpet,  prompt  covering 
with  Indian  meal  will  absorb  and  re- 
move it.  It  is  well  to  remind  house- 
keepers at  the  moment  that  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  will  remove 
peach  stains  from  linen.  The  stain 
does  not  at  once  disappear,  long  soak- 
ing being  an  essential. 

To  fill  up  unsightly,  troublesome 
cracks  in  old  floors,  gather  up  all  the 
letters  from  the  waste  paper  basket 
until  there  is  a  big  bag  full;  enough 
paper  to  stuff  a  couple  of  big  sofa  cush- 
ions. Set  the  idle  or  the  willing  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  shredding  into 
bits  the  paper  supply.  This  accom- 
plished, pile  the  tatters  into  a  pot  with 
water  and  cook  it.  To  every  quart  of 
paper  and  water  add  a  handful  of  gum 
arabic,  and  let  the  whole  dimmer  to  a 
very  thick  cream.  The  mixture  must 
be  put  hot  in  the  cracks,  well  packed 


and  neatly  smoothed.  When  cold  it  is 
ready  for  a  coat  of  floor  paint,  and 
as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the  boards,  for 
it  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
papier  mache,  and  every  one  knows 
what  a  tough  article  that  is. 

The  canning  and  preserving  days 
leave  their  imprint  on  the  fingers.  If 
the  hands  are  dipped  in  strong  tea  and 
then  rubbed  well  with  a  nail  brush, 
the  stains  will  usually  disappear.  The 
same  stains  on  linen,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, may  be  removed  with  oxalic 
acid,  if  the  first  treatment  of  boiling 
water  is  not  successful.  A  solution  of 
the  requisite  strength  is  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  the  crystal  to  two  gills  of 
water.  As  soon  as  the  stains  disappear, 
the  cloth  should  be  quickly  rinsed  in 
clear  water,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
a  little  ammonia  on  the  spot  quickly  to 
neutralize  any  acid  that  may  be  re- 
maining. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Pried  Oysters. — Use  large,  fresh 
oysters,  drain  and  roll  each  separately 
in  fine  bread  crumbs,  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  set  them  aside  for  twelve 
minutes.  Next  dip  them  in  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs  and  "  deep  fry  "  in  very 
hot  lard.  Brown  and  drain  on  paper. 
Hot  platter. 

Orange  Charlotte. — Orange  char- 
lotte is  a  delicate  dish,  and  is  made  from 
orange  jelly  slightly  thickened.  Use  a 
pint  of  the  jelly,  and  after  it  is  cold 
enough  to  be  slightly  thick,  beat  in  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs.  Line  a  mould  with  lady 
fingers,  interspersed  with  a  few  slices 
of  orange,  and  pour  in  the  mixture. 
Serve  cold  with  a  custard  made  from 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  a  pint  of 
milk. 

Calves'  Brains  and  Kidneys. — Par- 
boil two  kidneys  and  half  a  pound  of 
calves'  brains  in  separate  vessels;  free 
the  brains  from  the  skin  and  slice  the 
kidneys  in  round  slices.  Put  in  a 
saucepan  a  teaspoonful  of  bacon  grease 
and  a  small  onion  minced  and  a  little 
minced  parsley — about  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful. Add  the  kidneys  and  brains,  with 
one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  as  much  pepper.  Stir  all  together 
and  fry  about  ten  minutes;  serve  on 
round  pieces  of  toast. 

Ginger  Cakes. — Beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  two  eggs  without  separating. 
To  this  add  one  cupful  of  New  Orleans 
baking  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sour 
cream,  two  and  one-third  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  ginger,  a  pinch  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg. 
One  tablespoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  boiling  water  should  be  added 
last;  beat  the  mixture  for  a  few  min- 
utes an^  bake  in  patty  pans.  This 
amount  will  make  about  twenty  cakes. 

Chow-Chow. — One  head  of  cabbage 
cut  fine,  two  quarts  of  small  string 
beans,  one  dozen  cucumbers,  one  quart 
of  small  white  onions,  eight  peppers  cut 
fine,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard 
seed,  one-half  of  a  pound  of  ground 
mustard,  two  quarts  of  strong  cider 
vinegar,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  salt. 
Peel  and  cut  up  the  cucumbers,  mix 
with  the  cabbage  and  sprinkle  over 
them  the  salt;  let  stand  one  hour,  then 
drain.  Mix  the  ground  mustard  with  a 
little  of  the  vinegar;  when  hot  add 
the  mixed  mustard  and  let  it  simmer 
ten  minutes.  Partly  cook  the  vege- 
tables, cucumbers  and  peppers.  When 
this  is  done  and  the  salted  vegetables 
drained,  put  all  together  in  the  hot 
vinegar,  and  boil  five  minutes. 


No  charge. 

I  will  promptly  answer 
your  questions  about  the 
Fulton  pump  (for  irrigating) 
what  the  price  is;  what  it  will 
do ;  what  it  costs  to  raise 
each  iooo  gallons  of  water. 

Catalogue  sent  free 

A.  T.  AMES,  Galt,  California 


THE 
ORLDS 

Standard 

The  diploma  of  merit  has 
been  awarded  the 

Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch 

by  railroad  men— who  require  the 
most  truthful  time-pieces. 

The  jolt  and  jar  and  heat  and  cold 
of  the  Engineer's  cab  test  a  watch 
as  nothing  else  can. 

Nearly  eight  million  Elfcins  in  a  third  of  a 
century  (moro  than  any  other  factory  in  the 
world  has  produced  in  the  same  period)  is  the 
record  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Factory. 
High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 
An  Elitln  Watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— ful  ly  guaranteed. 

At  all  jewelers— overywherc— in  any  stylo 
case  desired. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  13,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  •  62*®  62        I   @   

Thursday   62!i®   62S»   ®   

Friday   63«@   61%   ®   

Saturday   63  ®   62%   @   

Monday   63*®   64   @   

Tuesday   63?»®  6i%   ®   

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  3  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec. 


Wednesday   5s  5>nd 

Thursday   5s  5*d 

Friday   5s  6%i 

Saturday   5s  6\4& 

Monday   5s  73t£d 

Tuesday   5s  TS& 


Murr/i. 

5s  4%d 

5s  5  d 

5s  5%d 

5s  5?jd 

5s  7  d 

5s  6^d 


San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec.  Hay. 

Thursday  $1  16*@1  17*   @  

Friday   1  18*®  1  lift      $1  20*«i.l  19* 

Saturday   I  17X@1  17«   <&  

Monday   1  l£E#l  18   ®  

Tuesday   1  17X®1  19%   @  

Wednesday   1  21  @1  19   @  

Wheat. 

While  far  from  being  strong,  the  market 
presents  a  little  better  tone  than  for  preced- 
ing week.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  were 
slightly  higher,  a  more  active  foreign  demand 
necessitating  the  payment  of  better  ligures 
East  than  had  been  ruling.  No  pronounced 
upward  movement  in  wheat  values  is  expected 
at  present,  however,  especially  in  this  center, 
as  ocean  freight  rates  here  are  stiffening  and 
are  apt  to  absorb  some  of  the  foreign  advance 
in  wheat  values.  Eastern  markets  advanced 
about  3%c  per  bushel  during  the  week  and 
Liverpool  the  equivalent  of  about  5c  per 
cental.  In  the  local  speculative  market  there 
was  a  hardening  of  prices  of  about  3%c  per 
cental,  but  quotable  values  for  spot  wheat 
failed  to  show  similar  improvement. 

Wheat  clearances  from  this  port  continue 
on  a  light  scale.  Shipments  for  October  prom- 
ise to  be  fully  as  light  as  for  preceding  month. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  current  month 
not  a  cental  of  wheat  was  cleared  from  this 
port.  It  is  something  very  much  out  of  the 
usual  to  have  a  week  pass  with  no  wheat 
going  outward.  There  have  been  exceedingly 
few  weeks  of  the  above  sort  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  When  there  are  no  cargoes 
going  to  Europe,  small  shipments  are  being 
made  every  few  days  to  the  Hawaiian  and 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Minor  shipments 
are  also  made  with  considerable  frequency  to 
Central  American  points.  The  1898  crop  of 
California  wheat  was  either  much  smaller 
than  even  the  most  pessimistic  estimate  of  a 
few  months  ago,  or  else  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  is  still  remaining  iu  the  inte- 
rior than  is  ordinarily  found  at  this  time  of 
year.  Less  than  30,000  tons  have  been  cleared 
from  San  Francisco  thus  far  the  current  sea- 
son, and  this  grain  was  mainly  old  crop  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  Washington  wheat.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  have  been  6,000  tons  new 
crop  California  wheat  shipped  up  to  date. 
Prospects  for  coming  crop,  so  far  as  weather 
is  concerned,  were  never  much  more  favor- 
able at  this  early  date.  Of  course,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  definitely  known  at  this  time 
of  year  regarding  the  outcome  next  summer, 
but  an  old  adage  says  "straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows."  Figuratively  speak- 
ing, all  the  straws  thu,s  far  in  sight  point  to  a 
good  harvest  in  this  State  for  1S9&.  By  the 
time  it  is  ready  for  market  condmons  else- 
where may  have  changed  so  as  to  establish 
better  prices  than  are  now  current  or  than 
appear  to  be  foreshadowed  for  1898  wheat. 
With  England  the  only  noteworthy  importer 
this  year,  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for 
any  great  competition  among  buyers  abroad. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  not  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  materially  better  condition  to 
develop  later  in  the  present  season. 

California  Milling  tl  17*@1  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   l  15  ®l  16H 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  ®1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  I2*<ai  15 

Oil  qualities  wheat   1  10  ®1  15 

CALL  BOARD  PRICKS. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.1634®1.21. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.20%®  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.21@1.19; 
May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

LIT.  quotations  8sO*Urd8s2.1  fi.sililfa,fi.s6*d 

Freight  rates   27*®28?4s  22*<o25s 

Local  market  $1.47*@1.52*  $1.15®1.17* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Market  presents  an  easy  tone.  Values  can- 
not be  said  to  be  quotably  lower,  but  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  buyers  are  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception,  especially  where  transfers  of 
anything  like  wholesale  proportions  are  ef- 
fected. Stocks  are  liberal,  as  compared  with 
the  demand. 

Supernne,  lower  grades  12  7b(a*3  i«) 

Supernne,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  40®3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65®3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 


Barley. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  high  prices 
which  have  been  lately  ruling  for  this  cereal, 
buyers  have  been  taking  hold  very  slowly  and 
only  to  cover  most  immediate  needs,  which 
are  much  lighter  than  ordinarily,  considerable 
trade  having  been  lately  diverted  to  other 
and  cheaper  grain,  oats  particularly  coming  in 
for  a  large  share  of  custom  which  had  been 
given  to  barley,  when  prices  for  the  latter 
were  more  reasonable.  This  greatly  decreased 
demand,  in  connection  with  very  fair  pros- 
pects for  coming  crop,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
for  this  early  date,  combine  to  impart  a  weak 
tone  to  the  market.  There  will  naturally  be 
a  desire  to  clean  up  all  holdings  before  "the 
season  closes,  and  to  effect  this  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  somewhat  lower  prices  will  have 
to  be  accepted  than  have  been  lately  current. 
Jt  is  true,  the  demand  for  seeding  will  take 
more  barley  from  this  center  than  is  gener- 
ally absorbed,  as  in  good  seasons  enough  is 
retained  in  most  producing  sections  for  seed 
purposes,  which  is  not  the  case  this  year  in 
many  localities,  and  this  will  aid  materially 
in  preventing  the  market  from  breaking  very 
badly. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*®1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  27* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CA I.I.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.34®1.30%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $— — @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.23%® 
 ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Values  are  fairly  steady  at  the  compara- 
tively low  rauge  which  has  been  current  for 
some  weeks  past.  The  demand  was  ban!.;,  so 
active  as  noted  in  former  review,  but  business 
was  of  very  fair  volume.  Arrivals  were  of 
much  the  same  liberal  proportious  as  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  preceding,  receipts  being 
tolerably  free  from  both  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, and  also  from  points  of  production  in 
this  State. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*@1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*®  1  15 

Qray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  20   ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian  1  57*@1  65 

Bed  1  40  ®1  45 

Corn. 

Market  is  not  showing  much  activity, 
neither  is  it  noteworthy  for  firmness,  but 
values  remain  quotably  in  about  same  position 
as  stated  in  former  review.  Supplies  have 
been  increased  by  arrivals  of  Eastern,  Large 
Yellow  and  White.  Not  much  domestic  pro- 
duct is  now  arriving,  nor  are  heavy  quantities 
expected  to  come  forward  in  the  near  future. 
Small  Yellow  remains  in  limited  stock,  but  as 
its  principal  use  is  for  chicken  feed,  not  much 
is  required  at  current  rates,  wheat  being 
cheaper  and  being  taken  instead. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  ®1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  20  @1  22* 

Eastern  Mixed  1  07*@1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fli   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  tolerably  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Further  shipments  from  the  East  have  come 
to  hand  the  current  week. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  20 

Buckwheat . 

There  is  little  or  no  domestic  on  market. 
An  invoice  of  Eastern  arrived  and  went  direct 
to  millers. 

Good  to  choice  1  75   @1  80 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Arrivals  of  new  crop  beans  so  far  have  been 
mainly  Lady  Washingtons  and  Bayos  from 
Sacramento  river  section.  While  dealers  are 
crying  down  prices  as  much  as  possible,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  buy.  Values 
for  the  two  varieties  above  named  are  now  on 
a  comparatively  low  plane,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  tbey  are  crowded  to  materially  lower  levels. 
Limas  are  ruling  tolerably  firm,  with  scat- 
tering stocks  of  small  volume.  Black-eye 
beans,  Horse  beans  and  Garbanzos  are  all  in 
very  limited  supply  and  market  for  these  va- 
rieties tends  against  buyers.  Pinks  are  offer- 
ing in  only  moderate  quantity  and  market  fqr 
same  inclines  more  in  favor  of  the  selling  in- 
terest than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  85 

Butter,  small   1  60   ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @l  90 

Pinks   2  25   @2  40 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  @1  95 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  30  @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Horse  Beans   1  80  (ail  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60   .«  I  75 

The  following  review  of  tbe  bean  market 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  furnished  by  recent  mail, 
is  from  a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted 
being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs: 

Receipts  of  old  State  beans  have  continued  very 
moderate,  and  the  new  crop  is  coming  on  the 
market  slowly;  but  there  has  been  a  fair  crop  of 
the  old  goods  on  hand  here,  and  while  jobbing 
trade  wants  have  seemed  to  be  a  litttle  larger, 
holders  have  met  the  demand  promptly,  even  at  an 
occasional  shading  of  prices.  Export  business  has 
not  been  encouraging,  and  that  is  still  an  unknown 
(actor  in  the  immediate  future  of  the  market. 
During  the  week  there  have  been  occasional  sales 
of  choice  Marrow  at  $1.62*,  but  equally  as  good 
lots  have  sold  at  $1.60,  and  anything  above  the 
latter  figure  is  now  extreme.  Best  marks  of 
Medium  have  jobbed  out  at  $1.20®  1.22*  and  same 
grade  of  Pea  at  $l.l7*<a'  1.30;  there  has  been  no  call 
lor  carload  lots  of  either  anil  any  effort  to  realize 
on  such  would  require  the  acceptance  of  a  lower 


price.  Exporters  had  fair  orders  for  both  old  and 
new  Red  Kidney,  but  there  was  not  freight  ac- 
comodation for  all  the  goods  purchased  and  much 
of  their  stock  is  again  on  tbe  market.  The  sales 
of  choice  old  were  mainly  at  $1.80  f.  o.  b.  A  few 
lots  of  new  Marrow.  Pea  and  Red  Kidney  have  ar- 
rived this  week  but  values  are  not  well  established 
as  yet.  White  Kidney  still  neglected.  Yellow 
Eye  very  dull.  Turtle  Soup  in  very  small  supply. 
Lima  have  moved  only  in  a  small  jobbing  way  and 
the  feeling  is  easy ;  quotable  at  $2.30®2.35.  Green 
peas  held  about  steady  but  trade  is  very  quiet. 
Dried  Peas. 
Not  many  are  arriving  and  market  would 
probably  show  more  firmness  but  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  buyers  in  the  field 
and  there  is  consequently  little  or  no  competi- 
tion in  bids. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  65   @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  35  ®1  45 

Wool. 

Market  is  still  ruling  dull  and  from  same 
causes  as  previously  noted,  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers of  woolens  being  heavily  loaded  with 
foreign  stock  brought  in  before  the  present 
tariff  went  into  effect.  Being  thus  handi- 
capped, one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  country  was  recently  compelled 
to  suspend.  Stocks  in  this  center  are  the  larg- 
est ever  known  at  corresponding  date.  Quota- 
tions remain  as  before,  but  are  based  wholly 
on  asking  rates.  A  shipment  of  16,750  pounds 
scoured  wool  went  forward  via  steamer  and 
Canadian  Pacific  for  Boston. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  (MI6 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  18  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  (a 12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   12  @14 

Kan  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  ®11 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  f 

Hops. 

Owing  to  shortage  in  Germany  and  an  active 
export  demand,  market  has  been  ruling 
strong,  especially  for  choice  to  select  hops, 
these  being  in  most  urgent  request.  Most  of 
the  hops  in  this  State  are  running  only  fair  to 
good,  partly  due  to  lack  of  moisture  in  some 
localities.  Too  early  picking  has  also  been  the 
cause  of  some  lots  provipg  defective.  Many  of 
the  hops  in  Oregon  and  Washingtrn  are  being 
forwarded  East  direct.  The  Oregon  crop,  es- 
timated at  about  60,000  bales,  is  reported  to 
be  in  the  main  exceptionally  fine  this  season. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   11  @14* 

A  New  York  publication,  having  a  high 
reputation  in  hop  matters,  gives  the  following 
review  under  recent  date,  the  advices  coming 
through  by  mail : 

The  position  here  and  elsewhere  has  developed 
very  marked  strength  this  week,  and  the  line  of 
values  has  been  further  advanced.  Brewers  begin 
to  show  a  little  more  interest,  but  they  are  still 
hardly  awake  to  the  conditions  abroad,  and  which 
are  now  so  largely  controlling  the  situation  here. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  at  full  rates,  but  the 
buying  is  very  conservative.  English  advices  have 
continued  firm  and  some  orders  have  come  to 
hand  almost  daily;  these  were  tilled  mainly  with 
new  Pacific  coast  hops  at  17(gil9c  f.  o.  b.  steamer, 
for  prime  to  choice,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  little 
more  was  paid  for  one  or  two  special  lots.  Ship- 
pers have  had  inquiries  for  States  also,  and  find- 
ing so  little  stock  available  on  this  market  they 
have  gone  into  the  interior  and  secured  some 
growths  at  15@16c.  Growers  have  been  indifferent 
about  selling  so  early,  and  the  receipts  are  very 
light  at  all  points.  We  have  revised  our  quota- 
tions to  more  nearly  represent  values,  but  our 
figures  arc  none  too  high  on  tine  goods.  The  quality 
of  the  State  hops  does  not  seem  to  improve  much 
as  we  get  further  into  the  crop,  but  dealers  are 
still  hoping  for  a  better  showing  later.  Samples 
of  the  later  pickings  of  Pacillcs,  especially  from 
Oregon  and  best  sections  of  California,  are  coming 
up  to  the  high  quality  indicated  awhile  ago. 
In  the  '97  hops,  both  State  and  Pacitic  coast,  there 
is  not  much  doing  with  brewers,  but  we  notice  that 
quite  a  quantity  is  still  going  abroad.  Older 
growths  are  slow  but  held  rather  more  confidently. 
Cables  just  to  hand  from  Germany  indicate  pos- 
sibly less  hops  than  previous  low  estimates  with 
the  market  strong  and  still  advancing. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  advanced  figures  recently  established 
for  best  qualities  of  stable  hay  brought  forth 
more  liberal  shipments  the  past  week,  and  the 
market  in  consequence  presented  a  little  eas- 
ier tone,  although  it  could  not  be  termed 
quotably  lower.  Market  closed  firm  for  choice 
stable  "hay.  Alfalfa  hay  is  offering  more 
freely  than  is  warranted  by  the  demand,  and 
market  for  this  variety  is  lacking  in  firmness. 
Straw  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  values  con- 
tinue to  be  well  maintained  at  the  last  quoted 
advance. 

Wheat  14  00@19  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  13  00®  18  00 

Oat  12  CO®  16  00 

Barley,  River  11  00@I2  50 

Timothy  H  00®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  50®12  50 

Compressed  13  00®18  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   50®  75 

llUlls  taAa. 

Bran  is  in  less  excessive  supply  than  for  a 
month  or  more  past  and  market  is  firmer  but 
not  quotably  higher.  Middlings  are  command- 
ing steady  rates.  Prices  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  were  without  appreciable 
change. 

Bran,  ■  ton  13  50®15  00 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50@26  00 

Cornmeal  24  00@24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00@25  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  is  in  slightly  better  supply, 
but  stocks  are  still  to  small  to  admit  of  note- 
worthy wholesale  operations.  Flaxseed  is 
scarce  in  this  center,  and  only  nominal  quota- 
tions are  possible.  Alfalfa  seed  to  the  extent 
of  66,373  pounds  was  forwarded  to  Germany 
via  last  Panama  steamer. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50@4  75 


Mustard,  Wild  Brown   — <a— 

Flax  1  75®2  00 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®2* 

Rape  3  (93* 

Hemp  2^«o3^ 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5X@6J< 

Bass  and  Bagging. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  Grain 
Bags,  either  for  forward  or  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Tendency  is  to  more  firmness,  owing  to 
hardening  of  rates  at  Calcutta,  stiffer 
freights,  and  to  fair  prospects  here  for  coming 
crop.  Quotable  values  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  tbe  market  for  other  bags  remain  un- 
changed. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x96,  spot  5  003— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10  @ — 

Bean  bags   4*@  i% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

There  has  been  a  fair  Eastern  demand  for 
Hides,  but  not  much  doing  on  local  account. 
Pelt  market  was  quiet  and  was  devoid  of 
firmness.  Tallow  was  in  moderate  request  at 
former  range  of  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Hound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  —&  9  —  ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — &  8*  — ®  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  —  St  8 

Light  Cow  Hides.under  50  lbs  — @8*         — @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  8*       — @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9         —  @  8 

Dry  Hides   —  ®15  — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  II  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17         — @  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50»2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00(3)1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   752)1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  GO 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20r<£22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  IS 

Tallow,  good  quality   3}<®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Stocks  and  offerings  continue  of  very  light 
volume,  both  of  Comb  and  Extracted,  and 
market  is  showing  firmness.  Some  Comb  of 
very  superior  quality  has  been  lately  landed 
on  the  market.  Water  White  Extracted  is 
scarce. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  7S< 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6  @  6* 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9*«iu* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm  at  previously  quoted  range  of 
values,  with  stocks  light,  both  here  and  in 
the  interior. 

Fair  to  choice,  ft  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  has  been  commanding  moderately  firm 
prices,  with  offerings  by  no  means  excessive, 
especially  of  best  qualities.  Mutton  sold  at 
about  the  same  range  as  last  quoted,  with 
a  rather  firm  tone  to  the  market.  Hog  mar- 
ket was  slightly  firmer  for  best  qualities, 
quotable  prices  averaging  higher  than 

a  week  ago,  but  packers  did  not  take  bold 
freely  at  top  figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6  @  5* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6*c;  wethers   6*®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @  4^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3*®  3\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   4   ®  4* 

Hogs,  feeders   3  ®  3M 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *\@  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  fUb   6  ®  6* 

Lamb,  Spring,  ft  lb    7*®  8 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  were  of  much 
the  same  liberal  proportions  as  previous  week, 
but  there  were  no  heavy  supplies  of  home 
product.  On  most  kinds  values  were  tolerably 
well  sustained.  Large  and  fat  Hens  and 
small  to  medium  size  BroHers  were  in  fair  re- 
quest. Turkeys  were  in  increased  receipt 
and  did  not  sell  to  as  good  advantage  as  pre- 
ceding week. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb  14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  15  ®  17 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  4  00@5  511 

Roosters,  old  4  25®4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50®5  50 

Fryers  4  O0®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  0n®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  4  00@5  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  00 

Geese,  ft  pair  l  25® l  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  25®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Batter. 

Market  is  less  buoyant  in  tone  than  for  pre- 
ceding week.  With  green  feed  fairly  started 
and  cows  coming  in  fresh,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect for  a  liberal  increase  in  the  production  of 
butter  at  an  early  day.  It  will  be  several 
months,  however,  before  there  will  be  any 
special  accumulations  of  strictly  high  grade 
butter.  Values  on  faultless  qualities  are  be- 
ing fairly  well  maintained  at  last  quoted  ad- 
vance, but  for  the  more  ordinary  grades  the 
market  is  slow  and  weak. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb   29  @— 

Creamery  firsts   28  ®— 

Creamery  seconds  27  0 — 

Dairy  select  26  ®JJ 

Dairy  seconds  19  023 

Dairy,  sofv  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  M  @15 
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Creamery  In  tubs  20  @21 

Pickled  Roll  20  @21 

Ftrkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Choice  to  fancy  mild  new  is  offering  spar- 
ingly, and  such  is  continuing  to  command  good 
figures,  the  range  of  values  remaining  practic- 
ally the  same  as  for  some  weeks  past.  Favor- 
ite marks  are  selling  in  a  small  way  above 
quotations.  Common  grades  are  steadily  held, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  not  brisk. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  HV4@ — 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Cal  lfornt  a  Cheddar  10  @  1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  wy^lZy, 

Eggs. 

Market  is  presenting  an  easier  tone,  even 
for  select  qualities,  as  weather  and  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  hens  laying  more 
freely  at  an  early  day.  The  rather  high 
prices  lately  current  for  fancy  fresh  caused 
the  demand  to  be  greatly  restricted.  Eastern 
and  local  cold  storage  eggs  are  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, and  market  for  these  is  weak,  holders 
being  anxious  to  unload. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 34  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .30  ®32yt 

California,  good  to  choice  store  19  @24 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  17  @22y, 

Vegetables. 
Onions  were  in  liberal  supply,  with  ship- 
ping demand  less  active  than  earlier  in  the 
season  and  values  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  market  for  other 
vegetables  in  season  was  rather  more  favor- 
able to  the  selling  interest  than  otherwise, 
although  there  were  no  radical  changes  in 
quotable  rates. 

Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  f,  box   — @  — 

Asparagus,  common  to  fair,  f>  box   — @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  V>   W%@  2y3 

Beans,  Lima,  $  sack   50®  1  00 

Beans,  Refuge,  ■$  to   — @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  to   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,     sack   — @  — 

Corn,  Alameda,  f,  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50®  75 

Cucumbers,  K>  small  box   35®  50 

Egg  Plant,  f,  large  box   40®  60 

Garlic,  *  to   2®  2>/a 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f,  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40®  60 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   40®  50 

Onions,  New  Red   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   3®  3</, 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  If!  large  box   40®  60 

Pickles,  No.  1,     cental   — ®  — 

Pickles,  No.  2,  <jf*  cental   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  q>  box    — @  — 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  fl  bx    — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ^*  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  <p  large  box.    ..     40®  50 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box   40®  65 

Tomatoes,     small  box   35®  50 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  liberally  supplied  with  common 
qualities,  but  prices  did  not  rule  materially 
lower  than  for  some  weeks  preceding.  Choice 
to  select  were  not  in  excessive  stock  and  sold 
as  a  rule  to  fairly  good  advantage.  Most  of 
the  best  potatoes  now  coming  forward  are 
from  Oregon. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  $  ctl  — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   85@1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   85@1  10 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   60®  75 

Sweet  River,  $  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Merced  1  25®  — 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
Market  was  more  lightly  stocked  with  fresh 
fruit  this  week  than  for  many  months.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  variety  as  well  as  in  quan- 
tity, the  most  pronounced  decrease  being  in 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Figs  and  Berries. 
There  were  fairly  liberal  stocks  of  Apples, 
especially  of  other  than  choice  to  select.  A 
few  Apples  of  very  superior  quality  brought 
$1.15@t.25  per  box,  but  sales  over  $1  were  the 
exception  and  the  latter  figure  was  about  tbc 
utmost  warranted  as  a  quotation.  Grapes  are 
showing  serious  damage  from  the  early  rains, 
and  market  for  sound  and  desirable  stock  of 
both  Table  and  Wine  varieties  is  firm  and 
higher.  Grapes  which  have  been  seriously 
damaged  are  going  at  reduced  figures,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  a  materially  wider  range 
of  values  than  for  some  time  past.  Peaches 
were  in  light  receipt  and  were  mostly  Clings, 
prices  for  which  remained  without  radical 
change.  Pears  now  offering  are  mainly  late 
varieties,  and  few  of  these  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  command  what  could  be  termed 
stiff  figures.  Plums  and  Prunes  are  making 
a  rather  limited  display  and  choice  are  bring- 
ing tolerably  good  prices,  but  the  demand  is 
not  extensive.  Berries  are  arriving  very 
sparingly,  and  will  likely  be  in  more  limited 
receipt  in  the  near  future,  but  with  demand 
mostly  on  canning  account  values  kept  at  a 
low  range.  Watermelons,  Cantaloupes  and 
Nutmegs  were  not  in  great  favor  with  con- 
sumers, and  the  market  steadily  tended  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  60-ft.  box   1  00®  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  60-ft.  box  . . .     75®  90 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  60-lb.  box          35®  60 

Blackberries,  $  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Cantaloupes,     crate   30®  75 

Currants,  f,  chest   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   40®  65 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   35®  60 

Gooseberries,  If*  lb   — @  — 

Gooseberries.  English,  f,  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,     crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,     crate   60®  85 

Grapes.  White,  ^  crate   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,     box  and  crate..    30®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ^  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Tokay,  %l  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,     ton  14  00@17  50 

Grapes,  Mission,  <p  ton  12  00@14  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  $  box   — @  — 

Nectarines,  White  f,  box   — ®  — 


Nutmeg  Melon,  $  box   25®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  ^  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Pears,  other  varieties,  ifr  large  box   50®  1  00 

Pomegranates,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest   7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   2  00®  3  50 

Peaches,  ^  box   40®  75 

Plums,  as  to  size,  $  box   35®  75 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   —  @  — 

Prunes,  $  box  or  crate   40®  85 

Raspberries,  $  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Raspberries,  ^  crate   —  ®  — 

Watermelons,  per  100   8  00@17  00 

Whortleberries,  3  lb   6®  8 

Dried  Fruits. 
Market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  has 
not  shown  much  activity  during  the  week  un- 
der review.  There  has  been  a  fair  business 
on  local  account,  but  very  little  movement 
Eastward  from  this  center.  Eastern  dealers 
are  holding  off  the  market,  so  far  as  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  tree  fruit  are  concerned,  es- 
pecially Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums.  They 
may  find  later  on  that  they  have  procrasti- 
nated too  long,  as  stocks  are  by  no  means 
heavy,  and  the  limited  local  and  territorial 
demand  is  making  considerable  impression 
upon  supplies.  There  are  no  quotable  changes 
to  record  in  values,  but  for  other  than  Apri- 
cots, Nectarines  and  Large  Prunes,  the  mar- 
ket is  lacking  in  firmness,  and  under  selling 
pressure  existing  values  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Both  Prunes  and  late  Peaches  have 
been  damaged  seriously  by  early  rains,  Prunes 
suffering  the  most.  Prospects  are  favorable 
for  prices  hardening  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
dried  fruit  later  in  the  season,  as  the  Eastern 
markets  are  very  lightly  stocked,  and  when 
Eastern  buyers  again  enter  the  field,  they 
will  be  apt  to  find  the  situation  less  in  their 
favor  than  it  was  earlier  or  is  at  this  date. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12V4@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  V/t 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  @  Syt 

Nectarines,  White   7  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  Red   7  @  7y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  7y, 

Peaches,  UDpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8(4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  <S)  9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  by,®  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5   @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6%@  7 

50— 60's   b'4®  6 

60— 70's   3*4®  4 

70— 80's   3H@  3H 

80— 90'S   3   @  314 

90— 100's   2%®— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  Ha 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3yt®  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3)4®  3)4 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4   @  4y, 

Apples,  quartered   4K@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   5   @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6y, 

Plums,  unpltted   1   @  1% 

Advices  of  recent  date  by  mail  from  New 
York  give  the  following  review  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  the  East: 

Receipt  of  new  evaporated  apples  continue  to 
increase  but  fruit  shows  no  improvement  in  quality 
and  with  buyers  showing  little  interest,  market 
is  weak  and  lower;  some  choice  have  worked  out 
in  a  small  way  at  7%@8c,  but  average  best  offer- 
ings have  not  exceeded  ?®7V4c  with  many  selling 
down  to  6(ni6Hc,  and  some  damp  and  poor  stock  is 
obtainable  as  low  as  5c.  Prime  wood-dried  for 
October  and  November  delivery  are  obtainable  at 
7c  and  wire-dried  6%c.  Sun-dried  apples  are  in 
light  supply  and  with  a  fair  demand  market  rules 
Arm  at  about  late  prices.  Chops  show  a  wide 
range  in  quality ;  spot  goods  in  bags  are  obtain- 
able as  low  as  l%®2c,  though  choice  heavy  packed 
barrels  would  command  2]4@2%c:  sales  for  later 
delivery  are  reported  at  2H@2%c,  rarely  higher. 
Cores  and  skins  continue  dull  and  weak  at  \%@ 
2c  for  spot  goods;  stock  is  offering  for  later  deliv- 
ery at  1%  with  \%c  bid.  Raspberries  have  had 
less  attention  and  feeling  slightly  easier  at  the 
close  though  price  shows  no  change.  Blackberries 
have  weakened  about  V4c  under  liberal  offerings, 
though  some  stock  is  still  held  above4V$c.  Huckle- 
berries are  scarce  and  higher.  Not  much  doing  in 
cherries.   California  fruit  firm. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16tf 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   6y,@ll 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @  0 

Raising. 

The  market  is  strong  and  tending  upward. 
It  is  reported  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
will  on  the  15th  advance  the  price  lc  per  lb. 
on  all  Raisins  except  clusters.  There  will  be 
a  heavy  shortage  in  the  crop  on  account  of 
damage  from  early  rains.  The  Association  is 
being  kept  very  busy  making  shipments  con- 
tracted for  delivery  in  early  October  at  cur- 
rent figures.  Unfavorable  weather  for  curing 
has  retarded  the  movement. 

F.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   120(8)  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  05®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  ft  i%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  25£®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3V4@  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4Vi@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3H@  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  offering  within  range  of  75c@$2 
per  box,  as  to  kind  and  quality,  but  demand 
for  them  is  insignificant.  Lemons  remain 
without  quotable  change.  Supplies  are  of  fair 
volume  and  demand  is  not  very  brisk.  Limes 
were  out  of  stock,  but  are  again  offering  and 
at  old  figures. 

Oranges— Navel  ¥  box   — ®  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — ®  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f*  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 


Nats. 

Almond  market  is  lightly  supplied  and  is 
against  buyers.  Walnuts  of  new  crop  are  be- 
ginning to  move  outward.  Prices  are  without 
change.  Peanuts  are  quiet  but  steady.  New 
Chestnuts,  California  product,  are  offering  at 
12%@15c  per  lb. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  13  @15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @  iy% 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  12!4@15 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  is  showing  a  decidedly  better 
tone.  Recent  rains  have  seriously  damaged 
the  crop  of  wine  grapes,  and  it  is  now  thought 
the  yield  will  not  be  much  over  one-third  of 
early  estimates.  Prospects  are  that  the  mar- 
ket for  1898  claret  will  open  at  about  12%cper 
gallon  wholesale,  with  proportionately  higher 
figures  for  selections.  Prices  now  ruling  for 
grapes  will  not  justify  lower  prices. 


Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   62 

Wheat.ctls   67, 

Barley,  ctls  35 

Oats,  ctls   44 

Corn,  ctls   3 

Rye,  ctls   3 

Beans,  sks   11 

Potatoes,  sks   23 

Onions,  sks   4 

Hay,  tons   3 

Wool,  bales   1. 

Hops,  bales  


791 

230 
,971 
,450 
,605 
,380 
,722 
,069 
,954 
,064 
227 
559 


1,229,991 
907,306 
455,028 
204,790 
42,255 
9,055 
89,571 
296,274 
68,206 
58  807 
18,734 
3,844 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks    90,852 

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls   140 

Oats,  ctls   201 

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   400 

Hay,  bales   5,619 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts  124,733 

Honey,  cases   33 

Potatoes,  pkgs   515 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 

865,600 
504,843 
70,719 
7,122 
4,716 
42,911 
18,475 
587,901 
502,270 
2,698 
13,652 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

1,027,968 
3,179,443 
1,755,125 
7,100 
11,038 
116,103 
23,502 
494,100 
136,165 
2,984 
38,739 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  Oct.  12.— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  steady.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ^  ft.;  prime  wire  tray,  814c;  wood 
dried  prime,  8%@9c;  choice,  9c;  fancy,  9V4c. 
Prunes,  i®%ytc  ft.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


New  York,  Oct.  7  —Fourteen  cars  of  California 
fruit  were  sold  to-day  as  follows:  Grapes — Tokay, 
45c@$1.65,  average,  86c;  Muscat,  63c:  Malaga,  55c@ 
$1.20,  average,  86c;  Cornichon,  $1  15@1  35,  average, 
$3.15.  Pears— Bartlett,  $1.75(5)3.60.  average,  $2.90; 
half  boxes,  $1.60.  Peaches— Salway,  50®70c,  aver- 
age, 53c;  Levi  Cling,  51c.  Prunes— Italian,  $1@1.15, 
average,  $1.03:  Silver,  70c@$l.45,  average,  85c. 
Another  lot  sold  as  follows :  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.60 
©3.45  $  box;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  $2.20.  Grapes- 
Tokay,  85c@$1.75  single  crate;  Muscat,  55c@$l. 20; 
Cornechons,  85c@$1.15,  Black  Morocco,  70c@$l; 
Malaga,  90c.  Peaches— Salway,  95c@$1.10  box; 
George's  Lates  and  Bilyeaus,  55c. 

Chicago,  Oct.  7.— California  fruit  sold  here  to- 
day as  follows:  Grapes—  Tokay,  $2.35  f,  double 
crate  and  50c@l  60  3  single  crate;  Rose  de  Peru, 
55c.  Peaches— Salway,  35@75c  %>  box;  George's 
Lates,  35®65c.  Six  cars  of  another  lot  sold  as  fol- 
lows: Grapes  —  Cornicheon,  90c;  Tokay.  $1.15. 
Peaches— Salway,  60c;  Levi  Cling,  83c.  Pears- 
Louis  Bon,  $1.15. 

New  York.  Oct.  10.— California  fruit  sold  to-day 
as  follows:  Pears— Bartletts,  $4  f.  box  and  $1.60 $ 
half-box.  Grapes— Tokays,  $210  double  csate  and 
50c@$1.60  f,  single  crate;  Black  Morocco,  $1.20; 
Cornechon,  $1.15;  Muscats,  45c@$l.l0;  Rose  de 
Peru,  35c.  Peaches— Salways,  60@$1.65  $  box; 
Mitchell  Clings,  65c. 

Chicago,  Oct.  10.— California  fruit  was  sold  to- 
day as  follows:  Grapes  —  $2.40@2.85  f,  double 
crate  and  $1.10^)1.50  single  crate;  Cornechons, 
$1.60;  Muscats,  $1.15.  Pears— Winter  Nellis,  $1.95 
^4  box.    Peaches— Salways,  50@80c  $  box. 

Another  lot  brought  these  prices:  Grapes — To- 
kay, 90c®$1.45,  average  $1.26;  Malagas,  $1.30. 
Prunes  —  95cf"'$l. 05;  German,  $1.05;  Hungarian, 
$1.11;  Silver,  $1.06.  Peaches— Lemon  Cling,  60c. 
Pears  —  Beurre  Anjou,  $2.52;  Clairgeau,  $2.27; 
Howell,  $2.44.    Six  cars  were  sold. 

New  York,  Oct.  to.— Porter  Bros.  Company's 
sales  or  California  fruit  were  as  follows:  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $4  per  box  and  $1.60  per  half  box.  Grapes 
—Tokay,  $2.10  double  crate  and  50c@$1.60  single 
crate;  Black  Morocco,  $1.20;  Cornechon,  $1.15; 
Muscat,  45c®$1.10  Rose  de  Peru  35c.  Peaches— 
Salway,  60c®$1.05  box;  Mitchell  Cling  65c. 

Chicago,  Oct.  10.— Porter  Bros.  Company's  sales 
of  California  fruit  were  as  follows:  Grapes  — 
Tokay,    $2.40®2.85   double   crate    and  $1.10@1.50 


single  crate;  Cornechon,  $1.60;Muscat  $1.15.  Pears 
—Winter  Nelis,  $1.95.   Peaches— Salway,  50@80c. 

Chicago,  Oct.  10.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  as  follows:  Grapes— Tokays,  95c 
@$1.45,  average,  $1.26;  Malaga,  $1.30.  Prunes- 
Italian,  95c(f«$l.05;  German,  $1.05;  Hungarian, 
$1.11;  Silver  $1.06.  Peaches— Lemon  Cling,  60c. 
Pears— Beurre  Anjou,  $2.52;  Clairgeau,  $.27;  How- 
ell, $2.64.   Six  cars  sold. 


H.  H.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  an- 
nounce their  dehorner  for  sale  by  adv.  in  this 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Cattle  owners  should  note  the  adv.  of 
Leavitt  Mfg.  Co.'s  dehorner  in  our  columns. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

■fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


TBS 


That 

represents  the 
,  labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  ANO  AIL 

OHIO; 

■  FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  ANol 

,  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

iarc  the  KtroiigeBt  most  durable,  largest  capa- 
city machines  made.    This  new  Traveling  Feed 

■  J    i?  remove»  every  clement  of  danger  fromi 

■  feeding.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms. J 
I  Capacity— inst  as  much  as  you  can  get 
J  to  the  machine.   Will  elevate  the  feed 
I  toany  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
I  BOOK  OH  SILAGE"  sent  to  all  Inquirers. 

THE  SILVER  MFG  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


n 

laaas 


PRICE,  S3  50.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

HOOK. E  R   <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco 

Laxton's  Noblc^i^^ 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble  "  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 
Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.   In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "  Noble  "  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young:,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629    Anaheim.  Orange  Co  ,  Cal. 


Elegant  Sewing 


_  Get  tho 

best.  Atfactory  prices.  Warranted 
10  years ;  all  attachments  for  fancy 
work.  No  money  in  advance. 
FREE  80  day  trial.  The  Elegant 
Alvahs,  $19.50  to  $24.50;  regular  price, 
$60  to  $100.  The  Handsome,  Durable 
Argylen,  $16.50  to  $19.50;  regular  price, 
$10  to  $60.   The  Singer  Models,  $8.25. 

Send  for  large  catalogue  before  you 
buy,  and  save  money.  Address 


E.  B.  Ely  Mfg.  Co..  391  State  ft.,  Chicago,  111. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

aTRADE  MA 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STR0NG&CQ.33Q  MARKETS! 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  mARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAN  DER  KAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  Call tornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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The  Wine  Crop  of  1898. 

"  The  vintage  of  '98  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  State,"  said  W.  J.  Hotch- 
kiss,  secretary  of  the  Wine  Makers' 
Croporation,  to  the  Call.  "Our  advices 
indicate  that  the  yield  of  dry  wines  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000,000  gal- 
lons, as  against  27,000,000  last  year. 
Sweet  wines  will  show  about  one-half 
the  product  of  last  year. 

"The  falling  off  in  the  production  is 
particularly  marked  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  We  estimate  the  output  at  30 
per  cent  of  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  extreme  drought  and  the 
overproduction  of  last  year.  Usually 
this  district  is  one  of  the  great  pro- 
ducers. Climatic  conditions  were  ex- 
tremely unusual  this  year.  For  in- 
stance, while  Santa  Clara  has  yielded 
such  a  poor  crop,  owing  largely  to  the 
lack  of  rain,  Sonoma  had  good  treat- 
ment from  the  weather  clerk,  and  the 
result  is  a  comparatively  heavy  yield. 
In  respect  to  quality  we  feel  confident 
that  this  vintage  will  be  one  of  the  best 
that  famous  old  section  has  ever  pro- 
duced. At  the  same  time  the  crop 
will  be  only  about  45  per  cent  of  that 
of  '97. 

"In  the  Livermore  district  we  esti- 
mate the  yield  at  about  400,000  gallons, 
as  against  1,500,000  last  year.  Napa 
makes  a  poorer  showing.  This  vint- 
age aggregates  about  500,000  gallons, 
as  compared  with  about  3,000,000  in 
'97.  Aside  from  the  Sonoma  county 
wine  the  quality,  owing  to  the  poor 
development  of  the  grapes,  will  not  be 
what  was  expected  or  desired.  That 
is,  it  will  not  be  as  full-bodied  as  the 
average  product.  At  the  same  time 
its  other  qualities  can  be  satisfactory. 

"These  facts  have  a  great  bearing 
on  the  prospective  crop  of  '99.  The  dry 
weather  has  prevented  the  proper 
growth  of  the  shoots,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  a  good  crop  next 
year,  and  furthermore,  phylloxera  is 
now  in  every  district.  We  therefore 
look  for  a  reduced  yield  in  '99. 

"  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  story, 
but  it  is  a  case  in  which  good  comes 
out  of  evil. 

"The  stocks  of  wine  in  the  State  do 
not  aggregate  over  16,000,000  gallons, 
and,  while  the  production  for  the  time 
being  is  decreasing,  the  consumption 
is  increasing  largely.  The  proof  of  this 
statement  is  shown  in  the  New  Orleans 
market.  Last  spring  we  went  into 
that  field  and  made  arrangements  to 
sell  direct  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  result  is  that  whereas  the  average 
annual  consumption  there  was  4,000,- 
000  gallons,  the  sales  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August  were  2,300,- 
000  gallons.  This  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease, and  the  promise  is  for  a  still 
greater  demand.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  remarked  that  within  the  past  few 
days  the  prices  in  that  market  have 
advanced  5  cents  per  gallon. 

"The  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  before  another 
large  crop  can  be  produced  and  made 
marketable,  this  16,000,000  of  stock 
will  have  gone  into  consumption.  With 
the  existing  growing  demand  prices 
must  necessarily  advance,  and  good 
figures  should  be  obtained  for  the  '98 
crop." 

The  largest  tin  plate  establishment 
in  the  world  is  about  to  be  moved  from 
Wales  to  the  United  States.  Importa- 
tions of  tin  plate  have  declined  from 
$22,000,000  to  $4,000,000  last  year. 

A  oood  average  is  generally  a  cred- 
itable performance  ;  but  too  tight  at 
one  end,  and  too  slack  at  the  other, 
will  not  do  for  a  machine  fit. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  or  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheynky  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  tirm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed    in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
j^— "\  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

tUf^f  Notary  Public. 

ll  ill's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


•PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES" 
THAT  ARE 
MAKING  HISTORY 


An  important  department  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  a  weekly  magazine 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1728. 

It  will  give  the  story  of  important  current  events  the  world  over  in  a  condensed  form.  It  will  explain  and 
interpret;  it  will  throw  light  on  many  puzzling  questions,  on  the  meaning  and  relations  of  events  that 
come  to  the  general  reader.  The  newspapers  do  not  usually  tell  the  be),inninKS  of  national  and  inter- 
national troubles — there  are  usually  "missing  links  "  in  their  story.    These  lapses  the  Post  will  fill  ouL 


"SPIRITED  A  strong  editorial  page. 
REMARKS  "  There  are  not  many  of  them 
in  the  country — clever,  vigor- 
ous, striking  editorials  from  an  individual  point 
of  view.  The  best  writers  have  been  secured 
to  write  regularly  for  the  Post  editorial  page, 
which  will  be  made  one  of  its  strongest  features. 


J*  Jt 


SHORT  STORIES 
AND  SKETCHES 


Nearly  one-half  of  each 
issue  of  the  Post  will  be 
given  to  fiction.  The 
stories  will  be  selected  wholly  for  their  interest, 
variety  and  literary  value,  and  not  because  of 
the  name  or  fame  of  the  author.  Every  story 
will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  Post's  artists. 


j& 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  it  is  To-day 

A  good  magazine  is  a  good  newspaper  in  a  dress  suit.  It  should  have  all  the  brightness,  interest, 
enterprise  and  variety  of  the  newspaper,  with  the  dignity,  refinement  and  poise  of  the  magazine. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  oldest  periodical  in  America,  is  a  high-grade  illustrated  weekly 
magazine,  equal  in  tone  and  character  to  the  best  of  the  monthlies. 


IT  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON 
TRIAL,  FROM  NOW  TO  JANUARY  1,  1899, 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONLY  TEN  CENTS 
(The  Regular  Subscription  Price  is  $2.50  per  Year) 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


P. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  37,  1898. 

811,311.— Hoisting  Machine— H  C.  Behr,  S.  F. 
611,373  — Wrapping   Paper— Blackmail,  Cone  & 
Neill,  S.  F. 

611,349  — Plows— Borge  &  Clary,  Newman,  Cal 
611,370.— Cooking   Utensii.   Supporter— L. 
Craig,  S.  F. 

611.313.— Ring  Twine  Cutter-J.  Crandall,  West- 
port,  Cal. 

611,564.—  Spoke  Grip— J.  M.  Crump,  South  Prairie. 
Wash. 

611,427.— Hame  Titc;  Fastener— S.  B.  Davis,  Stock- 
ton. Cal. 

611.487— Chain  Phopellor  —  W.  Dodge,  Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

611,407.— Steam  Boiler— P.  F.  Dundon,  S.  F. 
611,409.— Carbon  Film— C.  Gitchell,  S.  F. 
61 1,250. — Glove — H.  L.  Heath,  S.  F. 
611,379.— Type  Writer— M.  Higuchi,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

611,593.— Closing  Shot  Holes  in  Ships— I.  Mac- 
Donald,  S.  F. 

611,330.— Can  Soldering  Machine— E.  Manula, 
Astoria,  Or. 

611,369.— Scissor  Sharpener— J.  S.  Shaffer,  Tut- 

tletown,  Cal. 
611,339.— Tire  Inflater—  C.  A.  Shoptaugh,  S.  F. 

Noti.  -Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  StrongiCo.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


—The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  will  light  its  lim- 
ited train  running  between  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  2245  miles,  with  electricity 
evolved  from  the  friction  of  the  car  axles. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work; ' 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation, 1 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ! 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  PaclBo  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  adviee  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 
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[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE   PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  SAN   FRANCISCO.  ] 

<*  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST,  e^no  


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  Connty   State  of. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  

Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Csual  Rainfall  ?    

About  What  Is  the  Klevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  In  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  In  Vegetable  Growing  ?  
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&  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers. 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 
For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden .  . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden :  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7._The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables," 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  information 
necessary  for  this  effort,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear 
from  the  young  people  by  letter  when- 
ever they  need  special  advice  about 
their  work  and  to  help  them  to  meet 
any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  en- 
counter. 

Herewith  appears  the  form  of  mak- 
ing entry  for  this  competition.  We 
are  desirous  of  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  villages,  subur- 
ban towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
to  undertake  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  in  connection  with 
the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of 


practical  vegetable  growing  which  will 
demonstrate  what  earnest  young  people 
can  do  in  California  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  young  readers  immediately 
upon  this  proposition. 


On  the  Garden  Bench. 


Those  Frost  Dates. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  filling  an  entry 
blank  for  the  "Rural  Press  Garden 
Contest,"  and  you  said  if  we  had  any 
trouble  we  could  write  to  you.  Do  we 
have  to  answer  all  the  questions  ?  I 
can't  find  out  about  the  first  and  last 
frosts  here.  Some  people  say  we  don't 
have  any  at  all  in  the  fall  and  not  much 
in  the  winter  ?  How  can  I  fill  my 
blank  ? — Contestant,  Alameda  Co. 

It  is  not  essential  that  you  should 
answer  all  the  questions.  If  you  can- 
not answer  some  of  them  just  say  so  on 
the  blank.  We  want  to  know  as  much 
as  we  can  about  the  conditions  under 
which  each  contestant  is  working,  and, 
besides  that,  we  want  all  the  facts  we 
can  get  about  elevation,  kind  of  soil, 
rainfall  and  frost  from  as  many  locali- 
ties as  possible  to  increase  our  own 
knowledge.  Your  place  is  evidently  at 
a  little  elevation  in  southern  Alameda 
county  in  what  is  called  the  thermal 
belt,  where  frost  is  rare  and  where  all- 
the-year  gardening  is  easy  enough  if 
you  have  water  for  summer.  We  hope 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  dates  when  frosts  are  expected  in 
the  different  places.  The  Weather 
Bureau  has  no  satisfactory  account  of 
this  because  their  observers  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  it  until  recently. 
Some  places  report  no  killing  frosts  at 
all,  but  gardeners  know  very  well  about 
what  date  will  do  for  tender  plants  and 
do  not  plant  until  then.  Let  each  con- 
testant answer  what  questions  he  can 
and  let  the  others  go. 

Help  in  the  Contending  Gardens. 

To  the  Editor: — You  include  girls 
and  boys  among  those  who  can  compete 
for  the  garden  prizes.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  expect  each  contestant  to 
do  all  the  work  or  not.  Will  you  please 
say  something  about  that.  I  think  I 
could  compete,  for  I  like  gardening, 
but  I  could  not  do  the  rough  work, 
such  as  digging  the  whole  garden.  Can 
I  get  help  or  not  ? — Ella,  Santa  Rosa. 

We  did  not  make  any  condition  on 
that  point  because  we  knew  some  one 
would  ask  about  it  and  then  we  could 
hand  down  a  decision,  as  the  judges  do. 
We  do  not  require  that  contestants 


should  do  all  their  own  work;  but  if 
they  get  help,  two  conditions  must  be 
observed:  First,  only  unskilled  labor 
must  be  employed;  second,  the  cost 
must  be  deducted  from  the  total  valua- 
tion of  the  produce.  You  can  get  all 
the  information  and  advice  you  desire 
from  any  source,  from  men,  women, 
books,  etc.;  but  you  must  make  de- 
cisions and  lay  out  work  yourself.  You 
must  not  employ  a  professional  gar- 
dener and  let  him  grow  your  things 
with  his  knowledge.  We  want  you  to 
do  the  head  work;  you  can  get  help  on 
the  heavier  hand  work,  but  your  enter- 
prise must  pay  for  it.  You  can  get 
advances  from  parents  or  friends  to 
meet  the  cost  of  starting,  but  the  gar- 
den must  pay  the  bills.  We  cannot 
have  a  prize  garden  with  a  sheriff's  at- 
tachment on  it.  We  hope  to  teach  our 
young  folks  a  little  business  as  well  as 
a  little  gardening  by  this  contest.  You 
may  use  borrowed  capital  and  you  may 
employ  labor,  but  the  valuation  account 
must  pay  principal,  interest  and  wages. 
If  you  manage  well  you  will  have  a 
large  surplus  in  this  case. 

Walks  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor: — If  I  take  a  garden 
of  5000  square  feet,  say  100x50  feet, 
must  I  take  some  of  that  to  make  the 
walks  or  can  I  measure  the  beds  and 
not  include  the  walks  ? — Johnnie,  Menlo 
Park. 

We  shall  have  to  rule  that  the  area, 
including  the  walks,  shall  not  be  over 
5000  square  feet.  You  can  have  any 
width  of  walks  you  desire  around  the 
outer  edges  of  the  area  and  not  include 
them,  but  inside  that  area  we  cannot 
discount  space  for  walks.  We  would 
not  have  any  permanent  walks  at  all 
inside.  We  would  work  the  whole 
ground  and  use  the  proper  spacing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  vegetables  for  such 
travel  as  needs  be  done,  and  the  less  the 
better,  except  for  actual  working. 
You  must  try  and  make  all  the  space 
count  and  keep  it  counting  by -having 
your  plans  laid  to  put  in  something  in 
the  place  of  what  is  taken  off,  just  as 
the  market  gardeners  do.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  regulation  as  to  shape  of 
the  area.  Some  may  have  to  use  space 
between  young  fruit  trees  and  they  can 
lay  out  10  feet  wide  and  500  feet  long 
if  they  wish.  There  are  evident  ad- 
vantages in  working  in  long  rows,  but 
we  would  prefer  a  piece  with  the  length 
about  three    times    the    width — say 


40x125  for  a  500-foot  garden.  Each 
contestant  must  decide  upon  his  own 
shape,  according  to  his  own  taste  or 
circumstances. 


Garden  Diary. 

To  the  Editor: — You  say  we  can  ask 
you  questions,  so  here  goes.  What 
kind  of  a  diary  do  you  want  us  to  keep  ? 
My  sister  says  I  must  have  Russia 
leather  cover  with  a  whole  page  to  each 
day,  so  I  will  have  plenty  of  room  for 
all  the  work  I  do;  but  I  think  she  is 
joshing.  But  what  bothers  me  is  that, 
as  one  diary  will  end  in  December,  I 
will  have  to  start  another  for  January 
to  September.  How  doyou  fix  that  ? — 
Samson  Schley  Dewey,  San  Jose. 

We  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dated  diaries,  though  they  can  be 
used.  We  would  take  an  ordinary 
school  note- book  with  paper  that  will 
take  ink  and  open  at  the  end,  as  it  is 
easier  to  write  in  them.  Paste  on  the 
cover  a  small  1898  calendar  now,  and 
then  paste  on  one  for  1899  when  it 
comes  out.  Write  only  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  Put  in  the  date  of  each  day 
that  you  do  something  in  the  garden 
and  let  the  other  days  go.  If  this  is 
neatly  kept,  and  the  facts  put  down 
which  are  asked  for  in  the  "  condi- 
tions "  of  competition,  it  will  satisfy  us. 


Vermin  Vanquished. 

The  vermin  destroying  and  wood  preserv- 
ing compound,  "Carbolineum  Avenarius," 
commends  itself  to  all  poultry  and  stock 
people  who  wish  to  make  a  good  fall  cleanup 
of  their  premises  and  apply  a  repellant  and 
disinfectant.  It  is  a  good  thing,  now  that  the 
rains  have  come,  to  thoroughly  brush  down 
and  clean  out  the  dust,  vermin  and  disease 
germs  which  have  accumulated  during  the 
long  dry  season  and  give  the  premises  a  good 
coat  of  this  paint,  which  has  been  especially 
designed  to  secure  purification.  Mice,  rats, 
etc.,  will  not  gnaw  wood  painted  with  "Car- 
bolineum Avenarius,"  and  a  coating  applied 
to  beehives  will  keep  ants  away.  It  can  be 
procured  through  local  dealers  or  direct  from 
Mohns  &  Kal  ten  bach,  29  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 


How  to  Win  Wealth. 

There  are  a  variety  of  methods  by  which 
all  who  have  courage  may  secure  wealth.  One 
plan  is  to  stop  a  train  and  politely  ask  for  the 
treasure  box.  The  best  and  safest  way  is  to 
buy  your  new  material  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket for  cash,  then  sell  at  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  R.  T.  Wilson  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  informs 
us  that  he  is  overstocked  with  tanks,  wind- 
mills and  pumps.  He  is  quoting  prices  that 
will  put  money  in  your  pocket.  A  lot  of  odd 
sized  tanks  on  hand  that  must  go.  Write  him 
for  prices  and  be  convinced  of  the  above  facts. 


DESTROY  YELLOW  JACKETS. 


A  Sure,  Simple  and  Cheap  Way  to  Exterminate 
"Yellow  Jackets"  without  Poison  or  Fire. 

Convenient  and  satisfactory  in  every  instance. 
Full  particulars  and  instructions  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  81. 

CHAS.  G.  AMMON,  China  Flat,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 
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The  Farmer's  Day  at  Hand. 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  con- 
cerning the  immediate  outlook  for  the 
farmer.  Every  indication  is  that 
prices  are  going  to  be  fair  and  the 
profits  from  agriculture  such  as  to 
make  farming  a  lucrative  occupation. 
The  years  just  past  have  been  such  as 
to  try  the  skill  of  the  farmers,  and 
those  who  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  modern  methods  and  machinery  have 
had  a  hard  time  indeed. 

We  do  not  expect  to  have  universal 
agreement  as  to  the  return  of  good 
times.  When  times  get  so  good  that 
no  one  will  complain  that  farming  does 
not  pay  the  millenium  will  have  ar- 
rived. The  average  farmer  does  not 
make  money  in  the  best  years.  The 
average  crop  of  corn  in  this  country  is 
only  twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  average  crop  of  wheat  one-half 
this.  The  average  cow  makes  less 
than  100  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year, 
and  the  average  hen  lays  but  three 
dozen  eggs  in  ten  months,  and  all  of 
these  at  a  time  when  prices  are  lowest. 

These  returns  are  not  such  as  to 
insure  a  profit  when  prices  are  at  their 
highest.  Below  the  average  produc- 
tion there  are  many  who  must  fare 
badly.  They  struggle  along  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  put  in  their  time  in  com- 
plaining about  their  lot.  We  believe 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  farmers  who 
read  the  papers  and  adopt  modern 
methods  get  crops  the  yield  of  which 
is  as  low  as  the  average.  The  man 
who  takes  every  advantage  that  skill 
and  science  place  at  his  command  may 
confidently  count  on  crops  above  the 
average,  and  many  times  so  far  above 
that  his  profits  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is  these  reading,  thinking 
farmers  who  make  farming  a  profes- 
sion to  be  proud  of.  To  them  the 
country  looks  for  that  material  ad- 
vancement that  raises  the  price  of  rail- 
road stocks  and  sets  the  factories 
going.  They  are  going  to  have  their 
innings  now. — The  Farmer's  Voice. 


The  MeteoroloffiscJie  Zeitschrlft  con- 
tains a  treatise  by  Dr.  F.  Maurer  on 
the  regular  periodical  repetition  of  cold 
and  warm  years.  During  certain  in- 
tervals of  time,  extending  as  a  rule  to 
about  fifteen  years,  there  is  a  recog- 
nized change  of  warm  and  cold  periods. 
The  warm  periods,  Dr.  Maurer  says, 
do  not  simply  include  a  series  of  sum- 
mers of  extraordinary  warmth,  but 
also  a  series  of  mild  winters.  Similarly, 
during  the  cycle  of  a  cold  period,  not 
only  are  the  winters  more  than  or- 
dinarily severe,  but  the  summers  are 
far  below  the  average  heat.  Dr.  Mau- 
rer affirms  that  we  can  predict  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  time  when 
the  next  cycle  of  warm  periods  will  oc- 
cur. It  is  due,  he  calculates,  somewhere 
about  the  turning  point  between  the 
two  centuries ;  and  he  thinks  it  proba- 
ble, from  the  data  obtainable,  that  the 
early  years  of  the  next  century  will  be 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  hot,  or, 
rather,  extremely  hot,  summers  and  a 
series  of  exceptionally  mild  winters. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 


Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
•our  cattle.  Write  oa  for  special 
formation  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  1LL» 


Ik  INCUBATORS  the*'- 

BEST.. 

'         They  have  ull  the  latent  Improvement* 

and  are  mild  at  very  low  prices  and 
ICUARANTEED  to  please everj 
UBtomer.  Send  fic.  for  onr  hk  page 
atalnfrue  which  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
sufcessfully.    Send  for  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INC'B  CO. 

Box      540  l>es  Moines,  Iowa. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Hailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

US  fllrhlgin  st  .  CHIC4S0.  M  l. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

81x  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  Line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  151  KKK,  B2t;  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETKK  SAXE  <fc  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  K  KSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works  .   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111. 


JEBSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DITRHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Slock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Will. mi  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  I'OI'LTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please:  seud  for  It. 

WILLIAM  NILES&CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  HogB. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine, 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkfchtre  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NIlea*  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦     FANCY     F»OUI_TR  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
thedieapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317 Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


SWEAR 

ill  buy  an  Im-ubuKT  and  thrri  r 


!w  von 
_    did  IN* 
Gfttor  and  Thrn  not  do  It. 
Nothing  like  Ktartlnic  rljrht. 
If  you  want  to  tUrt  right 
and*  Ktay  right  boy  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can't  fall 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
^does  the  rest.    We  send  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
out  it  and  the  (tellable  Poultry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B      »Quincy.  III. 
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The.  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  unlmul  eomfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cut*  elenn,  no 
.  rn-li  mil-  or  brulMlli£.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World'n  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  t'.  HROSIl ■(*,  CoehranvUle.  I'a. 
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It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Horn 


Dehorning 

SiClipp 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO.. 
K  Hammond,  ill.,  U.S.  A 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

■;<>.-.  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet 

to  Keep  It 


The  Saw,  II< 
n  Order,'1 


\\  t<>  Chaos 
Mailed  Free. 


It,  and  How 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlsston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
Hies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTOM  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  Dot  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The   Patent  ^ 
Non  =  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  C0MM0H. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RE  Y01R  COWS 
CHEATING  YOU? 


Are  your  cows  turning  the  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
fat,  or  are  they  just  urine  off  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  NO-TIN 
BABC0CK  TESTER 

will  tell  on  them  and  it  makes  no  mistakes. 
It's  always  ready  for  business  doesn't  break 
down— doesn't  have  accidents — doesn't  wear 
out.   Runs  easily  and  noiselessly. 

Bend  for  Catalogue  n„.  a  L 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

BLAi  K  Led     ,  THE 

 .,,.,.,7.^7,*.  preventive  remedy. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 


3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

J  AS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  i&.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILL ARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  si.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  State  Grange. 


Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  State  Grange  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon a  paper  was  read  by  Worthy 
Overseer  G.  W.  Worthen  on  "Co- 
operation," which  was  followed  by 
discussion  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Granges.  Resolutions 
regarding  the  Nicaragua  canal  and 
Miss  Flood's  donation  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity were  referred  to  the  committee. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  unfinished 
business  and  consideration  of  commit- 
tee reports. 

THURSDAY. 

The  session  was  opened  by  Worthy 
Master  W.  W.  Greer.  The  following 
committees  were  announced  :  Division 
of  Labor — B.  G.  Hurlburt,  Thomas 
Waite,  B.  Hayward,  Sister  R.  S. 
Twitchell,  Sister  Delia  Moran.  Reso- 
lutions— L.  H.  Applegate,  Harry  C. 
Raap,  C.  D.  Butler,  Sister  Clara 
Blohm,  Sister  George  Conners.  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws — R.  O.  Baldwin, 
O.  S.  Twitchell,  Nathan  H.  Boot,  Sis- 
ter A.  S.  Haywood,  Sister  S.  E.  Hurl- 
burt. Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees— E.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Joseph  D.  Connell,  S.  W. 
Pitcher,  Sister  Jennie  Gould,  Sister 
J.  L.  Beecher,  Sister  Jennie  Saunders. 
Finance — George  Conners,  A.  D.  But- 
ler, Jacob  Bettinger,  Sister  Sadie  Mac, 
Sister  C.  W.  Emery.  Press — Cyrus 
Jones,  M.  D.  Hopkins,  G.  Worthen, 
Sister  Emory,  Sister  Mattie  Maholm. 

After  a  discussion  the  proposed  free 
market  in  San  Francisco  was  endorsed, 
as  was  also  the  mutual  insurance  law. 
In  the  afternoon  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Grange  relating  to  the  lecture  fund 
was  considered,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Following  this  A.  D.  Pryal, 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  spoke  on 
injurious  and  beneficial  insects  to  be 
found  in  Alameda  county. 

Addresses  were  made  by  David  Lu- 
bin  on  the  Dingley  tariff  and  James 
Moran  on  farmers'  Insurance  compa- 
nies. In  the  evening  the  fifth  degree 
was  conferred  upon  Mrs.  J.  W.  Van 
Horn,  Mr.  T.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Nancy  Lil- 
ick,  Mr.  B.  G.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hurl- 
burt, Mrs.  E.  H.  Wingate,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Butler,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Chandler,  Miss 
Jennie  Dunlap,  Miss  Annie  Biggs,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Browning,  Mr.  H.  A.  Horton, 
and  the  sixth  degree  upon  most  of  the 
foregoing  and  upon  Mr.  M.  B.  Mac, 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Mac,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hite.  After 
the  conferring  of  degrees  the  Grangers 
adjourned  to  the  Elite  Hall  and  en- 
joyed the  feast  of  Pomona. 

FRIDAY. 

The  last  day's  session  was  a  busy  one. 
After  the  usual  opening  Cyrus  Jones 
was  re-elected  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee, J.  C.  Steele  was  chosen  Assist- 
ant Steward.  Worthy  Master  Greer 
gave  an  exemplification  of  the  unwrit- 
ten work  of  the  Order.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning's  business  Wilbur 
Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  delivered  an  address  upon 
public  roads. 

In  the  afternoon  the  installation  of 
officers  took  place  and  routine  business 
taken  up.  Resolutions  of  thanks  were 
adopted  to  citizens,  local  Grange  and 
others. 

In  the  evening  memorial  services 
were  held  in  honor  of  Rosella  Cox  and 
H.  W.  Johnson.  The  resolution  re- 
garding Miss  Flood's  gift  was  reconsid- 
ered and  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Prof.  Childs,  D.  T. 
Fowler  and  John  Tuohy,  to  report  upon 
at  the  next  annual  Grange. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows: 
Urging  Congress  to  push  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  favor- 
ing its  ownership  by  the  United  States; 
favoring  the  exemption  from  taxation 
of  the  property  of  Stanford  University; 
endorsing  postal  savings  banks  and 
rural  postal  delivery. 

The  next  annual  State  Grange  will  be 
held  in  Napa. 

The  National  Grange  will  meet  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
16th,  at  11  o'clock. 


Is  Darwinism  True? 


NUMBER  VI. 


W.  S.  PKOSSEB. 

It  is  seriously  claimed  that  the  vitel- 
line and  allantoidal  devices  are  in  mam- 
malian embryos,  because  they  were  in 
the  fish,  etc.,  because  they  are  indelible 
marks  of  something  prior.  If  such  a 
claim  means  anything  it  means  they 
are  so  used  because  to  drop  them  is 
impossible,  which  by  the  theory  itself 
is  absurd.  If  nature  could  change  a 
butterfly  into  an  elephant,  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  omit  a  few  veins  in  an  egg. 
If  a  woodsman  has  three  axes,  it  would 
not  require  great  genius  to  lay  two  of 
them  aside,  even  if  his  father  and 
grandfather  did  use  all  three. 

The  allantois  absorbs  the  yolk  and 
nourishes  the  young  chick  for  a  day  or 
so  (a  wise  plan  because  the  eggs  do  not 
all  hatch  at  the  same  hour),  although 
the  digestive  organs  are  all  ready  for 
use.  The  atrophy  of  the  allantois, 
when  the  yolk  has  been  absorbed,  is 
easily  understood,  as  it  could  not  act 
longer  having  no  more  yolk  to  act 
upon;  but  the  origin,  out  of  the  allan- 
tois or  out  of  anything  else,  of  an  en- 
tirely different  and  very  complex  set 
of  organs,  is  not:  and  no  amount  of 
vague  talk  about  "variation"  or 
"natural  selection"  goes  one  hairs- 
breadth  toward  an  explanation.  There 
being  in  the  beginning  no  heart,  in- 
ternal organs,  lungs,  etc.,  something 
had  to  be  used  to  feed  the  germ  (device 
A):  afterwards  other  devices  more 
complex  (B  and  C).  It  seems  very 
plain  that  A  and  B  were  used  per- 
manently in  simple  animal  forms,  and 
temporarily  in  simple  embryonic  stages 
for  the  same  reason:  the  reason  that 
runs  through  the  whole  animate  crea- 
tion: the  reason  why  a  mechanic  does 
not  use  a  complex  machine  if  he  finds  a 
simple  one  to  do  the  same  work.  The 
simpler  needs  less  power,  and  in  less 
liable  to  derangement. 

The  human  embryo  has  at  first  a 
heart  of  one  cavity,  like  the  lancelot ; 
then  with  two,  as  fish  ;  then  three — 
one  auricle  and  two  ventricles — while 
reptiles  have  one  ventricle  and  two 
auricles,  a  difference  small,  but  great 
enough  to  dispose  of  the  idea  of  de- 
scent, and  to  indicate  that  the  embry- 
onic heart  has  one,  two,  and  three 
chambers,  just  according  to  embryonic 
needs,  and  not  that  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  some  imaginary  event  ten  mil- 
lion years  ago. 

As  to  the  alleged  correspondence  of 
the  embryo  with  the  early  animal  forms, 
as  invertebrate,  then  fish,  etc.,  it  sim- 
ply amounts  to  this :  that  embryos, 
like  everything  else,  must  have  a  begin- 
ning, and  grow  from  simple  to  com- 
plex. It  is  not  conceivable  how  they 
could  begin  as  other  than  invertebrate  ; 
or  how  the  heart  could  begin  except 
with  one  cavity,  or  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  increase  that  number  ex- 
cept by  dividing  the  one  and  making 
two,  and  so  on.  Instead  of  a  far- 
fetched and  unreal  connection  with 
fishes,  snakes,  tadpoles,  monkeys,  etc., 
the  human  embryo  simply  exhibits  a 
mode  of  growth  proper  and  the  best 
under  the  circumstances. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


It's  worth  your  while  to  send  for 
free  sample  of 
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| 

It  cures  curbs,  rolir,  ^ 

Uspd  and  endorsed  by  sprains,  lamellCSS,  Oj> 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.     etC->  j„  a  horse.  W 

Suttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu- 
matism,  bruises,  etc.  Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E.  27  Beverly  St 


Turtle's 
Elixir. 


Boston,  ijjjl 


Watermelon  Time 

makes  business— for  the  doctors.   Do  you  call  the 
cheni»eat  one*    There  may  be  cheaper  fenceH, 
but  they  won' t  cure  '  'what  alls  you. " 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian, Mich. 


A  Fatality  Avoided. 


From  the  Democrat,  Goshen,  Tnd. 
When  neuralgia  is  accompanied  by  a  dull, 
heavy  pain  near  the  heart,  frequently  becom- 
ing intense,  it  generally  terminates  fatally. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Flynn,  who  lives  near  Goshen, 
Indiana,  survived  such  an  attack  and  her  ad" 
vice  is  worth  heeding. 

"  In  the  fall  of '92,"  she  said,  "I  began  to 
have  trouble  with  my  heart.  There  was  a 
sharp  pain  in  my  breast  which  became  rapidly 
worse.  The  doctor  was  puzzled  and  put  me 
under  the  influence  of  opiates.  These  sharp 
attacks  followed  one  another  at  intervals  and 
T  became  weak  and  had  a  haggard  look.  I 
was  constantly  in  pain,  seldom  slept  and  had 
no  appetite. 

"At  the  end  of  two  years  I  was  confined  to 
my  couch  most  of  the  time  and  the  doctors 
agreed  that  my  death  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
short  time. 
"One  day  I  noticed  in  a  newspaper  an  item 
about  a  woman 
having  been 
cured  of  neu- 
ralgia   of  the 
heart    by  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale 
People    and  I 
concluded     1 0 
try  them. 

"When  I  had 
finished  one 
box  I  noticed 
an  improve- 
ment in  my  con- 
d  i  t  io n ,  and 
when  I  had 
taken  twelve 


A  Serious  Time. 


boxes  I  was  completely  cured.  '  Those  pills 
have  done  for  you  what  we  could  not  do,'  said 
one  of  my  physicians;  '  they  have  saved  your 
life.' 

"That  was  two  years  ago  and  my  heart  has 
not  troubled  me  since.  I  believe  I  owe  my 
life  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  telling  others 
about  them." 

Among  the  many  forms  of  neuralgia  are 
headache,  nervousness,  paralysis,  apoplexy 
and  locomotor  ataxia.  Some  of  these  were 
considered  incurable  until  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  were  formulated.  To- 
day thousands  testify  to  having  been  cured 
of  such  diseases  by  these  pills. 

Doctors  frequently  prescribe  them  and  all 
druggists  sell  them. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 


fc:      CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I  ^1 

PcftRBOLlNEUM  AVENAR1US  j§ 

g        t],e  must  efficient  Wood-Preserving  Paint,  also  1  — * 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Licer^ 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry 
houses  will  permanently  exterminate  all  Lice. 
S^EesuIts  :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  Eggs.  13 

Write  forCircularB  and  Prices  and  mention  thispaper,^^2 
MO  H  N  S  &  KALTENBACH,  _3 

^TPacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Market  St.,  San  Frannsco.Cal.t^ 
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Feeds-Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 
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Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Mold-Board  Attachment  for  Plows.  — 
Frank  Borge  and  Joseph  E.  Clary,  Newman, 
Cal.  No.  611,349.  Dated  Sept.  27,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  means  for  attaching 
mold-boards  to  plow  standards  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  reversed.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  forming  or  fixing  upon  the  back  of 
mold-board  a  slotted  lug  or  projection  which 
is  adapted  to  pass  through  the  lug  of  the 
standard  and  be  locked  thereto  by  a  key  pass- 
ing through  the  slot,  the  projection  being  so 
placed  with  reference  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  mold-board  and  the  latter  so  shaped 
that  it  can  be  reversed  by  simply  reversing 
it  and  then  again  securing  it  in  place. 

Finger  Ring  Twine  Cutter.— Jacob  Cran- 
dall,  Westport,  Cal.  No.  611,313.  Dated 
Sept.  27,  1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  provide  an  attachment  to  a  finger  ring  so 
that  it  can  be  worn  by  the  user  and  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  readily  cut  twine  and  strings 
which  are  use  for  doing  up  packages.  It  is 
especially  useful  for  those  who  are  working  in 
stores  and  who  have  to  make  up  and  tie  pack- 
ages and  afterwards  cut  the  string.  The  in- 
vention consists  of  a  ring  having  a  head  pro- 
jecting on  one  side  with  arms  which  form 
curved  channels  underneath  and  a  V-shaped 
knife  is  fitted  into  the  slot  through  this  head 
so  that  its  edges  project  into  each  of  the  chan- 
nels and  either  side  can  be  used  by  simply 
drawing  the  twine  into  one  of  the  channels 
and  against  the  edge  of  the  cutter.  Upon  the 
part  of  the  ring  which  comes  inside  of  the 
hand  are  two  curved  lugs  projecting  each  way 
and  fitting  against  the  fingers  adjacent  to 
the  one  wearing  the  ring.  These  act  as 
braces  and  prevent  the  ring  from  turning 
when  the  pressure  is  brought  upon  the  cut- 
ting blade. 

Can  Soldering  Machine. — Erik  Manula, 
Astoria,  Or.  No.  611,330.  Dated  Sept.  27, 
1898.  This  invention  comprises  an  apparatus 
for  continuously  soldering  and  especially  to 
solder  the  ends  upon  cans  of  all  descriptions 
and  of  different  lengths.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  employment  of  a  spiral  carrier  so 
arranged  with  relation  to  the  solder  bath 
that  the  cans  are  caused  to  traverse  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  the  angle  to  be  soldered 
dipping  into  the  melted  solder  of  the  bath.  In 
conjunction  with  this  is  a  device  or  devices 
by  which  a  square  can  after  being  moved  with 
one  edge  in  the  solder  for  a  short  distance 
will  be  turned  over  to  bring  another  edge, 
and  soon  until  all  four  edges  have  been  sol- 
dered. At  the  end  of  the  apparatus  is  a  car- 
rier upon  which  the  can  is  delivered  outside 
of  the  spiral  and  at  the  entering  end  is  a  sim- 
ilar feed  device  so  that  the  cans  can  be 
passed  continuously  through  the  solder  bath. 


V 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  Us  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  1!I0 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  tinquestionably 
the  best  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops:  II— 
Silos;  III— Silage;  IV— Feedingof  Silage: 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agricul- ' 
ture,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.  IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  &  CO 
HH8  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


R  A I  INT! 


TRADE- 


Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurine  is 
designed  for  Inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
Italsomine.  White  and  colors.  A  superb  wall 
tinish. 

VVM.  KURD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Blake 


Telephone  Main  199. 
m  o  f  f  I  1 1   «fe  Towne, 


DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55.57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE, McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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GOODS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


SECRETARY  SINGLE. 


Patented  Oct.  22,  1895. 


SECRETARY  DOUBLE. 


This  is  the  Only  Successful  Disc  Plow  on  the  Market.   Will  Work  Where  All  Other  Plows  Fail.    Has  26-Inch  Disc.    The  Disc  in  Combination  With  the 

Subsoiler  Will  Break  Up  the  Soil  to  a  Depth  of  18  Inches.   Write  for  Catalogue  No.  6. 


Deere  Impl 

209    &    211    MARKET  STREET, 


ement  Company, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  San  Jose  Graders  ,.„.*. 

nized  by  the  leading  Fruit  Packers  as  the  most  accurate  and 
in  every  way  the  most  complete  FRUIT  ORADER  on  the  mar- 
ket. Will  grade  Green  Prunes  and  Plums,  Dried  Prunes,  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  Etc. 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  DRIERS'  AND 
PACKERS'  SUPPLIES,  APPLY  TO 

Cunningham  &  Barngrover, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street.        .  .  .  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


D   £  D 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forglngs,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.    Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


116    BATTER'  <  ST.,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 

FOJ  ,>  .LE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


WEBSTER  2  1-2  ^RSE-POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


2tf  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine  made.  It  re- 
quires no  engineer.  All  expense  stops  when  engine  stops.  Ready  on 
live  minutes'  notice.  No  Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left 
alone,  while  running,  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Machin- 
ery of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm  and  other  purposes.  Send 
for  Special  Catalogue  and  Prices— Mailed  Free. 

GEM    STEEL    1A/I IN D/V\I  LL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed  Plate  and  Divided  Boxes. 
Truly  a  Gem  worth  its  weight  in  gold.   It  combines 
Beauty,  Strength  and  Simplicity.   Governs  itself 
perfectly.   It  is  the  best  on  earth.     The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron. 
ouV  GEM  windmills  is  warranted. 
If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 
We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps 
for  Hand  and  Windmill,  Pumps  for 
Gas  or  Steam  Engines,  Electric  Motors,  Spraying 
Pumps,  Tri  plex  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps  and  many  others.  Also 
Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hosk  and  Fixtures,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
We  have  the  GKM  with  t.raphite  I5ox«-s.  m-ver 
requiring  oiling.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  is  mailed  free. 
WOODINJ&.LITTLK,  318-314.Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Each  one  of 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  ,  nr.  .1  l.y  nsinir  DR  WHITEH  ALL'S  RIIKTUTATIC  OITRK.  The  snreat  and  the  heat.  Sample 
lent  free  on  mention  of  thia  publication.  TUB  DR.  WHITKH  ALL  MKGR1MINK  CO..  Sontb  Bend  Indiana. 
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and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  17. 
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TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Dairy  Scenes  in  Humboldt  County. 


In  an  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  so  largely  given  to  California  dairy 
topics,  it  is  pertinent  to  draw  illustrations  from  one  of  the  great  dairy 
counies  of  the  State.  We  recently  published  a  list  of  the  creameries  of 
the  county,  including  thirty-two  establishments.  One  of  them  is  shown 
in  the  upper  engraving  on  this  page.  It  is  one  of  the  older  establish- 
ments and  now  has  rivals  in  its  own  neighborhood,  but  there  is  milk 
enough  to  keep  them  busy.  When  the  county  had  but  twenty-six  cream- 
eries it  was  estimated  that  their  joint  capacity  was  about  17,000  pounds 
of  butter,  which  would  require  about  190  tons  of  milk  daily  in  the  manu- 
facture. These  are  large  figures,  but  so  satisfactory  were  the  results  of 
the  creameries  that  new  ones  are  being  built  each  year. 

Humboldt  is  the  queen  county  of  the  upper  coast  region,  which  is  the 
oldest  dairy  district  in  the  State,  and  it  is  still  in  the  lead  both  in  extent 
of  production  and  in  the  employment  of  progressive  methods.  The  nat- 
ural conditions  for  dairying  are  unsurpassed.  The  length  of  the  rainy 
season  gives  a  natural  pasturage  longer  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  such  that  there  never  has  been  a 
serious  drouth.  On  the  immediate  coast  summer  fogs  refresh  the  pas- 
tures and  ocean  influences  prevent  extreme  temperatures  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  Water  is,  as  a  rule,  abundant  and  pure,  and  the  soils  ex- 
ceedingly productive  of  clovers  and  grasses  as  weli  as  of  cultivated  crops 
for  supplementary  feeding. 

Though  there  are  such  large  areas  of  bottom  land  available  the  enter- 


RECLAIMING    DAIRY    PASTURE    NEAR  ARCATA. 

prising  dairymen  think  that  the  ocean  still  claims  too  much  good,  pro- 
ductive soil,  and  reclamation  enterprises  are  satisfactory  as  they  also 
are  in  similar  situations  in  Del  Norte  county.  The  central  engraving  on 
this  page  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  portraying  a  piece  of  dairy  ma- 
chinery, but  it  is  so.  There  are  over  30,000  acres  of  marsh  land  in  Hum- 
boldt. Part  of  this  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  diking,  and  makes  valu- 
able pasture— as  valuable,  when  thorougly  reclaimed,  as  any  river  bot- 
tom. The  marsh  areas  are  on  the  borders  of  Humboldt  bay  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Eel  river.  Reclamation  is  now  progressing  near  Areata  as 
well  as  on  Eel  river  marshes,  and  in  small  patches  about  the  bay.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acres,  however,  that  should  be  reclaimed  in  a 
body,  that  would  make  the  finest  of  clover  land.  Some  of  the  marsh 
lands  may  be  bought  very  cheaply,  but  of  course  it  requires  capital  to 
reclaim  it  economically. 

The  other  engraving  on  this  page  is  rather  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  dairy  industry,  but  still  it  is  characteristic  of  Humboldt  county 
and  suggests  its  position  as  an  oat-producing  county,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  list.    Most  of  the  hay  grown  for  the  market  in  Humboldt  is 


ARCATA    CREAMERY,    HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

oat  hay,  and  is  sown  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
sown  for  grain.  It  is  grown  principally  on  the  uplands  or  slopes  near 
Humboldt  bay,  and  on  the  farms  along  the  fertile  benches  in  Eel  river 
valley.  Many  fields  have  been  successfully  cropped  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  continuously,  and  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  same  sections 
and  areas  that  produce  hay  also  grow  this  cereal.  The  yield  is  fre- 
quently enormous,  as  high  as  120  bushels  per  acre  being  recorded  almost 
every  year.  Eighty  and  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  un- 
usual, though  of  course  above  the  average.  Forty  to  sixty  bushels  on 
uplands  are  considered  fair  crops.  The  season  for  seeding  oats  extends 
from  October  1st  of  one  year  till  the  last  of  April  iu  the  next.  The  time 
for  sowing  is  in  January  and  February  on  the  uplands,  and  April  on  bot- 
tom or  sediment  lands,  but  many  sow  early  in  the  fall  and  contend  that 
more  uniform  success  follows  early  sowing.  The  harvest  time  is  about 
the  same,  whether  the  grain  be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  the  sea- 
son has  much  to  do  with  deciding  which  is  most  advantageous.  But  the 
practice  shows  the  wide  range  of  option  in  seeding.  The  plowing  and 
preparing  of  land  is  done  in  winter  or  autumn,  it  matters  little  when. 
The  oats  produced  in  Humboldt  are  exceptionally  plump,  heavy  and 
bright.  They  weigh  forty  pounds  and  upwards  to  the  bushel,  and  many 
lots  grown  in  Eel  river  valley— in  the  neighborhood  of  Hydesville,  Roh- 
nerville  and  elsewhere — are  sought  for  milling  purposes. 


SELF-BINDER   HARVESTING   OATS   OP   W.    DINSMORE,  ALTON. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  been  clearly  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  had  late  fruits  to  ripen  and  drying  fruits 
to  finish.  All  through  the  week  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  temperature  and  deficiency  of  rainfall  as 
compared  with  the  normal.  Hot  northerly  winds 
have  prevailed  and  in  some  places  the  land  has  dried 
beyond  plowing  condition,  and  young  grass,  started 
by  the  early  rains,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  creep 
back  into  the  ground  again.  We  have  had  about 
enough  of  this  sort  of  weather,  and  occasional  show- 
ers and  warmth  would  be  more  welcome  to  all  kinds 
of  farmers — especially  to  those  who  are  using  store 
hay  and  millstuffs  to  replace  the  very  short  home 
supply  of  feeds.  The  best  thing  about  the  weather 
is  that,  according  to  popular  conception  at  least,  it 
needs  about  so  much  north  wind  to  stir  up  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  banished  clouds  to  make  a 
counter  charge  with  storms  from  the  south.  There 
was  an  old  Spanish  proverb  that  the  south  wind 
never  dies  indebted  to  a  norther. 

The  markets  show  some  new  features.  Wheat  is 
looking  up  and  seems  justified  in  doing  so.  There  is 
better  inquiry.  Barley  also  advances  under  an  ex- 
port demand,  1500  tons  being  taken  for  England 
the  other  day.  Oats  are  steady,  but  supplies  are 
increasing.  Eastern  corn  is  arriving  freely  and 
weakens  a  little  under  increased  supplies,  but  corn 
is  improving  in  the  East  and  is  hardly  likely  to  drop 
far  here.  Bran  is  $1  higher  per  ton,  but  other  mill- 
feeds  are  unchanged.  Meats  are  strong  and  com- 
manding better  prices:  beef,  mutton  and  pork  are 
all  thus  affected.  On  the  other  hand  dairy  products 
are  weakening.  The  outlook  for  feed  and  the  pres- 
sure to  sell  stored  butter  depresses  values  and  tends 
to  equalize  prices.  Cheese  is  steady.  Pine  fresh 
eggs  are  scarce,  but  large  quantities  of  "held" 
eggs  are  being  pushed  into  use.  Poultry  is  anchored 
by  four  carloads  of  Eastern  arriving  each  week. 
Turkey  talk  is  beginning  and  it  is  expected  that 
fewer  California  turkeys  than  usual  will  show  up 
Thanksgiving.  There  is  sharper  inquiry  for  dried 
fruit.  Raisins  have  been  advanced  about  }c 
by  the  pool.  Large  prunes  are  wanted,  but  holders 
wish  to  have  the  large  help  the  small  and  buyers 
have  not  yet  consented  thereto.  Hops  are  firm  and 
in  good  demand.  Hay  is  about  $1  per  ton  lower. 
Dealers  have  fair  supplies  and  and  are  not  buying 
while  the  green  feed  outlook  remains  good.  Ship- 
ments of  beans  are  being  made  to  Liverpool.  New 
beans  are  not  opening  strongly. 


The  Dairy  in  California. 


The  event  of  last  week's  convention  of  creamery- 
men  and  dairy  farmers  in  this  city  justifies  the  indul- 
gence in  a  few  comments  upon  the  local  dairy 
industry  and  its  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  certainly  at  present  the  most  widely 
discussed  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  the  new- 
est line  of  agricultural  advancement  and  investment. 
This  may  seem  a  startling  statement  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  dairying  was,  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
foothills  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  above,  as  well 
as  in  the  coast  region  adjacent  to  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  first  directions  of  effort  toward  home  pro- 
duction of  food  supplies  in  this  State.  The  first 
cows  driven  across  the  plains  were  the  foundation  of 
agriculture  in  the  Sierra  regions,  and  many  found 
that  there  was  more  gold  in  the  churn  than  in  the 
rocker.  In  the  coast  region  the  cowboy  of  the  old 
Mexican  regime  was  the  first  California  dairymaid, 
and  the  calf  was  a  partner  in  the  business,  and 
between  the  cow  and  the  cowboy,  both  of  them  un- 
trained to  dairying,  the  calf  could  often  beat  the 
game.  And  yet,  at  the  fabulous  rates  then  current, 
even  such  rude  dairying  was  for  a  time  profitable, 
and  afterward  better  dairy  practice  enabled  the 
more  intelligent  and  energetic  to  develop  fine  dairy 
properties,  which  remain  profitable  to  this  day. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  how  can  it  be  claimed  that 
the  dairy  is  the  newest  line  of  agricultural  advance- 
ment and  investment  ?  The  claim  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  modern  dairy  methods  and  appliances  have  made 
the  industry  not  only  possible  but  profitable  in  large 
regions  of  the  State  where  old-fashioned  dairying 
had  failed,  and  is  now  being  eagerly  inquired  into 
and  introduced  in  places  where  even  the  family  cow 
was  formerly  discarded.  The  fruit  industries  have 
reached  the  narrow  margins  of  well  established  lines 
of  production,  and  no  longer  tempt  the  haste-to-get 
rich.  The  cereal  crops  still  remain  the  mainstay  on 
lands  which  favor  only  winter  and  spring  growth, 
but  what  better  can  be  done  with  naturally  moist 
or  irrigated  lands  which  can  carry  both  winter  and 
summer  growth,  and  should,  therefore,  yield  greater 
value,  than  the  half-year  plains  ?  The  animal  indus- 
tries are  naturally  first  thought  of,  and  dairying, 
which  in  its  modern  phases  is  unquestionably  the 
queen  of  the  live  stock  activities,  commands  the 
devotion  of  the  enterprising.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  one  of  our  oldest  is  also  our  newest  agricultural 
specialty,  and  puts  forth  new  life  to  meet  the 
newer  day. 

It  is  in  every  way  fortunate  that  this  thing  should 
have  come  about.  We  have  formerly  protested 
against  the  recourse  to  fruit  growing  as  a  fad  and 
pursuit  of  it  without  knowledge  or  suitability  or 
business  sense.  There  is  plenty  of  indication  that 
some  are  disposed  to  rush  into  dairy  propositions 
with  similar  lack  of  equipment.  It  is  so  everywhere, 
and  is  not  peculiar  to  California.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  allow  about  so  much  ditch  room  for  the 
blind  led  by  the  blind  along  all  roads  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  avenue  of  dairy  advancement  is  no 
exception.  But  it  is  fortunate  that  there  has  been 
for  a  few  years,  and  still  is,  a  wide  disposition  to  in- 
vest land  and  money  and  time  in  modern  dairying. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  old-fashioned  dairymen,  be- 
cause it  has  saved  them  from  bankruptcy  by  its 
increase  of  their  receipts  not  less  than  20  per  cent 
through  increased  product  and  higher  value  of  it.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  State  at  large,  because  it  is  evi- 
dently bringing  large  areas  of  our  rich  lower  lands 
and  irrigated  lands,  both  low  and  high,  to  uses  for 
which  they  are  superlatively  suited  and  thus  proving 
a  weighty  factor  in  the  proper  diversification  of  our 
agricultural  production.  The  increase  of  the  dairy 
and  its  related  branches  and  its  by-products  consti- 
tute lines  of  wealth- winning  which  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  our  State  should  not  neglect. 

One  can  earnestly  advocate  dairying  as  one  of  the 
very  highest  of  the  agricultural  arts  and  fitted  to 
engage  and  reward  the  brightest  thinking  and  the 
most  energetic  work.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  fruit  industries  are  the  fittest  to  engage  the 
attention  of  those  who  desire  to  enlist  in  an  agricul- 
tural activity  which  can  employ  and  reward  the 
keenest  insight  and  the  closest  business  methods. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  that  proposition.  For 
some  people  it  is  unquestionably  true,  but  for  others  | 


who  joy  to  bring  their  best  endeavor  to  the  develop 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  animal  rather  than 
the  plant,  and  who  find  profound  pleasure  in  the  wel- 
come and  responsiveness  of  the  animal  to  the  owner's 
thought  and  care,  the  dairy  industry  must  reign 
without  a  rival.  In  fact,  as  we  know  of  no  agricul- 
tural specialty  so  broad  as  the  dairy  from  its  com- 
mand of  vegetable  activity  in  the  growth  of  food  and 
animal  activity  in  the  transformation  of  it  into  dairy 
products,  and  of  human  activity  in  bringing  both 
the  food  and  the  animal  to  their  highest  points  of 
productive  value,  and  we  know  of  no  agricultural  spe- 
cialty so  amenable  to  the  quality  of  mind  which  the 
producer  possesses.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  con- 
certed thought  should  be  given  to  it ;  that  assem- 
blages should  be  held  in  its  interests,  and  that  the 
most  advanced  educational  facilities  should  be  in- 
voked for  its  promotion. 

The  advance  of  dairying  in  methods  and  facilities 
constitutes  it  no  longer  a  business  exclusively  for 
the  coast  and  the  high  mountain  valleys  ;  it  now 
commands  success  in  the  broad  valleys  and  on  the 
plains  wherever  the  spread  of  irrigation  dissolves 
the  fetters  of  drouth  and  sets  free  the  deep  fertility 
of  the  soil  to  provide  for  the  maximum  production  of 
rich  feed  at  minimum  cost.  On  this  basis  the  dairy 
industry  is  now  advancing  to  an  eminence  in  this 
State  which  was  undreamed  of  a  decade  ago,  and 
was,  in  fact,  impossible  upon  the  line  of  dairy  poli- 
cies then  prevailing.  To  what  wealth  of  production 
it  may  attain  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  is  evidently 
conditioned  upon  the  market  which  can  be  found  for 
the  goods,  both  at  home,  among  the  millions  which 
should  people  this  State,  and  abroad,  among  the 
hundreds  of  millions  on  other  shores  of  the  broad 
Pacific.  From  this  point  of  view  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  world  becomes 
very  significant,  as  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  convention,  whose  address  is  given  upon 
another  page. 

We  have  enjoyed  exceedingly,  during  the  past 
year,  frequent  contact  with  the  later  uprisings  of 
dairy  interest  in  this  State.  We  know  with  what 
eagerness  the  questions  of  better  cows  and  how  to 
get  them,  better  feed  and  its  conservation,  better 
milk  and  its  manufacture  into  better  products,  are 
being  discussed  at  our  Farmers'  Institutes  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  delightful  to  note  the  keen- 
ness of  the  interest,  the  enthusiastic  effort,  the  pride 
in  the  good  points  of  the  locality  and  the  efforts  to 
I  realize  upon  them.  The  dairy  industry  of  the  State 
is  wide  awake,  progressive  and  hopeful,  and  if  those 
interested  put  forth  due  effort  to  succeed  in  field  and 
factory  and  market,  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  annual  assem- 
blies are  not  better  attended.  The  large  and  excel- 
lent assemblies  in  the  various  neighborhoods  are 
effective  for  good  and  are  stimulative  and  effective 
in  local  results,  but  there  should  be  the  general 
assembly,  full,  active  and  representative,  which  has 
proved  such  a  valuable  agency  in  building  up  the 
dairy  industry  in  other  States,  and  which  has  been 
so  effectively  invoked  in  the  advancement  of  our  own 
fruit  interests.  Our  dairymen  are  learning  rapidly 
how  to  work  each  by  himself ;  they  should  better 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  working  together  for 
points  of  general  importance. 

The  State  Dairy  Convention. 

The  California  Dairy  Convention  assembled  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  city  on  October  14th. 
Mr.  F.  L.  DeLong,  vice-president,  occupied  the 
chair  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Watson  was  secretary.  The  at- 
tendance was  lighter  than  usual,  but  the  interest 
was  well  maintained  through  two  day's  sessions.  The 
papers  prepared  for  the  Convention  were  of  unusual 
interest  and  should  have  been  heard  and  discussed 
by  hundreds.  The  columns  of  the  Rdral  will  carry 
them  to  dairy  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
thus  extend  their  influence. 

Aside  from  the  papers  and  addresses  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  undertake  much  business.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  : 

Rcnolved,  That  the  president  arid  secretary  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  and  they  hereby  are  instructed  to  officially  request  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  to  establish 
and  maintain  upon  some  suitable  property  an  Agricultural 
Experiment  StatioD  and  Dairy  School  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  election  of  directors  for  the  coming  year  was 
held  with  the  following  choice :   Joseph  Mailliard, 
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San  Geronimo  ;  W.  P.  A.  Brewer,  San  Mateo  ;  H. 
M.  LeBaron,  Valley  Ford  ;  C.  H.  Sessions,  Los  An- 
geles ;  Geo.  R.  Sneath,  San  Francisco;  Sam'l  E. 
Watson,  Alameda  ;  A.  P.  Martin,  Petaluma  ;  W.  H. 
Roussel,  San  Francisco ;  M.  P.  Hansen,  Alton,  Hum- 
boldt Co.;  J.  R.  Denman,  Petaluma;  A.  C.  Fay,  Oak- 
land. 

This  week's  Rural  contains  a  part  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  Convention  :  others  will  follow. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Best  Olives. 

To  the  Editor: — My  ranch  is  near  the  foothills,  so 
I  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  olive  tree  for  oil, 
which  is  the  best  for  pickling,  and  which  is  the  best 
for  ornamental  purposes  ? — Reader,  Santa  Clara. 

These  are  hard  questions.  The  newest  and  most 
famous  olives  have  not  yet  been  grown  long  enough 
to  determine  their  bearing  habit,  consequently  there 
is  still  some  doubt  of  their  value.  Nothing  is  better 
for  oil,  so  far  as  tried,  than  the  old  Mission  olive, 
and  it  is  also  a  good  pickling  olive.  The  Rubra  has 
also  made  a  good  oil  record,  and  the  Manzanillo  is 
constantly  advancing  in  favor  for  pickling.  The  Sevil- 
lano  is  the  largest  olive  grown,  but  its  local  beha- 
vior is  not  wholly  made  out.  For  tree  growth  and 
bearing  in  dry  places  the  Rubra  is  probably  the  best 
of  the  list,  but  all  the  varieties  named  are  orna- 
mental in  their  way.  More  people  are  growing 
olive  trees  for  ornamental  purposes  than  ever  ex- 
pected to  be  doing  so. 

Probably  Prune  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  some  prune  leaves 
with  brown  specks  on  the  under  side;  they  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  Is  it  shot-hole  fungus  or  what 
is  it  ?  What  is  the  remedy  and  when  is  the  time  to 
apply  it? — Reader,  Lakeside,  Cal. 

The  chief  effects  shown  on  the  leaves  are  those  of 
the  advancing  season.  The  small  yellow  leaves  have 
finished  their  course  and  dropped;  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  fungus  upon  them.  Small  leaves  from 
weak  buds  on  old  wood  are  apt  to  give  out  a  little 
early — in  fact,  they  can  be  found  acting  that  way  all 
through  the  growing  season,  even  on  thrifty  trees. 
One  of  the  larger  leaves  shows  on  the  under  side 
brown  specks,  which  are  dut-  to  fungus,  but  the 
fungus  has  not  reached  maturity  and  is  difficult  of 
identification.  It  is  not,  however,  the  shot-hole 
fungus;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  prune  rust.  The  oc- 
currence of  so  little  of  it  and  so  late  in  the  season 
need  not  occasion  apprehension.  If  it  should  recur 
next  year  earlier  in  the  season  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  the  proper  remedy. 

Pruning  the  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  which 
is  best  to  prune — that  is,  to  head  back — apricot 
trees  very  heavily,  in  September  and  October,  or 
January,  February  and  March,  that  is,  after  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees  ?  Wherever  the  ground  was 
at  all  moist,  either  by  irrigation  or  natural,  we  have 
as  fine  a  growth  of  wood  this  season  as  I  have  ever 
seen. — A.  Hinckley,  Monrovia. 

The  apricot  will  endure  severe  cutting  back  at 
almost  any  time.  It  is  usually  done  just  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  followed  by  thinning  out  and 
shortening  of  new  shoots  in  the  fall  and  winter.  If 
it  is  done  during  the  dormant  period  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  do  it  just  a  little  before  the  growth 
starts,  as  there  is  quicker  healing  of  the  cuts  and 
less  danger  of  die-back.  It  is  becoming  quite  the 
practice,  however,  where  only  one  pruning  a  year  is 
given,  to  cut  back  in  October,  because  the  work  can 
be  done  to  better  advantage  then  than  during  the 
short  days  and  on  the  soft,  wet  ground  of  midwinter. 
We  have  never  seen  any  bad  results  from  such 
practice. 

Keeping  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  how  I  can  keep 
my  seed  potatoes  from  sprouting — I  mean  during  the 
winter  or  before  they  are  planted  next  spring.  I 
have  been  advised  to  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  a 
dry  loft,  to  place  them  on  racks,  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark  also  in  the  light,  to  pack  them  in  dry  sand,  to 
pack  them  in  air-slacked  lime,  to  pickle  them  in  alco- 
hol, to  dry  them  out  in  my  incubator  and  much  other 
advice  that  I  have  forgotten.  I  have  tried  several  of 
these  plans  with  indifferent  success.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  best  way  and  that  is  what  I  am  after. — 
Grower,  San  Francisco. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  growth  :  heat  and 
moisture.   Moisture  is  always  present  in  the  potato, 


and  in  California  heat  is  also  present  even  in  our  or- 
dinary winter  air.  The  only  way  to  retard  the 
sprouting  is  to  keep  the  potato  in  a  temperature  be- 
low the  ordinary — even  below  the  temperature  of 
our  cellars  and  other  places  from  which  the  sun  is 
excluded.  They  will  retard  sprouting  measurably — 
in  some  cases  sufficiently  perhaps,  but  we  know  no 
other  way  to  keep  the  tuber  indefinitely  dormant 
than  to  resort  to  cold  storage  at  about  40°.  Such 
storage  is  available  in  San  Francisco. 

Pea  or  Bean  Weevils. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  me  through  the  Rural 
how  to  preserve  peas  from  bugs.  I  find  a  dark- 
colored,  hard-shelled  bug  eating  mine,  and  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  soon  de- 
stroy all  their  vitality. —  Mrs.  J.  L.  Beecher, 
Stockton. 

Formerly  heat  was  used  and,  putting  the  peas  in 
an  oven  for  two  hours,  with  the  heat  at  140°  by  the 
thermometer,  was  effective  ;  but  it  is  troublesome  to 
hold  the  heat  at  140°,  and  to  allow  the  heat  to  run 
higher  will  kill  the  bean.  The  present  method  is  to 
use  carbon  bisulphide — the  same  that  is  used  for 
killing  squirrels.  Put  the  peas  or  beans  in  a  five- 
gallon  oil  can  or  other  tight  vessel,  pour  on  the 
bisulphide  and  cover  to  exclude  the  air.  An  ounce 
of  bisulphide  will  do  for  about  five  gallons  of  peas. 
Keep  the  vessel  covered  for  several  hours  and  the 
poisonous  vapor  will  penetrate  and  kill  all  insect  life. 
If  you  wish  to  treat  larger  quantities,  take  an  old 
oil  or  whisky  barrel,  put  in  about  five  gallons  of  the 
seed,  pour  on  an  ounce  of  bisulphide,  then  more 
beans  and  more  bisulphide,  until  the  barrel  is  nearly 
full,  then  cover  tightly,  etc.  Be  careful  not  to  use 
bisulphide  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  fire  or  light 
of  any  kind,  for  it  is  very  inflammable.  If  the  in- 
quiry were  not  from  a  lady  we  should  add  :  do  not 
smoke  around  the  bisulphide.  It  is  apt  to  put  a  very 
sharp  end  to  the  smoking  habit. 

Apples  for  Northern  Sonoma. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
apples  to  grow  on  disintegrated  red  rock  on  a  ridge 
about  four  miles  south  of  Skaggs  Springs. — Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

A  ridge  of  disintegrated  red  rock  would  not  seem, 
on  the  face  of  it,  a  very  good  place  for  the  apple, 
which  needs  more  soil-moisture  than  such  ridges  usu- 
ally afford.  However,  you  may  mean  a  degree  of 
disintegration  which  has  produced  a  retentive  red 
soil,  and  this  ought  to  produce  good  apples  if  suffi- 
ciently deep.  The  kind  of  apples  to  plant  will  de- 
pend upon  your  purpose  in  planting.  You  can  grow 
good  Red  Astracans,  but  they  will  ripen  too  late  to 
sell  well,  probably.  The  apples  approved  by  grow- 
ers in  the  region  of  Sonoma  county  to  which  you  re- 
fer are  as  follows  :  Gravenstein,  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  Baldwin,  Hoover,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Rome 
Beauty,  and  some  others. 

Orchard  Cultivation. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  winter  work, 
and  why,  for  a  young  prune  orchard — to  plow  it  8 
inches  deep  away  from  the  trees  in  the  fall,  then  in 
the  early  spring  plow  it  toward  the  trees  in  order  to 
level  it,  then  give  it  a  good  harrowing,  after  that  to 
begin  your  spring  cultivation,  or  not  to  plow  it  at 
all  and  give  it  five  or  six  cultivations  about  5  or  6 
inches  deep  during  the  winter  months — both  or- 
chards to  be  worked  the  same  in  the  spring  and 
summer  ? — Subscriber,  Mountain  View. 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  this  question  defin- 
itively, because  some  of  the  points  involved  have  not 
been  demonstrated.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  say 
that  for  certain  soils  the  question  is  practically 
settled  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  orchardists;  for 
other  soils  there  is  still  doubt.  For  the  heavier  soils 
which  continuous  shallow  cultivation  is  apt  to  render 
too  compact,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
plow  to  open  the  land  for  proper  penetration  of 
moisture  which  otherwise  would  be  largely  lost  by 
surface  run-off.  The  lighter  soils  do  not  require  this 
and  they  seem  to  do  well  with  continuous  use  of  the 
cultivator.  It  is  beginning  to  be  clearly  seen,  how- 
ever, that  this  treatment  tends  toward  the  decrease 
of  the  humus  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of 
the  soil.  Its  water-holding  capacity  is  also  lessened. 
These  facts  have  induced  some  growers  to  change 
their  practice  and  take  up  the  plow  during  late 
winter  or  early  spring  to  cover  in  the  growth  of 
green  stuff  which  they  allow  to  grow  instead  of  fre- 
quently destroying  it  with  the  winter  use  of  the  cul- 


tivator. There  is  too  much  involved  in  the  question 
to  admit  of  full  review  of  it  in  this  connection,  but 
we  may  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  fall  and  spring 
plowing  followed  by  the  summer  use  of  the  culti- 
vator is  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  practice 
for  most  of  our  deciduous  orchards,  though  there 
are  local  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
different  procedure  is  preferable. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Oct.  17,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

Temperatures  have  been  slightly  above  normal 
during  the  past  week  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the 
State,  and  no  rain  has  fallen  except  in  portions  of 
the  northwest.  Late  reports  indicate  that  the  raisin 
crop  was  considerably  injured  by  the  recent  rains. 
Oranges  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  a  large  crop  is 
now  expected  in  southern  California  and  in  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  The  walnut  crop 
is  being  gathered  ;  yield  and  quality  unsatisfactory. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

Tehama  — All  crops  gathered.  Not  enough  rain  to  make  plowing 
possible. 

Butte.— Seeding  progressing  rapidly.  Oranges  looking  well;  large 
crop  expected.    Light  frost  at  Thermalito  on  14th. 

Yuba.— Rain  was  not  sufficient  to  materially  benefit  feed  and  vol- 
unteer grain. 

Yolo.— Raisin  crop  below  estimates.  Large  acreage  of  grain  be- 
ing sown. 

Sacramento.— Grapes  nearly  all  picked.   Weather  warm. 

Solano.— Warm  weather  with  north  wind.  Sugar  beets  being 
shipped;  very  small  in  size. 

El  Dorado.— Fruit  nearly  all  gathered.  Wine  grapes  being 
shipped. 

San  Joaquin.— Grape  harvest  nearly  finished ;  yield  about  half  of 
last  year's.  Feed  starting  on  pasture  lands.  Sugar  beets  on  irri- 
gated land  turning  out  well. 

Calavrras.— Weather  fair  for  fruit  drying.   Seeding  begun. 

Stanislaus.— Weather  warm  and  dry.  Plowing  progressing.  More 
rain  needed  soon.    Early  hay  under  cover. 

Meroed  — Grain  being  sown,  and  some  coming  up.  A  large  acre- 
age of  grain  will  be  sown. 

Madera  — Raisin  curing  completed;  crop  considerably  damaged 
by  rain. 

Fresno.— Favorable  weather  for  raisin  curing.  The  raisin  crop 
was  somewhat  damaged  by  rain  and  will  fall  below  early  estimates. 
Figs  and  oranges  looking  well. 

Tulare.— Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  Oranges  small  size,  but 
good  quality. 

Kings.— Raisins  were  slightly  damaged  by  rain,  and  many  will  be 
sent  to  the  winery.   Farmers  are  plowing  and  seeding. 

Kern.— Plowing  in  progress  on  light  loam.  First  crop  of  raisins 
nearly  all  cured. 

Humboldt.— Pasturage  improved  by  late  rain.    Apple  picking 

commenced. 

Lake. — Crops  nearly  all  harvested.  Grain  and  grass  were  bene- 
fited by  recent  rains. 

Sonoma.— Very  warm  weather.  Wine  grapes  were  injured  by  rain, 
making  many  of  them  unfit  for  wine. 

Napa. — Grapes  and  prunes  somewhat  damaged  by  rain.  Good 
crops  of  hay  and  grain.    Large  shipments  of  dried  fruit. 

Alameda. — Grapes  ripening  very  slowly;  percentage  of  sugar  low. 

San  Mateo.— Grass  growing  finely.  No  change  in  crop  conditions. 

Santa  Clara.— The  recent  rains  were  beneficial  to  pasturage  and 
did  not  materially  injure  fruit.  Prune  crop  below  average.  Small 
crop  of  peacbes. 

Santa  Cruz  —Weather  favorable  for  fruit  and  pasturage.  Very 
little  damage  to  grapes  by  recent  rain.   Good  crop  of  apples  and 

pears. 

San  Benito.— Prune  drying  nearly  completed;  yield  below  that  of 
last  year.   Plowing  will  begin  Nov.  1st. 

Monterey. — Haying  nearly  finished.  Potatoes  and  fruit  coming 
in.   Small  crop  of  beans.   Beets  are  turning  out  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Hot  norther  dried  up  young  grass.  Light  crop 
of  beans  and  walnuts.  Good  crop  of  potatoes  and  corn.  Recent 
rains  did  but  little  damage  to  fruit. 

Santa  Barbara.— Walnut  ripening  slowly,  owing  to  heavy  fogs. 

Ventura.— Gathering  walnuts;  fair  yield.  Beets  being  shipped 
to  Chino.    Light  crop  of  beans;  good  crop  of  apples. 

Los  Angeles.— Heavy  fogs  were  beneficial  to  vegetables.  Making 
wine  continues.  Navel  oranges  will  yield  better  than  last  year; 
seedlings  will  be  small.  Considerable  beet  land  on  Chino  ranch  be- 
ing sown  to  alfalfa. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  dry,  hot  weather  ripening  oranges 
rapidly ;  an  unusually  large  crop  of  Navels  expected ;  other  varieties 
light. 

Orange.— Heavy  fogs  retarded  raising  curing.   Walnut  picking 
progressing;  crop  unsatisfactory.   Good  crop  of  peanuts. 
San  Diego.— Citrus  trees  and  fruits  growing  rapidly.   Large  crop 

of  apples. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  19,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.08 

3  30 

1.54 

2.97 

44 

66 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

1.11 

.73 

1.48 

54 

88 

.00 

.70 

.39 

.87 

54 

88 

San  Francisco  . . 

.00 

1.75 

.11 

1.00 

52 

80 

.00 

1.14 

.71 

.50 

52 

88 

00 

.20 

.00 

54 

82 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.36 

.19 

1.35 

42 

98 

T 

.20 

1.95 

.54 

52 

90 

.00 

.70 

.78 

.39 

52 

76 

.00 

.00 

.77 

.83 

52 

98 

Put  in  the  Caustic  Soda. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  publication  of  my  essay  on 
insecticides  in  the  Rural  Press  of  Oct.  15th  a  fatal 
omission  was  made  in  the  last  portion  :  "For  Mites 
and  Spider."  The  ten  pounds  of  caustic  soda  was 
omitted,  making  it  appear  that  twenty  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  twenty  gallons  of  water  is  all  that  is 
required.  It  refers  later  on  to  the  caustic,  but 
leaves  the  matter  in  an  indefinite  shape.  By  adding 
to  the  first  part  ten  pounds  caustic  soda  the  matter 
will  be  all  right.  Geo.  P.  Hall, 

San  Diego.  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Our  Opportunity  for  Dairy  Exports. 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  University  of  California  at  the 
Dairy  Convention  in  San  Francisco  Oct.  14  and  15. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
this  body  an  exhortation  to  prepare  for  the  demand 
for  American  dairy  products  which  was  likely  to 
arise  through  the  awakening  of  vastly  populous  Asi- 
atic nations  to  civilization  and  to  participation  in 
the  world's  commerce.  That  anticipation  was  based 
upon  the  results  of  the  Japanese  victory  over  China 
and  the  operations  of  great  European  nations  in  the 
development  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  from  Ton- 
quin  to  Corea.  During  the  last  three  years  these 
movements  have  proceeded  even  more  rapidly  than 
was  anticipated  and  now  little  less  than  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  Asiatic  policy,  which  has  fettered  al- 
most countless  millions  of  people  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present,  seems  imminent. 

A  Newer  Phase. — In  addition  to  all  the  promise  of 
the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  which  is  clearly  involved  in  European 
operations  in  China,  there  has  arisen  during  the  last 
half  year  a  vastly  greater  opportunity  for  our  coast 
in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  become  a 
prime  factor  in  the  Asiatic  situation.  This  was 
wholly  unforeseen  and  its  commercial  significance 
cannot  be  adequately  estimated.  We  can  only  say 
that  if  the  opportunity  a  year  ago  was  great,  the 
present  opportunity  is  immeasurably  greater.  Sena- 
tor Calvin  S.  Brice  recently  said  : 

We  need  a  market  for  our  surplus  production.  The  place  to 
find  it  is  on  the  Pacific,  where  400,000,000  people  are  awaiting 
civilization.  Our  trade  future  lies  to  the  west.  With  our 
seven  or  eight  great  transcontinental  lines,  we  can  reach  the 
western  seaboard  quickly;  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  is  going 
to  develop  a  shipbuilding  interest  which  will  eclipse  that  of 
New  England  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  industry.  We  are 
going  to  ship  our  products  to  China  and  find  a  distributing 
agent  for  them  in  that  vast  empire  over  an  American  railroad. 

This  is  from  an  I^astern  point  of  view  and  based 
upon  a  westward  overland  shipment  of  Eastern 
productions.  If  the  Eastern  people  can  thus  gladly 
undertake  a  two  or  three  thousand  mile  rail  trans- 
portation to  a  shipping  point,  what  greater  advan- 
tages will  inhere  in  our  own  situation  with  our  pro- 
ducing establisments  within  a  few  hours  transit  to 
the  shipping  ! 

And  how  significant,  too,  are  the  visions  of  Mr. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  must  be  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  most  clear-sighted  industrial  prophets  of  the 
time.    Only  last  week  he  said  in  a  public  address: 

We  become  masters  of  the  Philippines  and  have  the  harbor 
for  our  men-of-war,  and  our  merchant  vessels  at  Manila  will 
be  in  striking  distances  of  China  at  the  moment  when  that 
old  empire  is  crumbling  to  pieces.  The  open  market  of  Japan 
and  the  opening  of  China  will  absorb  not  only  all  the  wheat 
now  grown  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  but  all  it  can  possibly  pro- 
duce. Its  markets  will  be  so  great  for  our  steels  rails,  our 
machinery  and  electrical  appliances  and  our  agricultural  im- 
plements, that  with  a  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California  will  in  a  few  years  be  among  the 
richest  and  most  productive  States  of  the  Union.  *  *  «  * 
There  will  be  to  our  own  people  reciprocal  benefits  which  come 
from  a  thousand  millions  instead  of  70,000,000  of  people  want- 
ing the  products  of  our  soil,  the  results  of  our  agriculture,  the 
output  of  our  mines  and  the  surplus  of  our  mills,  our  factories 
and  our  furnaces. 

These  anticipations  are  largely  based  upon  access 
to  Asiatic  peoples,  as  they  now  are,  but  there  is 
greater  promise  still  in  the  elevation  of  these  peoples 
to  higher  standards  of  living  and  of  broader  view, 
through  the  free  action  of  Caucasian  influeQces.  In 
another  place,  Mr.  Depew,  speaking  of  the  Philip- 
pines, says  : 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  will  respond  to  the  effort 
of  a  great,  generous  and  free  people  to  teach  and  help  them  to 
govern  themselves.  In  the  meantime  their  increasing  pro- 
ductiveness and  the  varying  industries  which  will  be  intro- 
duced make  these  distant  possessions  self-sustaining  and 
sources  of  revenue.  Not  only  that,  but  they  will  be  the  grow- 
ing markets  for  our  goods. 

The  same  will  be  true  in  some  degree  of  all  the 
Asiatic  nations,  whether  they  be  part  of  our  national 
possession  or  not.  Wherever  the  higher  Caucasian 
influence  and  activity  have  opportunity,  they  will  re- 
form affairs  upon  their  own  models. 

Ilaicaii  and  the  Isthmus  Canal. — Incidental  to  these 
great  Asiatic  openings  is  the  Americanization  of 
H  awaii ;  also,  the  construction  of  the  Isthmus  canal 
which  will  give  our  coast  opportunity  to  compete 
with  Europe  in  commerce  with  the  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts  of  South  America,  a  region  from  which  we 
are  now  excluded  by  lack  of  communication,  as  well 
as  shortening  and  cheapening  our  approach  to  all 
other  Atlantic  coasts. 

Dairy  Significance  of  TJiese  Events. — Such  are  a  few 
of  the  features  of  the  new  situation  in  which  our 
Pacific  coast  States  find  themselves  at  the  present 
time.  Although  this  situation  favors  all  our  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  interests,  it  may  be  all 
the  more  claimed  to  be  advantageous  to  the  dairy 
interests.  The  general  progress  of  the  coast  which 
is  so  clearly  foreshadowed  promises  us  more  capa- 
cious home  markets  and  the  multiplication  of  ship- 
ping facilities  opens  more  avenues  for  export.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  populous  regious  to  be  ap- 
proached are  tropical  in  climate  is  assurance  that 


the  new  territory  will  be  largely  consuming  and  not 
producing  country. 

Local  Dairy  Progress. — Now,  in  what  condition  are 
our  dairy  interests  as  compared  with  three  years 
ago?  I  believe  they  are  in  vastly  improved  condi- 
tion. The  advance  of  creamery  practice,  the  better 
understanding  of  rational  feeding  and  the  provision 
for  continuous  use  of  succulent  food  by  means  of  the 
silo  and  the  consequent  lengthening  of  the  milking 
season  have  enabled  us  to  produce  not  only  a  higher 
class  and  more  uniform  product,  but  have  also  made 
possible  a  greater  product  from  the  same  area.  The 
wonderful  triumphs  of  alfalfa  and  silo  dairying  in 
the  interior  valleys  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a 
vastly  increased  product.  The  experience  of  the 
present  year  in  canning  a  large  creamery  product 
for  long  shipment  shows  that  we  are  taking  some 
new  steps  toward  long  range  export  trade.  It  is 
true  that  our  exports  are  not  yet  large,  but  they 
are  increasing.  The  butter  shipments  of  1897  are 
no  increase  over  those  of  1894,  but  1898  will  show  an 
increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cheese  exports  of 
1897  were  nearly  40  per  cent  greater  than  1894. 
From  1894  to  1897  we  did,  however,  make  consider- 
able percentage  of  gain  in  export  of  butter  to  the 
east  coast  of  Asia  and  to  Hawaii,  viz.,  almost  100 
per  cent  gain  to  Japan,  over  500  per  cent  gain  to 
China,  and  G6  per  cent  gain  to  Hawaii ;  while  in  ex- 
port of  cheese  we  made  gains  in  the  three  years  of 
90  per  cent  to  Japan,  over  200  per  cent  to  China, 
and  40  per  cent  to  Hawaii.  The  total  value  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  exports  from  San  Francisco  in  1897 
was  $127,655. 

The  Future. — We  are  then  at  present  in  possession 
of  a  modest  export  business,  which  seems  to  show 
striking  tendency  to  increase,  and  we  are  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before  to  successfully  minister  to 
that  increase.  The  needs  of  the  movement  are  sys- 
tematic inquiry  into  distant  opportunities  and  busi- 
ness push  to  command  them.  Very  properly,  this 
year's  convention  is  to  be  largely  given  to  exploita- 
tion of  such  subjects.  We  can  very  confidently  ex- 
pect that  whatever  the  Government  can  do  for  us  in 
this  special  line  will  be  energetically  undertaken. 
The  dairy  interast  is  very  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  Hon.  James  Wilson  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  is  thoroughly  informed  upon 
dairy  needs  and  possibilities,  and  will,  no  doubt,  turn 
his  attention  to  these  far  Western  problems  with  the 
vigor  and  foresight  which  have  characterized  his 
promotion  of  American  dairy  products  in  European 
markets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Secretary  Wilson 
may  soon  find  opportunity  to  accept  the  invitation 
which  has  been  so  cordially  extended  to  him  to  visit 
California  and  give  our  dairy  producers  the  ad- 
vantage of  consultation  with  him  along  these  lines  of 
effort  and  enterprise. 


Silage  for  Milk  Production. 


By  M.  D.  Eshlkman,  Fresno,  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention. 

The  early  historians  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  explaining  the  migration  of  the  tribes, 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  hordes  of  Huns,  Vandals 
and  Northmen,  an  invasion  so  devastating  that  the 
Church  called  it  a  "visitation  from  God."  When 
later  research  had  thrown  its  light  upon  the  subject, 
it  was  found  these  tribes  were  leaving  their  barren 
lands  and  seeking  the  more  fertile  fields  of  Europe 
and  in  this  manner,  the  human  family  was  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  same  problem,  that  we,  dairyman  of 
California,  are  striving  to  meet  to-day;  that  of  cheap 
rations. 

Cheap  Feed  the  Key  to  the  Situation. — Unles3  the 
dairyman  desires  to  be  a  public  benefactor,  or  to 
feed  his  cows  out  of  affection  for  the  bossies,  he  must 
consider  the  cost  of  feeding,  as  well  as  the  securing 
of  the  highest  market  price  for  the  finished  product. 
To  hold  a  private  trade  at  advanced  prices,  the  same 
amount  of  butter  must  be  produced  regularly,  winter 
and  summer  alike.  It  cannot  be  said  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  butter  is  short  and  you  can  have  none  to  day, 
and  then  let  Mrs.  Jones  have  her  roll  as  usual.  To 
conduct  a  successful  butter  business,  there  must  be 
enough  for  all.  This  led  us  to  build  our  first  silo  for 
winter  feeding,  and  we  could  not  carry  our  business 
on  successfully  without  the  aid  of  the  silos.  If  it 
was  made  unlawful  to  feed  silage,  the  herd  would  be 
worth  less  to  us  than  beef  prices,  but  the  butcher 
does  not  care  for  them,  as  they  are  slab-sided,  cat- 
hammed,  and  have  backbones  as  rugged  as  the  rocks 
of  the  high  Sierras,  yet,  to  the  dairy-trained  eye, 
are  beautiful  pictures  of  the  milk-producing  form. 

Building  the  Silo. — A  silo  is  neither  difficult  nor  ex- 
pensive to  build.  Neither  we,  ourselves,  nor  any- 
one in  our  employment  had  seen  either  a  silo  or  sil- 
age until  we  built  and  filled  those  we  have  on  the 
ranch.  In  the  accurate  book  of  Prof.  Woll,  the  ex- 
planations made  it  clear  enough  for  the  ranch 
carpenter  and  two  ordinary  hands  to  build  both  of 
the  silos. 

The  first  silo  was  built  in  1893,  and  is  32  feet  by  16 
feet,  with  a  height  of  24  feet,  divided  into  two  pits. 
The  round  silo  was  built  in  1895,  and  is  30  feet  in 
height  and  26  feet  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  little 
precautions  taken  at  first  in  filling  the  silos  are 


found  to  be  unnecessary,  for  sweet  silage  is  easier  to 
make  than  good  alfalfa  hay. 

In  filling  the  silo,  the  corn  is  cut  in  3-inch  pieces, 
and  a  scoop  of  galvanized  iron  placed  at  the  top  end 
of  the  elevator  drops  the  cut  mass  evenly  into  the 
silo.  A  small  stream  of  water  kept  running  on  the 
fodder,  as  it  is  carried  up  the  elevator,  greatly  as- 
sists in  making  solid  the  packing  of  the  well-tramped 
mass.  If  too  much  water  is  used,  the  silage  bocomes 
dark  colored,  and  the  cows  do  not  like  the  favor  as 
well.  If  too  dry,  it  neither  heats  well  nor  becomes 
compact,  and  dry  white  mold  will  be  found  in  patches 
all  through  the  silage.  When  the  com  settles  rapidly, 
the  silage  is  sure  to  be  sweet,  for  the  air  is  excluded 
quickly,  therefore  silos  are  made  deep,  rather  than 
broad  and  shallow. 

The  great  silage  crop  is  corn,  for  while  the  value 
of  pit-preserved  grass  was  well  known,  it  has  been 
the  cheapness  of  corn  that  has  given  the  building  of 
silos  the  great  impetus  it  has  received  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  Yankee  way  of  growing  corn 
was  carried  back  to  the  Fartherland  by  a  German 
who  had  farmed  in  the  western  corn  belt,  and  now 
many  crops  of  Indian  corn  flaunt  their  beauty  in  the 
sunshine  of  northern  Germany. 

Methods  of  Siloing. — We  silo  the  first  crop  of  al- 
falfa, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fox  tail  seeds 
and  preventing  the  cows  from  bloating  on  this  early 
succulent  food,  for  it  is  dangerous  as  pasture.  In  a 
week's  time,  the  fields  that  were  cut  are  fit  pasture 
for  the  cows.  Following  the  first  alfalfa,  comes  the 
oats  and  pea  crop.  In  August  and  September  this 
silage  is  fed;  if  the  silo  is  not  emptied  in  time  the 
corn  is  put  in  on  top. 

There  is  often  silage  two  years  old  in  the  bottom 
of  the  silos,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever;  however,  we 
try  to  feed  it  out  every  year  if  possible,  as  the  silo 
walls  should  be  allowed  to  dry  and  the  inside  lining 
be  protected  by  a  coat  of  coal  tar  to  prevent  the 
acid  developed  in  the  silage  from  acting  directly  on 
the  wood.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much  corn  for  the 
capacity  of  the  silos;  it  is  then  cut  and  loosely  stacked 
near  by,  and,  as  soon  as  enough  silage  has  been  fed 
out  to  make  enough  room  for  it,  this  corn  is  cut, 
made  very  wet,  and  run  in  on  top.  It  makes  second- 
rate  silage,  but  is  a  little  superior  to  dry  fodder  for 
milk  production. 

Early  amber  sorghum  requires  extra  care,  as  it 
must  be  made  wetter  and  tramped  closer  than 
Indian  corn.  It  is  also  better  to  feed  it  during  cool 
weather,  as  in  summer  time  the  top  ferments 
rapidly,  and  several  inches  will  often  spoil  between 
the  hours  of  feeding.  Egyptian  corn  stalks  do  not 
become  tender  in  the  silo  without  they  are  almost 
rotten  and  worthless  for  the  cows. 

The  Good  Vitalities  of  Silage. — The  gain  in  silage 
over  the  same  food  dried  is  not  explicable,  except 
that  it  is  rendered  easier  of  digestion  and  easier  to 
masticate,  while  the  moisture  helps  the  saliva  and 
gastric  juice- to  soften  the  bay  and  grain  rations. 

Men  long  ago  learned  that  cows  give  more  milk  on 
sloppy  food,  while  the  working  capacity  of  the  horse 
is  greatly  diminished  if  he  is  not  fed  on  dry  grain. 

In  the  corn,  the  water  taken  from  the  ground  has 
been  purified  by  the  sunshine  and  gathered  into  the 
growing  plant,  in  the  form  of  sap.  The  more  of  this 
water  or  succulency  the  cows  can  be  made  to  con- 
sume with  the  needful  sixteen  pounds  of  dry  organic 
matter,  the  greater  the  milk  flow  and  the  greater 
the  butter  production.  It  is  the  only  way  to  increase 
the  butter  capacity  of  the  existing  cow.  Years  of 
patient  breeding  would  be  required  to  raise  the  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  The  easier  road  is  along  the  lines 
of  increased  milk  flow  and  holding  closely  to  the  same 
per  cent  of  fat,  not  allowing  the  herd  to  fall  into 
giving  large  quantities  of  2  per  cent  milk. 

The  ration  of  corn  silage  must  be  balanced  by  a 
food  rich  in  protein  and  not  too  bulky.  After  three 
years  of  constant  use  of  cocoanut  cake,  we  find  it 
has  no  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the  cows,  and  they 
will  at  all  times  eat  it  greedily. 

Our  standard  winter  ration  is,  thirty-five  pounds 
of  corn  silage,  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  six  pounds 
of  bran,  two  pounds  of  rolled  barley  and  two  pounds 
of  cocoanut  cake.  This  is  varied  by  using  oats, 
middlings  or  Egyptian  corn  in  place  of  some  of  the 
bran. 

Yield  of  the  Cows. — The  herd  made  in  1897,  an 
average  of  339  pounds  of  butter,  in  the  present  year 
the  herd  has  averaged  318  pounds,  the  record  being 
lowered  by  the  fact  that  seventy-nine  heifers  came 
in  during  the  year.  These  records  include  every 
cow  that  was  milked  during  the  period,  including 
cows  since  turned  off  for  beef.  A  goodly  number  of 
the  older  cows  made  over  400  pounds,  and  a  few 
went  over  500  pounds,  and  our  best  cow's  record  in 
1897  was  573  pounds  of  butter  and  this  year  she  has 
made  629  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  ration  depends  on  its  palatabil- 
ity,  and  if  it  is  lacking  in  this  particular,  carefully 
balancing  will  not  make  the  cows  eat  enough  to  in- 
crease the  milk  flow  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional 
expense.  Cows  are  like  ourselves  in  preferring 
pleasant  tasting  foods.  Rancid  butter  contains  the 
food  elements  of  the  sweet  creamery  butter,  yet, 
with  the  help  of  all  our  reasoning  faculties,  we  could 
not  find  it  desirable  enough  to  eat  freely. 

The  cow  will  only  produce  well  when  she  likes  her 
food  and  her  home.    In  the  summer  time,  after  the 
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pastures  are  too  short,  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow,  the 
choice  lies  between  soiling  with  green  crops  or  using 
the  silos. 

Advantage  Over  Soiling. — Neither  the  hired  man 
nor  the  farmer  in  California  have  patience  to  enjoy 
tinkering  with  soiling,  and  breaking  into  the  routine 
of  ranch  work  is  not  regarded  as  being  as  economical 
as  pushing  the  work  with  a  larger  force  of  men  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  competent  foreman. 

Corn  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow  when  started  early, 
but  when  the  heat  of  summer  is  simmering  over  the 
valley,  it  is  difficult  to  irrigate  without  scalding, 
when  the  corn  is  too  young  to  shade  the  ground. 
This  prevents  the  frequent  sowing  needful  for  a  soil- 
ing crop.  The  silo  brings  the  fresh  pastures  to  the 
manger  and  the  seeds  of  the  noxious  weeks  are 
destroyed  and  this  means  an  abundance  of  milk  for 
creamery  and  clean  land  for  the  coming  crop. 

Continuous  Work  Made  Possible. — The  methods  of  a 
well  conducted  creamery  are  perfect  in  economy, 
but  what  are  the  dairymen  doing  ?  Bringing  filth 
in  the  milk  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  butter;  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  furnishing  no  milk,  clean 
or  dirty;  the  creamery  standing  idle  but  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested  does  not  cease. 

The  butter  maker  has  to  have  more  salary  to  cover 
the  idle  months.  Now,  if  these  dairymen  had  silos, 
the  creamery  would  run  all  the  year,  the  freshly  made 
butter  would  be  delivered  promptly  to  the  trade,  the 
prices  of  butter  would  be  equalized,  and  when  the 
prices  of  feed  go  up,  the  speculator  would  not  have 
a  lot  of  cold  storage  butter,  bought  cheap,  to  unload 
and  to  hold  the  market  down  so  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  realized,  for  when  the  farmers  are 
making  the  same  amount  of  butter  in  December  as 
they  do  in  April,  there  would  be  no  glut  of  a  perish- 
able article.  The  farmer  would  soon  be  doubling  the 
number  of  cows  in  his  herd,  for  the  land  having  the 
manure  would  increase  in  fertility  so  that  a  well  en- 
riched quarter  section  would  produce  as  much  grain 
as  is  now  grown  on  a  section,  under  the  present 
method  of  having  a  string  af  mules,  that  wave  their 
ears  in  contempt  as  they  pull  the  gang  plow  through 
a  cloud  of  dust,  scratching  up  the  surface  of  land 
nearly  devoid  of  humus. 

This  is  trying  to  grow  a  crop  on  air  and  rain  and 
trusting  to  a  lucky  star  to  make  it  assume  more  than 
etherial  proportions.  When  the  silo  comes  into 
general  use,  the  milk  produced  in  California  will  be 
doubled  and  the  dairymen's  accounts  will  be  sought 
by  the  banks,  as  being  the  most  desirable  class  of 
country  deposits. 


Balanced  vs.  Unbalanced  Rations. 


By  Prof.  M  E.  Jaffa  of  the  University  of  California  at  the  Dairy 
Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  a  great  many  years  since  the  dairymen  of 
California  have  had  to  face  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  confronted  them  during  the  past  season.  In 
view  of  the  low  prices  and  great  competition  the 
feeder,  in  ordinary  years,  meets  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  properly  caring  for  his  animals;  in  how  much 
more  of  a  quandary  does  he  find  himself  in  such  a 
season  as  we  have  just  experienced.  If  a  dairyman 
wishes  to  maintain  a  high  standard  he  must  give  his 
cows  their  daily  nourishment  irrespective  of  the 
price  of  foods.  The  main  question  is  how  to  do  so 
economically. 

Rational  Feeding. — The  intelligent  feeder  is  fully 
aware  that  milk  can  be  produced  from  almost  any 
ration.  But  he  has  learned  by  experience  and  also 
from  scientific  aid  that  the  animal  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment  to  return  the  best  and  most 
profitable  results.  The  great  interest  manifested  in 
this  subject  is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  re- 
quests that  have  been  sent  to  us  this  year  relative  to 
nutritive  value  of  different  foods,  proving  the  neces- 
sity in  that  direction  of  dairy  instruction.  We  hope 
soon  to  be  fully  equipped  in  this  line  and  have  a  dairy 
school  second  to  none  in  the  land.  We  have  all  the 
prerequisites  necessary  for  such  tuition.  California 
butter,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  scored,  at  an 
Eastern  butter  convention,  as  high  as  any  of  the 
specimens  there  entered,  thus  showing  that  a  first- 
class  article  can  be  made  here.  A  dairy  school  in 
connection  with  the  University  would  be  the  means 
of  raising  the  general  standard  of  the  dairy  products 
of  the  State.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  food  and  the  compounding  of  rations,  dis- 
played in  the  question  sent  to  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  been  such  that  a  discussion  of  rations 
seemed  appropriate  for  this  convention. 

Mistake  of  Too  Great  Fat  in  Ration. — A  common 
mistake  very  often  met  with  is  that  of  supposing 
that  the  more  fat  a  ration  contained  the  richer  would 
be  the  milk  in  this  element.  Experiments  have 
proved  the  contrary  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

At  the  New  Hampshire  Station  cottonseed  oil, 
palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  oleo  and  stearin  were  added 
to  a  ration  of  hay  and  ensilage  with  oats  and  mid- 
dlings. The  results  of  the  trial  were  that  at  first 
there  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  fat  in  the  milk, 
which  increase  was  due  to  the  unnatural  condition  of 
the  ration  rather  than  to  the  oil  itself.    After  a  day 


or  so  the  tendency  was  for  the  milk  to  return  to  its 
normal  state.  The  trial,  made  with  three  cows, 
lasted  two  weeks. 

At  Cornell  Prof.  Wing  found  that  there  were  no 
marked  changes  in  the  percentage  of  fat  and  yield  of 
milk  during  the  period  when  cows  were  on  a  full  feed 
(two  pounds)  of  tallow.  He  states  while  there  are 
slight  variations  in  the  per  cent  of  fat,  they  rarely 
reach  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and  what  is  of  more  sig- 
nificance they  are  not  uniform.  Some  of  the  cows 
gave  richer  milk  and  some  poorer  on  a  full  feed  of 
tallow  than  they  did  before  or  after.  There  was  no 
appreciable  gain  in  weight.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  average  daily  yield  of  milk  and  per  cent  of 
fat  for  each  cow  two  months  after  the  close  was 
practically  the  same  as  at  its  close. 

These  results  were  obtained  with  ten  different 
cows  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  for  at 
least  six  of  which  cows  ate  daily  two  pounds  of 
tallow. 

Milk  With  No  Fat  in  Food. — The  latest  investiga- 
tion in  this  line  is  that  of  the  New  York  Station, 
showing  that  milk  of  high  quality  can  be  yielded  by 
cows  which  were  fed  with  foods  from  which  practi- 
cally all  the  fat  had  been  extracted.  The  milk 
secreted  during  the  continuance  of  the  fat-free  ration 
was  just  as  rich  in  fat  as  it  was  when  the  normal 
ration  was  used.  The  yield  of  milk  fat  during  the 
ninety-five  days  was  62.9  pounds.  The  food  fat  eaten 
during  this  time  was  11.6  pounds,  of  which  5.7  pounds 
only  was  digested,  consequently  at  least  57.2  pounds 
of  the  milk  fat  must  of  had  some  source  other  than 
the  food  fat. 

The  milk  fat  could  not  have  come  from  previously 
stored  body  fat.  This  assertion  is  supported  by 
three  considerations  : 

The  cow's  body  could  hardly  have  contained  more  than  60 
pounds  of  fat  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

She  gained  47  pounds  in  body  weight  during  this  period  of 
time  with  no  increase  of  body  nitrogen  and  was  judged  to  be 
a  fatter  cow  at  the  end  of  the  trial. 

The  formation  of  this  quantity  of  milk  fat  from  the  body  fat 
would  have  caused  a  marked  condition  of  emaciation,  which, 
because  of  an  increase  of  body  weight,  would  have  required 
the  improbable  increase  in  the  body  of  104  pounds  of  water 
and  intestinal  contents. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  protein  could  yield 
the  fat  and  not  the  carbohydrate;  but  from  elaborate 
experiments  made,  not  more  than  one-half  the  milk 
fats  could  have  so  resulted,  for,  during  fifty-nine 
days,  the  fat  yield  of  the  milk  was  38.8  pounds  and 
the  nitrogen  secreted  by  the  urine  was  equivalent  to 
33.3  pounds.  According  to  any  accepted  method  of 
interpretation,  not  over  17  pounds  of  fat  could  have 
been  produced  from  this  amount  of  metabolized  pro- 
tein. The  above  proves  conclusively  that  most  if  not 
all  of  the  milk  fat  must  have  come  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  food. 

We  thus  see  that  any  appreciable  excess  of  fat  in 
the  ration  over  that  called  for  by  our  standard  (about 
one-half  pound)  is  a  waste  of  valuable  material,  un- 
less used  to  compensate  for  a  deficient  amount  of 
carbonhydrates. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  disproportion  of  fat  in  the 
ration  is  a  waste,  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  animal. 
But  not  so  with  the  protein  or  nitrogeneous  constitu- 
ents of  the  foods,  an  excess  of  which  is  injurious  in 
many  ways. 

Need  of  Protein. — The  concensus  of  opinion,  as  de- 
duced from  practical  experience,  is  that  a  generous 
amount  of  protein  in  a  milk  ration  will  always  amply 
repay  the  feeder. 

Many  instances  in  this  State  and  in  the  East  could 
be  given  showing  how  the  milk  yield  was  augmented 
by  an  increase  in  the  protein  of  the  daily  food.  In 
other  words,  balancing  the  ration  with  reference  to 
this  ingredient. 

One  California  dairyman  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  difference  in  his  revenue  from  his  cows  after 
changing  his  ration,  containing  only  1.75  pounds  of 
protein,  to  one  with  2  5  pounds  of  this  important  ele- 
ment. Miss  Eschelman  could  also  give  us  some  valu- 
able data  on  this  point.  In  several  of  the  Eastern 
States  this  matter  of  wide  vs.  narrow  rations  has 
been  extensively  exploited.  A  "wide"  ration  is  one 
where  the  digestible  fat  and  carbonhydrates  are  6.2 
more  times  greater  than  the  digestible  protein.  If 
the  digestible  fat  and  carbonhydrates  are  less  than 
six  times  the  digestible  protein,  then  the  ration  is 
narrow  (1.5). 

It  has  been  found  in  almost  all  cases  that  a  liberal 
supply  of  protein  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  milk 
yield  shall  be  at  its  best.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  foods  and  a  little  arithmetic  would 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  dollars  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  whole  country. 

Cost  of  Milk. — Naturally,  when  the  animal  returns 
more  milk,  the  cost  per  100  pounds  is  less.  In  one 
experiment  conducted  at  Stors,  Connecticut,  it  was 
found  that  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  when 
using  a  wide  ration,  containing  only  1.35  pounds  pro- 
tein, was  $1.44,  as  against  $1.08,  the  corresponding 
cost  the  following  year,  when  a  narrow  ration  (with 
2.7  pounds  protein),  was  adopted.  In  this  case  the 
feeder  himself  made  the  change  to  "  see  what  would 
happen." 

Prom  the  foregoing  we  can  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that,  to  insure  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk,  and, 
therefore,  of  its  products,  we  must  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  protein  or  nitrogenous  matter.  But  what 


happens  if  we  give  the  animal  a  superabundance  of 
this  material  ? 

Not  Too  Much  Protein. — A  slight  calculation  will  be 
sufficiently  convincing  that  the  milk  requires  just  so 
much  protein  and  no  more.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
cow  fed  upon  a  balanced  ration  is  giving  25  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  containing  4  per  cent,  or  1  pound,  of 
protein,  there  would  still  be  1.5  pounds  of  protein 
unaccounted  for  or  not  used  in  the  formation  of  milk. 
Some  of  the  protein  is  necessary  for  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  daily  waste  and  worn  out  muscular  tis- 
sues, etc.  But,  concerning  the  remainder  of  the 
nitrogeneous  portion  of  the  ration,  Prof.  Jordan 
states:  "We  desire  to  propose,  as  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  notable  influence  upon  milk  secretion 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  digestible  protein  in  the 
ration,  that  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  protein  upon 
metabolic  activity,  rather  than  because  so  much  was 
needed  to  form  the  milk  solids.  This  view  would  not 
minimize  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  nitrog- 
enous constituents  of  cattle  foods,  but  simply  em- 
phasize more  fully  one  reason,  and,  perhaps,  the 
main  one,  why  they  should  be  supplied  in  such  gen- 
erous proportions." 

As  a  rule,  rations,  as  usually  compounded,  are 
lacking  in  protein  ;  still  there  are  cases  where  too 
much  of  it  is  given,  as  is  shown  in  ration  No.  8  of  the 
table  appended.  Our  standard  calls  for  about  25 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  containing  2.5  pounds  digesti- 
ble protein.  The  ration  in  question  embodies  3.32 
pounds,  which  is  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
in  excess  of  the  required  amount. 

This  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  it  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  extra  nitrogenous  matter  that  tends  to 
derange  the  whole  system.  It  causes  over-activity 
on  the  part  of  the  urinary  organs,  and,  in  addition, 
as  in  the  case  of  man,  the  formation  of  too  much  uric 
acid,  tending  to  clog  the  capillaries  and  thus  prevent 
free  capillary  circulation.  Dr.  Haig  states  that  ani- 
mals fed  on  dry  foods  and  deprived  of  fresh  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  they  would  obtain  when  pasturing, 
might  suffer  from  a  relative  deficiency  of  alkaline 
salts  in  the  blood,  and  thus  have  also  increased  re- 
tention of  uric  acid.  The  significance  of  the  im- 
portance of  using  a  balanced  ration  with  reference 
to  protein  is  thus  impressed  upon  us.  Hence  we  see 
that  from  several  standpoints  an  excess  of  protein  or 
nitrogenous  matter  is  not  only  wasteful,  as  in  the 
case  of  fats,  but  also  harmful. 

We  have  thus  far  shown  that  it  is  better  for  phys- 
iological as  well  as  economic  reasons  to  fat  and  pro- 
tein only  in  the  necessary  amounts  to  supply  suffi- 
cient daily  nutriment  to  the  cow. 

Another  point  to  remember  in  this  connection, 
and  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  California 
dairyman,  is  that  the  narrower  the  ration  the  more 
valuable,  if  properly  handled  and  cared  for,  is  the 
manure.  Carelessness  in  this  respect  causes  a  loss 
of  a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogen,  the  very  ele- 
ment of  fertilization  we  prize  so  highly  and  have  to 
pay  so  dearly  for. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preventing  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  in  the  manure.  I  shall  briefly  refer  to 
one  or  two  of  the  simplest  ones.  It  is  in  the  drying 
of  the  manure  that  the  nitrogen  is  lost ;  hence  if  the 
manure  were  applied  to  and  turned  under  the  soil  in 
the  fresh  state  the  loss  would  be  avoided.  Or,  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  then  a  little  gypsum  spread 
in  the  manure  pile  occasionally  will  save  the  nitro- 
gen by  forming  non- volatile  salts  of  ammonia. 

Other  Parts  of  the  Ration. — The  remaining  ingre- 
dients of  the  ration,  carbohydrates,  ash  and  mineral 
matter,  deserve  a  word  before  passing  on.  The  car- 
bohydrates, or  starchy  matter,  are  exceedingly 
important,  as  they  contain  the  main  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  body,  sugars,  and  to  a  large  extent  fat  in  the 
milk.  An  excess  of  this  ingredient  in  the  ration 
would,  if  continued,  tend  to  fatten  the  animal  too 
much,  a  condition  not  generally  desired  by  the  dairy- 
man. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  mineral  part  of  a  ration  ;  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  always  assumed  to  be  present,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  compounded.  Investigations  along 
this  line  are  urgently  called  for,  and  to  this  end  we 
have  started  a  study  on  this  subject. 

Advantages  of  Balanced  Rations. — To  summarize, 
we  can  state  that  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  bal- 
anced ration  are  : 

1.  The  animal  will  enjoy  better  health. 

2.  The  yield  of  milk  and  hence  its  products  are  increased. 

3.  The  cost  of  milk  is  decreased. 

4.  There  is  no  waste  of  food  material. 

5.  The  feeder  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits,  condi- 
tions and  returns  of  the  individual  cows  than  he  ever  could 
have  under  the  old  haphazard  method  of  feeding. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  confined  to  the 
feeding  of  cows  for  milk  production.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  in  fattening  animals  a  well  bal- 
anced or  narrow  ration  has  great  superiority  over  a 
wide  one,  in  that  the  steers  so  fed  will  have  a  better, 
firmer,  sweeter  and  juicier  meat,  consequently  com- 
mand a  higher  price  in  open  market  than  animals 
otherwise  fed. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  for  all  purposes, 
whether  for  work,  milk  or  fattening,  it  is  far  more 
profitable  to  use  the  well  balanced  ration.  Examples 
of  balanced  and  unbalanced  rations,  for  animals 
1000  pounds,  are  given  in  tables  1  and  2. 

Compounding  of  Rations. — ^The   compounding  of 
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rations  by  a  dairyman  will  depend  upon  the  cultures 
best  adapted  to  his  section,  which  of  the  concen- 
trated feedstuffs  can  be  most  economically  imported, 
whether  or  not  silage  is  fed,  etc.  It  might  be  stated 
that  one  of  the  best,  most  valuable  and  economical 
feeds  at  the  command  of  the  dairyman  is  silage.  In 
the  favored  sections  of  California,  where  alfalfa  is 
successfully  and  profitably  grown,  a  cheaper  bal- 
anced ration  can  be  made  up  than  in  localities  where 
this  most  important  fodder  cannot  be  raised. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  by  ration  No.  1,  consisting 
of  alfalfa,  wheat  hay  and  bran.  Oat  or  any  other 
hay  could  be  substituted  for  the  wheat,  and  in  some 
cases  to  advantage.  When  silage  can  be  obtained, 
then  it  might  profitably  take  the  place  of  hay. 

Ration  No.  2,  adopted  by  a  dairyman  in  a  part  of 
the  State  where  alfalfa  cannot  be  raised,  is  much 
more  expensive  than  No.  1,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  contain  any  more  nutriment. 

No.  3  is  made  up  with  silage  as  a  component  part 
of  the  ration. 

No.  4  was  compounded  for  a  feeder  who  wished  to 
utilize  straw  in  connection  with  silage. 

No.  5,  an  excellent  ration,  has  a  greater  variety 
than  any  of  those  tabulated,  but  not  a  higher  nutri- 
tive value  than  No.  11. 

Unbalanced  Rations.—  A  ration  (No.  6)  sent  to  the 
laboratory  by  a  dairyman  of  southern  California, 
although  made  up  from  excellent  materials,  is  unbal- 
anced in  that  the  protein  is  in  excess— a  very  excep- 
tional case.  The  fat  and  carbohydrates  are  present 
in  about  the  correct  proportions. 

Nos.  7  and  8  are  types  of  the  unbalanced  rations 
usually  met  with  among  inexperienced  feeders.  No. 
7  is  an  example  of  a  very  bulky  ration  without  con- 
taining either  sufficient  dry  matter  or  nutriment. 

In  No.  8  we  note  that  there  is  a  marked  deficiency 
in  the  protein,  and  yet  the  feeder  using  this  ration 
thought  it  was  a  first-class  one  in  all  respects.  But 
after  increasing  the  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  ele- 
ment he  was  well  repaid  by  the  larger  and  richer 
yield  of  milk. 

TABLE  I.— BALANCED  RATIONS. 


Digestible. 

Fuel 

Ami. 

Total 

in 

Dry 

Carbo- 

Value 

Lbs. 

Material. 

Matter. 

Protein.  Fat.  hydrates. 

(.Calories). 

1 — 12 

Alfalfa  hay  

10.70 

1  46 

.20 

4  34 

11,784 

IS 

Wheat  

11.48 

.60 

.14 

5.65 

12,877 

5 

4.86 

.52 

.13 

2.27 

5,755 

30 

27  04 

2.58 

.47 

12.26 

30,416 

2 — 15 

Oat  hay  

13.40 

.71 

.20 

6.54 

14,210 

7 

6.20 

.70 

.17 

3.19 

8,057 

5 

Middlings  

4  40 

.56 

.14 

2  43 

6,310 

1.5 

Cottonseed  meal 

1.40 

.60 

.16 

.24 

2,260 

28.5 

25.40 

2.57 

.67 

12.40 

30,837 

3—10 

8  96 

.46 

.14 

1.35 

9,556 

30 

Corn  silage  

9.00 

.45 

.18 

4  20 

9,409 

7 

6.13 

.73 

.18 

3.19 

8,051 

2 

Cottonseed  meal 

1.80 

.80 

.22 

.31 

2,993 

4fl~ 

25.89 

2.45 

.72 

12.05 

30,009 

4—10 

Oat  hay  

8.96 

.47 

.14 

4  35 

9,556 

20 

Corn  silage..  . 

6.00 

.30 

.18 

2.80 

6,272 

5 

4.50 

.05 

.02 

2.04 

3,971 

8 

7.00 

.81 

.20 

3.60 

9,046 

2 

Cottonseed  meal 

1.80 

.80 

.22 

.31 

2,993 

45 

28.26 

2.43 

.70 

13.10 

31,838 

6 — 10 

Oat  hay  

8.26 

.47 

.14 

4  35 

9,556 

30 

Corn  silage  

9.00 

.45 

.18 

4.20 

9,409 

7 

Carrots  

.65 

.08 

.03 

.49 

1,184 

7 

Beets  

.71 

.08 

.01 

.35 

843 

8 

Bran  

5.50 

.63 

.15 

2  73 

6,884 

2 

Cottonseed  meal 

1.80 

.80 

.22 

.31 

2,993 

62 

26.32 

2.51 

.73 

12.43 

30,869 

TABLE  II.- 

-UNBALANCED  RATIONS. 

6.— 20 

Wheat  &oathay 

17.80 

.82 

.24 

8.70 

18,840 

50 

Mangel-wurzels 

5.00 

.55 

.10 

2.40 

5,900 

70 

22.80 

1.37 

.34 

11.10 

24.740 

7—20 

Wheat  &  oat  hay 

17.80 

.82 

.24 

8.70 

18  840 

5 

Bran  

4.38 

51 

.13 

2  22 

5,750 

3 

2.65 

.17 

.08 

1.91 

4,179 

1 

Oilcake  meal ... 

.90 

.25 

.05 

.24 

1,326 

29 

25  73 

1.75 

.50 

13.07 

29,995 

8—15 

Alfalfa  hay  

13.38 

1.83 

.25 

5.43 

14,730 

4  5 

3.88 

.52 

.12 

2.17 

5,175 

9 

Shorts  

8.10 

.97 

.22 

4  46 

11.043 

28.5 

25.36 

3.32 

.59 

12  06 

30,948 

A  Japanese  View  of  California's  Opportunity. 


By  L.  Y.  Chiasm,  Tokio,  Japan,  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention. 

A  growing  demand  for  dairy  products,  such  as 
butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  in  Japan,  China, 
Hawaii  and  other  Oriental  countries  makes  dairying 
in  California  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  rural 
industries,  which  fact  should  have  very  careful  at- 
tention by  the  people  and  Legislature  of  the  State. 
San  Francisco  is  and  will  ever  be  the  most  impor- 
tant point  for  the  Oriental  commerce,  especially  so 
with  dairy  products,  because  these  products  require 
quick  transportation  and  San  Francisco  has  the  best 
facilities  for  this  trade. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Co.  have  given  a  service  in  the  past 
with  eight  large  and  rapid  steamers;  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  now  a  new  steamship  company  organ- 
ized in  Tokio,  called  Toyokisenkaisha,  with  three 
large  steamers,  which  will  be  on  the  route  in  January 


next.  With  these  facilities  there  will  be  a  weekly 
service  to  the  Oriental  ports,  and  if  I  am  not  misin- 
formed there  will  be  a  new  line  established  between 
Japan,  China  and  San  Francisco  by  a  German  steam- 
ship company. 

Dairy  Demand  in  Japan. — Just  think  of  the  prog- 
ress in  Japan  in  the  past  thirty  years  and  the  prob- 
able changes  in  that  country  and  in  China  in  the 
future.  Thirty  years  ago  Japan  commenced  to  trade 
with  Europe  and  America,  at  which  time  and  for 
many  years  this  trade  was  insignificant.  Think  what 
it  is  to-day.  Thirty  years  ago  not  a  pound  of  butter, 
cheese  or  condensed  milk  and  not  a  drop  of  cow's 
fresh  milk  was  used  in  Japan.  At  present  over  250 
dairies,  with  from  five  to  fifty  cows  each,  supply  the 
milk  trade  of  Tokio  alone.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
becoming  a  common  food  in  that  country  and  the  de- 
mand is  constantly  increasing. 

Imports  and  Local  Makes. — During  the  year  of  1897 
San  Francisco  sent  $20,000  worth  of  butter,  $3200  of 
cheese  and  a  very  large  amount  of  condensed  milk- 
to  Japan  besides  a  considerable  amount  that  was  ex- 
ported from  other  points,  in  addition  to  an  enormous 
amount  from  France,  Germany  and  Australia. 

The  average  native  made-butter  is  highest  in 
price,  that  of  France  second  and  the  United  States 
last.  The  Japanese  dairyman  does  not  understand 
the  process  of  ripening  cream,  and  the  native-made 
butter  is  of  very  low  grade,  but  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound  in  gold  on 
account  of  freshness.  The  retail  prices  of  milk  are 
at  present  13'.  cents  a  quart,  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply,  so  all  the  dairy- 
men find  a  better  profit  in  retailing  milk  than  in 
changing  to  butter  making. 

Some  butter  dairies  have  been  established  in  coun- 
try districts,  but  Japanese  cows  are  not  good  milkers, 
having  been  bred  for  many  centuries  for  purposes  of 
labor,  and  milk  was  not  consumed  at  all.  The  native 
dairy  cows  somewhat  resemble  the  Devon  breed  and 
are  small  milkers. 

Local  Supply  Inadequate.— The  consumption  of 
dairy  products  is  not  only  increasing,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  becoming  enormous;  by  the  last 
census  of  animals  it  is  shown  that  the  number 
slaughtered  far  exceeds  the  births,  and  if  this  con- 
tinues there  will  soon  be  no  native  cattle.  The 
government  has  awakened  to  this,  but  action  is  slow 
compared  with  that  in  other  industries.  I  believe, 
conscientiously,  that  in  a  country  like  Japan,  that 
the  demands  for  dairy  products  will  increase  year 
by  year  at  a  wonderful  ratio,  and  that  this  con- 
sumption can  never  be  supplied  by  the  domestic 
product,  because  the  cattle  are  inferior  and  the 
farmers  find  better  compensantion  in  growing  silk, 
tea  and  rice  than  in  making  butter  or  cheese,  hence 
the  import  from  other  countries  is  necessary.  I 
think  this  will  be  the  same  in  China,  though  not  to 
so  marked  an  extent. 

California's  Chance. — Why  California,  with  her 
facilities  and  favorable  climate,  cannot  beat  the 
competition  of  France  or  Australia  and  entirely 
supply  the  Oriental  market  is  incomprehensible.  I 
believe  this  can  be  done,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it 
is  to  study  the  character  of  the  market  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  to 
the  highest  excellency,  which  means  the  cheapening 
of  production  and  a  higher  standard. 

Value  of  Dairy  Schools. — With  these  facts  in  view, 
a  dairy  school  like  that  of  Wisconsin  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued.  I  was,  personally,  a  dairy  student 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  know  the  value 
of  such  a  school.  Previous  to  entering  that  institu- 
tion I  had  three  years'  practical  dairy  experience  in 
California.  During  that  period  I  used  to  take  eight  or 
nine  different  agricultural  and  dairy  weeklies,  such 
as  Hoard's  Dairyman  and  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
and  used  to  study  them  as  carefully  as  any  man  can, 
and  also  read  different  books  on  stock  breeding, 
feeding,  etc.,  and  when  I  entered  the  dairy  school 
I  knew  how  to  use  the  Babcock  tester.  Farrington's 
alkaline  tablets,  run  a  separator  and  could  compound 
a  balanced  ration  for  dairy  cows  and  had  a  fair  idea  of 
bacteria  and  their  action  on  dairy  products  and  be- 
lieved I  was  quite  well  posted  on  dairying.  I  had  an 
idea  that  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  my  time  in 
Hiram  Smith  Hall  at  the  University,  but  I  was  glad 
that  I  did  so,  for  I  learned  many  important  points 
which  I  would  never  have  otherwise  learned.  This 
example  led  me  to  study  further;  and  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  Wisconsin  dairy  school  I  went  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst. 
I  have  found  that  there  has  been  no  period  of  my 
life  so  well  spent  as  that  at  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
school. 

My  personal  experience  and  the  experience  of 
other  students  leads  me  to  believe  that  such  a  school 
at  your  State  University  will  be  a  great  nursery  to 
propagate  both  scientific  and  practical  dairy  ideas 
and  will  directly  benefit  the  State  dairy  industry. 


Major  Harney  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the 
free  market  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners.  He  rec- 
ommends the  setting  aside  of  the  wharves  at  the  foot 
of  Market,  Clay,  Washington  and  Jackson  streets 
and  the  bulkheads.  A  superintendent  and  all  neces- 
sary employes  are  to  be  appointed,  and  the  market 
is  to  be  in  operation  next  spring. 


What  Class  of  Cheese  Shall  We  Make? 


By  E.  H.  Hageman,  Superintendent  Pescadoro  Creamery,  at  the 
Dairy  Convention. 

There  is  almost  as  much  in  making  the  class  and 
style  of  butter  and  cheese  that  the  market  and  com- 
mission merchants  demand  as  in  the  quality  Itself. 
Different  States  and  countries  have  different  ways 
and  styles  in  which  they  market  their  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  so  it  is  here.  For  the  last  five  or  six 
years  quite  a  number  of  factories  have  been  trying 
to  make  and  compete  with  Eastern  cheddar  cheese, 
without  much  success,  and  with  both  loss  of  money 
and  milk  supply  to  the  factory.  There  is  a  better 
market  here  for  the  common  California  cheese,  in 
the  style  of  flats  and  colored  bandages,  and  which  I 
think  is  a  better  looking  cheese  if  well  made  than 
the  white  bandage  cheese.  Of  course,  this  cheese 
can  also  be  made  by  the  latest  cheddar  process,  but 
most  have  the  colored  bandages  which  this  market 
demands,  and  if  more  of  this  cheese  would  be  made  by 
a  better  process  very  little  outside  cheese  would  be 
sold  in  this  market. 

Export  Cheese. — I  have  seen  cheese  in  San  Francisco 
that  were  pronounced  by  the  commission  merchant 
the  finest  California  make,  and  when  tried  would 
have  gas  holes  in  them  where  you  could  stick  your 
finger  through,  and  if  scored  by  a  competent  judge 
of  cheese  would  score  about  65  or  70.  Such  cheese 
may  do  for  home  trade  in  a  cool  climate  like  this,  for 
immediate  consumption,  but  would  not  do  to  ship  to 
China  and  Japan  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  it 
would  go  off  in  flavor  soon  and  spoil,  and  would  be 
an  injury  the  cheese  market  of  this  State.  At  pres- 
ent, too  many  of  our  cheese  are  made  too  soft  and 
open  to  stand  shipping,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  of  a 
better  export  trade  we  must  furnish  the  commission 
merchant  with  a  better  and  firmer  article  which 
will  stand  shipping  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
places.  Good,  firm  cheese  with  a  good  flavor  and 
texture  cannot  be  made  in  hurry,  in  two  or  three 
hours,  in  which  time  most  of  our  cheese  are  made 
now;  but  to  make  cheese  that  will  stand  shipping  to 
a  warm  climate  requires  from  five  to  seven  hours. 

How  to  Make  Export  Cheese. — Cheese  for  export 
that  will  stand  shipping  can  be  made  in  the  following 
way:  Take  good,  sweet  milk  and  heat  it  to  86° 
F.,  have  the  rennet  test  at  sixty  seconds  before  add- 
ing the  rennet.  Then  add  rennet  enough  to  coagulate 
the  milk  in  about  thirty  minutes,  using  from  two  to 
three  ounces  according  to  the  strength  of  rennet, 
and  cutting  when  firm;  stir  the  vat  gently  at  first 
until  the  curd  firms  up.  Cook  to  100°,  then  stir  vat 
every  fifteen  minutes  to  keep  curd  in  granular  shape, 
till  curd  has  developed  .  inch  acid,  when  whey 
should  be  run  off,  which  usually  takes  from  one 
to  one  and  one  half  hours.  The  curd  is  then  ready 
to  be  placed  on  crud  rack  and  strainer  cloth  and 
when  matted  down  cut  in  square  blocks  and  turn 
over  every  fifteen  minutes.  If  gas  holes  form  in 
curd  the  pieces  can  be  piled  two  or  three  deep;  this 
will  press  out  the  gas  and  will  flatten  out  the  gas 
holes  in  the  curd.  When  an  inch  of  acid  has  devel- 
oped and  the  curd  shows  a  meaty  texture  it  is  ready 
to  mill. 

I  prefer  a  Harris  curd  mill  on  account  of  cutting 
the  pieces  even  and  consequently  the  salt  working 
through  more  evenly.  When  curd  is  milled  let  it 
fall  onto  the  bottom  of  vat.  If  kept  on  racks  after 
it  is  cut  too  much  moisture  would  be  lost  and  cheese 
would  perhaps  be  dry.  Keep  the  curd  stirred  till 
ready  to  salt,  and  salt  the  curd  about  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  milling,  using  two 
and  half  pounds  of  salt  per  thousand  pounds  of  milk. 
Give  the  salt  a  chance  to  dissolve  well,  which  also 
takes  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  put  to  press  about  80°.  A  point  of  vast  im- 
portance is  to  have  the  cheese  well  pressed  and  all 
of  the  same  size.  If  tainted  milk  is  used  it  should  be 
treated  somewhat  different  from  the  above,  but 
remember  that  the  best  cheese  cannot  be  made  from 
sour  or  tainted  milk.  A  soft,  mild  cheese,  of  which 
a  great  deal  is  used  in  this  market,  requires  ab- 
solutely sweet  milk  without  taint.  Heat  to  88°. 
Rennet  test  should  be  120  seconds.  Set  the  milk  at 
88°,  using  the  usual  amount  of  rennet.  Cook  to  106 
to  108°.  Cut  when  firm  and  run  whey  off  at  i  inch 
acid.  Use  about  two  pounds  of  salt  per  1,000  pounds 
of  milk.  This  curd  can  either  be  worked  in  the 
granular  form  or  with  curd  will  and  put  to  press  at 
85°.  If  pure,  sweet  milk  is  not  used  and  is  tainted 
gas  holes  will  form  and  the  cheese  will  likely  swell 
up  and  roll  off  the  shelves. 

Curing  Rooms.— Good  curing  rooms  are  necessary 
to  cure  all  cheese  in.  I  regulate  the  moisture  in  cur- 
ing rooms,  if  too  dry,  by  placing  a  steam  jet  and 
valve  into  the  curing  room,  and  whenever  too  dry 
(which  the  cheese  and  shelves  will  show),  I  open 
valve  and  let  steam  escape,  which  distributes  the 
moisture  in  the  best  possible  way  and  very  evenly, 
using  not  more  than  is  necessary,  which  does  not 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  curing  room  to  any 
great  extent. 

Every  cheese  and  butter  maker  in  going  to  a  new 
place  will  profit  a  great  deal  by  finding  out  before 
he  starts  in,  just  what  class  and  style  of  goods  is 
wanted  by  his  market,  and  them  making  just  what 
pleases  his  customers. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Colusa. 

Squirrel  Bounty. — Colusa  Sun,  Oct.  12: 
The  county  paid  a  bounty  this  month  of  $53.18 
on  2128  squirrel  tails  at  2%  cents  each,  and 
for  September  $8.61  for  345  tails.  The  ordi- 
nance to  exterminate  these  pests  has  only 
been  In  force  since  August  20th. 

Contra  Costa. 

Big  Returns. — Martinez  County  Paper,  Oct. 
13:  From  ten  acres  of  Golden  Cling  peaches 
J.  D.  Smith  of  San  Ramon  valley  sold  to  the 
Oakland  Preserving  Co.  seventy-one  tons  at 
$60  per  tOD,  $4260.  From  three-year-old  buds 
of  peaches  and  almonds  he  sold  four  and  one- 
half  tons  per  acre  at  $60  per  ton,  $270  per  acre. 
From  1000  trees  he  sold  to  Hunt  Bros.  115  tons 
of  Muir  peaches  at  $25  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  He  is 
now  harvesting  Salway  peaches,  which  turn 
off  eight  tons  per  acre,  and  are  sold  for  $30 
per  ton,  $240  per  acre.  Mr.  Reis  from  ten 
acres  of  cherries  marketed  sixty  tons,  which 
he  sold  at  $120  per  ton,  $7200. 

Fresno. 

Immense  Wheat  Field. — Fresno  dispatch, 
Oct.  11:  One  of  the  largest  bodies  of  land 
ever  planted  no  wheat  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  being  set  out  by  Clovis  Cole  of  Clo- 
vis.  Over  25,000  acres  are  in  the  piece,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Madera  and  Fresno  county 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Planting  be- 
gan last  July  and  will  continue  until  Febru- 
ary. Up  to  the  last  rain  10,900  acres  had  been 
planted.  This  is  up  and  looks  well.  The 
prospect  for  a  good  grain  crop  is  excellent. 

Olive  Pickling.  —  Republican,  Oct.  14: 
George  Roeding  has  rented  a  building  on 
Front  street,  which  will  be  fitted  up  for  olive 
pickling.  He  has  sixty  acres  in  olives,  which 
will  produce  about  1500  gallons,  or  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  tons.  The  larger  per- 
centage of  the  olives  will  be  pickled  ripe. 
Mr.  Roeding  states  that  the  demand  for  ripe 
olives  is  growing,  and  that  now  comparatively 
few  are  pickled  green.  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  ripe  article, 
as  it  is  a  nutritious  food.  The  green  olive, 
while  more  palatable  to  many  people,  is  more 
for  a  relish  than  for  food. 

Kings. 

New  Artesian  Well. — Hanford  Sentinel, 
Oct.  13:  W.  P.  McCord's  new  artesian  well, 
twelve  miles  south  of  town,  is  finished  and  is 
1006  feet  deep  to  the  bottom  of  the  casing, 
and  1015  feet  in  depth.  The  How  is  4  inches 
ever  the  top,  which  is  8  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  wells  in  the  county. 

Rebuilding  the  Dryer. — Hanford  Sentinel, 
Oct.  13:  The  Young  Bros.,  lessees  of  the 
Bonanza  vineyard,  are  rebuilding  the  brick 
dryer  burned  down  last  fall  and  will,  as  soon 
as  possible,  get  their  grapes  into  it  to  finish 
drying  them.    They  have  over  40,000  trays. 

Los  Angeles. 

Orange  Record. — Pomona  Progress,  Oct.  13: 
Messrs.  C.  C.  and  C.  N.  Brundage  have  just 
finished  picking  2039  loose  boxes  of  oranges 
from  340  seven-year-old  Valencia  trees.  This 
is  equal  to  about  1500  packed  boxes  of  oranges. 
The  fruit  now  brings  $1.25  a  box  f.o.  b.  That 
is  a  record  seldom  equaled  by  trees  of  that 
age. 

Squash  Item.— Pomona  Progress,  Oct.  13: 
A  monstrous  squash,  hanging  from  its  vine, 
seems  to  have  for  its  life  purpose  the  illustra- 
tration  of  the  force  of  nature.  The  vine  has 
intertwined  itself  along  the  picket  fence,  and 
at  the  place  where  the  squash  grows  has 
climbed  half  way  up  the  fence.  But  the  pick- 
ets have  proven  no  detriment  to  the  growth 
of  the  huge  vegetable,  for  it  has  grown  and 
grown  until  three  or  four  of  them  have  broken 
and  made  way  for  the  great  dimensions  of  the 
intruder. 

Orange. 

Irrigation  Company  Report.  —  Anaheim 
Gazette:  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Irrigation  Co.  was  held  at  Orange.  The 
directors'  annual  report  shows  that  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  company  amount  to  $26,- 
380.39.  On  Sept.  25,  1897,  the  balance  on  hand 
was  $5651.97;  during  the  year  receipts  have 
been  $23,462.45,  and  the  disbursements,  in- 
cluding $6329.49  now  in  the  treasury,  have 
amounted  to  $29,114.42.  The  total  resources  of 
the  company  are  placed  at  $241,585.58.  During 
the  year  the  company  has  put  in  cement  work 
as  follows :  13,158  feet  of  3%-head  ditch,  14,950 
feet  of  5-head  ditch,  7379  feet  of  2%-head  ditch 
and  2806  feet  of  8-head  ditch.  The  total  length 
of  ditch  cemented  by  the  various  works  is  39,- 
134  feet,  or  7.41  miles. 

Riverside. 

Prune  Crop. — Press  and  Horticulturist,  Oct. 
15:  The  prune  crop  is  harvested.  The  result 
is  not  satisfactory.  Owing  to  shortage  of 
water,  the  fruit  did  not  develop. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Harvest. — Chino  Champion,  Oct.  14: 
The  past  week  of  dry,  warm  weather  has 
caused  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  sugar 
content  and  purity  of  the  beets  harvested. 
The  daily  average  for  Saturday  was  13.8 
sugar,  79.4  purity;  Monday  14.1  sugar,  79.6 
purity;  Tuesday  14.2  sugar,  79.5  purity; 
Wednesday  14.0  sugar,  79.6  purity.  The  total 
gross  tonnage  to  date  delivered  from  the 
Chino  ranch  is  16,594.  About  the  same  amount 
has  been  delivered  from  Oxnard,  making  the 
total  sliced  in  the  factory  to  last  night  32,900 
tons  net.  Mr.  Hache  estimates  that  by  the 
end  of  this  week  there  will  be  remaining  in 
the  Chino  fields  3500  tons  and  in  Ventura 
county  9000  tons.  He  expects  to  have  all  the 
beets  delivered  before  November  5th.  Some 
wonderful  records  have  been  made  about  Ox- 
nard in  this  year's  crop.  The  average  per- 
centage of  the  beets  now  being  harvested  is 
15.  One  man  has  delivered  eighty  acres  of 
beets,  from  which  he  has  not  a  single  test  be- 


low 20  per  cent.  Fred  Schlueter,  formerly  of 
Chino,  had  one  test  of  his  beets  which  showed 
33  per  cent  sugar. 

Milk  Tests.— On  Tuesday  the  milk  tests 
were  made  at  the  Chino  Valley  creamery,  and 
one  was  of  unusual  note.  It  was  an  average 
of  ten  days'  milk  from  Mr.  German's  herd  of 
thirteen  cows,  and  showed  5.6  percent  butter 
fat.  This  record  will  be  hard  to  beat.  The 
cows  are  Jerseys  and  are  being  fed  on  fresh 
beet  pulp.  Bob  Steele,  the  manager  of  the 
creamery,  says  the  fact  has  developed  that 
the  milk  test  rises  from  .2  to  .8  per  cent  when 
cows  are  changed  from  any  other  kind  of  feed 
used  here  to  the  siloed  pulp.  All  the  milk 
now  received  at  the  creamery  is  giving  a 
good  test.  There  are  now  being  delivered  to 
the  creamery  about  5500  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
from  which  there  is  being  turned  out  230  to 
240  pounds  of  butter.  More  farmers  are  pre- 
paring to  go  into  the  dairying  business  all  the 
time,  and  this  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  Chino  ranch.  O.  B. 
Fuller  has  just  sold  fifty-five  cows  to  Chino 
farmers,  A.  D.  Stine  getting  thirty  of  them. 

Watermelon  Record.  —  Redlands  Citro- 
graph; The  following  letter  was  written  at 
Lemon  Grove,  San  Diego  Co.,  by  the  manager 
of  the  Lemon  Grove  Fruit  Association,  under 
date  of  September  27th.  It  shows  that  big 
melons  can  be  raised  all  over  southern  Cali- 
fornia :  Editor  Citrograph  : — I  have  noticed 
during  the  last  two  months  at  least  two 
records  of  large  watermelons  published  in  the 
Citrograph.  Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  make 
a  specialty  of  melons;  but  a  member  of  our 
association— Mr.  R.  F.  McKinney  of  this 
place— has  a  vine  which,  as  a  producer  of  mon- 
strosities, leads  anything  which  has  yet  been 
brought  to  our  notice.  This  vine  produced 
thirteen  melons,  one  weighing  106  pounds,  two 
weighing  85  pounds  each  and  ten  weighing 
540  pounds,  thus  making  731  pounds  of  good 
melons.  This  was  during  the  last  presiden- 
tial campaign  and  the  106  pounder  was  sent  to 
Mr.  McKinley  as  representing  California's 
majority  for  him. — L.  E.  Nevius. 

Another  Dairy  Herd. — Chino  Champion: 
Chino's  dairying  industry  is  booming.  Tom 
Steele  has  rented  the  Teague  ranch,  compris- 
ing about  1100  acres.  Of  this,  600  acres  are 
pasture  land,  450  for  grain  and  about  50  for 
alfalfa.  Mr.  Steele  will  bring  in  about  150 
head  of  selected  milk  cows. 

San  Diego. 

Citrus  Fruit  Shipments.—  Union,  Oct.  13: 
The  shipment  of  citrus  fruit  from  southern 
California  for  the  season  to  last  Sunday  night 
had  reached  15,026  cars.  September  27th  the 
15,000-car  limit  was  passed.  The  season  will 
close  October  31st,  and  as  five  to  eight  cars  a 
day  are  going  out,  the  total  for  the  whole  sea- 
son will  be  about  15,100  cars. 

Good  Word  for  Olives.  —  Union,  Oct.  13: 
In  a  letter  G.  P.  Hall  writes  as  follows :  There 
have  been  some  statements  respecting  olives 
in  the  upper  counties  that  need  explanation. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  ranchers  there  were 
digging  them  up  because  they  did  not  pay. 
Mr.  Frank  Kimball  says,  after  his  observa- 
tion, experience  and  handling  of  the  olive, 
that  if  he  were  able  he  would  plant  1000  acres, 
and  does  not  know  of  any  crop  that  will  at  all 
times  pay  so  well.  To-day,  if  he  could  get 
them,  he  could  dispose  of  them  by  the  carload, 
and  the  bill  would  be  all  that  would  fix  the 
price.  Speaking  of  failures,  he  said  he  knew 
of  a  party  who,  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a  tree, 
some  years  ago  bought  some  cheaper  trees, 
planted  them,  has  expended  $7500  on  the 
ranch  and  last  year  got  six  olives.  His  trees 
were  males  and  were  not  built  for  heavy  bear- 
ing. Others  had  planted  from  non-bearing 
trees,  and  the  result  is  that  they  want  to  dig 
them  up  to  give  place  to  something  profitable. 
Another  mistake  about  olives  is  that  "any 
old  place  "  will  do  for  them.  While  they  will 
live  and  try  to  repay  with  good  the  evil  their 
owners  do  them,  yet  there  are  no  trees  that 
will  return  more  for  care  and  cultivation  and 
water  bestowed.  Mr.  S.  Gurwell's  remark  on 
olives  is  that  the  Rubra  budded  into  the  Ne- 
vadillo  makes  a  most  excellent  blend,  and  a 
good  bearing  tree.  If  you  have  any  poor  soil 
put  your  almonds  on  it,  but  the  olives  on  good. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Picking  Nasturtium  Seed. — ArroyoGrande 
Herald,  Oct.  15 :  On  Monday  110  boys  and  girls 
were  employed  by  the  McClure  Seed  Co.  pick- 
ing nasturtium  seed.  They  are  paid  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  earn  50  cents  a  day. 

Arroyo  Grande  Fair  a  Success. — Arroyo 
Grande  Herald,  Oct.  15:  In  spite  of  the  dry 
year  Columbian  Hall  held  a  display  that  would 
be  hard  to  equal  even  in  a  good  year.  While 
perhaps  not  quite  so  large  and  varied  as  in 
former  years,  the  vegetables  and  fruits  had 
anything  but  a  dry-year  appearance.  Visitors 
from  other  sections  were  generous  in  their 
praise  of  the  energy  of  a  people  who  could  fill 
the  big  hall  with  such  a  profusion  of  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  flowers. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Walnut  Huller.— Press :  A  walnut  huller 
has  been  invented  by  Jasper  Lane  of  Goleta, 
who  has  been  experimenting  for  several  years. 
His  last  production  seems  to  be  a  complete 
success  and  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
walnut  producers.  One  person  with  the  ma- 
chine can  accomplish  more  than  a  score  of  per- 
sons by  hand,  and  the  work  is  more  perfectly 
done. 

First  Car  op  Pampas  Plumes.— Press,  Oct. 
13:  The  first  car  of  this  season's  crop  of 
pampas  plumes  left  yesterday  for  London, 
England,  being  shipped  by  James  M.  Short. 
The  damage  to  the  plumes  by  the  recent  rain 
was  not  so  extensive  as  feared,  only  a  small 
portion  of  them  being  lost. 

Apple  Crop.— -There  will  be  between  15,000 
and  18,000  boxes  of  apples  marketed  from 
Lompoc  orchards  the  present  season— enough 
to  fill  twenty  cars. 

Santa  Crnz. 

Apple  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
Oct.  13:    The  Newtown  Pippin  crop  is  im- 


mense, and  there  will  be  more  four-tier  stock 
than  was  estimated.  The  first  shipments 
were  made  this  week.  Most  of  the  extra 
choice  grades  will  go  to  Europe.  The  Red 
Pearmains  have  made  a  fine  showing  this 
year  in  production,  size  and  quality.  The 
Lettunich  drier  is  running  steadily  on  apples. 
M.  A.  Hudson  has  the  credit  this  season  for 
the  long-distance  shipment  of  apples— a  con- 
signment to  Siberia.  Pajaro  apples  will  soon 
"reach  around  the  globe." 

Beet  Field  Notes. — Farmers  are  working 
on  rush  orders,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  the  beet  crop  into  the  bins  before  the 
close  of  the  month.  October  20th  has  been 
named  as  the  last  day  for  delivery ;  but  owing 
to  rains  and  other  causes,  it  is  not  probable 
that  all  the  beets  will  be  out  of  the  fields  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month.  Many  farmers 
have  had  annoying  experiences  with  Japanese 
laborers  this  season.  The  beet  crop  did  not 
promise  the  Japanese  contractors  and  laborers 
a  return  of  much  profit,  and  many  of  them 
threw  up  their  field  work  and  skipped  out  for 
the  vineyards  of  Fresno  county,  where  more 
profitable  labor  was  promised.  They  have  no 
scruples  about  throwing  up  work  which  they 
have  contracted  to  perform.  The  beet  farmers 
will  have  to  do  as  our  hop  growers  are  now 
doing — give  white  labor  the  first  call.  The 
labor  is  in  the  country;  the  needed  point  is 
to  get  it  organized  as  it  has  been  for  hop  field 
work. 

Solano. 

Tomato  Crop. — Dixon  Tribune,  Oct.  14: 
Our  tomato  men  are  complaining  that  their 
tomatoes  ripen  very  slowly.  There  is  abun- 
dant foliage,  and  the  vines  look  healthy,  but 
somehow  the  fruit  does  not  materialize. 

First  Shipment  op  Sugar  Beets. — Suisun 
Republican,  Oct.  14:  The  first  shipment  of 
sugar  beets  from  this  vicinity  was  made 
Wednesday  by  J.  S.  Brown.  They  were  of 
first-class  quality  and  good  results  are  ex- 
pected from  the  test  that  will  be  made.  The 
consignment  was  made  to  the  California  Beet 
Sugar  &  Refining  Co.,  Crockett,  and  consists 
of  about  ten  tons. 

Implement  Business.  —  Benicia  New  Era, 
Oct.  15:  About  seventy  carloads  of  agricul- 
tural implements  left  the  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  within  the  past  four  months  for 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Over  150  men 
are  employed,  and  at  present  everything  is 
rushing.  Manager  W.  A.  Cowley  has  made 
many  improvements  during  the  past  year,  and 
more  are  contemplated.  Carloads  of  new  ma- 
chinery have  arrived  from  the  East,  and  when 
placed  in  position,  the  working  force  will  be 
doubled. 

To  Eradicate  Texas  Fever. — Vallejo  Chroni- 
cle, Oct.  14 :  Solano  county  cattlemen  have 
organized  the  County  Cattle  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the 
Texas  fever.  The  officers  are:  S.  Stewart, 
president;  B.  F.  Rush,  vice-president;  E.  J. 
Okell,  secretary;  R.  D.  Robbins,  treasurer. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  $400 
Monday  to  be  devoted  to  the  extermination  of 
the  plague. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Sales.— Santa  Ana  Republican:  Sales 
of  '98  hops  are  now  becoming  quite  numerous. 
About  3000  bales  have  been  sold  and  the  price 
paid  will  average  about  15  cents.  The  Anally 
Standard  says :  "This  year  the  hop  growers 
are  letting  the  buyers  hunt  them  up.  It  is 
generally  the  other  way,  but  now  the  prospect 
is  so  favorable  that  they  are  all  holding  out 
for  better  prices.  J.  E.  Gannon  has  been  of- 
fered 17  cents,  but  he  will  not  accept,  as  he 
expects  at  least  20." 

Sugar  Beet  Culture.— Petaluma  Courier, 
Oct.  12:  Samples  of  sugar  beets  from  the 
Petaluma  growers  sent  to  the  Crockett  refin- 
ery have  been  analyzed  by  the  chemists  and 
show  per  cents  of  sugar  ranging  from  16.2  to 
20.6.  The  samples  were  selected  from  various 
patches  of  ground  planted  under  the  contracts 
made  last  spring  by  G.  K.  Raaf,  agent  for  the 
factory. 

Adobe  in  Splendid  Condition. — Santa 
Rosa  Farmer,  Oct.  14 :  All  the  hay  and  straw 
in  the  vicinity  of  Penngrove  was  baled  before 
the  rains  came  and  nearly  all  is  sold  or  stored. 
The  plow  and  disc  have  been  active  and  con- 
siderable seeding  has  already  been  done. 
Land  is  in  fine  condition,  even  the  adobe 
works  up  like  sand,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion of  farm  work  being  done  before  Christ- 
mas. Orchardists  have  been  short  on  help, 
but  the  fruit  driers  will  finish  up  in  another 
week.  Corn  never  looked  better — acreage 
large,  ears  big  and  the  biggest  yield  we  ever 
had.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  young  stock 
for  poultry  yards,  and,  despite  the  advance  in 
feed,  poultrymen  are  doing  well. 

Sutter. 

Creamery  Leased. —  Yuba  City  Farmer, 
Oct.  14:  The  Meridian  creamery  has  been 
leased  for  three  years  to  H.  C.  McKinstry, 
former  manager. 

Fig  Packing. — Yuba  City  Independent,  Oct. 
14:  The  fig  packers  in  the  employ  of  C.  A. 
Rand  at  the  Yuba  City  cannery  shut  down  at 
8:30  p.  m.  Saturday,  having  handled  eight 
tons  of  figs.  Of  these  six  tons  were  pressed 
in  the  one  pound  moulds  and  the  rest  went  to 
the  grinder  and  into  large  boxes.  When  it  is 
considered  that  one  woman  has  to  pick  up'and 
carefully  inspect  each  separate  pound  and  then' 
pass  them  in  trays  to  the  wrappers,  some  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  re- 
quired. And  this  same  woman  carried  the 
entire  six  tons  of  figs  a  distance  of  12  feet  to 
the  wrappers. 

Tehama. 

Sale  op  Sheep. — Red  Bluff  People'*  Cause, 
Oct.  15:  A  band  of  918  sheep  belonging  to  W. 
E.  Conard  of  Paynes  creek  were  sold  to  a 
Sacramento  butcher  firm  at  $3  for  wethers 
and  $2.25  for  lambs. 

Tulare. 

Raisins  and  Hay.— Visalia  Times,  Oct.  13 : 
Raisin  and  hay  men  are  not  having  needed 
dry  weather.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
second  crop  raisins  will  have  to  go  to  dryers 


or  else  sold  to  wineries.  Alfalfa  hay  cut  the 
middle  of  last  week  has  not  even  wilted  yet, 
let  alone  drying. 

Early  Wheat.— Visalia  Times,  Oct.  13: 
James  Hicks  has  140  acres  of  wheat  south  of 
this  city  that  is  up  and  is  4  inches  high.  John 
Fulgham,  who  resides  southwest  of  this  city, 
also  has  wheat  that  is  3  or  4  inches  high. 
These  gentlemen  say  they  have  no  fear  of  a 
dry  spell  that  will  kill  their  growing  crops, 
as  the  heavy  dew  of  morning  bends  the  blades 
of  the  wheat  down  to  the  ground  and  gives 
the  crop  sustenance. 

Dangerous  Pet. — Times:  Owners  of  the 
Stockdale  ranch  in  Kern  county  keep  a  num- 
ber of  elk  in  a  pasture  by  themselves.  Friday 
night  a  seven-pointer  buck  got  among  the 
horses  on  the  ranch  and  gored  one  of  them  to 
death.  When  a  vaquero  attempted  to  lariat 
the  buck  Saturday  morning  the  elk  turned 
upon  the  rider  and  fearfully  lacerated  the 
horse  he  was  riding.  A  second  vaquero  was 
near  at  hand,  fortunately,  and  threw  his  rope 
over  the  elk  and  brought  the  desperate  ani- 
mal to  bay. 

New  Incorporations.—  Porterville  Enter- 
prise: The  Union  Warehouses  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation.  The  object  of  the 
corporation  is  to  conduct  a  general  grain  busi- 
ness. The  principal  place  of  business  is  San 
Francisco.  The  corporation  is  to  exist  for  fifty 
years.  The  directors  are  George  W.  McNear, 
P.  E.  Bowles,  George  W.  McNear  Jr.,  Sew- 
ard B.  McNear  and  Donald  Y.  Campbell.  The 
capital  stock  is  $250,000,  divided  into  2500 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  all  sub- 
scribed. The  Porterville  Water  Develop- 
ment and  Improvement  Co.  has  incorpo- 
rated. The  capital  stock,  which  is  all 
subscribed,  is  $10,600,  divided  into  212 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $50  per  share. 
The  principal  place  of  business  is  Por- 
terville and  the  corporation  is  to  exist  for 
fifty  years.  The  stockholders  are  O.  O. 
Henry,  Anna  L.  Norris,  A.  A.  Abbey,  M. 
Davidson,  J.  L.  Hardeman,  W.  B.  Cartmill. 
J.  S.  Lewis,  G.  T.  Frost,  W.  C.  Brumtield, 
W.  W.  Henry,  James  Wilson  and  H.  F.  Brey. 
The  directors  are  the  five  last  named. 

Directors  Elected.  —  Enterprise,  Oct.  7: 
The  stockholders  of  the  Hubbs-Miner  Ditch 
Co.  held  their  annual  meeting  Monday.  The 
following  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  J.  B.  Chinn,  D.  Udell,  J.  A.  Miner, 
J.  L.  Nelson  and  T.  N.  Jarrard.  The  direct- 
ors subsequently  elected  J.  B.  Chinn  presi- 
dent, T.  N.  Jarrard  vice-president,  and  Dave 
Udell  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Ventura. 

Apple  Industry. — Ventura  Signal :  The  ap- 
ple industry  appears  to  be  in  the  lead  at  the 
present  time  near  the  towns  of  Saticoy, 
Montalvo  and  Ventura.  Large  forces  of  men 
are  employed  picking  and  packing  the  fruit  in 
boxes  of  forty  pounds  each.  This  will  be 
shipped  to  cold  storage  houses  until  early  in 
the  spring. 

Lima  Bean  Association.  —  Ventura  Inde- 
pendent, Oct.  13:  The  final  report  of  J.  L. 
Harrison  of  the  Lima  Bean  Association  shows 
that  the  number  of  sacks  pooled  was  107,849, 
sacks  bought  95,269,  making  a  total  of  203,118. 
Dividends  declared,  $125,582.50. 

Yolo. 

Sheep  Foundered  on  Wheat. — Woodland 
Democrat :  A  report  comes  from  Grand  Island 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  sheep  business  are  suffering  great  loss  by 
the  death  of  sheep  that  have  foundered  on 
wheat.  The  ground  of  the  stubble  pasture  is 
covered  with  wheat  which  was  blown  out  by 
the  north  wind,  and  the  feed  is  exceptionally 
fine.  When  the  sheep  were  turned  upon  the 
pasture  they  ate  so  much  that  many  of  them 
foundered.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  find 
thirty  or  forty  dead  sheep  in  a  heap. 

OREGON. 

Sugar  Beet  Growing  Experiments. — Ash- 
land Tidings,  Oct.  10:  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  has 
received  returns  from  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw  of 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  of  the  analy- 
sis of  samples  of  sugar  beets  grown  by  him 
near  Ashland.  This  showed  the  beets  to  con- 
tain 18.05  per  cent  of  sugar,  which  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  percentage  requisite  for 
factory  purposes.  The  yield  was  also  large, 
being  over  thirty-three  tons  per  acre. 

Prune  Drying  Completed. — Corvallis  Ga- 
zette, Oct.  14:  The  prune  driers  are  closed  for 
the  season.  The  money  that  will  be  distrib- 
uted for  this  season's  crop  of  dried  prunes  will 
reach  $25,000.  Much  more  will  be  dried  next 
season  if  frosts  early  in  the  spring  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
near  future  the  section  adjacent  to  Corvallis 
will  send  to  market  trainloads  of  evaporated 
prunes,  apples  and  pears,  largely  supplement- 
ing the  amounts  received  from  wheat.  Up  to 
this  time  the  growers  have  not  made  any 
money  out  of  fruit,  but  with  larger  yields  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  the  or- 
chards and  properly  prepare  the  dried  pro- 
ducts for  market,  together  with  economical 
methods  pursued,  will  ensure  good  profits. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


"Man  Worth  While." 


'Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant. 

When  life  flows  along  like  a  song; 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  one  who  will 
smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years, 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praise  of 
earth 

Is  the  smile  that  comes  through  tears. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


A  Welcome  Tale. 


All  along  the  woodland  ways 

And  in  the  lonesome  thicket, 
To-day  we  hear  the  merriment 

Of  katydid  and  cricket, 
They  tell  us,  and  we  are  rejoiced 

The  wise  musicians  know  it, 
That  coming  soon,  they  sing  in  tune, 

And  some  white  morn  will  show  it, 
As  sure  as  fate,  from  Nature's  hand, 

The  secret  never  lost, 
To  this  uncomfortable  land 

Will  safe  arrive,  the  frost. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  Peculiar  Marriage. 


The  Smith  brothers  were  all  peculiar, 
and  Justin  Smith  was  far  more  peculiar 
than  any  of  the  others.  Pie  lived  on  a 
good  farm  of  his  own  in  Duchess  coun- 
ty, New  York. 

He  was  a  widower,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  home  was  entrusted  to 
Flora  Floringer,  the  stepdaughter  of 
his  deceased  brother  Edwin. 

Flora  was  seventeen  years  old,  pretty 
and  efficient,  and  Mr.  Smith  in  his  pe- 
culiar way,  was  very  fond  of  her. 

Justin's  chief  assistant  in  farm  work 
was  his  only  son  John,  twenty-two 
years  old.  John  was  as  sturdy  as  his 
father,  but  was  more  sensible  and  gen- 
erous hearted. 

It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  John  Smith 
was  industriously  repairing  a  broken 
harness. 

He  sat  on  a  log  in  the  shed.  The 
gentle  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof  seemed 
to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  the  young 
man,  and  he  alternately  whistled  and 
sang  snatches  of  song.  But  his  work 
became  monotonous,  and  he  was  feeling 
a  bit  lonesome,  when  Flora  entered  the 
shed  and  stood  beside  him.  She  tmiled 
in  a  roguish  way,  and  kept  one  hand 
behind  her  back,  as  if  she  held  some- 
thing she  wished  to  conceal. 

"What  favor  do  you  want  now, 
Flora?  "  asked  JohD,  good-naturedly. 

"I  want  you  to  fill  the  box  in  the 
kitchen  with  wood." 

"But  am  I  to  have  no  reward?  I 
rather  suspect  from  your  attitude  that 
you  have  something  for  me." 

"  I  must  have  your  promise  that  you 
will  bring  in  the  wood  before  I  will  tell 
you." 

"Nonsense!  You  know  T'll  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

"  If  you're  sure  you'll  be  rewarded, 
you  should  add." 

"  I'll  add  it,  then,  just  to  please  you," 
retorted  John  with  a  laugh. 

"You're  so  good  I'll  not  keep  you 
waiting  longer." 

Flora  produced  a  rose,  and,  as  a 
slight  blush  swept  over  her  fair  cheeks, 
she  slipped  the  flower  into  a  button- 
hole of  his  vest.  John  caught  her 
hands  as  she  was  about  step  back,  and 
his  handsome  eyes  were  full  of  ardor. 

"This  cannot  all  be  my  reward,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  tremulous  with 
feeling. 

"Of  course  it  is.    Let  me  go." 

The  alarmed  girl  began  to  struggle 
and  to  blush  violently.  But  the  hands 
that  could  hold  a  plow  firmly  for 
hours  behind  a  pair  of  strong  horses 
were  fully  equal  to  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

"This  is  the  only  way  to  thank  you 


Compel  your  dealer  to  get 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


properly,"  cried  John,  as  he  suddenly 
drew  the  girl  toward  him  and  imprinted 

a  kiss. 

"I  think  you're  real  mean,  John 
Smith,"  said  Flora  in  as  indignant  a 
tone  as  she  could  summon. 

"I  know  I  am,  but  I  can't  help  it," 
he  rejoined. 

"  I  won't  stay  with  you  a  minute 
longer,"  she  cried,  as  he  reluctantly 
released  her. 

"  Then  I'll  stay  with  you."  And  he 
ran  by  her  side. 

"I'm  sorry  I  gave  you  the  rose. 
You'll  never  have  another  chance  to 
get  the  best  of  me." 

"Then  I'll  take  the  last  chance, 
Flora;  be  mine  and  I'll  be  yours." 

"No,  I  thank  you." 

"You  don't  mean  it,"  cried  the 
young  man  as  he  caught  her  and  be- 
stowed another  kiss. 

"You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  mur- 
mured tenderly. 

"  How  can  I  obtain  my  release?" 

"Only  by  promising  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  promise." 

"  What's  all  this  kissing  and  fooling 
mean?  "  cried  a  rough  voice. 

The  young  man  looked  up  in  a  startled 
way.  He  knew  he  had  been  caught  by 
his  father.  In  his  haste  and  rapture 
as  a  lover,  John  had  thrown  caution  to 
the  winds  and  forgotten  that  he  might 
be  observed  in  his  act  of  ardent  wooing. 

"  It  means  that  Flora  has  promised 
to  become  my  wife,"  said  John,  frankly 
and  fearlessly. 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  I'm 
afraid  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  you  seek  another  situation  than 
the  one  on  this  farm,"  repeated  Justin, 
glumly. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  is  in  your 
mind,"  said  his  son. 

"  You  probably  do.  If  you  think  I'm 
going  to  give  up  my  hold  on  the  Edwin 
Smith  farm  in  a  hurry,  you've  made  the 
big  mistake  of  your  life.  The  will,  as 
neither  you  nor  Flora  can  have  forgot- 
ten, left  Edwin's  farm  to  be  under  my 
control  during  my  life,  after  which  it 
will  become  Flora's  property.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  only  way  she  can  receive 
it  sooner  is  for  her  to  marry  before  she 
is  twenty-one  years  old.  If  she  marries 
before  that  age  she  is  to  obtain  the 
farm  outright  at  once.  Now,  I  am 
supposed  to  know,  and  do  know,  a  good 
deal  more  than  you  and  Flora,  and  my 
judgment  is  that  I  can  manage  the 
farm  my  brother  left  a  good  deal  better 
than  any  one  else  can,  at  least,  until 
you  two  are  as  old  and  sensible  as  you 
ought  to  be  when  it  is  time  for  me  to 
die.  It  is  next  to  this  farm,  and  a 
larger  and  better  one  than  this  one  is, 
and  I  can  manage  the  two  farms  to- 
gether with  more  profit  and  benefit  to 
all  of  us  than  any  one  else  can.  I've 
no  objection  to  you  marrying  Flora 
after  she's  twenty-one.  Indeed,  I'd 
calculated  that  such  a  marriage  would 
be  the  think  to  expect,  the  proper 
thing  for  you  both,  provided  you  could 
wait  until  the  right  time.  But  nothing 
sudden  or  injudicious  will  be  permitted 
by  me." 

"Now,  John,  if  you'll  promise  sol- 
emnly— and  I  know  your  word  can  be 
depended  upon — not  to  marry  Flora 
until  the  day  after  her  twenty-first 
birthday,  you  can  stay  here.  It  not, 
go  to  Florida  and  help  your  Uncle 
Theodore  manage  his  orange  grove. 
You  must  not  leave  Florida  for  four 
years,  or  until  Flora  is  twenty-one 
years  old.  .  If  you  do  leave  the  State 
before  that  time,  as  an  unmarried  man, 
and  I  can  find  out  if  you  do,  I'll  disin- 
herit you. 

"But  if  you  will  remain  there,  as 
you  ought  to,  until  the  end  of  the  four 
years,  you  can  marry  Flora.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you,  in  fact,  and  you 
and  she  can  live  here  on  the  other 
farm,  and  I'll  manage  both  farms,  with 
your  assistance,  as  long  as  I  may  live. 

"You  see,  I've  had  a  suspicion  as  to 
what  might  happen,  and  I've  got  every- 
thing well  planned  in  advance.  By 
putting  you  in  Florida,  under  proper 
restrictions,  and  keeping  a  watch  over 
Flora,  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  an  un- 
timely elopement." 

.lohn  knew  his  father  well  enough  to 
realize  that  supplications  and  argu- 
ments would  be  unavailing. 

"You  make  it  almost  as  hard  for  me 


as  it  was  for  Jacob  to  obtain  a  wife." 

"No,  not  even  half  as  hard,  John; 
for  Jacob  had  to  serve  fourteen  years 
before  he  could  get  the  wife  he  loved, 
and  you've  got  to  wait  only  four  years. 
And  if  you'll  only  promise  not  to  make 
a  fool  of  yourself  you  can  remain  here 
and  enjoy  Flora's  society  until  the  four 
years  are  completed." 

"  I  must  have  time  to  think  this  mat- 
ter over." 

"You  can  have  ten  days,  provided 
you  will  promise  not  to  marry  during 
that  time." 

"  I  promise." 

John  and  Flora  retired  crestfallen 
from  the  old  man's  presence.  During 
the  ten  days  they  had  many  serious 
talks  and  made  such  plans  and  decisions 
as  seemed  to  them  best.  On  the  last 
day  of  probation  John  sought  his 
father. 

"  I've  made  my  decision.  I  will  not 
promise  not  to  mary  Flora  before  she 
is  twenty-one  years  old." 

"Then  you  must  go  to  Florida  and 
stay  there  for  four  years,  or  until  you 
may  be  married — of  course  you  can 
marry  someone  else  than  Flora  if  you 
want  to — or  I  will  disinherit  you." 

"I  will  accept  your  terms  and  go  to 
Florida." 

Justin  Smith  was  quite  surprised, 
but  such  was  his  curious  character 
that  he  was  rather  proud  that  his 
son  should  have  taken  the  course  he 
had. 

"  The  boy's  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  He's  got  my  grit. 
He'll  make  a  substantial  man,  capable 
of  running  the  farms  after  I'm  dead 
nearly  as  well  as  I  can  run  them." 

The  next  morning  John  left  for  Flor- 
ida after  a  tender  parting  from  Flora, 
somewhat  tearful  on  her  part  it  must 
be  confessed. 

John  being  absent  it  was  necessary 
for  Justin  to  hire  an  extra  man  to 
assist  him,  and,  through  Flora's  aid, 
be  secured  the  services  of  a  young, 
good-looking  German.  The  new  hand's 
name,  curious  to  relate,  was  John 
Smith,  a  fact  which  seemed  strange  to 
Justin  and  was  unwelcome  to  him. 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  who  are  a  Ger- 
man, should  be  named  John  Smith? " 
inquired  the  old  farmer.  "You  ought 
to  call  yourself  Johann  Schmidt  or  some 
such  name." 

"It  is  easily  explained,"  replied 
John,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  I 
was  left  an  orphan  when  but  a  little 
child,  and  the  American  farmer  that 
brought  me  up  could  not  find  out  my 
real  name,  and  so  he  named  me  after 
himself,  John  Smith." 

"Well,  1  suppose  it's  all  right.  But 
I  don't  exactly  like  it  that  my  hired 
man  has  the  same  name  as  that  of  my 
son.  You'll  remind  me  of  him  too 
much,  I'm  afraid." 

"  But  I  don't  look  like  your  son,  nor 
act  like  him,  do  I?  " 

"If  you'll  only  show  yourself  to  be  a 
smart  fellow,  I'll  forgive  you  for  hav- 
ing an  undesirable  name." 


It  was  not  long  before  Justin  Smith 
observed  that  his  new  hired  man  and 
Flora  seemed  to  be  more  friendly  than 
is  usual  between  the  mistress  of  a  house 
and  an  employe,  and  at  times  the  old 
farmer  felt  a  little  uneasy,  but  he  did 
not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  warn 
Flora  or  remonstrate  with  her.  She 
would  not  give  up  such  a  fine,  respect- 
able young  man  as  John. 

"But  Flora,  strange  to  say,  soon 
seemed  to  forget  the  claims  of  her  first 
lover  and  to  be  infatuated  with  the 
good-looking  German,  who,  in  his 
rude  way  could  make  himself  quite 
agreeable. 

The  suspicions  of  Justin  had  finally 
become  well  aroused,  and  Flora  noticed 
that  he  was  keeping  a  close  watch  over 
her.  But,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
thieves  had  of  late  twice  visited  Justin's 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of  his 
best  watermelons,  and  the  farmer  had 
formed  the  habit  of  hiding  for  a  time 
each  evening  in  such  places  as  would 
enable  him  to  see  a  thief  if  he  should 
enter  the  garden  or  were  already  in  it. 

One  evening  Justin  sought  the  gar- 
den as  usual,  and  to  his  delight  saw  a 
man  standing  near  the  middle  of  it. 
Justin  had  a  stout  club  in  his  hand,  and 
with  the  stealth  of  a  cat,  he  advanced. 
When  he  was  within  two  feet  of  the  back 
of  his  victim  he  raised  his  club  and 
cried,  "Ah,  you  rascal!  I've  got 
you  now.  If  you  try  to  run  I'll  brain 
you." 

But  the  figure  did  not  move.  Justin 
grasped  the  left  arm  of  the  man,  and 
as  he  pinched  the  loose  coat  sleeve  he 
could  hear  the  crackling  of  straw 
within  it.  The  seeming  man  was  a 
scarecrow,  which  John  Smith  had  placed 
in  the  garden  just  after  supper  that 
day  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  Justin  while  the  young 
man  and  Flora  drove  away  from  the 
house. 

Mortified  and  disgusted,  Justin  re- 
turned to  his  abode,  only  to  search  for 
Flora  in  vain.  He  next  walked  toward 
the  barn  and  shouted  for  John,  but  the 
hired  man  did  not  appear.  Entering 
the  stables  Justin  discovered  that  the 
swift  mare  that  Flora  was  accustomed 
to  drive  was  gone. 

With  an  agility  surprising  in  one  of 
his  years,  he  harnessed  his  carriage 
horses  and  drove  to  the  nearest  village 
at  a  furious  rate.  But  when  he  reached 
the  village  he  was  told  that  the  couple 
had  left  the  horse  at  a  livery  stable  and 
had  departed  on  a  train  for  Albany  fif- 
teen minutes  before  his  arrival. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  ques- 
tioned whether  he  was  a  wise  man.  In 
spite  of  all  his  precautions  the  girl 
would  be  married  before  she  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  would  obtain 
possession  of  the  Edwin  Smith  farm, 
which  he  hoped  to  control  as  long  as  he 
might  live.  She  had  disgraced  herself 
and  had  also  deprived  him  of  the  farm, 
whereas,  if  he  had  only  consented  to 
her  marriage  to  his  son,  the  property 


ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS. 


Given  by  a  Minister. 

Preachers  who  practise  it  will 
preach  better. 


No  class  of  people  is  so  liable  to  throat 
trouble  as  the  great  class  who  make  tip  the 
Gospel  ministry.  The  strain  put  upon  the 
vocal  organs  by  constant  exercise;  the 
sudden  change  from  a  heated  building  to 
the  cool  air  when  the  vocal  organs  are  in 
a  state  of  complete  relaxation ;  the  fact 
that  a  minister  feels  impelled  to  use  his 
voice  when  actors  and  lecturers  would 
take  the  needed  rest;  these  are  among  the 
reasons  why  "Clergymen's  sore  throat" 
is  known  as  a  special  disease.  The  Rev. 
E.  M.  Brawley,  D.  D.,  District  Secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
writes  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  the  account 
of  an  experience  of  his  own  which  is  profi- 
table reading  to  those  afflicted  with  Bron- 
chial or  other  throat  troubles.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Petersburg,  Va. 

J.  C.  AVER  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:  Three  months  ago  I  took 
a  violent  cold  which  resulted  in  an  attack 
of  acute  bronchitis.  I  put  myself  under 
medical  treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  was  no  better.     J  found  It  very 


difficult  to  preach,  and  concluded  to  try 
Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  The  first  bottle 
gave  me  great  relief;  the  second,  which  I 
am  now  taking,  has  relieved  me  almost 
entirely  of  all  unpleasant  symptoms.  To 
ministers  suffering  from  throat  troubles, 
I  recommend  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  A 
bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  kept 
in  the  house,  will  effectually  prevent  the 
rooting  of  a  cold  and  its  consequent  devel- 
opement  into  some  dangerous  malady. 
This  remedy  has  no  equal  in  Bronchial 
troubles.  The  most  stubborn  cases  have 
yielded  to  its  use.  It  is  equally  effective 
for  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and 
every  disease  that  attacks  the  throat  or 
lungs.  For  years  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral has  been  put  up  only  in  large  sice 
bottles,  at  a  price  of  $1.00.  To  meet  an 
increasing  demand  for  a  smaller  sized 
package  the  remedy  can  now  be  obtained 
in  half-size  bottles,  at  half  price — 50  cents. 
Send  for  Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook  (free)  and 
you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  great 
value  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  Ad- 
dress J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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would  at  least  have  been  kept  in  his 
own  family.  Justin  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  made  a  lament- 
able botch  of  the  whole  business. 

He  had  learned  from  an  Albany  paper 
that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  on 
the  day  the  couple  had  fled,  and  three 
days  later  the  happy  pair  returned 
home. 

Justin  received  them  with  distant 
politeness,  refraining  from  all  scolding. 
He  himself  had  acted  so  unwisely  that 
he  felt  too  much  disconcerted  to  find 
fault  with  others. 

Of  course,  now  that  Flora  was  legally 
married  it  was  useless  for  Justin  to  op- 
pose the  stipulations  in  the  Edwin 
Smith  will,  and  a  deed  of  the  farm  was 
immediately  given  to  Mrs.  John  Smith. 
Her  husband  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
farm,  but  his  wife  started  on  a  journey, 
the  destination  and  object  of  which 
were  unknown  to  Justin  Smith. 

Three  weeks  later  Flora  returned, 
and  with  her  was  John  Smith,  the  son 
of  Justin.  The  two,  accompanied  by  a 
young  German  woman  named  Anna 
Schwarz,  whom  Flora  had  hired  to  be 
her  house  servant,  entered  the  home  of 
the  old  farmer.  The  sight  almost  para- 
lyzed Justin  with  astonishment. 

"What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  gasped, 
as  he  looked  at  his  son. 

"  It  means  that  Flora  is  my  wife,  and 
that  I  have  come  home  to  take  charge 
of  the  Edwin  Smith  farm." 

"  But  the  girl  is  already  married  to 
another  John  Smith." 

"  You  are  wrong.  Miss  Anna  Schwarz 
here,  I  acknowledge,  successfully  acted 
the  part  of  a  mythical  John  Smith  in 
men's  clothes,  but  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  her  to  practice  laudable  decep- 
tion for  a  living." 

"  But  the  ceremony  was  fraudulent 
then,  and  the  farm  belongs  to  me 
still." 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  you,  for  Flora 
Floringer  has  been  twice  married  to  a 
John  Smith,  the  second  time  in  a  legal 
way  to  myself.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  Florida,  too,  so  you  can  not 
disinherit  me." 

"Well,  this  beats  all  I  ever  heard 


"Home  Dressmaking  Free" 


VALUABLE      32  -  PAGE      BOOK  GIVEN 
FREE     TO     OUR  READERS. 


An  Expert  Dressmaker  Tells  How  to  Make 
Over  and  Re-Color  Old  Dresses,  Wraps, 
etc.,  to  Look  Like  New. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  money  and  work  are 
required  to  make  fashionable,  up-to-date  gowns 
and  wraps  from  last  year's  cast-off  clothing,  if  one 
only  knows  how.  "Home  Dressmaking"  is  a  32- 
page  book,  written  by  an  expert  dressmaker,  that 
gives  pictures  of  fashionable  dresses,  wraps,  and 
coats  for  women  and  children,  and  tells  just  how 
they  can  be  made  from  old  garments  that  are 
faded,  unfashionable  in  color,  or  out  of  style. 

The  Rural  Press  has  made  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  publishers  to  give  the  book  free 
to  any  of  its  readers  who  send  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  postage  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
Burlington,  Vt.  The  edition  is  limited,  and  any 
one  who  wants  the  book  should  send  at  once. 


of,"  cried  the  old  farmer,  "  but  I'm  so 
glad  to  have  it  turn  out  better  than  I 
could  have  hoped  for  that  I  forgive 
you.  One  farm  belongs  to  her  now, 
and  both  farms,  after  my  death,  will 
belong  to  you  and  your  wife,  as  they 
should. — Commercial  Gazette. 


Four-Leaved  Clovers. 


"Why  is  the  four-leaved  clover  more  lucky 
than  the  three?" 

I  questioned  Master  Greedy,  and  thus  he  an- 
swered me: 

"It's  because  the  four-leaved  clover  so  crafty 
is  and  bold ; 

It  has  an  extra  hand,  sir,  to  grasp  the  sun- 
shine gold." 

"Why  is  the  four-leaved  clover  more  lucky 

than  the  three? " 
I  questioned  Master  Generous,  and  thus  he 

answered  me : 
"It's  because  the  four-leaved  clover  so  kindly 

is  and  gay  ; 

It  has  an  extra  hand,  sir,  to  give  its  gold 
away."  — Amos  R.  Wells. 


Fashion  Notes. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  put  on  winter  hats 
too  early  in  the  season. 

Pipings  are  to  continue  fashionable 
on  winter  gowns,  and  good  results  are 
obtained  in  satin,  velvet  or  ribbed  silk. 
Plain  velvets  and  pliable  cordurovs  are 
used  for  bindings  on  smart  gowns. 

A  dainty  tea  jacket  is  made  of  ac- 
cordion-plaited liberty  silk,  which  falls 
unconfined,  back  and  front,  from  a 
square  shirred  yoke  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  plaited  sleeves  reach  only 
to  the  elbow. 

The  season's  skirts  will  be  elaborately 
trimmed.  Satin  and  velvet  ribbons  will 
be  largely  used  in  ornamenting,  and 
shaped  flounces  will  remain  in  favor. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  elaborate 
modes  of  trimming  skirts  will  induce 
the  wearing  of  showy  collarettes  and 
jackets  short  enough  to  allow  the  orna- 
mentation to  be  in  evidence. 

The  newest  stocks  are  quite  original, 
and  may  be  worn  with  any  dressy  bod- 
ice. They  are  fashioned  of  corded  or 
tucked  velvet,  and  are  rounded  in  front, 
fastening  to  the  collar  band  with  a  stud; 
but  they  open  in  the  back,  and  a  lace, 
chiffon  or  net  scarf  is  attached  long 
enough  to  go  twice  around  the  neck 
and  tie  in  a  fluffy  butterfly  bow  in 
front. 

The  desire  for  pretty,  old-fashioned 
and  Colonial  effects  in  house  furnish- 
ings is  shown  in  bedspreads,  with  the 
white  center  like  the  ordinary  Mar- 
seilles spread,  while  on  the  plain,  white 
border  is  a  pretty  flower  design  in  col- 
ors. These  are  maidenhair  ferns,  roses, 
bachelor's  buttons  and  other  popular 
designs.  Some  of  the  spreads  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  flower  design. 

The  popularity  of  velvet  for  wraps 
and  gowns  this  winter  is  already  as- 
sured. This  is  good  news,  for  it  is  a 
fabric  that  is  universally  becoming. 
Manufacturers,  fortunately,  have  re- 
duced its  weight  by  about  one-half,  and 
so  the  only  serious  drawback  that  the 
material  had  is  removed.  It  is  said  that 
pointed  cloth  draperies  will  be  worn 
over  velvet  skirts  joined  to  bodices. 

Many  smart  frocks  for  little  girls  are 
braided  in  straight  and  zigzag  lines 
around  the  skirt  above  the  hem.  The 
majority  of  the  bodices  end  at  the  waist 
in  a  band,  and  jacket  bodices  usually  are 
held  in  place  by  a  belt.  Yokes  are  fre- 
quently elaborately  braided  and  supple- 
mented by  capelike  trimmings  on  the 
shoulders,  uniting  in  the  epaulette,  with 
a  point  falling  on  the  forepart  of  the 
arm. 


"  Do  you  want  my  daughter  for  her 
money  or  for  herself?  "  demanded  the 
old  gentleman. 

"It's  this  way,"  stammered  the 
young  man,  as  he  tripped  backwards 
over  the  edge  of  the  rug.  "  I  want  her 
for  myself  and  I  want  her  money  for 
herself,  and  I  want  both  of  them  for 
ourselves,  and  you  certainly  must  un- 
derstand." 


Germany  and  Austria  have  about  150 
cooking  schools.  A  four  years'  course 
is  necessary  before  the  student  obtains 
a  diploma.  Most  of  the  hotel  chefs 
have  diplomas  from  these  schools. 


Beecher  on  Saving. 


The  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  when  speaking 
against  speculation  and  in  favor  of 
thrift,  said  :  "I  think  that  a  young 
man  who  places  before  himself,  not  a 
speculation,  not  a  fortune,  but  some 
object  that  he  means  to  achieve  ;  who 
selects  a  particular  piece  of  property 
that  he  would  like  to  own — some  piece  of 
real  estate,  some  lot  of  ground,  or  some 
acre  of  land,  or  some  house — and  aims 
steadily  at  acquiring  it,  and  works  dil- 
igently for  it,  and  saves  for  it,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  succeed.  I  will  say  that 
every  young  man  in  a  city,  by  system- 
atic saving,  either  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  building  association, 
when  there  is  one,  or  independently, 
when  such  an  association  does  not  ex- 
ist, may  become  a  property  owner. 

"And  when  at  last,  having  toiled 
and  waited  patiently,  the  debt  is  paid 
and  the  piece  of  property  is  earned,  he 
is  a  great  deal  richer  than  the  assessor 
knows  him  to  be.  The  assessor  goes 
around  and  puts  a  valuation  upon  his 
property  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  it. 
But,  ah  !  those  habits  of  industry  and 
self-control ;  those  wise  measurings, 
which  we  call  economy — all  these  the 
man  has  gained  over  and  above  the 
property.  He  has  saved  himself  from 
a  thousand  temptations.  He  has  pro- 
tected himself  against  remorseless 
vices  which  would  have  gnawed  out  his 
marrow.  And  though  you  call  it 
merely  amassing  property,  it  may  be 
amassing  manhood.  It  is  one  step  in 
the  upward  way." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Hominy  Souffle  — To  one  pint  of 
freshly  cooked  hominy,  add  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Whip  the  whites 
to  a  stiff  dry  froth,  cut  them  lightly 
into  the  hominy  and  turn  into  a  but- 
tered pudding  dish.  Bake  twenty 
minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven  and  serve 
at  once,  as  it  quickly  falls. 

Curried  Eggs. — Peel  and  slice  two 
good-sized  onions  and  brown  them 
slowly  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder 
and  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  stir  until  smooth  and  thick.  Sim- 
mer for  ten  minutes;  add  six  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cut  in  quarters  or  thick 
slices  and  stand  over  hot  water  for  ten 
minutes;  then  serve. 

Mushrooms  Preserved  in  Water. — 
Rub  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  salt, 
fresh,  small-button  mushrooms.  Wash 
in  cold  water,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
stalks  and  drop  the  mushrooms  in  cold 
water,  to  which  add  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  When  all  are  cleaned,  take 
the  mushrooms  out  of  this  solution, 
place  them  over  a  fire  in  a  preserving 
kettle,  with  enough  water  to  cover 
them,  and  boil  five  minutes.  Put  in 
glass  jars,  screw  tightly,  place  the  jars 
in  a  vessel  of  cold  water  over  the  fire 
and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
remove  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  use. 

Grilled  Beef  on  Toast. — Cut  the 
cold  roast  in  half-inch  slices  and  of  as 
good  size  as  possible.  Dip  each  in  a 
little  melted  butter  or  olive  oil,  ar- 
range in  a  broiler  and  broil  quickly 
over  a  clear  fire.  In  a  small  saucepan 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water  or 
stock,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  Worcester- 
shire and  tomato  catsup,  one-quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-quarter  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one-half  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  ten  drops 
of  onion  juice  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  Dip  each  slice 
of  the  broiled  meat  into  this  sauce, 
serve  them  on  toast  and  pour  the 
sauce  over. 

Grape  Marmalade. — Wash,  pick 
over  and  mash  the  grapes;  heat  slowly 
and  boil  until  very  soft.  Then  turn 
into  a  hair  sieve  or  puree  strainer,  and 
rub  with  a  wooden  potato  masher  until 
all  but  the  seeds  and  skins  have  gone 
through.  Put  what  remains  in  the 
strainer  into  a  little  cold  water  and 


rinse  well  until  all  the  pulp  is  free  from 
the  skins.  Then  strain  again,  and  add 
this  water  to  the  pulp.  Boil  slowly 
half  an  hour.  Measure  the  pulp  and 
add  an  equal  measure  of  sugar;  cook 
again  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  boils 
up  in  thick  bubbles.  Turn  into  small 
jars  and  cover  tightly.  This  is  excel- 
lent with  meats  or  as  a  fruit  sandwich. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Stove  blacking  mixed  with  soap  and 
water  will  produce  a  finer  polish  and 
stick  better  than  when  mixed  with 
clear  water. 

Raw  cabbage  is  more  digestible  than 
when  cooked.  A  cabbage  salad  made 
from  a  raw,  fresh  and  crisp  head  of 
cabbage  and  served  with  a  French 
dressing  is  much  improved  if  garlic  is 
rubbed  in  the  bowl  from  which  it  is 
served. 

Towels  with  handsome,  bright  bor- 
ders should  never  be  boiled,  nor  left  to 
stand  in  very  hot  water.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter economy  to  use  a  larger  number  of 
towels  than  to  use  but  one  or  two,  and 
get  them  so  badly  soiled  that  very  vig- 
orous rubbing  is  necessary  to  get  them 
clean. 

A  cold  tomato  sauce  excellent  for 
cold  meats  is  made  from  peeled  whole 
tomatoes  from  which  the  seeds  are 
pressed  out.  The  tomatoes  are  then 
chopped  and  afterwards  strained,  the 
mixture  put  in  a  bowl  and  seasoned 
with  salt,  a  little  onion  juice,  a  dash  of 
cayenne,  and  a  little  olive  oil. 

The  turn-over  linen  collar  has  a  firm 
hold  on  popular  favor,  but  the  latest  de- 
signs are  cut  to  turn  up  in  the  back 
and  down  in  front  and  on  the  sides. 
These  will  be  worn  with  the  silk  shirt 
waists  that  for  winter  take  the  place 
of  the  linen  and  cotton  blouse.  These 
waists  are  simply  made  with  clusters  of 
corded  tucks.  A  model  always  popular 
has  three  box  plaits  down  the  front, 
but  this  season  the  plaits  are  made  of 
corded  tucks.  Prune  and  yellow  seem 
to  be  the  popular  colors  for  shirt  waists; 
yellow,  trimmed  with  rows  of  mauve  or 
purple  velvet,  is  lovely. 

The  secret  of  washing  well  any 
woolen  goods  lies  chiefly  in  having  the 
different  waters  of  equal  temperature, 
with  none  of  them  at  any  time  too  hot 
to  put  the  hand  in  comfortably.  Soap 
should  not  be  rubbed  on  the  article, 
but  used  in  the  form  of  thin  suds.  It 
should  be  a  good,  white  soap,  too.  A 
little  borax  is  probably  the  best  thing 
to  soften  the  water.  For  washing 
blankets  or  baby  flannels  it  is  to  be 
preferred.  Woolens  should  not  be 
wrung  by  the  hand,  but  rinsed  or  dried 
by  squeezing.  Woolens  of  any  sort 
should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

"One  is  never,"  says  a  physician, 
"  far  from  a  pretty  good  medicine 
chest  with  hot  water  at  hand.  It  is  a 
most  useful  assistant  to  the  mother  of 
a  family  of  small  children,  who  is 
frightened  often  to  find  herself  con- 
fronted by  a  sudden  illness  of  one  of 
her  flock,  without  her  usual  depend- 
ence, the  family  doctor.  If  the  baby 
has  croup,  fold  a  strip  of  flannel  or  a 
soft  napkin  lengthwise,  dip  into  very 
hot  water,  and  apply  to  the  child's 
throat.  Repeat  and  continue  the  appli- 
cation till  relief  is  had,  which  will  be 
almost  at  once.  For  toothache,  or 
colic,  or  a  threatened  lung  congestion, 
the  hot  water  treatment  will  be  found 
promptly  efficacious  if  resorted  to. 
Nature  needs  only  a  little  assistance  at 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  to  rally  quickly 
in  the  average  healthy  child,  and  often 
hot  water  is  all  that  is  needed." 


To  get  water 
from  deep  wells 

is  easy  for  the  Fulton 
double-acting  pump  (for 
irrigating).  The  deeper  the 
well  the  better  it  shows 
what  the  pump  can  do. 

Catalogue  sent  free  and  your  questions  answered 

A.  T.  AMES,  Galt,  California 


Time's  Pulse 

Is  recorded  truthfully  and  minutely  by  that 
marvel  of  mechanical  skill— an 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled  Watch. 

Since  Elsins  bepan  to  be— a  third  of  a  hundred 
years  aco— nearly  eieht  million  of  these  complete, 
truthful  time  tellers  have  dono  faithful  duty,— 
more  than  any  other  factory  has  produced  In  the 
same  period.    The  World's  Standard. 

Sold  by  Jewelers  Everywhere. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  19,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec. 


64H 
6&X 
65 \i 
61  * 
65^ 
65V 


May. 
-@ 


M  K 


March . 
5s  8!id 
5s  8  d 
5s  7*d 
5s  9  d 

os  9&d 


.l/ay. 
$1  32  @1  23 
1  22s8@l  22X 


Wednesday  t  65*@ 

Thursday   64*® 

Friday   64  @ 

Saturday   65?j@ 

Monday   64*® 

Tuesday   65*@ 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Dec. 

Wednesday..   5s  9*d 

Thursday   5s  1  *£d 

Friday   5s  B '»a 

Saturday   5s  10«d 

Monday   5s  HI  d 

Tuesday   5s  ll?6d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday  »1  I9?i®l  21 

Friday   I  20*®  1 

Saturday   I  21*®1  21!8 

Monday   1  20%®1  21« 

Tuesday   1  22*»®1  2I& 

Wednesday   1  22%@1  23% 

Wheat. 

The  changes  in  the  wheat  market  since  last 
review,  although  not  very  pronounced,  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  producing  and  selling  in- 
terest. This  slow  and  gradual  hardening  of 
values  is  much  better  and  shows  a  healthier 
tone  than  if  prices  went  upward  with  a  rush, 
as  when  the  latter  is  experienced  the  improve- 
ment generally  proves  to  be  of  an  ephemeral 
character.  Chicago  advanced  about  2c  per 
bushel  and  Liverpool  three  to  four  pence  per 
cental.  In  the  local  market  there  was  a  quot- 
able improvement  in  both  the  sample  and 
speculative  markets  of  about  2%c  per  cental, 
or  50c  per  ton.  Business  was  mostly  on  Call 
Board,  but  there  was  more  inquiry  for  spot 
wheat  than  during  previous  week. 

The  outward  movement  from  this  port  con- 
tinues slow,  only  250  tons  of  wheat  having 
been  cleared  from  San  Francisco  for  Europe 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  month. 
There  is  some  prospect,  however,  of  an  in- 
crease in  exports  at  an  early  day.  Four  ships 
have  been  added  within  the  week  to  the  en- 
gaged list  of  vessels  to  carry  grain  and  mer- 
chandise to  Europe.  The  dullness- recently 
experienced  has  not  been  due  to  lack  of  de- 
mand from  foreign  centers,  but  to  very  limited 
supplies  here  and  to  inability  of  shippers  to 
secure  cargoes  at  figures  justified  by  prices 
abroad  and  current  freight  rates.  Ship 
owners  have  been  lately  holding  out  for 
slightly  stiffer  figures  than  had  been  ruling, 
owing  to  the  recent  hardening  of  wheat  values 
in  foreign  markets  and  to  the  fair  prospects 
for  a  good  crop  here  the  coming  year.  Ocean 
freights  have  not  yet  been  greatly  advanced, 
however,  and  are  still  at  comparatively  rea- 
sonable levels.  A  wooden  ship  of  medium 
size  was  chartered  at  20s  fid  per  long  ton  to 
Liverpool  direct  for  straight  wheat  cargo, 
21s  fid  if  wheat  and  general  merchandise  were 
carried.  A  freight  rate  of  20s  fid  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  $5  per  ton  of  2240  pounds,  or  4%c 
per  cental.  An  iron  ship  was  taken  for  gen- 
eral cargo,  including  wheat,  at  25s  to  Liver- 
pool or  London  direct.  Three  iron  vessels  were 
secured  for  wheat  cargoes  to  Cork,  for  orders 
to  United  Kingdom.  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, one  at  27s  fid  and  two  at  26s  3d. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  liberal  export  move- 
ment in  wheat  lately  from  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  continent,  demonstrating  that  Europe 
is  in  need  of  this  cereal  and  is  able  to  secure 
it  to  better  advantage  in  this  country  than 
elsewhere.  Reserves  in  all  European  centers 
are  undoubtedly  light.  Australia  is  again  in 
the  field  as  an  exporter,  but  her  surplus  is 
estimated  at  not  much  over  100,000  tons. 

California  Milling  II  20  @1  25 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  17*®  

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  20 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  22* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  12*®l  17* 

OS  qualities  wheat   1  10  @1  15 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1896,  delivery,  *1.19"^@1.23J8. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.22@1.24^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.22?  £@l.23%  ; 
May  1899,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

18!>7-9fi.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations  7slld(a.8sl*d  6s8d@6s9d 

Freight  rates   28?£@30s  25@27*s 

Local  market  tl.46*@1.50  |1.17*@1.20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  only  moderate  volume, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  existing  demand,  which 
is  not  brisk  or  heavy,  either  for  export  or  on 
local  account.  Quotable  values  remain  prac- 
tically as  last  noted,  with  business  at  extreme 
figures  coufined  mainly  to  small-parcels  and 
to  favorite  brands. 

SuperHne,  lower  grades  12  75®3  (10 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras    3  40(a.'i  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65®  3  uo 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  111 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  barley  market 
the  current  week  was  the  clearance  of  33,013 


centals,  valued  at  $44,000,  per  British  ship 
Alcides  for  London.  This  is  the  first  ship- 
ment of  wholesale  proportions  from  this  port 
to  Europe  during  the  current  season.  Most 
if  not  all  the  barley  in  question  was  Oregon 
and  Washington  product.  Some  of  the  ships 
now  on  the  engagaged  list  will  very  likely 
take  barley  as  part  cargo,  but  the  quantity 
which  will  be  forwarded  from  here  during  the 
balance  of  the  current  cereal  year  is  not  apt 
to  prove  heavy.  Receipts  continue  light, 
especially  from  the  interior  of  this  State,  as 
most  of  the  barley  there  held  at  present  will 
be  required  for  local  consumption.  The  Call 
Board  or  speculative  market  was  moderately 
firm  most  of  the  time  since  last  review, 
prices  for  December  feed  averaging  higher 
than  for  preceding  week.  Values  in  the  spot 
or  sample  market  did  not  rule  very  materially 
higher  than  last  quoted,  neither  was  the  de- 
mand particularly  active  at  full  current  rates. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choioe  1  20  @1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*®  1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *l.22%@1.25. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  i  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $l.23^@ 

1.28%  i  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Buyers  are  taking  hold  of  this  cereal  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  considerably  more 
trade  could  be  accommodated  without  absorb- 
ing all  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
trade,  or  reducing  stocks  to  such  small  propor- 
tions as  to  cause  uneasiness  among  large 
dealers.  Values  were  fairly  well  sustained 
at  former  range,  at  the  same  time  the  market 
could  not  be  termed  firm.  Above  remarks  ap- 
ply to  White  and  Gray  oats,  receipts  of  which 
were  heavy  and  were  largely  from  Washing- 
ton. Black  and  Red  oats,  suitable  for  seed, 
were  not  offered  freely,  and  these  kinds  were 
in  good  request,  with  market  firm  at  current 
rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*@1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*@1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  ®1  20 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian  1  57*@1  65 

Red  1  40  @1  45 

Corn. 

Stocks  in  this  center  continue  to  be  mainly 
Eastern  product,  market  for  which  is  rather 
easy  in  tone,  although  prices  East  have  been 
lately  hardening.  The  imported  corn  on  mar- 
ket is  ail  large  and  much  of  it  mixed  White 
and  Yellow.  Small  Yellow  is  still  being  held 
at  comparatively  high  figures,  owing  to  very 
light  stocks,  but  not  much  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  demand  at  the  prices  now  ruling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  110  @1  12* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  17*®1  20 

Eastern  Mixed  1  02*@1  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ¥  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Values  remain  quotably about  the  same  as  a 
week  ago.  There  are  fair  supplies  of  East- 
ern, but  very  little  domestic  on  market. 

Good  to  choice,  new  ;   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Business  in  this  cereal  is  of  a  very  light  or- 
der. There  is  little  other  than  the  views  of 
holders  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  1  75  @1  80 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Boutin. 

A  grain  ship  clearing  this  week  for  London 
took  as  part  cargo  200  tons  Lima  beans  (about 
5000  sacks)  and  twelve  tons  (about  300  sacks) 
of  Bayos.  There  were  no  evidences  of  many 
beans  going  outward  by  rail.  Values  are 
showing  steadiness  for  most  descriptions. 
There  are  very  few  varieties  of  which  stocks 
are  large  enough  to  admit  of  wholesale  trad- 
ing, Lady  Washingtons  or  Large  Whites  and 
Bayos  being  about  the  only  kinds.  There  are 
fairly  liberal  quantities  of  Limas  still  un- 
placed, but  these  are  mostly  held  at  points  of 
production.  Some  Pinks  have  been  offering 
in  damaged  condition  and  these  have  been 
selling  under  quotations.  Market  for  Black- 
eye  beans  has  been  tending  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers. Red,  Pea  and  Horse  beans  met  with  a 
rather  firm  market. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®l  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   2  00  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  75  @1  95 

Reds   2  75   @3  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25   @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  50 

Horse  Beans   1  80  @1  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  •«  l  75 

The  bean  market  in  the  East,  according  to 
recent  advices  by  mail,  is  outlined  as  follows 
by  a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-lb.  bushel : 

The  sales  of  white  beans  have  been  compara- 
tively BmaU  again  this  week,  and  with  Increasing 
quantities  of  new  coming  on  the  market,  sellers 
have  tried  to  induce  more  trading  by  naming 
lower  prices.  But  this  has  not  brought  out  any 
more  export  orders,  nor  increased  the  buying  on 
home  account  to  any  extent.  Certainly  the  market 
has  been  and  is  still  very  unsatisfactory  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  New  Marrow  had  a  few  sales 
early  in  the  week  at  $1.70,  but  soon  fell  to  11.65,  at 
which  the  finest  lots  are  now  offering  freely.  Best 
old  have  declined  to  $1.55(3)1.60,  with  the  outside 
figure  extreme.  We  see  no  now  Medium  as  yet, 
and  not  much  old  stock  is  left;  the  demand  for 
them,  however,  is  limited.  Several  lots  of  new 
Pea  have  arrived,  and  the  best  qusili  y  has  had 
jobbing  sales  at  $1.25:  choice  and  old  still  reach 
$1.20  in  a  small  way.  but  good  size  lots  are  offering 
at  $1.17*,  and  buyers  begin  to  talk  $1.15  for  car- 
loads. Quite  a  good  many  Red  Kidney  have  been 


taken  by  exporters,  but  there  was  plenty  of  stock 
available,  and  prices  have  been  easy  throughout 
the  week.  Choice  old  are  now  offering  at  $1.75, 
and  the  Hnest  new  at  $1.80.  It  looks  as  if  the  in- 
coming crop  will  be  soft,  and  shippers  should  in- 
sist upon  farmers  drying  beans  just  as  much  as 
possible.  We  have  seen  numerous  lots  already 
that  could  not  be  shipped  to  warm  climates  with 
safety.  Only  a  few  White  Kidney  moving.  Turtle 
Soup  Arm,  owing  to  short  supplies.  Yellow  Eye 
slow.  Lima  quiet  and  without  further  change; 
quotable  at  $2.30®2.35.  Green  Peas  have  been 
barely  sustained;  outside  quotations  for  choice 
new. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  slow  and  is  devoid  of  firmness 
despite  the  fact  that  not  many  are  coming  for- 
ward, and  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  sup- 
plies are  light  at  points  of  production. 

Green  Peas,  California  |l  65  @1  75 

Nlles  Peas   1  35  @1  45 

Wool. 

The  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is 
still  being  experienced.  There  is  no  previous 
record  of  wool  dragging  for  an  entire  year  as 
at  present.  The  season  has  certainly  been  a 
trying  one  for  growers  and  all  interested  in 
the  wool  trade.  There  is  nothing  encouraging 
in  the  outlook  at  this  date,  but  as  "  the  dark- 
est hour  is  just  before  dawn,"  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  new  and  better  condition  of  af- 
fairs will  soon  be  developed  in  the  wool  in- 
terest. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  ®12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  ®14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  (812 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos  .  9  ®11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition    10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  (ail  4 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8 

Hops. 

Demand  is  good  and  market  is  firm,  but  in- 
quiry is  mostly  for  choice  to  select,  with  the 
proportion  of  offerings  of  this  sort  by  no  means 
large.  When  supplies  of  choice  are  once  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  common  to  medium  grades 
may  receive  more  consideration.  Asking 
rates  for  ordinary  qualities  are  relatively 
stiffer  than  the  bids  made  for  select.  There 
are  scarcely  any  hops  offering  down  to  12c, 
while  15c  is  a  quotable  extreme  for  fancy. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   11  ®14* 

Advices  by  late  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  regarding  the  hop  market: 

Advices  from  the  Interior  of  this  State  report 
considerable  buying  with  better  prices  ruling; 
probably  the  bulk  of  the  sales  were  at  15®  16c, 
but  for  really  choice  lots  17c  was  paid  in  several 
instances.  The  greater  anxiety  of  buvers  to  secure 
the  best  growths  has  strengthened  the  feeling 
among  farmers,  and  they  have  offered  their  stock 
with  much  reserve.  The  fact  that  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  State  hops  is  showing  quite  ordi- 
nary quality  adds  to  the  interest  taken  in  fine 
goods.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  markets  are  also 
strong  with  fairly  active  trading.  Some  of  the 
reports  from  Oregon  say  that  over  one-half  of  the 
crop  is  already  sold;  bids  of  rather  more  than  15c 
are  being  made  on  the  best  growths.  In  London 
It  is  still  a  sort  of  waiting  market.  Someof  the 
large  brewers  have  been  induced  to  buy  more 
freely  of  the  English  hops,  for  which  they  have 
paid  stiff  prices,  but  others  are  holding  off.  It  is 
now  quite  certain  that  the  English  crop  will  fall 
short  of  £200,000  old  duty.  Latest  cable  advices 
from  Germany  report  less  activity  and  a  decline  of 
10  marks  from  the  recent  extreme  figures  asked. 
Our  local  market  holds  very  firm.  Domestic 
brewers  are  buying  '97  and  '98  hops,  both  State 
and  Pacific  coast,  to  some  extent,  and  there  is 
some  interest  on  the  part  of  exporters.  We  mark 
the  quotation  of  choice  Statu  up  to  18(<il9c,  and 
choice  Pacifies  up  to  H'(«'20c.  other  grades  showing 
about  relative  values. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  was  hardly  so  active  as 
for  preceding  week,  most  of  the  large  dealers 
and  retailers  being  fairly  well  stocked  for  the 
present,  and  not  caring  to  anticipate  future 
needs  to  any  great  extent  at  full  current 
rates.  Quotable  values  were  without  radical 
change,  and  were  best  sustained  on  choice 
Wheat  hay,  while  the  weakness  of  the  mar- 
ket was  most  pronounced  on  Alfalfa  and  other 
cow  hay.  Straw  continued  in  only  moderate 
supply  and  brought  fully  as  good  figures  as 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 

Wheat  13  00@I8  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@17  00 

Oat..   12  00®  15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  50 

Timothy  10  50®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  O0@ll  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  *  bale   50®  75 

MIllstafTs. 

The  improved  tone  last  noted  for  Bran  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  with  stocks  and  offerings 
rather  light.  Middlings  were  held  about  as 
last  quoted.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
were  as  a  rule  very  steadily  held. 

Bran,  ¥  ton  15  00(316  00 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50®26  00 

Cornmeal  23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  and  not  much  to  operate 
upon,  although  stocks  of  Mustard  Seed  show 
slight  increase.  A  consignment  of  Flaxseed 
came  to  hand  from  Puget  sound  section,  being 
the  first  arrival  of  noteworthy  size  the  cur- 
rent season.  Market  for  other  seeds  presents 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  report.  Values 
are  without  appreciable  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®4  50 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   —&— 

Flax    — ®— 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®2* 

Rape  3  <»3* 

Hemp  2fc®3* 

Alfalfa,  Utah    5X@6« 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  market  for  Grain  Bags  is  firm  but 
quiet.    The  firmness  is  mainly  due  to  ad- 
vanced cost  of  laying  down  from  Calcutta. 


There  is  never  much  movement  in  bags  at 
this  time  of  year  and  not  likely  to  be  until 
after  the  midwinter  holidays. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x86,  spot  5  .»<  - 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Business  doing  in  Hides,  as  for  some  weeks 
past,  is  mainly  on  Eastern  account  and  at 
generally  unchanged  figures,  although  mar- 
ket is  not  particularly  firm.  Pelts  met  with 
slow  sale  and  market  was  easy  at  former 
range  of  values.  Tallow  was  not  offered  very 
freely,  neither  was  it  in  especially  active  re- 
quest at  prevailing  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  CulU 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — @  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — «s  8*  — @  7* 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  9  —  ®  8 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®8*  — ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  8*  — ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  0         —  ®  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®15  — ®  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —#17  — ®  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  I  50®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00(201  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®  1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*®  2fc 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  quota- 
tions, but  market  is  firm  at  the  ruling  fig- 
ures. Stocks  are  light,  particularly  of  choice 
Extracted.  A  shipment  of  309  cases  went  for- 
ward the  past  week  by  sailing  vessel  for 
Liverpool. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6fc®  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6  ®  8* 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9*®10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

The  same  healthy  tone  as  before  noted  Is 
still  prevailing,  market  being  firm  at  the  quo- 
tations. A  grain  ship  clearing  this  week  took 
3000  pounds  beeswax  for  London. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb   24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  prime  to  choice  quality  was  In  very 
fair  request,  but  the  quantity  offering  proved 
about  ample  for  current  requirements,  prices 
remaining  without  change.  Mutlon  market 
was  higher  for  choice.  Some  sheep  are  being 
crowded  to  sale  at  present  on  account  of  scab. 
Hog  market  was  firm  at  a  slight  advance, 
with  a  good  demand  for  porkers  suitable  for 
packers'  needs. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  6* 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  6 

Mutton — ewes,  6*®7c;  wethers   7  @  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4   r*  v, 

Hogs,  small,  fat   334®  3\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  4* 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  3% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4%®  5 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6  @  6* 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   7*®  8 

Poultry. 

Heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  poultry  continued 
to  handicap  the  market  for  domestic  product, 
much  the  same  as  for  a  fortnight  or  more  pre- 
ceding. There  were  no  radical  declines  io 
quotable  values,  but  market  was  weak  for 
most  kinds,  about  the  only  exceptions  being 
large  and  fat  Hens,  big  and  fat  young  Gob- 
blers and  Broilers  of  small  to  medium  size  Id 
fine  condition. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb  13  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  14  ®  15 

Hens.  Cal.,  V  doz  4  00®5  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00®4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00@5  00 

Fryers  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  0n@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  00®6  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  00 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Goslings,  f»  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Butter. 

Oowing  to  large  supplies  of  packed  butter 
and  to  prospects  of  a  decided  increase  in  the 
output  of  fresh  product  at  an  early  day,  the 
market  is  showing  weakness.  There  has  been 
considernble  shading  of  rates  to  buyers  the 
current  week  on  all  descriptions  of  fresh  but- 
ter. Nearly  all  retailers  are  carrying  more  or 
less  packed  butter  and  are  anxious  to  close 
out  the  same  as  rapidly  as  possible,  conse- 
quently are  running  lightly  on  fresh. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  28  ®— 

Creamery  firsts  27  ®— 

Creamery  seconds  25  ® — 

Dairy  select   24  ®25 

Dairy  seconds  19  @21 

Dairy,  sofv  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @I5 

Creamery  In  tubs  20  ®2I 

Pickled  Roll  It  ®20 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  ®20 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 

Cheese. 

Market  is  not  very  heavily  stocked,  especi- 
ally with  choice  to  select,  mild  flavored  new, 
and  latter  is  commanding  in  a  small  way  tol- 
erably stiff  figures.  Buyers  are  not  antici- 
pating future  needs,  however,  to  any  great 
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extent.  While  the  production  will  likely  con- 
tinue light  for  several  months,  it  is  doubtful 
if  values  touch  materially  higher  levels  than 
are  now  current. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  V4@ — 

California,  good  to  cboice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @U 

California,  "Young  Americas"  wy,@12% 

Eggs- 

Stocks  and  offerings  of  strictly  fresh,  large, 
white,  clean  and  in  every  way  dasirable  eggs 
were  light,  and  market  for  same  was  moder- 
ately firm  at  about  same  range  of  values  last 
quoted.  Held  eggs  were  sent  in  as  fresh,  and 
these  tended  to  depress  the  market  for  best 
qualities,  causing  much  dissatisfaction  with 
consumers.  Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs 
Continued  to  be  offered  freely  and  market  for 
these  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers,  i 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 34  @^ 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .30  @32^ 

California,  good  to  choice  store  18  @25 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  17  @22H 

Vegetables. 

Such  vegetables  as  were  in  season  went  at 
much  the  same  range  of  prices  as  previous 
week,  with  demand  not  very  act  ive  and  mostly 
on  local  account.  Onions  remained  in  heavy 
supply.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Egg  Plant  and 
Okra  brought  tolerably  good  figures.  Garlic 
was  slightly  higher. 
Asparagus,  No.  1  to  choice,  box  . . 
Asparagus,  common  to  fair,     box. . 


Beans,  Refuge.  $  ft. 
Beans,  Wax,  $  ft.. . 


Corn,  Green,  ft  sack  

Corn,  Alameda,  $  crate. 


Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f,  lb. 
Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  lb  


Onions,  New  Red  

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft. 
Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack  


Pickles,  No.  i,  f,  cental  

Pickles,  No.  2,  ft  cental  

Rhubarb,  ordinary,  ft  box  '. 
Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  bx 


Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ft  large  box. 
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Potatoes. 

Supplies  were  rather  larger  than  previous 
week,  and  market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers, 
especially  for  other  than  choice  to  select,  but 
quotable  rates  were  without  pronounced 
change.  The  increase  in  receipts  was  mainly 
of  Oregon  product.  Sweets  were  in  good  sup- 
ply and  were  offered  at  reasonable  prices. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   45®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales,  ft  ctl   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ft  ctl   75@1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®  1  10 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   60®  75 

Sweet  River,  ft  cental   65®  75 

Sweet  Merced  1  00@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Summer  fruits  are  rapidly  disappearing 
from  market  and  in  a  week  or  two  will  be 
wholly  out  of  stock.  Apples  were  in  fairly 
liberal  receipt,  a  considerable  quantity  being 
from  the  northern  part  of  this  State  and  from 
southern  Oregon.  While  there  were  many 
Apples  of  good  quality,  there  were  few  which 
could  be  termed  fancy.  King  Apples  from 
Humboldt  county,  showing  very  good  condi- 
tion, were  offered  at  75c  per  40-lb.  box.  Very 
select  Apples,  running  four  tiers  to  the  50-lb. 
box,  are  commanding  $1.00@1. 10,  and  occasion- 
ally a  little  more  in  a  retail  way.  Small  and 
poor  Apples  are  offering  down  to  35c  per  box. 
Pears  of  late  varieties  are  in  sufficient  supply 
to  satisfy  current  local  needs,  and  prices  for 
this  fruit  have  varied  very  little  from  the  fig- 
ures last  quoted.  Peaches  now  on  market  are 
mostly  late  Clings,  with  demand  for  these 
not  very  brisk  and  market  not  especially  firm. 
The  few  Freestones  on  market  are  mostly 
rather  ordinary,  and  in  consequence  do  not 
attract  much  attention  or  command  stiff 
prices.  Plums  and  Prunes  were  in  such  lim- 
ited supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a  reg- 
ular way.  Grapes  which  did  not  show  damage 
met  with  a  firm  market,  both  Table  and  Wine 
varieties.  Choice  Wine  Grapes  commanded 
an  advance.  Most  of  the  Grapes  offering  were 
faulty,  and  some  were  in  very  poor  condition, 
such  having  to  go  at  low  figures.  Berries  did 
not  make  much  of  a  display.  The  few  which 
arrived  in  good  order  brought  good  prices. 
Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  warm  weather,  were  in  im- 
proved request  and  brought  better  figures 
than  previous  week. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  60-ft.  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  60-B).  box 


Currants,  ft  chest  

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box. 
Figs,  White,  2-layer  box 

Gooseberries,  firo  

Gooseberries.  English,  f 
Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate. . 


Grapes.  White,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  ft  box  and  crate.. 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  ft  crate  

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ft  ton  


Nectarines.  White  ft  box  

Nutmeg  Melon,  ft  box.  •  

Pears,  Bartlett,  ft  60-tt>.  box. 
Pears,  other  varieties,  ft  larg 
Pomegranates,  ft  box  
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Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Peaches,  ft  box   40®  75 

Plums,  as  to  size,  ft  box   30®  65 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  drawer   — @  — 

Prunes,  ft  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   — ®  — 

Watermelons,  per  100   5  00@15  00 

Whortleberries,  ft  lb   6®  8 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  no  radical  changes  have  been  developed 
during  the  week  under  review.  The  tendency 
on  most  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  was  to  easier 
figures  than  had  been  ruling.  Under  selling 
pressure,  the  acceptance  of  lower  prices  than 
lately  current  would  have  been  necessary,  es- 
pecially on  other  than  most  select  qualities  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums  or  Prunes. 
One  encouraging  feature  was  the  renewal  of 
inquiry  from  the  East.  While  it  did  not  re- 
sult in  much  immediate  business,  there  was 
foundation  for  hoping  for  some  noteworthy 
trade  in  the  near  future,  the  weather  East 
having  turned  cool.  Complaint  had  previously 
been  made  of  the  weather  on  the  Atlantic 
side  being  too  hot  for  dealers  to  carry  dried 
fruit  with  safety,  and  this  was  advanced  as  a 
prominent  reason  for  Eastern  buyers  not  tak- 
ing hold.  Prunes  are  ruling  steady,  especially 
the  larger  sizes,  and  owners  are  endeavoring 
to  make  the  big  ones  sell  the  little  ones. 
There  are  few  changes  in  quotations,  but  out- 
side prices  in  most  instances  are  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  sellers  than  of 
buyers. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  @11 

Apricots,  Moorpark  liy,@\b 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  7V4 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   8  ®  8tf 

Nectarines.  White   7  @  iyt 

Nectarines^  Red   7  @  iyt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  lyt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  Syt 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6!4@  7V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5^@  6 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   —  @— 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6J£@  7 

50— 60'g   5V4®  6 

60— 70's   3%@i  4 

70— 80'8   3H®  3V4 

80— 90's  '  8  ®  3* 

90— 100's   2X@— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  ytc  higher  for  25-Ib  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3Vi@  3% 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3j^®  3yt 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  iyt 

Apples,  quartered   4S4@— 

Figs,  Black   — @— 

Figs,  White   5   @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5^4®  614 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  1% 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by  re- 
cent mail  from  New  York: 

The  market  has  shown  little  change  this  week. 
Evaporated  apples  are  increasing  in  supply,  but 
most  of  the  fruit  shows  poor  quality,  many  lots 
being  damp  and  otherwise  unattractive,  and  with 
demand  moderate,  market  rules  easy  and  prices 
generally  low.  No  fancy  fruit  has  appeared  as  yet, 
and  very  little  choice:  latter  would  bring  7>4®8c. 
Prime  are  jobbing  from  7@7V<c,  but  latter  figure 
extreme,  with  stock  offering  for  later  delivery  at 
7c  for  prime  wood-dried  and  a  fraction  less  for 
wire-dried;  considerable  stock  grades  below  prime 
and  prices  range  down  accordingly,  very  defective 
stock  as  low  as  5®5V4c.  Sun-dried  apples  are  in 
light  supply,  and,  while  demand  is  moderate,  de- 
sirable stock  is  rated  firm  at  full  former  prices. 
Chops  fairly  firm,  with  choice  heavy  packed  hav- 
ing a  possible  value  a  fraction  h'gher  than  quoted. 
Cores  and  skins  continue  dull  and  weak,  with  2c 
extreme.  Raspberries  have  some  call  and  tone  is 
Arm.  Huckleberries  are  also  well  sustained  at 
the  recent  advance.  Blackberries  quite  plentiful 
and  easy  with  iy,c  full.  Cherries  in  light  supply 
and  film.    California  fruit  well  sustained. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16tf 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1897,  unpeeled,  per  lb   6V4®H 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4   ®  9 

Raisins. 

Prices  for  loose  Muscatel  were  advanced  on 
the  15th  by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
to  3%c,  \%c  and  5%c  respectively  for  two, 
three  and  four-crown,  the  advance  being  least 
on  three-crown,  owing  to  these  being  in  larg- 
est supply.  Prices  for  other  raisins  are  with- 
out quotable  change.  There  has  been  a  brisk 
movement  outward  from  points  of  production. 

P.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  05®  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft  5>4@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown    4X@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3V4®  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4V4®  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3^@  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Cltras  Fruits. 

Oranges  which  have  been  held  in  cold  stor- 
age are  still  offering,  and  in  fairly  liberal 
quantity  for  this  late  date,  asking  rates  being 
$1@2.50  per  box,  as  to  quality.  Lemons  have 
been  meeting  with  an  active  demand,  owing 
to  warm  weather,  and  market  has  ruled  firm 
at  quotations.    Limes  are  out  of  stock. 

Oranges— Navel  ft  box   — ®  — 

St.  Michaels   — @  — 

Seedlings   — @  — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   — @  — 

Cal.,  small  box   — @  — 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  scarce  and  high.  Walnuts  are 
now  being  delivered  and  are  running  poor. 
Choice  would  bring  more  than  quotations. 
Peanut  market  is  ruling  steady  for  best  quali- 
ties. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  13  @16 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  12  @14 


NITRATE    IS    OF   PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 

Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


FOR    SALE  BY 


EXPERT  OFM1NIOIN: 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various) 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulaDt,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


316  CflLIFORNI/l  STREET,        -        SrtlN  F  R  f\  NCI  SCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7  @  iyt 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  6  @7 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  10  @12V4 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4yt 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

In  the  way  of  wholesale  business  in  new 
wines  there  is  little  doing,  but  market  shows 
decided  firmness  as  compared  with  recent 
condition.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year's 
vintage  will  be  less  than  a  third  that  of  last 
year,  or  about  8,000,000  gallons  for  1898,  as 
against  27,000,000  gallons  for  1897.  Next 
year's  vintage  must  also  prove  light,  as  the 
vines  this  year,  owing  to  dry  weather,  have 
put  forth  very  few  new  shoots.  Under  the 
circumstances  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
market  for  1898  claret  to  open  under  12L/Sc  per 
gallon  wholesale. 

Produce  Keceiptg. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  's 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


Flour,  M-sks  140,9%  1,370,987 

Wheat,  ctls               28,940  936,246 

Barley,  ctls            51,380  506,308 

Oats,  ctls                 30,085  234,875 

Corn,  ctls                 13,600  55,855 

Rye,  ctls                    420  9,425 

Beans,  sks                9,675  99,246 

Potatoes,  sks           27,198  323,472 

Onions,  sks               4,162  72,368 

Hay,  tons                  3,066  61  872 

Wool,  bales                1,351  2o!085 

Hops,  bales                 845  4,689 


1,644,179 
3,783.179 
2,632,147 
246,851 
75,193 
15,210 
171,789 
355,251 
50,968 
56,293 
40,804 
4.881 


$125®1.40,    average  $2.71;    Cornichon,  $1.25@U0,. 
average  $1.33.    Prunes— Italian,  $1  20®  1.65,  aver 
age  $1.36.    Weather  favorable.    Three  cars  sold. 

New  York,  Oct.  18— Sales  of  California  fruit 
to-day  were  as  follows:  Grapes— Tokay,  75@$1  65, 
average,  $1.31;  double  crates,  $2.65®3  05,  average 
$2.82;  Malaga,  $1.20®  1.75,  average  $1.60;  Cor- 
necheon,  $l.20@l.50,  average,  $1.35.  Pears— Early 
Beurre,  $2.50@2.90,  average  $2  62;  Vicar,  $1.59. 
Prunes— Silver,  $1.60®1.80,  average,  $1.66;  Italian, 
$1.40. 

Another  lot  sold  as  follows:  drapes— Tokay. 
HOcm'i $1. 55  ft  single  crate;  Muscat,  80cfa'$1.40;  As- 
sorted, $1.20. 

Chicago,  Oct.  18.— California  fruit  sold  here  to- 
day as  follows:  Grapes  —  Tokay,  55c®  $2.45; 
Malaga,  $.110®  1.35;  average,  $1.23.  Pears— 
D'Anjou,  $2.65;  Keifcr,  $1  97;  Vicar,  $1.60;  Jonathan 
Apples,  $1.86.  Prunes— German,  $1.  Peaches- 
Lemon  Cling,  64c. 

Another  lot  brought  these  prices:  Pears— Bart- 
lett, $3  ft  box;  Winter  Nelis,  $1  75@1.80.  Grapes- 
Tokay,  56c@II.55  ft  single  crate;  Cbrnechons,  95c@ 
$130;  Assorted,  85c@$1.25;  Muscats,  60®  95c; 
Malaga,  75c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

t&- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


EXPORTS  BX  SEA. 


Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

45.524 

911,124 

1,089,740 

Wheat,  ctls  ,  ,  , 

6.054 

510,987 

3,578,&58 

Barley,  ctls  

9,373 

80,092 

1,918,801 

Oats,  ctls  

1,415 

8,537 

7,130 

632 

5,348 

11,038 

Beans,  sks  

2,638 

45,549 

124,161 

Hay,  bales  

2,463 

20,938 

25,052 

16.750 

604,651 

494,100 

Hops,  Bis  

11,319 

513,589 

175,343 

Honey,  cases.. 

329 

3,027 

3,191 

Potatoes,  pkgs. 

1,482 

15,134 

39,925 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Oct.  19— California  dried  fruits 
quiet  but  firm.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8c  ft  fi>. ;  prime  wire  tray,  8Wc;  wood 
dried  prime,  8$£@9c;  choice,  9c;  fancy,  9V4c. 
Prunes,  4@8V4c  ft  fi>.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@13c; 
Moorpark,  13@16c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c; 
peeled,  12@16c. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  Oct.  13.— Porter  Bros.  Company's  sales 
of  California  fruit  were  as  follows:  Pears  — 
Bartlett,  $2.50®3.35  box;  Easter  Beurre,  $1.90. 
Grapes — Black  Morocco,  $1.50  single  crate ;  Tokay, 
75c@$1.50;  Muscat,  85c;  Purple  Damascus,  83c. 
Peaches— October  Blush,  $105  box ;  Salway,  90c@ 
$1.05;  Levi  Cling,  90c®$1.05. 

New  York,  Oct.  13.— Porter  Bros.  Company's 
sales  of  California  fruit  were  as  follows:  Pears— 
Glout  Morceau,  $2.90  box.  Eastern  Beurre,  $1.45® 
265;  Doy  du  Cornice,  $2.62;  Duchesse,  $2.15;  Winter 
Seckel,  $2.05;  Winter  Nelis,  J1.80@1.75.  Graces- 
Muscat,  $I(S  1  50  single  crate;  Tokay,  90c®$1.40; 
Assorted,  $1.15®1 .20;  Corncchon,  $1.13. 

Chicago,  Oct.  13. — The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  as  follows:  Grapes— Tokays,  70c 
@$2.35,  Malaga,  $1.20®  1.40,  average  $1.38.  Pome- 
granates—St. 10®1. 15,  average  $1  14.  Seven  cars 
sold. 

New  York.  Oct.  13.— The  Karl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  to-day  as  follows:  Grapes — 
Tokays,  90c®$1.60;  average,  $1  16  double  crate, 
$1.80®3.35,  average,  $2.40;  Cornechoh,  $I.25@1.50, 
average  $1.30;  double  crates,  $2.75(»  3  05,  average 
$2.82.  Pears— Choice,  $2.40®2.65,  average,  $2.51; 
Idaho  Pears,  $1  70.  Prunes— Italian,  $1.24@1.40, 
average  $1.28.   Eight  cars  sold. 

Boston,  Oct.  13.  —  The  Earl  Fruit  Company's 
sales  of  California  fruit  to-day  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Grapes— Tokay,  85c®$l,60,  average  $1.23; 
double  crates,  $2.30@3.15,  average  $2.71;  Cornichon, 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  L,bs. 
5 -Foot. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

&  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drumm  St., 

San 

^|  Francisco. 


imPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAV.  General 
Agent. 

Feeds-Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DESTROY  YELLOW  JACKETS. 

A  Sure,  Simple  and  Cheap  Way  to  Exterminate 
"Yellow  Jackets"  without  Poison  or  Fire. 

Convenient  and  satisfactory  in  every  instance. 
Full  particulars  and  instructions  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  $1. 

CHAS.  G.  AMM0N.  China  Flat,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  engineers  of  the  S.  F.  &S.  J.V.,Cal., 
road  are  inspecting  the  Tejon  pass. 

— At  Biggs,  Cal.,  550  acres  of  hemp  this  year 
has  yielded  the  growers  from  $120  to  $'200  per 
acre. 

—Near  Fresno,  Cal.,  a  body  of  land  com- 
prising over  25,000  acres  is  being  planted  in 
wheat. 

— Coast  lumbermen  have  advanced  the  price 
of  lumber  from  $9.50  and  $10  per  M  to  til, 
cargo  delivery. 

—The  citrus  fruit  crop  of  southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  season  amounts  to  15,000  carloads, 
representing  $4,000,000. 

—A  $25,000  paper  manufacturing  plant  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  Truckee  river,  twenty 
miles  from  Reno,  Nevada. 

— Track  is  laid  on  the  Visalia,  Cal.,  division 
of  the  Valley  Road  to  Corcoran  Junction, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Visalia. 

—Custom  house  receipts  in  San  Francisco 
the  first  week  of  October  were  $91,095.08,  a 
total  since  January  of  $4,027,704.32. 

— The  value  of  five  exportationsof  henequen 
from  Merida,  Mexico,  in  August  to  New  Or- 
leans, New  York  and  Hongkong  amounted  to 
$1,606,088.40. 

—Three  hundred  tons  of  grapes  on  the  vines 
in  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  have  been  sold  for  $6 
a  ton.  That  price  is  considered  equal  to  about 
15  cents  a  gallon  for  wine. 

— Track  laying  on  the  Utah  &  Pacific  South- 
west from  Mil  ford  to  Pioche,  Nev.,  was  be- 
gun on  the  11th.  Pres.  McCune  says  it  will 
never  be  stopped  until  the  road  gets  to  the 
Pacific. 

— The  engineering  work  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  Cal.,  undertaken  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  is  progressing.  The  five 
dikes  at  the  Newtown  shoals  and  the  overflow 
weir  at  the  mouth  of  Feather  river  are  near- 
ing  completion. 

— The  Government  of  New  Zealand  offers  a 
prize  of  $10,000  for  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cess of  treating  the  native  fiber  (Phnnnium 
tenax),  or  New  Zealand  flax.  The  successful 
competitor  will  not  be  required  to  surrender 
title  to  his  invention. 

— Bids  have  been  asked  for  by  the  Interior 
Department  for  work  on  the  Buttes  reservoir 
in  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  The  construction  of 
this  dam  means  the  conserving  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  reclaim  more  than  300,000  acres  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Uila  and  the  Santa  Cruz. 

— The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  U.  S.,  has 
authorized  the  sale  of  $300,000  of  bonds  to 
erect  and  improve  the  system  of  waterworks. 
Bids  for  the  construction  of  the  pumping 
works  and  for  the  necessary  water  pipes  and 
mains  will  be  asked  from  constructors  and 
manufacturers  on  the  coast. 

— Gov.  Brady  of  Alaska,  who  has  returned 
from  an  official  tour  of  the  Pribyloff  islands, 
says  of  them  and  of  the  Aleutian  islands: 
"They  are  destined  to  become  the  home  of 
countless  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Some  of 
the  islands  have  not  a  stick  of  timber  on 
them,  but  are  covered  all  over  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  grass,  affording  the  finest  kind 
of  pasture  land  for  cattle  and  stock." 

— It  is  again  asserted  that  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  between  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyds  Steamship  Company  and  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system  of  railways 
for  a  through  line  by  rail  and  steamer  from 
New  York  via  San  Francisco  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  S.  F.  & 
S.  J.  Valley  road  from  Bakersfield  to  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  will  give  a  through  line  independ- 
ent of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

—The  construction  of  the  jetties  at  the 
Newtown  shoals,  on  the  Sacramento,  Cal., 
river,  near  Rio  Vista,  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  wingdams  so  placed  as  to  con- 
centrate the  flow  of  the  river.  The  effect,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  to  greatly  increase  the 
scouring  action  of  the  current,  so  that  the  de- 
posits of  sand  and  slickens  which  compose  the 
shoal  will  be  cut  away. 

— According  to  the  new  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
each  county  shall  have  liberty  freely  to  come 
with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places, 
ports  or  rivers  in  the  territories  of  the  other, 
which  are  or  may  be  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce. Osaka  is  a  distributing  center  for 
merchandise  in  the  central  part  of  Japan,  and 
absolutely  controls  the  local  trade  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  empire,  but  cannot 
be  considered  the  most  important  export  port. 
The  new  treaty  is  to  go  into  operation  July 
17th,  '99,  and  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years  thereafter;  but  either  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  give  notice  to  the 
other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment, and  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  such  notice  is  given,  the  treaty  shall 
wholly  cease  and  determine. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  / 

Frank  J.  Cheyney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheyney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catakkh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catakkh  Cuke. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
IseaTI  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  ■—s—'  >  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

P.  J.  CHEYNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE 
SATURDAY 
EVEN ING 
POST 


Mailed  to  any 
address  on  trial, 
every  week  from 
now  to  January  i, 
1899,  on  receipt 
of  only  Ten  Cents 

(Silver  or  Stamps) 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  been  published 
weekly  since  1728 — 170  years — and  is  unique  in 
illustration  and  literary  excellence. 


AMERICAN  KINGS  AND 
THEIR  KINGDOMS 

Will  tell  the  stories  of  the 
several  greatest  money- 
monarchs  of  our  country — 
how  they  acquired  and  how 
they  retain  their  power. 

THE  POST'S  SERIES  OF 

PRACTICAL  SERMONS 

By  the  great  preachers  of 
the  world  ;  it  gives  real,  per- 
sonal non-sectarian  help 
toward  better  living. 


E.  EVE  NING 

.HALF  HOURS  WITH 
SONG  AND  STORY 


A  page  bearing  this 
title  gives  an  entertain- 
ing collection  of  short 
bits  of  that  sort  of  read- 
ing that  one  does  not 
care  to  miss — anecdotes, 
information,  the  strange 
and  the  wonderful  are 
all  touched  upon  inter- 
estingly. 


THE  PASSING  OP 
THE  OLD  NAVY 

Two  charming  articles  on 
the  romance,  antique  cus- 
toms and  duties  of  the  old 
trading-vessels, the  progress 
of  modern  naval  science, 
and  how  invention  has 
killed  much  of  the  poetry 
of  sea  life.  One  of  the  best 
American  illustrators  of 
marine  life  is  now  painting 
pictures  that  will  accom- 
pany this  series. 


A  series  of  articles  portraying  our  best- 


THE  PERSONAL  SIDE  OF 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  ACTORS  known  actors  in  their  home  life,  and  show- 
ing its  relation  to  their  struggles  and  successes.  The  series  will  open  in  an  early 
number  with  the  "  Personal  Side  of  Sol.  Smith  Russell,"  to  be  followed  by  four 
others,  profusely  illustrated  by  photographs  and  original  drawings. 


The  regular  subscription  price 
of  the  Post  is  S2.50  per  year. 
It  is  offered  on  trial  for  so  small 
a  sum  simply  to  introduce  it. 

There  are  16  pages  every  week, 
the  same  size  as  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  as  handsomely  illus- 
trated and  printed. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


THE  BOOK 
OF  THE  WEEK 

Will  deal  with 
the  week's  fore- 
most offering  from 
American  pub- 
lishers-an  exten- 
sive review  will 
be  given  in  many 
cases,  a  reading 
from  the  boo!;  it- 
self, a  brief  story 
of  the  author's 
life— all  fully  illus- 
trated. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 


Improved  United  States  Separator 


Secondly,  the  Design  ; 
Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work  J 


And  consider 

First,  the  Material ; 
Thirdly,  the  Workmanship; 

*nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


j*  jt  THE    BEST  J*  J* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ORE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY.  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agenti,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Stock:  Windmills.  Tanks.  Pumps.  Pipes.  Water 
Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 

K.  F.  WILSON   .Stockton,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.   \JU.  JACKSON   db  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC   RURAL   PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  ] 

^  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  Entry  no  


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday. 


Post  Oil  ice  Address  County. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing 


><KKKKKKK>0<KK><K>0<><>0<K><>0<>00<KK^ 


Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  J* 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 
For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden.  . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.— The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 
square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

3. — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Pbess  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
eaoh  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  Keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables," 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  information 
necessary  for  this  effort,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  young  people  by  letter  when- 
ever they  need  special  advice  about 
their  work  and  to  help  them  to  meet 
any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  en- 
counter. 

Herewith  appears  the  form  of  mak- 
ing entry  for  this  competition.  We 
are  desirous  of  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  villages,  subur- 
ban towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
to  undertake  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  in  connection  with 
the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of 


practical  vegetable  growing  which  will 
demonstrate  what  earnest  young  people 
can  do  in  California  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  young  readers  immediately 
upon  this  proposition. 


On  the  Garden  Bench. 


Partnership. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  my  brother  and 
I  have  a  garden  together  ?  I  don't 
think  either  of  us  will  have  time  to 
work  separate  ones. — Partnership, 
Oakland. 

Yes;  but  you  must  draw  up  and  sign 
an  agreement  to  form  a  partnership, 
adopt  a  firm  name  and  specify  your  re- 
spective shares  and  each  must  do  such 
share  of  the  work  and  bear  such  pro- 
portion of  the  investment  as  his  in- 
terest indicates.  The  joint  diary  must 
show  the  work  of  each,  and  we  must 
have  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with  the 
final  report. 

When  to  Begin. 

To  the  Editor: — You  have  said  we 
ought  to  begin  early,  but  you  have  not 
said  when.  The  contest  is  to  close  the 
last  day  of  August,  1899,  but  what  day 
does  it  begin  ?  — Beginner,  Stockton. 

We  wish  all  who  desire  to  try  for  the 
prizes  to  fill  out  blanks  and  return 
them  at  once;  but  no  date  can  be  set 
for  this.  If  we  were  going  in  for  it  we 
should  start  now;  lay  off  the  ground, 
thoroughly  dig  or  plow  it  at  once  and 
sow  hardy  vegetables  over  part  or  all 
of  the  piece  and  begin  to  gather  and 
sell  as  fast  as  anything  is  ready  for  use. 
Then  plant  in  succession  all  winter 
what  is  not  hurt  by  frost,  so  as  to  have 
these  things  early  and  cleared  away  for 
summer  crops  which  cannot  be  put  in 
until  frost  is  over  in  the  spring.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  some  will  have  to  begin 
actual  planting  early  in  the  spring. 
For  these  reasons  we  cannot  give  a 
date  for  beginning.  One  can  begin  at 
any  time,  but  the  entry  should  be  made 
now,  and  at  least  fall  work  in  manuring 
and  working  of  the  ground  should  not 
be  delayed.   

How  a  School  May  Compete. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  children  are 
talking  about  your  garden  prizes,  and 
some  who  hardly  dare  to  try  by  them- 
selves thought  we  might  have  a  gar- 
den on  our  school  grounds  and  all  work 
at  it.  Could  such  a  garden  enter  for 
the  prizes  ? — Teacher,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

Yes ;  if  some  pupil  is  chosen  head 


gardener  he  can  accept  the  assistance 
of  as  many  as  wish  to  help,  and  their 
names  and  hours  worked  must  be  en- 
tered in  the  diary.  He  can  receive 
advice  and  suggestion  from  the  teacher 
and  should  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of 
his  associates,  but  we  shall  have  to  re- 
quire that  the  responsibility  shall  be 
assumed  by  some  one  within  the  age 
requirement  of  our  conditions.  Be- 
sides, every  co-operative  effort  must 
have  an  efficient  manager,  and  no 
school  garden  can  succeed  without  a 
recognized  head.  The  teacher  must  not 
carry  the  responsibility;  that  would  be 
unjust  to  other  minor  competitors.  At 
first  it  might  seem  to  be  unfair  to  allow 
a  school  to  enter  a  joint  garden,  but 


Chapter. 

I.  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
II.  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable 

Growing. 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
V.  Garden  Irrigation. 

VI.  Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
VII.  Cultivation. 
VIII.  Fertilization. 
IX.  Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
X.  The  Planting  Season. 
XI.  Propagation. 
XII.  Asparagus. 

XIII.  Artichokes. 

XIV.  Beans. 
XV.  Beet. 

XVI.  Cabbage  Family. 
XVII.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
XVIII.  Celery. 
XIX.  Chicory. 


the  more  you  think  about  it  the  surer 
you  may  be  that  such  an  undertaking 
has  no  advantage  on  its  side.  There 
will  be  an  overwhelming  labor  supply 
available  (at  first  at  least),  but  the 
enterprise  lacks  the  spur  of  individual 
ownership  and  control.  It  seems  to  us 
fair  to  admit  a  school  garden.  We 
shall  expect  the  head  gardener  to  fill 
all  the  requirements  of  the  conditions, 
just  as  though  he  were  individually 
contending. 


We  Are  Not  Surprised. 

Two  things  do  not  surprise  us — first, 
that  the  first  entry  for  our  "  Garden 
Contest"  should  be  made  by  a  girl; 
second,  that  she  should  live  in  southern 
California. 


Chapter. 
XX.  Corn. 
XXI.  Cucumber. 
XXII.  Egg  Plant. 

XXIII.  Lettuce. 

XXIV.  Melons. 
XXV.  Onion  Family. 

XXVI.  Peas. 

XXVII.  Peppers. 

XXVIII.  Potatoes. 
XXIX.  Radishes. 

XXX.  Rhubarb. 
XXXI.  Spinach. 
XXXII.  Squashes. 

XXXIII.  Tomato. 

XXXIV.  Turnip. 

XXXV.  Vegetable  Sundries. 

XXXVI.  Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

XXXVII.  Seed  Growing  in  California. 
XXXVIII.  Garden  Protection. 

XXXIX.  Weeds  in  California. 


COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 
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Is  Darwinism  True? 


NUMHER  VII. 


W.  S.  PROSSKR. 

The  argument  from  "vestigial  re- 
mains," if  it  proves  anything,  proves 
too  much.  The  vermiform  appendix  is 
said  to  be  large  in  the  human  embryo, 
because  it  is  a  remainder  from  our 
"mammalian  ancestors."  Most  mam- 
mals have  one  large  blind  caecum,  as 
the  horse,  ruminants,  etc.  But  man's 
ancestry  cannot  run  through  both  horse 
and  monkey,  and  Darwinists  say  it 
runs  through  neither.  The  two  lines 
were  at  the  Eocene  and  before  widely 
separate.  Birds  and  some  early  mam- 
mals had  two  such  cfeca.  The  human 
caecum,  if  ancestral,  ought  to  be  dou- 
ble or  ought  to  resemble  lemurs,  which, 
according  to  Darwinism,  were,  of  all 
forms  they  knew,  nearest  our  ances- 
try. Instead,  it  is  single  and  is  at  first 
large,  as  in  horses,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes "spirally  twisted,"  as  in  most 
carnivora  ;  yet  neither  horses  nor  car- 
nivora  are  in  the  line  of  ancestry.  Such 
is  Darwinian  logic.  If  the  human 
feseoum  remains  merely  because  it  was 
used  millions  of  years  ago,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  "indelible"  and  cannot  be 
dropped,  then,  by  equality  of  reason- 
ing, every  other  device  ever  used  in 
prior  animal  forms  ought  to  be  retained 
— the  insect's  four  wings,  six  legs,  1000 
eyes,  the  bee's  sting,  the  alligator's 
scales,  bird's  beak,  feathers,  monkey's 
prehensile  tail,  the  turtle's  outside 
skeleton,  etc.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  nature  did,  with  great  ease,  drop 
these  and  thousands  of  other  devices, 
but  quite  failed  after  a  million  years  of 
straining  effort  to  get  rid  of  others 
hastily  alleged  to  be  useless.  Is  the 
human  embryonic  caecum  useless  ?  I 
would  recall  that  the  office  of  so  large 
an  organ  as  the  spleen  is  very  little  un- 
derstood. It  may  be  cut  out,  and  the 
man  lives  and  can  run  better  without 
it,  but  dies  at  about  40.  If  some  early 
birds  and  mammals  had  two  caeca,  we 
must  believe  either  that  nature  began 
with  one,  worked  up  to  two,  then 
dropped  one,  but,  from  some  marvelous 
imbecility,  could  not,  in  the  case  of 
man,  drop  the  other  ;  or  begun  with 
complex  two,  simplified  to  one,  and 
there  stuck — could  not  get  rid  of  it, 
even  if  useless. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that 
monkeys  are,  next  to  man,  "primates," 
highest  among  animals.  There  is  no 
greater  authority  than  Wallace,  who 
ranks  monkeys  below  many  of  the  higher 
animals  and  inclines  to  put  the  elephant 
first.  The  enormous  gap  between  man 
and  monkey  does  not  depend  on  such 
comparative  ranking,  but  is  certainly 
emphasized  by  it. 

The  present  theory  possesses  an  elas- 
ticity that  Darwinism  does  not.  If  an 
outside  power  controls  the  steps  be- 
tween species,  by  forcing  in  new  de- 
vices, those  steps  can  as  well  be  long 
as  short.  Many  in  the  past  seem  very 
long.  When  so  many  new  ideas  were  to 
be  introduced  at  one  time,  as  in  the 
making  of  many,  it  is  not  impossible, 
but  very  probable,  that,  as  natural 
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generation  had  been  commonly  used  in 
these  short  steps  for  economy  of  labor, 
so  it  may  have  been  dispensed  with  oc- 
casionally for  the  same  reason.  Man 
probably  had  a  special  creation,  to 
avoid  filling  the  long  gap  between  him 
and  the  animals  with  undesirable 
forms. 

Darwinists  claim  that  the  difference 
between  human  speech  and .  the  cries 
and  other  intercommunications  of  ani- 
mals is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and 
that  "  no  line  can  be  drawn."  On  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  made  plain  that  the 
two  things  differ  in  kind,  and  widely  so; 
in  the  following  particulars,  among  oth- 
ers :  First. — Animal  cries  are  fixed  and 
invariable  for  each  species.  Human 
language  is  by  arbitrary  sounds.  Many 
things  have  a  thousand  names  in  a 
thousand  languages.  Second. — Animals 
at  birth  know  these  cries  as  perfectly  as 
ever  after.  Humans  must  learn  them 
slowly.  Third.— Animals  have  one  sound 
for  one  feeling,  as  hunger.  Humans, 
out  of  a  few  sounds — twenty  to  forty — 
construct  infinite  combinations,  words 
and  sentences.  Fourth.— Animal  sounds 
are,  practically,  only  vowel  sounds, 
while  humans  modify  these  by  lips, 
tongue  and  teeth,  and,  hence  :  Fifth. — 
Men  articulate,  while  animals  do  not. 
Sixth. — Men  whisper,  while  animals  do 
not.  Seventh. — Animals  express  only 
feeling  or  immediate  desire.  Humans 
communicate  past  and  future  actions, 
hope,  etc.,  entirely  dissociated  from 
present  action.  Eighth. — Human  lan- 
guage is  largely  based  on  specific  names 
for  natural  objects — something  entirely 
unknown  to  animals.  Even  domestic 
animals  never  learn  their  own  names  ; 
they  associate  vowel  sounds  with  cer- 
tain events,  but  never  consonants. 
Ninth. — The  use  of  the  negative,  revers- 
ing accompanying  words,  is  unknown  to 
animals. 

Parrots  have  a  sound-producing  ap- 
paratus which  is  only  slightly  inferior 
to  the  human  larynx.  Darwinism  must 
claim  that  this  arose  through  long  use, 
and,  thereby,  gradual  improvement. 
As  a  fact,  parrots  (wild)  have  only  a 
few  harsh  cries  and  make  little  use  of 
the  vocal  cords  and  muscles.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  unused  natural 
capacity  and  defies  Darwinian  explana- 
tion. 

{To  be  Continut <1 .) 


Advantages  of  Underflow. 

The  lands  naturally  subirrigated  by 
underflow  have  shown  their  value  this 
year.  The  Ontario  Record  recently 
gave  an  account  of  Arthur  Bull  &  Co.'s 
Sierra  Madre  colonies  lying  south  of 
North  Cucamonga.  This  is  one  of  the 
tracts  in  which  subirrigation  is  cer- 
tainly a  marked  success.  There  is  not 
a  single  sign  of  drouth  to  be  seen  any- 
where on  the  whole  tract,  and  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  trees  can- 
not but  convince  the  most  confirmed 
skeptic  that  subirrigation  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  colonies  has  passed  successfully 
through  the  experimental  stage. 

Not  only  are  the  peach,  olive,  prune 
and  apricot  trees  holding  their  own 
during  the  present  dry  season,  but 
they  are  making  a  steady  and  rapid 
growth,  and  the  older  trees  are  matur- 
ing good  crops  of  fruit.  In  fact  the 
trees  could  not  be  in  more  perfect  con- 
dition if  they  had  been  surface-irrigated 
at  frequent  intervals.  Trees  not  far 
distant  that  have  been  irrigated  reg- 
ularly since  they  were  set  out  do  not 
show  a  single  advantage  over  the  sub- 
irrigated  trees  in  condition  or  growth, 
while  the  fruit  from  the  sub-irrigated 
trees  is  of  superior  quality  to  that 
which  comes  from  the  surface  irrigated 
trees  and  command  higher  prices. 

The  secret  of  the  splendid  condition 
of  the  trees  in  the  Sierra  Madre  col- 
onies is  not  difficult  to  find.  One  has 
but  to  remove  a  few  inches  of  the  sur- 
face soil  to  find  the  ground  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  moisture  and  from 
this  never-failing  store  the  trees  draw 
the  essential  life-giving  fluid. 

Indian  corn  that  was  planted  after 
the  winter  rains  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  stalks  average  four  feet 
tall  and  are  living  demonstrations  of 
fact  that  the  dry  season  has  not  af- 
fected the  moist  lands  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  colonies. 


A  Naval  Hero's  Story. 

From  the  Times-Herald,  Chicago,  111. 

Late  in  L6&L,  when  President  Lincoln  issued 
a  call  for  volunteers,  L.  J.  Clark,  of  Warren, 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  was  among  the  first  to 
respond.  He  joined  the  mortar  fleet  of  Admi- 
ral Porter  just  before  the  memorable  opera- 
tions on  the  Mississippi  River  began.  It  was 
at  the  terrific  bombardment  of  the  Vicksburg 
forts,  that  the  hero  of  this  story  fell  with  a 
shattered  arm  from  a  charge  of  schrapnel. 

After  painful  months  in  the  hospital,  he  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  sent  to  his  home  at 
Warren,  Ohio.  Another  call  for  troops  fired 
his  patriotic  zeal  and  Clark  soon  enlisted  in 
Company  H.  of  the  7th  Ohio  Volunteers.  In 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  was  in  many  en- 
gagements. Being  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
near  Richmond,  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
and  thence  home. 

Soon  after- 
ward  he  began 
the  study  and 
then  the  prac- 
tice of  veteri- 
nary surgery. 
Seeking  a  wider 
field  than  the 
Ohio  village  af- 
forded, he  went 
to  Chicago 
where  he  now 
has  a  wide  prac- 
tice, is  a  raptn- 
ber  of  Hatch 
A  Wounded  Hero.  Post.  G.  A.  R. 

and  lives  at  4935  Ashland  Ave. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Clark's  old  wounds 
began  to  trouble  him.  He  grew  weak  and 
emaciated,  and  his  friends  despaired  of  his 
life.  He  finally  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
out  but  was  a  mere  shadow,  weighing  only  00 
pounds.  The  best  medical  attendance  failed 
to  restore  his  lost  strength  and  vigor. 

"A  friend  gave  me  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,"  said  Dr.  Clark, 
"  and  they  helped  me  so  much  that  1  bought 
a  half  dozen  boxes  and  took  them.  I  soon  re- 
gained my  strength,  now  weigh  l'JO  pounds 
and,  except  for  injuries  that  can  never  be 
remedied,  am  as  well  as  ever. 

"I  consider  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  the  best  remedy  to  build  up  a 
run  down  system,  and  heartily  recommend 
them  to  everyone  in  need  of  such  aid  " 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  4,  1898. 

611,986.— Assaying  Apparatus— W.  H.  Adams,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
611,765.— Almond  Huller— J.  E.  Beach,  Routier, 

Cal 

611,674. — Cahhbretor  —  H.  T.  Bradley,  Oakland. 
Cal. 

611,888.— Fire  Escape—  Brltt  &  Enns,  Dallas,  Or. 
611,89(1.— Truck— Brown  &  Burns,  Jerome,  A.  T. 
611,769.— Water  Wheel — J.  D.  Campbell,  Magalia, 
CM. 

611,770  — Oven  Door— Chadwick  &  Clarke,  S.F. 

611,782.—  Treating  Dried  Fruit  —  W.  Forsyth, 
Fresno.  Cal. 

611,733.— ALARM  Clock— F.  Gundorph,  S.  F. 

611,962. — Funnel — Sarah  A.  Hess,  Haynie,  Wash. 

611,758.— Bicycle  Lock  —  C  H.  Melquiond,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

612,006— Animal  Exterminator— C.  K.  Myers, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
611,940. — Station  Indicator— Reynolds  ft  Turner, 

S.  F. 

611,874.— Water  Motor— W.  Turner,  VVenatchee, 
Wash. 

611,877.— Ballast  Unloadkr— H.  H.  Warner,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

611,851.— Gear  Cutter— N.  A.  Wheeler,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

Note  — Plain  and  CertiOed  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Lake  Co.  Land. 

CQ'7  ACRKS;     1 2  i    TILLABLE  BOTTOM, 

Orchard,  Running  Water,  Good  House, 
Barns,  Granaries,  Header,  Seeder,  etc.;  $1,000. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

L0RING  &  RIDE0UT,  Lakeport,  Cal. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Uoya  and  Girl.i  cnn  pi  t  &  Nu  k«*l-Plnt«d  Watrh, 
also  a  Chain  and  Chann  for  gelling  1  1-2  dozen 
Package*  of  Bluine  at  JO  rvnla  eat-h.  Send  your 
full  address  by  "return  mail  and  »■*■  will  f-irwnnl 
the  Bluine  port-puid,  and  a  large  Premium  last 
No  money  required. 

Itluii.4'  Co.,  Bos  80O,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


ONCE  A  MAN 

named  liia  horne  "Coni;re8H,"  hecuune,  tie  said,  "he 
never  panne*  anytliliur. "    Dim' t  pn«M  by  our  *  'ads.' ' 
without  unking  fur  "Fall  style*  and  prices." 
Page  Woven  Wire  Feuee  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


pixc  Permanently  Cured.    No  tits  or  iiervouam 
after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Great  Ner 


isneBs 

lay's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Oreat  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FKbE  W'-i  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Db.  R.H.  Ki.ine.  Ltd..  !W1  Areli  St..  Pldlad  ia.  I'a. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin  " 
on  the  works    Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Biffin,  111. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Oven  Door.—  Messrs.  Chadwick  &  Clarke, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  611,770.  Dated  Oct. 
4,  1898.  This  invention  consists  essentially  in 
the  employment  of  a  plurality  of  openings 
made  through  the  door  of  an  oven  with  trans- 
parent covering  plates,  and  a  means  for  sup- 
porting and  fixing  the  plates  in  position  so 
that  an  evenness  of  expansion  and  contraction 
is  effected  while  the  interior  of  the  oven  can 
be  easily  inspected  at  aDy  time  without  open- 
ing the  door  to  allow  currents  of  air  to  enter 
the  oven.  By  our  means  of  supporting  and 
fixing  the  glass  we  prevent  its  fracture  by 
currents  of  varying  temperature  striking  dif- 
ferent portions  of  it.  The  door  has  spaced 
vertical  and  horizontal  ribs  forming  channels 
into  which  are  placed  packing  strips  of  some 
material  which  will  not  be  affected  by  heat, 
the  glass  resting  in  contact  with  these  strips 
having  the  angles  cut  away  and  bolts  are  cast 
into  the  door  plate,  projecting  so  as  to  receive 
nuts  by  which  the  whole  is  clamped  together. 

Bictclb  Lock.— Cyr  H.  Melquiond,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  No.  611,757.  Dated  Oct.  4,  1898. 
This  invention  is  intended  to  lock  the  revolv- 
ing parts  of  a  bicycle  to  make  it  impossible  to 
carry  away  the  machine  surreptitiously.  It 
consists  of  a  block  or  support  fixed  within  the 
saddle  post,  having  an  upper  and  lower  arm 
provided  with  guides,  a  cylinder  movable  in 
the  lower  guide  and  provided  with  a  bolt  ex- 
tension which  engages  a  corresponding  socket 
in  the  crank  or  pedal  shaft.  A  rod  is  slidable 
in  the  upper  guide  and  has  its  lower  end  act- 
ing as  a  p  ston  in  the  cylinder  previously  de- 
scribed, while  its  upper  end,  bent  to  one  side, 
passes  through  a  slot  in  the  saddle  post  so 
that  its  end  is  convenient  for  moving  the 
parts.  A  spring  within  lhe  cylinder  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  plunger  upon  the  slidable 
rod  so  that  when  the  rod  has  been  pressed 
down  it  forces  the  cylinder  and  the  locking 
bolt  downward,  and  when  the  shaft  has  been 
rotated  to  bring  the  slot  in  line  with  the  bolt 
the  spring  causes  it  to  engage ;  a  pawl  is  so 
arranged  with  relation  to  a  lug  on  the  actuat- 
ing rod  that  it  will  engage  with  said  lug  and 
holds  the  parts  in  position  to  be  locked  until 
the  pawl  is  disengaged  by  a  key  carried  for 
that  purpose. 

Almond  Hillek  —J.  E.  Beach,  Koutier, 
Cal.  No.  611,765.  Dated  Oct.  4,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  cleaning, 
hulling  and  separating  almonds.  It  comprises 
a  series  of  rotary  cylinders  made  of  wire 
screen  or  covering  work  peculiarly  arranged 
so  that  one  forms  a  cleaner  and  a  second  a 
huller,  while  the  third  separates  the  almonds 
from  the  hulls  before  they  are  delivered  to  a 
carrier  or  other  point  of  deposit.  The  clean- 
ing cylinder  has  its  periphery  formed  of  spir- 
ally coiled  wire  with  interstices  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  dirt,  while  the  bulling  cylinder 
has  a  periphery  of  wire  netting  and  is  formed 
with  a  converging  flange  at  its  receiving  end 
into  which  the  nuts  are  delivered  from  the 
cleaning  cylinder.  Within  this  hulling  cylin- 
der are  a  series  of  arms  having  their  outer 
arms  bent  into  lips  turned  backwardly  and 
susceptible  of  rotation  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  cylinder,  but  at  a  different  rate  of 
speed,  so  that  the  hulls  are  stripped  from  the 
almonds  and  all  are  delivered  into  a  vertically 
disposed  chute  at  the  lower  end,  the  huller 
being  inclined  for  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
chute  they  are  again  delivered  into  another 
inclined  wire  cylinder  having  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  network,  zig-zag  arranged  wires 
through  which  the  hulls  may  pass  and  leave 
the  almonds  to  pass  out  of  the  apparatus. 

Water  Wheel.— John  D.  Campbell,  Maga- 
lia,  Cal.  No.  611,769.  Dated  Oct.  4,  1898. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  water  wheel  hav- 
ing peripheral  buckets  and  means  for  applying 
the  weight  and  momentum  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter to  the  buckets  carried  by  the  wheel  so  as 
to  rotate  it.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  having  de- 
pressions in  the  face  of  the  rim  within  which 
the  buckets  are  seated  and  a  stationary  en- 
closing casing  within  which  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  turns  and  within  which  lhe  buckets 
are  enclosed  during  a  portion  of  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel ;  an  extension  of  the  enclosing 
chamber  into  the  line  of  the  nozzle  through 
which  the  water  is  delivered,  and  a  means 
whereby  the  buckets  are  opened  out  into  this 
extension  so  as  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the 
water  while  passing  through  it,  and  a  means 
by  which  they  are  again  retracted  into  the 
rim  after  passing  beyond  the  discharge  open- 
ing. By  this  construction  the  buckets  are 
exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  the  water 
when  opened  out  during  their  travel  through 
that  portion  of  the  rim  having  the  large  diam- 
eter and  are  closed  into  the  periphery  of  the 
rim  after  passing  the  point  of  discharge. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating:.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Rooting.      Tarred  Felt.      Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

1 1 3  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAIf  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange  on  the  15th  inst.,  Bro.  Berry 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Farmer"  and 
Sister  Fleming  read  a  paper  on  "  Edu- 
cational Work,"  proper  to  the  Grange. 
The  secretary  read  a  communication 
from  the  Redlands  Horticultural  Club, 
accompanying  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  a  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  fertilizers.  In  this  connection,  the 
Grange  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Tulare  Grange  agrees  with 
the  Redlands  Horticultural  Club  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture  and  the  sale  thereof 
should  be  governed  by  law. 

As  the  president  of  the  club  asks  for 
suggestions,  this  Grange  suggests  that 
the  promotion  of  such  useful  laws  can 
best  be  effected  by  and  should  come 
with  the  approval  of  a  State  farmers' 
organization,  that  no  single  horticul- 
tural, viticultural  or  farmers'  club  will 
have,  nor  is  it  entitled  to  the  respect, 
consideration  or  influence  of  a  State 
farmers'  organization;  for  these  rea- 
sons, self-evident,  we  suggest  and 
recommend  the  Redlands  Horticultural 
Club,  the  University  Farmers'  Club 
and  all  other  local  farmers'  clubs  to 
club  their  membership,  their  forces  and 
their  influence  with  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  is  strictly 
an  American,  national,  farmers'  organ- 
ization. In  this  way  the  most  efficient 
work  will  be  done,  the  best  results  will 
be  had  and  agriculture  and  the  agri- 
culturist will  be  best  served. 

Bro.  Jacob  reported  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  session  of  the  State  Grange 
in  an  interesting  manner. 

It  is  arranged  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Grange  will  be  Sisters'  Day, 
and  they  will  discuss  "  What  Makes  a 
Model  Husband  ?  " 


Temescal  Orange. 


The  Grangers  of  Oakland  and  Hay- 
wards,  with  a  few  invited  guests,  en- 
joyed a  very  pleasant  afternoon  on  the 
15th  inst.  at  Odd  Fellows'.  Hall,  Oak- 
land. The  occasion  was  a  reception 
given  to  Past  Master  Walter  Renwick 
and  his  wife,  who  are  about  to  leave 
Oakland  and  make  their  home  near 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even,  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  ]t  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  I\.iveh,  Vt. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttlh. 

Dear  Sir  ; — I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O   B.  GOVE. 

Tattle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  TREE  OR  VINE  PULLER 

Is  especially  adapted  for  pulling  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  It  does  the  work  rapidly,  thoroughly  and 
MUCH  CHEAPER  THAN  BY  HAND. 

Contracts  taken  for  pulling  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  right  to  build  machines  and  use  them  within 
specified  territory  for  sale. 

For  further  information,  address  E.  P.  BODEN, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Napa.  The  affair  was  quite  informal 
and  was  arranged  by  the  sisters  of  the 
two  Granges.  A  bountiful  lunch  was 
served  in  the  banquet  room.  It  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  worthy  couple 
and  was  much  enjoyed  by  all.  On  leav- 
ing the  banquet  room  the  company  re- 
paired to  the  hall  below,  where  a 
further  surprise  was  in  store. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Worthy  Master 
Emery  of  Temescal  Grange  introduced 
Bro.  Perhaux  of  Eden  Grange,  who 
escorted  Bro.  Renwick  to  the  front, 
and,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  pre- 
sented him,  in  behalf  of  his  Grange,  a 
handsome  willow  rocking  chair.  Sister 
Kate  McGrew,  in  behalf  of  Temescal 
Grange,  presented  Sister  Renwick  a 
pretty  oak  rocker.  Feeling  responses 
were  made  by  the  recipients,  which 
were  warmly  applauded.  A  well- 
rendered  recitation  by  one  of  the 
young  lady  visitors,  music  and  remarks 
suited  to  the  occasion  by  home  and 
visiting  Patrons  concluded  the  public 
exercises,  when  the  Grange  went  into 
closed  session. 

Bro.  Mullen  of  Milwaukee  Grange, 
Oregon — a  volunteer  soldier  about  to 
go  to  Manila — gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Grange  work  in  his  State. 

A  Committee  on  Resoltiions  with 
reference  tojmatters  relautng  to  the 
late  session  of  the  State  Grange  was 
named. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  November 
5th  will  be  "Co-operation  in  House- 
keeping." 

Temescal  Grange  keeps  open  house 
and  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
Patrons  who  may  be  in  the  city  to  visit 
them.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first 
Saturday  evening  and  third  Saturday 
afternoon  of  each  month  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


According  to  the  Mercury,  almost 
the  entire  time  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
was  devoted  to  hearing  reports  from 
the  Worthy  Master,  Judge  Hurlbert, 
and  Messrs.  Coats,  Saunders  and 
Worthen  spoke  of  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Grange  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  organization.  Before  the  State 
convention  it  was  stated  that  the  San 
Jose  Grange  would  try  to  secure  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  for 
this  city;  but  as  the  Napa  Grange, 
which  has  but  recently  been  organized, 
was  extremely  desirous  of  having  the 
next  meeting,  it  was  decided  by  the 
San  Jose  delegates  not  to  oppose  this 
wish  of  Napa. 

Petaluma  Grange. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


The  Petaluma  Courier  states  that 
Petaluma  Grange  met  at  Grange  hall 
on  Saturday.  Master  A.  S.  Hall  and 
others  gave  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Grange.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Chairman  Skillman,  C.  D. 
Grover,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ellis,  Mrs.  David 
Dickson  and  Henry  Johnson,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  authorities 
in  regard  to  dangerous  railroad  cross- 
ings.   


Farmer — That  field  there  is  tobacco. 

Visitor — Is  that  so  ?  What  ordinary 
looking  plants  I  When  do  they — er — 
begin  to  plug  out  ?  " 


THAT  WONDERFUL  CHURN. 

H  T.  Marshall  writeH  us  as  follows:  ,;  I  want  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  list  of  those  who  have 
used  the  lightning  churn.  It  does  all  that  they 
claim  for  it.  You  can  churn  easily  in  one  minute, 
and  get  a  larger  percentage  of  butter  than  with  or- 
dinary churns.  I  never  took  the  agency  for  any- 
thing" before,  but  so  many  of  my  neighbors  wanted 
churns  that  I  ordered  30  and  they  are  all  sold." 
Other  farmers  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Marshall.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  our  churns. 
By  using  it  he  can  make  25  per  cent  more  butter 
than  with  his  old  churn.   Any  intelligent  farmer 

I  can  easily  sell  four  or  five  churns  every  week  in 
his  own  township.   Kvery  one  who  sees  his  churn 

I  will  want  one  like  It.  We  will  mall  circulars  and 
full  particulars  on  demand.   Mound  City  Churn  Co., 

i  Ozark  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  620  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Pair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshires. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yearB,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JE  RSEVS— The  best  A  J.  C  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  \\  ilia  in  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  Sl  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦     FANCY     POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE   SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIN  &  STUCKER,  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  1st  and 
2nd  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score ;  Young  Buckeye, 97H ; 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchey,  Duchess 
and  Black  Maud,  94  each. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    1W  o  f  f  1  1 1    <fc    T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


n 


Acre  of  corn 

ana  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  thf  me  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  of 
Wis.,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume  of  190 
pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  Hooker 
&  Co'.,  San  Francisco,  is  unnti'  stionably 
the  b^st  work  yet  introduced  on  the 
subject.  Includes:  I— Silage  Crops;  II— 
Silo  •;  III— Silage;  IV— Fe<  ding  of  Silage: 
V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  othf 
Feeds;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Aericu 
lure,  and  many  valuable  ta- 
bles and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day.  IT  IS  FREE. 
HOOKER  &  CO  . 
16-18  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches,  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  Hi, 000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  I  ndies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Laxton's  Noble.-£M^. 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  In  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "  Noble  "  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 

fc=       CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  1  1^5 

PCARBOLINEUM  AVENiRIUS  I 

g—    the  ni.wt  efficient  Wood-Preserving  Paint,  also  i 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Licer^s 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry 
houses  will  permanently  exterminateall  Lice.  ^5 
^.Results :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of 

^*    Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices  and  mention  thispaner,  M 
MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  13 
^TPacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Market  St.,  San  Franr.isco.C?!.:^ 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  r> 

TAKER  ROTARY  V  fTl  OS 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  J  "     *"*  1^^* 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Fetterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

USIHrtiiean  St..  €HIC»B0.  IM. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

.TRADE  MA 


*  patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG &C0.330  MARKETS!". 


i\t  i  nr  irr  Pasteur  Vaccine 
HI  At  IV  I  Hi  iTHE 

PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave,,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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The  Pacific 


Rural  Press 


October  22,  1898. 


DISSTON'S 


V^ltUtS  •>  .....*.>•  ,  ......  ». 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
with  Dlgston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  bold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
Hies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and/«i(y  warranted. 

FOR  SAI.E  BY  AM.  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


11<5    BATTER  V    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    UY  ALL  DEALERS. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forgings,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.   Write  for  Circulars. 

The  li.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  IS. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

62S  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


O-  XX.  EVAKS  cfe  OO. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


/Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e  <~sr  prepared  to  do 

FMrst  -  Class    machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  I 


FOK    TTO\A/IN    VnVATEF*  U/ORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREnONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


The  San  Jose  Grader* 

nized  by  the  leading  Fruit  Packers  as  the  mu>t  accurate  and 
in  every  way  the  most  complete  FRUIT  GRADER  on  the  mar- 
ket. Will  grade  Green  Prunes  and  Plums,  Dried  Prunes,  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  Raisins,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  DRIERS'  AND 
PACKERS'  SUPPLIES,  APPLY  TO 

Cunningham  &  Barngrover, 

338  and  340  West  Santa  Clara  Street.        .  .  .  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ENTERPRISE  "T&SS** 

Twenty=eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.    5,  Clamps  to  table, 

No.  10,      "  " 
No.  20,       "  " 
No.  12,  Screws  on  table, 
No.  22,  " 
No.  32, 


t 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics.  Tripe. 
Hogshead  Cheese.  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 
Catalogue  Mulled  Kree. 
Farm  and  Fireiide  $ays:  American  Apricxdturitt  tays: 

"  It  Is  the  only  Meat  t'hopper  we  ever  saw  that  "We  have  Klven  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
we  would  u'ive  house  room.  It  hus  proved  such  ough  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
11  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers  excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.'*  hemisphere." 

Our  trade-murk  "Enterprise"  Is  on  everv  muchlne.   tsend  4c.  In  staaijtt  for  the  Enterpri**iiiff 
Housekeeper" -200  recipes. 

THIRD  &  DAUPHIH  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


The  Cheapest  Babcock  Tester 


I)o  you  want  a  really  cheap  liabeock  Teste 
lio'you  want  one  that  will  last  you  as  long 
as  several  of  the  ordinary  kind?    Do  you 

want  ime  that  runs  smoothly  and  accurately? 

THE  STANDARD 
BABCOCK  TESTER 

FILLS  THE  BILL  

>e  urged  into  using  anything  else.    Don't  believe 
tents  that  anything  else  is  just  as  good.  The 
ml  tops  them  all.   Farrington  and  Wull's  book 
Milk  Testing  goes  with  each  machine. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


$50,°0  RANGE  FC 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  se.' 

  we  will  for  a 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  fo 
price  is  $50.00.   It  has  six  8-inch  lids.   Top  cooking  su'*^ 


13  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and 
Weight  400  lbs.    Burns  wood  or  coal. 
Be.1    Range  made.    W1YI.  (..  WII.LYIU), 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^  inches  dee-.X. 
Write  for  Kre^.'~|«e 
Mauflj*-'  jtu 


Ci  » 

C~.  - 

C! 


of  the  United  States, 
t  time  deliver  at  your 
Jj  00.  The  regular  retail 
is  31x.ll  inches.  Oven 
1  la-gallon  reservoir, 
r.ptlve  Pamphlet, 
rer,  113  &  115  N. 


The  WHEEL 
OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the.... 


Metal  Wheel  !!(li£ 


We  make  them  in  nil  sizes  end 
variety  TO  FIT  ANY 
AXLE.  Any  height,  any 
width  of  tire  you  may  want 
Our  wheels  are  either  «i  i- 
ruct  or  nt.lt.v;r  upoku.  Can 
FIT  YOUR  WAGON, 
Perfectly  without  change.... 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN 

no  drying  out.no  resetting  tires 
~)HEAP  because  they  endure 
end  for  catalogue  and  prices* 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

y  10         4|uU>C')',  Ills. 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTrir  NI  1 


■  mot 
!«PAlWII60UTFtr  H=t 

Boer.  ?.-0C  AMDRuW  HI 


PRICK,  99. SO.  PRICK,  91.50. 

HOOKER   <&  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  18. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


The  Golden  Gate  Park. 


Golden  Gate  Park  is  the  pride  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  our  population — but 
it  is  far  more  than  a  municipal  belonging.  It  is  the 
Mecca  toward  which  pilgrimages  are  made  from  all 
suburban  regions  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
But  the  park  extends  its  influence  far  beyond  the 
bay  region  and  visitors  to  the  metro- 
polis from  all  parts  of  the  State  eag- 
erly apportion  a  good  fraction  of  their 
leisure  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
city's  pleasure  ground.  Thus  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  becomes,  as  it  prop- 
erly should,  a  California  institution  in 
which  all  our  people  can  feel  a  pro- 
prietary— in  fact,  almost  affectionate 
interest.  Nor  do  the  State  lines  en- 
close its  fame  nor  limit  its  influence. 
All  tourists  have  heard  of  it  in  advance 
and  are  loth  to  leave  its  charming 
precincts.  In  fact,  our  park  is  known 
throughout  the  world  and  reflects 
credit  upon  California  among  all  civ- 
ilized people.  The  development  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  from  an  area  of 
wind-swept,  shifting  sands  is  in  fact 
one  the  triumphs  of  modern  landscape 
architecture  and  is  so  regarded  by 
landscapists,  nature  lovers,  artists  and 
humanitarians  everywhere. 

Golden  Gate  Park  has  been  fortunate 
from  the  first  in  its  direction  and  su- 
perintendence. There  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  most  devoted  men  upon  its 
Board  of  Commissioners.  They  have 
given  time,  thought,  taste  and  in  some 
cases  substantial  contributions  in  coin 
to  the  progress  of  its  design  and  ex- 
ecution and  to  its  acquisitions.  It  has 
been  fortunate,  too,  in  its  superinten- 
dence, for  Mr.  John  McLaren,  who  has 
served  in  that  capacity  for  something 
like  twenty  years,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  great  park  builders  of  the  world, 
and  is  so  regarded  in  the  ranks  of  his 
profession  as  well  as  by  his  lay  admir- 
ers. Counting  Golden  Gate  Park  so 
important  as  a  California  institution, 
and  desirous  of  extending  knowledge  of 
it  to  the  many  new-comers  to  the  State 
who  are  constantly  enrolling  them- 
selves among  our  readers,  we  have 
planned  to  give  from  time  to  time  views 
of  the  striking  features  of  park  scenery 
and  construction. 

The  view  upon  this  page  represents 
a  most  unique  feature  of  park  improve- 
ment— a  magnificent  waterfall  which 
is  wholly  a  work  of  art.  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  artificial  waterfall  in  a 
public  park  on  the  continent.  It  is  named  for  Mr. 
C.  P.  Huntington  who,  gave  the  $25,000  which  were 
required  for  its  construction.  The  basis  for  it  was 
a  sandhill  practically  devoid  of  rock  or  tree  or 
shrub,  everything  shown  in  the  engraving  which 
ministers  to  the  beauty  and  realistic  effect  had  to 
be  hauled  and  constructed  or  planted  to  produce 
the  strikingly  beautiful  waterfall.  Even  the  water 
has  to  be  furnished  by  pumping  for  there  is  no 
flowing  water  in  the  park.  At  the  base  of  the 
falls  is  an  artificial  lake  to  which  we  shall  allude  at 
another  time.  Looking  up  therefrom,  as  one  does 
in  viewing  the  engraving,  a  scene  of  enchantment 
greets  the  eye.    Ferns  are  seen  peeping  out  of  the 


rocks  and  up  the  sides  of  the  falls  the  branches  of 
trees  are  seen  forming  a  natural  arch  across  the 
rushing  waters  underneath.  The  eminence  upon 
the  side  of  which  the  falls  are  placed  is  called 
Strawberry  Hill,  an  old  name  given  by  the  youth 
who  years  ago  sought  berries  among  the  sands 
of  its  sides  and  summit.  The  hill  has  been  re- 
claimed and  beautified  throughout  and  made  acces- 


the  road,  from  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  land  and 
ocean  spread  out  before  you,  and  reach  the  observa- 
tory erected  through  the  generosity  of  Thos.  U. 
Sweeny.  It  is  more  often  termed  a  panorama,  for 
nowhere  else  can  a  better  view  of  the  ocean  and  sur- 
rounding country  be  obtained.  From  the  reservoir  the 
waters  of  the  falls  come  rushing  out  and  zigzag  down 
the  slope  until  they  reach  the  carriage  way,  where 
they  make  a  fall  of  15  feet  and  pass 
under  the  roadbed  and  under  the  quaint 
rustic  foot-bridge,  where  they  make 
their  plunge  over  the  falls,  and  then 
down  the  rapids  till  they  make  their 
final  leap  into  the  pool.  Any  one 
possessed  of  a  poetic  imagination  will 
find  plenty  of  scope  while  standing  on 
this  rustic  bridge.  Below  is  the  lake 
glistening  in  the  sun,  and  farther  on 
the  park  with  its  many  objects  of  in- 
terest. Behind  you  can  hear  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  waters  of  the  creek  as 
they  wind  gently  around  the  rocks  and 
creepers,  and  before  you  can  see  the 
waters  and  hear  their  loud  roar  as 
they  dash  over  the  falls.  A  more 
striking  contrast  could  not  be  imag- 
ined, or  rather  a  more  fitting  illustra- 
tion of  peace  and  strife.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Strawberry  Hill  is 
the  favorite  resort  for  all. 


There  seems  to  be  a  good  opening 
for  fruit  products  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  this  year.  Germany  is  about 
to  have  an  apple  crop  smaller  in  quan- 
tity and  poorer  in  quality  than  has 
been  gathered  in  recent  years,  accord- 
ing to  United  States  Consul  General 
Frank  Mason  at  Frankfort.  Cider 
apples  this  year  command  three  times 
the  usual  price,  he  says,  and  no  cider 
will  be  made  outside  of  Wurtemburg. 
Even  cooking  apples  of  an  inferior 
grade  are  selling  in  Frankfort  at  8  to 
9  cents  per  pound.  This  deficiency  is 
said  to  extend  more  or  less  generally 
to  France,  Bohemia  and  northern  Italy, 
so  the  conditions  favor  a  large  importa- 
tion of  American  apples,  though 
whether  this  will  be  practicable  or  not 
will  depend  upon,  first,  the  supply  in 
the  United  States,  and,  second,  the 
spirit  in  which  the  German  officials  en- 
force the  inspection  laws.  Mr.  Mason 
believes,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  trade,  that  future  development 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  dried  and 
preserved  fruits,  an  opinion  which  is  of 
much  moment  to  California. 


HUNTINGTON    FALLS   IN   GOLDEN    GATE  PARK. 

sible  by  a  well  constructed  winding  roadway  to  the 
summit,  from  which  can  be  obtained  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  park,  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
city  and  the  sweep  of  the  broad  Pacific  and  the 
charming  strait  from  which  the  park  takes  its  name. 
The  east  side  of  the  hill  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  falls,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  from 
the  ocean,  presents  an  appearance  that  is  simply 
entrancing.  The  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  the  ferns  among  the  rocks 
are  exquisite  in  their  color  and  tracery.  There  are 
pretty  pieces  of  coloring  all  up  this  side  of  the  hill. 
Leaving  this  scene  reluctantly  you  drive  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  deriving  new  delights,  at  every  turn  of 


Energetic  work  against  Texas  fever 
in  the  Suisun  district  seems  to  be  work- 
ing a  check  upon  the  disease.  The  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  T.  J.  Sullivau,  county  veterinarian. 
No  fresh  cases  have  come  under  his  notice.  He 
has  visited  the  Vallejo  and  Benicia  districts  and 
finds  them  free  of  any  disease.  Dr.  Sullivan  has 
other  districts  to  inspect,  and  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  tour  throughout  the  county  a  full  re- 
port of  his  investigations  will  be  submitted  to  stock- 
men, after  which  an  ordinance  for  the  protection  of 
the  cattle  industry  will  be  brought  before  the  Super- 
visors. 

The  dipping  process  is  a  complete  success,  and 
cattle  subjected  to  it  are  being  placed  on  clean 
pastures. 
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The  Week. 


There  came  a  little  shower  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  State  on  Saturday  last,  which  was  gen- 
erally welcomed  as  compensating  for  a  part  of  the 
continuous  evaporation  of  the  week  preceding  it.  It 
was  also  looked  upon  gratefully  as  a  pledge  that  the 
rain  machinery  is  still  in  working  order.  More  of 
the  same  evidence  is  earnestly  desired  to  allow  ad- 
vance of  field  work  and  thus  give  employment  to 
men  and  teams.  This  week  will  nearly  complete 
October  and  the  rainfall  has  been  rather  light.  Next 
comes  November,  and  for  that  month,  according  to 
a  compilation  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  covering 
twenty-seven  years'  records  in  San  Francisco,  we 
expect  the  average  of  2.69  inches  of  rainfall.  We 
may  receive  11.78  inches,  as  in  November,  1885, 
which  we  do  not  want;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  get  nothing  at  all,  as  happened  in  November, 
1890 — another  thing  we  do  not  want.  Never  mind 
the  extremes  ;  the  average  will  do  very  well,  not 
onl3r  in  November  but  throughout  the  year.  We 
will  not  object,  however,  to  more  than  the  average, 
if  necessary,  only  let  it  down  easy. 

Wheat  is  still  doing  better.  The  war  talk  in 
Europe  affects  it  especially  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  stocks  of  wheat  the  world  over  are 
short.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in  price  and 
yet  it  is  better  than  a  week  ago.  Other  grains  are 
unchanged.  Oats  are  freely  arriving  from  the 
north.  Meats  are  doing  better;  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  all  sharing  in  the  stronger  feeling.  Bran  has 
advanced  50c  per  ton;  other  feeds  unchanged.  Hay 
is  weak  at  old  prices.  Fresh  butter  supplies  are  in- 
creasing and  values  are  also  affected  by  the  haste  to 
unload  stored  butter.  Eggs  are  sarce  and  high  but 
there  are  plenty  of  held  over  eggs  still.  Lima  beans 
are  going  out  freely  ;  6000  sacks  went  on  one  ship  to 
New  York  along  with  767  cases  of  honey — a  large 
lot  of  honey  for  one  ship.  An  interesting  addition 
to  the  same  cargo  was  22i  tons  of  mustard  seed. 

Large  quantities  of  Oregon  potatoes  are  arriving 
and  choice  are  not  abundant,  while  there  are  too 
many  common.  Tomatoes  are  high  ;  this  year's 
crop  is  too  small  and  canners  are  suffering  in  filling 
their  contracts.  Hops  are  strong.  Wool  is  feeling 
better  and  the  outlook  has  some  promising  features. 

The  great  convention  of  fruit  growers  at  Fresno 
on  November  29th  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Fresno  people  are  making  great  preparations.  Next 
week  we  will  give  particulars  about  the  convention. 


Fertilizer  Control. 


One  of  the  questions  which  is  likely  to  receive  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  next  few  months  and 
to  command  attention  from  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature,  is  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  California.  It  is  not  a  new  topic, 
for  it  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  hitherto, 
and  has  more  than  once  risen  to  the  Legislature,  but 
popular  interest  was  not  marked  enough  to  press 
the  need  of  action  upon  the  attention  of  the  law 
makers.  And  yet  the  fact  has  remained  that  for  a 
decade  or  more  there  has  been  proceeding  without 
regulation  or  control  a  business  which  older  States 
have  found  it  both  wise  and  profitable  to  guard 
against  fraud  by  dishonest  dealers.  All  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  three  States  on  the 
west  of  it — twenty-nine  States  in  all — have  laws  re- 
lating to  the  inspection  and  sale  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  occasion  for  this  legislation  was  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  commercial  fertilizers 
manufactured  and  offered  for  sale,  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  which  were  misrepresented  or  concealed 
and  were  of  much  less  value  than  represented  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  ordinary  purchaser  of  fertilizers  has  no  means 
whatever  of  determining  the  value  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  until  after  his  money  has  gone  out  for  it. 
No  general  enactments  for  protection  against  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  could  meet  the  special  exigen- 
cies of  the  trade.  It  clearly  appeared  years  ago 
that  the  traffic  must  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  purchaser  could  have  at  the  time  of  his  purchase 
some  indisputable  guaranty  that  the  material  deliv- 
ered to  him  contained  definite  amount  of  essential 
ingredients,  in  form  available  for  his  purpose,  and 
that  the  purchase  price  was  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
content  thereof.  Hence  arose  the  system  of  fertilizer 
control,  which  has  some  variation  in  method  in  the 
different  States  and  still  is  one  system,  which  time 
has  shown  to  be  well  designed  and  effective,  and 
which  now  prevails  in  all  States  in  which  commercial 
fertilizers  are  largely  used.  The  general  importance 
of  the  proposition  appears  not  alone  in  the  wide 
geographical  extent  of  it,  as  already  cited,  but  in- 
heres also  in  the  aggregate  volume  of  the  trade, 
which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  a  value  of  between 
$35,000,000  and  $40,000,000  per  annum. 

California  has  been  hitherto  one  of  the  smaller 
States  in  the  fertilizer  trade.  The  sale  of  fertilizers 
in  this  State  in  the  last  census  year  was  reported  to 
reach  a  valuation  of  $148,886,  while  the  value  of  fer- 
tilizers manufactured  was  $230,500.  This  shows  that 
in  1890  there  was  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
fertilizer  product  sold  here.  The  balance  was  ex- 
ported, and  for  a  score  of  years  and  more  we  had 
shipped  this  wealth  to  increase  the  productions  of 
other  lands — chiefly  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
This  conduct,  which  from  all  the  producing  points 
of  view  was  thriftless,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
people,  in  spite  of  declining  yields  of  all  crops  from 
lands  which  had  been  shorn  of  their  natural  fertility, 
had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  older  countries,  but 
cherished  the  mistaken  ideas  that  California  lands 
did  not  need  refreshment.  Intensive  farming  was  a 
stranger  to  the  practice  and  abhorrent  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  earlier  California  farmer,  and  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  sell  their 
goods  at  home,  they  were  forced  to  carry  on  their 
business  for  export.  At  the  same  period,  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  paying  $5,724,187  for  one  year's  fer- 
tilizers and  half  a  dozen  other  States  from  two  to 
three  millions  each. 

During  the  last  decade  both  the  belief  and  practice 
of  Californians  with  regard  to  fertilizers  has  largely 
changed.  Like  many  other  sound  and  progressive 
ideas,  the  change  came  out  from  the  region  south  of 
the  Tehachapi,  and  rested  upon  the  hunger  of  the 
orange  tree.  An  active  fertilizer  trade  proceeded 
from  a  center  in  Los  Angeles  and  soon  asserted 
itself  all  through  the  southern  citrus  regions.  More 
recently  growers  of  other  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees 
have  seen  that  even  the  deepest  and  richest  soils 
could  not  honor  unlimited  drafts  upon  their  fertility, 
and  money  expended  for  fertilizers  has  continually 
increased,  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  multi- 
plied, Eastern  manufacturers  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  contend  for  the  trade,  and  the  census  figures 
of  fertilizer  purchased  in  1899  will  show  a  wonderful 


increase  in  the  traffic.  Recently,  too,  fruit  growers 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  State  have  learned  the 
need  and  the  profit  in  fertilizing,  and  though  field 
crops  are  still  largely  allowed  to  go  upon  what  is 
still  left  of  the  original  richness  of  the  soil,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  intensive  culture  will  ex- 
tend to  all  our  lines  of  production,  natural  manurial 
supplies  will  be  carefully  husbanded  and  commercial 
fertilizers  will  be  profitably  used. 

The  only  surety  of  this  fact  last  stated  rests  in 
the  regulation  of  the  trade  so  that  only  honest  goods 
at  fair  prices  can  be  sold  in  this  State.  In  the  past, 
even  in  the  day  of  small  things,  there  have  been 
abominable  frauds  practiced  upon  purchasers.  Stuff 
hardly  worth  hauling  has  been  sold  at  high  prices. 
As  we  advance  into  large  expenditures  in  this  line 
it  is  imperative  that  such  frauds  shall  be  detected 
and  promptly  exposed. 

The  records  of  fertilizer  control  in  the  twenty- 
nine  States  above  mentioned  show  that  impo- 
sition has  been  minimized,  but  is  ever  ready  to 
win  the  rewards  of  iniquity.  Recently  in  Missis- 
sippi an  alleged  fertilizer  was  sold  at  $11  to  $17 
per  ton,  which  really  had  no  agricultural  value 
and  could  be  bought  at  the  mines  for  $2  to  $3  per 
ton.  Had  not  the  fertilizer  control  been  in  opera- 
tion, this  fraud  might  have  proceeded  for  a  long 
time,  undetected  except  by  the  individual  purchaser, 
who  found  no  efficacy  in  it,  and  each  year's  sales  to 
new  purchasers  would  have  given  the  swindlers  an 
enduring  business.  As  it  now  stands  before  the 
country,  convicted  of  fraud,  only  the  ignorant,  non- 
reading  fraction  of  the  farming  population  can  be 
imposed  upon,  and  arrest  and  fines  in  different  States 
will  soon  drive  the  swindlers  from  their  pitiable 
victims. 

It  is  important  beyond  estimation  that  California 
should  now  equip  herself  for  the  protection  of  her 
citizens  who  will  soon  be  paying  millions  for  fertil- 
izers. Our  high  priced  crops  warrant  liberal  ex- 
penditure for  plant  food  and  our  fertilizer-purchase 
will  soon  enroll  California  among  the  States  which 
pay  millions  in  order  to  get  back  tens  of  millions. 
Obviously  such  expenditure  must  be  for  value  re- 
ceived and  it  is  quite  late  enough  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  insure  that  end.  The  agitation  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  proceeds  from  the  initiative  of 
the  associated  farmers'  clubs  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  a  University  Farmers'  Institute  formed  from 
delegated  representatives  from  about  thirty  of  these 
clubs  and  which  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  last  Janu- 
ary, there  was  a  committee  appointed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  fertilizer-control  law  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  1899.  Mr.  H.  D.  Moore  of  Red- 
lands  was  chairman  of  that  committee  and  has  shown 
great  energy  is  discharge  of  his  duties.  A  proposed 
law  has  been  drafted,  copies  of  which  have  been 
submitted  for  amendment  and  suggestion  to  farmers' 
organizations  and  individual  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  law  arranges  for  the  execution  of 
fertilizer  control  by  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  work  is  associated  with  the  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  experiment  stations  in  most  States.  The 
work  can  be  done  without  direct  appropriation  by 
the  State;  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  trade. 

The  attitude  of  the  University  toward  the  proposi- 
tion, as  we  understand  it,  is  a  willingness  and  desire 
to  serve  this  important  interest  in  every  possible 
way.  It  claims  no  paternity  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Moore;  it  is  actuated  just  as  is  Mr. 
Moore  himself  by  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  fertil- 
izer manufactures,  dealers  and  purchasers,  to  the 
end  that  a  measure  best  calculated  to  rule  out  fraud 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  enforced 
upon  its  attention.  With  such  an  actuating  motive 
it  is  earnestly  desired  that  suggestions  calculated  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  law  shall  be  made.  The 
Redlands  Horticultural  Club  now  has  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose.  At 
the  convention  of  fruit  growers  in  Fresno  the  last  of 
November  it  will  also  rise  for  discussion  and  action. 
As  soon  as  the  proposed  law  is  advanced  a  little 
farther  toward  final  form  we  shall  publish  it  for  the 
discussion  of  all  interested  readers.  Meantime  we 
desire  all  to  keep  the  general  subject  in  mind  and  be 
ready  to  minister  to  its  advancement  as  occasion 
may  arise. 


October  29,  1898. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Killing  Fleas  in  Dwellings. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  some  solution  for  de- 
struction of  fleas.  My  ranch  buildings  are  thoroughly 
infested — a  bequest  from  the  last  tenants.  What 
can  I  do  for  them  ? — A.  P.  H.,  San  Francisco. 

In  outbuildings  and  on  the  ground  around  them 
fleas  can  be  largely  reduced  by  using  crude  carbolic 
acid,  one  pint  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly 
stirred  and  applied  with  a  watering  pot  or  sprinkler. 
To  clear  a  dwelling  employ  first  a  thorough  house 
cleaning,  washing  floors  with  very  hot  soap  suds,  re- 
moving and  thoroughly  beating  all  carpets,  rugs  and 
upholstered  furniture  before  returning  to  the  house, 
then  sprinkle  the  ground  with  the  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion. Any  fleas  which  survive  this  treatment  in  the 
house  can  be  destroyed  by  the  free  use  of  Buhach  on 
the  carpets  and  upholstery.  According  to  our  ob- 
servation fleas  have  been  unusually  abundant  this 
year  in  the  door  yards.  We  are  looking  for  their 
destruction  by  heavy  winter  rains. 

Colored  Plates  of  California  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  University  publish  any 
book  or  pamphlet  relative  to  California  and  Pacific 
coast  fruits  and  grapes,  which  gives  illustrations 
(preferably  in  color)  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits 
and  grapes,  and  which  tells  of  their  characteristics, 
etc.  ?  If  so,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  enable 
me  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  ?  If  not,  can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  such  a  book,  which  will  be  ex- 
haustive in  the  directions  named. — Reader,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

The  University  has  made  no  such  publication.  The 
latest  colored-plate  publication  representing  several 
California  fruits,  including  raisin  grapes,  prunes, 
figs,  olives  and  almonds,  is  entitled  "The  Fruit  In- 
dustry," by  W.  A.  Taylor,  published  by  the  Division 
of  Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
can  be  had  by  sending  15  cents  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  reports  of  the 
California  Board  of  Horticulture  also  contain  some 
good  colored  plates  of  several  kinds  of  California 
fruits.  If  copies  are  still  in  supply,  they  can  be  had 
from  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary,  Sacramento.  The 
finest  colored  plate  publication  on  California 
grapes  was  made  about  twenty  years  ago  by  E. 
Bosqui  of  San  Francisco  from  paintings  by  Miss 
Millard.    This,  we  believe,  may  still  be  had. 

Permanent  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  make  a  permanent 
pasture  of  thirty  acres  on  the  first  foothill  land, 
fourteen  miles  east  of  here.  Tbe  soil  is  red,  sandy 
3  to  4  feet  to  bedrock — cold  and  wet  in  winter,  dry 
in  summer.  It  is  now  producing  three  to  six  bushels 
of  wheat  or  barley.  Can  you  suggest  any  grass  or 
fodder  plant  which  will  accomplish  above  result,  and 
where  such  grass  seed  can  be  obtained.  I  tried 
alfalfa,  but  it  kills  in  wet  winters. — Rancher,  Linden. 

The  grass  most  likely  to  succeed  is  Australian  rye 
grass,  of  which  you  can  obtain  seed  in  any  quantity 
from  San  Francisco  seedmen.  It  will  make  good 
winter  growth  in  spite  of  water  and  will  endure  the 
summer  drouth  (though  it  may  turn  brown)  and 
start  from  the  root  again  early  in  the  fall.  This 
grass  is  now  being  quite  widely  sown  in  this  State. 

Sowbugs  and  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  troubled  during  the 
past  year  in  my  strawberry  patch,  which  is  located 
very  "near  the  house,  with  sowbugs,  and  other  bugs 
eating  the  strawberries  as  soon  as  they  ripen.  Can 
you  suggest  any  application  to  be  made  to  the  ground 
that  will  prevent  their  depredation?  I  used  some 
air-slacked  lime  which  was  a  partial  success,  but 
every  time  I  irrigated  them  it  washed  the  lime  away, 
and  necessitated  a  new  application. — C.  S.  Haley, 
San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid  slugs  and  sowbugs 
is  to  keep  the  ground  surface  dry.  Grow  your 
strawberries  as  single  plants  by  pinching  off  the 
runners  or  keep  them  to  narrow  rows  by  the  same 
practice.  Irrigate  by  running  the  water  in  hoe- 
ditches  near  the  plants  and  work  the  surface  well 
with  the  hoe  just  as  soon  as  the  surplus  water  has 
seeped  away.  This  will  keep  the  strawberry  plant 
moist  below  and  dry  on  top  and  will  prevent  all  pests 
which  delight  in  a  damp  surface.  Sowbugs  are  best 
poisoned  by  taking  wheat  bran  and  stirring  into  it 
arsenic  or  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  about  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon  and  placing  small  piles  of  the  poisoned 
bran  here  and  there  where  the  pests  occur.  This 
works  very  well  on  the  floor  or  bench  of  the  green 


house,  but  would  be  troublesome  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous to  the  strawberry  bed.  We  prefer  the  dry- 
earth-discouragement  plan  and  besides  such  sub- 
surface irrigation  and  frequent  cultivation  makes 
more  vigorous  plants  and  better  berries. 

Ex-Governor  Hoard  Approves   Our  Prescrip- 
tion for  That  Mean  Cow. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  esteemed  favor,  together 
with  proof  of  your  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  a  subscriber, 
under  the  caption  "The  Mean  Cow"  (published  in 
the  Rural  Press  of  September  24th),  was  received 
during  my  absence  for  a  month  in  the  East,  else 
would  have  been  more  promptly  answered. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kindly  and  alto- 
gether too  flattering  reference  to  myself  as  an 
authority  on  bovine  psychology.  While  I  have  made 
something  of  a  study  of  this  question,  and  have  noted 
very  many  interesting  phenomena,  I  can  hardly 
plead  guilty  to  the  very  high  encomiums  you  are 
pleased  to  bestow. 

As  to  treatment  of  the  cow  in  question,  I  cannot 
see  in  any  manner  why  your  advice  to  your  sub- 
scriber is  not  of  complete  wisdom  under  the  circum- 
stances. Nothing  I  have  ever  tried  with  a  cow  re- 
luctant to  give  down  her  milk  will  exceed  something 
relishing  to  eat.  Your  analysis  of  the  sympathetic 
connection  between  the  udder  and  the  mind  and 
thought  of  the  cow  is  entirely  true.  This  applies  to 
the  organs  of  maternity  of  all  animals,  human  as  well 
as  the  lower  animals.  The  udder  is  connected  with 
the  brain  by  the  sympathetic  plexus.  Your  advice 
is  not  only  highly  humane,  but  thoroughly  scientific 
and  practical. — W.  D.  Hoard,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Vinehoppers. 

To  the  Editor: — The  squirrels  and  rabbits  are 
doing  great  damage  to  my  vineyard  and  I  would  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know 
how  to  kill  them.  Swarms  of  insects  like  small 
white  flies  inhabit  each  vine.  What  are  they  ?  And 
do  they  harm  the  vines  ? — Vinetardist,  Selma. 

The  way  to  kill  ground  squirrels  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  is  to  use  Wheeler's  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
which  can  be  bought  at  country  stores  with  instruc- 
tions for  using.  Rabbits  can  be  best  poisoned  with 
pieces  of  apple  into  which  strychnine  has  been 
pricked  with  a  knife  blade — providing  poultry  is  not 
running  at  large.  The  swarms  of  insects  on  the 
vines  are  vinehoppers.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  do 
injury  this  year.  No  satisfactory  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  them  in  spring  when  they  may  do  great 
harm  has  yet  been  suggested.  They  may  be  very 
numerous  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  few  in  the 
spring,  as  was  fortunately  the  case  this  year. 

Shothole  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor: — My  apricots,  especially  this  last 
year,  have  invariably  been  badly  spotted  and  the 
leaves  full  of  small  holes,  for  the  last  five  years  the 
fruit  of  the  Royals,  I  think,  being  more  thoroughly 
covered  with  these  spots  than  the  Moorparks  or 
other  varieties.  Will  you  assist  me  to  get  a  clean 
crop  next  season  by  informing  me  how  to  proceed  ? — 
S.  D.  Yonge,  Alma,  Cal. 

The  disease  is  the  "shothole  fungus,"  so  called 
from  its  punctures  of  the  leaves,  resembling  the  re- 
sult of  firing  birdshot  through  the  tree.  The  remedy 
is  spraying  with  a  fungicide.  If  the  trees  are  well 
sprayed  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  this 
winter  the  spores  which  go  through  the  winter  on 
the  bark  will  be  largely  destroyed.  In  some  cases 
this  winter  treatment  alone  insures  clean  fruit.  If, 
however,  the  disease  should  reappear  in  the  spring, 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  immediately  used 
while  the  fruit  is  still  too  small  to  be  stained  by  it. 

Squirrel  Fence. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  specifications 
for  a  practical  squirrel  proof  fence  ?  I  wish  to  save 
two  acres  of  prunes  and  pears  which  I  have  just 
bought,  and  which  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  hay  field. 
— Robert  C.  Kirkwood,  Mountain  View. 

We  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  referendum  with 
the  question  of  a  squirrel  proof  fence.  We  are  un- 
able to  prescribe  one  to  exclude  an  animal  which  has 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  a  tree,  and  would  be  likely 
to  surmount  any  kind  of  an  obstacle.  Fruit  growers 
succeed  reasonably  well  in  fencing  out  jack-rabbits, 
but  to  fence  out  squirrels,  which  can  easily  climb 
over  and  just  as  easily  tunnel  under,  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult proposition.  We  will  print  the  inquiry  in  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
some  Rural  reader. 

Apple-Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  twig  of  an  apple 
tree  affected  by  some  insect.    What  is  it,  what  shall 


I  do  for  it  and  when  apply  the  remedy  ? — A.  V. 
Fleming,  Fishrock,  Mendocino  county. 

The  insect  is  the  leaf  aphis  of  the  apple  ;  quite  a 
distinct  insect  from  the  woolly  aphis  of  that  tree.  If 
you  look  closely  with  a  magnifying  glass  you  will  see 
numerous  shining  black  bodies.  These  are  the  eggs. 
It  is  too  late  to  receive  any  injury  from  any  live  in- 
sects which  may  now  be  seen,  but  the  eggs  will  re- 
main all  winter  for  next  year's  crop  of  insects.  After 
pruning  this  winter,  spray  the  trees  thoroughly  with 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  which  will  destroy  many  of 
the  eggs  and  have  a  tendency  to  clean  the  tree;  or 
use  in  the  winter  a  spray  of  caustic  soda — one  pound 
to  six  gallons  of  water.  This  is  largely  used  in  the 
Watsonville  region  to  clean  apple  trees  and  it  works 
well.  If  you  find  the  aphis  reappearing  next  spring, 
spray  the  foliage,  especially  the  new  growth,  where 
the  aphis  is  most  apt  to  collect,  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Endmg  Oct.  24,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  in  the  Sacramento  and  por- 
tions of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  as  far  south  as 
Los  Angeles;  it  was  generally  very  beneficial. 
Raisins  and  prunes  are  nearly  all  cured.  Oranges 
are  coloring  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  in  southern 
California,  and  picking  will  begin  earlier  than  usual. 
There  will  probably  be  a  large  crop  of  Navels  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  other  varieties  will  be  inferior. 
The  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  the  normal 
for  the  week. 

Tehama.— Early  sown  wheal  coming  up.    Rain  Saturday  night 

beneficial. 

Butte— Oranges  turning  rapidly;  will  commence  picking  by 
middle  of  November.   Splendid  hemp  crop  on  Feather  river  bottoms. 

Yuba  — Weather  favorable  for  late  farm  products.  Wine  grapes 
nearly  all  gathered. 

Colusa  — Favorable  weather  for  fruit  drying. 

Yolo  —Heavy  showers  Saturday  night  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
feed  and  grain. 
Sacramento  — Weather  still  dry  aDd  hot. 

Solano.— Heavy  rain  Saturday  night.  Prunes  and  almonds  all 
gathered    Small  crop  of  sugar  beets. 

El  Dorado.— Fruit  all  gathered,  except  pears  and  apples. 

San  Joaquin.— Light  rain  Sunday  morning.  Grapes  gathered; 
about  half  a  crop. 

Calaveras.— Favorable  weather  for  raisin  drying. 

Stanislaus.— Hay  crop  nearly  disposed  of.  Plowing  and  grain 
sowing  in  progress. 

Merced.— Fall  sown  graiD  doing  well.  Seeding  progressing. 
Light  rain  Sunday  morning. 

Madera.— Warm  and  clear.   Early  grain  needing  rain. 

Fresno.— Good  raisin  curing  weather;  greatest  part  of  crop  se- 
cured. Second  crop  of  grapes  going  to  wineries.  Oranges  and  figs, 
doing  well. 

Tulare.— Orange  picking  will  begin  this  week  at  Porterville 
Good  yield  of  wine  grapes  at  Cutler. 

Kings  — Raisins  coming  into  packing  houses  rapidly.  Green 
grapes  being  shipped. 

Kern.— Raisins  are  coming  in  plentifully.  Hay  being  shipped  to 
southern  part  of  State. 

Inyo.— Corn  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence  will  be  a  light  crop, 
but  better  quality  than  the  average. 

Lake.— Grapes  all  picked,  and  crop  nearly  all  gathered.  Rain 
would  be  beneficial 

Sonoma.— Fruit  drying  finished.  Wine  grapes  and  winter  apples 
nearly  all  gathered;  fair  yield. 

Napa.— Grapes  and  prunes  yield  about  half  of  last  year's  crop. 
Good  crop  of  hav  and  grain. 

Alameda.— The  warm  weather  improved  the  grape  crop  and  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  sugar. 

San  Mateo.— Grapes  unsatisfactory  in  yield  and  quality.  Sugar 
beets  a  failure.   Rain  on  24nd. 

Santa  Clara.— Favorable  weather  for  fruit  drying,  which  is 
nearly  finished.  Fair  crop  of  wine  grapes  being  gathered.  Grass 
growing  rapidly. 

Santa  Cruz  — Fruit  crop  gathered  except  apples  and  table 
grapes.   Rain  needed. 

San  Benito.— Last  crop  of  alfalfa  being  cut;  light  yield.  Fruit 
drying  completed;  yield  below  average. 

Monterey. — No  change  in  crop  conditions. 

San  Luis  Obispo  —Large  amount  of  grain  being  sown.  Light 
rain  on  21st.   Apples  and  grapes  yielding  fair  crop. 

Ventura.— Fair  crop  of  apples  being  gathered.  Walnuts  not 
damaged  by  high  winds  of  last  week. 

Los  Angeles.— Cooler,  with  heavy  fogs,  which  have  benefited 
vegetable  crops.  Oranges  and  lemons  looking  well.  Walnuts  will 
probably  turn  out  better  than  expected 

San  Bernardino  —Oranges  coloring  earlier  than  usual;  fruit 
small.   Navel  crop  will  be  heavy;  other  varieties  light. 

Orange. — Kaisin  crop  has  been  cured  and  is  being  packed.  Wal- 
nuts being  gathered  and  shipped 

Riverside  —Orange  crop  in  good  condition. 

San  Diego.— Raisins  nearly  all  dried;  crop  not  equal  to  last 
year's.  Oranges  are  coloring,  and  the  outlook  for  citrus  fruits  is 
encouraging. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


california 
stations: 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Week  

.46 

3  75 

3  86 

3.54 

44 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.10 

1.21 

2  73 

1.77 

48 

90 

.01 

.71 

2.13 

1.07 

48 

86 

.12 

1.75 

1.80 

1.28 

50 

80 

T 

1.14 

1.19 

.58 

50 

90 

00 

.20 
.58 

.00 

42 

78 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.22 

.86 

1.66 

44 

88 

.09 

.  11 

2  47 

.70 

48 

90 

.00 

.07 

1.07 

.49 

54 

80 

Yuma  

.00 

.00 

.77 

89 

52 

90 

A  statement  has  been  made  showing  that  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  has  reduced  its  indebted- 
ness by  about  $7000,  which  is  highly  gratifying  to 
those  concerned  in  its  successful  management  this 
year. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  California  Tussock  Moth  (Orgyia  gulosa). 

To  the  Editor: — Nearly  every  fruit  grower  has 
noticed  white,  woolly  masses  attached  to  the  limbs 
of  fruit  trees  when  engaged  in  pruning.  These 
masses  are  sometimes  found  near  the  crotches  of  the 
limbs  or  sometimes  under  the  limbs  where  these  start 
from  the  leaders. 

Much  inquiry  comes  to  my  office  in  regard  to  this 
funny  substance,  and  occasionally  I  get  samples, 
asking  what  kind  of  a  scale  it  is.  Knowing  that  it 
will  interest  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper,  I 
will  give  some  of  its  history  and  remedies  used  in  its 
extermination. 

The  Egg  Masses. — This  woolly  mass  is  not  a  scale, 
but  the  egg  mass  of  our  tussock  moth  (Orgyia 
gulosa).  This  insect  is  not  generally  considered  a 
dangerous  pest,  although  in  some  years  it  is  more 
abundant,  and  might  then  cause  alarm.  The  reason 
why  it  is  not  always  plentiful  is  that  it  has  a  great 
many  natural  enemies.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  spread  out  one  of  the  egg  masses,  they  will 
readily  see  that  there  are  from  200  to  225  small, 
round,  white  eggs  embedded  in  a  shiny  white  frothy 
substance,  mixed  more  or  less  with  fine  hair.  From 
these  eggs  the  minute  larvae  or  caterpillars  hatch  in 
spring  when  the  trees  are  putting  forth  their  leaves, 
and  then  begin  to  eat  small  holes  in  the  tender  leaves, 
beginning  on  the  underside. 

The  Larva. — The  newly  hatched  caterpillar  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a  dark, 
blackish  brown  color,  quite  hairy.  It  undergoes  five 
molts  before  reaching  its  growth,  and  as  it  increases 
in  size  during  the  different  molts  its  appetite  in- 
creases also.  The  full-grown  caterpillar  (Fig.  a)  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  we  have  in  the  State.  It  is  of 
many  colors;  the  ground  color  is  blackish  brown; 
there  are  four  longitudinal  yellow  stripes  on  its  back, 
and  each  segment  has  six  red  dots,  out  of  which 
grow  pencils  of  gray  hair.  From  the  first  segment 
of  the  body  arise  two  long  pencils  of  black  hair,  ap- 
pearing like  horns;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 


color  on  the  front  wings  and  a  small  white  spot  near 
the  inner  angle  of  it.  When  at  rest,  its  wings  are 
partly  folded  over  the  abdomen. 

The  female  (Fig.  /)  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
oval  and  dark  gray  in  coior.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
resemble  a  moth,  and  does  not  move  far,  if  at  all, 
from  its  cocoon.  After  pairing,  it  soon  lays  the  eggs 
in  the  white  woolly  mass  mentioned  above. 

Destruction. — Those  who  are  troubled  by  this  pest 
can  easily  get  rid  of  it.  The  best  and  most  success- 
ful way  is  to  collect  the  egg  masses  when  pruning 
the  orchard  and  also  to  remove  all  egg  masses  from 
adjacent  buildings.  By  these  means  we  prevent  get- 
ting the  bulk  of  caterpillars.  If,  however,  through 
neglect,  this  has  not  been  done,  we  must  shake  the 
caterpillars  out  of  the  trees  and  put  on  bands  of 
printer's  ink  to  prevent  them  from  climbing  back 
again.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  is  not  advisable, 
as  our  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry,  and  more  damage 
can  be  done  by  this  remedy  than  what  the  pest 
would  do. 

Natural  Enemies. — As  stated  above,  fortunately 
our  species  has  several  natural  enemies.  We  have  a 
minute  chalcid  fly  (Telenomus  Cali/ornicus)  which  at- 
tacks the  eggs,  and  fully  75  per  cent  are  killed  in  this 
way.  From  the  cocoons  several  ichneumous  have 
been  reared,  and  very  often  when  examining  cocoons 
we  find,  instead  of  a  chrysalis,  a  dozen  or  more 
smaller  cocoons,  which  are  those  of  ichneumous. 

Some  of  our  birds  are  very  useful;  blackbirds,  the 
titmouse  and  others  feed  voraciously  on  the  cater- 
pillars and  cocoons. 

Only  one  brood  has  been  observed  by  the  writer. 
Our  species  resemble  the  Eastern  white-marked  tus- 
sock moth  (Orgyia  leucostigma)  in  shape,  but  differs  in 
color.  The  Eastern  species  is  reported  as  having 
several  broods  in  a  season.  The  engravings  used 
herewith  are  of  the  Eastern  species. 

Edw.  M.  Eiirhorn, 

San  Jose.  Horticultural  Commissioner. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Advanced  Raisin  Prices. 


The  directors  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  have  fixed  prices  to  take 
effect  on  and  after  October  16,  1898,  but 
subject  to  advance  without  notice,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Two-crown  London  layers,  per  20-pound 
box,  $1.10;  three-crown  London  layers, 
$1.20;  four-crown  fancy  clusters,  $1.50; 
five-crown  Dehesia  clusters,  $2  ;  six-crown 
Imperial  clusters,  $2.50. 

Two-crown  standard  loose  Muscatels, 
per  pound,  3i  cents ;  three-crown,  4} 
cents ;  four-crown,  5]  cents ;  two-crown 
Pacific  brand  Muscatels,  2'i  cents  ;  three- 
crown,  3 i  cents  ;  four-crown,  If  cents  ; 
ungraded  loose  Muscatels,  3?  cents  ;  Pa- 
cific brand  loose  Muscatels,  3  cents ; 
seedless  Muscatels,  3^  cents. 

Valencias,  loose,  per  pound,  3  to  4  cents, 
according  to  quality;  Valencias,  layers, 
4  to  5  cents,  according  to  quality;  Sul- 
tanas, unbleached,  4J  cents ;  Sultanas, 
bleached,  No.  1,  6  cents ;  Sultanas, 
bleached,  No.  2,  5J  cents ;  Thompson's 
seedless,  unbleached,  5  cents  ;  Thompson's 
seedless,  bleached,  No.  1,  6J  cents ; 
Thompson's  seedless,  bleached,  No.  2,  6 
cents. 

Pasadena  Orange  Prices. 


A  list  of  prices  paid  the  grower  per 
box  for  each  variety  and  grade  of  oranges 
handled  by  the  Pasadena  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  for  the  season  of  1898,  less 

TUSSOCK  MOTH.— Orgyia  leucostigma.    a,  larva;  l>.  female  pupa:  r.  male  pupa;  the  COSt  of   picking  and  hauling  the  fruit 
d,  e,  male  moth;  /,  female  moth;  y,  same  ovipositing;  A,  egg  mass;  i.  male  tfl  *up  nanlrino-  rinn<!f>   i<5  a<5  follows  ■ 
cocoons;  t,  female  cocoons,  with  moths  carrying  eggs-all  slightly  enlarged  t0  tDe  PaCKing  nouse,  IS  «JS  IOJIOWS  . 

(original).  Fancy  Navels,  regular  sizes,  $1.22  ;  on 

sizes,  $1.08. 

Choice  Navels,  regular  sizes,  $1  ;   off  sizes,  65 
cents. 

Standard  Navels,  regular  sizes,  35  cents  ;  off  sizes, 
11  cents. 

Fancy  Seedlings,  regular  sizes,  48  cents  ;  off  sizes, 
25  cents. 

Choice  Seedlings,  regular  sizes,  24  cents  ;  off  sizes, 
6  cents. 

Fancy  Mediterranean  Sweets,  regular  sizes,  67 
cents. 

Choice  Mediterranean  Sweets,  regular  sizes,  33 
cents  ;  off  sizes,  22  cents. 

Fancy  Valencias,  regular  sizes,  $1.20;  off  sizes,  76 
cents. 

Choice  Valencias,  regular  sizes,  73  cents  ;  off  sizes, 
50  cents. 

Fancy  St.  Michaels,  regular  sizes,  $1.07. 
Choice  St.  Michaels,  regular  sizes,  53  cents  ;  off 
sizes,  2  cents. 


enth  segments  each  have  a  large  tuft  of  gray  hair, 
like  a  miniature  painter's  brush.  Again,  the  last 
segment  of  the  body  has  a  very  long  pencil  of  black 
hair,  similar  to  those  on  the  first  segment.  In  gen- 
eral, the  caterpillar  has  a  very  hairy  appearance, 
and  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  hairy  horns  and 
gray  tufts.  The  caterpillar  does  the  most  damage  in 
this  last  stage  and  is  very  apt  to  travel  from  tree  to 
tree. 

The  Cocoon.  —  After  having  completed  its  full 
growth,  it  begins  to  spin  a  delicate  silken  cocoon, 
mixed  plentifully  with  hair  from  its  body.  These 
cocoons  are  found  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees  and  in 
corners  of  buildings,  fences,  in  fact,  in  any  sheltered 
place.  The  caterpillar  soon  transforms  into  a  chrys- 
alis and  remains  in  this  state  from  ten  to  twenty 
days,  when  the  adult  hatches. 

The  Perfect  Insects. — From  the  cocoons  we  get  two 
distinct  individuals,  namely,  a  winged  male  (Figs,  d 
and  e)  and  a  degraded,  wingless  female  (Fig.  /).  At 
first  one  might  suppose  that  we  were  dealing  with 
two  different  insects,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  male  (Fig.  e)  is  about  1  inch  with  spread  wings, 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  with  wavy  bands  of  a  darker 


able  the  Fresno  growers  to  compete  with  the  Span- 
ish shippers.  The  rebate  had  to  be  made  or  Califor- 
nia would  be  shut  off  from  its  foreign  market.  At 
present  extensive  shipments  of  raisins  are  being 
made  to  Germany  and  Canada.  It  is  intended  to 
ship  raisins  to  all  European  countries  as  soon  as 
agents  can  be  secured  at  various  ports  of  entry. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Refrigeration  of  Dairy  Products. 


The  raisin  pool  is  making  a  concession  for  export 
raisins  to  shippers  to  foreign  countries.  This  rebate 
is  2  cent  a  pound  on  1  and  2-crown  goods,  and  J 
cent  a  pound  on  3  and  4-crown.    It  is  made  to  en- 


By  R.  <J.  Sneath,  San  Francisco,  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention. 

The  general  prosperity  of  a  country  depends 
materially  upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  ability  to  skilfully 
compete  with  the  world  at  large  in  the  active  af- 
fairs of  life.  Ill  health  and  an  effeminate  condition, 
with  a  gradual  degeneracy  and  deacy  will  never  up- 
build a  nation,  and  therefore  the  very  life  of  a  nation 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  food  and  drink  and 
good  health  of  the  people. 

Decay  in  food  or  drink  begets  decay  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  therefore  the  arrest  of  decay  becomes 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Refrigeration  practically  does  this,  and  therefore 
has  become  a  most  valuable  aid  to  modern  civilization 
throughout  the  globe. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
erecting  vast  storage  establishments,  immense  and 
countless  ice  houses,  innumerable  refrigerator  cars, 
together  with  a  fleet  of  ship — with  refrigerators — to 
transport  and  preserve  perishable  food  from  and  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

All  food  products  have  their  periods  of  growth, 
maturity  and  decay.  Wholesomeness  depends  upon 
the  full  maturity  of  the  product,  while  decay  follows 
so  closely  after  maturity  that  it  requires  artificial 
aid  to  arrest  it  and  thus  prolong  the  use  of  food 
products,  in  their  mature  and  most  wholesome  con- 
dition, as  long  as  desired.  Otherwise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  food  products  must  be  consumed  either  when 
immature,  or  in  a  decaying  condition. 

Advantages  of  Refrigeration. — Refrigeration  will 
preserve  mature  food  products  for  years  if  desired, 
and  thus  insure  the  good  health  of  the  people,  a 
much  greater  economy  in  the  expense  of  living,  and 
stop  the  criminal  waste  of  food  through  unnecessary 
decay. 

Refrigeration  is  done  through  quick  evaporation  of 
various  gases,  through  complicated  machinery,  or 
by  the  use  of  ice.  For  wholesale  purposes,  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  the  use  of  artificial  refrigeration  by 
machinery  is  generally  preferred,  while  ice  is  the 
most  economical  refrigerant  in  a  limited  way,  where 
it  is  cheap,  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

The  artificial  production  of  cold  by  machinery 
is  a  highly  scientific  process,  and  will  not  be  justified 
by  economy  on  anything  like  a  small  scale.  Many 
large  packers  of  meats  in  this  city  and  elsewhere 
that  have  used  refrigerating  machinery  heretofore 
are  now  using  ice  instead,  as  being  more  economical, 
reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  meats  decay  rapidly  during  hot  weather, 
either  in  ordinary  storage  or  in  transportation  to 
market,  while  their  depreciation  in  value  is  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  refrigeration  would  be. 

Under  present  conditions  the  producer  is  compelled 
to  force  his  products  upon  the  market  immediately, 
without,  regard  to  consequences.  No  matter 
whether  the  thermometer  stands  at  100°  or  not,  and 
without  refrigeration  in  transport  the  goods  arrive 
in  the  city  in  a  highly  heated  condition  to  be  sold 
on  arrival  for  what  they  will  bring. 

The  combined  result  is  a  glutted  market  and  al- 
most no  sale;  frequently  a  total  loss  and  almost 
always  an  unsatisfactory  price. 

If  refrigeration  was  practiced  in  the  country,  on 
the  lines  of  transportation,  and  this  city,  goods 
could  be  held  at  little  expense,  to  cover  plethoric 
condition  of  the  market,  and  thus  save  many  dis- 
astrous losses,  while  the  reputation  of  the  shipper 
would  be  maintained  for  first-class  goods. 

Commission  merchants  could  then  give  satisfaction 
to  their  customers  by  rendering  a  more  profitable 
account  of  sales,  and  the  consumer  would  have  cause 
for  congratulation  in  having  better  food  and  less 
reclamations  to  make. 

The  best  authority  I  have  enumerates  nearly  100 
different  articles  that  are  benefited  by  refrigeration 
at  temperature  ranging  from  32°  to  40°  F.  There  is 
a  conflict  of  testimony  in  relation  to  the  best  tem- 
perature for  butter.  The  later  experience  seems  to 
favor  32°  to  31°  F.,  for  the  reason  that  freezing  the 
water  in  butter  expands  it  largely  and  crushes  the 
butter  globules  in  a  pasty  condition,  while  others 
claim  that  a  very  low  temperature,  say  20°  F.,  dries 
out  the  moisture  rapidly  and  leaves  the  butter  too 
dry  and  crumbly. 

Cost  in  California. — The  cost  of  refrigeration  in 
California  is  perhaps  100%  higher  than  the  eastern 
States,  on  account  of  the  climate  being  warmer  and 
the  price  of  fuel  being  higher. 

The  cold  storage  rates  in  this  city  for  a  period  of 
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six  months,  on  the  average  goods,  is  about  1  cent 
per  pound  for  temperatures  of  32°  to40°F.  On  eggs 
it  would  be  about  2$  cents  per  dozen,  or  H  cents  per 
pound,  for  six  months,  and  on  butter  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  pound,  for  season  of  six  months,  according 
to  the  temperature  required. 

The  Ice  Trade. — California  is  far  behind  her  sister 
States  in  securing  the  great  advantages  of  refrig- 
eration, and  most  probably  for  the  reason  that  ice 
has  been  held  unreasonably  high  for  many  years,  and 
from  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  expense  would  not 
to  justified.  Besides  it  is  thought  by  many  that  ice 
houses  are  very  expensive  and  beyond  the  means  of 
people  generally. 

Ice  houses  can  be  built  at  most  places,  to  hold  a 
carload  of  twelve  tons,  at  from  $50  to  $100  each, 
and  larger  ones  in  proportion,  while  the  best  of  ice 
can  now  be  delivered  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  city  by  rail  or  water  in  carload  lots  of 
twelve  tons  each,  for  about  $60  per  car.  An  ice 
house  10x15x7  will  hold  twelve  tons  and  one  20  feet 
square,  thirty  tons. 

Ice  houses  shouid  be  dry  and  free  from  moisture 
and  built  of  wood,  above  ground,  with  perfect 
drainage.  A  good  floor  can  be  made  of  cinders  or 
fine  furnace  clay  about  1  foot  thick,  coated  over 
with  a  couple  of  inches  of  concrete,  sloping  to  a 
trapped  pipe  in  front  to  lead  off  the  water.  The 
sides  may  of  any  kind  of  lumber  that  will  keep  out  the 
weather  and  hold  the  filling.  The  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  walls  should  be  from  12  to  18  inches 
and  the  filling  may  be  of  chaff,  cut  hay  or  straw, 
planing  mill  shavings,  dry  coarse  sawdust,  dried 
leaves  or  anything  that  is  light,  firm,  dry  and  inodor- 
ous. Wool,  cotton  or  cork  chips  are  best,  but  too 
expensive.  The  insulation  on  top  can  be  the  same 
material,  about  the  same  thickness,  but  must  be  cov- 
ered with  a  roof  to  keep  out  the  rain.  No  ventilation 
is  required  and  no  opening  except  the  entrance 
door,  which  should  be  narrow  and  low  as  possible, 
thick  and  tight. 

Cold  storage  houses  might  be  located  in  every 
town,  or  neighborhood  of  dairymen  or  farmers,  where 
their  perishable  products  could  be  stored  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  through  co-operation,  where  by 
the  use  of  ice  and  one  man  a  single  store  would 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  persons. 

In  the  small  towns  of  our  hot  valleys  the  collection 
of  perishable  food  products  in  a  cold  storage  plant — 
for  local  conumption — together  with  a  small  stock 
of  delicacies  for  sale,  would  furnish  profitable  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  individuals,  and  enable 
people  generally  to  live  luxuriously  on  mature  and 
sound  food,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  thereby 
preserve  their  health  and  happiness. 

Ice  made  from  distilled  water  is  far  preferable  to 
any  other  for  all  purposes  as  it  is  absolutely  pure 
and  costs  no  more  than  kinds  that  have  not  been 
purified.  Such  ice  when  borken  up,  placed  in  a 
pitcher,  and  allowed  to  melt,  without  the  addition 
of  other  water,  will  furnish  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
tilled water  now  so  largely  used  in  this  city  for 
medical  and  drinking  purposes. 


Advantage  of  Refrigeration  in  Creameries. 


By  George.  E.  Peoples,  San  Francisco,  at  the  Dairy  Convention. 

Refrigerating  machines  in  creameries,  especially 
in  the  hot  valleys  of  California,  are  to-day  a  necessity 
for  the  reason  that  the  standard  of  butter  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  people 
have  grown  to  expect  a  high  grade  of  creamery 
goods  at  reasonable  prices  and  unless  we  put  a  first- 
class  article  on  the  market  there  is  no  demand  for  it. 
In  fact  the  lowering  of  prices  for  butter  made  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  has  become  so  decided  that  we 
frequently  hear  the  dairymen  who  still  follow  the  pan 
system  say  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  business 
for  them,  while  those  who  have  become  suppliers  to 
a  well-conducted  creamery,  with  all  the  modern  ma- 
chinery and  rooms  well  insulated  and  in  which  the 
temperature  is  controlled  by  a  good  refrigerating 
machine,  realize  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  more  money  than  ever  before. 

There  are  many  good  refrigerating  machines  built 
on  a  small  scale,  especially  for  creamery  use,  and  a 
creamery  which  is  not  able  to  buy  and  use  one  of 
these  is  unworthy  the  name  and  had  better  convert 
itself  into  a  separating  station  to  supply  a  better 
equipped  plant  with  cream  and  the  dairymen  with 
the  skim  milk  for  feeding  purposes. 

Where  the  butter  maker  is  able  to  control  the  tem- 
perature of  his  cream,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
separator  until  its  goes  into  the  churn,  and  then  be 
able  to  control  the  temperature  of  his  butter  until 
it  is  ready  for  market,  there  will  be  less  complaint 
that  dairying  does  not  pay. 

The  refrigerating  machine  is  the  greatest  recent 
addition  to  butter  making  apparatus,  and  the  labor 
of  the  creamery  is  lessoned  through  it  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  as  the  routine  of  operations  is  thereby 
systematized  so  that  the  butter  maker  is  independ- 
ent of  adverse  climates,  and  the  conditions  which 
otherwise  require  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
quickly  in  order  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.    It  also  enables  him  to  get  uniforn  results  and 


sustain  the  reputation  of  his  creamery  and  of  him- 
self as  a  workman. 

As  compared  with  the  use  of  ice,  even  at  the  same 
cost,  the  refrigerating  machine  is  superior.  It  per- 
mits an  even  and  gradual  cooling  of  the  cream,  while 
direct  contact  application  of  ice  in  the  vat  to  the 
cream  chills  that  which  comes  in  direct  contact  and 
produces  an  irregular  ripening,  besides  affecting  the 
mechanical  relation  of  the  butter  globules  and  the 
churning  qualities:,  so  that  a  greater  loss  of  fat  is  un- 
avoidable. 

The  cost  of  such  a  plant  as  I  would  recommend  for 
creameries  ranges  from  $1500  to  $2000,  and  this 
provides  for  thorough  insulation  and  connection  with 
vats  and  cooling  apparatus,  besides  an  efficient 
storage  room.  By  including  brine  tanks  in  the 
storage  room  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  temperature 
reasonably  low  with  the  operation  of  the  machine 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  creamery  only,  thus 
saving  on  the  cost  of  fuel. 


The  Manufacture  of  Brick  Cheese. 


By  Chas.  A.  Fiewegeb,  San  Francisco,  at  the  Dairymen's 
Convention. 

In  the  first  place  all  milk  should  be  delivered  at  the 
factory  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking  and  in  the 
very  best  condition.  This  necessitates  two  deliveries 
of  milk  a  day.  This  morning's  milk  is  made  into 
cheese  separately  from  the  evening's  milk.  As  soon 
as  all  the  milk  from  patrons  is  in  the  vat  and  heated 
to  90°  the  rennet  is  put  in  (two  to  two  and  a  half 
ounces  to  the  1000  pounds  of  milk  for  long  holding 
and  slow  curing,  and  four  to  five  ounces  to  the  1000 
pounds  of  milk  when  quick-curing  cheese  is  wanted); 
let  it  stand  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
when  ready  for  the  knife  cut  very  fine,  once  with 
horizontal  knife  and  four  times  with  perpendicular 
until  curd  is  as  fine  as  wheat  kernels.  Use  the 
stirer  will,  and  cook  at  108°  to  120°,  according  to  the 
condition  of  milk  and  weather,  in  which  the  maker 
must  use  his  best  judgment. 

The  maker  then  takes  a  handful  of  curd  and  after 
pressing  it  tightly  in  his  hand  if  he  finds  it  dry  he 
draws  the  whey  in  the  usual  manner,  but  leaves 
enough  whey  just  to  cover  the  curd  in  the  bottom  of 
vat  and  then  removes  the  curd  to  one  end  of  the 
vat.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  molds  or  press.  The 
molds  are  8i  inches  long  by  5  inches  deep  and  5£ 
inches  wide,  with  no  bottom,  and  as  a  rule  three  to 
a  frame.  Some  make  the  molds  10  inches  long. 
Each  mold  has  a  follower  and  the  pressing  is  done  by 
the  weight  of  two  ordinary  brickbats  placed  on  edge 
on  follower,  equal  to  about  sixteen  pounds.  These 
molds  are  placed  upon  a  draining  table,  upon  which, 
first,  a  large  piece  of  burlap  is  laid,  and  then  the 
curd  is  put  into  the  molds  with  a  scoop,  the  follower 
placed  and  the  two  brickbats  for  each  mold  are 
laid  upon  the  follower.  The  whey  escapes  through 
small  holes  in  the  side  of  the  molds,  also  through  saw 
carfs  on  the  inside  of  mold.  After  they  have  been 
on  the  drawing  table  in  this  position  for  about  three 
hours,  turn  the  molds  and  press  the  same  way 
from  the  other  side  for  four  hours  more.  Then  lift 
the  molds  off  and  place  the  cheese  on  the  salting 
table.  Salt  the  cheese  daily  for  three  to  four  days 
by  dipping  the  cheese  in  a  box  Of  salt  so  that  every 
side  gets  the  same  amount  or  by  rubbing  the  salt  on 
all  sides  by  hand.  In  this  way  the  salt  works  into 
the  cheese  and  also  helps  build  a  rind.  Common 
salt,  medium  grain,  in  used. 

After  four  days  of  salting  on  the  table  place  them 
on  the  shelves  of  your  curing  room  and  wash  them 
every  other  day  with  salt  until  fit  for  maket  or  as 
long  as  you  leave  them  on  the  shelves,  which  means 
from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  how  they  are 
made,  quick  curing  or  slow  curing. 

The  curing  room  should  be  a  cellar  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  from  55°  to  65°  and  very 
moist  to  keep  the  cheese  from  drying  out  too  fast. 
The  most  important  point  in  securing  a  fine  cheese 
is  the  treatment  it  receives  in  the  curing  room. 

They  must  be  washed  and  attended  to  regularly, 
and  you  will  find  that  many  a  supposed  poor  cheese 
will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  it's  all  done 
in  the  curing  room.  No  doubt  to  many  of  you  it 
must  seem  that  the  cheese  maker  would  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  to  make  this  class  of  goods, 
especially  in  such  factories  where  a  large  amount  of 
milk  is  received  dairy.  That  is  true.  Brick  cheese 
is  generally  made  in  small  factories  where  2000  to 
3500  pounds  of  milk  is  received  daily,  but  there  are 
some  very  large  factories  making  brick  also. 

In  this  process  you  will  notice  one  advantage  and 
that  is  in  yield,  but  at  the  same  time  not  knowing 
what  your  yield  is  in  this  State,  because  your  Ameri- 
can cheese  are  made  so  soft  I  can't  say  that  it  is  an 
advantage. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  made  one  pound  of  cured 
brick  cheese  out  of  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk. 
This  was  done  in  the  month  of  October.  During  the 
summer  months  the  yield  is  about  the  same  as 
American  cheese. 

From  what  I  can  learn  there  are  many  tons  of  this 
class  of  goods  shipped  into  this  State  from  the  Ea^t 
and  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  if  profitable  to  them  it 
surely  would  to  owners  of  factories  here.  Besides,  I 
believe  in  making  as  many  different  kinds  of  cheese 


as  we  can,  as  in  this  way  you  will  find  which  localities 
are  suited  the  best  for  a  certain  class  of  goods  and 
then  you  don't  have  to  make  twins  just  because  your 
neighbor  is  making  them.  I  am  not  a  practical 
cheese  maker,  but  have  had  to  look  after  many 
factories  which  were  making  this  class  of  goods. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


California  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  pioneer  asso- 
ciation for  1898,  was  held  as  usual  at  Sacramento 
during  the  State  Pair.  The  veteran  Angora  breeder 
and  recognized  head  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States,  C.  P.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  San  Jose,  in  the  chair. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before  and  the 
interest  unabated. 

The  Mohair  Business. — Mr.  Bailey  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  said  that  the  business  is  all  right  and 
reasonably  prosperous.  During  the  year  he  had  sold 
about  $8000  worth  of  mohair  from  his  flocks  and  a 
little  over  $8000  worth  of  Angora  goats  for  breeding 
purposes.  While  the  advance  in  the  price  of  mohair 
had  not  been  as  great  as  he  had  hoped,  still  there 
had  been  some  advance,  and  all  the  year  there  had 
been  a  good  demand  for  long,  fine  hair.  Short, 
kempy  hair  is  not  it  demand  and  brings  from  10  to 
12  cents  per  pound  less  than  hair  of  a  full  year's 
growth.  He  doubted  if  the  business  would  ever  be 
satisfactory  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  such 
as  to  compel  breeders  to  shear  more  than  one  a  year. 
There  is  no  danger  of  an  oversupply  of  good  hair 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  a  general  rule  the  goat 
raisers  are  well  satisfied  with  their  business.  In 
fact  be  didn't  known  of  a  single  one  who  owns  a  good 
flock  and  gives  them  his  undivided  care  and  atten- 
tion who  would  care  to  exchange  his  goats  for  any 
other  kind  of  live  stock. 

South  African  Angoras. — During  the  past  year  a 
valuable  book  on  Angora  goats  had  been  published 
by  Conwright  Shreiner  of  South  Africa.  It  contains 
many  good  photographs  of  prize  goats  owned  by  dif- 
ferent breeders  in  South  Africa,  also  a  list  of  differ- 
ent importations  during  the  past  thirty  years  to 
South  Africa  and  prices  at  which  some  of  their  im- 
ported goats  have  been  sold.  Mr.  Shreiner  must 
have  the  credit  of  being  loyal  to  his  own  country,  for 
while  he  admits  the  necessity  of  introducing  new 
blood  he  still  maintains  that  South  African  goats  are 
entirely  the  best  in  the  world.  He  estimates  that 
there  have  been  imported  from  Constantinople  to 
South  Africa  during  the  last  thirty  years  about  3000 
head  of  Angora  goats.  The  importations  made  more 
recently  have  sold  at  auction  at  an  average  of  over 
$200  per  head  and  one  buck  sold  for  $1600.  Mr. 
Bailey  said  that  the  Angora  bucks  that  he  imported 
from  South  Africa  are  still  giving  excellent  satisfac- 
tion and  the  demand  for  their  progency  has  been 
greater  than  he  could  supply. 

Reports  of  Mohair  Growers. — E.  V.  Cowell  of  Santa 
Cruz  county  reported  that  he  had  a  flock  of  over 
2000,  the  whole  of  which  sheared  an  average  of  four 
pounds  per  head  and  that  he  sold  his  clip  of  10,000 
pounds  of  mohair  for  36£  cents  per  pound  in  New 
York.  He  found  goats  hardy  and  inexpensive  to 
keep  and  very  valuable  as  brush  clearers. 

J.  M.  Wimmer,  a  very  successful  breeder  of  Shasta 
county  reported  that  had  a  flock  of  1700  head,  that 
he  sent  his  wool  direct  to  the  factory  and  that  he  re- 
ceived from  32  to  37  cents  per  pound  for  it.  His 
flock  averages  nearly  four  pounds  per  head.  He 
breeds  to  none  but  pure  bred  bucks  and  the  best  are 
none  too  good  for  his  use. 

W.  W.  Wright  of  Los  Banos  said  he  had  a  flock 
of  1400  well-bred  goats;  his  mohair  sold  for  a  good 
price  immediately  after  shearing;  his  goats  have  kept 
in  good  condition  the  past  summer  on  the  hill  lands 
of  his  home  ranch,  notwithstanding  the  unprece- 
dentedly  dry  year.  He  also  had  a  good  flock  of  sheep, 
but  he  finds  the  goats  more  profitable  and  much  less 
trouble  to  take  care  of  than  the  sheep  and  estimates 
that  one  goat  is  worth  two  sheep  for  profit. 

Election  of  Officers.—  After  this  exchange  of  views 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  C.  P.  Bailey,  president;  E.  V.  Cowell,  vice- 
president;  J.  M.  Wimmer,  treasurer;  and  C.  E. 
Bailey,  secretary. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Not  the  Texas  Fever  Ticks. 


To  the  Editor:— With  this  I  send  a  bottle  of  bugs 
(or  ticks)  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  cow.  Said  bugs  do 
not  stick  fast  like  ticks  but  simply  stay  loose  in  ear, 
except  when  very  young  and  without  legs.  They  are 
to  be  dreaded,  and  one  or  two  cause  fever  and  con- 
gestion even  to  death.  The  cow  becomes  lean,  weak 
and  covered  with  a  deep  mealy  scab,  loses  hair, 
cramps  in  muscles  and  usually  dies  of  hoven,  from 
overeating  or  drinking  when  unable  to  assimulate 
food.  These  ticks  are  never  found  on  the  body  of 
the  host.    After  moulting  and  getting  legs  they  are 
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pale  blue  drab  in  color,  legs  straw  yellow,  eight  in 
number.  The  young  are  tick-like  and  fasten  in  the 
hairless  part  of  the  ear,  causing  deep  red  or  black- 
scabs  in  the  opening  of  the  ear.  The  animals  shake 
the  bead  and  droop  ears  when  first  attacked.  Then 
often  the  eyes  swell,  literally  bulge  out  of  the  head, 
turn  white  and  run  water  and  matter.  The  ears 
swell  and  lop  down.  The  animal  goes  blind  in  one 
or  both  eyes,  deaf  in  one  or  both  ears,  and  has 
periodical  spasms  of  spine  or  limb.  In  the  case  of 
recovery  the  hair  all  slips  off,  the  hide  gets  greasy 
or  gummy  and  looks  very  tender  and  wrinkled. 

Old  Texans  say  these  bugs  are  not  Texas  ticks.  I 
think  not  myself.  Now  what  are  they  ?  Where  did 
they  come  from  ?  Wbere  do  they  hibernate  ?  How 
can  cattle  be  cleared  of  them  ?  "What  do  others 
known  about  them  ?  I  can  write  much  of  their  dam- 
age and  can  after  awhile,  I  hope,  manage  to  exter- 
minate a  good  number  of  them  between  two  stones, 
but  I  want  a  more  expeditious  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  M.  L.  Eckles. 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 

To  determine  the  identity  of  these  ticks  we  for- 
warded the  above  letter  with  the  specimens  to  Dr. 
Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  reply: 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the 
19th  ultimo,  I  would  say  that  the  ticks  forwarded  by 
you,  which  had  been  found  upon  cattle  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  were  referred  to  our  experts  and  have  been 
identified  as  the  ear  tick  of  cattle  (Ornithodoros 
megnini).  This  tick  is  not  known  to  produce  disease 
or  injury  to  the  cattle  which  it  infests.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  ticks  are  doing  more  harm  in  Cali- 
fornia than  they  have  been  observed  to  do  elsewhere, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  serious  disease 
referred  to  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  Probably 
suphur  ointment  or  sulphur  and  oil  would  be  the 
best  application  for  destroying  this  parasite. 

D.  E.  Salmon. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Study  of  Weather  Conditions. 

NUMBER  I. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman. 

Origin  of  the  Weather  Bureau. — Observations  on  the 
weather  are  more  common,  though  less  definite, 
than  any  other  science.  The  results  of  accurate 
weather  forecasts  are  of  more  intrinsic  value  than 
almost  any  other  subject,  but  the  subject  does  not 
receive  its  just  attention  from  the  Government  to 
the  civilian.  As  late  as  1855  nothing  was  known 
about  scientific  weather  predictions.  In  that  year 
of  the  Crimean  war  a  fearful  storm  raged  in  the 
upper  Black  sea.  It  made  havoc  with  the  English 
shipping  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Sebastopol.  But 
the  then  remarkable  fact  was  observed  that  a  day 
or  two  before  an  equally  destructive  storm  struck 
in  from  the  Atlantic  and  crossed  over  France.  The 
storm  that  entered  France  was  the  identical  one 
that  afterwards,  traced  over  the  intervening  land, 
was  the  fatal  Sebastopol  storm,  and  which,  had  the 
nature  of  storms  been  known,  could  have  been  fore- 
casted. This  was  an  eye-opener  to  the  French  sa- 
vants. They  traced  up  the  storm  by  its  moving  low 
barometer  area  with  high  barometers  preceding  and 
succeeding  it,  and  by  the  clouds  and  the  changeable 
winds  that  were  influenced  by  its  movements.  Thus 
began  the  scientific  study  of  weather  conditions. 
After  observing  certain  invariable  conditions  that 
preceded  these  storms,  they  could  forecast  them 
several  hours  and  finally  a  day  or  two  ahead  and 
warn  people  of  their  approach.  Gradually  other 
weather  conditions  were  studied,  other  governments 
also  entered  into  it,  and  predictions  became  accurate 
enough  to  be  the  basis  of  an  exact  science. 

Our  country,  however,  was  rather  later  in  the 
study  and  forecast  of  weather  conditions.  Follow- 
ing our  Civil  War,  in  the  '60s,  some  few  signalling 
officers  were  retained  at  certain  stations  to  take 
weather  observations  and  to  report  these  telegraph- 
ically to  one  of  the  War  Department  headquarters  at 
Washington,  whence  the  name  "Signal  Service." 
It  was  only  early  in  the  '70s  that  sufficient  data  had 
been  accumulated  to  justify  the  Government  in  main- 
taining a  regular  corps  of  observers  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  weather  bureau.  Since  that 
time  slow  but  very  steady  growth  has  been  made. 
About  1890,  the  Weather  Bureau  was  transferred 
from  the  War  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Local  Weather  Forecasts. — But  what  concerns  us 
most  is  the  weather  on  this  coast,  which  has  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  its  own,  i.  e. :  it  has  certain  characteris- 
tics, on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current 
and  our  mountain  barriers,  that  make  it  essentially 
different  from  Europe  or  the  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  study  by  itself.  The  Sig- 
nal Service  charts  the  coast  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  through  telegraphic  communications  from  the 
several  Government  weather  bureau  stations.  From 
these  reports,  of  barometer-thermometer-wind-and- 
cloud  conditions,  prognostications  of  one  to  two  days 
are  made  by  the  two  head  officials  west  of  the  Rockies 
— one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Portland.  The 


accuracy  of  their  predictions  depends  on  experienced 
observations  and  also  on  the  number  of  stations  that 
the  Government  makes  available. 

For  a  single  illustration  :  to  forewarn  for  rain  in 
Fresno,  and  thus  protect  the  raisin  industry,  in  fall, 
the  station  at  San  Luis  Obipo  is  the  most  valuable 
point  of  observation.  Rain  often  comes  down  the 
San  Joaquin  below  Stockton,  without  a  drop  at 
Fresno;  but  if  it  strikes  in  at  San  Luis,  and  the  sur- 
rounding barometers  show  the  proper  conditions, 
there  is  a  twelve-hour  time  of  warning,  and  even 
more.  On  the  25th  and  26th  of  last  September  a 
peculiar  storm  area  entered  centrally  off  the  Santa 
Barbara  coast,  which,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  sta- 
tions that  the  Washington  Bureau  allows  us,  the 
storm  area  was  hardly  capable  of  being  traced  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  We  shall  refer  to  this  storm  later. 

Some  Rain  Conditions. — Rain-bearing  areas  are 
borne  in  upon  us  from  the  Japanese  current.  In  sum- 
mer these  strike  way  into  the  northward,  and  we  do 
not  feel  their  influence.  In  winter  and  spring  these 
storm  areas  usually  strike  in  from  Vancouver  to 
northern  California.  Their  usual  trend  is  then  east- 
ward; but  when  high,  or  resistant,  barometers  hang 
over  the  mountain  and  plateau  regions,  these  storm 
areas  are  subject  to  deflection,  and  they  trend  down 
the  coast.  How  far  down  the  coast  they  will  trend, 
is  then  the  mooted  question. 

The  firmness,  or  the  yielding,  of  the  high  barome- 
ters over  the  plateau  region  now  figures  as  the  de- 
termining factor  of  the  trend  of  these  storms.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  factors  about  the  storm  area. 
It  may  have  flattened  out  before  reaching  the  coast 
and  strike  in  more  directly  at  a  lower  point  as  well, 
which  is  foretold  by  the  action  of  barometers  adown 
the  coast.  It  may  also  be  reflected  back  again  on  the 
ocean  and  come  in  at  a  lower  or  a  higher  point. 

We  referred  to  this  peculiar  condition  that  took 
place  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  last  month.  These  re- 
flected storms  are  not  at  all  uncommon  up  north, 
but  they  are  very  uncommon  below  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  especially  when  accompanied  by  such 
heavy  rainfalls. 

Tracing  up  an  Early  Storm  Area. — The  Weather 
Bureau  does  not  consider  any  distant  forecasts  as 
official.  To  myself,  who  have  observed  weather  con- 
ditions in  this  one  locality  for  seventeen  consecutive 
years,  the  action  of  the  weather  from  the  middle  of 
September  till  December  is  an  instructive  study; 
the  first  rains  south  are  of  particular  interest. 
Eventually,  as  data  accumulates,  they  may  have  con- 
siderable future  weather  forecast  value. 

We  will  follow  up  the  first  storm  that  struck 
southern  California  this  season.  No  heavy  rain- 
storms usually  trend  down  south  till  the  latter  part 
of  October,  and  more  generally  not  before  November. 
They  are  also  usually  deflected  down  the  coast, 
trending  down  with  diminishing  rainfall.  But  the 
storm  area  of  Sept.  25th  and  26th  had  a  different 
course.  About  the  20th  of  September  the  first 
storm  area  of  this  season  struck  the  Oregon  coast; 
it  hung  on  over  Washington  and  Oregon  for  a  few 
days,  making  but  a  slight  deflection  towards  north- 
ern California.  Three  days  of  south  winds  in  Cali- 
fornia told  of  the  influence  of  the  storm,  with  rather 
light  rains  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  By 
the  24th  (if  we  recollect  the  exact  date)  its  influence 
had  passed  away;  with  depleted  moisture  it  was 
passing  over  the  mountain  regions  toward  the  east. 
But  on  the  wake  of  this  storm  another  seemed  to 
follow.  As  the  next  storm  approached  the  Oregon 
coast  it  hesitated  on  its  course.  This  was  told  by 
the  barometer  which  had  been  falling  and  then 
abruptly  stopping  short.  The  Weather  Bureau 
noticed  this  and  knew  from  previous  observations 
that  the  storm  would  then  be  reflected  back  again 
on  to  the  ocean,  divided  up  and  enter  at  some  other 
points.  But  they  did  not  know  where;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  storm  area  struck  in  centrally 
half  way  between  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  weather  bureau  station  be- 
tween these  two  points,  about  300  miles  apart.  The 
main  part  of  this  storm  area  in  being  reflected  back 
became  contracted  in  width,  with  the  usual  result  of 
giving  an  intensive  rain  along  the  center  of  its  course 
and  little  or  no  rain  at  100  miles  on  either  side.  In 
January,  1894,  we  noticed  one  of  these  contracted 
storm  areas  strike  Sonoma  county  centrally  and 
give  a  precipitation  of  8  to  10  inches,  causing  creeks 
to  overflow  and  a  serious  railroad  accident.  In  San 
Francisco,  within  100  miles,  the  rainfall  had  decreased 
to  about  one  inch. 

This  last  September  rainfall  struck  southern  Santa 
Barbara  county  centrally,  took  a  northeasterly 
course  and  spread  out  a  little  more  and  afforded 
heavy  rains  for  northern  Kern,  Tulare  and  a  part  of 
Fresno  counties,  passing  thence  due  east  over  the 
mountains.  At  San  Luis  Obispo  the  rainfall  was 
only  .20  inch;  at  Santa  Maria,  thirty  miles  south,  1 
inch;  around  Santa  Barbara  town  3  to  3J  inches  was 
gauged;  at  Ventura  a  great  deal  less;  at  Los  An- 
geles, nothing.  In  parts  of  Tulare  county  over  3 
inches  was  reported,  almost  as  much  as  the  whole  of 
the  previous  dry  season.  The  impulse  of  the  storm 
afforded  this  extraordinary  rain  for  even  the  drier 
interior.* 

*  On  the  crest  of  a  storm  area  is  a  high  barometer.  The  retarded 
movement  >  f  the  first  storm  area  on  reaching  land  allowed  its  high 
barometer  end  to  reflect  back  the  incoming  storm. 


The  single  inferential  value  of  this  peculiar  storm 
is  that  such  heavy  early  rains  do  not  occur  in  south- 
ern California  in  drier  seasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  these  storms  come  in  thus  early  in  the  season, 
there  is  quite  an  interval  before  the  regular  rains 
set  in,  and  which  we  may  now  look  for. 

We  are  also  citing  the  history  of  this  storm  for 
another  purpose — to  evince  the  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence that  scientists  show  toward  the  study  of  me- 
teorology. Every  flower  and  plant  that  is  seen  is 
catalogued  and  scientifically  described;  every  new 
chemical  combination,  even  of  indifferent  value,  is 
carefully  noted,  catalogued  and  accounted  for.  The 
same  minutiae  applies  to  every  other  science  except 
meteorology,  or  rather  that  particular  branch  of  it 
which  refers  to  the  climatology  of  this  Pacific  coast. 
Even  the  Weather  Department  is  too  conservative 
to  study  recurring  weather  conditions  with  reference 
to  distant  prognostications.  Before  the  middle  of 
this  century  it  was  considered  entirely  unscientific 
to  predict  weather  twenty-four  hours  ahead;  now  it 
is  found  to  be  a  real  science,  and  the  certainty  of 
predictions  is  with  the  accumulation  of  facts  steadily 
increasing. 

The  Possibility  of  Distant  Forecasts. — We  realize 
that  there  are  too  many  uncertainties  entering  into 
distant  weather  forecasts  to  as  yet  afford  any  scien- 
tific accuracy.  But  we  must  recollect  that  all  sci- 
ence is  at  first  tentative — mere  theories  for  a  few 
facts  or  for  a  few  observations  that  seem  at  first 
but  slightly  related.  Years  of  casual  observation  of 
weather  seemed  to  me,  after  all,  barren  of  results, 
but  within  recent  years  by  observing  the  baromet- 
ric character  of  weather,  summer  as  well  as  winter, 
together  with  other  observations,  a  few  salient 
characteristics  of  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  shaping 
themselves.  When  these  characteristics  shall  have 
been  accurately  enough  ascertained,  their  preva- 
lence will  be  a  determining  factor  as  to  the  general 
shaping  of  the  season — wet,  average  or  dry.  But 
the  problem  is  not  so  simply  disposed  of.  Let  us 
illustrate  :  Barometric  conditions  for  November  and 
December,  '95,  were  similar  to  those  of  November 
and  December,  '97,  and  the  weather  at  first  acted 
much  the  same  for  both  seasons.  But  in  the  middle 
of  January,  '96,  the  weather  changed  and  a  heavy 
storm  area  entered  central  and  southern  California, 
which  changed  the  "phase  of  the  weather,''  but  no 
such  change  came  over  the  past  year.  This  "change 
of  phase"  is  the  unknown  element  in  weather  pre- 
dictions. It  is  as  yet  the  unknown  quantity  that 
perplexes  us  for  a  solution. 

We  are  just  now  on  the  threshold  of  investigating 
distant  prognostications,  where  the  French  scien- 
tists were  in  1854  regarding  immediate  forecasts. 

Meteorology  and  climatology  are  the  latest  of  the 
sciences  in  progress  of  development.  There  are  so 
few  votaries  of  the  subject  and  so  few  facilities  for 
study,  and  the  problems  presented  are  so  difficult, 
that  but  few  enthusiasts  will  give  the  subject  any 
attention. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  in  our  favor,  the 
comparative  placidity  of  the  broad  Pacific  and  its 
atmosphere,  in  which  both  our  storms  and  calms 
originate  ;  also  our  northern  and  eastern  encircling 
mountain  barriers,  warding  off  the  uncertain  effects 
of  northern  colds — always  an  unknown  factor  East. 
We  are  conditioned  by  the  direction  and  temperature 
of  the  Japan  current,  which  can  now  probably  be 
studied  months  ahead  on  the  Alaskan  islands.  We 
have  yet  to  determine  what  is  summer  normal, 
barometrically  and  otherwise.  Suffice  it  to  say  just 
here  that  last  season  a  different  barometrical  condi- 
tion prevailed  in  Oregon  in  July  and  August  from 
what  has  prevailed  this  season.  Therefore  the  pulse 
of  our  ocean  atmosphere  has  to  be  determined  be- 
fore we  can  begin  the  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

The  Meteorological  Study  of  Last  Season. — The  study 
of  the  conditions  that  go  with  wet,  average  and  dry 
seasons  is,  therefore,  the  essential  element.  We  re- 
ferred above  to  conditions  existing  last  year.  Let 
us  further  state  that  the  influence  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent last  season  was  very  weak  adown  the  whole 
California  coast.  In  consequence  the  Arizona  and 
Nevada  atmospheres  impinged  themselves  westward. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  season  was  very  warm  when 
the  Arizona  atmosphere  prevailed.  In  the  middle 
and  latter  part  the  Nevada  atmosphere  was  drifted 
westward  and  southerly,  and  that  produced  an 
equally  dry  atmosphere,  with  the  addition  of  preva- 
lent cold  weather.  A  dry,  cold,  inert  atmosphere 
prevailed  over  the  plateau  region  east  of  our  Sierras. 
This  was  not  only  felt  but  was  shown  by  the  persist- 
ent high  barometers.  These  kept  the  usual  storms 
from  approaching  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Such  persistency  of  a  dry,  cold,  high 
barometric  atmosphere  we  had  never  observed.  (In 
'77  no  weather  bureau  observations  were  had  for 
this  region.)  As  we  said,  November  and  December, 
'95,  were  at  first  similar  to  last  year,  but  the  high 
and  dry  barometrical  area  was  in  January,  '96, 
shifted  and  broken  up,  but  never  in  this  last  season. 
Wet  seasons  have  some  cold  spells,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type.  When  heavy  snows  are  piled  up  in  the 
Sierras  (which  dry  seasons  lack),  and  when  the  in- 
draft from  these  snow-intrenched  mountains  sweeps 
westerly,  a  damp  cold  prevails  for  the  time  being. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Orange  Crop  Purchased.— Marysville  Ap- 
peal, Oct.  24  :  Schnabel  &  Skinner  have  pur- 
chased from  the  Hearst  estate  all  the  orange 
crop  of  the  Hearst  orchard  at  Palermo  for 
$14,000  on  the  trees.  Last  year  they  shipped 
thirty- two  carloads  East,  and  this  year  they 
expect  to  ship  fifty  carloads.  They  expect  to 
commence  work  about  Dec.  5th.  Last  year 
they  shipped  the  first  carload  of  oranges  East 
on  Dec.  8th, 

SIcunk  STORf.— Gridley  Herald,  Oct.  22; 
J.  H.  Jones  claims  to  have  solved  the  rat  and 
mouse  question  in  his  grain  storage  business. 
Besides  common  cats,  he  has  about  twenty 
full-grown  polecats  partly  domesticated  and 
trained  to  search  his  grain  piles  for  the  small 
rodents.  The  skunks  are  very  considerate  of 
Mr.  Jones'  good  clothes,  and  he  says  he  can  go 
about  among  them  with  impunity. 

Olives  Paying. — Gridley  Herald,  Oct.  15: 
Among  those  who  have  embarked  in  the  olive 
industry,  Joseph  Curtis  is  successful.  The 
Miocene  ditch  runs  through  the  orchard  and 
facilities  for  Irrigation  are  perfect.  The  olives 
grown  are  of  the  Picholine  variety  and  a  gal- 
lon of  oil  is  obtained  from  sixty-six  pounds  of 
fruit.  The  quality  is  superior.  Mr.  Curtis 
proposes  to  put  in  a  water  wheel  to  furnish 
power  to  run  the  olive  mill  this  season. 

PumI'ing  for  Irrigation.— Biggs  Argus; 
W.  D.  Streeter  is  enabled  to  irrigate  from  ten 
to  fifteen  acres  of  land,  including  his  young 
orchard,  just  west  of  town,  by  means  of  a 
horse  power  pump.  He  has  a  6-inch  well,  70 
feet  in  depth,  which  furnishes  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  water, 

Fresno. 

Corn  Chop.— Sanger  Herald,  Oct.  15 :  The 
crops  of  Egyptian  and  Indian  corn  on  the 
Kings  river  bottom  lands  are  now  being  har- 
vested, and  the  yield  is  more  satisfactory  than 
last  year.  It  is  thought  that  prices  will  range 
from  $14  to  $16  per  ton  for  shelled  corn. 

Beet  Culture.—  Republican  s  T.  B.  Sage, 
representative  of  the  California  sugar  trust, 
is  consulting  land  owners  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine Under  what  conditions  they  would  be 
willing  to  let  their  land  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  sugar  beets.  He  is  well  pleased  with 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  thinks  it  well 
suited  for  the  purpose. 

Humboldt. 

Prune  Crop  Spoiled. — Portuna  Adcance : 
M.  H.  Crismon  lost  his  entire  prune  crop, 
which  would  have  sold  for  about  82000  when 
dried.  In  his  section  they  depend  upon  the 
sun  to  dry  the  fruit,  and  just  as  his  crop  was 
ready  to  gather  a  rain  storm  came  and  the 
whole  crop  was  spoiled. 

Kern. 

Money  in  Coyotes.  — Bakersfleld  Echo: 
W.  T.  Bane  poisons  coyotes  for  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  and  receives  $1  for 
each  pelt.  He  returned  Friday  from  a  week's 
chase  with  twenty  hides.  During  the  week 
preceding  he  turned  in  thirty-one  and  for  the 
month  eighty-five. 

Kings. 

Payment  on  Raisins  —  Hanford  Journal, 
Oct.  21 :  Another  batch  of  bank  checks  were 
received  in  this  city  Wednesday,  issued  by 
the  directors  of  the  raisin  combine  to  pay 
growers  and  packers  for  goods  turned  into  the 
association.  The  combine  is  paying  2 cents  on 
raisins.  It  is  moving  along  all  right  thus  far 
and  the  prospects  are  of  its  holding  together 
for  the  season. 

Los  Angeles. 

Seedless  Apples.— Pomona  Times,  Oct.  28: 
Mr.  H.  Clark  has  a  remarkable  apple  tree.  It 
is  young  and  bore  but  little  fruit  this  year. 
All  the  apples  that  have  been  cut  are  without 
seeds. 

Trees  In  Good  Condition.— Antelope  Val- 
ley Gazette:  The  trees  in  Manzana  Colony 
orchard  have  come  safely  through  this  dry 
season  in  splendid  shape.  It  is  believed  that 
not  a  single  almond  tree  has  died  from  want 
of  moisture  and  there  has  been  sufficient  new 
growth  to  carry  a  good  crop  next  season. 

Good  For  A  Dry  Year:   From  seven  acres 

C.  W.  Keyes  at  El  Monte  cut  thirty-three 
tons  of  barley  hay,  and  on  twenty  acres  of 
alfalfa  (eight  of  which  have  nearly  run  out 
and  would  have  been  plowed  up  but  for  the 
drought)  he  has  cut  130  tons  of  hay  and  will 
have  one  more  light  cutting. 

New  Creamery.— Pasadena  Star,  Oct.  19: 

D.  Raab  &  Son  of  South  Pasadena  are  build- 
ing a  creamerv  at  the  Monte.  It  is  of  brick 
and  cement,  20x30,  with  extensive  additions, 
and  is  calculated  to  accommodate  their  busi- 
ness there.  It  is  supplied  with  boiler  and  en- 
gine, separator,  churn,  cream  vats,  complete 
pasteurizing  plant,  etc.  They  also  have  a 
creamery  and  dairy  at  Anaheim,  but  find  it 
necessary  to  extend  their  supply  to  accommo- 
date their  increasing  business. 

Estimate  of  the  Citrus  Crop.— Los  An- 
geles Times,  Oct.  15 :  The  survey  of  the  citrus 
fruit  prospects  just  completed  has  embraced  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  prospects  of  each 
locality.  The  largest  orange-producing  sec- 
tion, Riverside,  which  last  year  shipped  4200 
carloads,  will,  during  the  next  season,  ac- 
cording to  all  authorities,  not  send  out  3000 
carloads.  Redlands  will  fall  back  400  and  Col- 
ton  100  carloads.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  locality  will  show  a  shortage,  though 
the  increased  size  of  the  trees,  and  conse- 
quent greater  power  of  production,  will  be  re- 
quired to  offset  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of 
late  varieties  and  seedlings.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  condition  appear  to  be 
Ontario  and  Covina,  where  there  are  heavy 
crops,  probably  reducing  the  deficiency  to 
1500  carloads. 

Napa. 

Gkape  Crop— St.  Helena  Sentinel,  Oct.  20 : 


The  grape  crop  is  practically  all  gathered  and 
winemaking  for  the  season  is  nearly  over. 
The  crop  ran  a  little  short  of  what  was  ex- 
pected, the  yield  being  about  one-half  of  the 
average  crop,  or  about  one-third  as  large  as 
that  of  last  year.  The  crop  however  is  much 
higher  in  sugar  than  the  average,  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  81  per  cent.  On  the 
whole  the  prospects  are  much  brighter  than 
last  year  in  spite  of  the  short  crop.  A  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  wine  in  the  near  future  is 
anticipated. 

Second  Crop  of  Raspberries.— Calistogian, 
Oct.  21 :  The  Cullen  ranch  has  a  second  crop 
of  fine  raspberries  with  both  ripe  and  green 
and  blossoms;  a  number  of  bunches  are  on 
some  bushes  and  a  few  on  others.  The  apples 
of  Franz  valley  are  unusually  good  this  year. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Picking.— Anaheim  Gazelle,  Oct. 
20:  Walnut  picking  at  Placentia  is  in  full 
blast.  From  25  to  35  per  cent  are  ruined, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  harvest. 

Rake  Trees.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  Filipe 
Zerate  has  just  received  from  Mexico  two 
plants  which  he  will  plant  in  Birch  Park. 
They  are  a  Japanese  persimmon  and  a  tree- 
like plant  called  "aguacati."  The  latter  at- 
tains a  considerable  height  and  bears  fruit 
resembling  the  coacoanut  in  shape  with  a 
thin  rind  or  shell  containing  a  milky  sub- 
tance,  which,  when  mixed  with  spirits  and 
taken  internally  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  or  lung  trouble. 

European  Walnuts.— Anaheim  Gazette,  Oct. 
20:  J.  Cubbon  of  Santa  Ana,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  walnut  situation  in 
the  old  country.  He  visited  the  principal 
walnut  growing  section  of  France,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  nuts  growing  all  the  way  up 
to  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  but  says  he 
saw  no  young  orchards,  and  but  one  small 
walnut  nursery.  He  found  that  nearly  all  of 
the  trees  were  very  old,  some  over  100  years, 
and  the  trunks  of  many  of  these  trees  were 
two  and  one-half  feet  through.  But  few 
orchards  are  cultivated,  Unless  to  plant  crops 
between  the  trees.  On  account  of  thr?  grass 
growing  in  the  orchards,  nuts  are  discolored 
and  have  to  be  washed,  but  are  never  bleached 
with  sulphur.  The  principal  walnut  section 
is  not  at  Grenoble,  but  San  Marcellan,  about 
forty  miles  from  Grenoble,  where  the  trees 
are  planted  40  to  50  feet  apart.  The  crop  is 
light  this  year,  being  about  50  per  cent  of 
that  of  last  year,  and  will  sell  at  home 
for  6%  cents  a  pound.  To  lay  their  wal- 
nuts down  in  the  United  States  it  would  cost 
from  9%  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Naples  nuts 
sell  at  Liverpool  for  6%  cents  a  pound.  He 
saw  many  places  where  a  few  scattering  trees 
appeared  to  do  well,  but  did  not  see  any  large 
orchards.  The  trees  had  no  black  rot  or  other 
disease.  The  area  of  walnut  culture  in  France 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  southern  California, 
and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  foreign  wal- 
nut growers  taking  the  market  of  this  country 
from  the  walnut  growers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Placer. 

Farmers'  Institute — Newcastle  News,  Oct. 
19:  D.  T.  Fowler  of  the  State  University  an- 
nounces that  the  next  Farmers'  Institute  for 
Placer  county,  will  be  held  in  Newcastle, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  11th  and 
12th.  Live  subjects  will  be  discussed  includ- 
ing establishment  of  a  cannery. 

Riverside. 

Making  Cheese. — Chino  Champion,  Oct.  21: 
J.  L.  Lane  of  Rincon  has  thirty-four  cows, 
from  which  in  the  month  of  September  he  de- 
livered to  the  Rincon  cheese  factory  23,142 
pounds  of  milk.  This  amounted  to  $256.71,  and 
from  it  the  cheese  factory  produced  2776.98 
pounds  of  first  class  cheese. 

Sacramento. 

Agricultural  Park  For  Sale  —Dispatch, 
Oct.  19:  An  order  was  made  in  the  Superior 
Court  directing  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  sell  Agricultural  Park.  Under  the  decree 
the  property  must  be  sold  at  private  sale 
either  in  parcels  or  as  a  whole  as  may  be  most 
advantageous.  All  bids  received  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Court  and  it  will  determine 
whether  the  prices  offered  are  reasonable. 
San  Bernardino. 

Soja  Beans. — Chino  Champion,  Oct.  21: 
Foreman  Mills  of  the  experiment  station  left 
at  this  office  some  soja  beans  on  the  stalk. 
They  were  grown  on  the  station  grounds  and 
had  no  irrigation.  Not  only  is  the  stalk 
growth  large  and  strong,  but  stalks  are 
loaded  with  well-filled  bean  pods.  This  gives 
promise  of  being  a  valuable  product  in  dry 
locations.  Mr.  Mills  says  that  the  beans  are 
excellent  for  table  use. 

Beet  Harvest.— Chino  Champion,  Oct.  21 : 
The  close  of  the  beet  harvest  and  sugar  cam- 
paign is  drawing  closer,  and  General  Manager 
Driffill  estimates  that  two  more  weeks  will 
finish  the  work.  There  have  been  delivered 
from  the  Chino  ranch  to  date  17,930  tons,  and 
the  factory  has  sliced  a  total  of  37,785  tons 
The  sugar  and  purity  percentages  remain 
quite  satisfactory,  the  average  being :  Mon 
day,  sugar  14.7,  purity  79.8;  Tuesday,  sugar 
14.6,  purity  79.0;  Wednesday,  sugar  14.6;  pur- 
ity 80.3. 

Fruit  Drying.— Transcript :  Smith  &  Malone 
have  dried  over  a  thousand  tons  of  apricots 
prunes  and  peaches  during  the  season.  Most 
of  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  usual  on  account 
of  the  dry  season,  but  the  late  peaches  make 
a  good  showing,  as  the  trees  have  been  favored 
with  more  water.  The  firm  has  laid  aside  300 
tons  of  Sal  way  peaches  alone. 

San  Diego. 

Singular  Roundup.— Ramona  Sentinel,  Oct. 
20:  Brush  fires  are  sweeping  the  hills  in 
every  direction.  A  farmer  while  in  the  hills 
a  few  days  ago  came  upon  a  bunch  of  cattle,  a 
deer,  two  wildcats,  a  coyote  and  several  rab 
bits,  hemmed  in  by  the  flames  and  all  hud 
died  together.  They  were  thoroughly  fright- 
ened and  allowed  him  to  go  up  to  them.  The 


coyote  was  terribly  burned  and  dragged  its 
half-charred  carcass  up  and  smelled  him.  He 
helped  the  cattle  through  the  fire,  and  the 
rest  of  the  strange  menagerie  followed. 

Apple  Crop. — San  Diego  Sun:  The  apple 
crop  at  Julian  amounts  to  about  13,000  boxes 
of  merchantable  apples,  against  20,000  last 
year.  The  crop  is  always  overestimated,  but 
that  does  not  come  from  a  misconception  of 
the  gross  quantity  of  fruit,  but  rather  of  the 
percentage  of  merchantable  apples  to  the  en- 
tire crop.  The  price  this  year  is  good,  and 
although  the  winter  fruit  has  not  begun  to 
arrive  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  net  price 
for  the  entire  crop  will  average  60  cents  per 
box  to  the  grower. 

San  Joaqnin. 

Apples  Condemned. — Stockton  Mail,  Oct.  19 : 
Last  Saturday  afternoon  Fruit  Inspector 
Tucker  condemned  fourteen  boxes  of  apples 
which  he  found  in  the  possession  of  Frank 
Cochella.  The  apples  were  affected  with  scale 
and  codlin  moth  and  came  from  San  Francisco 
dealers.  The  fruit  was  shipped  back  to  the 
San  Francisco  dealers. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Sugar  Factory  Completed. — Lompoc  Rec- 
ord, Oct.  22:  The  main  building  has  been  prac- 
tically completed  and  is  only  awaiting  a  few 
finishing  touches  before  it  will  be  ready  for 
next  year's  crop  of  beets.  The  men  are  fixing 
the  drainage  ditches,  laying  pipe,  building  a 
ranch  house,  and  other  odd  jobs  that  will  be 
needed.  Eight  large  disc  and  steam  plows  are 
preparing  the  soil  for  planting. 

Walnut  Chop. — Press,  Oct.  20:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  have 
secured  the  use  of  part  of  the  Lemon  Ex- 
change building.  They  have  erected  bleach- 
ers, a  grader  and  drying  floor  and  a  large 
storage  bin  and  have  a  very  handy  place  to 
prepare  their  products.  The  heavy  fogs  of  the 
last  few  days  have  had  a  good  effect  in  drop- 
ping the  walnuts,  as  they  have  been  very  slow 
in  falling  this  season,  and  the  dry  weather 
seems  to  cause  them  to  stick  very  tightly  to 
the  tree.  A  great  deal  of  extra  work  is  neces- 
sary this  year  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain- 
fall, which  stained  the  shells  of  the  nuts,  and 
this  stain  cannot  be  bleached  off ;  consequently 
many  fine  nuts  are  discarded,  cutting  the  al- 
ready small  crop  down  to  smaller  proportions. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  walnut  crop  will  prob- 
ably be  less  than  half  an  average  one  this 
year. 

Ranch  in  a  Nutshell. — Press,  Oct.  13:  The 
100-acre  farm  belonging  to  the  estate  of  E.  B. 
Hicks,  has  been  distributed  to  the  heirs.  The 
land  varies  in  value,  and  was  divided  into  ten 
parts  of  equal  value,  but  varying  in  extent. 
The  heirs  agreed  to  draw  lots,  and  proceeded 
in  a  novel  manner.  F.  E.  Kellogg,  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  divided  the  land,  took  ten 
walnuts,  that  might  have  been  "twins."  Re- 
moving the  kernel  he  inserted  a  description  of 
one  of  the  lots,  written  upon  a  little  slip  of 
paper.  Then  sticking  the  two  halves  to- 
gether, it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  nut 
from  any  other.  When  he  had  ten  fixed  in 
this  way,  they  were  put  into  a  bag,  from 
which  one  was  drawn,  in  turn,  by  each  heir. 
Then  they  cracked  their  nuts  and  each  got  a 
ranch. 

Apple  Industry.— Lompoc  Record:  There  is 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  apple  industry.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  a  well-kept  and 
cultivated  orchard  will  stand  drouth  and  pro- 
duce abundantly  under  a  very  light  rainfall, 
when  the  same  soil  would  produce  nothing 
else.  If  the  weather  proves  favorable,  a  thou- 
sand or  more  acres  will  probably  go  into  apples 
the  coming  winter. 

Santa  Clara. 
Prune  Prospects.— San  Jose  Mercury,  Oct. 
23:  Upon  a  discussion  at  the  San  Jose  Grange 
of  the  outlook  for  prunes  it  was  reported  that 
fruit  was  cured  in  fine  shape  by  the  recent 
warm  weather  and  dry  north  wind.  It  was 
agreed  that  there  was  a  decided  shortage  in 
the  crop  of  prunes,  and  when  this  fact  is  felt 
and  understood  in  the  market  it  is  believed 
that  the  effect  will  be  to  brighten  up  prices. 

Farmers'  Institute—  Mercury,  Oct.  23:  At 
the  Farmers'  Institute  to  be  held  in  Hale's 
Hall,  San  Jose,  on  Nov.  22d  and  23d,  the  fol- 
lowing was  decided  upon  as  a  portion  of  the 
programme :  Essay  on  "What  to  Do  With  Our 
Poor  Fruit,"  "Engineering  for  Irrigation," 
"Irrigation  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley;  What 
Has  Been  Done  and  What  Can  be  Done," 
"Bisulphide  of  Carbon,"  "Co-operation  in 
Fruit  Drying  and  Selling  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley."  Professor  Fowler  of  the  University 
of  California  will  give  a  talk  on  the  sugar 
beet.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  a  very 
practical  and  interesting  discussion  of  especial 
value  to  the  residents  of  the  county  in  whose 
neighborhood  beets  may  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Apple  Crop  Sold.— Santa  Cruz  Sentinel, 
Oct.  20:  The  apple  crop  on  the  Blodgett  or- 
chard, estimated  at  20,000  boxes,  and  of  sur- 
passing quality,  has  been  sold  for  70  cents  a 
box. 

Good  Roads.— Watsonville  Pajaronian :  Pa- 
jara  road  district  has  an  equipment  of  sprink- 
ling wagons,  dirt  elevators,  scrapers  and 
other  road  tools  which  represent  a  value  of 
$12,500.  Forty  miles  of  the  roads  of  this  dis- 
trict are  sprinkled  throughout  the  dry  season 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  $4000  per  annum 
for  men,  teams,  water  and  incidentals,  which 
is  not  quite  one-half  of  the  road  money  col- 
lected in  this  township.  The  road  tax  is  40 
cents  on  $100,  and  with  this  dust  is  kept 
down,  grades  have  been  corrected,  fills  have 
been  made,  several  new  bridges  have  been 
built,  and  the  district  gets  a  first-class  ser- 
vice. 

Sonoma. 

Grand  Diploma  of  Hono"..— Dispatch :  At 
the  National  Exposition  held  in  Turin,  Italy, 
the  wines  of  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural 
Colony,  made  at  Asti,  were  awarded  the 
grand  diploma  of  honor,  the  highest  distinc- 


tion conferred.  In  the  competition  wines 
were  admitted  from  all  parts  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  with  those  produced  from  Italian 
grapes  all  over  the  world. 

Drying  and  Canning.— Healdsburg  Trib- 
une, Oct.  20:  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  expect  to 
be  through  dipping  prunes  to-day  and  through 
with  their  yard  work  by  the  first  of  the 
month.  They  have  not  commenced  packing 
their  fancy  goods  yet.  At  Porter  Bros.'  pack- 
ing house  large  amounts  of  prunes  are  re- 
ceived and  shipped  daily.  Fontana  &  Co.  are 
running  on  apples  and  tomatoes  at  present, 
and  have  about  100  hands  employed. 

Sutter. 

Summer  Fallowing.— Yuba  City  Farmer, 
Oct.  21 :  The  fall  work  is  well  under  way  and 
summer-fallowed  land  is  being  harrowed  and 
seeded.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  wheat 
shelled  out  by  the  north  wind  this  summer, 
considerable  volunteering  is  being  done.  The 
early  rains  have  put  the  plowed  land  in  fine 
condition  for  seeding. 

Fig  Packing.— Yuba  City  Farmer :  Two 
hundred  hands  are  employed  at  the  cannery, 
packing  figs,  and  put  up  a  carload  in  about 
two  days.  Mr.  Rand  says  that  the  amount 
packed  will  be  400,000  pounds,  nearly  all  of 
which  will  be  put  in  one-pound  cartoons,  ten 
in  a  box.  Each  package  is  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper  and  tied  with  a  neat  silk  ribbon.  The 
average  price  paid  for  fruit  is  $70  per  ton, 
making  $14,000,  and  the  cost  of  packing  will 
reach  nearly  the  same  amount,  the  principal 
items  being  labor  $8000,  ribbon  $3000  and 
boxes  $2000. 

Stanislaus. 

Farmers'  Institutes. — Modesto  Herald,  Oct. 
20:  Word  has  been  received  from  Prof.  D.  T. 
Fowler  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
State  University  that  the  second  Farmers' 
Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Opera  House  in 
Modesto  November  25th  and  26th.  The  first 
institute  was  held  early  in  February  last  and 
proved  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
farmers,  orchardists  and  the  public  generally. 

Tulare. 

First  Lemons. — Sanger  Herald,  Oct.  15: 
Porterville  shipped  the  first  carload  of  new 
crop  lemons  East  on  Tuesday  last.  The  lemon 
crop  in  the  Kings  river  groves  is  so  short  this 
season  that  there  will  hardly  be  sufficient  for 
home  consumption. 

OREGON. 

Prune  Notes.— Salem  Journal,  Oct.  20: 
Most  of  the  dried  prune  sales  so  far  have  been 
for  cash.  A  prominent  grower  says  the  day 
is  past  when  prune  growers  will  sell  their 
dried  product  on  terms  that  require  a  relin- 
quishment of  title  before  the  price  is  paid. 
During  the  drying  season  considerable  trouble 
has  been  experienced  because  of  the  caving 
in  of  furnaces  due  to  poor  brick.  One  drier 
had  to  shut  down  several  times  because  of 
the  arch  giving  way.  One  ten-acre  prune 
tract  near  Liberty  has  produced  2000  bushels. 

Granular  Process  Butter.  —  Portland 
Northwest-Pacific  Farmer,  Oct.  20:  Some  of 
the  finest  butter  that  reaches  the  Port- 
land market  now  is  handled  under  the 
granular  gathering  process.  This  is  quite 
common  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
consists  of  taking  the  butter  direct  from  the 
churn  as  soon  as  it  has  gathered  and  after 
draining  shipped  direct  to  a  central  station 
where  it  is  properly  graded,  worked  and 
moulded  ready  for  the  trade.  The  advantage 
claimed  over  the  creamery  in  this  process  is 
that  all  kinds  and  grades  of  cream  are  not 
mixed,  but  that  each  lot  of  butter  can  be 
graded  as  it  comes  in  and  is  worked.  The 
company  have  erected  a  plant  at  Salem  for 
handling  the  product  and  are  receiving  goods 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjoining  country. 

To  Promote  Flax  Culture.— Ashland  Tid- 
ings,  Oct.  24 :  EE.  Larimore  announces 
that  the  Portland  Linseed  Oil  Works  are  de- 
sirous of  establishing  a  flax  center  at  Ash- 
land; and  with  this  object  in  view  agree  to 
furnish  prime,  No.  1  cleaned  sowing  seed,  as 
a  loan  to  be  paid  back  from  crop  of  flaxseed,  to 
all  farmers  who  will  agree  to  plant  from 
20  to  100  acres  in  the  spring.  They  will  pay 
for  the  crop  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel  of 
fifty-six  pounds,  clean  seed,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
ARIZONA. 

Irrigation  Notes.— Dispatch :  The  Con- 
solidated canal,  near  Mesa,  is  being  enlarged 
to  a  width  of  60  feet  in  the  bottom,  and  will 
be  made  4  feet  deeper.  The  work  is  being 
done  with  a  large  steam  dredger  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  accomplish  work  at 
the  rate  of  100  feet  per  day.  Each  journey  of 
the  shovel  lifts  two  wagonloads  of  earth  over 
the  bank.  It  will  take  the  dredger  until  June 
to  reach  the  division  gates.  The  Grand  canal, 
near  Phoenix,  has  also  just  been  cleaned  out. 
Sixty  men  and  twenty  teams  have  been  work- 
ing three  weeks.  The  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  flood  waters  of  last  summer 
partially  filled  up  several  of  the  canals  in  the 
valley. 
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October. 


Ay,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  delicious 
breath  I 

When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf, 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow 
brief 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its 
death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  South !  oh,  still  delay. 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 
Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 
In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  1 
Might  wear  out  like  thee,  'mid  bowers  and 
brooks, 

And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks 
And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh; 
And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the 
glass, 

Pass  silently  from  men,  as  thou  dost  pass. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


An  Old  Lady's  Home. 

Mrs.  Brigham  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
disgust.  She  had  come  home  the  week 
before  and  remarked  with  great  com- 
placency that  she  did  hope  Mrs. 
Warner  would  appreciate  the  extra 
efforts  made  in  her  behalf,  for  it  had 
taken  a  good  bit  of  diplomacy  and  no 
small  amount  of  labor  to  induce  the 
managers  to  accept  her  without  the 
usual  fee,  but  that  finally  they  had  been 
successful,  and  the  way  to  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home  was  at  last  opened  for 
Mrs.  Warner. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  raise  money 
sufficient  to  pay  the  amount  required; 
but  after  much  deliberation,  the 
trustees  had  decided  to  accept  Mrs. 
Brigham's  protege  and  use  the  rental 
of  a  small  house,  of  which  Mrs.  Warner 
had  a  life  lease  as  part  payment. 

There  had  been  many  who  had  said 
with  emphasis  that  it  was  a  shameful 
thing  that  the  widow  of  Rafe  Warner 
should  be  compelled  to  want  for  any- 
thing, so  generous,  so  liberal  had  he 
been  during  his  life,  and  the  whole  of 
his  comfortable  provision  for  her  was 
lost  in  one  of  the  too  common  bank 
failures,  in  which  human  sharks  re- 
morselessly swallow  the  means  of  their 
victims.  Although  much  sympathy 
was  felt  and  expressed,  the  fact  re- 
mained that  Mrs.  Warner  had  not  been 
far  from  starvation  during  the  preced- 
ing winter.  She  had  made  no  com- 
plaint, but  kindly  disposed  persons  had 
made  the  matter  known  to  Mrs.  Brig- 
ham,  who,  in  her  capacity  as  director 
of  a  half  dozen  charitable  enterprises, 
and  contributor  to  a  dozen  others  (for 
she  was  nothing  if  not  charitable)  had 
seemed  the  one  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  She  had  done  her  best  and  re- 
lieved many  of  her  wants,  without  dis- 
covering that  starvation  would  have 
been  only  a  little  harder  to  the  poor 
woman. 

Mrs.  Brigham  felt  indignant,  and  no 
wonder,  for  after  all  her  efforts  to  get 
her  admitted  to  the  Home,  Mrs. 
Warner  had  cried  like  a  child  and 
begged  to  remain  where  she  was.  To 
do  Mrs.  Brigham  justice,  it  was  not 
alone  for  praise  and  gratitude  that  she 
worked  for  others;  but  she  did  like  to 
have  her  work  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed managing  other  people's  affairs. 
If,  sometimes,  she  overlooked  individ- 
uality, and  classed  her  poor  people  to- 
gether, as  a  man  would  a  flock  of 
sheep,  it  is  but  due  to  her  to  remember 
that  she  attempted  and  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  others;  and,  being  hu- 
man, it  follows  that  even  her  good 
works  should  have  a  flavor  of  herself. 

"  I'll  go  over  and  get  little  Miss  Vin- 
cent to  take  her  in  hand,"  she  said,  af- 
ter a  little  reflection.  "  She'll  make  her 
listen  to  reason  if  any  one  can,  and  af- 
ter all  that's  been  said  and  done  I'm 
ashamed  to  have  the  matter  end  like 
this." 

Little  Miss  Vincent  was  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  Mrs.  Brigham,  though  the 
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latter  had  looked  askance  two  years 
before  when  Miss  Vincent's  father  had 
sent  his  annual  check  to  her  with  a 
note  saying  that  his  daughter  would 
hereafter  take  his  place  on.  the  board 
and  asking  that  any  deficiency  in 
finances  be  referred  to  him,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  continuing  his  support  to 
the  work  in  which  his  dead  wife  had 
been  so  interested.  The  check  was  al- 
together too  large  to  admit  of  any  ob- 
jection being  made  to  his  suggestion, 
though  the  maturer  woman  felt  that 
"that  slip  of  a  girl"  was  really  too 
young  to  be  of  much  value  in  their 
councils,  but  they  soon  learned  that 
Agnes  Vincent  brought  a  devoted  heart 
and  life  to  the  service,  and,  in  her 
pleasant,  winning  way,  accomplished 
much  that  they  would  not  attempt. 

"  Of  course  I  will  go,"  she  answered 
Mrs.  Brigham,  "  and  I  think  I  can  put 
the  matter  in  such  a  light  that  she  will 
be  glad  to  consent;"  but  within  a  half 
hour  after  going  over  to  Mrs.  Warner's 
she  had  gone  entirely  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  was  doing  her  utmost  to 
contrive  in  some  way  so  that  the  old 
lady  need  not  leave  her  home. 

Mrs.  Warner  was  taking  up  a  few 
late  dahlias  and  tying  up  some  gera- 
nium roots  when  Miss  Vincent  came, 
and  the  look  upon  her  face,  as  she 
learned  her  errand,  went  to  the  girl's 
heart. 

"  Oh,  if  they  would  only  let  me  alone, 
I  would  die  before  I  would  ask  for  any- 
thing," she  sobbed.  "  I  didn't  ask  for 
anything  last  winter;  some  one  told 
them  I  was  suffering,  but  oh,  Miss  Vin- 
cent, if  you'd  lived  here  as  long  as  I 
have,  and  loved  every  stick  and  stone 
in  the  yard,  every  bit  of  wood  in  the 
old  house,  you  wouldn't  want  to  leave 
it  either.  It  takes  so  little  to  keep  me, 
and  I  would  rather  have  only  half 
enough  to  eat  here  than  anything  over 
there.  I  hate  a  prison  and  that's  all 
them  institutions  be,"  she  finished,  for- 
getting grammar  in  her  earnestness. 

Miss  Vincent  talked  long  and  kindly 
to  the  poor  old  soul,  who  finally  sobbed 
out  that  she  wished  she  could  die  and 
be  out  of  people's  way,  adding,  "  If 
only  my  boys  had  lived,  I  could  make  a 
home  here  for  them  and  be  a  burden  to 
no  one." 

Her  visitor  looked  up  quickly,  a 
thought  flashing  across  her  mind.  She 
put  out  her  hand:  "Just  a  moment 
Mrs.  Warner.  I  almost  believe  that  I 
can  help  you  in  your  own  way  instead 
of  in  ours.  I  know  that  when  strong 
men  walk  the  streets  in  search  of  work 
and  fail  to  find  it,  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  you  can  have  work 
brought  to  you,  but  I  think  we  can  ac- 
complish it.  Your  remark  about  mak- 
ing a  home  for  your  boys  was  the  elec- 
tric spark  I  needed.  There  are  many 
boys  in  whom  I  am  interested  who  have 
no  home.  They  have  a  place  to  eat  and 
sleep  for  which  they  pay  more  than 
they  can  afford.  Now  I  think  that  you 
and  I  will  give  them  a  home.  You  have 
this  house,  which  is  very  fortunate. 
How  many  boys  do  you  think  you  can 
cook  for  and  attend  to  generally,  ex- 
cept the  washing?  Four?  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  overdo,  but  the  boys  whom 
I  shall  get  will  be  glad  to  give  you  $2.50 
a  week,  apiece,  which  will  give  you 
$10  in  all.  Should  you  find  it  impos- 
sible to  get  fuel  with  that  amount  I  will 
help  you  out,  but  you  will  find  it  ample 
I  think,  for  everything,  as  many  fam- 
ilies are  brought  up  nicely  on  $10  a 
week,  when  rent  has  to  be  paid  besibes. 
This  will  not  leave  you  much  for  your 
own  work,  but  it  will  supply  you  with 
good  food,  a  warm  home,  and  I  think  a 
little  extra.  Each  boy  must  give  you  a 
quarter  a  week  for  washing,  and  then 
you  can  have  some  woman  come  in  and 
do  the  washing  and  ironing  for  you, 
and  any  little  odd  job  you  may  wish 
done.  There  are  plenty  of  woman  who 
will  be  glad  to  come  and  work  for  you 
an  entire  day  for  a  dollar.  What  do 
you  think  of  it? 

Think  of  it!  Never  so  long  as  she 
lives  will  Miss  Vincent  forget  the  utter 
abandon  of  joy  with  which  the  woman 
received  her  proposition.  She  went 
down  on  her  knees,  clung  to  her  skirts 
and  cried  out  that  she  was  an  angel. 
The  transition  from  almost  a  pauper 
to  one  who  could  work  for  others,  even 
hire  another  to  help  her,  was  too  much 


for  her  overwrought  nerves,  and  Miss 
Vincent  feared  an  attack  of  hysteria, 
but  she  gradually  calmed  her,  as  she 
went  on  with  her  calculation  of  items 
and  their  probable  cost,  which  would 
be  required  to  make  the  experiment  a 
success.  "Give  them  plenty  plain 
food,"  she  said,  "it  will  be  cheaper 
than  keeping  them  half  starved;  be- 
sides, they  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  and 
I  wish  them  to  have  all  the  liberties 
you  can  give  them  and  still  keep  with- 
in the  bounds.  Give  of  them  a  key, 
for  boys  like  to  be  trusted,  yet  have  it 
understood  that  you  do  not  wish  the 
house  open,  ordinarily,  after  a  certain 
hour,  and  I  think  they  will  respect 
your  wishes.  I  know,  of  course,  what 
boys  I  shall  send  you,  and  I  shall  trust 
you  to  make  it  as  homelike  as  possible 
for  them,  for  they  have  no  homes  of 
their  own.  I  will  see  that  they  have 
good  reading  matter.  They  are  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  musical,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  so  interest  them  that 
they  will  be  better  men  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been." 

All  the  mother  in  Mrs.  Warner  was 
aroused,  and  she  began  preparing  for 
the  boys  as  if  they  were  really  her  own, 
and  mentally  decided  that  they  should 
have  some  genuine  homemade  bread 
and  doughnuts,  to  say  nothing  of  mince 
pie,  and  a  chicken  at  Christmas.  She 
knew  even  better  than  Miss  Vincent 
that  $10  a  week  would  run  the  house, 
with  a  fair  margin,  for  she  was  a  care- 
ful buyer  and  excellent  cook.  The  fur- 
niture was  there  in  plenty,  and  she  was 
glad  that  she  could  again  be  of  use. 

That  evening  Miss  Vincent  went  to 
the  evening  school  where  she  expected 
to  meet  the  boys.  She  told  them  of  the 
plan  she  had  made  them,  saying: 

"You  know  the  college  boys  gather 
in  a  house  and  hire  a  woman  to  cook 
for  them,  finding  they  can  live  much 
cheaper  in  a  club  than  when  each  pays 
for  separate  board.  This  will  be  very 
much  the  same,  only  this  lady  does  not 
expect  to  charge  you  for  her  work. 
You  will  have  no  wages  to  pay,  but  she 
will,  of  course,  board  with  you,  and  you 
will  each  be  at  liberty  to  bring  home 
fruit  or  anything  extra  you  may  wish, 
if  you  have  friends  come  to  visit  you. 
We  have  made  the  price  low,  and  ex- 
pect you  not  only  to  appreciate  that, 
but  also  the  fact  that  you  will  really  be 
at  home,  for  this  is  what  I  expect  my 
manly  boys  to  do;  go  to  this  old  lady's 
home  and  help  make  one  for  her  and 
yourselves  at  the  same  time." 

"We're  going  to  found  an  old  lady's 
home  rather  early  in  life,  I  think,  don't 
you,  Miss  Vincent  ?  "  laughed  one  of  the 
boys,  who  was  thoroughly  delighted 
with  the  proposed  plan. 

She  selected  four  of  the  boys  whom 
she  had  found  the  most  trustworthy  in 
her  dealing  with  them,  and  the  next 
week  found  them  snugly  settled  in  their 
new  home.  The  plan  was  a  success  in 
every  way  ;  at  the  expiration  of  three 
mouths  the  boys  begged  that  another 


Serious  results  often  follow  a  strain, 
especially  when  it  affects  the  back,  and 
few  people  are  so  liable  to  strain  as  those 
who  are  lifting  heavy  loads  of  various 
kinds,  from  day  to  day.  The  teamster 
rarely  ever  overtaxes  his  strength.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  class  of  wares  he 
handles,  enables  him  to  entirely  gage  the 
load  he  lifts  so  as  not  to  put  an  excessive 
burden  on  himself.  But  with  the  farmer 
it  is  different.  He  is  lifting  loads  of  such 
varying  weights  and  under  such  varying 
conditions  that  he  is  very  liable  to  lift  a 
little  too  much  some  day,  with  injurious 
results.  Many  serious  affections  of  the 
great  organs  of  the  body  originate  in  a 
strain.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  H.  R.  W. 
Bentley,  of  Towner,  North  Dakota,  A 
strain  resulted  in  serious  trouble  with  the 
liver.  How  he  recovered  and  was  enabled 
to  feed  seventy  head  of  stock  during  the 
winter,  let  him  tell  himself: 

"  About  a  year  ago,  I  sustained  an  injury 
In  my  back  and  shoulders  by  lifting  a 
heavy  weight.  After  a  time,  a  liver  trouble 
came  on,  which  so  weakened  me  that  I 
could  scarcely  lift  my  hand  to  my  head. 
While  in  this  condition,  I  began  the  use  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Pills,  and  finding  almost 
immediate  benefit,  continued  until  I  was 


bed  might  be  set  up,  so  that  two  more 
of  their  friends  could  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages. Mrs.  Warner  consulted  with 
Miss  Vincent  and  they  concluded  that 
by  hiring  a  little  extra  work  done  it 
could  be  managed. 

Mrs.  Brigham  was  good  enough  and 
unselfish  enough  to  be  really  pleased, 
though  she  said:  "  No  one  but  you, 
Agnes,  would  have  ever  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  I  am  sure  you  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit." 

"Oh,  no,"  laughed  Miss  Vincent,  "I 
just  knew  the  boys  without  any  home, 
and  here  this  woman  without  any  boys, 
sol  simply  brought  them  together,  and, 
presto  !  the  thing  was  done,  and  my  old 
lady's  home  complete."  —  Northern 
Christian  Advocate. 


Agriculture  in  the  Yukon. 

A  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa,  not  long  ago,  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Yukon 
district.  One  of  our  newspapers,  in  a 
review  of  it,  said  that  the  director 
had  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  Yukon,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  which  was 
that  theYukon  district  seemed  to  have 
no  agricultural  possibilities  at  all.  At 
one  or  two  points  attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  vegetables,  but  with 
limited  success.  Mr.  Harper,  who  re- 
sided at  Pelly  since  1891,  had  a  garden 
in  which  he  grew  some  very  poor  pota- 
toes and  other  garden  stuff.  What 
succeeded  best  was  lettuce.  To  protect 
them  at  night,  when  the  sky  was  clear 
and  frost  threatened,  he  lowered  an 
immense  awning  over  them,  raising  it 
in  the  morning  after  the  plants  had  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  cold. 

At  Forty-Mile  they  have  several 
in  gardens  which  they  grow  a  very  fair 
potato,  but  it  is  not  dry,  and  not  at 
all  well-tasting.  They  also  grow  good 
lettuce  and  a  small  cabbage  which  is 
very  much  relished,  because  it  is  the 
only  vegetable  supply  there,  and  at 
present  you  cannot  import  any.  This 
shows  conclusively  one  need  not  count 
on  anything  in  the  way  of  agriculture 
as  food  supply,  for  two  reasons — the 
extent  of  available  soil  is  very  limited 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  it  might  be  said  frosts 
occur  every  month  in  the  year.  Close 
to  the  river,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  from  June  to  September  runs 
from  about  46°  to  56°  or  58°.  Of  course, 
the  proximity  of  a  large  body  of  water 
at  those  temperatures  considerably 
aids  vegetable  life  and  helps  its  develop- 
ment close  to  the  river,  because  it 
moderates  the  adjacent  tempera- 
tures. But  away  from  the  river  a  mile 
or  so,  you  have  serious  frosts  every 
month  in  the  year.  —  Geographical 
Journal.   

Dandelions  for  some  are  said  to  be  a 
sure  cure  for  insomnia.  Two  or  three 
leaves  a  day  should  be  eaten. 


enred  of  my  complaint,  so  that  I  was  able 

to  take  care  of  seventy  head  of  stock  all 
through  the  winter,  which  shows  that  the 
cure  was  not  temporary  but  permanent." 
— H.  R.  W.  Bentley,  Towner,  N.  D  . 

The  action  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Pills  on  the 
liver  makes  them  invaluable  for  those 
living  in  malarial  climates.  C.  F.  Alston, 
Quitman,  Texas,  writes: 

"  I  have  found  In  Dr,  J.  C.  Ayer's  Pills  an 
Invaluable  remedy  for  constipation,  bil- 
iousness, and  kindred  disorders,  peculiar 
to  miasmatic  localities.  Taken  in  small 
and  frequent  doses,  these  pills  act  well  on 
the  liver,  aiding  it  in  throwing  off  malarial 

roisons,  and  restoring  its  natural  powers, 
could  not  dispense  with  the  use  of  Dr. 
Ayer's  Pills."— C.  F.  Alston,  Quitman,  Tex. 

Dr.  Ayer's  Pills  are  a  specific  for  all  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels, 
they  promote  digestion,  cure  constipa- 
tion and  its  consequences,  and  promote 
the  general  health  of  the  entire  system. 
They  should  always  be  used  with  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  when  a  cathartic  is 
required.  More  about  the  pills  in  Dr. 
Ayer's  Curebook.  Sent  free.  Address  the 
J.  C-  Ayer  Co.,  fcowell,  Mass. 


COULD  SCARCELY  RAISE  HIS  HAND. 

Yet  took  care  of  seventy  head  of  stock. 
The  farmer  who  found  a  friend. 
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Many  lioncls  and  many  hands  combine  to 
produco  that  marvel  of  scientific  construc- 
tion and  mechanical  skill — the 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch. 

Each  one  has  a  lifetime  of  accurate  service 
—a  third  of  a  century's  test  has  gained  for 
it  the  title  of 

"World's  Standard"  Timepiece. 
An  Elgin  Watch  alwayn  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


Defeat. 


Know  that  each  hindrance  in  your  pathway 
thrown 

Its  lesson  brings ; 
And  count  each  failure  as  a  stepping  stone 
To  higher  things. 

—Anna  B.  Patten. 


Washing  Blankets. 


Blankets  that  have  been  used  during 
the  winter  should  never  be  put  away 
without  washing  them.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  dirt  an  apparently  clean 
blanket  will  contain.  Any  soiled  places 
invite  moths,  the  soft,  fleecy  folds  often 
retain  disease  germs,  and  both  these 
dangers  are  obviated  by  a  thorough 
washing. 

Select  a  warm,  bright  day  for  this 
work,  and  if  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing 
so  much  the  better.  Shake  the  blanket 
vigorously  in  the  open  air  to  remove 
the  dust.  If  it  is  a  double  blanket,  cut 
it  in  two  in  the  middle,  finish  the  edges 
with  hems,  or  by  binding  them,  and 
they  will  be  much  easier  to  handle  than 
when  they  are  so  large.  Heat  a  boiler- 
ful  of  soft  water  until  it  is  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  your  hands  in,  and  dissolve 
enough  pearline  in  it  to  make  good, 
strong  suds. 

Put  the  blankets  in  a  tub  or  washing 
machine,  pour  the  water  over  them, 
and  rub  until  the  water  is  dirty.  Pre- 
pare another  suds  in  the  same  way, 
and  have  it  ready  to  put  the  blankets 
in  as  soon  as  they  pass  through  the 
wringer.  Soap  should  never  be  rubbed 
on  a  blanket,  as  it  hardens  the  fibers, 
and  causes  it  to  shrink.  Rinse  through 
two  waters,  keeping  the  temperature 
the  same  throughout  the  process.  When 
they  are  taken  from  the  last  water, 
hang  them  on  a  strong  line,  turning  just 
enough  of  the  edges  over  to  hold  them, 
and  fasten  every  few  inches  with  a 
clothespin.  Let  them  hang  until  thor- 
oughly dry,  fold  evenly,  and  put  away 
with  plenty  of  camphor  gum  to  keep 
them  from  the  ravages  of  the  moths. 


Ladies'  cloth,  very  light  in  weight 
and  of  exquisite  velvet-like  surface,  in 
ivory  or  cream  white,  geranium  or  mil- 
itary red,  pale  dahlia,  or  old  rose,  or- 
ange, and  fawn  color,  is  much  used  for 
guimpes  or  yokes  on  tailor  costumes  of 
broadcloth,  and,  when  a  light  fabric  is 
preferred,  tucked  corded  silk  or  crys- 
tal bengaline  in  similar  colors  is  used. 
Some  of  the  cloth  yokes  are  left  plain; 
others  are  overlaid  with  an  entire  sec- 
ond yoke  of  open-work  silk  applique, 
passementerie,  or  braiding.  On  even- 
ing toilettes,  nets,  soft  Liberty  satins, 
India  silks,  chiffon  and  crepe  de  Chine 
are  variously  used  for  yokes  or  guimpes 
and  many  times  the  sash  or  folded  gir- 
dle and  little  sleeve  puffs  are  formed  of 
corresponding  material. 

The  question  as  to  what»  extent  the 
alkaline  earth  salts  in  drinking  water 
affect  the  decay  (caries)  of  teeth  has  of 
late  been  studied  in  several  quarters. 
Statistics  have  been  collected  by  Rese 
in  several  localities  in  Bavaria  and  by 
Fo&rberg  in  Sweden.  These  have  re- 
vealed the  interesting  fact  that  the  ex- 
tent of  decaying  teeth  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  hardness  of  the  water, 
in  other  words,  to  the  quantity  of  cal- 
ciurf  and  magnesium  salts  in  the  earth 
through  which  the  water  passes.  The 
harder  the  water  the  better  the  teeth; 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  these  salts 
the  greater  the  decay  of  the  teeth. 

A  little  boy  was  going  on  a  visit, 
and  was  told  before  going  by  his  mamma 
not  to  ask  for  anything  to  eat,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  teasing  for 
something  at  every  place  he  went  to. 
He  happened  to  call  at  his  auntie's, 
and  walked  around  the  room  a  few 
times.  At  last  he  thought  of  a  plan, 
and  said:  "Auntie,  don't  you  think 
your  cookies  will  get  mouldy  ?  " 

Education  begins  at  the  mother's 
knee,  and  every  word  spoken  within 
the  hearing  of  the  little  children  tends 
toward  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
ter.—H.  Ballou. 

He  that  blows  the  coals  in  a  quarrel 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  has  no  right 
to  complain  if  the  sparks  fly  in  his  face. 
— Franklin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Sharpen  all  kinds  of  fish  sauce  with 
lemon  juice. 

A  dash  of  black  pepper  improves  va- 
nilla ice  cream. 

Celery,  sliced  apples  and  mayonnaise 
make  a  good  salad. 

To  seed  raisins  pour  boiling  water 
over  them,  and  then  drain  and  pinch 
the  seeds  out  while  the  raisins  are 
moist. 

To  straighten  bent  whalebones  and 
make  them  fit  for  use  again,  soak  them 
in  hot  water,  then  press  under  a  heavy 
weight  until  dry. 

Among  the  vegetables  that  are  nice 
creamed,  are  asparagus,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  hulled 
corn,  egg  plant,  onions,  potatoes,  sal- 
sify, turnips  and  pig  weed. 

Zinc  may  be  quickly  cleaned  by  wash- 
ing first  with  soap  and  water  and  wip- 
ing dry,  then  rub  thoroughly  with  a 
cloth  saturated  with  kerosene  and  pol- 
ish until  the  entire  surface  is  shining. 

As  a  rule,  pepper,  salt  and  butter 
form  the  only  seasoning  for  creamed 
vegetables,  but  sweet  herbs  or  spices, 
or  extracts,  are  sometimts  added  when 
the  dish  is  to  be  as  "  Frenchy  "  as  it 
can  be  made. 

Turnips,  carrots,  and  other  strong- 
tasting  vegetables  should  be  cut  in 
slices,  and  either  boiled  in  a  great  deal 
of  water,  or  the  first  water  should  be 
poured  off  after  a  few  moments,  and 
fresh  boiling  water  added.  When  ten- 
der, they  should  be  skimmed  out, 
drained,  then  turned  into  the  gravy. 

A  good  washing  soap  may  be  made 
from  the  following  receipt,  the  ingredi- 
ents costing  $1  for  fifty  pounds :  Ten 
pounds  of  hard  soap  cut  into  small 
pieces,  four  ounces  of  borax,  three 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  soda  ;  dissolve  in 
five  gallons  of  soft  water.  When  dis- 
solved let  it  cool,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
wooden  firkin  or  tub.  This  will  make 
fifty  pounds  of  thick  soap,  and  one 
pound  will  do  a  large  washing.  The 
soap  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
used  as  soft  soap  ;  and  it  will  be  much 
less  trouble  than  the  usual  soft  soap 
making. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Rice  Custard. — Boil  one  teacupful 
of  rice;  when  soft  drain  off  the  water 
and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  but- 
ter. When  cool  mix  in  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 
Add  four  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately;  stir  in  gradually  one 
quart  of  sweet  milk  and  pour  in  slowly, 
stirring  all  the  while;  add  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  or  vanilla  extract. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish  for 
one  hour. 

Chocolate  Frosting.  —  A  boiled 
chocolate  frosting  that  is  approved  by 
the  Boston  Cooking  School  is  made  by 
melting  two  squares  of  chocolate,  to 
which  should  be  added  one  cup  and 
three-quarters  of  fine  granulated  sugar 
and  half  a  cup  of  hot  milk;  mix  thor- 
oughly, and  allow  the  sugar  to  become 
melted  over  hot  water,  after  which  boil 
without  stirring  about  eight  minutes. 
Have  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beatten 
light,  but  not  dry,  and  pour  the  choco- 
late mixture  in  a  fine  stream  on  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beating  all  the  time. 
Beat  occasionally  thereafter  until  cold. 
A  half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract 
should  be  added  as  flavoring. 

Bread  and  Apple  Dumplings. — Mix 
half  a  pint  of  dried  or  toasted  bread 
crumbs  and  half  a  pint  of  sifted  flour. 
Moisten  this  with  water  or  sweet  milk 
and  two  eggs,  leaving  it  just  thick 
enough  to  roll  out.  Peel  and  core  the 
apples,  leaving  them  whole.  Mix  in  a 
cup  of  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  flavor  with 
lemon  extract.  Now  roll  out  the  paste, 
place  the  apple  on  it,  cut  a  square  and 
cover  the  apple.  Flour  as  many  square 
pieces  of  cheesecloth  as  you  wish 
dumplings,  put  the  dumplings  in  these 
and  tie  them  at  the  top  with  white 
cord  so  they  may  be  easily  unfastened. 
Now  place  them  one  at  a  time  in  a 
preserving  kettle  of  hot  water.  Try 
them  with  a  two-pronged  fork  and 
when  cooked  take  them  out  and  care- 
fully remove  the  apple  coverings,  with 
aid  of  the  spoon  and  fork.  Place  them 
on  a  dish  and  serve  with  maple  syrup 
or  any  sauce  preferred. 


BUTTER  COLOR  A  NECESSITY. 

To  Have  Your  Butter  a  June  Color,  Use  W., 
K.  &  Co.'s  Improved  Batter  Color. 

During  the  winter  months  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  use  an  artificial  color  if  you  want  your  but- 
ter to  be  classed  as  "  extra."  To  day  there  is 
scarcely  any  butter  sold  during  the  winter  months 
that  is  not  colored.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  it  is 
colored  with  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved 
Butter  Color,  even  though  there  are  some  eight  or 
nine  other  colors  on  the  market.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  made  comparison  be- 
tween the  various  colors,  as  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color  is  the  only  one  that 
contains  no  sediment  or  mud,  so  that  the  last  drop 
in  the  bottle  is  as  clear  as  the  first.  It  is  also 
much  the  stronger,  and  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  give  a  natural  June  tint 

The  highest  dairy  authorities,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  have  given  written  endorse- 
ments to  the  superiority  of  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.'s  Color,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  drives 
all  other  colors  out  of  the  market. 

Makers  of  export  butter,  who  must  have  a  pure 
and  scientific  color,  will  use  nothing  but  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color, for  this 
is  the  standard  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is 
made  from  ingredients  that  are  in  accordance  with 
the  German  food  laws. 

If  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturer, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co  ,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moff  Itt    Sc.  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO...   Portland,  Or. 


The  Youth's 
Companion 


••• 


'THOSE  who  subscribe  at  once  for  the  1899  volume 
will  receive  the  remaining  issues  of  1898,  including 
the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  Free.  Among 
the  many  famous  contributors  to  these  issues  will  be 


Rudyard  Kipling 
W.  P.  Howells^ 
Lillian  Nordica 


Nov.  10th  issue.  "The  Burning 
of  the  '  Sarah  Sands.'  "  The 

story  of  a  hero. 


Dec.  1st  issue, 
melon  Patch.' 

loving  boys. 


'The  Water- 

A  story  of  fruit- 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


Dec.  22d  issue.  "  Incidents  in  a 
Singer's  I<ife."  An  American 
prima  donna's  trials  and  triumphs. 


T 


HE  volume  for  1899  will  be  the  best  THE  COMPANION  has  ever  published.    Each  of  the  52  weekly  issues  will 
be  full  of  delight  and  inspiration.    Among  more  than  200  capital  stories  to  be  published  during  1899  will  be 


DINNIE  AND  THE  DANS,  a  Serial  of  Irish  Life, 
FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  A  MENAGERIE,  a  Circus  Man's  Tale, 
FOR  LIFE  AND  LIBERTY,  a  Thrilling  Escape  from  Savages, 
AN  INLAND  ARMOR-CLAD,  a  Wide- Awake  Boys'  Invention, 
THE  WOLF  AND  THE  WHEELBARROW,  a  Strange  Animal  Story, 


JANE  BARLOW. 

DAN  RICE. 
H.  M.  STANLEY. 
CHARLES  ADAMS. 
F.  R.  STOCKTON. 


POLICE  SPIES  IN  RUSSIA,  a  Yankee's  Adventure  with  Them, 


POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


The  Companion  EVERY  WEEK  from  now  until  1900  for  $1.75. 


FIFTY-CENT 
CALENDAR  FREE 
TO  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  will  send  811.76  at  once  with  name  and  address,  enclosing  this  slip  or  mentioning 
this  paper,  will  get  The  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
January,  1900,  Including: 
FREE  — All  the  remaining  issues  of  1808,  inclusive  of  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

FREE  — The  exquisite  Companion  Calendar  f»,r  1899,  richer  and  costlier  than  any  of  the  famous  Companion 
Calendars  of  former  years.    Designed  and  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  exclusively  for  The 
Companion.  A  charming  ornament  for  the  home. 
AND  THE  COMPANION  for  the  62  weeks  -  f  1899— a  library  in  itself.  F  176 

Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  Free. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,   -   -   201  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  36,  1898. 


6«H<a>  68J£ 
68*®  67* 
6878<a  68% 


Chicago  Wheat  Future*. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

*vVednesday    ®   

Thursday   67%<m  6%% 

Friday   67*®  66* 

Saturday   67*®  68* 

Monday   67*4®  70* 

Tuesday   69«®   68%   @   

"Holiday 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec. 

  6s  0*d 

  6s   3  d 

  6s  17*d 

  6s  3*d 

  6s  h%& 

  6s  6^d 


March. 

fts  11 VI 

6s  2  d 

6s  OMd 

6s  2\4<1 

68  4  d 

6s  4«d 


Wednesday..  

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  II  25  @1  26* 

Friday   1  24S,®1  23* 

Saturday   I  24*®!  25% 

Monday   1  26%m  27% 

Tuesday   1  26!8<ai  24  % 

Wednesday   1  22*@1  23% 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  further  hardening  in  wheat 
values  since  last  review,  the  advance  being 
more  pronounced  in  England  than  in  the  East- 
ern markets  of  the  United  States  or  in  this 
center.  Speculative  markets  were  quite  ex- 
cited part  of  the  time,  owing  to  political  com- 
plications in  Europe,  but  there  has  been  a 
more  quiet  air  during  the  past  few  days,  al- 
though market  at  the  close  is  in  better  shape 
for  the  selling  and  producing  intorest  than  a 
week  ago.  Liverpool  advanced  about  12%cper 
cental,  a  portion  of  this  being  subsequently- 
lost.  Chicago  futures  recorded  a  gain  of  about 
3%c  per  bushel,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket there  was  a  quotable  improvement  on  ship- 
ping wheat  of  about  2%c  per  cental,  or  50c  per 
ton. 

It  begins  to  look  very  much  as  though  the 
scare  which  prevailed  early  in  the  season  re- 
garding the  enormous  yield  of  wheat  this 
year,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the 
consequent  probability  of  a  weak  and  de- 
pressed market  throughout  the  season,  was 
not  wholly  called  for,  and  that  the  reports  of 
the  bumper  crop  were  considerably  exagger- 
ated in  the  interest  of  buyers.  It  is  certain 
that  the  developments  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  entirely  the  opposite  of  what  was 
anticipated  through  the  predictions  of  the 
pessimists  and  bears.  The  latter  may  at- 
tribute the  active  demand  and  the  hardening 
of  prices  to  the  threatenings  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope, but  this  by  no  means  wholly  accounts 
for  the  improvement  in  prices  and  the  gener- 
ally better  condition  of  the  market.  Such  a 
large  export  demand  immediately  after  the 
European  harvest  does  not  look  as  though  Eu- 
rope had  been  favored  with  a  very  large  yield. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  lately  stated  that  there 
will  be  a  big  shortage  in  Russia.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  current  month  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  reported  at 
11,984,538  bushels,  against  14,227,390  bushels 
for  corresponding  period  last  year.  Receipts 
for  the  same  three  weeks  at  the  principal 
centers  of  the  wheat  section  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies  were  30,592,494 
bushels,  against  23,725,801  bushels  last  year. 
Movement  has  been  comparatively  light  on 
this  coast,  in  this  State  due  to  scarcity  of 
wheat,  but  there  has  been  considerable  activ- 
ity In  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  liberal  outward  movement  from  the 
north  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  at 
least.  Numerous  additions  have  been  re- 
cently made  to  the  engaged  list  carrying 
wheat  from  Portland.  A  few  days  ago  there 
was  not  a  disengaged  ship  on  the  Columbia 
river,  the  last  one  chartered  there  securing 
36s  3d  on  wheat  cargo  to  Europe  with  fifteen 
lay  days,  or  37s  6d  if  thirty  lay  days  are  ex- 
acted. Ships  to  the  number  of  about  forty 
are  chartered  for  Columbia  river  loading, 
about  half  of  the  number  being  on  the  way 
there. 

California  Milling  II  22*@1  27* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  ®  

Oregon  Valley   1  17*@l  22* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  25 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  20 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  15  @1  17* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.27j,@1.22%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.29@1.25. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board.  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.22%@1 .23%  ; 
May  1899,  $1.25®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations  7sll*d@8s0d  7s0d®7s0*d 

Freight  rates   28&<&30s  25®27*s 

Local  market  $1.46*@1.50  ll.20@1.22* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Floor. 

The  market  is  showing  more  firmness,  but 
no  changes  have  been  effected  in  quotable 
values.  Light  demand,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account,  in  connection  with  fairly 
liberal  stocks,  does  not  tend  to  operate  in  favor 
of  sellers.  Neither  has  the  improvement  in 
price  of  milling  wheat  been  thus  far  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  justify  any  special  advance 
In  flour  values. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00@3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65®3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbiDg   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  cereal  on 
local  account,  prices  being  too  high  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  as  compared  with  values  for 
other  grains,  and  new  barley  not  being  yet 
serviceable  for  brewers.  Shippers  are  the 
principal  support  of  the  market  at  present, 
taking  the  best  descriptions  of  feed  barley 
and  cleaning  the  same  before  sending  it  afloat 
for  Europe.  The  screenings  are  sold  to  the 
local  mills  and  this  stock  goes  far  toward  sup- 
plying the  light  local  demand  for  rolled  or 
crushed  barley  for  feeding  purposes.  Several 
vessels  on  the  engaged  list  for  Europe  are 
taking  barley  as  part  cargo,  Oregon  and 
Washington  furnishing  the  same.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  quantity  which  will 
be  forwarded  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son will  prove  heavy,  the  supplies  available 
being  too  limited.  A  little  barley  has  been 
landed  here  from  Nebraska,  as  an  experiment, 
but  it  did  not  prove  up  to  the  standard  on 
this  coast,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  brought 
in  here  to  any  noteworthy  extent. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  20  @1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  17*@1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.25@1.2*%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  I  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  for  Dec,  1898,  feed  $1.23%  was 

asked;  May,  1899,  $  ®  . 

Oats. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  much  the  same 
position  as  noted  a  week  ago.  Demand  was 
very  fair,  oats  being  now  used  more  exten- 
sively for  feed  purposes  than  any  other  cereal 
on  the  list,  owing  to  their  cheapness,  but  re- 
cent heavy  arrivals  have  given  the  market 
much  more  than  was  required  for  immediate 
use  or  than  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  posi- 
tive demand  for  White,  Gray  or  Surprise 
oats.  Dealers  are  stocking  up  ahead  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  naturally  expecting  the 
market  to  be  less  in  their  favor  later  on.  Col- 
ored oats,  suitable  for  seed,  are  bringing  good 
prices,  with  stocks  of  the  same  light. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  @  

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*@1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*@1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian  1  57*@1  65 

Red  1  40  @1  45 

Corn. 

Demand  is  not  active,  and  as  receipts  and 
offerings  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume,  the  mar- 
ket is  lacking  in  firmness.  Supplies  are 
mainly  Eastern  product,  but  receipts  of 
domestic  have  been  lately  on  the  increase. 
Small  Yellow  is  in  lightest  stock,  as  for  some 
time  past.  This  variety  has  not  lately  met 
with  much  inquiry,  owing  to  wheat  being 
cheaper,  but  it  may  soon  again  come  into  more 
general  request. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  12* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  15   ®1  17* 

Eastern  Mixed  1  02*®;  05 

Rye. 

Market  is  moderately  firm,  especially  for 
choice  domestic,  with  little  of  this  sort  offer- 
ing. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat, 
Stocks  are  light  and  firmly  held,  but  de- 
mand is  not  brisk  or  extensive  at  full  current 
rates. 

Good  to  choice  1  75   @1  85 

Silverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

Another  large  shipment  of  Lima  beans  was 
made  outward  by  sea  the  past  week,  the  ship 
Charles  E.  Moody  sailing  for  New  York  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  carrying  6000  sacks.  Business 
on  local  account  was  not  particularly  brisk. 
Pinks  were  offered  freely  from  Sacramento 
river  section  and  sold  at  a  decided  decline, 
with  market  exceedingly  weak  for  defective 
qualities.  Bayos  and  Lady  Washingtons  re- 
mained about  as  favorable  to  buying  interest 
as  previously  quoted.  Stocks  of  most  other 
varieties  were  not  heavy.  Pea  and  Black 
Eye  beans  were  scarce  and  inquired  for. 


1  90 

®2  10 

1  90 

@2  15 

1  60 

®1  75 

1  60 

@1  75 

1  75 

®1  90 

1  60 

@1  75 

1  75 

@1  90 

2  75 

@3  00 

2  50 

@2  75 

3  25 

@3  35 

3  25 

®3  50 

1  80 

®1  90 

2  75 

@3  00 

1  60 

ftt  75 

The  following  report  of  the  Eastern  bean 
market,  coming,  by  mail  is  from  a  New  York 
authority,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of 
60  lbs. : 

The  domestic  trade  seems  to  be  slowly  improv- 
ing, but  is  still  much  below  what  is  usually  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  year;  and  the  export  busi- 
ness docs  not  assume  proportions  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  much  support  to  the  market,  partic- 
ularly for  white  beans.  Tbe  result  has  been  con- 
tinued pressure  to  sell  and  a  steady  downward 
course  to  values.  Tbe  rule  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies which  compels  the  removal  of  all  stock 
from  the  docks  within  four  davs  after  arrival  is 
much  against  the  trade.  It  frequently  causes  un- 
due pressure  to  Und  custom,  and  tends  to  seriously 
depress  the  market.  Marrow  have  worked  down- 
ward rapidly  this  week,  the  decline  being  15c  a 
bushel;  but  at  the  close  there  is  a  more  steady 
feeling  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  for  best  marks  of  new. 
Choice  old  are  held  at  same  price  as  new  by  some 
parties,  but  others  are  willing  to  sell  choice  quality 


at  $1.45.  Scarcely  any  new  Medium  here  and  the 
trade  in  old  is  quiet.  New  Pea  have  come  forward 
slowly  and  the  demand  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
the  stock  sold  up  closely,  the  feeling  being  rather 
firm  at  times.  Old  Pea  have  had  some  jobbing 
business  at  |T.  I7*®1. 20.  A  few  export  orders  for 
new  Red  Kidney  were  filled  at  $1.75@1.77*  f.  o.  b., 
but  it  is  now  easy  to  buy  the  choicest  lots  at  $1.75, 
and  best  old  have  fallen  to  tl.65(Sil.70.  White  Kid- 
ney steadier  and  only  a  few  here.  Turtle  Soup 
practically  gone;  considerable  lots  have  arrived 
from  Mexico,  most  of  which  are  going  to  South 
American  exporters.  Yellow  Eye  slow.  Lima 
held  with  a  little  more  confidence;  quotable  at 
$2  32*<".2.35.  Large  lots  of  both  green  and  Scotch 
peas  have  been  bought  in  the  west  for  export  to 
Europe  and  this  has  made  a  stronger  market, 
which  is  being  reflected  here.  Outside  figures  are 
for  prime  new. 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  cannot  be 
termed  favorable  to  buyers.  Several  car- 
loads of  Eastern  have  been  lately  landed 
here,  owing  to  slim  supplies  of  domestic. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  65  ®1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  45  ®1  55 

Wool. 

More  activity  is  reported  in  Eastern  cen- 
ters, but  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
holders  cutting  values,  being  tired  of  waiting 
and  anxious  to  effect  sales.  The  market  here 
is  showing  scarcely  any  life,  although  there 
has  been  a  little  more  inquiry,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  mills  on  this  coast,  than  for  some 
months  past.  Quotations  are  in  the  main 
without  change,  representing  only  asking 
rates.  The  failure  of  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment  East,  reported  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  not  attributable  to  dullness  in  the 
wool  trade,  but  was  due  to  speculation  in 
Alaska  mines. 

SPRING.. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  18  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  (<i)12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  ®14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  ®12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos  .  9  ®11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Oregon  Valley  16  ®18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  ®U 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  choice  hops, 
the  same  being  inquired  (or  mainly  on  export 
account,  with  bids  up  to  15y,c  for  stock  which 
would  come  up  in  every  respect  to  buyers' 
ideas  of  select.  Off  qualities  were  fairly 
plentiful  and  such  received  very  little  atten- 
tion. Considerable  quantities  of  latter  sort 
may  have  to  be  carried  into  next  year.  That 
there  will  be  many  choice  carried  beyond  the 
mid-winter  holidays  is  not  probable. 
Good  to  choice.  1898  orop   12  @16 

The  hop  market  is  outlined  as  follows  in  a 
New  York  circular  of  recent  date,  the  publish- 
ers being  well  versed  in  hop  matters: 

The  market  has  maintained  a  very  firm  position 
throughout  the  week,  with  some  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest.  Trade  on  the  whole 
has  been  pretty  good,  better  In  fact  than  at  any 
time  since  the  season  opened.  Brewers  have 
evidently  become  satisfied  that  the  situation  has 
inherent  strength,  and  as  their  present  stocks  are 
far  below  what  they  were  a  year  ago  there  is  free 
and  more  general  buying  than  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  past.  Exporters  have  made  further 
considerable  shipments  again  this  week,  and 
would  doubtless  have  made  large  purchases  if  the 
right  kind  of  hops  had  been  available  within  their 
limits  as  to  price.  The  sales  on  both  home  and 
foreign  account  warrant  the  quotation  of  20c  firm 
for  choice  Pacific  coast  9Ss.  and  while  there  have 
been  few  or  no  transactions  in  State  above  19c  very 
choice  stock  would  probably  bring  a  little  more. 
Other  grades  range  downward  about  as  quoted. 
The  inquiries  for  '97  hops  have  also  been  quite 
numerous  and  now  that  the  goods  are  wanted  buy- 
ers find  stocks  smaller  than  they  expected;  gen- 
eral sales  at  10<Sjl2c,  but  for  really  choice  lots  13c 
is  an  inside  figure.  In  the  Interior  of  the  State 
buying  continues  fairly  active,  especially  In  the 
best  sections:  prices  paid  have  been  14®  17c  gener- 
ally, but  we  have  reports  of  even  higher  figures 
offered  for  favorite  growth.  Some  farmers  will  not 
place  any  price  on  their  hops.  The  more  we  see  of 
the  State  crop,  the  more  disappointing  it  appears. 
Thero  has  been  very  heavy  buying  this  week  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  markets  are  strong.  In 
some  Instances  15Kc  has  been  refused.  English 
markets  are  firm  with  advancing  tendency.  While 
the  German  market  has  reacted  a  little  from  the 
recent  extreme  prices  it  is  still  the  highest  point. 
Hay  and  Straw. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  hay  market  since  last  review. 
Demand  proved  slow  at  the  last  quoted  de- 
cline and  market  showed  weakness  through- 
out. Most  dealers  are  fairly  stocked  for  the 
time  being,"  and  do  not  care  to  purchase  much 
beyond  immediate  needs,  having  little  faith 
in  the  future.  Straw  was  not  materially 
lower  for  best  qualities,  but  tendency  on 
common  grades  was  against  sellers. 

Wheat  13  00@18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    12  00®  17  00 

Oat   12  C0®15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@I2  50 

Timothy  10  60®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  13  00(6)16  50 

Straw,  f  bale   50®  75 

HlUatnff*. 

Market  for  Bran  developed  additional 
strength,  with  stocks  light  and  a  fairly  active 
inquiry,  mainly  on  account  of  near-by  dairies. 
Middlings  ruled  steady  but  quiet.  Rolled 
Barley  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers.  Milled 
Corn  was  offered  at  unchanged  figures. 

Bran.  »  ton  15  50®16  50 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50®26  00 

Cornmeal  23  50(5)24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

A  shipment  of  45,308  pounds  (497  sacks) 
Mustard  Seed  went  forward  this  week  per 
sailing  vessel  Charles  E.  Moody  for  New 
York.  This  is  the  first  noteworthy  shipment 
outward  of  this  variety  the  current  season. 
Several  lots  of  Alfalfa  Seed  have  been  re- 
cently forwarded  to  Germany.  Quotable 
values  throughout  show  little  change,  but, 
owing  to  light  trading,  are  not  well  defined. 


Per  lb 

Canary   2*(*2* 

Rape  3  ®3* 

Hemp  I)i»8)« 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6* 

Hags  and  Bagging. 
There  is  little  doing  in  Grain  Bags,  and  lit- 
tle pressure  to  realize.  Owing  to  higher  rates 
ruling  in  Calcutta,  bags  are  almost  certain  to 
command  more  money  in  this  market  the  com- 
ing season  than  they  did  the  season  Just 
closed.  Wool  Sacks  are  slow  at  former  rates. 
In  other  lines  of  bags  trade  is  very  light. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  OOg— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4*@  4\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Honey. 

Stocks  are  very  light,  particularly  for  Ex- 
tracted, and  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
The  ship  Charles  E.  Moody,  sailing  on  Satur- 
day last  for  New  York,  carried  767  cases  Ex- 
tracted, this  clearance  taking  prominent  rank 
among  the  heavy  shipmentsof  honey  from  this 
port. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6y®  7% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6  ®  6* 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9*@10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  decidedly  firm  and  is  likely  to  so 
continue  through  the  balance  of  the  season,  as 
stocks  are  exceedingly  light,  both  here  and  in 
the  interior. 

Fair  to  choice,  ft  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Prices  for  beef  are  ruling  firmer,  with  only 
moderate  stocks  of  choice.  Mutton  market  is 
steady  at  the  last  quoted  advance;  the  de- 
mand is  fair.  Prices  for  hogs  remained  in 
about  same  position  as  last  quoted,  there  be- 
ing a  fairly  good  inquiry  for  packing,  the 
weights  most  preferred  being  from  160  to  200 
pounds. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6*®  -- 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*®  — 

Beef,  3d  quality   4*®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4  @  i\t 

Hogs,  small,  fat   84{®  $% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4   >*  4  . 

Hogs,  feeders   3(«®  3% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4?K®  I 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  @  — 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   7*®  8 

Poultry. 

This  market  continued  in  much  tbe  same 
unsatisfactory  shape  for  sellers  as  during 
preceding  week,  and  for  much  the  same  rea- 
son, viz.,  large  receipts  of  Eastern  poultry. 
Recent  arrivals  of  Eastern  included  consider- 
able young  stock,  which  went  at  compara- 
tively low  figures.  Large  and  fat  bens  sold 
well.  Small  broilers  in  fine  condition  and 
large  fat  ducks  brought  fair  prices.  Most 
other  kinds  of  poultry  moved  slowly  at  low 
figures. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb  18  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  14  ®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  4  00®5  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00® 4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00(8  1  50 

Fryers  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50@4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  0>@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  0096  10 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  25®  l  50 

Goslings,*  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  00®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50® I  75 

Butter. 

The  eagerness  of  retailers  and  jobbers  to 
unload  their  packed  and  held  butter,  owing  to 
good  prospects  for  coming  season,  has  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  mamet  for  fresh 
product,  both  creamery  and  dairy.  First- 
class  fresh  creamery  squares  were  offered  In 
a  wholesale  way  down  to  23VJc.  Dairy  butter 
showing  serious  defects  dragged  at  lower 
prices  than  were  asked  for  choice  packed. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  25  @— 

Creamery  firsts  24  ® — 

Creamery  seconds  23  ®— 

Dairy  select  22  ®23 

Dairy  seconds  18  ®  19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  ®20 

Pickled  Roll  18  6 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  $ 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ( 

Cheese. 

While  the  market  does  not  show  any  ; 
nounced  change  as  regards  quotable  va 
there  is  less  doing  in  domestic  product 
for  some  time  past,  and  an  easier  tone.  Indi- 
cations are  that  lower  prices  will  prevail  in 
the  near  future.   Considerable  cheap  Eastern 
cheese  has  been  landed  here  lately  to  take 
the  place  of  domestic. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11*®— 

California,  good  to  choice  10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @11 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10*®12* 

Kggs. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  were  in  very  light  re- 
ceipt and  higher,  some  of  fancy  quality  going 
to  special  custom  at  an  advance  on  highest 
figure  below  noted.  It  is  likely  that  high 
prices  will  prevail  for  extra  select  for  a  month 
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or  six  weeks  to  come.  Cold  storage  and  East- 
ern continue  in  liberal  stock  and  market  for 
these  is  not  displaying  any  noteworthy  firm- 
ness, although  there  are  some  choice  Eastern 
which  are  selling  to  fair  advantage. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 36  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  slze..32V4@35 

California,  good  to  choice  store  20  ©35 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  18  @23 

Vegetables. 
Onions  are  in  liberal  supply,  as  compared 
with  the  demand.  Oregon  has  begun  for- 
warding. Prices  continued  at  a  low  range. 
Tomatoes  were  in  slim  receipt  and  brought 
good  figures.  Changes  in  values  of  other  veg- 
etables in  season  were  not  numerous  or 
marked. 

Beans,  String,  ft  P>   2®  3 

Beans.  Lima,  *  B)   2®  2tf 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50®  75 

Cucumbers,  Tfr  small  box   35®  50 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,    B>   2H@  3 

Okra,  Green,  f,  box   50®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  fl>   3®  4 

Peas,  Sweet,  f,  sack   — @  — 

Peppers.  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   40®  60 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  f,  large  box.    ..     30®  40 

Tomatoes,  $  large  box   40®  60 

Tomatoes,  $  small  box   25®  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of  ordi- 
nary qualities  of  Burbank  Seedlings,  both 
California  and  Oregon  product,  and  market 
for  this  description  was  weak.  Common  Ore- 
gon went  at  almost  as  low  figures  as  ordinary 
Sacramento  river  stock.  Choice  Burbanks 
were  in  light  receipt  and  were  salable  to  ad- 
vantage.   Sweets  were  in  good  supply. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   60@1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50@1  00 

Early  Rose   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  <»  cental   75®  1  00 

Sweet  Merced  1  00@1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  variety  of  deciduous  fruits  offering  is 
steadily  becoming  reduced  and  will  soon  be 
down  to  mid-winter  proportions.  Peaches 
and  Plums  are  now  practically  out,  aside  from 
a  little  stock  which  has  been  carefully  held 
in  reserve.  Such  is  likely  to  be  offered  in  a 
small  way  for  some  weeks  to  come,  and  to 
command  tolerably  good  prices.  Apples, 
Pears  and  Grapes  now  constitute  the  bulk  of 
supplies.  Apples  take  the  lead  in  point  of 
quantity  offering,  although  stocks  are  not  es- 
pecially heavy,  nor  are  they  likely  to  prove  so, 
at  least  as  regards  supplies  of  choice  to  select, 
at  any  time  during  the  current  season,  as  the 
crop  is  under  the  average.  Quotations  are 
unchanged,  but  market  is  firm  for  choice  to 
fancy  and  weak  for  the  lower  grades.  Pears 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  are  mostly  late  or  win- 
ter varities,  and  few  of  these  are  sufficiently 
ripe  to  prove  attractive  for  immediate  use. 
Winter  Nelis  is  at  present  bringing  about  the 
best  figures  current  on  Pears.  Grapes  are  in 
reduced  supply,  both  table  and  wine  varities, 
but  prices  for  most  table  kinds  are  without 
material  improvement.  Isabellas  were  an  ex- 
ception, these  going  at  a  moderate  advance. 
Wine  Grapes  of  choice  quality  were  in  good 
request  at  advanced  figures.  Japanese  Per- 
simmons put  in  an  appearance,  but  were  not 
actively  sought  after,  it  being  rather  early 
for  this  fruit.  Cantaloupes  brought  good 
prices.  Berries  in  season  made  a  fairly  good 
showing,  prices  fluctuating  very  little  from 
figures  of  previous  week. 

oo@  — 

75®  90 
35®  60 
00®  7  00 
00®  1  50 
40®  65 
40®  60 
40®  75 
80®  1  00 
3Uw  60 


Apples,  fancy,     60-ft.  box   1 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  <$  60-ft.  box  ... 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  60-lb.  box  

Blackberries,  f,  chest   6 

Cantaloupes,     crate   1 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box  

Grapes,  Black, crate  

Grapes,  Cornechon,  f>  crate  

Grapes,  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  $  box  and  crate.. 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  f.  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  ton  20  00@23  00 

Grapes,  Mission,      ton  16  00<a>20  00 

Grapes.  White,  $  ton  12  00@15  00 

Nutmeg  Melon,  $  box   50®  75 

i""-"|s,  other  varieties,  $  large  box   50®  1  00 

vea  immons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box          75®  — 

,      egranates,  $  large  box   1  25®  1  50 

ten  wberrles,  Longworth,  f,  chest          7  00®  9  00 

rplj  s-berries,  Large,  $  chest   2  00®  3  50 

7       hes.     box   50®  1  00 

ID.  O  berries,  $  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Ciut  tleberries,  $  lb   6®  8 

'  Dried  Fruits. 

Not  much  has  been  done  in  the  market  for 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  during  the  week 
under  review.  Peaches  met  with  fair  inquiry, 
but  at  no  better  figures  than  had  been  ruling. 
Nectarines  are  out  of  stock  and  are  no  longer 
quoted.  Pears  are  in  very  fair  supply  and 
market  is  easy  at  previous  range  of  values. 
Pitted  Plums  are  in  more  than  ample  stock 
for  current  requirements  and  market  inclines 
against  sellers,  especially  for  common  quali- 
ties. Some  turned  out  by  Chinese  were  this 
week  sold  from  first  hands  at  3%c.  Figs  are 
in  light  stock,  both  White  and  Black.  Apples 
have  suffered  a  decline  of  about  half  a  cent, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  reported 
light  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
market  may  speedily  recover  from  the  pres- 
ent relapse.  Prunes  are  not  moving  as  rap- 
idly as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  market  in  a 
healthy  state.  Values  are  easier  about  %a 
for  all  grades  except  40-50s,  the  latter  being 
scarce  and  sought  after. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   9  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  10  ®U 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12H@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   6&@  7 

Pigs,  fancy  pressed   8  @ 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  714 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8K 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @13 


Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6%@  7V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5H@  6 

Plums,  pitted   3i4®  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   6%@  7 

50— 60's   bu@  5% 

60— 70's   3W@  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3M 

80— 90's   2%®  3 

90— 100's   2H@— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3%®  3Yt 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @  3a 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4H 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  i% 

Figs,  Black   3V4®  4 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5V4@  6H 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  H4 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
give  the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market  In  the  East: 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  continued 
moderate,  though  several  carloads  which  were  de- 
livered on  old  contracts  were  rejected  and  re-sold. 
Strictly  prime  are  held  steadily  at  7@7Xc  with 
choice  7^@8c;  fancy  would  command  more,  but 
few  if  any  such  here.  Some  lots  show  very  poor 
quality  and  sales  range  down  to  5®6c.  There  is 
considerable  doing  in  futures  and  strictly  prime 
wood-dried  are  quoted  for  November  delivery  at 
7c  and  wire-dried  63£@6?8.  Sun-dried  apples  in 
very  light  receipt  and  held  firmly.  Chops  some- 
what steadier;  prime  heavy  packed  in  barrels 
quoted  at  2@2V4c,  though  a  car  is  offering  at  that 
at  the  close  without  attracting  buyers ;  bags  would 
not  exceed  13£@2c;  stock  for  future  delivery  is 
quoted  at  2%@2Hc  Cores  and  skins  have  had 
more  attraction  and  are  steady  at  l%@2c  for 
strictly  choice,  though  futures  can  be  bought  at 
\%®l%c.  Raspberries  have  weakened  under 
pressure  to  realize  and  lOyjc  difficult  to  exceed 
Blackberries  quiet  and  without  improvement. 
Huckleberries  scarce  and  firm,  and  the  cherries 
also  held  steadily.  California  fruit  generally 
quiet. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @16tf 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  11  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb.  13  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   7  @U 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @9 

Raising. 

No  change  has  been  made  by  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Combination  in  card  rates  since  last 
issue,  but  present  full  figures  are  only  for 
domestic  trade.  European  and  Canadian  or- 
ders are  taken  at  lower  prices,  %c  less  for  2 
and  4-crown  and  %c  less  for  3-crown.  In 
other  words,  the  last  quoted  advance  does 
not  apply  to  export  business.  Slightly  rain- 
damaged  stock  is  being  offered  about  %c  un- 
der standard  grades. 

T.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  10®  — 

Valencia  layers,  f,  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     ft  f>H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  *M@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3K@  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4V4@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3Ji@  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   @  5 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  out  of  cold  storage  are  being 
offered  at  $1.25rg)2.25  per  box,  but  meet  with 
poor  demand.  Lemons  are  held  about  as  last 
quoted,  but  market  cannot  be  termed  firm  at 
full  figures.  Limes  are  again  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   3  00®  4  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   2  00®  3  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  00®  5  50 

Nats. 

Almonds  are  in  light  stock,  but  they  move 
very  slowly  at  extreme  rates  lately  current. 
Walnut  market  is  showing  firmness.  New 
crop  is  now  coming  forward  freely  and  most 
offerings  are  showing  10  to  15  per  cent  faulty 
stock.    Peanut  market  is  quiet. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  14  @15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   7H@  8 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7  @  7K 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  10  @12K 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   @  4S4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  presents  a  firm  tone,  new 
Claret  being  quotable  at  10@12%c  wholesale. 
Many  growers  are  anticipating  still  better 
figures.  The  ship  Charles  E.  Moody,  sailing 
on  Saturday  last,  took  263,202  gallons,  one  of 
the  heaviest  single  shipments  ever  made 
from  this  port.  The  Bulletin  of  this  city  gives 
the  following  statistics  of  the  outward  move- 
ment from  San  Francisco. 

The  exports  of  California  wine  from  San 
Francisco  by  sea  in  September  and  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 
For       Jan.  1  to 
Sept.       Sept.  30. 

Eastern,  gallons  312,520  2,779,835 

Foreign,  gallons   86,635  771,666 

Totals  399,155  3,551,501 

Also  to  foreign  markets  524  cases  in  Sep- 
tempber  and  6391  cases  for  the  nine  months. 
Adding  the  cases,  the  shipments  last  month 
were  equal  to  400,465  gallons,  valued  at 
$141,189,  against  407,833  gallons  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  valued  at  $138,740.  For  the 
nine  months  the  comparsion  is  as  follows: 

Gallons. 

1897  3,565,951 

1898    3,564,975 

The  evenness  of  the  trade  is  quite  remark- 
able. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  comparison 
can  be  made  with  the  overland  trade,  as  the 
railway  officials,  after  reporting  5,015,800  gal- 
lons for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  de- 
clined to  give  out  further  statements.  It  is 
hoped  that  individual  shippers  will  report  the 
quantity  sent  forward  by  rail  to  the  press. 


Qur  Leading  Farmers 

SAY  THE  COLUMBIAN  GANG  PLOW  IS  ALL  RIGHT. 

PERHIT  US  TO  ADD  :  :  : 

That  this  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  them  through 
actual  trial  of  the  plow  iu  the  field.       :       :       :       :  : 

'<>0<><><><><><K><><><><><^ 


t  tits 


OLIVER'S  NEW  COLUMBIAN  GANG  PLOW. 


)0-CH>0-0-0<><><>0-000<><><^  ooooooj 

1  The  COLUMBIAN 

►     Is  no  longer  an  experiment.    Two  years  of  hard,  practical  service  on  California 
y  farms  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  It  is  the  best  two-gang 

plow  ever  placed  on  this  market. 

:  :  :  The  Best  Iron  and  Steel  :  :  : 

Are  used  In  Its  manufacture,  making  it  the  strongest  and  most  durable  gang 

plow  to  be  had. 

The  COLUMBIAN 

|     Saves  Time,  Labor  and  Honey. 

♦  It  will  do  more  work  with  less  horses,  and  do  It  better  than  any  other  wheel 
+  plow  in  California. 

|    The  COLUMBIAN 

2  Is  perfectly  balanced,  runs  light,  works  splendidly  and  with  marvelous  ease  to 

♦  man  and  team. 


>Jt      %3t      <Jt      v*  %H 


SEND  TO  US  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

13    &    15    MAIN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,    ::::::  CALIFORNIA. 
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Forest  Reservation  and 
Preservation. 


Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Carter,  the  United 
States  Receiver  for  the  Shasta  Land 
District,  recently  talked  to  a  Call  in- 
terviewer concerning  timber  reserva- 
tion and  preservation  in  his  district. 

Wasteful  Lumbering. — "  My  land  dis- 
trict," said  Mr.  Carter,  "covers  the 
whole  of  Shasta  county,  as  well  as 
portions  of  Siskiyou,  Trinity,  Modoc, 
Lassen  and  Tehama.  It  includes  most 
of  the  pine  belt  around  Mount  Shasta, 
where  there  are  vast  areas  covered 
with  magnificent  sugar  and  yellow 
pines.  Yet  if  forest  destruction  goes 
on  at  the  present  rate  the  whole 
area  will  be  devastated  in  less  than 
forty  years.  With  modern  appliances 
and  the  milling  machinery  now  in  use 
the  lumber  is  cleared  off  at  a  terrific 
rate.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  waste.  Only  the  best  is  taken  and 
the  worst  is  left  behind.  I  met  a 
lumberman  from  the  East  the  other 
day,  and  he  was  simply  astounded  at 
the  way  our  forests  are  being  taken 
up.  In  the  Eastern  States  they  use 
every  particle  of  wood  for  one  purpose 
or  another.  Here  they  only  take  the 
best  of  the  tree,  the  lower  portion, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  rot  on  the 
ground." 

A  Fire  Patrol. — Mr.  Carter  thinks 
that  much  good  might  be  accomplished 
if  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
could  agree  upon  a  common  ground  of 
action.  "The  establishment  of  an 
efficient  fire  patrol,"  he  remarks, 
"would  in  itself  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  is  already  an  indictable  of- 
fense to  start  a  forest  fire,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  supervision,  convictions 
cannot  be  secured.  Then  the  State 
might  establish  nurseries  on  some  of 
the  vacant  land  it  owns,  where  experi- 
ments could  be  made  with  all  kinds  of 
exotic  trees  to  ascertain  which  were 
most  suitable  for  propagation  Ln  this 
climate.  Also  steps  could  be  taken  to 
check  waste,  and  to  prevent  the  de 
struction  of  trees  under  a  certain  size. 
Land  which  has  already  been  de- 
vastated could  he  repanted  with  the 
kind  of  timber  most  suitable  to  the 
locality,  and  where  the  young  pines 
are  coming  up  naturally  they  should  be 
thinned  out.  so  as  to  insure  an  even 
crop  of  timber.  Measures  of  this  kind 
are  necessary,  if  only  to  preserve  the 
rivers  of  the  State.  Owing  to  the  fell- 
ing of  the  timber  and  the  frequent  bush 
fires  much  of  the  rainfall  fails  to  reach 
the  rivers,  and  I  know  of  many  springs 
is  Shasta  county  which  have  dried  up 
from  this  cause. 

Northern  Reservations  Wanted. — It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  although  the 
Federal  Government  has  reserved 
large  areas  of  land  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  for  forest  purposes, 
not  a  single  acre  has  been  protected 
north  of  San  Francisco.  J.  M.  Gleaves, 
the  United  States  Surveyor  General 
in  this  city,  furnishes  the  following  list 
of  Federal  timber  reservations  in  Cali- 
fornia, all  of  which  it  will  be  noted, 
are  south  of  San  Francisco:  San  Gab- 
riel, 573,048  acres;  Sierra  Forest, 
4,079,360  acres;  San  Bernardino,  731,- 
176  acres.  Arabuco  Canyon,  49,760 
acres;  San  Jacinto 664,678  acres;  Stan- 
islaus, 705,340  acres;  Pine  Moun- 
tain, 1,735,083  acres.  The  total  area 
thus  reserved  is  no  less  than  8,538,445 
acres. 

"What  we  want,"  insists  Mr.  Car 
ter,  "is  to  get  some  of  the  rich  timber 
lands  in  my  district  reserved.  We  have 
to  deal  with  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  forest 
reservation.  That  is  if  steps  are  taken 
in  time.  We  hope  soon  to  get  a  forest 
reservation  proclaimed  in  Lassen 
county,  and  also  one  in  Siskiyou." 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  puriflers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  tw  o  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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OF  THE                     T    1      1^4-^1      I      I  POEMS  IN 

seacoast          In nffi  '«i  ir  ■Ir  IWiJIr  THE  WORLD 

A  scries  of  thrilling      Clofe -fignge  Studies  of  Contemporaries  The  poems  in  this  se- 

articles  of  little-known  J  <  _..iTu     j_i  ,', 

phases  of  life  along  the        Is  the  title  of  a  weekly  page  that  displays  at  a  '  es  wlU  be  adml™>]y 

Atlantic  coast.  \    •.    •.        glance  the  panorama  of  people  prominently  before  illustrated,  and,  wher- 

the  public — portraits  and  paragraphs  that  tell  the  ever  possible,  there  will 

The  Lt  gilts        week's  history  among  the  notables.   •.     •.     •.    %  be  given  a  sketch  of  the 

Along  the  Shore  life  o{  the      t  with  a 

will  describe  the  won-                                       Jjt  .,       .  ' 

drous  changes  in  light-        mmn  lt>            „      „        .„     .  portrait,  and  the  story 

ing  and  of  the  perfect        rUrULAK            The  Post  will  give,  in  the  of  how  each  poem  came 

system  by  which  our        BIOCRAPHIES    c"»[se  of  the  year,  thousands  to  be  written.  The 

Government    takes         ...                      of  brief  biographies,  and  poems  will  be  selected, 

charge  of  the  thousand        sketch*  of  its  writers  and  authors    illustrated  ^  f        h  standpoint 

and  more   lighthouses       wherever  poss.ble  with  photograph.c  portraits.  "f  the Lira  H terary 

of  the  nation.  •.    \  man  or  woraan_  but  for 

H—  When  the  Fisher  Fleet  Goes  Out  to  Sea.    The  thrilling  dangers  their  appeal  to  lovers  of 

of  a  class  seldom  heard  of — the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  in  their  daily  lives,  sentiment.     They  will 

their  hardships  and  sufferings.         *.    \    \    \    \    •.    \    •.    •.    •.    •.    •.  be  poems  of  the  emo- 

Ul—With  the  Life- Savers  Along  the  Coast  will  tell  of  the  every-  Hon*— those   that  ap- 

day  lives  of  those  brave  men  who  dare  death  and  darkness  in  their  angriest  peal  to  the  heart ;  poems 

forms — showing  the  workings  of  a  system  that  saves  thousands  of  lives  yearly.  that  tell  a  story — those 

^  that  are  filled  with  hu- 

man  interest.    They  be- 

IV —  The  Men  Who  Wreck  Ships.    It  is  popularly  supposed  that  wreck-  long  to  what  may  be 

ers  no  longer  exist ;  this  article  will  tell  of  well-organized  bands  of  wreckers  called  the  "  pockctbook 

who  lure  on  to  rocks,  by  means  of  false  signals,  rich  vessels  for  the  sake  of       school  of  poetry"  

their  treasures.    •.     •.    •.    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :  those  poems  one 

V —  Perils  of  the  Smuggler's  Life.  The  risks  that  are  taken  nightly  cuts  from  a  newspaper 
to  circumvent  the  Customs  officials — a  business  that  is  much  larger  to-day  and  carries  in  the 
than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  \    •.    \    \    \    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :  pocketbook    till  they 

The  illustrations  in  this  series  will  be  the  most  striking  that  have  ever  are  worn    through  at 

appeared  in  the  Post.     :    \    \    \    \    \    \    \    \    •.    \    \    •.    \    •.  the  creases.    \    \  •, 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  WILL 
BE  MAILED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  FROM 
NOW  TO  JANUARY  i,  1899,  ON  RE- 
CEIPT OF  ONLY  TEN  CENTS  •.  •.  •.  \ 
The  Regular  Subscription  Price  is  $2.50  Per  Year 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPAN  Y.  PH  ILADELPHIA 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship ;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Workj  ] 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. ' 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 


ST 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Hrst-clas8  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  ottered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoelpt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agentf ,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


8"  JCHSrT 

'  SHOE. 
SEPAIBINGOUTFIT  H'Z 

Boor.  5-OC  *MORulHW»3cr»'»'NC  I 

PRICE,:»2.BO.  PRICE,  »1.50. 

HOO KER   «fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

I  in  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  <fc  CO. 

UHMirhirinftt..  CHirtKO.  III. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    w.    JACKSON    «*  CO. 
Bole  Agenta.     -      -      No.  386  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  620  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteins, 
winnerB  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cai.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEKS K  YS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAiWS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLIAM  N ILKS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  Slate  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOUS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


Poultry  as  Insect  Destroyers. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  BELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

♦     F  rt  IN  C  -V     POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Mau'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  SUCCESS 

depends  Upon  tin- following  named  essen- 
tials— proper  distribution  of  heat  and 
moisture  and  perfect  regulation  and 
Beats    '  If!      vcntllfttlnn.     These  points  attain  per- 
lM      faction  in  the 

....   ^PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Add  to  these  points  superior  const  ruction  and  finish  and 
you  have  a  perfect  machine.  They  deal  only  in  high  percentages  of 
,  hatch,  fclzcs  from  50  to  850  eggs.  Prices  $10.  up. 
T "  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theTJ.  S.  Catalogue  free, 
t  ill  u  ma  Incubator  Co.,  Box    41,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


■ypA 


^MERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

i^rfftfWhk.TRADE  MARKS. 


v>.T,^i:Miiif,M;i:t.y;rT,.^ 

"patents; 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.330  MARKETS! 


A  Great  Mistake 


it  would  be  to  purchase  an  Incu- 
bator or  Brooder   without  first 
getting  a  copy  of  our  148-page 
catalogue.      It  costs  6c.  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
ipoultry  information  it  contains, 
™*to  say  nothing  of  the  pointersit 
trives  yu      semi  for  it  at  once. 
DES  MOliNES  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  540.  Des  Moines,  la. 


i  jPf.^sJIjifll 


Trade 
Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  liroe.  .cuemiste.Un-  1 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  i 
have  a  remedy  tbat  quicsly  , 
cures  the  xnoet  obstinate  . 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  cuarantee.  Price,  ' 
Sz.OO.  Valuable  Information  1 
and  full  particula 


PJTC  Permanently  Cured.    No  tits  or  nei 
10  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  K  line's  Gr 


There  is  one  valuable  advantage  in 
the  keeping  of  poultry  on  the  farm  that 
is  usually  overlooked,  according  to  the 
Lewiston  Journal,  and  that  is  the  vast 
number  of  insects  destroyed  by  poul- 
try. If  every  insect  caught  by  a  hen 
in  one  day  could  be  counted,  and  an  es- 
timate made  for  the  number  of  insects 
eaten  by  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens,  it 
would  be  shown  that  hens  are  more 
useful  in  that  respect  than  may  be  sup- 
posed. When  busily  at  work  scratch- 
ing, the  hen  secures  many  grubs  and 
worms,  while  the  larvae  of  insects  also 
assist  in  providing  them  with  food.  A 
flock  of  turkeys  will  search  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  field  for  insects;  and  as 
a  turkey  can  consume  a  large  amount 
of  food,  it  will  find  it  if  it  can  be  had. 
They  will  clear  a  tobacco  field  of  the 
green  worms  more  thoroughly  than  can 
any  number  of  persons  that  may  at- 
tempt such  a  disagreeable  job.  The 
active  guinea  is  ever  on  the  search 
over  the  fields  for  insects.  It  does  not 
scratch,  but  every  blade  of  grass  is 
looked  over,  and  it  rarely  comes  up  to 
the  barnyard  to  seek  food.  Its  in- 
dustry prompts  it  to  secure  its  own 
food,  and  in  so  doing  hundreds  of  in- 
sects are  destroyed.  The  ravenous 
duck,  whose  appetite  seems  never  sat- 
isfied, will  attempt  to  seek  enough  in 
the  field,  and  it  captures  not  only  in- 
sects, but  the  field  mouse  and  small 
reptiles,  also  lizards,  toads  and  the 
little  garter  snakes  will  be  eaten  by 
ducks  and  geese  if  other  food  is  not 
plentiful;  but  if  insects  abound  they 
will  be  content  with  eating  them  in 
preference  to  anything  else.  The 
goose  also  is  an  excellent  forager  and 
does  good  service. 

If  we  will  but  consider  that  the  work 
of  poultry  in  the  fields  is  from  early 
morn  until  sunset,  and  that  this  work 
continues  throughout  the  whole  season, 
the  number  of  insects  destroyed  will 
appear  too  great  for  estimation,  and 
this  valuable  service  on  the  part  of 
poultry  should  be  counted  in  with  the 
profits  in  their  favor,  for,  while  killing 
off  the  insects,  they  are  not  only  sav- 
ing the  crops,  but  also  reducing  the 
cost  of  their  own  subsistence  as  well  as 
keeping  in  better  health  and  condition 
than  under  any  other  method  that  can 
be  devised  for  them.  So  give  the  hen 
and  other  fowls  all  the  liberty  possible, 
for  if  they  do  occasionally  damage  a 
plant  or  two  it  will  be  but  a  small 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
conferred. 


DISSTON'S 


flajric  Vegetable  Patch. 


nervousness 

after  1st  day  's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FKblS  *2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  »31  Arch  St.,  Phllad'ia,  Pa. 


A  hot  water  geyser,  according  to  the 
Scientific  American,  in  the  upper  geyser 
basin  of  Yellowstone  Park,  has  been 
turned  to  practical  use  by  building  a 
hothouse  over  it,  thereby  enabling  sev- 
eral crops  to  be  raised  yearly,  where 
otherwise  such  a  thing  would  be  im- 
possible, because  of  the  almost  daily 
hosts  in  this  region.  The  structure 
was  built  by  W.  P.  Howe.  It  is  roughly 
made  and  is  25x50  feet.  A  stream  of 
hot  water  flows  from  a  5-inch  hole  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  building,  pass- 
ing out  the  other  end.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  lacks  only  8°  of  the 
boiling  point,  and  the  house  is  kept  at 
a  tropical  heat  constantly. 

The  rich  soil,  the  sun's  light  and  the 
condensation  of  steam  from  the  hot 
water  make  an  ideal  combination  for 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  Lettuce,  it 
is  said,  comes  up  from  the  dry  seed  in 
two  days,  and  good-sized  heads  of  let- 
tuce were  gathered  in  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  days  after  planting.  In 
twenty-eight  days  a  head  of  lettuce 
measured  22  inches  across,  and  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  would  even 
break  down  the  larger  leaves  with  the 
weight  of  water  upon  them.  Cucumber 
vines  grow  from  25  to  35  feet  in  length 
in  less  than  sixty  days,  without  being 
watered,  except  for  the  moisture  in  the 
air.  On  some  of  the  cucumber  vines 
five  full-sized  cucumbers  were  gathered 
from  a  single  joint.  Three  pails  of 
water  have  been  sufficient  for  watering 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  on  even 
the  hottest  day. 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WIIiI.  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEBSTER  2  1-2  HORSE-POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


2V4  H.  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine  made.  It  re- 
quires no  engineer.  All  expense  stops  when  engine  stops.  Ready  on 
five  minutes'  notice.  No  Ashes,  Smoke  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left 
alone,  while  running,  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running  Pumps, 
Printing  Presses,  Blowers,  Grinding  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  Machin- 
ery of  all  kinds— in  fact,  for  general  farm  and  other  purposes.  Send 
for  Special  Catalogue  and  Prices— Mailed  Free. 

GEM    STEEL  U/INDmiLL 

With  Ball  Bearing  Bed  Plate  and  D.vided  Boxes. 
Truly  a  Gem  worth  its  weight  in  gold.   It  combines 
Beauty,  Strength  and  Simplicity.   Governs  itself 
perfectly.    It  is  the  best  on  earth.     The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron, 
our  GEM  windmills  is  warranted. 
If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 
We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps 
for  Hand  and  Windmill,  Pumps  for 
Gas  or  Steam  Engines,  Electric  Motors,  Spraying 
Pumps,  Triplex  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Rotary 
Pumps,  Wine  Pumps  and  many  others.  Also 
Tanks,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
5\  Hose  and  Fixtures,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
We  have  the  GEM  with  Graphite  Boxes, never 
requiring  oiling.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  is  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  313-314  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

BLAl  K  Lhli     ,  the 

PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Roal.  M'e'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TPIIIMPH  CTPPI     PANfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  mccl  kaiwc  we  wiu  f *r  a  short  tlme  deliyer  at  youi; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  39x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


|P"THEY  CAN'T  BE  BEAT." 

Hralltheniiii.prMiis  l«-s.s,  I  rials  m  l  .■•mmi-i ilions  with  the  many  rr 


At  any  rat©  they  hnve' 
never  suffered  defeat  i 

losts,  trlnls  ati.l  competitions  with  the  many  machine*  of  the  same  clasi 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

stand  for  the  hijjhfst  value  known  to  the  inenhator  art.     It  takes  a  hook  of  TJH  p.itfes  to  tell  all 
ahout  them  and  our  larjfe  pore-bred  poultry  plant,  poultry  supplies,  etr.     Bent  on  receipt  of  ^ 
10c  in  "  ' 


them  and  our  lartre  pure-l.n  .t  pmilt ry  plant ,  poult rv  supplies,  etc.     beut  ou  receipt  o 

stamps.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  B  91,  Quincy,  III. 


KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  unimal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  out*  clean,  no 
emailing  or  brulelng.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BROB1ITS,  Cochranvllle,  Pa. 


NEWTON'S 

IiATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  K" 


"HATCH"  Pruning:  Saw. 

THE    BEST   IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elegant  Sewing 
ff  Machines^Zl 

best.  Atfucti'.'y  prices.  Warranted 
10 yearn;  nil  attachments  for  fancy 

work.  No  money  In  advance. 
FREE  HO  ilny  trial.   Tin-  Begin* 

.4;™A»,  »19 '.j  to  $21.10;  regular  price, 
|60  to  tloo.  The  Handsome,  Durable 
A  rgvlcs,  »16.50  to  110.50;  regular  price, 
$40  to  $10.    The  Simgtr  MntlcU,  18.25. 

Semi  for  large  catalogue  before  you 
buy,  anil  lave  money.  Address 

E.  B.  Ely  Mfg.  Co.,  391  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


IMPROVED 
FRESNO 
SCRAPER. 

Weight,  300  Lbs. 
5-Foot. 


NEW 

STOCK. 
NEW 
PRICES. 

Hooker 

«  CO., 
16  and  18 
Drnmm  St., 

San 

Francisco. 


I  /V\PROVE  D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Lcandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

An  Appeal  for  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

To  All  Members  of  tlie  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry in  California :  As  a  member  of 
Highland  Grange,  as  a  student  of  Stan- 
ford University,  as  a  member  of  the 
Stanford  Tax  Exemption  Club  and  as  a 
citizen  of  California  I  wish  to  ask  your 
co-operation  in  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns our  common  welfare  and  the  in- 
terests of  education,  viz.,  the  matter 
of  exempting  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity from  taxation.  There  is  a 
strong  movement  on  foot  to  accomplish 
this,  and  if  the  Granges  of  the  State 
will  take  the  matter  up  and  support 
the  proposition  as  Tulare  Grange  has 
already  done  they  will  do  an  inestima- 
ble amount  of  good  in  a  thoroughly 
worthy  cause. 

Founded  on  the  principle  that  a  gen- 
erous education  is  the  birthright  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  America,  Stan- 
ford University  has  probably  done  as 
much  if  not  more  for  California  as  has 
any  other  institution  in  the  State.  It 
has  brought  to  California  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  faculty  some  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  our  country,  and  through 
them  has  assisted  in  bringing  California 
to  the  front  in  matters  pertaining  to 
education.  It  has  attracted  some  of 
the  brightest  young  men  of  the  East, 
who  have  come  first  to  be  students  in 
the  University  and  afterwards  citizens 
of  the  State.  It  has  furnished  a  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry  which  has  done  much 
to  make  our  University  of  California 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  State  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  It  has  so  in- 
creased interest  in  higher  education  in 
the  State  as  to  be  the  means  of  giving 
a  college  education  to  a  vast  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  would  most 
probably  never  have  received  it  without 
this  stimulus.  It  has  done  all  of  these 
things  and  very  many  more  which  space 
will  not  permit  of  enumeration,  but 
which  will  occur  to  any  thinking  man  or 
woman,  without  one  cent's  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  And  in  return  it 
has  received  the  gratitude  of  the  State 
in  the  shape  of  annual  taxes  to  the 
probable  amount  of  some  $50,000. 

An  examination  of  the  laws  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  four  States  in 
which  such  an  institution  as  Stanford 
University  would  not  be  exempted  from 
all  contributions  to  the  revenue  of  the 
States,  and  those  States  have  no  such 
institution.  This  fact  alone  brings 
home  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  the 
justice  of  the  claim  that  Stanford  Uni- 
versity should  be  freed  from  this  drain 
to  its  resources.  But  leaving  the  jus- 
tice of  the  proposition  to  your  own 
minds,  I  will  point  out  briefly  what 
property  it  is  desired  should  be  ex- 
empted and  what  you  can  do  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  that  result : 

First — It  is  desired  that  the  Univer- 
sity buildings,  furnishings,  the  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  buildings  at  Palo  Alto, 
and  the  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  institution,  should  not  be  taxed. 
It  is  not  the  wish  to  exempt  the 
ranches  at  Vina  and  Gridley,  which  to- 
gether comprise  some  75,000  acres. 

Second — You  can  aid  it  by  passing 
strong  resolutions  in  your  Grange 
favoring  such  exemption,  as  Tulare 
Grange  and,  I  think,  the  State  Grange 
have  already  done. 

Third — You  can  ask  your  local  and 
county  papers  to  publish  such  resolu- 
tions and  otherwise  give  them  all  pos- 
sible publicity. 

Fourth — You  can  send  a  copy  of  such 
resolutions  to  the  Stanford  University 
Tax  Exemption  Club,  P.  O.  Stanford 
University,  California. 

Fifth — You  can  forward  copies  of  the 
resolutions  to  all  candidates  for  the 
Legislature. 

Sixth — You  can  do  this  at  once,  for 
upon  immediate  action  depends  the 
value  of  all  that  is  done. 

Any  action  that  you  may  take  in  this 
matter,  both  as  individual  Patrons  and 
as  members  of  subordinate  or  Pomona 
Granges,  will  show  that  the  members 
of  our  Order  are  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  their  State. 
And  when  there  comes  up  at  the  next 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

Tain-Ki/ler 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


session  of  the  Legislature  the  matter 
of  submitting  to  the  people  of  the  State 
for  final  action  two  years  hence  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  make 
exemption  of  Stanford  University  pos- 
sible, the  law  makers  of  the  State  will 
know  that  they  will  have  the  grangers 
of  the  State  to  please  by  favorable  ac- 
tion. Frank  Adams,  Member  of 
Highland  Grange  No.  303,  P.  of  H. 
Palo  Alto,  Oct.  18,  1898. 


Sonoma  Pomona  Orange. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  states 
that  at  the  quarterly  session  of  Po- 
mona Grange  held  in  that  city  the  de- 
gree of  Pomona  was  conferred  upon 
Mrs.  C.  Pool,  Fred  L.  Wright  and 
Miss  Era  Kneale.  Resolutions  were 
offered  urging  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads  by  the  Government 
and  proposing  the  election  of  federal 
judges  by  the  people  for  a  term. 

The  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  W.  D 
Houx,  Two  Rock,  Master;  H.  Johnson, 
Petaluma,  Overseer;  S.  T.  Coulter, 
Santa  Rosa,  Lecturer;  John  Strong, 
Bennett  Valley,  Steward;  James 
Moran,  Sebastopol,  Ass't  Steward; 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Grover,  Petaluma,  Chap- 
lain; G.  N.  Whittaker,  Bennett  Valley, 
Treasurer;  M.  B.  Mac,  Santa  Rosa, 
Sec'y;  Geo.  Conners,  Santa  Rosa,  Gate- 
keeper; Miss  Mamie  Kelsey,  Pomona; 
Mrs.  C.  Pool,  Flora;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Mac, 
Ceres;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Houx,  Lady  Ass't 
Steward;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Winans,  Organist. 

San  Jose  Orange. 

At  a  well-attended  meeting  the 
Grange  discussed  the  fruit  market  and 
crops.  It  was  decided  that  at  the  next 
meeting  there  will  be  a  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  education  in  the  public 
schools  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  merit  in  the  criticism  of  many 
farmers  who  assert  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  these  times  to  educate 
children  away  from  the  idea  of  manual 
labor. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  »l!l.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
SI9.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  SU-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co  ,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
have  long  been  manufacturing  these  Petaluma 
machines  and  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  are 
esteemed  most  highly  where  they  are  best  known. 
They  lay  claim  to  superiority  of  material,  con- 
struction and  results,  and  are  prepared  to  show 
dates  to  back  up  their  claims  that  they  are  the 
oldest  manufacturers  of  successful  hot  air  ma- 
chines. They  use  redwood  in  building  these  ma- 
chines. They  publish  a  catalogue  which  i  hey  mail 
free  to  all  inquirers,  an  examination  of  which  will 
show  prospective  buyers  that  they  can  save  them 
several  dollars  freight  bill  by  their  system,  which 
is  to  prepay  freight  at  the  prices  quoted  on  their 
machines  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


Mk.  Alfred  Austin,  Lord  Tennyson's  succes- 
sor in  the  laureateshipof  England,  will  contribute 
to  the  next  volume  of  The  Youth's  Companion 
a  poem  based  on  an  extremely  dramatic  and  pic- 
turesque legend,  which  is  singularly  suited  for 
recitation.  The  story  itself  is  full  of  interest  and 
color,  and  the  metre  is  so  fluent  that  even  a  child 
can  recite  the  verses  with  ease  and  effect. 


Young  Married  Man,  Competent  and  Expe- 
rienced, wants  position  to  take  charge  of  fruit 
ranch;  wife  to  help  cook,  if  necessary;  best  of  ref- 
erences furnished.  Address  "  Reliable,"  Pacific 
Rural  Press  office,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Switzerland  they  have  begun  mak- 
ing phonographic  clocks  and  watches. 
By  merely  pressing  the  button  of  the 
new  timepiece,  it  pronounces  the  hour 
distinctly.  The  alarms  call  to  the 
sleeper  :  "  Six  o'clock  ;  get  up."  There 
are  some  which  even  add  the  words  : 
"  Now,  don't  go  to  sleep  again."  The 
form  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  buyer, 
and  make  the  warning  more  or  less 
emphatic.  The  maker  introduces  into 
clocks  and  watches  little  slabs  of  vul- 
canized rubber,  on  which  the  desired 
words  are  traced  in  grooves  correspond- 
ing to  the  hours  and  fractions  of 
hours. 


How  Relief  Came, 

From  Cole  County  Democrat,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

When  la  grippe  visited  this  section,  about 
seven  years  ago,  Herman  H.  Eveler,  of  811 
W.  Main  St.,  Jefferson,  Mo.,  was  one  of  the 
victims,  and  has  since  been  troubled  with  the 
after-effects  of  the  disease.  He  is  a  well  known 
contractor  and  builder,  a  business  requiring 
much  mental  and  physical  work.  A  year  ago 
his  health  began  to  fail  and  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  work.  That  he  lives  to-day  is  al- 
most a  miracle.    He  says : 

"I  was  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath, 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  a  general  debility. 
My  back  also  pained  me  severely. 

"I  tried  one  doctor  after  another  and 
numerous  remedies  suggested  by  my  friends, 
but  without  apparent  benefit,  and  began  to 
give  up  hope. 
Then  I  saw  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink 
Fills  for  Pale 
People  extolled 
in  a  St.  Louis 
paper,  and,  after 
investigation,  de- 
cided  to  give 
them  a  trial. 

"After  using 
the  first  box,  I 
felt  wonderfully 
relieved,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the 
A  Contractor's  Difficulty.    pins  were  putting 
me  on  the  road  to  recovery.    I  bought  two 
more  boxes  and  continued  taking  them. 

"After  taking  four  boxes  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  I  am  restored  to 
good  health.  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  and,  hav- 
ing the  will  and  energy  of  my  former  days  re- 
turned, I  am  capable  of  transacting  my  busi- 
ness with  increased  ambition. 

"Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  a  wonderful  medicine,  and  any  one  that  is 
afflicted  with  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  nervous  prostration  and  general 
debility,  will  find  that  these  pills  are  the 
specific.  Hekman  H.  Evelek." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary 
Public,  this  24th  day  of  March,  1897. 

Adah  Poutszong,  Xotary  PuWic. 
Mr.  Eveler  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry 
regarding  this  if  stamp  is  enclosed. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  cure  people  trou- 
bled with  the  after-effects  of  the  grippe  be- 
cause they  act  directly  on  the  impure  blood. 
They  are  also  a  specific  for  chronic  erysipelas, 
catarrh,  rheumatism  and  all  diseases  due  to 
impure  or  impoverished  blood. 


"HELLISH  CONTRIVANCES" 

1r  what  an  Indianapolis  editor  calls  barbed  wire 
fences.  They  are  not  cheap,  effective,  durable  nor 
humane.   Buy  the  epitome  ol'thrae  virtues. 
Page  Woven  Wire FenceCo., Adrian,  Mich. 


W.&P. 


ROOF  PAINTS. 


Plastic  Slate. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

DESTROY  YELLOW  JACKETS^ 

A  Sure,  Simple  and  Cheap  Way  to  Exterminate 
"Yellow  Jackets"  without  Poison  or  Fire. 

Convenient  and  satisfactory  in  every  Instance 
Pull  particulars  and  instructions  sent  to  any  ad 
dress  upon  receipt  of  1 I. 

CHAS.  G.  AMMON.  China  Flat,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


mmmnnp 

Many  people  are  skeptical  regard- 
ing testimonials.    We  offer 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  In  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 

SISLISISLMJLSULSLSLSUISJIJ 


Laxton's  Noble. 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble  "  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all;  berries 
are  very  tlrm.  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young',  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co  ,  Cal. 


That 
represents  the 
lutxir  -., , ,  ,l  |n 

I.  i  ,!  ,, 
in...  I.ii.,  wJlb 
trim-line  Iced 
table  over  the 
old  style  plnln  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALl 

OHIO, 

FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  ANol 
,  FODDER  SHREDDERS  ' 

t  ore  (ho  -  r,.„L.,.,  ni„»t  diiriihle,  Inreent  enpa. 
I  t  Vi  n,"<  nl,u'»  made.  This  new  Traveling  Feed 
■  la  Me  remove,  every  element  or  dancer  rronW 

(feeding-.  Iso  danger  to  llnKwrs,  hand»  and  arms  J 
Capaelty— lust  as  much  as  you  can  get 
j  to  the  machine.   %Vill  elevate  the  feed 
I  tn  any  heieht.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 

|  book  N*fcW'mtw>3  '^«.(     lBc  o^,, 
THE  SILVER  MFG  CO.  -  /  Agents, 
Salem,  Ohio.      /\>  flOOker  4  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 

San  Francisco. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  recortl  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0UHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  *.2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES5, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


Fainting. 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  ElectripJ 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaypg 
933  MARKET  STREET,! 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DER  HAULER,  Prtl't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnait.oc. 
Assay,  |25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying-.  150.  Established  1804  Send  for  Circular. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin** 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co  .  Elgin.  111. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

S>  Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,    I  . 

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc. 

J*  j*  SENT   TO   OUR  SUBSCRIBERS   FREE.  J*  J* 

 I    To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  before 

'  Jan.  1st,  '99,  the  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  & 


To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. ... 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden.  . 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

I  .—The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 
square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety :  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
eaoh  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
that  date.  The  m  ap,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 


Views  of  the  Press  on  the 
Proposition 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  de- 
vised a  new  and  unique  way  of  promot- 
ing home  gardening.  It  proposes  to 
give  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  grows  the 
garden  producing  products  of  most 
value  $50,  and  to  the  one  growing  the 
second  best  $25.  The  first  condition  is 
that  all  contestants  must  be  readers  of 
the  Rural  Press,  and  be  under  21 
years  of  age.  The  plan  of  reckoning 
the  value  of  the  garden  will  be  based 
upon  the  weight  of  the  products  with 
the  price  on  a  basis  of  San  Francisco 
quotations.  No  garden  spot  shall  ex- 
ceed in  dimensions  5000  square  feet,  or 
50x100.  We  hope  that  several  young 
people  of  this  valley  will  enter  the  con- 
test, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
show  what  can  be  done  here.  The  con- 
test will  last  from  now  until  the  first 
of  September,  1899.—  Escondido  Ad- 
vocate. 

Home  vegetable  growing  is  one  of 
California's  neglected  industries.  The 
Pacib'ic  Rural  Press  is  making  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  arouse  the  boys  and 
girls  to  take  up  this  important  factor 
in  farm  economy,  and  offers  a  cash 
prize  of  $50  for  the  best  and  $25  for  the 
second  best  vegetable  garden  grown  in 
the  coming  year.  The  contest  is  open 
to  all  readers  of  that  paper  who  will  be 
under  21  years  of  age  September  1, 
1899',  and  the  publishers  promise  to 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  help- 
ing to  make  good  gardens.  The  scheme 
is  highly  commendable.  A  home  garden 
on  every  ranch  would  save  to  Califor- 
nia thousands  of  dollars  now  being  sent 
out  of  the  country  through  Chinese  and 
other  vegetable  peddlers,  while  it  would_ 
not  only  be  a  blessing  to  the  family' 
from  a  gastronomic  as  well  as  culinary 
point  of  view,  but  could  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  gardeners.  A  splendid 
book  entitled  "  California  Vegetables," 
published  by  the  paper  above  noted, 
contains  all  the  necessary  information 
for  successful  gardening,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  farmer's  household.  —  Win- 
ters Express. 


Mr.  L.  Cunningham,  of  Cunningham 
&Barngrover  of  San  Jose,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  exhibition  of  the  fruit  driers' 
and  fruit  packers'  supplies  at  the  Ore- 
gon Industrial  Exposition.  It  is  enter- 
prising to  show  our  Northern  friends 
what  Californians  are  doing  in  improved 
appliances,  and  we  trust  that  this  firm 
may  be  duly  rewarded. 


>0<K>-0-CK><>0-0-0-0-0<><><>^ 

[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.] 

^  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST,  e^no. 


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


State  of. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  '.  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  1  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  ? . 


►  O00-0-0-0-0-CH>0-CH><><>0-0-0-^^ 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  11,  1898. 

612,377. — Gang  Plow— J.  B.  Brite,  Tehachapt,  Cal. 
612,158.— Hot  Air  Syringe— M.  L.  Cooper,  Modes- 
to, Cal. 

612.311.— Popcorn  Machine— F.  E.  Cubbison,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
612,317.— Mixing  Machine— P.  F.  Dundon,  S.  F. 
612,131.— Budding  Knife— T.  J.  Henderson,  Elena, 

Cal. 

612,243.— Separator— R.  W.  Jessop,  S.  F. 
612,256.— Roof  Bracket— M.  Mattson,  Sellwood,  | 
Ogn. 

612,362.— Lemon  Squeezer— E.  D.  Middlekauff ,  S.  F. 
6 12,26 1 . — Elevator — J.  H.  Moon,  Portland,  Ogn. 
612,173.-  RETURN  Balu-H.   E.  Newton,  Lou  An 
geles,  Cal. 

612,277.—  Cultivator— W  H.  Sayer,  Adams,  Ogn. 
612,142— Tree  Prop— L. D. Schaffer,  Redlands.Cal. 
612,369.— Hot  Air  Furnace— T.  Walker,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

29,481.— Design,  Type— G.  F.  Schroeder,  S.  F. 

Notb. — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


propriated  and  unreserved  public  land 
in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska.  Of  this  area  546,549,655  acres, 
or  more  than  95  per  cent,  are  in  the 
so-called  desert  land  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Of  the  vacant  lands  in  these 
States  and  Territories  it  is  estimated 
that  332,176,000  acres  are  of  a  char- 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Continuous  Hot  Air  Syringe  and  Vapor- 
izer.—M.  L.  Cooper,  Modesto,  Cal.  No.  612,- 
158.  Dated  Oct.  11,  1898.  The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  provide  an  apparatus  which  is 
especially  useful  in  the  production  of  heated 
air,  either  plain,  medicated  or  charged  with  a 
vapor  which  it  may  be  desired  to  employ  in 
the  treatment  of  the  mouth,  nose  or  ear,  and 
to  furnish  a  graduated  supply  thereof  through 
a  suitable  non-conducting  passage  and  tip  or 
nozzle  through  which  it  may  be  applied.  It 
consists  of  an  open-bottomed  casing  having  a 
socket  fitted  therein  adapted  to  be  supported 
from  a  burner,  a  heater  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  above  the  burner,  a  discharge 
pipe  connected  with  the  heater  having  a  flex- 
ible conducting  pipe,  a  discbarge  nozzle,  a 
handle-piece  through  which  the  flexible  pipe 
passes,  an  air  supply  pipe  and  a  chamber  inter- 
posed between  the  supply  pipe  and  discharge 
for  the  reception  of  any  material  with  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  charge  the  air. 

Uncle  Sam  does  not  yet  lack  for 
land  in  the  back  lots  of  his  home  place, 
not  counting  the  warm  regions  which 
he  seems  likely  to  fall  heir  to.  A  state- 
ment prepared  at  the  General  Land 
Office  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  579,368,274  acres  of  unap- 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables; 

IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

I  Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San, 
[  Francisco. 
>  A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 
:  S3.  Orders  received  at  thia 


PRICE 


offlc 


acter  that  may  be  denominated  as 
"desert"  under  the  law  providing  for 
the  disposal  of  desert  lands — that  is, 
lands  that  do  not  produce  native 
grasses  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
an  ordinary  crop  of  hay  in  usual 
seasons  if  unfed  to  grazing  animals, 
and  lands  which,  without  irrigation. 


Osborne  Rival  Harrow. 

DOUBLE  LEVER. 


SIZES  5  TO  12  FEET  IN  16  AND  20-INCH  DISCS, 

SOLID     OR  CUTAU/AY. 


Low  in  Price,  But  Not  Cheaply  Built. 

Harrow  is  accurately  balanced  whether  the  driver 
is  on  or  off  the  seat. 

A  center  tooth  cuts  out  the  ridges  always  left  by 
Harrows  of  this  class. 

Line  of  draft  is  direct  from  center  of  gangs. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES,  ADDRESS 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  <£•  15  Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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,*  DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 


MJLINE.ILL. 


MQLlNEILL. 


DKERK    I>I8C  HARROWS. 

All  Styles— 4  to  12  Ft.  Cut. 


OILPIN  SULKY. 

13,  14  and  16  In.  Cut. 


SECRETARY    DISC  PLOW. 

Single  and  Double. 


NEW    DEAL  GANG. 

2,  3,  4  and  S  Gang. 


STEEL   LEVER  HARROWS. 

Best  Made— 8  to  20  Ft.  Cut. 


DEERE    FORCE    FEED  SEEDER. 

8  Ft.,  11  Ft.  and  14  Ft.  Wide. 


STEEL   AND    CHILLED  PLOWS. 

Largest  Line  in  the  World. 


NEW  DEAL  GANG. 
Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms. 


No.  100. 

CO)YlPLETE     STOCK.     OF  UPTODftTE 

We  Carry  the  Largest  Line  of  Ail-Right  Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles 


No.  30. 
VEHICLES  OF 

n  the  West. 


No.  180. 

Send  for  Catalogues  No.  6  and  D,  and 


Call  and  Look  Our  Stock  Over  and  Get  Our  Prices;  We  Can  Suit  You. 

Office,  209-211  Market  St.,  S^l,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   Warehouse,  318  to  324  TownseRd  St.,  25  to  31  Bluxome  St. 


P.  &  B. 

FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

A  BETTER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  QUICKER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 
A  CHEAPER  DRYING  SURFACE  THAN  TRAYS. 


NITRATE    IS   OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


BATTERY    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  narrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  Is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forglngs,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.    Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHKUMATIC  CURE.  The  nnrert  and  the  beBt.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRLMINE  CO..  South  Bend  lutliuua 


FOR   SALE  BY 


EXPERT  OFMINIOINt 

Dr.  llernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SrtIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


IN  ADVANCE 

WHAT  SHE  WILL  DO. 

A.  cow  that  will  make  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  we 
costs  no  more,  and  eats  no  more,  than  a  cow  that  will 
make  four  pounds  of  butter  per  week 

The  No-Tin  Babcock  Tester 


FIND  OUT 

M      A  COW  that  will  maketc 


will  tell  the  intending  purchaser  just 
what  Lthe  cow  will  do  before  he  buys 
her.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it,  am' 
every  dairyman  should  have  it. 

Send  for  Cutalogue  >'».  84. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

^   The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BG1LE  STREET,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

318  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  rvat 
ii  *®  &>e  taken  from 
tfJhe  Library.  ♦  ♦♦♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  19 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1898. 


TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Date  Palms  in  Arizona. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Tourney,  botanist  and  recently  acting 
director  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  has  done 
a  very  valuable  piece  of  work  in  the  preparation  of  a 
bulletin  on  the  date  palm.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
California  shares  interest  with  Arizona,  and  Prof. 
Tourney's  researches  and  observations  should  secure 
for  him  the  approval  of  the  horticulturists  of  this 
State.  He  has  pursued  the  matter  with  much  en- 
ergy and  has  published  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in 
such  acceptable  form  that  we  desire  to  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  his  work  by  transferring  most 
of  his  account  to  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press, 
and  the  first  installment  will  be  found  upon  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

Palms  are,  as  we  have  remarked  upon  previous 
occasions,  plants  which  should  receive  wider  atten- 
tion from  our  people.  It  is  true  that  we  are  planting 
a  good  many,  but  we  are  not  using  them  in  a  way 
befitting  their  great  beauty  and  their  great  variety 
in  size  and  form.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
climate  in  which  very  many  palms  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  in  that  respect  differ  from  other  regions 
in  our  own  latitude  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
able,  then,  to  give  our  landscape 
striking  features  which  we  can 
ourselves  continually  enjoy  and 
which  will  appeal  strongly  to 
the  visitors  who  come  to  us  from 
the  more  northerly  countries. 
California  should  become,  in  all 
save  the  higher  altitudes,  a  land 
of  palms. 

Prof.  Tourney's  monograph  on 
the  date  palm  of  course  makes 
much  reference  to  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  and  its  prospective 
value  in  that  direction.  In  this 
line  the  interior  of  California  is 
also  interested  and  may  add  to 
her  resources  by  adherence  to  it, 
but  the  broader  consideration  in 
this  State  is  likely  to  be  the  or- 
namental, because  date  palms 
will  grow  beautifully  in  many 
districts  where  expectation  of 
fruit  value  is  hardly  warranted. 
We  take  pleasure,  then,  in  citing 


Prof.  Tourney's  work  and  hope  that  both  its  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  may  tend  to  one  end,  and  that 
the  wider  interest  of  the  people  in  planting  palms. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  selected  by  Prof. 
Tourney,  to  show  the  growth  and  fruiting  in  Arizona 
of  date  palms  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  dried  date 
of  commerce.  The  upper  picture  shows  one  of  the 
largest  date  trees  in  Salt  River  valley.  There  are 
two  of  the  trees,  and  both  are  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indian  school,  a  few  miles  from  Phoenix.  They  are 
said  to  be  about  twenty  years  old.  One  of  the  trees 
is  pistillate;  the  other  staminate.  The  former  is  said 
to  have  borne  fruit  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  fruit 
being  of  excellent  quality,  large  and  luscious.  Last 
year  it  bore  five  bunches,  with  a  total  weight  of 
about  300  pounds.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
trees  were  transplanted  last  year  and  they  did  not 
resent  the  operation  in  the  least,  but  went  on  with 
their  growth,  blooming  last  May  as  usual.  It  seems, 
however,  that  dates  do  not  always  take  so  kindly  to 
moving,  as  Prof.  Tourney  tells  of  the  Kale  date,  one 
of  the  best  seedlings  yet  grown  in  Salt  River  valley, 
which  died  after  careful  transplanting. 

The  three  other  engravings  on  this  page  show  date 
trees  on  the  Bartlett,  Adams  &  Co.'s  ranch  at  Glen- 


SEVEN- YEAR-OLD   DATES   AT   BARTLETT  RANCH. 


SEEDLING   DATE   AT    INDIAN    SCHOOL,  PHCENIX. 

dale.  They  have  about  twenty  trees,  about  seven 
years  old  and  in  bearing.  H.  W.  Adams  writes  that 
out  of  this  lot  he  has  two  seedling  varieties  that  he 
considers  extra  choice.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  date  for  Arizona,  and  he  is  extending  his  plan- 
tation by  taking  suckers  from  his  best  trees,  and  is 
also  growing  large  numbers  of  seedlings.  He  thinks 
success  is  only  conditioned  upon  getting  a  few  choice 
pistillate  palms  to  take  suckers  from.  The  two  en- 
gravings at  the  bottom  of  the  page  show  the  tree 
and  fruit  which  Mr.  Adams  considers  extra  choice. 
The  heavy  clusters  are  composed  of  long  brown  dates 
of  fine  flavor. 

It  is  reported  that  Los  Angeles  commission  mer- 
chants have  been  organized  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  agreed  prices  at  which 
produce  should  be  sold.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  concert  as  to  quotations,  as  pink  beans  were  sell- 
ing on  the  same  day  all  the  way  from  $2.90  to  $3.25 
for  similar  stock.  They  propose  now  to  have  a  fixed 
market  price. 


FRUITING    SEEDLING   DATE   AT   BARTLETT   RANCH,    GLENDALE,    ARIZONA,    AND   NEARER   VIEW    OF  FRUIT. 
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The  Week. 


The  glorious  tourist  weather  which  still  prevails  is 
doing  one  good  thing  if  it  does  vex  the  grain  grower 
by  the  idleness  of  his  teams  and  the  dairyman  by  the 
slowness  of  his  pasture.  The  benefit  to  be  credited 
to  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  late  fruits  and  the  fine 
conditions  for  their  handling  and  shipment.  East- 
ern shipment  of  fresh  fruits  has  increased  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season — in  fact,  a  gain  of  107  cars 
during  October,  the  number  being  595  cars  in  Oc- 
tober, 1898,  and  488  cars  in  October,  1897.  This  will 
compensate  somewhat  for  the  midseason  shortage 
this  year.  In  respect  of  fruit  shipments,  we  have 
certainly  done  better  in  volume  than  was  expected 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.  There  is  still  some 
business  in  this  line  to  be  done;  and  as  orange  ship- 
ments will  begin  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  the 
traffic  will  be  almost  continuous. 


The  markets  are  quiet  this  week.  The  shipment 
of  a  full  cargo  of  wheat  has  been  accomplished,  which 
is  a  thing  of  a  month  and  is  needed  for  evidence  that 
California  is  still  in  the  wheat  business.  Wheat 
prices  closed  the  week  about  as  they  began  in  spite 
of  a  sag  in  the  middle.  Eastern  poultry  arrivals 
are  increasing,  being  five  cars  this  week.  Fresh 
eggs  were  never  scarcer,  but  old  eggs  are  plenty. 
Pink  beans  are  doing  a  little  better.  Hops  are 
strong.  Other  things  are  as  noted  in  our  market 
review  on  another  page. 

Southern  California  is  to  be  congratulated  again 
for  her  work  at  Omaha.  The  exhibit  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  won  a  grand  prize  as  a  whole 
and  captured  twenty-four  gold  medals  for  individual 
contributors  thereto  of  wines,  fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil, 
etc.   It  has  been  a  good  piece  of  work  for  the  south. 


The  election  issue  is  at  hand  and  is  correspond- 
ingly absorptive  of  interest.  It  will  be  well  to  have 
it  over,  so  that  people  can  settle  down  to  business 
in  their  respective  lines.  At  present  the  population 
is  divided  between  country-savers  and  country- 
ruiners,  each  becoming  the  other  according  to  your 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  comfortable  conclusion  that 
the  country-savers  are  sure  to  triumph  either  way, 
and  we  shall  all  have  something  to  work  for  on 
Wednesday  morning  next,  no  matter  how  much  time 
we  have  wasted  during  the  last  two  months. 


Alfalfa  in  California. 


Don  Medicago  Sativa  Alfalfa  was  with  the  throng 
which  reached  California  soon  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  gold  finding.  He  was  of  European  ex- 
traction, but  had  lingered  so  long  in  southern  South 
America  as  to  be  held  a  native  there,  and  California 
pioneers  were  at  first  disposed  to  ignore  his  Spanish 
cognomen  and  dub  him  Chile  Clover.  This  familiar- 
ity was,  however,  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  later  dis- 
covery that  his  common  name  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  was  Lucerne  made  no  change  in  his  local 
title.  In  fact,  the  general  adoption  of  the  name  Al- 
falfa in  California,  enforced  upon  the  eastern  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  by  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments here  and  attended  by  free  emigration  of  his 
offspring  hence  to  all  localities  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, has  brought  about  this  surprising  result,  to 
wit:  The  Spanish  branch  of  his  family  entering  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  California 
has  possessed  itself  of  the  habitations  and  practically 
rendered  obsolete  the  name  of  the  English  branch  of 
the  family  which  entered  the  United  States  half  a 
century  earlier  through  the  Atlantic  ports.  This 
Spanish  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  United  States 
and  stamping  out  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
must  be  credited  to  Don  Alfalfa,  and  he  thereby  be- 
come the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  race,  in  doing  what 
none  other  could. 

The  early  achievements  of  alfalfa  in  California 
were  notable.  In  1851,  on  the  Quintay  ranch,  near 
Marysville,  forty  acres  were  sown  in  the  fall  on  rock- 
pulverized  soil  on  the  river  bank;  sixteen  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  brush-harrowed  in  and  rolled.  The 
visiting  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
reported  subsequently  that  "  while  all  other  grasses 
and  clovers,  under  similar  circumstances,  are  per- 
fectly dry  and  yellow,  the  alfalfa  exhibits  the  most 
fresh  and  luxuriant  green.  The  roots  run  down  till 
they  reach  water,  for  last  year's  freshet  washed 
away  the  bank  of  the  river  and  exposed  the  roots 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface."  And  based 
upon  this  observation,  the  president  of  the  Society, 
in  his  annual  address,  declared:  "  This  crop  seems 
designed  by  Providence  for  our  peculiar  climate." 

The  pioneers  were  not  slow  to  draw  this  conclu- 
sion. The  planters  on  the  Quintay  ranch  put  in  40 
additional  acres  each  year  after  1851,  until  they  had 
in  all  270  acres  of  alfalfa  divided  into  three  fields, 
which  they  pastured  in  succession  and  charged  $3 
per  head  of  stock  per  month  therefor.  Their  books 
show  that  from  February  1  to  December  1,  1857, 
there  were  2270  such  collections,  or  a  total  receipt  of 
$6810  for  the  ten  months'  yield  of  270  acres — about 
$26  per  acre.  This  return  for  pasturage  deserves 
to  take  its  place  among  the  great  figures  of  the  early 
days  of  California  agriculture. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  this  was  dry-land  alfalfa, with 
water  20  feet  below  the  surface.  Irrigation  was  at 
that  time  not  taken  into  the  calculation.  It  was  a 
proposition  to  reach  the  natural  water  with  a  deep- 
rooting  plant  which  should  do  its  own  pumping,  and 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pioneers 
when  they  found  that  alfalfa  "  when  once  well 
rooted,  continued  green  the  year  round,  yielding 
three  hay  crops  annually  and  affording  a  full  pas- 
ture, equal  in  richness  to  a  grain  field  " — when  other 
grasses  and  clovers  perished  in  the  dry  summer.  Of 
course,  we  have  done  greater  things  with  alfalfa  in 
later  years  and  by  irrigation  have  multiplied  the 
product,  but  in  view  of  these  later  achievements  we 
have  been  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  on 
open,  free  soils,  with  water  at  15  to  20  feet  from  the 
surface,  alfalfa  can  be  grown  with  great  satisfaction 
without  irrigation,  providing  the  plant  can  secure  its 
rooting  before  too  rapid  evaporation  is  required  of 
its  aerial  growth.  There  should  be  wider  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  at  the  present  day,  for  in  many 
places  the  problem  remains  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  the  pioneers  solved  with  such  delight  in 
their  discovery  that  alfalfa  would  go  to  water.  Irri- 
gation will  yield  a  fine  profit  above  its  cost  as  a  rule, 
but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  wide 
areas  now  unsupplied  with  irrigation  which  need  not 
wait  for  surface  water  to  yield  very  profitable  re- 
turns upon  a  small  investment  with  self- watered  al- 
falfa. Of  course,  the  water  must  be  within  reach 
and  the  soil  suited  to  deep  root  penetration;  there 
must  be  no  hardpan  to  interfere  with  the  descent  of 


the  roots  and  the  rise  of  the  moisture,  nor  can  there 
be  submergence  of  the  higher  roots  through  lack  of 
drainage  nor  lack  of  heat  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  plant,  but  if  these  conditions  are  fairly  met  many 
can  have  profitable  alfalfa  who  now  little  dream  of 
its  possibility. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
has  increased  in  California  more  rapidly  than  the 
average  of  any  other  perennial  plant.  For  a  decade 
or  more  before  that  the  increase  of  the  fruit  acreage 
surpassed  that  of  all  perennial  plants  combined  and 
a  considerable  area  of  alfalfa  was  broken  up  for  the 
planting  of  trees  and  vines.  Recently  the  tables 
have  been  turned  and  alfalfa  has  cast  its  mantle  of 
green  over  the  graves  of  hopes  buried  in  the  holes 
whence  unprofitable  trees  and  vines  had  been 
wrested.  For  the  passion  for  fruit  planting  led  to 
misplaced  and  ill-conceived  investments  or  to  enter- 
prises whose  cost  was  underestimated  and  whose  re- 
turn was  hastened  or  exaggerated  beyond  knowl- 
edge or  reason.  It  has  been  well  that  some  of  these 
mistakes  have  passed  from  view  and  that  the  lowlier 
alfalfa  should  occupy  the  land.  It  is  better  for  the 
progress  of  the  fruit  interest  upon  surer  foundations 
and  with  more  reasonable  policies  through  using  in- 
telligently the  local  elevations,  soils  and  climatic 
conditions. 

Of  course  these  changes  from  fruit  to  alfalfa  com- 
prise but  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  orchard  and 
vineyard  area,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  mis- 
plantings.  To  change  them  to  alfalfa  is  merely  the 
correction  of  errors  which  should  have  been  foreseen. 
But  the  increased  interest  in  alfalfa  is  serving  a 
most  excellent  purpose  in  preventing  reproduction 
of  such  errors.  Every  fruit  district  has  lands  un- 
suited  for  fruit  or,  at  least,  less  suited  than  other 
adjacent  lands,  and  recourse  to  other  crops  is  there- 
fore desirable.  Some  form  of  live  stock  industry  is, 
as  a  rule,  most  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  and  alfalfa 
on  lands  suited  to  it  is  the  very  best  foundation  for 
all  the  ordinary  live  stock  industries.  This  is  now 
more  evident  than  ever  and  hence  the  present  in- 
crease of  the  alfalfa  acreage.  It  is  very  apparent 
to  the  visitor  to  the  interior  valleys  in  the  central 
regions  of  the  State,  and  at  the  south  it  appears 
both  in  the  interior  and  the  coast  localities.  Every- 
where it  is  inciting  new  provision  of  irrigation  facil- 
ities. In  southern  California  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
estimates  that  fully  10,000  acres  are  to  be  added  to 
the  alfalfa  acreage  this  year.  In  the  Perris  region 
it  is  counted  that  3000  acres  will  be  transformed  from 
dry  land  barley  hay  to  irrigated  alfalfa.  The  same 
tendency  is  apparent  through  the  lower  lands  of  Riv- 
erside, Chino,  Rincon,  along  the  lower  San  Gabriel 
and  Santa  Ana  rivers,  and  at  many  points  in  San 
Diego  county,  as  well  as  adjacent  to  the  ocean  all 
along  the  coast. 

The  lessons  of  the  present  year  will  miss  their 
point  if  what  has  been  learned  of  the  ample  water 
supply  which  can  be  cheaply  brought  to  the  surface 
by  pumping  does  not  suggest  the  extension  of  the 
alfalfa  area.  The  proposition  comes  forward  forcibly 
as  a  means  of  increasing  and  diversifying  the  produc- 
tions of  a  district  and  it  has  just  as  sharp  bearing 
upon  the  individual  problems  of  mixed  farming  to 
which  we  have  alluded  upon  previous  occasions.  The 
same  agencies  which  enable  a  district  to  furnish 
forth  a  creamery  will,  on  a  smaller  scale,  enable 
many  a  farm  to  yield  better  income  and  less  house- 
hold expenditure — two  items  which  point  the  way  to 
prosperity  and  comfort.  A  decade  ago  it  seemed 
all  sufficient  for  California  ambition  if  we  could  have 
in  boundless  quantities  the  most  delicious  fruits:  to- 
day it  seems  just  as  easy  to  have  the  fruit  smothered 
in  cream.  Toward  the  realization  of  this  world- 
beating  luxury  the  multiplication  of  the  alfalfa  acre- 
age, in  all  places  fitted  for  it,  seems  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  route. 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  held  a  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  at  which  a  resolution  was 
passed  declaring  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
farm  for  epileptics  at  Glen  Ellen,  in  Sonoma  county. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  experts  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy  that  persons  suffering  from  the  ail- 
ment are  best  cared  for  on  a  farm,  and  Glen  Ellen 
has  ample  grounds.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
the  Commission. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Rye  Grass  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor: — I  think  of  planting  a  consider- 
able acreage  this  winter  to  Australian  rye  grass  and 
in  relation  thereto  would  like  to  ask  if  English  rye 
grass  is  the  same  as  Australian  ?  Does  such  seed  usu- 
ally come  from  Ireland?  If  planted  in  early  winter, 
as  I  intend  doing,  how  deep  should  the  seed  be  cov- 
ered, i.  e.,  should  it  be  covered  with  a  disc  harrow,  a 
light  tooth  harrow  or  a  light  brush  ?  The  difficulty 
of  the  latter  plan  would  doubtless  be  in  not  getting 
sufficient  moisture  to  insure  germination  in  ease  a 
few  weeks  of  dry  weather  followed  the  planting. — 
H.  P.  C,  West  Saticoy. 

Australian  rye  grass  is  English  rye  grass  (Lolium 
pereune)  acclimated  in  Australia.  The  first  seed 
came  to  California  by  that  route  and  it  was  thought 
to  be  an  advantage  to  have  that  acclimation.  We 
doubt  not  that  much  of  the  seed  now  used  comes 
directly  from  English  dealers  who  may  grow  it  in 
Ireland.  We  are  not  informed  about  that.  The  seed 
should  have  a  light  covering  and  for  early  sowing  we 
should  use  a  brush.  Later  sowing,  especially  if  on 
sandy  land,  might  be  covered  with  a  light  harrow 
and  followed  by  a  light  roller,  but  for  ordinary  soils 
sowing  early,  light  covering  and  no  use  of  the  roller, 
unless  there  should  be  a  long  dry  spell,  will  give  best 
results.  If  the  grass  should  start  early  and  then  be 
likely  to  suffer  from  drouth,  it  may  be  rolled  then 
with  good  effect. 

Gophering  Extraordinary. 

To  the  Editor: — This  summer  I  planted  quite  a 
quantity  of  the  seeds  of  Phoenix  canariensis  and 
Washingtonia  filifera,  which  germinated  nicely  and 
last  week  were  growing  well,  showing  a  strong  and 
healthy  growth,  some  ten  inches  high.  In  the  same 
bed  there  were  a  number  of  date  palms  growing  of 
about  the  same  age  and  stage  of  growth.  Last 
Saturday  the  entire  number  of  the  Phoenix  canarien- 
sis and  the  Washingtonia  disappeared,  leaving  the 
date  palms  intact  (I  believe  there  was  one  or  two  of 
the  Washingtonia  left).  I  have  been  told  that  this 
is  the  work  of  gophers;  that  this  animal  has  eaten 
the  entire  plant — leaves  and  root — leaving  no  trace 
on  the  surface.  There  were  over  100  palms  taken  in 
one  night.  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  to  Cali- 
fornia and  California  gophers,  and  I  write  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  authoritative  statement  re- 
garding the  gopher  and  its  powers.  I  was  not 
aware  that  that  animal  was  partial  to  the  palm  or 
able  to  devour  so  many  in  so  short  a  time;  but  I  am 
assured  that  this  is  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
the  California  gopher. — Tenderfoot,  Alameda. 

The  gopher  is  a  wonderfully  capacious  and  saga- 
cious animal  and  selects  with  surprising  accuracy 
what  suits  his  taste;  but  this  case  surpasses  any  we 
have  ever  heard  of  both  in  capacity  and  sagacity. 
It  seems  to  us  incredible  that  such  discriminating 
and  extensive  work  could  have  been  done  in  a  single 
night.  You  can  easily  determine  whether  the  gopher 
was  in  it  at  all  or  not  by  digging  down  carefully  to 
see  whether  there  is  a  runway  along  the  row  or  not. 
It  strikes  us  that  the  culprit  was  a  plant  thief  in- 
stead of  a  gopher,  and  we  should  look  for  foot-prints 
as  well  as  runways. 

Copra. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
copra  is,  and  whether  it  is  handled  at  all  on  this 
coast  ? — Geo.  D.  Dutton,  San  Jose. 

Copra,  or  copperah,  is  the  dried  flesh  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  which  usually  contains  about  55  per  cent  of  oil. 
It  is  brought  to  San  Francisco  in  considerable  quan- 
tities and  is  used  by  our  oil  mills  around  the  bay.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
copra  is  a  leading  export  from  our  new  Philippine 
territory.  In  1897  copra  was  exported  to  the  amount 
of  200,000  piculs  (27,890,000  pounds)  more  than  in 
1896.  The  exportation  of  this  product  began  only 
in  1892  ;  prior  to  that  time  almost  all  the  copra  came 
from  the  Caroline  Islands.  To-day  all  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago  produce  it. 

Apricot  Budding. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  budded  on  Salway  peach 
about  10,000  buds  this  season  of  different  varieties  of 
plums,  peaches,  prunes  and  apricots.  The  stocks 
were  in  a  very  fine  and  thrifty  condition  when  the 
buds  were  set  and  the  sap  was  flowing  freely.  The 
buds  were  taken  from  healthy  vigorous  trees  and 
placed  in  position  as  soon  as  removed  from  parent 
tree.  Of  some  varieties  I  have  secured  a  stand  of  95 
to  100  per  cent.  The  best  stand  was  obtained  with 
plums  and  peaches.  The  apricots  were  almost  an 
entire  failure,  although  the  conditions  were  seem- 


ingly the  same.  I  rebudded  the  apricots  with  buds 
that  had  been  removed  from  the  parent  tree  for  six 
days  and  the  leaf  stems  would  part  readily.  With 
these  I  had  no  better  success  than  the  others.  I  am 
told  that  the  nurseries  of  your  State  have  a  way  or 
process  of  curing  the  buds  before  budding  the  stock. 
If  you  have  knowledge  of  this  will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  advise  me. — Grower,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

According  to  our  own  knowledge  no  special  treat- 
ment of  apricot  buds  is  observed  by  our  propagators, 
and  since  receiving  the  above  inquiry  we  have  con- 
sulted budders  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  They 
know  of  no  such  process,  but  take  their  buds  directly 
from  the  trees  and  put  them  into  the  stock,  and 
have  no  trouble  in  making  them  go  well  on  the 
peach.  Possibly  our  correspondent  has  peculiar  at- 
mospheric conditions  to  deal  with.  If  any  reader 
can  give  suggestions  which  will  be  helpful  to  him 
and  to  others  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  for  pub- 
lication. 

Irrigation  for  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  information  on 
following  points: 

1.  For  strawberry  growing,  what  is  the  best  grade 
to  have  the  land — a  sandy  loam,  so  that  the  water 
can  be  handled  economically  and  efficiently  and  with- 
out great  washing  of  the  soil  ? 

2.  Is  ridge  culture  preferable  to  flat  culture  ? 
How  high  and  wide  should  ridges  be  at  setting  out  of 
the  plants  ?  In  flat  culture  can  one  hurt  the  roots 
in  preparing  the  land  for  irrigation  ? 

3.  If  1  am  not  able  to  plant  at  once,  is  it  better  to 
defer  planting  until  the  spring  ? 

4.  Can  you  recommend  a  particular  fertilizer  to  be 
used  in  place  of  wood  ashes  and  what  quantity  should 
be  applied  per  acre  and  when  should  it  be  put  on  ? 

5.  I  shall  have  to  grade  the  land.  The  soil  is  the 
same  for  a  considerable  depth.  Would  the  bottom 
soil,  which  would  be  the  surface  soil  after  grading,  be 
fit  to  use  at  once  for  setting  in  plants  ? 

6.  In  this  rainless  country,  how  often  should  plants 
be  irrigated  during  the  dry  months  and  during  the 
winter  months  if  rain  is  not  frequent  ?  Should  they 
be  irrigated  more  during  the  bearing  season  than  at 
other  times  ? 

7.  Can  you  say  how  much  water  per  acre  one 
should  have  for  the  best  results  to  put  on  the  land 
during  the  year  ? 

8.  How  many  gallons  a  minute  or  a  year  does  a 
miner's  inch  give? — Edward  P.  Crane,  La  Habra, 
Orange  county. 

1.  The  ideal  grade  will  vary  according  to  soils, 
which  differ  in  the  way  they  take  water.  Five  feet 
to  the  thousand  would  work  well  on  some  sandy 
loams,  half  as  much  on  a  loam  with  more  clay,  and 
some  sandy  loams  would  be  so  porous  that  water 
could  not  be  distributed,  except  with  a  large  head, 
along  even  a  steeper  grade. 

2.  Ridge  and  flat  culture  both  have  their  advocates 
and  here,  too,  soil  conditions  intrude.  Ridge  culture 
is  best  on  close,  retentive  soils,  and  flat  upon  free 
loams.  In  California,  ridges,  where  used,  are  rather 
low,  only  a  few  inches  above  the  general  surface,  be- 
cause the  ridge  tends  toward  drying  out.  Ridges 
about  18  inches  wide,  with  a  row  of  plants  on  each 
side  of  ths  ridge,  and  a  space  of  2J  or  3  feet  between 
the  ridges  for  irrigation  and  cultivation,  are  some- 
times used.  Our  choice  is,  however,  for  flat  culture, 
the  plants  a  foot  apart,  in  single  rows  about  2$  feet 
apart.  Working  between  the  rows  for  irrigation 
does  not  hurt  roots,  providing  such  cultivation  is 
adopted  from  the  beginning. 

3.  February  and  March  are  good  months  for  plant- 
ing. 

4.  Cow  manure  is  excellent  for  strawberries,  ap- 
plied in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  and  covered  in  be- 
tween the  rows.  You  can  use  many  tons  to  the  acre 
— as  much  as  you  can  get,  perhaps.  But  do  not 
manure  at  first  unless  you  are  sure  the  soil  is  worn. 
Much  land  new  to  strawberries  does  not  need  manure 
at  first. 

5.  Yes  ;  if  your  soil  is  a  deep  loam  without  hard- 
pan. 

6.  Irrigate  about  once  a  week  during  the  bearing 
season.  Whenever  the  plants  are  growing,  do  not 
let  them  get  a  setback  from  drouth.  Frequency  of 
irrigation  depends,  however,  upon  condition  of  soil, 
not  upon  any  rule  as  to  intervals  of  time. 

7.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  water  ;  some 
soils  will  require  twice  as  much  as  others.  Be  sure 
you  have  adequate  supply,  and  study  the  plants  for 
amount  and  frequency. 

8.  Under  a  pressure  of  6  inches  above  the  center 
of  the  opening,  a  miner's  inch  will  yield  17,000  gal- 
lons every  twenty-four  hours. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Oct.  31,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 
Raisin  drying  is  nearly  finished  ;  the  crop  has  been 
but  little  damaged  by  rain  and  will  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  average.  Oranges  are  maturing  satisfac- 
torily in  southern  California  and  in  the  Sacramento 
valley;  a  large  crop  is  expected.  Nearly  all  fruit 
has  been  gathered  and  crops  generally  harvested. 
Pruning  has  commenced.  Farmers  are  plowing  and 
seeding  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 
Grain  and  grass  are  growing  in  most  sections,  but 
more  rain  is  needed.  Walnuts  in  southern  Califor- 
nia are  proving  a  better  crop  than  was  expected. 
But  little  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week.  Temper- 
ature slightly  above  normal. 

Shasta.— Harvesting  nearly  completed.  Weather  still  warm. 
Rain  needed. 

Tehama  — All  crops  gathered  except  apples  and  grapes.  Rain 
would  be  beneficial. 

Bdtte.— Olives  ripening  rapidly.   Rain  needed  to  start  grain. 

Colusa.— Plowing  and  seediDg  still  progressing. 

Yolo.— Grain  sowing  still  progressing.  Vegetation  started  by 
early  rain  shows  good  growth. 

Sackamento. — Unusually  hot  weather  at  Antelope;  cooler  at 
Florin.    Grain  growing,  but  needs  rain. 

Solano. — Grain  farmers  are  still  waiting  for  rain.  Pruning  has 
commenced.   Sugar  beets  below  average. 

El  Dorado. — Farm  work  generally  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  lack 
of  rain. 

San  JoAyuiN.— Seeding  rapidly  progressing.  Crops  nearly  all 
gathered. 

Stanislaus.— Farmers  waiting  for  rain,  but  some  plowing  has 
been  done.   Large  amount  of  grain  will  be  sown. 

Merced.— Sweet  potatoes  and  figs  being  shipped.  Seeding  still 
in  progress.    Grain  needs  rain. 

Madera  —Summer-fallow  grain  in  need  of  rain.  Farm  work  gen- 
erally stopped  owing  to  drouth. 

Fresno. — Raisin  drying  nearly  finished;  no  damage  to  crop  from 
last  rain.  Grass  and  early  grain  need  rain.  Wine  grapes  a  good 
yield.   Oranges  and  figs  doing  well. 

Tulare. — Light  shower  Sunday  night.  Wine  grapes  nearly  all 
picked.   Pastures  improving. 

Kings. — Wine  grapes  being  shipped.  Weather  cool  and  cloudy. 
Green  grapes  being  shipped. 

Kern. — Favorable  weather  for  raisins. 

Inyo. — Crops  nearly  all  gathered.  Water  supply  about  stationary. 
Lake.— Rain  on  23rd  was  beneficial;  more  needed  for  early  grain 
and  grass. 

Sonoma.— Grapes  at  Peachland  a  poor  crop.  Fair  crop  of  pota- 
toes.   Some  farmers  are  dry-plowing. 

Napa.— Grapes  nearly  all  gathered;  light  crop.  Ground  too  hard 
and  dry  for  plowing. 

Alameda.— Fruit  all  gathered  in  vicinity  of  Nlles.  Good  ship- 
ments of  nursery  stock  expected. 

Santa  Clara.— Nearly  all  fruit  dried  and  under  cover.  Rain 
would  benefit  growing  grass.    Pruning  progressing. 

San  Bpnito.— Crops  all  gathered.   Seeding  has  commenced. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Rain  of  last  week  did  not  materially  benefit 
grass  and  grain,  owing  to  the  dry,  hot  winds  which  followed. 

Ventura.— Walnuts  nearly  all  gathered;  fair  crop,  but  small  in 
size. 

Los  Angeles.— Beet  harvest  nearly  finishe  1  at  Pomona.  Walnuts 
are  turning  out  better  than  expected.  Oranges  are  maturing  satis- 
factorily, with  prospect  of  good  crop.   Lemons  are  scarce. 

Orange  — Walnuts  being  gathered  rapidly;  the  yield  is  generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Riverside.— Orange  crop  in  good  condition.   Rain  is  needed. 

San  Diego.— Heavy  fogs  were  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Lemons 
are  of  good  size  and  quality.  Oranges  will  probably  produce  a 
larger  crop  than  last  year. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Hot  wind  counteracted  good  resulting 
from  recent  rain.  Some  dry-plowing  being  done,  but  ground  gener- 
ally too  dry.  Farmers  waiting  for  rain  to  begin  winter  work.  Coast 
fogs  beneficial. 

Eureka  Summary  — Yield  of  potatoes  above  the  average.  Apples 
are  of  excellent  quality  and  being  marketed  in  large  quantities. 
Pasturage  excellent;  dairy  cows  giving  increased  quantity  of  milk. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.16 

3  80 

3.89 

4.18 

40 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

1.23 

2  73 

2.11 

48 

84 

Sacramento  

.10 

.81 

2  13 

1.32 

42 

80 

San  Francisco  

.05 

1.92 

1.80 

1.59 

52 

76 
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Weather  Tendencies. 

To  the  Editor: — Oq  account  of  our  previous  dry 
year  some  apprehensions  are  already  felt  for  our 
coming  season.  So  far  the  indications,  as  far  as  I 
have  studied  them,  point  to  a  reasonable  wet  season, 
but  with  some  interval  as  yet  before  our  heavy  rains 
set  in.  Our  past  October  month  has  been  warmer 
than  normal,  all  our  wet  and  average  seasons  except 
one  ('95-'9b') — and  that  was  too  foggy  for  compari- 
son— have  had  warm  Octobers.  Our  last  dry  season 
had  a  very  cold  fall,  especially  so  in  October;  other 
half  dry  seasons  in  southern  California  have  colder 
fall  weather.  Persons  coming  from  the  Klondike 
region  already  report  severe  colds  in  Alaska,  very 
different  from  last  year's  warm  open  winter.  Warm 
open  weather  south  is  characteristic  of  average  to 
wet  seasons,  cold  the  opposite;  why  should  not  simi- 
lar conditions  produce  similar  effects.  When  it  is 
cold  to  the  northward  the  Japan  current  strikes  in 
more  southerly  and  vice  versa.  Last  year  it  was 
warmer  in  January  in  Oregon  than  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia— we  have  seen  the  results.  This  is  the  result 
of  my  general  observations;  how  correct  it  may  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  summer  fall  winds  are  also 
stronger  in  wetter  seasons,  and  this  also  has  been 
the  case  this  season.  L.  E.  Blochman. 

Santa  Maria,  Nov.  1. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Date  Palm. 


NIMHEB  I. 


By  Prof.  J.  W.  Toumey,  in  Bulletin  2S  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Palms  in  General.—  The  order  Palmae,  to  which  the 
date  belongs,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant orders  of  plants  known  to  man.  Species  of  the 
order  are  found  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
regions  throughout  the  world.  Only  a  few,  how- 
ever, are  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in  the  temper- 
ate zone. 

Bentham  and  Hooker  state  the  total  number  of 
species  to  be  about  1100,  many  of  which  are  imper- 
fectly known.  Continued  explorations,  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  world,  are  each 
year  bringing  to  light  new  species.  Only  a  few  are 
indigenous  to  the  United  States.  A  recent  cata- 
logue of  American  plants  enumerates  fourteen  spe- 
cies and  one  variety  as  found  growing  uncultivated 
within  the  borders  of  this  country.  Among  these 
the  ones  most  interesting  and  most  generally  known 
are  the  palmetto  palms  of  the  Southern  States  and 
the  great  fan  palm  of  southern  California.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  tree  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  growing  as 
scattered  specimens  at  the  heads  of  moist  canyons 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  or  forming 
small  groves  in  moist,  alkaline  depressions  in  the 
desert  to  the  east  of  the  mountains. 

Many  single  species  of  the  palm  tribe  have  a  great 
diversity  of  economic  uses.  Some  species  provide 
nearly  all  the  important  products  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  who  inhabit  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries.  The  wood  and  leaves  are  used  in 
constructing  houses,  the  bark  and  leaves  are  made 
into  fabric  and  cordage,  the  buds  and  fruit  are  used 
for  food,  and  the  sap  is  made  into  sugar. 

Of  the  great  number  of  species  in  this  order  the 
following  are  of  most  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
man,  viz.,  the  date  palms,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phoenix,  and  the  cocoanut  palms,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cocos.  Each  of  these  genera  are  represented 
by  a  number  of  species.  The  cocoanut  palms  are  in- 
digenous to  both  hemispheres,  while  the  date  palms, 
in  the  wild  state,  are  confined  to  the  old  world. 

Aside  from  the  palms  here  noted,  the  oil  palms 
and  the  sago  palms,  which  belong  to  other  genera, 
are  of  much  economic  importance.  The  date  palms 
are  the  only  plants  of  great  utility,  belonging  to  this 
order,  which  will  withstand  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  the  dryness  of  the  climate  of  southern 
Arizona. 

Early  History  of  the  Date  Palm. — In  recounting  the 
early  history  of  the  date  palm  I  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  the  following  from  DeCandolle  : 

The  date  palm  has  existed  from  prehistoric  times  in  the 
warm,  dry  zone  which  extends  from  Senegal  to  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  principally  between  parallels  15  and  30.  It  is  seen 
here  and  there  farther  to  the  north,  by  reason  of  exceptional 
circumstances  and  of  the  aim  which  is  proposed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. Far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  the  fruit  ripens 
every  year  there  is  a  zone  within  which  the  tree  can  live,  but 
without  fruiting  or  even  flowering.  *  *  *  As  regards  the 
date  palm,  we  can  hardly  rely  on  the  more  or  less  proved  ex- 
istence of  really  wild,  indigenous  individuals.  Dates  are 
easily  transported ;  the  stones  germinate  when  sown  in  damp 
soil  near  the  source  of  a  river,  and  even  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks.  The  inhabitants  of  oases  have  planted  or  sown  date 
plams  in  favorable  localities  where  the  species  perhaps  ex- 
isted before  man,  and  when  the  traveler  comes  across  isolated 
trees  at  a  distance  from  dwellings  he  cannot  know  that  they 
did  not  spring  from  seeds  thrown  away  by  caravans.  Bot- 
anists admit  a  variety,  Sylvestris— that  is  to  say,  wild,  with 
small  and  sour  fruit;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  result  of  recent 
naturalization  in  an  unfavorable  soil.  *  *  *  From  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  remains,  as  well  as  from  tradition  and  the 
most  ancient  writings,  we  find  that  the  date  palm  grew  in 
abundance  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Egyptian  monuments  contain  fruits  and  drawings 
of  the  tree.  *  *  *  To  the  west  of  Egypt  the  date  palm  had 
probably  existed  for  centuries  or  for  thousands  of  years  when 
Herodotus  mentioned  them.  There  is  no  historical  record 
with  respect  to  the  oases  on  the  Sahara,  but  Pliny  mentions 
the  date  palm  in  the  Canaries.  *  *  *  The  Greek  name, 
Phoenix,  refers  simply  to  Phoenicia  and  the  Phoenicians,  pos- 
sessors of  the  date  palm.  The  names  Dactylus  and  date  are 
derivations  of  Dachel  in  Hebrew  dialect.  *  *  *  I  think,  in 
fine,  that  in  times  anterior  to  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynas- 
ties the  date  palm  already  existed,  wild  or  sown  here  and 
there  by  wandering  tribes,  in  a  narrow  zone,  extending  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Canaries,  and  its  cultivation  began 
later  as  far  as  the  northwest  of  India  on  the  one  hand  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  on  the  other,  so  that  the  natural  area 
has  remained  very  nearly  the  same  for  about  five  thou- 
sand years. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  account  that  the  date 
palm  is  one  of  the  earliest  trees  cultivated  by  man. 
Being  indigenous  to  those  portions  of  the  world 
where  civilization  began,  it  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  nature  to 
the  many  tribes  and  peoples  of  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  of  southern  Asia  and  northern  Africa. 
Before  history  began  the  wild  date,  which  consisted 
more  of  seed  than  of  pulp  and  was  not  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  best  Egyptian  or  Arabian  date  of  to-day, 
was  likely  taken  by  man  and  planted  in  groups 
along  the  banks  of  artificial  or  natural  water  courses 
near  his  place  of  abode. 

History  of  the  Hate  Palm  in  Arizona. — In  giving  an 
account  of  the  date  palm  in  Arizona  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  incorporate  a  few  statements  in  relation 


to  its  history  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States 
and  adjacent  Mexico.  The  date  has  been  grown  in 
portions  of  these  countries  for  many  years.  The 
readiness  with  which  it  grows  from  seed  and  its 
attractiveness  as  an  ornamental  plant  has  made  it  a 
favorite  in  greenhouses  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  will  not  endure  the  winter  climate.  In 
Florida,  California  and  restricted  areas  in  a  few 
other  States  it  has  been  grown  in  the  open  ground 
for  decorative  purposes  for  a  century  or  possibly 
longer.  In  Florida  it  seldom  fruits  and  the  fruit 
produced  is,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  practi- 
cally worthless.  All  of  the  early  plantings  were 
seedlings  from  the  commercial  date.  At  the  Cath- 
olic missions  founded  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augus- 
tine and  other  places  in  Florida,  and  that  long  chain 
of  missions  extending  from  far  into  Mexico,  through 
southern  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  it  is 
likely  that  the  date  was  planted  wherever  the  cli- 
matic conditions  were  favorable  to  its  growth.  At 
Altar  and  Hermosillo,  in  Sonora,  the  early  plantings 
of  the  mission  fathers  have  been  continued  until  the 
present  time,  and  many  seedling  dates,  growing  in 
these  cities  and  at  other  places  in  Sonora,  are  now 
producing  a  fairly  good  quality  of  fruit,  bunches  of 
which  occasionally  find  their  way  to  a  few  of  the 
American  cities.  "El  datil  es  el  arbol  del  porvenir  " 
is  a  common  saying  among  the  Mexicans  of  the 
State  of  Sonora.  The  value  of  the  date  as  a  source 
of  food  supply  in  portions  of  Sonora  is  well  demon- 
strated by  bearing  trees  and  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  faith  which  the  people  of  that  State  place  in  the 
date  as  the  tree  of  the  future. 

At  Tucson,  Arizona,  a  large  date  palm,  some  25 
feet  in  height,  is  growing  on  a  ranch  owned  by  Joa- 
quin Carrillo.  This  date  was  planted  prior  to  1865 
and  is  probably  the  oldest  date  tree  now  growing  in 
Arizona.  At  Yuma,  however,  there  are  records  of 
seedling  dates  that  have  been  bearing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  number  of 
them  have  fruited  for  a  longer  period.  I  am  told 
that  date  seeds  were  planted  near  the  territorial 
prison  at  Yuma  by  persons  employed  at  that  insti- 
tution during  the  civil  war,  probably  during  the 
years  1862-63.  The  plants  from  these  seeds  are  now 
large  trees  and  have  fruited  for  fifteen  or  more 
years.  Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of  seed- 
lings were  planted  at  Phoenix.  A  few  of  these 
seedlings  are  now  producing  fruit  of  good  quality. 
However,  as  is  to  be  expected,  much  of  the  fruit  is 
of  little  value. 

On  the  Calistoga  ranch,  then  owned  by  Col.  F.  C. 
Hatch,  a  seedling  date  palm  bloomed  in  the  spring 
of  1885  and  on  October  3,  1887,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  received  a  small 
bunch  of  ripe  dates  grown  on  this  ranch.  These 
dates  were  noted  as  being  very  sweet  and  rich,  but 
the  entire  bunch  weighed  but  five  pounds. 

The  earliest  dates  produced  in  California  were 
grown  at  the  missions  along  the  coast,  at  San  Diego 
and  northward,  a  region  where  the  date  palm  grows 
to  the  size  of  large  trees  and  frequently  blossoms, 
but  where  the  fruit  does  not  perfectly  develop  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  lack 
of  intense  summer  heat.  In  a  few  places  in  Califor- 
nia dates  planted  by  the  mission  fathers  are  still 
standing,  while  others  have  gone  to  decay  within 
the  past  few  years.  A  number  of  these  old  palms 
were  for  many  years  an  attractive  feature  of  San 
Gabriel.  The  last  one,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
a  severe  storm  several  years  ago. 


State  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers. 


The  twenty-third  State  Convention  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ers of  California  will  convene  at  Fresno,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  on 
Tuesday,  November  29th,  1898,  and  continue  in  ses- 
sion four  days. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  fruit  grow- 
ers, shippers,  packers,  nurserymen  and  others 
interested  in  horticulture  and  kindred  pursuits  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  branch  of 
the  industry  will  be  well  represented.  There  are 
problems  that  confront  orchardists  that  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  combined  energy  and  wisdom  of  the 
great  body  of  fruit  growers  working  in  harmony. 

At  this  session  among  other  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  producers  that  will  be  considered 
will  be  marketing  and  increasing  the  consumption  of 
California  fruit  products.  The  committee  appointed 
by  a  special  convention  to  represent  the  producers 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Public  Market  in  San 
Francisco  calls,  as  instructed,  a  special  meeting  of 
all  interested,  whether  growers  of  fruit  or  of  other 
perishable  products,  to  meet  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, November  30th,  as  a  part  of  the  convention, 
at  which  time  a  plan  will  be  presented  by  said  com- 
mittee for  a  permanent  organization  to  be  acted 
upon. 

The  State  Association  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  will  also  hold  sessions  during  the 
week. 

Eminent  horticulturists  will  present  essays  during 
the  sessions  on  subjects  that  are  deemed  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  fruit  industry  in  general, 


and  all  interested  should  take  an  active  part  in  this 
matter  and  attend  the  convention.  Ample  time  and 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  visitors  to  visit  orchards 
and  vineyards,  also  raisin  packing  houses  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  issue  excur- 
sion tickets  to  all  persons  going  to  the  convention 
and  returning  at  reduced  rates  from  all  points  on 
their  lines  to  Fresno,  provided  a  receipt  for  the 
ticket  purchased  be  taken  at  the  starting  point. 
This  will  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  and  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the 
regular  rate. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  given  by  the  Fresno 
Horticultural  Club  and  citizens  to  make  the  visit  of 
all  in  attendance  of  the  most  pleasant  character. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  President. 

B.  M.  Lelono,  Secretary. 

Possible  Olive  Product  in  California. 


Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  has  submitted  to  the  Governor  a  re- 
port on  olive  growing  in  California,  from  which  the 
Record- Union  takes  certain  statements  which  we  re- 
produce. 

The  Olive  Acreage. — According  to  the  reports  of 
assessors  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for. 
1897,  which  are  conceded  to  be  too  low,  there 
are  in  California  1,162,739  olive  trees,  of  which 
364,810  are  given  as  bearing  and  797,929  as 
not  yet  in  bearing.  Averaging  the  plant  at  30  feet 
apart,  we  have  7600  acres  in  bearing  and  16,623 
acres  not  yet  in  bearing,  or  a  total  of  24,223  acres 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  olive  in  the  State.  We 
could  with  safety  perhaps  add  at  least  10  per  cent 
and  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

The  Product. — Olive  trees  reach  full  bearing  at 
fifteen  years,  and  presuming  that  they  bear  fifty 
pounds  of  olives  per  tree  (which  is  not  too  high,  but 
a  low,  conservative  estimate),  and  that  of  the  total 
in  bearing  there  are  3000  acres  that  will  give  this 
average,  or  14,400,000  pounds.  Again,  averaging 
the  product  of  the  remaining  4600  acres,  which  are 
in  bearing,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  fifteen-year 
mark,  at  fifty  pounds  per  tree,  we  have  11,040,000 
pounds  of  fruit,  which  added  to  the  former  figures 
gives  us  a  total  of  25,440,000  pounds  of  olives  as  the 
product  of  the  State.  Now,  on  the  average  it  takes 
sixty  pounds  of  fruit  to  make  one  gallon  of  olive  oil, 
therefore,  we  should  not  produce  424,000  gallons  of 
olive  oil  per  year,  if  all  the  fruit  was  turned  into  oil, 
which  of  course  would  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
the  trees  grow  older.  When  the  acreage  now  given 
as  not  yet  in  bearing  becomes  in  full  bearing,  aver- 
aging the  output  on  the  same  basis  as  the  above,  or 
say  6000  acres  in  full  bearing,  at  100  pounds  per 
tree,  we  would  have  28,800,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and 
the  remaining  10,623  at  fifty  pounds  per  tree  would 
give  25,495,200  pounds  of  fruit,  or  a  grand  total  of 
50,935,200  pounds  of  olives  per  year;  and  if  all  were 
made  into  oil  we  would  have  848,920  gallons  of  olive 
oil  as  the  product  of  the  State.  Again,  assuming 
that  one-half  of  this  output  is  turned  into  "  pickles," 
averaged  at  six  pounds  per  gallon,  we  would  have 
4,244,600  gallons  of  cured  olives,  and  424,460  gallons 
of  olive  oil  as  the  product  of  the  State. 

From  letters  received  from  growers  throughout 
the  State  this  estimate,  both  as  to  number  of  trees 
and  production,  is  considered  very  conservative. 
Well,  let  us  suppose  it  is.  Would  20  per  cent  addi- 
tion be  nearer  correct  ?  If  so,  we  would  produce 
509,352  gallons  of  olive  oil  and  5,093,520  gallons  of 
olives;  or,  if  the  entire  output  was  made  into  oil, 
1,018,704  gallons  from  26,645  acres. 

The  Disposition  of  This  Product.— Thus,  the  grave 
question  that  will  confront  the  growers  in  the  near 
future  will  be  the  disposition  of  this  immense  out- 
put, and  how  to  profitably  market  future  produc- 
tions. I  have  been  warned  as  to  the  impression  such 
a  statement  would  make  upon  the  minds  of  many, 
and  especially  in  real  estate  circles,  and  considering 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  growers  should  consider  the  sub- 
ject from  all  standpoints  and  give  _  the  same  their 
most  serious  and  careful  consideration. 

Of  late  much  has  been  said  about  there  being  no 
future  for  olive  oil,  at  least  until  a  law  is  passed  re- 
quiring cotton  seed  and  other  admixtures  to  be 
branded  as  such,  similar  to  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  While  adulterated  oils  greatly 
hamper  the  sale  of  the  pure  product,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  compara- 
tively small  consumption  of  pure  olive  oil.  This  fault 
lies  with  the  people  in  general,  and  is  due  to  their 
apparent  ignorance  or  indifference  as  to  the  great 
medicinal  virtues  of  pure  olive  oil,  evidently  forget- 
ting that  food  which  is  given  to  the  body  to  sustain 
and  prolong  life  should  be  pure  and  harmless  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  pollution. 

Other  Obstacles.— At  present  the  growers  have 
not  only  to  compete  with  pure  olive  oil  from  Europe, 
but  also  with  animal  heat-producing  substances, 
such  as  cottonseed  oil  and  other  substitutes.  In 
1897  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
928,567  gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  at  $1,134,077,  and 
2,353,084  gallons  of  oil  designated  as  "  other."  That 
same  year  we  exported  27,198,882  gallons  of  cotton- 
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seed  oil,  valued  at  $6,897,361.  Much  of  this  comes 
back  to  us  labeled  "  pure  olive  oil,"  a  most  odious 
fraud.  These  fabrications  are  placed  on  sale  side  by 
side  with  pure  olive  oil,  although  known  to  be  harm- 
ful and  devoid  of  the  hygienic  properties  found  in 
pure  olive  oil. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Study  of  Weather  Conditions. 

NUMBER  II. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blochman. 

The  Japan  Current. — It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  Japan  current  acted  in  the  fall  of  pre- 
vious dry  seasons.  It  was  noticed  the  past  year  at 
Unalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  that  the  sum- 
mer temperature  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  was  abnor- 
mally warm  and  was  followed  by  a  warm  winter;  this 
could  only  occur  by  the  Japan  current's  moving 
north  of  its  usual  course.  In  eastern  Alaska,  where 
the  Japan  current  is  not  felt,  it  is  piercingly  cold. 
The  summit  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  of  Alaska  was  never  ex- 
plored till  the  summer  of  '97.  It  had  always  been 
too  cold  to  explore  till  last  year's  additional  heat 
made  it  investigable.  On  the  other  hand,  our  ocean 
off  the  central  and  southern  California  coast  was 
colder  than  normal.  In  the  summer  of  previously 
observed  dry  seasons,  such  as  '76,  Alaska  stations 
were  also  far  warmer  than  normal. 

These  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
investigations  of  Mr.  Hammon.  In  1829  (according 
to  Bancroft)  a  drought  occurred  in  the  early  Russian 
settlements  of  Sonoma  county  and  the  Russian  set- 
tlements of  Alaska  at  the  same  time  recorded  an  un- 
commonly warm  winter  (one  not  knowing  of  the 
other's  records). 

Mr.  Pague  of  Portland  noticed  in  July  and  August 
of  last  year  the  irregularity  of  summer  barometers 
off  the  coast.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  Japan  current  itself  does  not  bring  rain,  but  that 
there  are  storm  areas  generated  in  its  course — great 
whirls  of  a  moisture-laden,  rarefied  atmosphere, 
characterized  by  a  central  low  barometer — which 
are  the  sources  of  all  our  rains  on  this  coast.  South 
of  the  Japan  current,  but  above  the  return  current, 
is  the  belt  of  calms;  this  lies  opposite  us  in  summer, 
when  the  Japan  current  has  moved  northerly;  this 
belt  is  perfectly  rainless.  From  it  prevalent  high 
summer  barometers  (anti-cyclonic  areas)  emanate. 
Therefore  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  instead  of  the 
prevailing  low  barometers  of  winter,  high  baromet- 
ers prevail  during  July,  August  and  part  of  Septem- 
ber. This  is  the  normal  summer  condition  and  has 
so  far  persistently  prevailed  this  season,  which  is 
the  first  scientific  evidence  that  our  coming  winter 
season  will  be  very  different  from  last  year's.  Last 
year  this  high  barometer  was  interspersed  with  low 
barometers,  causing  appreciable  rains  in  July  and 
August  in  Oregon,  which  is  for  them  even  an  abnor- 
mal weather  condition. 

No  one  had  observed  these  conditions  in  any  pre- 
vious dry  season.  Mr.  Pague  did  not  even  then  sus- 
pect that  this  might  be  the  forerunner,  as  far  north 
as  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  of  a  drier  season 
than  1877.  Whenever,  now  in  the  future,  low  barom- 
eters interrupt  the  summer  highs  off  the  Oregon 
coast  we  shall  suspect  the  ensuing  season,  and  if  the 
Alaska  islands  or  even  Sitka  is  abnormally  warm  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
predict  a  dry  season.  Out-and-out  dry  seasons  are, 
however,  the  exception,  but  there  are  in  southern 
California  numerous  half-dry  or  shcrt  rainy  seasons 
which  effect  the  San  Joaquin  valley  equally;  these 
are  the  problematic  studies  for  central  and  southern 
California. 

Some  Peculiarities  of  Seasons. — In  the  last  decade 
there  have  been  three  partially  unfavorable  seasons 
besides  our  last  drought,  viz.,  '92,  '94  and  '96.  The 
rainfall  in  each  was  considerable  below  the  average 
from  the  central  part  of  the  State  on  south;  '96,  ow- 
ing to  fair  later  rains,  was  the  better  of  the  three. 
These  seasons  had  one  characteristic:  the  predom- 
inating influence  during  winter  of  the  Arizona  and 
Nevada  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the  lighter  influence 
of  the  ocean  atmosphere.  The  past  season  empha- 
sized this  characteristic  more  than  any  other.  We 
cannot  here,  however,  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
these  seasons,  the  further  relative  barometric  char- 
acteristic nor  the  wind  and  cloud  movements.  It 
will  be  somewhat  interesting  in  this  general  weather 
analysis  to  compare  some  few  seasons. 

Of  all  peculiar  and  unaccountable  seasons  '74-75 
leads.  In  that  season  Santa  Barbara's  and  San 
Luis'  total  rainfall  was  a  little  ahead  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  unusual;  but  this  is  not  so  striking  as 
the  fact  that  following  a  rainless  December,  January 
succeeding  gave  the  heaviest  rainfall  ever  recorded 
in  those  places,  to  be  followed  up  with  no  more  rain 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
twelve  months'  rain  (i.  e.,  15  inches)  fell  within  three 
weeks  at  Santa  Barbara,  only  35  per  cent,  however, 
in  San  Francisco.  A  storm  area  of  unprecedented 
intensity  must  have  struck  the  coast  centrally,  but 
why  no  subsequent  storms  should  have  followed  is  al- 
most unaccountable. 

Another  peculiarity  to  note  is  the  similarity  of  the 
two  rainy  seasons  of  '69-70  and  '86-  87  at  Santa 


Barbara.  Allowing  for  the  observed  fact  that  for 
every  decade  the  average  rainfall  has  increased 
south,  the  difference  in  rainfall  is  very  slight,  with 
the  distribution  remarkably  alike.  The  season  of 
'69-70  had  101  inches;  '86-87  was  a  little  short  of  13 
inches,  the  average  of  Santa  Barbara  being  18 
inches.  Both  these  seasons  were  far  below  normal. 
But  the  distinctive  feature,  as  we  noticed,  of  these 
two  seasons  is  that  the  rains  were  distributed 
through  both  seasons  almost  alike.  Both  seasons 
gave  promises  of  droughts  till  after  the  first  day  of 
February,  when  during  the  month  of  February  very 
copious  rains  fell;  nearly  9  inches  is  recorded  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  February,  '87,  being  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  whole  year's  rainfall.  After  this,  these 
perverse  seasons  still  continued  a  similar  course  and 
gave  but  light  rains  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Another  entirely  different  illustration,  which  re- 
verses the  comparisons  of  seasons  between  north 
and  south,  can  be  cited  of  '82-'83.  This  in  southern 
California  was  a  real  threatened  drought  till  the  last 
week  of  March,  '83,  when,  from  that  time  on,  heavy 
spring  rains  fell  which  changed  the  "phase  of  the 
weather."  But  the  strange  story  of  this  season  is 
the  comparison  of  its  December  weather  with  the 
same  month  in  Portland,  Oregon.  December,  '82, 
was  a  flood  season  for  Portland.  It  rained  21  inches 
in  that  one  month  and  is  probably  the  greatest  rain- 
fail  recorded  for  any  one  month  in  wet  Portland.  It 
may  be  surprising  to  tell  you  that  the  same  month 
was  an  absolute  drought  in  Santa  Barbara;  a  bare 

of  an  inch  fell  for  the  entire  month,  and  even  as 
far  north  as  Sacramento  the  month  was  drier  than 
usual,  a  short  inch  falling  for  the  whole  month.  Per- 
sistent dry  northers  kept  on  blowing. 

We  have  found  on  careful  comparison  of  seasons 
two  types  of  dry  weather:  one  like  this  past  year, 
when  the  whole  coast  up  to  Oregon  receives  a  rela- 
tively light  rainfall,  the  storm  areas  striking  in  far- 
ther to  the  northward  of  their  usual  course;  the 
other  type  when  storm  centers  do  strike  in  along 
their  usual  course,  off  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coasts,  but,  like  '83  or  '94,  are  not  deflected  down 
the  coast  as  much  as  usual.  The  latter,  which  is  the 
half-dry  season  type,  is  not  uncommon  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  State;  usually,  however,  rains  fall  later 
in  such  seasons  and  partly  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  heavy  midwinter  rains.  The  cause  of  the  relative 
dryness  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  seems  to 
be  the  persistence  of  a  high  barometer  across  the 
State  south  of  the  bay  counties  and  the  condition  of 
the  interior  atmosphere  we  referred  to  previously. 

Storm  Areas. — Let  us  now  briefly  notice  the  rain- 
producing  conditions — the  storm  areas  of  the  Japan 
current.  A  storm  area  is  a  great  mass  of  rarefied 
atmosphere,  whirling  around  its  center  like  a 
cyclone,  and  the  whole  moving  forward,  usually  in 
an  easterly  direction.  It  does  not  have  the  destruc- 
tive winds  of  the  cyclone,  only  because  the  whirling 
atmosphere  is  not  so  narrowly  confined.  These 
storm  areas  vary  very  much  in  diameter,  from  per- 
haps a  little  less  than  100  miles  to  full  1000  miles. 
Varying  in  shape,  they  often  become  elongated  when 
traveling  out  of  their  direct  course.  The  amount  of 
moisture  they  carry  varies  also  in  different  locali- 
ties. Near  the  ocean  they  suction  in  a  great  deal 
more  moisture  and  deposit  more  rain.  As  they 
travel  inland  the  moisture  becomes  gradually  ex- 
hausted, and  as  they  cross  the  mountains  they  are 
nearly  depleted  of  moisture.  But  if  the  storm  has 
great  energy  it  will  live  over  its  trying  life,  cross 
the  mountains  and  plains  and  debouch  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  resuscitated  by  the  moist  atmosphere 
and  then  continue  a  further  life  of  activity,  usually 
ending  its  career  in  the  stormy  Atlantic.  A  few 
storm  areas  cross  over  and  visit  Europe.  One  im- 
mense storm  area  was  once  observed  with  a  remark- 
able tenacity  of  life.  This  Titan  was  born  in  the 
warm  waters  off  southeastern  Asia.  He  crossed  the 
Pacific  in  the  same  course  as  his  other  comrades, 
strode  rapidly  across  the  continent,  regaled  himself 
in  the  damp  Atlantic  without  losing  his  identity, 
poured  his  waters  over  Europe,  but  finally,  growing 
weak  and  weary  as  he  crossed  dry  Asia,  had  just 
enough  life  left  to  reach  again  his  first  home  in  the 
Pacific. 

Every  storm  area  that  enters  from  off  the  Pacific 
is  now  watched  and  tabulated.  Those  that  enter 
above  the  international  boundary  line  are  known 
only  to  weather  history  when  they  take  the  east  by 
southeasterly  course  and  strike  in  from  iftontana  to 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Very  few  storm  areas  enter  this  coast  before  the 
latter  part  of  September,  and  frequently  not  before 
October,  and  usually  last  till  some  time  in  May. 

About  one  storm  in  three  or  four  is  deflected  so 
far  south  as  the  central  or  southern  part  of  the 
State — in  the  drier  seasons,  least ;  in  wetter  seasons, 
most.  Once  in  a  while  a  storm  area  strikes  in 
directly  off  our  southern  coast,  when  rains  are  very 
heavy.  Winds  always  blow  toward  the  storm  cen- 
ter, towards  the  lighter  atmosphere.  If  a  storm 
hangs  off  Oregon,  it  blows  easterly  there,  north- 
easterly in  Washington,  and  south  to  southeasterly 
in  this  State.  As  it  passes  over  a  high  baromcier 
follows  the  storm,  and  the  winds  become  reversed. 
A  strong  south  wind  is  no  indication  of  a  heavier 
storm  ;  it  merely  indicates  that  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  the  relative  atmospheric  pressures  of 


close-by  locations.  When  the  storm  enters  off  Van- 
couver, the  south  wind  here  is  lighter  and  the  storm 
may  really  be  heavier. 

Why  are  rains  deflected  southerly?  Why  do  they 
not  all  move  easterly — that  is,  why  is  there  a  high 
resistant  barometer  East,  and  oftener  not?  Why, 
in  effect,  does  one  season,  like  77,  bring  forth  a 
drouth — raining  but  4  inches  in  twelve  long  months 
at  Los  Angeles,  against  49  inches  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  the  next  season  following  raining  about  30 
inches  in  Los  Angeles,  against  but  55  inches  in  Port- 
land ?  Seasons  vary  somewhat  in  rainfall  over  the 
world,  but  nowhere  are  there  such  contrasts  as  in 
the  semi-arid  districts,  of  which  the  southern  half  of 
the  State  is  an  instance.  Little  do  we  know  of  the 
causes  back  of  all  these  forces  of  nature.  With  all 
our  boasted  science,  we  are  but  children  in  the 
knowledge  governing  these  stupendous  laws  of 
nature.  We  do,  however,  slowly  observe  a  few  of 
the  facts  of  God's  great  universe,  so  that  by  close 
observation  we  wrest  a  few  of  nature's  secrets. 
Often  at  first  mere  theories,  repeated  observations 
bring  them  out  as  facts,  and  in  time  forming  the 
outline  of  positive  science. 

We  had  set  the  question,  "Why  do  these  storm  or 
rain-bearing  areas  not  always  move  due  easterly  ?  " 
because  they  are  governed  by  a  law  that  is  even 
common  to  us  humanity — to  move  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance.  The  storm  area  consists  of  light 
air,  characterized  by  low  barometer.  It  can  push 
away  the  air  that  is  a  little  heavier  that  itself,  but  if 
the  air  is  too  heavy — that  is,  if  it  encounters  very 
cold  or  very  dry  air  across  its  mountain  path — it 
desists  from  its  course  and  becomes  deflected  down 
the  coast,  which  then  is  the  course  of  least  resist- 
ance. Frequently,  in  midwinter,  this  cold,  high- 
barometer  atmosphere  impinges  itself  westward 
over  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the  storm  area, 
feeling  this  resistant  atmosphere  away  out  at  sea, 
begins  to  deflect  its  course  long  before  reaching 
land,  and  consequently  strikes  in  over  northern  or 
central  California,  and  even,  as  in  some  wetter  years, 
as  far  south  as  southern  California.  Storm  areas 
sometimes  become  divided  ;  at  times  they  rebound 
back  and  re-enter  at  a  different  point. 

Rainfalls  are  greatest  nearer  the  path  of  the 
storm  area  ;  where  it  rains  by  deflection  the  storm 
rapidly  tapers  off.  This  is  the  reason  it  rains  so 
heavily  "  northerly,"  in  or  near  the  usual  track  of 
the  storm,  fully  100  inches  off  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington coast,  and  less  the  farther  down  the  coast, 
till  in  Lower  California  it  is  practically  rainless.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula,  however,  rains  com- 
mence to  fall  copiously  again  from  the  upper  tropi- 
cal rain  belt. 

Our  weather  studies  will  depend  on  the  fuller 
investigations  of  these  great  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, furthered  by  that  unassuming  little  instru- 
ment, the  barometer.  The  air  about  us  as  told  by 
the  barometer  is  like  the  ocean,  a  great  sea  of 
waves  ;  sometimes  huge  billows  prevail,  and  then 
again  mere  ripples  pass  over  its  unseen  vastness. 
Even  in  its  fierceness  it  is  majestic. 

Blizzards. — Eastern  blizzards,  for  instance,  are 
found  to  be  caused  by  the  sweep  of  the  Arctic  circle 
atmosphere  adown  the  open  British  America  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  plains  to  the  very  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
When  the  conditions  are  just  right — when  a  very 
high  barometer  prevails  in  British  America  east  of 
the  Rockies,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  as  yet  un- 
known causes,  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  light 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — this  cold,  dry,  heavy 
Arctic  atmosphere  is  suctioned  down  from  the  frozen 
north  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country, 
down  even  to  tropical  Florida  and  the  gulf.  No  such 
conditions  can  ever  prevail  on  this  coast.  Our  moun- 
tain barriers,  the  Sierras,  entrenched  and  reinforced 
by  the  Rockies,  prevent  even  zero  temperatures 
from  ever  reaching  here. 

Distant  Northern  Conditions  Affect  Our  Rainfall. — 
Incidentally,  let  us  tell  you  that  whenever  a  very 
cold  spell  prevails  east  of  the  Rockies  no  storm  areas 
then  striking  this  coast  can  pass  across  its  due  east 
line  ;  consequently  they  are  deflected  southerly  and 
go  east  over  Nevada  or  Arizona,  and  if  the  entering 
storm  area  happens  to  be  of  some  intensity,  copious 
rains  will  fall  all  over  California.  We  observed  this 
condition  accurately  in  January  and  February,  '97. 
This  past  season,  on  the  other  hand,  was  East  an 
unusually  warm,  open  winter,  and,  so  I  am  told,  it 
was  in  77  ;  consequently  no  appreciable  storm  areas 
were  rebounded  back  from  their  mountain  course. 
In  fact,  they  crossed  over  way  to  the  north  of  their 
usual  track,  in  Canada,  instead  of,  within  our  bor- 
ders. Does  not  all  this  suggest  that  the  abnormally 
warm  temperatures  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
and  the  lack  of  the  normal  cold  weather  east  affect 
our  rainfall  ?  It  is  only  a  theory  of  mine  that  when 
the  Japan  current's  atmosphere  strikes  in  to  the 
north  of  us,  where  the  Rockies  are  very  much  lower 
and  the  Cascades  altogether  end,  it  can  push  its 
warmer  atmosphere  easterly  and  thereby  moderate, 
if  not  partly  intercept,  the  cold  indraft  of  the  Arctic 
towards  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  probable  that 
during  part  of  any  winter  season  the  relatively 
warmer  Pacific  ocean  atmosphere  passes  over  and 
moderates  to  a  certain  extent  the  temperature  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Inferences. — Now,   what  is  the  gist  of   all  these 
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observations,  and  of  what  benefit  are  they?  Simply 
this  :  Weather,  like  history,  repeats  itself.  We  shall 
have  wet  seasons  and  dry  seasons,  half  dry  and  mod- 
erately wet  ones.  If  we  have  carefully  noted  the 
conditions  that  accompany  each  of  these  different 
types  of  seasons,  when  these  conditions  recur  we 
can  in  a  general  way  place  the  season  long  before  it 
is  over,  and  prognosticate  what  will  be  its  probable 
course.  We  do  not  look  for  such  bold  results  imme- 
diately, but  we  do  anticipate  some  such  approximat- 
ing results  before  very  many  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  shall  have  passed  over  us,  when  theories 
shall  have  become  facts. 

In  comparing  seasons  we  also  deduce  certain  gen- 
eralizations. For  instance,  we  find  a  certain  number 
of  seasons  with  rainfall  below  the  average,  but  be- 
fore any  decade  is  over  there  comes  a  period  of 
increased  rainfall  to  equalize  up.  We  have  recently 
been  passing  through  one  of  the  lightest  sets  of 
rainy  seasons,  and  in  the  nature  of  conditions  it  is 
now  the  turning  point  for  increased  rainfall. 

Santa  Maria,  Oct.  21,  1898. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Dipping  Stock  for  Killing  Texas  Ticks. 

The  county  veterinarian  of  Solano  reports  good 
results  from  dipping  stock  for  killing  the  Texas 
ticks.  Readers  may  like  also  to  know  of  the  success 
of  dipping  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  dipping  of  Arkansas  cattle  at  Mammoth 
Springs,  Ark.,  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  has  been  pronounced  a  success,  so  much 
so  that  several  hundred  head,  after  being  dipped, 
have  been  admitted  into  Missouri,  other  than  for 
immediate  slaughter.  The  Mammoth  Springs  Demo- 
crat gives  this  description  of  the  dipping  station: 

"The  grounds  cover  some  two  and  one-half  acres, 
just  on  the  State  line  between  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  cattle  are 
driven  into  pens  in  Arkansas  and  allowed  to  pass 
through  an  oil  vat  or  pool  41  feet  long  and  7  feet 
deep,  filled  with  3500  gallons  of  chemical  oil  that  de- 
stroys the  ticks  (the  source  of  the  fever).  At  the 
Arkansas  end  is  a  cattle  chute,  the  end  of  which  has 
a  platform  that  swings  upon  a  pivot,  so  that  a  brute, 
stepping  upon  this  platform,  is  tumbled,  head  first, 
into  the  vat  of  oil,  out  of  which  he  swims  to  an  in- 
cline on  the  Missouri  side  and  then  climbs  this  incline 
to  a  dripping  platform,  where  the  surplus  oil  runs 
off  and  back  into  the  vat.  Afterward  the  brute  is 
turned  into  a  pen  in  Missouri,  and  is  then  entitled  to 
all  the  benefits  of  native  Missouri  cattle  to  any  point 
in  that  State.  There  are  always  present  one  United 
States  inspector  and  one  Missouri  inspector,  and  to 
these  cattle  certificates  of  health  are  issued,  either 
singly  or  by  the  carload.  This  certificate  is  a  relief 
against  the  quarantine  restriction.  The  general 
manager,  Mr.  I.  N.  Atterbury  of  Madison,  Mo.,  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  business,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  plant  has  been  constructed.  In  a 
very  short  time  Mr.  Atterbury  will  be  able  to  handle 
1000  bead  per  day  with  ease.  Already,  with  even 
their  limited  pen  facilities,  they  can  handle  600  per 
day  easily.  At  a  test  experiment  recently  it  was 
found  that  three  head  of  stock  can  be  dipped  and 
placed  on  the  dripping  stand  in  less  than  one  minute. 
The  present  plant  at  Mammoth  Springs  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  one  at  Port  Worth,  Texas,  with  several  feat- 
ures of  advantage  not  obtainable  to  the  former. 
The  never-failing  supply  of  clear,  fresh  water  af- 
forded by  the  1  mammoth '  spring,  as  also  the  cool, 
shady  grounds  for  cattle  to  rest  in  after  a  long  drive 
or  herd,  are  exceptionally  favorable  adjuncts  of  suc- 
cess. Cattle  can  come  from  any  county  or  State  in 
the  Union,  and,  after  going  through  this  dipping 
station,  will  be  given  a  clear  bill  of  health.  This 
station  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  Arkansas  cattle 
trade  that  has  been  dormant  for  several  years,  ow- 
ing to  quarantine  laws." 


State  Veterinarian  Appointed. 


Dr.  Robert  A.  Archibald  of  Oakland  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  J-JiK/uirer,  been  honored  by  an  appointment 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald will  henceforth  act  as  State  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon, his  duties  being  to  eradicate  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  among  the  cattle  of  this  State. 
There  is  a  good  salary  attached  to  the  position,  and 
the  incumbent's  expenses  are  borne  by  the  State. 
The  Governor  has  yet  to  approve  the  appointment, 
which  was  made  largely  through  the  kindly  offices  of 
Dr.  D.  D.  Crowley,  a  member  of  the  board.  The 
meeting  at  which  the  appointment  was  made  took- 
place  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  last 
week. 

Want  California  Below  the  Line. 

At  the  session  of  the  Interstate  Sanitary  Congress 
at  Omaha  last  week  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:    That  this  association  recommends  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  the  same  Federal 
quarantine  line  for  the  year  1890  as  that  adopted  for 
the  year  1898,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  is  hereby  recommended  to  be  placed 
below  the  line,  and  cattle  therefrom  destined  to 
points  above  the  line  shall  be  admitted  only  when 
found  to  be  free  from  infection  after  inspection  by 
the  Federal  authorities. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  present  experience  with 
the  occurrence  of  Texas  fever  in  upper  parts  of  the 
State,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  movement  of  the 
line  still  farther  north  to  coincide  with  the  north  line 
of  the  State  is  going  a  great  deal  farther  north  than 
necessary. 


5HEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Fattening  Home  Grown  and  Range  Lambs. 


To  the  Editor: — I  will  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
facts  obtained  from  an  experiment  conducted  by  the 
writer  in  the  winter  of  1897-8  at  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  experiment  deals  with  the 
fattening  of  lambs,  and  one  of  the  points  emphasized 
in  it  should  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  feeders.  It 
shows  how  easily  possible  it  may  be  to  secure  a 
greater  ultimate  profit  from  a  lot  of  lambs  that  have 
made  less  gains  and  at  greater  cost  than  those  ob- 
tained from  another  lot,  and  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  former  had  a  greater  average  weight  when  they 
entered  the  contest  than  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
periment two  lots  of  lambs  were  pitted  against  each 
other.  They  were  fed  and  cared  for  similarly.  The 
lambs  in  one  lot  fed  more  cheaply  and  also  made 
greater  gains  and  yet  in  the  final  summing  up  the 
lot  that  made  the  lesser  gains  and  at  a  greater 
cost,  gave  the  greater  profit  and  for  the  reason  only 
that  they  weighed  considerably  more  when  the 
fattening  period  began.  That  is  really  the  point 
brought  out  in  the  experiment,  although  it  was 
not  considered  when  the  experiment  was  undertaken. 

College  Bred  vs.  Range  Lambs. — Animals  selected 
consisted  of  home  grown  lambs  in  the  one  instance 
and  of  Montana  range  lambs  in  the  other.  The 
former  were  very  ordinary  lambs,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  the  remnant  of  the  lambs  grown  on  the 
University  Farm  after  the  choice  lambs  had  either 
been  disposed  of  early  for  mutton  or  had  been  set 
aside  for  breeding.  They  were  from  Dorset  sires 
and  common  grade  dams,  and  were  rangy,  rather 
high  up  from  the  ground,  and  were  also  lacking  in 
width.  The  range  lambs  bought  from  Wm.  B.  Shaw 
of  Culbertson,  Montana,  were  from  Oxford  Down 
sires  and  were  good  specimens  of  range  lambs. 

The  two  lots  were  under  experiment  early  in 
November,  1897,  and  were  disposed  of  in  March. 
The  experiment  proper  lasted  112  days  and  both 
lots  were  sold  by  Col.  W.  M.  Liggett,  the  director, 
to  P.  Van  Hoven  of  Minneapolis.  The  lambs  were 
valued  at  $3.41  per  100  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment.  This  valuation  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  range  lambs  laid  down  at  the 
station,  and  it  was  not  far  different  from  the  actual 
prices  being  paid  at  the  time.  They  brought  $5.50 
per  100  pounds,  shrunk  weight. 

Tin  Food. — The  food  consisted  of  oil  cake,  bran, 
barley  and  oats  in  the  proportions  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  parts  respectively;  clover  and  timothy  hay, 
clover  predominating;  and  sorghum  ensilage.  The 
food  was  fed  in  two  feeds  daily,  except  the  ensilage, 
which  was  fed  in  the  evening  only.  The  lambs  were 
given  all  they  would  eat  clean  of  the  various  foods 
fed.  The  hay  was  not  cut,  nor  was  the  grain  ground, 
and  water  and  salt  were  plentifully  supplied.  They 
had  the  choice  of  a  shed  or  of  a  yard  except  in 
stormy  weather. 

The  food  fed  was  charged  at  the  ordinary  market 
values  of  the  same  in  Minnesota.  This  made  the  oil 
cake  $22.00  per  ton;  bran  $7.50;  hay  $4.00;  ensilage 
$1.20;  barley  20  cents  per  bushel  and  oats  17  cents. 
These  prices  are  more  in  some  instances  than  was 
actually  paid  for  the  food  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
markets,  and  in  other  instances  less,  and  they  will 
make  it  very  apparent  to  the  eastern  feeder,  that 
he  has  no  easy  task  to  face  when,  with  his  much 
higher  priced  foods,  he  undertakes  to  feed  against 
western  competition. 

Tlie  Feeding. — The  range  lambs  consumed  per  day 
of  grain  1*68  pounds,  of  hay  .68  pound  and  of  ensil- 
age .31  pound,  a  total  of  2  85  pounds.  The  home 
grown  lambs  consumed  per  day  of  grain  1.96  pounds, 
of  hay  1.09  pounds  and  of  ensilage  .60  pound,  a 
total  of  3.65  pounds.  The  monthly  gains  made  by 
the  Montana  lambs  were  9.5  pounds  against  9.3 
pounds  made  by  the  home  grown  lambs. 

The  cost  of  feeding  each  range  lamb  was  $1.30 
against  $1.42  for  each  home  grown  lamb.  Of  course 
the  greater  age  of  the  home  grown  lambs  would  call 
for  a  greater  consumption  of  food  to  make  a  given 
gain.  They  were  probably  six  weeks  older  than  the 
range  lambs.  The  latter  averaged  60.2  pounds  when 
they  entered  the  experiment  and  the  former  72.5 
pounds. 

The  Cost. — The  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of  in- 
crease in  weight  by  the  range  lambs  was  $3.67  as 
against  $4.07  per  100  pounds  with  the  home  grown 
lambs.    This  feature  of  feeding  is  peculiar  to  the 


West.  Years  ago  it  was  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  the  actual  increase  in  weight  obtained  from 
fattening  an  animal  cost  more  than  could  be  obtained 
for  the  same  when  sold.  But  so  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  of  course  is  owing 
to  the  bountifulness  with  which  land  produces 
there.  Wherever  such  feeding  can  be  judiciously 
carried  on,  there  will  always  be  a  substantial  profit. 
In  the  present  instance  the  profit  was  $1.83  on  the 
home  grown  lambs,  as  against  $1.71  on  the  range 
lambs.  The  figures  just  given  are  of  course  averages 
for  each  lamb. 

Since  the  question  of  greater  profit  with  the  home 
grown  lambs  turned  upon  their  greater  weight  when 
the  experiment  began,  it  may  be  asked,  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  secure  animals  as  heavy  as  possible 
for  being  fattened?  No,  is  the  answer  that  should 
unhesitatingly  be  given  to  this  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  demands  of  the  market  must  be 
studied.  If  animals  over  large  are  chosen  they 
will  not  bring  the  price  when  finished.  In  the  second 
place  the  older  they  are  the  more  food  they  will  re- 
quire to  make  a  given  gain.  And  in  the  third  place, 
the  gains  are  slower  as  a  rule  as  the  birth  period  is 
receded  from.  It  is  a  fact  that  usually  more  money 
can  be  made  from  feeding  lambs  than  wethers. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Thomas  Shaw. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


New  Propositions  for  Good  Roads. 

The  good  roads  movement  is  assuming  new  forms. 
At  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  a  new  good 
roads  bill  will  be  presented,  which  is  a  very  different 
measure  from  the  bill  or  bills  presented  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1896-7  and  which  met  with  such  rough  treat- 
ment. It  is  now  proposed  to  attack  the  problem  of 
getting  good  roads  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by 
which  it  was  approached  before.  That  is  to  say,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  business  of  building  the  roads 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  supervisors — a  pro- 
position which  arrayed  powerful  opposition  to  the 
Legislation  two  years  ago — it  is  now  the  intention  to 
have  the  highways  constructed  by  the  county  au- 
thorities on  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Highways.  To  induce  the  counties 
to  build  main  roads  in  this  manner  a  substantial  in- 
ducement is  to  be  offered — the  highways  so  built  are 
to  be  accepted  and  maintained  by  the  State,  the 
necessary  sprinkling  required  to  keep  down  the  dust 
being  included  as  a  part  of  such  maintenance. 

State  Maintenance. — The  bill  as  drawn  provides 
that  no  road  shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  unless  it 
is  at  least  five  miles  in  length  and  leads,  on  the  best 
grade  and  alignment,  from  one  county  seat  to 
another  or  between  other  important  places.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  accepted  roads,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  is  empowered  to  let  contracts  to 
sprinkle,  roll  and  otherwise  care  for  such  highways. 
For  the  first  year  $100,000  of  State  funds  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated, and  thereafter  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Half  of  the  Money  for  Permanent  Work. — These  are 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  State  highway  bill  as 
drawn,  and  there  are  also  proposed  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  county  road  law,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  a  provision  that  50  per  cent  of  the  road 
taxes  shall  be  put  into  a  "  good  road  fund  "  which 
shall  be  used  only  for  certain  specified  purposes,  viz: 
the  laying  out,  grading,  draining,  sprinkling,  gravel- 
ing or  macadamizing  of  the  principal  highways  of 
the  county  and  the  purchase  of  road  machinery. 
Another  amendment  gives  the  county  surveyor  in- 
creased powers  and  constitutes  him  practically 
county  engineer  for  road-making  and  maintenance 
purposes. 

What  the  Highway  Commission  Expects. — The  High- 
way Commissioners  propose  that  half  of  all  the  money 
raised  in  the  State  annually  for  road  purposes — an 
amount  equaling  nearly  $1,000,000 — shall  be  ex- 
pended in  permanent  road  work  according  to  the 
most  modern  and  intelligent  methods.  They  pro- 
pose that  this  sum  shall  be  used  in  building  roads  of 
the  best  material  along  proper  grades.  They  pro- 
pose that  all  superstructures,  wherever  possible, 
shall  be  of  rock;  so  that  once  built  they  will  last  for 
centuries  and  never  henceforth  be  of  any  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  A  high  average  for  the 
best  road,  stone  bridges,  culverts  and  all,  is  $5000  a 
mile.  At  this  rate  200  miles  of  modern  road  could  be 
built  in  California  annually.  In  five  years  we  could 
have  1000  miles  of  as  good  roads  as  there  is  in  the 
world,  and  in  twenty  years  we  could  have  a  network 
of  magnificent  highways  connecting  all  of  the  great 
districts  of  the  State  with  each  other,  and  all  at  no 
increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  alkali  soils  and 
know  how  rapidly  they  kill  out  useful  plants  which 
are  placed  upon  them,  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Davy  finds  that  there  are  at  least  197  species  of 
native  California  plants  which  are  found  on  the  alkali 
and  refuse  to  grow  elsewhere. 


November  5,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda . 

Directum  Sold. — Pleasanton  Times-Bulletin, 
Oct.  27:  Directum,  the  trotting  stallion,  was 
sold  yesterday  to  W.  E.  Spiers  of  Glenn  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  for  $3,000. 

Chop  Notes. —  Oakland  Enquirer,  Oct.  20: 
The  tonnage  of  beets  shipped  to  Alvarado  is 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  last  year  and 
the  crop  is  not  nearly  out.  The  hop  crop  was 
also  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The  ware- 
houses are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  hold  the 
hay  and  grain.  Grapes  are  from  a  third  to 
two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  fruit,  especially 
prunes,  apples  and  pears,  have  been  much 
better  than  was  anticipated. 

Butte. 

Hemp  Retting.—  Gridley  Herald,  Oct.  29: 
Mr.  Cook,  the  manager  of  the  Rau  hemp 
ranch  states  that  the  retting  operations  in 
the  big  vats  are  practically  ended  for  this 
season,  the  water  being  too  cold  to  permit  the 
men  to  work  in  the  vats,  and  too  cold  for  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  hemp  stack.  He 
may  put  in  a  large  boiler  to  heat  the  water  in 
the  vats  and  thus  push  the  work  of  finishing 
and  handling  this  season's  crop. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Chop  Shout. — Fresno  Democrat: 
The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  shipped 
1400  carloads.  Outside  the  Association  under 
150  carloads  have  gone  out.  This  represents 
imore  than  half  the  crop  that  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  this  year.  The  reason  for  the 
shortage  is  that  a  good  percentage  of  the  first 
crop  was  damaged  by  rain  and  sent  from  the 
trays  to  the  wineries.  The  whole  of  the 
second  crop  will  be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

Success  of  the  Association.— Hanford 
.Journal,  Oct.  28:  Up  to  a  few  days  ago  the 
Raisin  Association  paid  to  producers  the  sum 
of  1410,000.  The  patrons  number  about  2000. 
It  is  proving  a  success  and  has  done  away 
with  the  method  of  consignments.  There  is 
some  kicking  because  of  the  expense  the  As- 
sociation has  been  to  this  year  in  the  matter 
of  hiring  inspectors  and  other  employes,  but 
such  a  heavy  expense  will  not  be  necessary 
another  year.  The  starting  of  any  new  en- 
terprise or  business,  every  business  man 
knows,  is  always  much  larger  at  the  start 
than  it  is  subsequently;  and  then,  again,  if 
there  has  been  heavy  expense,  the  money  has 
been  distributed  at  home. 

Kern. 

Thriving  Citrus  Gkove.— Bakersfield  Echo  : 
The  orange  and  lemon  grove  of  S.  W.  Wible, 
north  of  Kern  City,  is  most  promising.  Trees 
planted  two  and  three  years  ago  are  laden 
with  fruit  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the 
limbs  are  forced  to  the  ground,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  relieved  of  much  fruit. 

Los  Angeles. 

Forest  Planting. — Express,  Oct.  19:  The 
large  sweep  of  country  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Lowe  made  desolate  by  the  forest  fires  of  the 
past  summer  will  be  immediately  set  out  to 
young  trees.  The  work  will  undertaken  by 
the  Pasadena  &  Mount  Wilson  Toll  Road  Com- 
pany, who  have  ordered  1000  trees,  but  this 
number  will  be  more  than  doubled  as  the 
work  of  tree  setting  proceeds. 

Orange  Outlook. — Pomona  Progress,  Oct. 
27:  The  outlook  on  the  orange  crop  now 
growing  is  encouraging,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  conditions  early  in  the  year  seemed 
to  indicate.  The  Washington  Navels  in  this 
valley  will  average  in  amount  with  last  year, 
and  the  quantity  of  fruit  marketed  that  sea- 
son was  unprecedented.  The  sizes  are  better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  general  conditions  are 
more  favorable.  While  the  fruit  will  color 
somewhat  later,  it  will  contain  more  sugar. 
In  the  budded  varieties,  such  as  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets,  St.  Michaels  and  Valencia 
Lates,  the  crop  will  not  be  more  than  one  half 
of  last  year's,  but  is  in  excellent  conditiou. 
The  SeedliDg  crop  is  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  normal,  largely  so  because  so  much  of  the 
last  crop  was  left  on  the  trees.  In  going 
about  among  the  orchards  one  sees  the  trees 
propped  more  this  year  thau  last.  Occasion- 
ally where  the  water  supply  has  been  short 
the  fruit  is  small.  F.  K.  Adams,  secretary  of 
the  Pomona  Fruit  Exchange,  expresses  the 
opinion  that,  orchard  for  orchard,  the  Navel 
crop  will  be  10  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice. — Express,  Oct. 
29:  There  has  been  placed  on  exhibit  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  sample  of  wine  which 
is  pure  grape  juice,  unfermented  and  non- 
alcoholic. Conrad  Graf  of  Banning  has  been 
working  for  fifteen  years  to  perfect  this  pro- 
cess, and  now  feels  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. The  wine  is  made  from  Zinfandel 
grapes. 

Orange  Sales. — Pomona  Times,  Oct.  26: 
Last  week  we  reported  the  sale  of  one  or- 
chard of  Late  Valencia  oranges  at  $1  per  box 
on  the  trees  and  another  at  $1.25  per  box,  de- 
livered at  the  packing  house.  The  San  An- 
tonio Fruit  Exchange  reports  the  sale  of  four 
cars  of  Late  Valencias  shipped  by  it  October  7, 
13,  14,  15,  the  first  car  averaging  net  to  the 
growers,  for  fancy  $1.60  and  choice  $1.35,  while 
the  other  three  cars  netted  the  growers,  for 
fancy  $2.23,  choice  $1.87  and  standard  $1.48, 
including  all  off  sizes.  A  car  of  green  lemons 
shipped  on  the  19th  and  sold  in  transit  will 
net  the  growers  $3.85  per  box  for  all  grades. 
A  car  shipped  October  14  sold  to  net  growers 
♦3.90  for  choice  or  second  grade. 

Fruit  Situation. —Pomona  Progress,  Oct. 
27:  The  scarcity  of  fruit  had  led  dealers 
and  growers  to  expect  high  prices  this  fall, 
but  the  market  is  a  disappointment.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  ought  to  be  bringing  more  money.  The 
prevailing  prices  curtail  consumption  much 
more  than  was  expected.    Where  last  year 


firms  usually  bought  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  by  carload  lots,  this  year  the  same  firms 
are  more  than  likely  toorderthe  several  kinds 
of  fruit  in  one  car.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  packed  by  Loud  &  Gerling  this  year  goes 
out  in  mixed  cars,  consisting  of  raisins,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Crop. — Santa  Ana  Standard :  Sec- 
retary Whidden  of  the  Sanborn  Packing 
House  reports  the  quality  of  walnuts  that 
come  in  since  the  first  picking  considerably 
improved,  and  the  Eastern  demaud  for  nuts 
very  good.  The  first  car  shipped  went  to 
Denver,  and  resulted  in  a  telegraphic  order 
for  another  car.  He  estimates  the  output  of 
the  association  for  the  season  at  fifty  cars  and 
the  loss  from  unfavorable  crop  conditions  at 
twenty  cars. 

New  Walnut  Bleaching  Process. — Santa 
Ana  Blade,  Oct.  28:  A  new  process  is  being 
used  to  bleach  walnuts  at  the  packing  house, 
which  so  far  gives  better  results  than  that  in 
use  formerly.  The  bleaching  is  done  by  the 
action  of  a  chemical  bath,  into  which  the  nuts 
are  immersed  in  small  wire  baskets  and  then 
rinsed  in  clear  water,  after  which  they  are 
allowed  to  dry,  and  are  then  graded  and  put 
into  sacks  for  shipment.  The  nuts  treated  in 
this  manner  by  the  bleaching  process  are 
found  to  have  a  much  finer  color  than  sul- 
phured nuts  and  at  the  same  time  nuts  that 
have  soft  spots  on  the  shell  or  openings  at  the 
end  are  not  damaged  in  the  meat,  as  some- 
times occurs  when  sulphur  is  used  in  bleach- 
ing. Its  use  is  justified  by  a  report  from  ex- 
pert chemists  conveying  the  assurance  that 
the  meat  of  nuts  treated  is  not  injured  there- 
by. 

Cotton  Experiment.  —  Blade,  Oct.  28:  L. 
N.  Emerson  has  successfully  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  cotton  can  be  grown  here,  and 
although  the  present  ruling  price  of  cotton 
may  preclude  the  possibility  of  entertaining 
the  idea  of  its  culture  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, it  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  as  an 
experiment,  showing  the  adaptability  of  the 
California  soil  and  climate.  It  was  grown 
from  seeds  sown  last  spring  and  shows  that 
the  plant  can  be  successfully  grown  under  or- 
dinary conditions. 

Cannery  Closed.— Santa  Ana  Gazette,  Oct. 
27:  The  cannery  has  closed  down  for  the 
season.  All  the  output  has  been  sold  at  satis- 
factory prices,  and  fourteen  cars  of  canned 
goods  have  been  shipped  to  market.  The  en- 
terprise has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
works  will  be  enlarged  and  improved  for  next 
season. 

Riverside. 

New  Crops.— Riverside  Enterprise:  Re- 
cently two  experiments  have  been  made  in 
growing  new  crops.  Short  Bros,  leased  a 
small  tract  of  land  last  spring  and  planted  it 
to  sorghum  cane,  and  they  are  just  now  reap- 
ing the  crop.  They  will  have  seventy-five 
tons  of  cane,  which  it  is  their  intention  to 
feed  to  their  stock.  Ansel  Short,  in  speaking 
of  his  venture,  says  that  the  cane  grew  well 
and  thrifty  and  that  the  firm  will  be  far  more 
than  repaid  for  the  outlay  of  time  and  money 
invested.  He  says  they  are  feeding  their 
horses  the  cane,  in  connection  with  ground 
barley,  and  is  satisfied  it  will  prove  a  good 
substitute  for  the  present  high-priced  hay. 
Mr.  Short  says  that  sorghum  is  used  for  deed- 
ing stock  in  Arizona  largely,  and  the  stock 
there  do  well  on  it.  The  other  crop  is  millet 
hay.  Mr.  Ormand  sowed  forty  acres  of  land 
in  the  river  bottom  to  millet  and  it  turned  off 
a  wonderful  crop.  The  yield  per  acre  was 
heavy,  and  at  $10  a  ton— the  price  he  is  selling 
it  for— will  pay  well  on  the  investment.  Millet 
produces  far  heavier  than  the  ordinary  grain 
used  for  hay,  and  it  is  an  excellent  feed  for 
stock  of  all  kinds. 

San  Bernardino. 

Horticultural  Club. — Sun,  Oct.  30:  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Club 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  E.  J. 
Yokam,  president;  W.  M.  Bristol,  W.  F. Grow, 
M.  C.  Snow,  W.  A.  Brouse,  vice-presidents; 
A.  S.  Hawley,  secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  H. 
Evans,  W.  F.  Grow,  J.  Hartzell,  R.  W.  Gray, 
T.  H.  Kirk,  executive  committee.  President 
Yokam  appointed  as  programme  committee 
M.  H.  Evans,  R.  F.  Cunningham,  J.  Hartzell. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  "Re- 
solved, that  we  heartily  approve  the  work  of 
our  County  Horticultural  Commission  in  their 
systematic  efforts  to  exterminate  or  to  hold  in 
check  the  various  insect  pests  which  are 
threatening  our  orchards.'' 

Orange  Crop  Estimate. — Redlands  Citro- 
graph,  Oct.  29:  Intelligent  and  well-posted 
orange  growers  have  about  all  concluded  that 
the  coming  orange  crop  will  not  run  over 
12,000  cars.  Navels  will  probably  run  almost 
as  much  as  last  season,  but  other  budded  and 
seedlings  will  be  short. 

Beet  Harvest.— Chino  Champion,  Oct.  28: 
It  is  expected  that  the  harvest  will  be  en- 
tirely completed  by  Wednesday  of  next  week. 
On  the  Chino  ranch  very  few  beets  will  re- 
main out  after  to-morrow  night.  Up  to  last 
night  there  had  been  sliced  in  the  factory  42,- 
557  tons.  From  the  Chino  ranch  there  had 
been  delivered  19,167  tons.  The  dry  weather 
is  keeping  up  a  very  satisfactory  sugar  per- 
centage, the  daily  average  this  week  being: 
Monday,  sugar  14.2,  purity  80.0;  Tuesday, 
sugar  14.2,  purity  79.5;  Wednesday,  sugar 
14.4,  purity  80.1.  Manager  Driflill  tells  us 
that  contracts  for  next  year's  crop  will  be 
prepared  for  signing  in  a  few  days.  The  terms 
of  the  contract  are  the  same  as  those  of  this 
year. 

San  Diego. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— Union,  Oct.  27:  G.  O. 
Hilton  says  the  best  way  to  raise  sweet  pota- 
toes is  to  take  pieces  of  the  vines  and  bend 
them  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  putting  the  two 
ends  in  the  moist  earth;  they  grow  almost 
without  fail. 

Boronio  Trimming.— Union,  Oct.  27:  Ob- 
servations regarding  the  Boronio  trimming  at 


Lemon  Villa  are  :  That  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
side  of  the  unbalanced  tree  that  is  ahead  and 
cut  the  weak  side  back.  The  reverse  is  gen- 
erally done.  The  more  zigzag  the  growth  the 
more  fruit  wood  is  produced.  Two  bearing 
surfaces  are  made,  thus  giving  better  protec- 
tion to  fruit.  Some  of  the  trees  are  labeled, 
so  it  will  positively  be  known  how  long  from 
trimming  to  the  time  of  bloom,  and  then  to 
the  time  of  fruit.  It  will  take  less  time  to 
ripen  fruit,  as  the  energy  of  the  tree  will  be 
directed  to  making  fruit  rather  than  wood. 
Fruit  will  not  come  in  clusters  so  much  by 
the  Boronio  style  of  trimming;  clusters  are 
often  defective.  The  effort  of  the  tree  is  di- 
rected toward  individualism.  The  tree  is 
taught  to  bear  its  own  burden. 

San  Joaquin. 

Climbing  Pumpkin  Vine. — Stockton  Mail, 
Oct.  26 :  In  the  yard  of  Mrs.  Brownell  is  a 
monster  pumpkin  vine.  The  plant  has 
grown  from  the  seed  this  season  to 
the  top  of  a  large  pepper  tree,  which 
is  50  feet  high,  and  then  doubled  over 
and  spread  out  among  the  branches.  At  a 
distance  of  about  20  feet  from  the  ground  is  a 
well-developed  pumpkin  10  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  hanging  to  the  vine  as  its  only  support. 
The  main  stem  of  the  vine  is  not  more  than  a 
half  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  seems  amazing 
that  such  a  slender  stem  can  carry  sustenance 
to  such  an  immense  plant.  Aside  from  the 
large  pumpkin  already  mentioned,  there  are  a 
few  small  ones  and  many  blossoms  appear 
through  the  foliage  of  the  tree. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Hungry  Coyotes. — Press:  J.  W.  Sides  has 
killed  nine  coyotes  in  his  orchard  this  year. 
He  finds  that  the  coyotes  have  been  living  on 
fruit,  all  other  sources  of  their  food  supply  be- 
ing shut  off  by  the  dry  year. 

Santa  Clara. 

Banner  Week  in  Freight  Shipments. — 
San  Jose  Herald,  Oct.  25:  Overland  ship- 
ments from  San  Jose  for  the  week  ending 
Oct.  22nd  amounted  to  7,491,100  pounds,  which 
are  the  heaviest  of  the  year. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pickers  Scarce. — Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
Oct.  27:  The  scarcity  of  pickers  has  caused  a 
heavy  loss  oi  good  fruit  to  many  packers,  the 
crop  being  enormous  in  some  orchards.  One 
packer  reports  a  drop  of  3000  boxes  in  one  or- 
chard. The  least  damaged  of  the  windfalls 
can  be  marketed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
driers  will  handle  much  of  the  remainder  at 
prices  up  to  $5  per  ton.  There  is  a  marked 
disposition  among  many  orchardists  to  handle 
their  orchards  more  in  accord  with  Eastern 
methods — that  is,  sell  the  fruit  when  picked 
or  when  ready  to  gather.  Several  orchardists 
have  followed  this  plan,  and  they  claim  it  is 
the  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Solano. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Vacaville  Reporter,  Oct. 
29:  Pinkham  &  McKevitt  and  Frank  H.  Buck 
are  each  loading  a  car,  which  will  be  the  last 
to  go  out.  This  will  make  the  total  shipments 
for  the  month  26  carloads,  and  for  the  season 
329  cars,  against  671  for  the  season  last  year. 
The  dried  fruit  shipment  for  the  month  were 
10  carloads,  which  makes  a  total  of  35  cars, 
against  145  for  last  year.  The  shipments  to 
San  Francisco  and  State  points  were  110  car- 
loads of  green  fruit,  which  is  also  consider- 
ably less  than  last  year. 

Sugar  Beet  Crop. — Suisun  Republican,  Oct. 
28:  H.  G.  Raaf,  representative  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Beet  Sugar  Company,  was  in  Suisun 
last  Friday  and  made  arrangments  for  the 
harvesting  of  sugar  beets  in  Suisun  valley, 
the  work  of  which  commenced  Monday  of  this 
week.  Although  the  season  has  been  unfa- 
vorable this  year  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional lack  of  moisture,  Mr.  Raaf  feels  greatly 
encouraged  over  the  prospects  in  this  vicinity 
and  will  continue  operations  next  year.  He 
stated  that  beets  grown  in  this  section 
showed  a  remarkable  percentage  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  which  was  determined  by  tests 
recently  made  at  the  factory  in  Crockett. 
Beets  from  the  ranch  of  G.  Tomassini  reached 
18.9  per  cent  sugar  and  84  per  cent  purity.  On 
the  Page  ranch  a  Chinaman  planted  forty 
acres  of  beets.  He  has  been  offered  $600  for 
his  crop,  the  company  offering  to  harvest  the 
beets.  In  Contra  Costa  county,  while  the 
beets  did  not  show  as  great  a  per  cent  of 
sugar  as  those  grown  here,  the  yield  was 
larger  on  account  of  a  greater  rainfall.  One 
farmer  near  Lafayette  realized  over  and 
above  all  expenses  over  $50  per  acre  on  fifty 
acres  of  land.  The  yield  was  twenty-two 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Sonoma. 

Good  Money  in  Hops.— Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican, Oct.  27:  Hop  growers  are  getting  good 
prices.  There  have  been  sold  7000  or  8000 
bales  and  very  few  have  brought  less  than  14 
cents  a  pound.  The  price  will  average  14% 
cents.  Some  growers  have  sold  their  entire 
crops  at  15%  cents.  There  are  between  6000 
and  7000  bales  remaining  unsold  in  this 
market. 

Higher  Milk  Rates.—  Press-Democrat,  Oct. 
27:  On  account  of  high  prices  of  feed  and 
scarcity  of  pasture,  and  to  better  the  service 
and  to  protect  themselves,  the  local  dairymen 
of  Santa  Rosa  have  agreed  to  charge'  their 
consumers  the  following  prices  for  milk:  To 
large  consumers,  20  cents  per  gallon;  to  con- 
sumers of  three  quarts,  delivered  once  a  day, 
$4.50  per  month;  in  two  deliveries,  $5  per 
month ;  for  two  quarts,  one  delivery,  $3  per 
month;  in  two  deliveries,  $3.50  per  month; 
for  three  pints,  one  delivery,  $2.50;  in  two  de- 
liveries, $3  per  month;  for  two  pints,  one  de- 
livery, $2;  in  two  deliveries,  $2.30  per  month; 
for  one  pint,  $1  per  month.  Full  measure  for 
the  proper  quantity  shall  be  given,  no  more 
and  nn  less,  and  no  rebate  Of  discount  on  bills. 
If  a  consumer  quits  any  of  the  dealers  without 
having  first  paid  his  milk  bill  in  full,  the 
other  dealers  agree,  upon  notice  of  such  de- 


linquency, to  refuse  to  sell  or  deliver  milk  to 
such  delinquent  until  such  bill  is  paid  in  full 
Tulare. 

First  Car  of  Oranges— Porterville  Enter- 
prise, Oct.  28 :  Orange  picking  and  packing 
has  commenced  and  by  the  end  of  next  week 
will  be  in  full  blast.  Frost's  packing  house 
presents  a  lively  appearance.  The  first  car 
is  to  be  shipped  to-morrow  to  New  York,  and 
oranges  from  the  orchards  of  Joseph  Carter 
Geo.  Frost,  E.  Newman  and  W.  W.  Henry 
will  help  make  it  up.  These  oranges  have 
turned  a  light  yellow  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  New  York  will  be  in  fine  condition. 
After  the  first  car  has  been  shipped,  picking 
will  be  discontinued  for  one  week,  as  the  or- 
chardists wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
water,  which  is  a  little  more  plentiful  in  the 
ditch,  to  irigate  with. 

ARIZONA. 

Agricultural  Association  Meeting.—  Dis- 
patch: The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Ari- 
zona Agricultural  Association  was  held  in 
Phoenix  on  October  27  and  28.  Date  raising 
was  the  most  novel  subject  discussed.  It  was 
the  sense  of  those  who  have  studied  this  new 
industry  that  dates  can  be  successfully  and 
profitably  raised  in  southern  Arizona,  but  that 
it  must  be  conducted  by  specialists.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  growing  of  olives  was  led  by 
Prof.  McClatchie.  He  said  that  in  a  few  years' 
time  the  industry  should  be  the  most  profit- 
able and  successful  ever  started  here.  The 
olive  is  at  home,  he  said,  in  an  arid  region, 
and  requires  little  or  no  irrigation.  Prof. 
F.  A.  Gulley  of  the  Anglo-American  Canaigre 
Co.  was  elected  president  and  Wm.  G.  Burnes 
secretary. 

Cattle  Business.—  Los  Angeles  Herald:  The 
cattle  industry  in  Arizona  the  past  year  has 
been  exceedingly  prosperous.  Not  only  have 
cattle  brought  good  prices,  but  the  ranges  are 
now  in  fine  condition  and  the  grade  of  cattle 
is  better  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Olive  Industry  —  Prescott  Journal  Miner: 
Among  the  new  industries  fast  coming  to  the 
front  is  that  of  olive  production.  Already 
several  cars  have  been  shipped  from  Phcenix 
and  several  more  are  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 
They  are  prepared  for  the  Eastern  market, 
and  find  ready  sale  at  good  figures.  A  large 
amount  of  these  trees  are  just  coming  into 
bearing  this  year  in  the  Salt  River  valley. 

OREGON. 

Prune  Prices.  —  Salem  Journal,  Oct.  27: 
S.  L.  Kline  has  purchased  nine  carloads  of 
dried  prunes  in  the  vicinity  of  Corvallis.  The 
prices  paid  were  3,  3Ji  and  3%  cents.  The 
entire  lot  will  be  sent  to  Portland  for  repack- 
ing, whence  it  will  be  shipped  East.  This, 
with  three  carloads  shipped  Saturday,  and 
five  carloads  to  be  shipped  by  the  Corvallis  & 
Benton  County  Prune  Company,  and  a  car- 
load to  be  taken  East  by  A.  W.  Rose,  cleans 
up  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop.  The  easy 
sale  this  season  of  dried  prunes,  at  prices 
ranging  from  3  to  4  cents,  has  caused  prune 
growers  to  be  much  better  satisfied  with 
their  investments.  The  prices  realized  gave 
them  a  net  profit  of  60  cents  per  bushel,  with 
an  average  yield  of  about  one  bushel  to  the 
tree. 

Hops  Sold.— Salem  Journal,  Oct.  27:  The 
hop  crop  is  now  baled  and  the  greater  portion 
sold.  Owing  to  the  superior  quality  the  pre- 
vailing price  has  been  15  cents  per  pound. 
There  are  about  5000  bales  of  the  1897  crop  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  grower  and  they  are  com- 
manding from  3  to  6  cents. 

Stock  Notes.— Ashland  Tidings,  Oct.  24: 
Louie  Gerber  purchased  in  small  bunches  125 
head  of  beef  cattle,  paying  $23  for  two-year- 
olds  and  $28  for  three-year-olds,  and  600  mut- 
ton at  $2.75  per  head. 

Profitable  Peaches.  —  Ashland  Tidings, 
Oct.  27:  Ashland  peach  growers  have  experi- 
enced a  profitable  season.  E.  D.  Briggs  has 
received  the  returns  on  his  last  shipments  of 
peaches  and  finds  that  seven  acres  of  his  or- 
chard from  which  he  marketed  peacbes  this 
season  have  returned  him  $708.10,  after  de- 
ducting freight  and  commission  charges;  $200 
will  cover  cultivation,  picking,  packing,  boxes, 
etc.,  leaving  an  actual  profit  of  $500,  or  $71.40 
per  acre. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

lESt,  Balsam 

rffSiPS^Bapir  A  Safe  Speed;  and  Fositlrt  Curl 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

•  Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  Sl.SO  per  bottle.    8old  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chances  paid,  with  full  direction 
ror  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Don't  Shovel  Snow 

till  winter  from  the  lane,  but  buy  Page  Fence  and 
have  a  clear  track.  No  drifts  behind  our  Winter 
Styles.    Ask  for  prices. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian, Mich. 


PJTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  tits  or  nervousness 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FRKE  BS  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ise. Dr.  R.  H.  Klinb.  litd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Phllad'ia,  Pa. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Immutable  Love. 


In 


the  action  of  the  tides,  as  they  ebb  and 
flow  each  day ; 
In  the  movement  of  the  planets  as  they  speed 

their  heavenly  way ; 
In  the  growing  of  the  flower,  from  its  burst- 
ing through  the  sod, 
We  behold  the  mighty  workings  of  a  great 

and  loving  God ! 
In  the  moulding  of  man's  brain,  which  has 

thought  divinest  themes; 
In  the  unseen  world  of  beauty,  that  is  found 

in  poets'  dreams  ; 
In  the  purest  inspiration,  that  sees  grandeur 

in  the  cloud. 
We  behold  the  wondrous  workings  of  the  lov- 
ing Father,  God ! 
So  the  creedless  grand  belief,  that  the  world 

is  ruled  by  Love  ; 
That  the  changless  Laws  of  Nature  are  Love's 

tokens  from  above ; 
Shall  outlive  the  old  avowals  of  a  God  of  aw- 
ful wrath, 

And  shall  light,  with  Truth's  clear  luminary, 
man's  progressive  path! 

—Arthur  E.  Locke. 


The  Tea-Lady. 


"Yes,  she's  come;  she's  down  there 
all  right;  and  she's  got  her  table  set." 
The  blacksmith  of  Harvest  paused  at 
the  door  of  the  depot  and  called  in  this 
bit  of  intelligence. 

"That  so?"  queried  the  station 
master. 

"Dave  helped  her  out  of  the  wagon." 
"That  so?"  repeated   the  station 
master. 

The  she  in  question  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Miss  Emma  Emrich, 
the  tea-lady.  Miss  Emrich  was  young 
and  good-looking,  with  soft  brown  hair, 
neatly  parted,  and  eyes  that  were 
sweet  and  innocent,  like  the  eyes  of  a 
child.  She  was  employed  by  a  large 
tea  house  to  travel  around  through 
country  towns,  introducing  a  certain 
kind  of  tea— the  best  in  the  market,  of 
course;  the  rule  being  that  she  remain 
three  days  at  each  store  from  which 
the  tea  was  henceforth  and  forever  to 
be  sold.  It  was  in  the  stores  that  she 
set  her  table,  covering  a  portion  of  the 
counter  with  a  white  cloth,  beautiful 
to  behold,  and  placing  thereon  the 
daintiest  of  tea-services.  Miss  Emrich 
solicited  the  customers  to  partake  of 
her  tea,  smiling  on  everybody,  and  she 
also  sold  packages  of  tea  at  a  reason- 
able price.  To  each  and  every  tea- 
drinker  the  tea-lady  was  pretty  sure 
to  sell  a  trial  package  of  her  famous 
tea. 

The  advent  of  the  tea-lady  at  Har- 
vest was,  however,  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable talk.  Previous  to  her  arrival 
there  had  been  talk,  when  she  was  up 
the  valley  at  Limestone  with  her  table 
set  in  Josh  Perkins'  store.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  having  queer  doings  at 
Limestone.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  tea-lady,  to- 
gether with  her  bag  and  baggage,  the 
the  appurtenances  of  the  tea-lady  mak- 
ing considerable  baggage,  was  wel- 
comed by  Dave  Kelly  and  established 
in  his  store,  the  tongues  wagged  very 
freely. 

For  ages,  as  long,  indeed,  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants  could  remember,  there 
had  been  war  between  the  towns  of 
Limestone  and  Harvest,  situated  five 
miles  apart.  The  original  reason  of 
the  war  was  forgotten,  but  the  warfare 
at  all  times  was  fierce  and  bitter. 
When  the  Limestone  baseball  team 
whipped  the  Harvest  boys,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  smaller  town  swelled  high; 
when  Harvest  carried  off  a  first  prize 
for  its  black  horse  at  the  county  fair, 
Limestone  became  sarcastic  and  im- 
pertiment.  There  were  people  in  the 
town  of  Harvest  who  wondered  at 
Dave  Kelly  letting  the  tea-lady  visit 
his  store  when  she  had  first  gone  to 
Limestone. 

For  other  reasons,  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  more  than  a  few  of  the  Harvest 
inhabitants  wondered  at  Dave  Kelly. 

Macbeth' s  is  the  only  lamp 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It's  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


While  both  Limestone  and  Harvest 
were  situated  in  a  local-option  district, 
it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  right- 
eous law  winked  at  the  back-door 
liquor  business,  and  that  the  United 
States  license  ostentatiously  announced 
its  presence  in  the  printed  form  con- 
spicuously pasted  upon  certain  soap- 
boxes in  certain  cellars.  To  say  the 
least,  Dave  Kelly's  store  on  Saturday 
night  was  no  place  for  a  lady;  yet  the 
tea-lady  arrived  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  she  was  to  remain  for  three  days. 

"Yes,"  said  Dave  Kelly,  blustering 
outside  the  store;  "  she's  to  be  here  for 
three  days.  She  was  up  at  Limestone 
or  three  days." 

"  And  one  of  them  days  is  Saturday 
night,"  said  old  Billy  Stephens. 

"  She  was  up  at  Limestone  for  three 
days,"  repeated  the  storekeeper. 

Dave  Kelly's  store  was  a  good-sized 
one,  and  its  owner  was  growing  into  a 
rich  man.  The  tea-lady  admired  the 
store  very  much.  She  said,  innocently 
enough,  that  it  was  a  better  building 
and  carried  a  larger  stock  than  the 
store  at  Limestone;  and  although  this 
was  an  indisputable  fact,  she  immedi- 
ately won  the  respect  of  every  citizen 
in  Harvest. 

"  The  tea-lady  is  charmed  with  the 
town,"  said  the  blacksmith,  coming  out 
from  the  store  with  a  package  of  tea. 
"  She's  fixed  things  up  mighty  fine  on 
the  counter." 

"  She  says  she  never  did  see  such  hills 
as  the  folks  have  to  climb  up  yonder  at 
Limestone,"  said  a  farmer,  engaged  in 
unhooking  a  horse. 

The  farmer  also  carried  a  package  of 
tea. 

"  Did  she  call  you  to  the  counter  to 
drink  ?  "  asked  the  blacksmith. 

"That  was  the  way  of  it,"  answered 
the  farmer,  with  a  laugh.  "I'd  never 
had  the  spunk  to  go  'long  of  my  own 
accord." 

"  Dave,  he's  tickled  to  death  that  the 
tea-lady  is  pleased  with  the  store,"  con- 
tinued the  blacksmith.  "She  says 
straight  out  what  she  thinks." 

"She's  a  perfect  lady,"  said  the 
farmer,  enthusiastically.  "If  I  was 
Dave,"  he  added,  "if  I  wouldn't  man- 
age to  put  her  on  the  cars  before  Sat- 
urday night." 

"She  was  three  days  at  Limestone," 
said  the  blacksmith. 

Those  three  days  at  Limestone  proved 
a  wonderful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
tea-lady  remaining  three  days  at  Har- 
vest, even  though  one  of  the  days  was 
Saturday  night. 

"  Limestone  ain't  goin'  to  get  ahead 
of  Harvest  ag'in  in  a  hurry,  if  I  can 
help  it,"  said  Dave  Kelly. 

"In  that  Kelly  is  right,"  was  the 
universal  verdict. 

When  Saturday  night  arrived  Dave 
Kelly  had  considerable  work  to  do.  The 
tea-lady  had  given  it  out  that  she 
wanted  Harvest  to  beat  Limestone, 
and  the  customers  were  plentiful. 

"  Sh-h-h  !  "  ordered  Dave's  muffled 
voice  outside  the  store.  "There's  to 
be  no  swearin'  around  these  premises. 
Remember  there's  a  lady  in  the  store." 

"Cracky  !  "  ejaculated  a  regular  Sat- 
urday night  customer,  staring  open- 
mouthed  through  the  glass  doors,  "  ef 
she  ain't  started  a  high-flyin'  festival, 
fer  shore." 

"She's  wantin'  Harvest  to  beat  Lime- 
stone," explained  the  storekeeper.  "Git 
in  and  sample  her  tea." 

"  She  looks  powerful  like  she  is  set 
down  in  her  home,  Dave,  said  the  sta- 
tion master;  "'ponmy  honor,  she  do. 
Watch  how  quick  her  hands  air  goin'. 
I  swear  ef  she  don't  make  a  purty  pic- 
ter  for  a  Saturday  night." 

"  You're  right,"  assented  Dave, 
gravely;  "  she  do  make  a  purty  picter 
for  a  Saturday  night.    I'll  be — " 

"Blessed,  eh,  Dave?"  queried  the 
station  master. 

"  Blessed  is  a  good  word,"  said  Dave, 
and  he  laughed. 

But  the  store  was  a  very  strange  re- 
gion even  to  the  owner  on  that  Satur- 
day night.  He  got  inside  the  door 
whenever  he  could  and  watched  with 
interest  the  customers  sidling  up  to 
the  back  counter  for  a  cup  of  tea;  list- 
ened to  them  praise  the  quality  of  the 
tea,  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  tea-lady 
smiling  and  happy. 
Only  one  Saturday  night  customer 


proved  obstreperous  on  the  stone  porch. 
He  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  tea-lady, 
and  he  failed  altogether  to  understand 
Kelly's  muffled  orders  and  threats. 

"  Nothin'  to  drink  ?  "  he  roared,  in  a 
voice  that  penetrated  the  glass  doors 
and  reached  back  into  the  store  as  far 
as  the  tea  table.  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter ?  Nothin'  to  drink  in  this  'ere 
shop  ?" 

The  storekeeper's  voice  also  reached 
the  tea  table.  "  Yes,"  answered  Kelly; 
"  there  is  something  to  drink  in  this 
'ere  shop;  there's  tea  to  drink." 

The  tea-lady  looked  up  tranquilly  at 
Jim  Moon,  who  was  finishing  his  cup  of 
tea.  "I  told  the  House,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  would  travel  only  in  the  local 
option  districts." 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  tea  drinker, 
nearly  choking  over  the  last  swallow. 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  going  to  stores 
where  liquor  was  sold,"  continued  the 
tea-lady.  "Why,  it  would  be  terri- 
ble." 

"Yes,  miss,"  agreed  Moon;  "it 
would  jest  be  tumble." 

"Some  people  say,"  said  the  tea- 
lady,  and  her  eyes  were  serene,  though 
a  little  color  crept  into  her  cheeks, 
"  that  in  some  places  the  law  is  disre- 
garded; but  I  hardly  believe  that." 

"  Yes,  miss,"  said  Moon  again, 
speaking  very  humbly,  with  his  head 
bowed  bashfully  over  the  little  empty 
cup. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  unless  a  store 
sells  liquor  on  the  sly  or  openly,  it  will 
not  prosper;  "  and  now  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  smiled,  showing  her  dim- 
ples and  her  pearly  teeth.  "Why, 
look  at  this  store.  Isn't  there  pros- 
perity here  ?  " 

"  It's  finer  than  the  one  you  was  in 
up  to  Limestone,  ain't  it,  miss  ? " 
questioned  Moon. 

"Very  much  finer,"  said  the  tea- 
lady. 

Dave  Kelly  had  been  a  widower  for 
four  years;  he  was  making  money  rap- 
idly; but  this  was  the  first  Saturday 
night  that  he  had  ever  allowed  his  boy 
to  remain  in  the  store.  Little  Dave 
was  warm  friends  with  the  tea-lady; 
he  was  in  the  back  of  the  store,  close 
to  that  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  im- 
promptu tea-table.  Every  now  and 
then  the  tea-lady's  eyes  met  the  boy's 
and  smiled,  and  little  Dave  smiled 
back,  eagerly.  "  Keep  your  shop  and 
your  shop  will  keep  you."  Kelly  had 
believed  in  the  truth  of  this  saying 
from  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  line 
out  in  a  discreditable  manner  in  a 
country  schoolhouse;  but  he  never  re- 
garded his  store  in  any  wider  and 
purer  light  until  that  night.  Why,  it 
seemed  to  him,  in  a  bewildered  way  to 
be  sure,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  home,  a 
place  of  education  and  refiement.  He 
could  almost  laugh  at  himself,  it  was 
so  very  foolish,  and  yet  a  certain  halo 
formed  itself  around  that  back  end  of  the 
store,  where  the  white  hands  were  busy 
serving  tea.  The  Saturday  night  cus- 
tomers were  in  no  hurry  to  depart. 


They  sat  about  on  stools  and  kegs  tell- 
ing stories — interesting  and  remark- 
able stories  fit  for  the  ears  of  a  lady 
and  fit  for  the  ears  of  little  Dave. 

"  They're  feelin'  a  heap  better  than 
if  they'd  got  what  the  most  of  'em 
come  for,"  said  Dave  to  himself;  and 
then  he  sighed.  What  would  the  tea- 
lady  think  of  him  if  she  were  suddenly 
informed  that  he  was  a  breaker  of  the 
law  ?  What  would  she  think  if  she 
knew  of  those  barrels  in  the  cellar? 
Suppose  every  Saturday  night  she 
could  be  there,  handing  out  her  cups 
of  tea,  talking  to  the  men,  laughing  at 
the  stories  of  adventures  and  country 
life  ?  What  a  different  place  Kelly's 
store  would  be  ! 

Then  a  thought  came  to  Kelly  and 
uplifted  him.  It  is  never  too  late  for  a 
man  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  could 
do  away  with  the  cellar  traffic,  he  could 
tear  the  United  States  license  off  the 
soap  box  and  be  done  with  it  for  good 
and  all. 

But  the  tea-lady  would  depart  from 
Harvest  on  Monday  morning.  On 
Sunday  she  would  go  to  the  town 
church;  she  had  promised  to  take  little 
Dave  with  her.  She  would  say  her 
prayers  in  the  church  and  have  kindly 
thoughts  towards  the  people  of  Harvest 
and  she  would  go  away  knowing  noth- 
ing of  those  other  Saturday  nights  in 
Kelly's  store  and  of  that  moment  in 
which  the  storekeeper  honestly  desired 
a  change  for  the  better. 

The  customers  observed  that  Dave 
was  in  the  old  doleful  dumps,  when  at 
last  the  judge  decided  that  the  folks 
had  best  be  goin'  home  and  not  keep 
the  lady  up  till  Sunday  mornin'. 

"  We've  had  a  fust-rate  time,  Kelly, 
I  be — I  be  blessed  if  we  ain't,"  declared 
the  station  master. 

"  I  ain't  seen  the  stars  on  a  Satur- 
day night  for  years,"  ejaculated  old 
Billy,  pleased  and  surprised.  "  C racky ! 
Think  o'  that!" 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  man!"  cried 
the  old  soldier;  "you  can  afford  a  spell 
o'  dull  trade,  you  bloated  bondholder, 
you.  Thunder,  but  we've  beat  Lime- 
stone all  to  pieces! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Kelly,  with  a  feeble 
grin,  we've  beat  Limestone;  that's 
certain." 

A  month  later,  however,  Mr.  Kelly 
was  the  recipient  of  warm  congratula- 
tions. The  storekeeper  had,  according 
to  the  gossip  of  the  town,  cleaned  out 
his  cellar  and  decided  to  go  into  the  tea 
business. 

"  There's  no  doubt  of  it  but  Harvest 
has  beat  Limestone  in  this  instance," 
said  Toots  Little,  with  a  cackling 
laugh.  "  Harvest  has  got  the  tea- 
lady." 

"  He'd  never  had  the  spunk  to  ask 
her  ef  the  boy  hadn't  egged  him  on," 
declared  old  Billy.  "  They're  goin'  to 
have  a  powerful  big  weddin',  so  I  hear. 
When  we  was  beatin'  Limestone  we 
beat  her  thunderin'  good,  I  be— I  be—" 

"  Blessed  is  a  good  word,  Billy,"  said 
the  station  master.— Louise  R.  Baker. 


BLOOD  POISONING. 


A  Nurse's  Experience. 


There  ar*  thousands  of  people  suffering 
from  blood  poisoning  who  have  almost 
beggared  themselves  in  buying  medicines 
from  which  they  have  obtained  no  help. 
There  are  thousands  of  others  who  first  or 
last  have  tried  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and 
found  perfect  healing.  One  of  these 
others,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Taylor,  of  Englevale, 
N.  Dak.  relates  the  following  experience : 

"About  two  years  ago,  I  nursed  a  lady 
who  was  suffering  (and  finally  died)  from 
blood  poisoning.  I  must  have  contracted 
the  disease  from  her;  for  shortly  after  her 
death,  I  had  four  large  sores  or  ulcers, 
break  out  on  my  person.  I  doctored  for  a 
long  time,  both  by  external  application 
and  with  various  blood  medicines;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  could  do,  the  sores  would 
not  heal.  They  were  obstinate,  very  pain- 
ful, annoying,  and  only  getting  worse  all 
the  time.  "At  last,  I  purchased  six  bottles 
of  Dr.Ayer*s  Sarsaparilla,  thinking  I  would 

five  it  a  thorough  trial.  Before  the  first 
ottle  was  taken,  I  noticed  a  decided  im- 
provement in  my  general  health;  my  ap- 
petite was  quickened,  and  I  felt  better 
and  stronger  than  I  had  for  some  time. 
While  using  the  second  bottle,  I  noticed 
that  the  sores  had  begun  to  look  healthier 


aud  to  heal.  Before  the  six  bottles  had 
been  taken,  the  ulcers  were  healed,  the 
skin  sound  and  natural,  and  my  health 
better  than  it  had  been  for  years.  I  have 
been  well  ever  since.  I  had  rather  have 
one  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  than 
three  of  any  other  kind." 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  remedial 
value  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  in  all 
forms  of  blood  disease.  There  is  no  other 
blood  medicine  that  cures  so  promptly, 
so  surely  and  so  thoroughly.  After  nearly 
half  a  century  of  test  and  trial  it  is  the 
standard  medicine  of  the  world  for  all 
diseases  of  the  blood.  Sores,  ulcers,  boils, 
tetter,  rheumatism,  scrofula  and  every 
other  blood  disease  is  curable  by  Dr.  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  The  success  of  this  remedy 
has  caused  many  imitations  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  Imitation  remedies  work  im- 
itation cures.  The  universal  testimony  is 
that  "one  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
is  worth  three  of  any  other  kind."  If  you 
are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  this 
remedy,  get  Dr,  Ayer's  Curebook,  a  story 
of  cures  told  by  the  cured.  It  is  sent  free 
on  request  by  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.   Write  for  it. 
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The  Miracle  of  Morning. 

I  felt  the  potent  pulsing  of  the  dawn. 

The  throbbing  of  the  ether  fields  from  far, 
'Twas  the  miracle  of  morning  drawing  on 

And  the  fading  of  the  silent  silver  star; 
God's  morning  swinging  down  without  a  jar, 

With  a  glory  on  the  leafage  and  the  lawn, 
There  was  just  a  trace  of  color  in  the  sky, 

A  pinkish  scintillation,  that  was  all; 
And  the  day  had  kissed  the  waning  night 
good-by, 

And  the  silent  world  was  waking  at  the  call ; 
The  watchful  cricket  told  it  to  its  mate, 
The  thrushes  heard  with  raptures  on  the 
lawn, 

And  every  bud  and  blossom  was  elate 
With  the  miracle  of  morning  drawing  on. 

—Charles  D.  Lakey. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Little  narrow  ribbons  are  put  on  hats 
in  the  form  of  scroll  work.  Dainty 
bonnets  are  sometimes  made  entirely 
of  shirrings  of  this  narrow  ribbon. 

A  new  and  popular  shirt  waste  in 
England  is  made  of  striped  or  plain 
silk,  opening  to  show  a  white  vest  and 
collar,  and  others  are  fashioned  of 
French  madras  and  Scotch  gingham. 

Some  chic  forms  in  hats  have  the 
brims  moulded  with  a  high  roll  in  the 
back  and  point  down,  with  no  roll  at 
all  over  the  face.  They  are  rather 
rakish  and  will  probably  be  popular 
with  cyclists,  as  they  protect  the  eyes. 

A  novelty  in  autumn  goods  is  a  pop- 
lin ground  with  bayadere  effect,  with 
chenille  cords.  These  goods  are  all 
silk,  and  have  a  rich  and  lustrous  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  these  poplins  show 
many  lines  in  chenille,  producing 
braided  effects. 

The  very  becoming  Medici  collar  is 
seen  on  many  reception  gowns.  With 
this  high  colar  in  the  back,  and  lapels 
on  either  side,  a  square-cut  neck  filled 
in  with  soft  puffed  mull,  the  effect  is 
very  pretty  and  much  affected  by 
elderly  women.  Delicate  women  who 
cannot  wear  an  uncovered  throat  also 
find  it  attractive. 

Large  satchets,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bag  made  of  sateen,  blue,  pink,  yellow 
or  lavender,  and  filled  with  orris,  are 
much  used  among  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  towels.  The  scattering  of  rose 
leaves,  too,  through  the  piles  is  dainty. 
The  delicate  perfume  of  sweet  garden 
herbs  hangs  most  gratefully  about,  and 
gives  a  peculiar  sense  of  homeliness 
when  one  enters  a  bedroom.  Small 
pine  pillows  of  balsam  fir,  covered  with 
sateen,  are  also  given  frequent  place  in 
the  linen  closet. 

Bonnets  with  strings  will  be  worn  by 
older  women,  and  the  bonnets  them- 
selves will  be  larger  in  size  than  they 
were  last  year.  Younger  women  are 
to  have  smart  little  toques  in  jet,  felt 
or  velvet.  The  soft  velvet  turbans  and 
toques  will  be  worn  more  during  the 
autumn  than  any  other  style  of  hat, 
and  it  is  considered  very  smart  with  an 
all-back  gown  to  have  a  hat  of  some 
bright  color.  Black  hats  with  a  touch 
of  white  or  yellow  are  worn  with  very 
smart  reception  gowns.  ;The  styles  are 
decidedly  marked  as  to  shape,  and  are 
not  to  be  rashly  bought.  To  choose  a 
becoming  hat  this  year  will  involve 
some  expenditure  of  time. 

All  the  new  shoulder  capes  are  made 
with  deep  backs,  curving  down  much 
like  the  old-fashined  mode  of  wearing  a 
shawl.  These  have  short  fronts,  much 
rounded,  a  wide-gathered  frill  of  silk  or 
other  fabric  encircling  the  entire  cape. 
The  wide  frill  narrows  as  it  nears  the 
collar,  which  is  very  high  and  rather 
picturesque  in  effect,  being  made  of 
fur  or  rich  silk  velvet  with  a  lace  or 
chiffon  fraise  inside.  For  tall,  stately 
women,  of  graceful  carriage,  the  sweep- 
ing, lengthy  cape  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  the  medium-size,  short  or 
very  short  styles,  but  the  short  woman 
should  beware  of  its  seductions. 


A  Small  Boy's  Scheme. 


"Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Miss  South 
Side,  looking  at  the  sleek  dappled  bays 
that  were  hitched  to  the  hay  wagon, 
"  this  country  air  and  sunshine  makes 
even  the  horses  freckled,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Action  repeated  becomes  habit. 
Habit  long  continued  becomes  second 
nature.  We  are  to-day  what  we  were 
accustomed  to  do  yesterday  and  the 
day  before. — Lyman  Abbott. 


A  small  boy  who  is  not  familiar  with 
rural  ways  was  taken  by  his  fond  mam- 
ma for  a  brief  stay  in  the  country. 

On  a  farm  in  a  neighboring  county 
he  waxed  fat  and  sunburnt,  and  picked 
up  a  wondrous  store  of  astonishing  ex- 
periences. 

One  day  the  farmer  smilingly  said  to 
his  mother: 

"Just  ask  your  boy  what  he  hid  two 
eggs  in  the  stable  for." 

So,  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
the  mother  said  to  the  six-year-old: 

"My  dear,  what  did  you  do  with 
those  eggs  you  took  from  the  hen- 
house ?  " 

"Oh,  mamma,"  replied  the  boy.  "I 
didn't  want  you  to  know  about  it." 

"Why,  its  all  right,"  said  mamma. 
"  I  only  want  to  know  what  my  boy 
did  with  them." 

"  I  hid  them  in  the  stable,"  said  the 
little  fellow. 

"And  what  for  ?  " 

"  'Cause  it's  my  scheme." 

"  Your  scheme  ?  And  what  is  your 
scheme  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  mamma,"  said  the 
little  philosopher,  "  when  eggs  is  borned 
in  a  chicken-house  they  is  always  little 
chickens,  an'  I  fink  if  they  was  borned 
in  a  stable  dey  might  be  little  horses  !" 

The  Mule  Could  Count. 


musical  festival,  this  mule  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  night  shift,  and  the  very 
instant  it  completed  its  fiftieth  trip  it 
started  for  the  stable.  It  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  several  men  to  make 
it  return  to  its  duty.  At  night  there 
were  no  bells  or  whistles  to  inform  the 
creature  that  "quitting  time"  had 
come;  it  had  counted  the  trips,  and, 
having  finished  its  full  quota  of  fifty, 
it  thought  that  the  time  for  rest  and 
food  had  arrived. 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  has 
been  found  by  Dr.  C.  Braun  to  be 
5.52765— -the  earth  weighing  5J  times 
that  of  a  globe  of  water  the  same  size. 


Several  years  ago  there  lived  in  Ohio 
a  mule  which  was  employed  by  a  street 
railway  company  in  hauling  cars  up  a 
steep  incline.  This  animal  was  hitched 
in  front  of  the  regular  team,  and  un- 
hitched as  soon  as  the  car  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  It  made  a  certain 
number  of  trips  in  the  forenoon  (I  have 
forgotten  the  number,  but  will  say  fifty 
for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  a  like 
number  in  the  afternoon,  resting  for 
an  hour  at  noon.  As  soon  as  the  mule 
completed  its  fiftieth  trip  it  marched 
away  to  its  stable  without  orders  from 
its  driver.  To  show  that  it  was  not 
influenced  by  the  sound  of  factory 
whistles  and  bells,  the  following  re- 
markable action  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  is  vouched  for  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  line,  who  gave  me  these 
data.    On  a  certain  occasion,  during  a 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apple  Souffle. — To  a  pint  of  apple 
sauce,  unsweetened,  add  two-thirds  of 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  three  beaten  egg 
yolks  and  the  juice  of  a  grated  peel  of 
a  small  lemon.  When  cold,  add  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  turn  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  cover  with  soft 
bread  crumbs  moistened  with  melted 
butter  and  bake  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
with  cream. 

Frosted  Rice  Puddinu. — One  cup 
rice  boiled  soft;  add  grated  rind  lemon, 
six  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  yolks  two 
eggs,  one  pint  milk,  pinch  salt;  bake  in 
pudding  dish  about  one  hour.  Frost 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
with  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Brown  in  oven. 
Tapioca  can  be  used  in  place  of  rice. 
This  is  good  hot  or  cold. 

Bread  and  Butter  Crisps. — For 
this  a  fresh  loaf,  baked  so  as  to  give  a 
square  slice,  will  be  needed.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  off  all  the  crust;  butter 
one  end  of  the  loaf  and  shave  off  in  the 
thinnest  slices  possible.  Roll  each  slice 
up  tightly  and  fasten  with  a  wooden 
toothpick.  Lay  on  a  flat  pan  and  place 
in  a  quick  oven  until  crisp  and  lightly 
browned.  Remove  the  toothpicks  and 
serve  hot  or  cold;  they  are  especially 
good  with  a  salad. 

Baked  Chowder. — Cut  four  good- 
sized  cold-boiled  potatoes  into  dice. 
Pick  into  shreds  sufficient  cold  cooked 


fish  to  make  one  pint.  Make  a  pint  of 
cream  sauce.  Chop  an  onion  fine;  also 
a  tablespoonful  of  parsley.  Put  a  layer 
of  sauce  in  bottom  of  a  baking  dish, 
then  a  layer  of  fish,  one  of  potato,  a 
sprinkle  of  salt  and  pepper,  onion  and 
parsley;  so  continue  until  dish  is  full, 
having  last  layer  sauce.  Sprinkle  with 
crumbs  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
over  twenty  minutes. 

To  restore  the  finish  to  the  wood- 
work of  furniture,  according  to  a  pro- 
fessional piano  tuner,  is  simply  to  wash 
it  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  using 
a  soft  cloth.  The  dullness  of  highly 
polished  surfaces  is  due  to  dirt,  and 
rubbing  in  oils  and  polishes  increases 
the  evil  by  collecting  more  dirt.  A 
small  part  of  the  surface  should  be 
washed  off  at  a  time,  doing  it  softly 
and  thoroughly.  It  should  be  given  a 
final  rinsing  with  clear  water,  and 
then  wiped  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 

To  remove  oil  stains  from  cotton 
goods  rub  a  little  soap  upon  the  stain, 
and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour.  Then 
rub  the  stain  gently  with  the  hand  in  a 
lather  of  soap,  slightly  warmed,  and 
then  washed  in  pure  water.  A  little 
caustic  lye  will  do  equally  well  for  re- 
moving the  oil,  but  soap  is  the  best 
and  seldom  fails. 


A  NEW  DRESS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

It   is   Easy   to   Make   an   Old   Dress  Look 
New  with   a   Ten   Cent   Package  of 
Diamond  Dyes. 

Almost  every  woman  has  one  or  more  dresses 
that  are  of  good  material  but  faded  or  of  unfash- 
ionable color.  With  a  ten-cent  package  of  Diamond 
Dyes  you  can  color  any  one  of  these  dresses  to 
look  like  new,  thus  getting  practically  a  new  dress 
for  a  trifling  expense.  Diamond  Dyes  are  prepared 
specially  for  home  use,  and  the  simple  directions 
on  every  package  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
fail  with  these  dyes.  It  is  but  little  more  trouble 
to  use  them  than  it  would  be  to  wash  the  fabric. 

You  can  color  anything  any  color  with  Diamond 
Dyes.  Dresses,  cloaks,  wraps, feathers,  stockings, 
ribbons,  can  all  be  made  to  look  like  new  with 
these  great  money-saving  dyes.  They  make  abso- 
lutely fast  colors  that  are  true  to  name,  and  give 
results  superior  to  much  of  the  dyeing  done  by  job 
dye  houses. 

To  get  the  best  results  it  is  always  necessary  to 
have  different  dyes  for  cotton  and  wool,  and  on  this 
account  there  are  some  fifteen  Diamond  Dyes  spec- 
ially prepared  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods.  Be  sure 
to  get  a  cotton  dye  if  you  wish  to  color  cotton  or 
mixed  goods. 

Never  allow  a  dealer  to  sell  you  something  else 
when  you  want  Diamond  Dyes,  even  though  he  can 
make  a  larger  profit  on  the  imitation.  Diamond 
Dyes  have  stood  the  test  of  years  of  use,  and  are 
the  original  package  dyes  for  home  dyeing. 


ONS 
OF  WAR^ 


Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
will  tell  the  thrilling  story  of  our  torpedo-boat 
service  in  an  early  issue  of  the  1899  volume  of 

The  Youth's 
Companion 

Those  who  send  $1.75  at  once  for  the  1899  volume  will  receive  FREE  all  the  issues  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  1898,  containing  stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
The  52  issues  of  the  new  year  will  be  of  rare  variety  and  charm.    These  are  a  few  of  the 


Good  Stories  for  I  #99... 


For  Life  and  Liberty, 
A  Boy's  Fox-Yard, 
Police  Spies  in  Russia, 
How  I  Went  to  the  Mines, 
An  Esoteric  Pig, 


Henry  M.  Stanley. 

John  B.  Dunn. 
Poultney  Bigelow. 
Bret  Harte. 
Florence  Converse. 


A  Pocketful-of  Money, 

The  Russian  Crusoes, 

Fifty  Years  with  a  Menagerie, 

In  the  South, 

A  Night  in  a  Box  Car, 


W.  D.  Howells. 
Gen.  A.  W.  Greely. 

Dan  Rice. 
T.  Nelson  Page. 
Hayden  Carruth. 


The  Companion 
Calendar  Free.. 


New  subscribers  who  will  send  81.76  at  once,  inclosing  this  slip  or  mentioning  this  paper,  «ill  receive 
Thk  Companion  every  week  from  the  dale  of  Ruhseription  until  -Ian..  1900,  ineludim; : 

KKKK-  All  the  rrmaininn  issues  of  ism.  ineluRive  of  the  heautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  . 

I  I;  1 . 1 .  —  The  excjuisite  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors,  suitable  for  the  prettiest 
corner  in  the  bouse.  ^  „ 

And  Tun  Companion  for  the  62  weeks  of  1899  — a  library  in  itself.  £.178 


Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  /\ve>.,  Boston, 


mass. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Nevember  5,  1898. 


S.  F.  M  ARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  2,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   66?£©   61%  675£©   

Thursday   67*6©   66?*  67*0   

Friday   66\©   66  67  ©   

Saturday   V>%®  66*  67   ©  — 

Monday   65*©   66'b  66*©  67?* 

Tuesday   67?i®   66«  68*©   

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week:  — .  „  . 

Dec.  March. 

Wednesday   6s  2*d    6s   1  d 

Thursday.    «s  ?*d    6s  *d 

Friday...   6s    l*d     5s  ll»d 

Saturday  6s   l*d    5s  ll«d 

Monday.   6s    1M     5s  (jgd 

Tuesday   6s  l«d    6s  ll?*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  »1  23'»0I  22*      $1  24*©  

Friday...   1  22*@1  21X   ©  

Saturday   1  21*@1  *>%       1  23*@1  23 

Monday..   1  21«@1  SX        1  24*®  

Tuesday    1  23s£@l  22  1  25^@1  24?6 

Wednesday   1  22  ©1  23*       1  28  ©  

Wheat. 

With  the  outlook  in  Europe  more  peaceful 
than  a  week  ago,  the  speculative  wheat  mar- 
kets, abroad  and  in  this  country,  have  been 
more  tranquil  and  values  for  options  ruled 
lower,  the  decline  in  Europe  being  the  great- 
est, as  had  also  been  the  previous  advance. 
The  «pot  market,  however,  remains  practically 
in  same  position  as  a  week  ago.  The  situat  ion 
is  certainly  no  more  favorable  to  buyers  of 
spot  wheat  than  it  was  at  date  of  last  report. 
Values  on  local  Call  Board  are  at  this  writing 
within  a  fraction  of  figures  prevailing  at  close 
of  former  review,  but  levels  about  2c  lower 
were  touched  a  few  days  ago. 

The  outward  movement  of  wheat  from  this 
port  continues  sluggish  and  has  proveD  lighter 
for  October  than  for  any  previous  month  the 
current  season.  Less  than  800  tons  of  wheat 
was  cleared  from  San  Francisco  the  past 
month,  being  about  one-fourth  the  quantity 
required  to  load  an  average  sized  ship.  In  Sep- 
tember about  4000  tons  went  outward,  a  little 
over  14,000  tons  in  August,  and  7000  tons  in 
July.  Only  fifteen  ships  have  sailed  from 
here  thus  far  this  season  with  whole  or  part 
cargoes  of  wheat,  the  total  aggregating  only 
2*1,000  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  fG75,000.  At 
corresponding  date  last  year  228,000  tons  of 
wheat  had  been  forwarded,  showing  a  valua- 
tion of  $6,950,000.  In  October,  1897,  twenty- 
three  wheat  cargoes  were  dispatched,  carry- 
ing 09,000  tons  of  this  cereal,  the  value  of  the 
same  being  $2,113,000.  This  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  past  month,  when  all  the  wheat 
exported  did  not  foot  up  a  total  valuation  of 
$17,500.  The  coming  season,  however,  will  in 
all  probability  make  up  some  of  the  deficit  of 
the  present  year.  With  the  soil  rested  in 
consequence  of  this  season's  light  yield,  and 
with  anything  like  seasonable  rains,  which 
there  are  good  prospects  of  having,  the  crop 
of  1899  in  this  State  may  prove  one  of  the 
heaviest  for  theacreage  seeded.  The  outward 
movement  from  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
less  active  than  earlier  in  the  season,  not  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  wheat,  but  owing  to 
stiffer  ocean  freights,  farmers  objecting  to  un- 
loading at  as  low  or  lower  prices  than  were 
current  a  month  ago,  especially  as  foreign 
markets  have  in  the  meantime  advanced  ma- 
terially. Ship  owners  are  now  asking  27s  6d 
for  desirable  vessels  to  carry  wheat  cargo 
from  San  Francisco  to  Europe,  customary  op- 
tion as  to  final  destination.  From  the  Colum- 
bia river  ocean  freights  are  fully  10  shillings 
or  $2.50  per  ton  higher  than  from  this  port. 

California  Milling  II  22*@1  27* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  ©1  22* 

Oregon  Valley   1  17*01  22* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  25 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  01  20 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  15  ©1  17* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.20"£@1.23%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.23@1.26. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.22@1.23'4  ; 
May  1899,  $1.26®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1891-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations  8sld®8s2*d  7s0d@7sld 

Freight  rates   3O031*s  25@27*s 

Local  market  $1.46*01.50  $1.2001.32* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  In  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
November  1st  and  October  1st: 

Tons—  Oct.  ut.        Nov.  Ut. 

Wheat   92,030  *I02,229 

Barley   26,059  t25,505 

Oats   2,450  4,532 

Corn   1,220  960 

•  Including  72,905  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  23,408 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  10,823  tons  at  Port  Costa,  7,566  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  an  increase  of  10,199  tons  for  month  of 
October.  A  year  ago  there  were  131,677  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 

Flour. 

Quotable  values  for  flour  have  recorded  no 
improvement  during  the  week  under  review. 
In  fact,  the  market  does  not  present  quite 
such  a  firm  tone  as  a  week  ago.  The  move- 
ment lately  has  been  light,  both  for  shipment 


and  on  local  account.  This  week's  China 
steamer  took  less  than  3000  barrels,  an  un 
usually  small  quantity.  Stocks  are  of  fair 
proportion. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  0003  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  4003  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  6503  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  9004  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  4003  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  4003  65 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal,  as  regards  quot- 
able values  and  general  tone,  has  continued 
in  much  the  same  groove  as  during  preceding 
week.  Most  of  the  business  is  on  export  ac- 
count, and  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case 
so  long  as  barley  is  held  materially  higher 
than  other  grains,  as  at  present.  The  barley 
going  outward  is  mostly  intended  for  brewing 
purposes,  but  shippers  are  taking  what  will 
not  ordinarily  pass  for  more  than  choice  feed 
in  this  market.  A  nearly  full  cargo  of  barley 
was  cleared  from  here  the  past  week  for 
Europe,  the  British  ship  Duchalburn,  sailing 
on  Saturday  last  for  London,  carrying  39,452 
centals,  valued  at  $50,300.  Occasional  small 
sales  of  old  Brewing,  or  choice  1897,  barley 
are  made  on  local  account  at  an  advance  on 
quotable  figures  or  prices  obtainable  for  this 
year's  barley,  no  matter  how  select  the  latter 
may  be.  Dealings  in  options  were  confined  to 
narrow  limits,  as  regards  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  fluctuations  of  prices  were  also 
kept  within  tolerably  small  compass. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  22*01  25 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  20  01  22* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27*01  35 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choloe   —  ©  — 

Chevalier,  No.  3   —  0  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.23% (31.36%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.26^3 

1.26%;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Arrivals  of  Feed  and  Milling  oats  were 
again  heavy  this  week,  the  Puget  Sound  sec- 
tion being  the  principal  contributor,  as  for 
some  time  past.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  phenomenal  to  have  had  the 
market  incline  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest. 
Quotable  values  remained  close  to  figures  of 
previous  week,  but  free  sales  were  not  passi- 
ble at  full  current  figures,  despite  the  fact 
that  oats  are  by  long  odds  the  cheapest  feed 
cereal  now  obtainable.  Black  and  Red  oats, 
suitable  for  seed,  are  still  commanding  good 
prices,  with  only  moderate  quantities  of  these 
descriptions  offering. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  ©  

White,  good  to  choice  1  17*01  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  12*01  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  ©1  20 

Milling  1  20  ©1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*01  35 

Black  Russian  1  57*01  65 

Red  1  40  ©1  45 

Corn. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  product  are  showing  de- 
crease, but  market  is  still  well  supplied  with 
imported  from  previous  receipts,  and  there  is 
no  improvement  to  record  in  values  for  same. 
Domestic  is  in  better  supply  than  at  any 
former  date  this  season,  but  stocks  of  borne 
product  are  by  no  means  heavy,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  prove  so  in  the  near  future.  Prices 
for  the  home  article  are  regulated  largely  by 
the  cost  of  imported,  so  far  as  Large  Yellow 
and  White  are  concerned.  As  there  is  no 
Eastern  Small  Yellow,  the  local  product  of 
latter  sort  has  the  field  to  itself. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  1  07*01  10 

Small  Yellow  1  17*01  20 

Eastern  Mixed  1  02*01  05 

Rye. 

Offerings  are  not  heavy  and  are  in  the  main 
very  steadily  held,  but  demand  at  full  figures 
is  quite  limited. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  ©1  22* 

Buckwheat. 
There  are  moderate  supplies  of  Eastern  but 
no  domestic.   Values  remain  practically  as 
last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice  2  00  ©  — 

Silver8kin   —  ©  — 

Beans. 

Aside  from  Limas  of  last  crop,  present 
stocks  are  mainly  Lady  Washingtons,  Bayos 
and  Pinks  from  Sacramento  river  section. 
Values  for  Limas  are  being  well  maintained, 
with  supplies  principally  in  few  and  strong 
hands.  The  selling  pressure  on  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons and  Pinks  is  not  so  pronounced  as  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  market  for  these  varieties 
is  In  consequence  showing  more  steadiness. 
Bayos  are  not  receiving  much  attention,  but 
they  are  not  quotably  lower.  Small  White 
and  Pea  beans  are  in  very  limited  supply,  as 
are  also  Black-eye  and  Horse  beans. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  02  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90   ©2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ©1  75 

Butter,  small   1  60  01  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  ©l  90 

Pinks   1  80  ©1  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   185  ©2  00 

Reds   2  75   03  00 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  ©2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  ©3  SB 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25   03  50 

Horse  Beans   1  80  ®1  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  03  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ©1  75 

According  to  late  mail  advices,  the  bean 
market  in  the  East  is  outlined  as  follows  by 
a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-lb  bushel : 

There  has  been  no  enlargement  of  the  export 
outlets,  and  the  jobbing  trade  has  not  borne  out 
the  expectation  of  improvement;  but  receipts  have 
been  on  a  very  moderate  scale  and  the  general 
line  of  values  has  not  changed  much.  From  open- 
ing to  flnish  it  has  been  easier  to  buy  than  to  sell 
the  choicest  new  Marrow  at  11.50,  but  it  has  not 
seemed  at  all  likely  that  offers  to  sell  at  a  lower 


rate  would  rosult  in  important  business  and  that 
has  been  the  price  on  such  lots  as  were  wanted. 
Best  old  are  held  In  some  Instances  at  same  price 
as  new,  but  they  can  be  bought  generally  2*(<it5c 
less.  A  few  lots  of  new  Medium  have  arrived  and 
the  sales  reported  were  mainly  at  $1.30;  not  many 
old  here  but  demand  for  them  is  small.  New  Pea 
have  continued  in  moderate  receipt  and  choice 
quality  have  jobbed  out  at  $1.25;  in  carload  lots 
they  would  probably  have  to  be  sold  a  little  less; 
choice  old  have  ruled  quiet  at  *1.20  generally. 
Red  Kidney  have  shown  further  slight  weakness, 
the  very  moderate  outlet  for  stock  causing  pres- 
sure to  sell  in  some  directions;  part  of  the  busi- 
ness has  been  done  at  $175,  and  part  at  $1,700 
1.72*;  old  Reds  slow  at  $1.6001.65.  The  few  White 
Kidney  here  are  held  a  little  firmer  than  of  late 
No  domestic  Turtle  Soup  left,  and  the  new  crop 
has  not  commenced  to  move  as  yet.  Yellow  Eye 
dull.  Something  over  12,000  bags  of  California 
Lima  have  arrived  this  week  and  the  market  a 
little  soft  in  consequence;  jobbing  sales  mostly  at 
$2.35,  but  round  lots  have  been  shaded.  Green  peas 
have  made  a  further  advance  under  strong  west- 
ern advices,  but  trade  has  been  quieter  of  late. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  domestic  offering.  Local 
millers  are  running  mainly  on  Eastern  at 
present.  Market  is  steady,  values  remaining 
in  about  same  position  as  noted  a  week  ago. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  70  ©1  80 

Niles  Peas   1  50  ©1  60 

Wool. 

The  market  in  this  center  continues  inac- 
tive and  values  are  poorly  defined,  there 
being  little  other  than  asking  rates  at  pres- 
ent upon  which  to  base  quotations.  There  is 
some  prospect,  however,  nf  a  fair  amount  of 
activity  in  the  near  future.  There  has  been 
some  business  in  Eastern  centers  lately, 
mainly  in  foreign  and  long  staple  domestic 
wools.  The  short  wools,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  supplies  on  this  coast,  are  expected  to 
come  into  demand  before  very  long,  but  prices 
may  have  to  be  shaded  some  in  order  to  effect 
free  sales. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ©16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  014 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  ©12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  13  ©14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  013 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  sonthern.  7  mos.  .9  ©11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  ©10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  014 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  ©14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ©11 

Oregon  Valley  16  ©18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  ©11 

Southern  Mountain   7  ©  9 

Hops. 

Offerings  of  desirable  quality  are  in  as  good 
request  as  for  several  weeks  past,  market 
being  firm  at  the  prevailing  rates.  Oregon 
hops  are  this  season  taking  the  lead  in  point 
of  quality  and  are  commanding  the  best  fig- 
ures. There  are  few  California  hops  for  which 
more  than  14%c  can  be  realized,  and  15c  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extreme  price  for  the  prod- 
uct of  this  State,  while  best  Oregons  are 
bringing  16c.  In  addition  to  the  movement  to 
Europe,  moderate  quantities  are  being  dis- 
patched to  India,  Japan  and  Australia,  but 
shipments  to  these  last  named  countries  are 
not  an  unusual  occurrence. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  orop   12  018 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  late  date 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market : 

Good  business  has  been  accomplished  again 
this  week,  and  the  market  ruled  decidedly  firm, 
possibly  making  a  little  gain  on  very  choice  quali- 
ties. Exporters  have  had  fairly  encouraging  ad- 
vices and  have  shown  some  interest;  they  would 
probably  have  taken  more  stock  if  just  the  right 
kind  had  been  offered  them.  But  the  larger  part 
of  the  trading  has  been  with  brewers,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  operated  freely,  and  evidently  with 
a  feeling  of  confidence.  The  State  hops  have 
claimed  B  considerable  share  of  the  trade  this 
week  and  have  strengthened  a  little  in  conse- 
quence, choice  lots  working  up  to  20c  firm.  The 
bulk  of  the  offerings,  however,  are  not  worth 
over  16018c,  with  some  common  lots  going  for 
less.  For  the  choicest  Pacifies  20c  is  an  inside 
rate,  in  fact  it  looks  as  If  buyers  would  pay  more 
for  certain  favorite  growths.  Knough  has  been 
done  in  yearlings  and  older  hops  to  give  firmness 
to  these  also.  Country  markets  have  been  gaining 
strength.  In  this  State  sales  are  reported  at  Iftfa) 
18c,  with  some  intimation  of  a  higher  figure. 
Active  buying  is  reported  on  the  Pacific  coast 
with  as  high  as  16c  paid  for  finest  Oregons.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  half  of  the  hops  on  the  Coast 
have  already  passed  out  of  first  bands.  London 
cable  advices  are  firmer,  and  the  German  markets 
have  shown  a  better  tone  than  a  week  ago. 
Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  continues  slow  and  unfavor- 
able to  sellers  and  is  not  likely  to  develop 
much  activity  or  firmness  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  There  is  not  much  strictly 
choice  Wheat,  but  of  fair  to  medium  grades  of 
Stable  hay  there  is  an  abundance,  with  pros- 
pects that  considerable  of  the  latter  will  have 
to  be  carried  over  into  the  coming  season.  Al- 
falfa is  in  heavy  supply  and  market  for  this 
description  is  decidedly  weak.  Tendency  on 
Straw  was  to  lower  figures  for  common  quali- 
ties. 

Wheat  IS  00018  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@17  00 

Oat    12  00@15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00012  50 

Timothy  10  50®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  13  00016  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   50©  75 

MUlstufTg. 

No  changes  of  noteworthy  importance  have 
been  effected  in  values  of  millstuffs  of  any  de- 
scription. Supplies  of  Bran  are  not  heavy, 
but  inquiry  for  the  same  is  hardly  so  active 
as  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Bran,  ft  ton  15  50016  50 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  25  50026  00 

Cornmeal  23  50(8,24  DO 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Flaxseed  is  arriving  in  moderate  quantity, 
mainly  from  Washington,  and  is  again  quot- 
able. Stocks  of  Alfalfa  seed  have  been  lately 
greatly  reduced  by  shipments  to  Europe.  In 
other  seeds  there*  is  very  little  movement, 


either  outward  or  locally.  Prices  for  most 
sorts  are  quotably  unchanged. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax  l  90(3— 

Pit  lb. 

Canary    2*©2* 

Rape  3  ©3* 

Hemp  2KCa8* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  8  06* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  the  in- 
active condition  customary  to  the  mid-winter 
season.  That  there  will  be  much  done  in  this 
Hue  during  the  next  few  months  is  not  prob- 
able. The  stiffer  prices  lately  asked,  in  con- 
formity with  higher  rates  current  in  India,  do 
not  tend  to  encourage  buyers  to  operate  just 
now  against  future  needs.  In  other  bags  there 
is  little  doing  aud  there  are  no  changes  to 
record  in  values. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  OOg— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  850— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  ©27 

Gunnies  10*0— 

Bean  bags   4*©  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ©6 

Honey. 

There  is  so  little  Extracted  now  offering 
that  it  is  hardly  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Comb  is  in  fair  supply  and  is  being  very 
steadily  held,  although  with  the  demand  for 
same  almost  wholly  local,  the  movement  is 
not  very  rapid. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   0  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*0  6* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames   9*010* 

Amber  Comb   7*©  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  very  little  offering.  Buyers  are 
readily  secured  at  current  rates  for  all  desir- 
able qualities. 

Fair  to  choloe,  ft  lb  34  ©37 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
The  last  quoted  advance  on  Beef  is  being 
well  sustained.  Mutton  of  choice  quality  is 
not  in  excessive  supply  and  market  is  mod- 
erately firm.  Hogs  desirable  for  packing, 
ranging  from  130  to  220  lbs.,  are  in  good  re- 
quest and  meeting  with  a  firm  market. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  lb   6*0  — 

Beef,  2d  quality   5*0  — 

Beef,  3d  quality   4*0  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  6*07c;  wethers   7  0  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4>80  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3J£©  3Ti 

Hogs,  large  hard   4   0  4* 

Hogs,  feeders   3*0  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*4©  5 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6  ©  8 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  @  — 

Lamb,  Spring,  ¥  lb   7*@  8 

Poultry. 

While  there  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon  poultry,  Eastern  was  in  too 
liberal  receipt  for  the  market  to  show  firm- 
ness for  the  home  product.  Quotable  rates 
remained  close  to  figures  of  previous  week, 
but  sales  at  top  figures  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  unless  of  large  and  fat 
Hens,  these  being  scarce  and  wanted.  Large 
and  fat  Young  Turkey  Gobblers  sold  to  fair 
advantage. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb  13  ©  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  15  0  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  ft  doz  4  0005  50 

Roosters,  old  4  0004  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  0004  50 

Fryers  3  5004  00 

Broilers,  large  3  5004  00 

Broilers,  small  3  0008  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  4  0005  50 

Ducks,  old  4  0005  50 

.  Geese,  ft  pair  1  2501  50 

I  Goslings,  ft  pair  1  3501  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  0001  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  5001  75 

Butter. 

The  same  depressing  influences  noted  in 
previous  review  are  still  affecting  the  market. 
In  the  general  anxiety  to  work  off  stocks  of 
packed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  fresh  butter  is 
meeting  with  little  call.  The  mistake  of  pack- 
ing at  high  prices  last  Spring  is  now  being 
seen,  as  it  caused  this  market  to  be  loaded 
down  with  cheaper  Eastern  butter,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  still  here. 

Creamery  extras,  fi  lb  34  ©— 

Creamery  firsts  23  ©— 

Creamery  seconds  22  0 — 

Dairy  select  31  ©22 

Dairy  seconds  18  ©19 

Dairy,  sofv  and  weedy  —  0 — 

Mixed  store  14  ©15 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  ©30 

Pickled  Roll  18  ©19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  ©19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ©16 

Cheese. 

Quotations  show  no  radical  changes,  but  the 
market  is  less  favorable  to  sellers  than  at  any 
previous  date  for  months  past.  There  is 
tendency  toaccumulation  of  stocks  of  domestic 
product,  buyers  operating  slowly  at  full 
figures.  Eastern  is  being  freely  imported 
and  is  taking  considerable  custom  from  the 
home  article. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  011* 

California,  good  to  choice  10  011 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ©10 

California  Cheddar  10  ©11 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10*012* 

Eggs. 

Market  has  been  seldom  more  poorly  stocked 
with  strictly  choice  fresh  eggs  than  during 
the  current  week.  Sales  of  fancy  qualities 
were  made  up  to  40c,  and  in  some  instances  an 
advance  on  this  figure  was  asked.   The  firm- 
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ness  of  the  market,  however,  was  confined 
wholly  to  most  select  qualities.  Held  and 
cold-storage  eggs,  both  Eastern  and  home 
product,  were  offered  freely  and  at  fully  as 
low  figures  as  had  been  ruling. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  rresh..38  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size..33  @36 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22K@27^i 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  20  @25 

Vegetables. 
The  display  of  vegetables,  as  regards  va- 
riety, is  getting  down  to  small  proportions,  as 
is  customary  at  this  time  of  year.  Onions 
continued  to  be  offered  freely  and  at  easy  fig- 
ures. Tomatoes  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Fluctuations  in  prices  of  other  varieties  of 
vegetables  in  season  were  not  very  marked. 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   2®  3 

Beans.  Lima,  ^  lb   2@  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50®  75 

Cucumbers,  H>  small  box   35®  50 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  V  ft   2v4@  3 

Okra,  Green,  f,  box   50®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f,  ft   3®  4 

Peas,  Sweet,  V  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f,  large  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  large  box   40®  60 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  f,  large  box.    . .     30®  40 

Tomatoes,  If*  large  box   40®  60 

Tomatoes,  $  small  box   25®  50 

Potatoes. 

The  market  was  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
fair  to  medium  qualities  of  Burbank  Seed- 
lings, both  Oregon  and  California  product,  and 
such  were  obtainable  at  rather  easy  figures. 
Choice  to  select  were  not  plentiful,  and  it  was 
the  exception  where  any  undue  selling  pres- 
sure was  exerted  on  potatoes  of  this  sort. 
Sweets  were  in  sufficient  stock  for  all  imme- 
diate needs. 

Burbanks,  River,  ^  cental   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ¥  ctl   60®1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50@1  00 

Early  Rose   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  H  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00®  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruit*. 

Apples  are  now  the  leading  variety  as  re- 
gards display  in  the  market  for  deciduous 
fresh  fruits,  and  stocks  of  this  description  are 
not  heavy.  Not  only  is  the  crop  of  apples  be- 
low the  average  on  this  coast,  but  east  of  the 
Rockies  the  yield  is  reported  to  be  the  light- 
est on  record  for  many  years.  Tendency  on 
choice  to  select  has  been  to  firmer  figures, 
with  prospects  favorable  for  the  market  con- 
tinuing to  incline  against  buyers  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  Common  qualities  re- 
main quotably  about  as  last  noted,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  offering  in  heavy  quan- 
tity. Pears  are  selling  at  about  as  wide  a 
range  and  bringing  fully  as  good  prices  as  ap- 
ples. Choice  Winter  Nelis  are  now  the  lead- 
ing favorite  in  the  pear  line  and  are  bringing 
good  figures.  Peaches  and  Plums  are  virtually 
out  of  stock  and  are  no  longer  quotable  in  a 
regular  way.  Grapes  are  in  reduced  receipt, 
but  are  still  making  a  very  fair  showing.  Bet- 
ter average  figures  are  being  realized  for 
choice  table  stock  than  had  been  ruling.  Wine 
Grapes  were  not  quotably  higher,  but  market 
for  desirable  offerings  was  firm.  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmeg  melons  were  in  light  receipt  and 
in  poor  request,  with  the  season  for  this  fruit 
nearly  ended.  Berries  of  the  several  kinds 
offering  made  a  tolerably  good  display  for  this 
time  of  year,  prices  remaining  close  to  figures 
last  quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  f.  60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  60-ft.  box —  75®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  fi  60-lb.  box —     35®  60 

Blackberries,  $  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  f.  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  f.  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  ^  box  and  crate..     40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   50®  70 

Grapes,  Tokay,     crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  #  ton  20  00@24  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  V  ton  16  00@20  00 

Grapes.  White,  *  ton  14  00@16  00 

Nutmeg  Melon,  *  box   50®  75 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ^  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box —     50®  85 

Pomegranates,     large  box   1  25®  1  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  *  chest          8  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Peaches,  <p  box   — @  — 

Raspberries,  f>  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Whortleberries,  V  lb   4®  6 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
has  not  shown  much  activity  since  last  re- 
view, nor  have  there  been  noteworthy  changes 
developed  in  quotable  values.  Stocks  of  most 
varieties  are  of  too  small  proportions  to  ad- 
mit of  any  great  amount  of  business  being 
transacted.  Apricots  are  in  very  light  supply, 
and  market  is  against  buyers,  quotable  rates 
having  adqanced  fully  half  a  cent.  Supplies 
of  Peaches  have  been  lately  reduced  to  small 
compass,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  secure  round 
lots  or  straight  carloads  of  this  fruit.  Apples 
are  without  quotable  improvement,  although 
the  well  authenticated  reports  of  light  crops 
throughout  the  United  States  would  seem  to 
warrant  anticipating  better  prices  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  Figs  are  offering  in  very 
limited  amount  and  are  in  fair  request,  with 
market  decidedly  firm  for  desirable  stock. 
Prunes  are  still  obtainable  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  admit  of  wholesale  trading,  but  de- 
mand is  far  from  being  as  brisk  as  holders 
would  like  to  see,  and  market  presents  an 
easy  tone,  although  quotations  remain  un- 
altered. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   9K@10!4 

Aprioots,  Royal,  fancy  11  ®12 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12H@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   6V4®  7 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   9H@10 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  V/i 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8K 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  ®  9 


Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6%®  1% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5V4®  6 

Plums,  pitted   3H@  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6%@  7 

50— 60's   5H®  5S£ 

60— 70's   3tt@  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100's   2tt@— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  %c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  Mc 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3H@  3!4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @  3ii 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4% 

Figs,  Black   3tf®  4 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5!4@  6yt 

Plums,  unpltted   1  @  1% 

The  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  comes  through 
by  mail  from  New  York : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  has  improved 
somewhat  this  week  and  with  rather  moderate 
offerings  prices  have  ruled  firm  and  higher.  Com- 
paratively little  fruit  shows  quality  to  grade  as 
prime,  and  such  is  salable  at7^@7!4c,  with  choice 
to  fancy  selling  generally  at  7ii@SYtC,  though  very 
few  high  grade  apples  here.  Considerable  prime 
stock  which  has  been  delivered  on  old  contracts 
has  been  rejected  and  such  resold  from  7c  down  as 
to  quality;  very  poor  stock  is  offered  down  to  5V4® 
6c  without  attracting  attention.  Evaporated  ap- 
ples for  future  delivery  have  also  had  more  atten- 
tion and  at  the  close  prime  wood  dried  are  quoted 
at  7)4@7%c  for  next  month's  delivery,  with  wire 
dried  a  fraction  lower.  Sun-dried  apples  continue 
scarce  and  nominally  firm  at  unchanged  prices. 
Chops  have  had  a  good  inquiry  and  ru'e  firm  at 
slightly  better  figures,  with  futures  quoted  $2.50® 
2.60.  Spot  waste  in  fair  request  at  l%@17£c  with 
choice  heavy  packed  barrels  up  to  2c,  though  for 
future  delivery  those  figures  could  be  shaded 
slightly.  Huckleberries  have  ruled  firm  and  higher, 
and  cherries  also  show  slight  improvement. 
Blackberries  dull  and  nominal.  Raspberries  a 
trifle  steadier.  California  fruit  has  arrived  freely 
and  market  is  very  firm  for  apricots  and  peaches 
with  occasional  sales  slightly  higher  than  quoted, 
though  prunes  are  weaker,  except  the  large  sizes 
which  hold  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @17 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  13  ®18 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   7tf@ll 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®  9 

Raising. 

Values  throughout  continue  practically  as 
last  noted,  no  alterations  having  in  the  in- 
terim been  announced  in  card  rates  by  the 
Kasin  Growers'  Combination.  A  slight  hard- 
ening in  prices  of  some  of  the  lower  grades  is 
predicted  as  among  the  probabilities  of  the 
near  future. 

F.  O.  B.   SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  10®  — 

Valencia  layers,  Tj4  201b  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     ft  5H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  3tf@  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4%@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3%@  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   @  5 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  _  —  @  — 

Cltras  Fralts. 
New  Oranges  and  Lemons  have  appeared  on 
market  in  small  sample  lots,  mainly  from 
Northern  citrus  belt,  but  are  not  quotable  in 
a  regular  way.  Last  season's  Lemons  are 
still  in  fair  supply.  Limes  are  plentiful  and 
oheap. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  good  to  oholce   2  50®  3  50 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  50®  5  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  ruling  quiet  at  former  rates, 
stocks  and  demand  being  both  light.  Walnuts 
are  selling  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  quality.  Market  is  firm 
for  choice.  Peanuts  are  ruling  steady,  with 
stocks  of  very  moderate  volume. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  14  @15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @  9yt 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7tf@  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  10  @12yi 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4J4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

The  market  remains  quiet,  but  the  better 
tone  recently  developed  is  still  prevailing, 
quotable  values  for  new  claret  being  10@12%c 
per  gallon.  Stocks  of  wine  show  material 
reduction  through  recent  shipments  outward. 
The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  this  city  has  been  seeking  information 
as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  wine 
trade  with  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries,  and  received  the  following  from  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  extend  United  States  trade 
into  new  sections : 

The  consumption  of  wines  in  Brazil  is  very 
large,  and  as  only  a  poor  quality  of  claret  is  pro- 
duced there,  and  that  on  a  very  small  scale,  the 
importations  are  large.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment does  not  collect  statistics  of  imports,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  importation  of  wines  in  1897 
exceeded  $7,500,000.  The  countries  supplying  and 
the  qualities  are  as  follows: 

Portugal— Common  white,  about  {90,000;  common 
red,  about  $3,400,000;  Madera,  about  $60,000;  port, 
about  $1,650,000;  others  not  mentioned,  $25,000. 
Italy— Red  and  white,  $800,000.  France— Red  and 
white,  about  $950,000;  champagnes,  about  $60,000. 
Spain— Common,  about  $370,000.  Germany— Mo- 
selle and  Rhine,  about  $80,000;  champagnes,  about 
$4000.  United  States— All  kinds,  about  $405.  Va- 
rious other  countries— Say  about  $10,595. 

The  Portuguese  wines,  which  are  considered 
lighter  in  body  and  more  delicate  in  flavor,  are 
sold  at  from  $47  to  $72  per  pipe  of  127  gallons,  and 
$3  to  $10  per  case  of  12  bottles.  Chiantl  retails  for 
about  $8  per  case  of  12  one-litre  bottles.  The 
French  wines  are  mostly  Margaux,  Pontet  Canet, 
St  Julian,  Chateau  Yquem,  etc.  Chambertin, 
Pommard,  Macon,  etc.,  are  growing  in  favor. 
Prices  run  from  $39  to  $53  per  cask  of  58  gallons, 
and  from  $8.50  to  $14  per  case  of  12  bottles. 
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Oliver  Chilled  Plow. 
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THE  GENUINE  OLIVER 

Chilled  and  Steel  Plows  are  the  Best 
General  Purpose  Plows  in  the  World* 

■<<     *3t  <M 

There  Are  More  Than  One  Million  Eight  Hundred 
Thousand  of  Them  in  Actual  Use. 
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If  you  are  in  need  of  a  Plow  get  another  "  Oliver." 
You  have  probably  used  them  for  years  and 
know  their  merits.  If  your  neighbor  hap= 
pens  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  have  never 
tried  them,  you  will  be  doing  him  as  well  as 
us  a  favor  by  recommending  him  to  buy  one 
of  the  best  Plows  ever  made  —  the  "  Oliver." 

>Jt  *M  'J< 

SEND   FOR    CATALOGUE.    .    .  . 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

13    &    15    /WAIN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,    ::::::  CALIFORNIA. 
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Is  Darwinism  True? 


Nl'.MHEK  VIII. 


W.  S.  PKOSSER. 


True  votaries  of  science  seek  unself- 
ishly, and  with  open,  candid  minds,  for 
truth,  and  that  only.  Therefore  to 
such  I  present,  with  confidence,  these 
arguments — concise,  but  I  hope  suffi- 
cient. 

The  chief  is  that  the  seventy  in- 
stances given  in  the  Press  of  April  2, 
and  others,  are  new  ideas — real  inven- 
tions— whose  origin,  under  the  Darwin- 
ian or  other  material  plan,  is  impossible. 
A  just  appreciation  of  this  fact  is 
necessarily  fatal  to  Darwinism. 

This  theory  is  very  vague.  It  merely 
guesses  that  one  animal  changed  into 
some  other,  and  leaves  each  person  to 
wade  around  in  his  own  little  mudhole 
of  conjecture  as  to  means  and  methods. 

The  three  things  alleged  as  causes 
originating  new  forms — the  yearning 
of  the  animal,  environment  and  food  — 
are  not  worthy  of  consideration,  for 
the  reason  before  given,  that  these 
were  the  product  of  ideas  of  which 
animals,  lower  than  man,  are  incapable. 
Darwinism  requires  that  eyes,  ears, 
legs,  wings,  brains,  nerves,  etc.,  should 
have  been  invented  by  worms,  sponges, 
mollusks  and  such  (not  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  remote  posterity),  yet 
believers  in  that  theory  constantly  de- 
ceive themselves  by  failing  to  put 
these  things  in  plain  language,  but 
befog  them  by  vague  and  misty  words. 
If  the  early  worm  did  not  invent  the 
marvelous  mechanism  of  bird's  wing  or 
fish's  tail,  two  things  that  men  envy 
but  cannot  equal,  who  did  ?  One  clear- 
cut  idea  is  worth  an  acre  of  fog.  If 
any  answer  can  be  given,  outside  of 
idle  chat,  about  "accumulations  of 
heredity,"  "intermittent  pressure," 
etc.,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Let  me  give  a  few  of  the  explana- 
tions essayed  by  evolutionists.  The 
backbone  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
original  idea  of  an  animal  with  internal 
skeleton,  and  limbs  for  locomotion ; 
muscles  pulling  in  every  direction  give 
strength,  nerves  to  the  brain  give  con- 
trol, many  parts  and  cushions  between 
give  flexibility,  the  whole  forming  an 
ingenious  and  complete  machine.  Yet 
so  bright  a  genius  as  Herbert  Spencer 
suggested  that  the  "  ultimate  cause  of 
the  segmentation  "  was  "due  to  trans- 
verse strains  "  ! 

An  address  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
by  Prof.  Packard  attempts  many  ex- 
planations :  "About  this  time  certain 
worms,  as  the  simple  mechanical  re- 
sult, perhaps,  of  threading  their  way 
over  or  through  the  rough,  gravelly 
bottom  became  segmented."  "Follow- 
ing this  was  the  segmental  arrange- 
ment of  the  internal  organs,"  etc.  In 
certain  of  these  primitive  protannelids, 
as  the  result,  perhaps,  of  external 
stimuli  intermittently  applied,  bristles 
originated  to  aid  in  progression." 
"The  evolution  of  jointed  limbs  was 
accomplished  in  the  most  economical 
and  direct  way.  The  parapodia  were, 
perhaps,  utilized  and,  at  first  retaining 
their  form  in  swimming  phyllopoda, 
afterwards  from  being  used  as  sup- 
ports became  cylindrical  and  jointed," 
etc.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the 
leg  and  its  joints,  marvelous  and  per- 
fect even  in  the  lowest  forms.  "They 
became  jointed."  Compared  to  this, 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  or  Cinder- 
ella, is  cold,  plain  history.  It  is  said 
that  very  early — pre-Cambrian — time 
was  a  "critical  creative  period,"  and 
"that  those  early  forms  were  more 
rapidly  evolved,  and  were  more  plas- 
tic, than  forms  now  existing."  And 
Darwin  himself  to  the  same  effect. 
Which  amounts  to  saying  that  the 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cared 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  Si  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


most  brilliant  inventions  in  animal  me- 
chanics were  made  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  capacity  of  the  makers.  An- 
other point  is  that  most  new  forms 
originated  not  gradually  but  suddenly. 
Prof.  Hyatt  says  of  certain  mollusks  : 
"These  groups  originated  suddenly." 
Packard  says  eight  orders  of  insects 
originated  about  "same  geologic  date  " 
and  speaks  of  the  "  acknowledged  sud- 
den appearance"  of  all  types  of  inver- 
tebrates and  nearly  all  existing  and 
fossil  types  in  the  Paleozoic,  and  that 
' '  during  the  late  Paleozoic  were  evolved 
the  three  air  -  breathing  classes  of 
Arachnida,  Myriopoda  and  insects, 
and  also  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammals." 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  es- 
sence of  Darwinism  that  all  new  parts 
grew  gradually  through  many  genera- 
tions. Hence  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
new  devices,  because  they  could  not 
have  come  into  action  until  perfected — 
could  have  been  of  no  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  while  they  were 
not,  while  yet  growing  and  rudimental. 

Packard  says  "this  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  different  types  went  on  with- 
out those  checks  which  operated  in 
later  times.  There  was  a  comparative 
absence  of  competition  and  selection." 
That  is  strange.  Evolution  of  new 
forms  is  taught  by  Darwin  to  be  the 
result  of  competition  and  selection ; 
yet  here  we  are  told  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  new  forms  is  most  rapid  in 
the  comparative  absence  of  these. 
Truly  this  Darwinism  is  a  queer  thing. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  imag- 
inary; species  survive  at  their  average. 
In  wild  nature  there  is  little  or  no 
struggle  for  existence  between  those  of 
a  kind ;  food  is  usually  to  spare,  and 
the  numbers  of  any  species  are  limited 
by  outside  enemies,  and  the  average 
escape  these  enemies  as  well  as  the 
best.  In  plants  the  survival  is  gov- 
erned by  locality  and  chance  princi- 
pally, and  does  not  "make  for  excel- 
lence." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Hearing  Heat  and  Cold. 

It  is  now  possible  to  hear  heat  and 
cold.  G.  C.  Whipple,  biologist  of  the 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Water  Works,  has  in- 
vented an  electrical  instrument  by 
which  the  various  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture may  be  heard  in  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone receiver.  The  apparatus  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  like  an  ordinary 
electric  battery  box  such  as  is  used  in 
sick  rooms.  From  one  side  of  the  box 
extends  a  long  insulated  wire,  carrying 
a  small  coil  of  bare  wire  on  the  end  of 
it.  From  the  other  side  of  the  box 
extend  wires  which  bold  a  telephone 
receiver.  The  latter  is  to  be  held  to 
the  ear  so  that  the  temperature  into 
which  the  bare  coil  is  thrust  may  be 
heard.  Heat  or  cold  acting  on  the 
bare  coil  of  wire  causes  an  electric  cur- 
rent to  set  up  a  buzzing  in  the  tele- 
phone. When  the  instrument  is  used 
the  telephone  is  held  to  the  ear,  while 
the  listener  looks  at  a  dial  on  the  bat- 
tery box,  in  appearance  like  the  face  of 
an  ordinary  mechanical  thermometer, 
marked  with  figures  representing  de- 
grees of  temperature  above  and  below 
zero.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  are  to  listen  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  pail  of  water.  The  coil  of 
bare  wire  is  thrust  into  the  water,  and 
the  observer  places  the  telephone  to  his 
ear.  There  is  a  hand  or  pointer  pivoted 
in  the  middle  of  the  dial  face.  The  ob- 
server proceeds  to  turn  the  pointer 
from  figure  to  figure  on  the  dial.  When 
the  telephone  is  placed  first  to  the  ear 
a  loud  buzzing  sound  is  heard.  This  is 
because  the  pointer  does  not  happen  to 
be  at  the  figure  representing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  which  the  bare 
coil  is  placed.  As  the  pointer  nears 
the  figure  that  indicates  the  correct 
temperature,  the  buzzing  sound  in  the 
telephone  becomes  fainter  until  when 
it  comes  opposite  it,  it  stops  altogether. 
As  soon  as  the  buzzing  stops,  the  ob- 
server knows  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  has  been  found. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bare 
coil  mentioned  above  should  be  in  that 
precise  form.  It  may  be  straightened 
out  to  form  a  long  flexible  wire.  That 


the  engineer  in  the  basement  of  the 
building  should  know  the  temperature 
of  every  part  of  it,  one  of  these 
straightened  out  coils  has  been  placed 
behind  the  wainscoting  in  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  State  Capitol  corridors  at  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulders.  If  the  en- 
gineer wishes  to  know  the  tempera- 
ture he  has  merely  to  place  the  tele- 
phone to  his  ear  and  turn  the  dial 
pointer  until  the  buzzing  ceases.  He 
then  can  note  the  temperature  of  the 
building  in  all  its  parts  without  going 
out  of  the  engine  room.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  being  used  in  cold-storage 
warehouses  to  ascertain  the  tempera- 
ture of  rooms  without  opening  them. 


Stone  in  Her  Stomach. 


From  the  Gazette,  Bland  ins  i-ille,  III. 
The  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Adams,  pastor  of 
the  Bedford  Christian  Church  at  Blandins- 
ville,  111.,  was  for  years  compelled  to  live  a 
life  of  torture  from  disease.  Her  case  baffled 
the  physicians,  but  to-day  she  is  alive  and 
well,  and  tells  the  story  of  her  recovery  as 
follows : 

"About  six  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Adams, 
"I  weighed  about  140  pounds,  but  my  health 
began  to  fail  and  I  lost  flesh.  My  food  did  not 
agree  with  me  and  felt  like  a  stone  in  my 
stomach.  I  began  to  bloat  all  over  until  I 
thought  I  had  dropsy. 

"  I  had  pains  and  soreness  in  my  left  side 
which  extended  clear  across  my  back  and  also 
into  the  region  of  my  heart.  During  these 
spells  a  hard  ridge  would  appear  in  the  left 
side  of  my  stomach  and  around  the  left  side. 

"These  attacks  left  me  sore  and  exhausted. 
All  last  summer  I  was  so  nervous  that  the 
children  laughing  and  playing  nearly  drove 
me  wild.  I  suffered  also  from  female  troubles 
and  doctored  with  ten  different  physicians 
without  receivine  any  help. 

'•  My  hus- 
band, having 
read  in  the 
newspaper  of 
Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People, 
induced  me  to 
try  them.  I  be- 
gan  taking 
them  last  No- 
vember, but 
experienced  no 
relief  until  I 
had  taken  six 
boxes.  I  am 
"  My  tlushand  Head.''  now  taking  the 
eleventh  box  and  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

"  I  was  also  troubled  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  numbness  of  my  right  arm  and  hand, 
so  that  at  times  I  could  hardly  endure  the 
pain,  but  that  has  all  passed  away.  I  now 
have  a  good  appetite  and  am  able  to  do  my 
own  work.  Have  done  more  this  summer  than 
in  the  past  four  years  put  together.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  cured  me 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  other  sufferers 
know  it." 

Hundreds  of  equally  remarkable  cases  have 
been  cured  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph &CanalSts.,  I  74Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  use  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 

winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhains  competing.  New 
Catalogues.  Registered  Berkshlres. 

Hl'l.Ls- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXK  St  -SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  ever; 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J  E  K8EYS— The  best  A  J.  C  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

JEKSEYS.  HOI. STEINS  A  DUKHAM8.  Best 

Butter  aud  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Milium  Nile*  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 

i  WILLIAM  NILKS*  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EOO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Frank  R.  Stockton  has  written  for  The  Youth  s 
Companion  an  anecdotal  article  on  new  lines  un- 
der the  curious  title  of  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Wheel- 
barrow." There  is  not  only  an  actual  wolf  and  a 
real  wheelbarrow  in  it,  but  lions,  a  lion-tamer,  a 
famous  tragedian  and  some  Interesting  objects  of 
natural  history. 


THE   SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIN  &  STUCKER.  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  1st  and 
2nd  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score:  Young  Buckeye, 97K ; 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchey,  Duchess 
and  Black  Maud,  94  each. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  Si  Berkthtre  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  St  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bbbsz  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-talled  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  $26.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  St  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 

MIsS  DELLA  MEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 

♦     F  fK  IS  C  "V     I  *  O  U  I—  T  R  "V .  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wlre  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  liemember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapen.  Pacific  Lncitmator 
Co..  1S17 Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Feeds-jteding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0OHD  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  ;s.2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  Elgin,  111. 


BLACK  LEG  Paste,!rIaccllie 

, . ~^.~*  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 

SESSIONS   &  CO., 

J  as.  R.  Goal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  18,  1898. 

612,655.— Dental,  Cdpsidor— W.  N.  Avery,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

612,394  — Gasket— J.  A.  Bernardi,  Salem,  Or. 
612,711. — Cleaning  Device— J.  R.  Dever,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

612,715  —  Refrigerator  Car— E.  T.  Earl,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

612,722. — Elevator— C.  I.  Hall,  S.  P. 

612,726.— Brush  Cotter— Hastings  &  Scott,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

612,565  — Farm  Gate  — G.  G.  Kaiser,  Johnson, 
Wash. 

612,590. — Dental  Engine — A.  E.  Macdonald,  S.  P. 
612,777. — Dredger — P.  H.  Mackie,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
612,744.— Almond  Huller — D.  &  H.  H.  Methven, 

Antioch,  Cal. 
612,525. -Pipe  Wrench  —  R.  J.  Miller,  Benioia, 

Cal. 

612,569.— Ecraseur— J.  G.  Moscrop,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

612,432.—  Miner's  Candlestick— A.  Nissen,  Shas- 
ta, Cal. 

612,807.— Winch — R.  H.  Postlethwaite,  S.  F. 
612,788. — Wash  Boiler  —  A.  Rantala,  Navarro, 
Cal 

612,574.— Bottle— P.  J.  Scharbach,  Woodburn,  Or. 
612,439  — Potato  Digger— C.  Schoenfeldt,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

612,618. — Propeller — G.  Sintz,  Seattle,  Wash. 
612,683.— Potato  Planter— W.  Y.  &  P.  E.  Thomas, 

Inglewood,  Cal. 
612,442. — Windmill  —  F.  C.   Thompson,  Burton, 

Wash. 

612,685.— Handle  Coupling— Thorp  &  Normart, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

612,579.— Grader,  Ditcher,  Etc.— S.  W.  Wible, 

Bakersfleld,  Cal. 
612,621—  Lamp  Burner— R.  J.  Wilson,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

29,514.— Design,  Rein  Guard  — H.  Anderson, 
Sumner,  Wash. 

29,519.— Design,    Clipping    Holder  — C.  E. 
Schwartz,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Wash-Boiler  Attachments. — August  Ran- 
tala, Navarro,  Cal.  No.  612,788.  Dated  Oct. 
18,  1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  an  attachment  for  boilers  which 
are  used  for  boiling  clothes  so  that  the 
clothes  may  be  kept  in  position  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  boiler  and  prevented  from 
rising  to  the  surface,  which  is  liable  to 
cause  the  water  to  boil  over  during  the 
operation.  It  consists  essentially  of  an 
open  work  frame  made  of  wire  or  suitable 
material  so  shaped  as  to  approximately  fit  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  and  having  a  handle  by 
which  it  may  be  introduced  and  removed.  At 
one  end  is  a  slidable  wire  frame  guided  upon 
parts  of  the  main  frame  and  having  a  lever  and 
handle  by  which  it  may  be  removed  and  after- 
wards locked  in  position  so  that  when  with- 
drawn the  whole  device  can  be  easily  set  into 
the  boiler  upon  the  clothes  which  are  already 
in  place,  then  by  pushing  the  lever  the  slid- 
able portion  is  forced  outward  longitudinally 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  device  are  thus 
caused  to  bind  and  lock  the  device  firmly 
within  the  boiler.  Within  the  ends  of  the 
frame  are  inwardly  converging  plates  which 
serve  to  direct  the  water  which  boils  up  at  the 
ends  and  around  the  curvature  of  the  boiler 
toward  the  center,  thus  preventing  it  from 
being  thrown  over  the  top. 

Grader,  Ditcher,  and  Road  and  Levee 
Builder.— S.  W.  Wible,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 
No.  612,579.  Dated.Oct.  18, 1898.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is  especi- 
ally designed  for  the  building  of  roads  ana 
levees,  for  grading  land,  for  making  ditches, 
and  for  the  various  operations  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  It  consists  of  a  triangular 
frame,  of  which  the  apex  forms  the  front,  one 
side  being  in  the  line  of  travel  of  the  machine 
and  the  other  or  hypothenuse  diverging  out- 
wardly from  front  to  rear.  The  machine  is 
supported  upon  wheels  at  the  angles  of  the 
frame  and  is  provided  with  lever  mechanism 
by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  depressed  with 
relation  to  the  wheels.  A  plow  is  attached  to 
the  frame  near  the  front,  this  plow  having  no 
land  side.  This  turns  the  earth  up  in  the  line 
of  travel  rearwardly,  from  this  is  a  series  of 
concaved  disks  centrally  pivoted  upon  the 
diverging  side  of  the  frame,  the  lower  edges 
so  disposed  with  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  that  the  first  of  the  disks  and  each  suc- 
cessive one  takes  up  and  transfers  the  mate- 
rial which  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plow 
rearwardly  and  outwardly,  thus  delivering  it 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  line  of 
travel  of  the  plow.  In  order  to  resist  the  side 
thrust  or  tendency  to  push  the  machine  to- 
ward the  land  which  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  plow  and  the  disks,  a  revolving  cone  is 
journaled  upon  a  standard  so  placed  with  rela- 
tion to  the  vertical  uncut  earth  at  the  side  of 
the  furrow  that  the  periphery  of  the  cone 
rolls  against  this  solid  earth  and  practically 
acts  as  a  land  side,  the  cone  being  placed  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine. 

Dental  Engine. — A.  E.  Macdonald,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  612,590.  Dated  Oct.  18, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  dental  engines.  It  consists  of  a  hinged 
swinging  bracket  arm,  a  vertical  shaft  jour- 
naled  in  the  outer  end  thereof,  a  disk  carried 
by  the  shaft,  pulleys  and  a  driving  belt  by 
which  the  disk  is  rotated,  a  horizontal  shaft 
journaled  tranversely  above  the  disk  and  a 
wheel  adjustable  thereon  having  its  periphery 


in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  disk  so  that  it 
may  be  moved  from  the  central  point  where  it 
is  stationary,  to  either  side  and  toward  the 
perpiphery  of  the  disk,  thus  driving  the 
wheel  in  either  direction  and  varying  the 
rate  of  speed  according  to  the  distance  that  it 
is  moved  from  the  center  toward  the  periphery 
of  the  disk.  The  wheel  may  travel  upon  a 
feather  on  its  shaft  and  by  means  of  a  parallel 
traveling  clutch  and  cords  connecting  the 
guide  of  said  clutch  with  a  treadle,  the  wheel 
is  controlled  and  instantly  moved  to  any 
desired  point  to  drive  in  either  direction,  re- 
verse, or  stop  the  motion  instantly. 

Miners'  Candlestick.  —  Antone  Nissen, 
Shasta,  Cal.  No.  612,432.  Dated  Oct.  18, 
1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide a  miners'  candlestick  which  can  be  so 
fixed  in  the  various  positions  required  when 
in  use  in  a  mine  that  the  candle  will  always 
remain  in  a  vertical  position  without  relation 
to  the  supporting  arm,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  required  parts  are  such  simple  tools  as  are 
most  generally  used  by  miners  in  their  work, 
such  as  the  fuse  cutter,  cap  crimper,  etc.  The 
invention  comprises  a  bar  folded  upon  itself 
with  parallel  separated  sides  having  the  bight 
expanded  to  form  a  ring,  an  elastic  sheet 
metal  socket  upon  one  of  the  ends  open  at  one 
side,  having  a  projecting  thumb-piece,  a  sec- 
ond bar  pivoted  between  the  sides  of  the  first 
one,  near  the  socket-carrying  end  having  one 
end  projecting  exterior  thereto  and  pointed  so 
as  to  be  inserted  into  a  rimber  or  other  sup- 
port and  the  other  end  bent  to  form  a  hook 
which  coincides  and  is  foldable  within  the 
ring  of  the  first  named  portion  when  the  parts 
are  closed  together.  Between  the  meeting 
edges  of  these  two  foldable  bars  are  formed, 
first,  cutting  edges  by  which  the  fuse  may  be 
severed  to  the  proper  length,  and,  secondly, 
semi-circular  grooves  formed  in  the  opposing 
bars  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  receive 
a  cap  and  crimp  it  upon  the  fuse  when  the 
parts  are  closed  together. 

Dental  Fountain  Cuspidor.  —  Wm.  M. 
Avery,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  No.  612,655.  Dated  Oct.  18, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  cuspidor 
which  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  dental  chairs.  It  comprises  a 
trap  with  an  open  top,  a  bowl  fitting  said 
open  top  and  adapted  to  be  readily  lifted 
therefrom,  said  bowl  having  a  central  open- 
ing, a  perforated  water  pipe  extending  up- 
wardly through  the  opening  having  a  deflect- 
or discharging  upwardly  at  an  angle  and  an 
adjusting  screw  cap  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
water.  A  litter  trap  is  situated  below  the 
discharge  opening  of  the  bowl  and  the  same 
trap  serves  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any 
gas  from  the  discharge  pipe  with  which  it 
connects.  A  saliva  pipe  leads  through  the 
side  of  the  trap  discharging  downwardly 
interior  thereof  with  a  water  pipe  connecting 
with  the  chamber  into  which  the  saliva  is  dis- 
charged having  an  injector  opening  through 
which  the  water  is  delivered  to  produce  a 
suctional  draft  from  the  pipe  and  this  is  pro- 
vided with  a  regulating  screw  by  which  the 
amount  and  force  of  the  jet  are  regulated. 
The  device  may  be  raised,  depressed  and  its 
position  regulated  by  means  of  a  double 
jointed  bracket  in  which  the  vertical  tele- 
scopic discharge  pipe  is  supported,  and  by 
means  of  a  set  screw  it  may  be  fixed  at  any 
desired  point. 

An  Unusually  Fine  Medal. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Agricultural  Implement  and  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers, held  at  Philadelphia,  Ootober  19th,  20th 
and  21st,  a  souvenir  coin  or  medal  was  presented 
to  each  delegate  and  visitor  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Newspaper  Advertising  Agents  of  that  city. 
The  coin,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  half 
dollar,  was  struck  in  fine  silver.  It  contains  238 
grains,  999  fine,  being  finer  than  United  States  or 
English  coins,  the  former  being  900  fine,  the  latter 
925  fine;  ordinary  silver  medals  are  975  fine.  II- 


DISSTON'S 


lustration  of  the  two  sides  of  the  coin  are  pre- 
sented herewith. 

The  firm  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Newspaper  Advertising  business  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  have  about  150  employes, 
many  of  whom  have  been  with  them  for  a  dozen 
to  a  score  of  years,  and  have  expended  for  their 
various  clients  some  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
a  liberal  share  of  which  has  been  paid  to  agricul- 
tural papers,  in  which  they  are  large  users  of 
space  for  many  customers,  showing  how  they  and 
their  customers  appreciate  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural papers  for  advertising  purposes. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moff  Itt   &.    T  o  \ju  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Disston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


— "  Duty  determines  destiny,"  says  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  thus  putting  in  three  words 
the  most  sublime  sentiment  of  the  century. 
As  duty  demands  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  destiny  from  an  American  stand- 
point. The  war  with  Spain  has  doubtless 
convinced  all  America  that  the  Nicaragua 
canal  will  have  to  be  constructed  with  all 
speed — no  matter  what  may  be  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  and  the  financial  obstacles.  In 
defeating  Spain  the  American  Union  has  be- 
come a  maritime  nation,  and  by  annexing 
Hawaii  and  protecting  the  Philippines  she 
will  become  politically,  as  she  has  always  been 
geographically,  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
Pacific.  Toward  the  Pacific  the  balance  of 
the  world  is  now  steadily  setting.  In  that 
vast  basin,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the 
two  American  to  the  China  seas  and  the 
Indian  ocean,  are  brought  face  to  face  the  two 
great  races  of  mankind — white  and  yellow — 
each  working  out  its  own  destiny.  Within 
that  great  area  Britain,  America,  Russia, 
France  and  Germany  are  contending  for 
supremacy  in  trade,  if  not  for  advantage  in 
territory;  Japan  is  establishing  her  claim  to 
be  ranked  as  a  world  power,  and  China  is 
awaiting  a  new  birth  that  will  revolutionize 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East;  where  seven 
empires  meet  in  the  battleground  on  which 
will  be  fought  out  the  great  racial  struggle 
of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  economic  strug- 
gle for  the  present.  Where  Europe  and 
America  impinge  on  Asia  we  behold  already 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  known  to  human  history. 
The  foremost  is  the  commercial  one,  because 
everybody  says  that  but  for  its  commercial 
potentiality  China  would  not  be  worth  a  for- 
eign office  dispatch.  And  a  primal  factor  in 
the  commercial  problem  is  now  in  the  Nica- 
ragua canal. 


Jt  Jt  THE    BEST  jt  j* 

patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tank. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TANKS, 
ALL  SIZES,  THAT  MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 


In  Stock:    Windmills,  Tanks.  Pumps.  Pipes,  Water 
Troughs,  Horse  Powers,  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Etc. 

K.  F.  WILSON,   .Stockton,  Cal. 


I/VVPROUED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


HEALDS 


BUSINE 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Francisco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice,  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  lfi.OOO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Laxton's  Nobfe.-&££* 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  in  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  In 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  SOc.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


PRICE,  S2.50.  PRICE,  81.50. 

HOOK.ER   <fc  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  St  San  Francisco. 


CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I  ^5 

PcMBOUNEUM  AVENflBIUsj 

the  most  efficient  Wood-Preserving  Paint,  also  i  — ^ 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Lice^ 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry  ^2 
houses  will  permanently  exterminate  all  Lice.  35 

5L.P.C suite :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  Sggfl.  m 

^^^Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices  and  mention  this  papor,-^* 
gZ  MOHNS  &  KALTENBACH,  13 

fcrPacific  Coast  Agents.      29  Market St.,San  Franrisco, 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

US  Mirhieran  St..  CHICAfiO.  Il.f. 


Painting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
25  Stouart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


tfAlCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  pet  a  Nickrl-Flntcd  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1  1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  nddress  hy  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluinc  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

Bluine  Co.,  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


San  Jose  Orange. 

According  to  the  Mercury,  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
there  was  a  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able general  discussion  as  to  the  tend- 
ency of  public  school  education  at 
present  in  the  way  of  interesting  pupils 
in  the  direction  of  agricultural  or  other 
useful  pursuits.  Prof.  Childs  led  the 
discussion,  which  was  participated  in 
by  Messrs.  Pettit,  Worthen  and  Coats, 
Miss  Woodhams  and  Miss  Sanders. 
Prof.  Childs  took  the  position,  which 
was  generally  approved,  that  many  of 
the  present  studies  in  the  schools  might 
be  dropped  to  advantage  and  manual 
training  substituted  so  that  the 
children  might  become  familiar  with 
actual  labor  that  would  be  most  useful 
training  for  their  hands  and  eyes.  It 
was  stated  that  manual  training  is  now 
common  in  the  East,  and  all  High 
Schools  there  have  it  as  a  part  of  their 
course.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Grange  the  discussion  will  be  con- 
tinued, the  particular  phase  of  the 
subject  being  the  probable  character 
and  tendency  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  regard- 
ing grammar  schools. 


An  Opening  for  Farm  Boys 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  veterinary 
surgeon  was  called  a  "boss  doctor," 
and  had  no  standing  in  a  community. 
With  a  college  diploma  to  day  he  is  al- 
most as  high  as  a  regular  physician.  The 
horse  and  his  ailments  have  come  to  be 
as  much  of  a  specialty  as  man  and  his 
diseases.  Among  the  former  the  death 
rate  has  decreased  41  per  cent  in  the 
last  eight  years,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
improved  methods  of  treating  them. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  every  ail- 
ing horse  was  supposed  to  have  colic, 
and  his  head  was  hauled  up,  his  jaws 
pried  open  and  he  was  dosed  with  the 
contents  of  a  long-necked  bottle.  To- 
day the  surgeon  knows  exactly  what 
ails  him,  treats  him  skillfully  as  if  he 
were  a  human  being  and  seldom  loses  a 
patient.  Formerly  when  a  horse  broke 
a  leg  he  had  to  be  shot.  Now  he  can 
be  saved  to  become  as  good  as  new. 
The  disease  called  poll  evil  used  to  be 
deemed  almost  incurable;  now  it  is  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

Any  young  man  who  takes  naturally 
to  horses  and  is  fairly  educated  can  fit 
himself  for  this  profession  at  less  time 
and  cost  than  for  almost  any  other.  If 
he  will  give  his  services  to  some  sur- 
geon for  six  months  and  a  year  at  col- 
lege, it  will  give  him  a  diploma  to  prac- 
tice for  himself.  Every  town  of  5000 
people  will  support  a  good  veterinary 
surgeon.  A  farmer's  son  who  can 
spare  the  time  and  money  will  make  it 
all  back  in  a  little  time.  He  need  not 
go  to  town  to  set  up  in  business,  but 
horse  owners  will  seek  him  out.  I  know 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  any  ten  aver- 
age veterinary  surgeons  will  take  in 
more  money  in  a  year  than  any  ten 
average  physicians.  It  is  a  profession 
which  has  its  dignity  as  well  and  will 
be  looked  up  to  more  and  more  in  the 
future. — Charles  B.  Lewis. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Farmers'  Club  Messrs.  Ball  and  Wor- 
then spoke  of  recent  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon for  crown  borer  of  the  peach.  Mr. 
Worthen  said  he  had  applied  twenty 
gallons  of  the  fluid  to  four  acres  of 
trees  without  injuring  any  of  them  and 

%      CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  [*; 

5  Pain-Killer.! 

%        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 

6  Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  X 
pi  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  | 

COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA.  0 
j|     25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

I  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. |j 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


the  borers  are  all  dead.  It  was  certain, 
also,  that  the  trees  were  badly  infested, 
for  no  less  than  twenty-eight  dead 
worms  were  found  in  one  root. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


On  another  page  is  the  official  circu- 
lar announcing  the  coming  Convention 
of  Fruit  Growers  in  Fresno.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  local  prepa- 
rations for  the  meeting  will  be  well 
made.  The  Fresno  Farmers'  Club  in- 
tends to  take  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tions in  conjunction  with  other  associ- 
ciations,  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Hundred  Thousand  Club 
and  the  Merchants'  Association.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  convention  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  State.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Eshleman,  Alex  Gordon  and 
G.  L.  Warlow,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  kindred  organizations  to  secure 
their  co-operation  in  making  the  con- 
vention a  success. 

It  is  proposed  to  get  up  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  fruit  products  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  The  Farmers'  Club 
decided  to  ask  donations  of  fruit 
from  all  counties  of  the  valley.  Large 
quantities  are  not  desired,  but  rather 
choice  specimens  of  green,  dried 
and  citrus  fruits.  The  San  Joaquin  Ice 
Company  very  liberally  offered  to  pre- 
serve in  its  cold  storage  department 
all  perishable  fruit  received  before  the 
convention. 

B.  F.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Hatch  and 
S.  W.  Marshall  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  secure  and  prepare  the  fruit 
exhibit. 

The  California  Raisin  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  delegates  at  this  time,  as  many 
fruit  men,  especially  the  orange  grow- 
ers, are  interested  in  the  working  of 
the  combine. 


Remarkable  Vitality. 

The  wonderful  vitality  of  dogs  has 
just  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  a 
canine  belonging  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald 
of  Allison  Ranch,  remarks  the  Grass 
Valley  Tidings.  The  dog  was  out  chas- 
ing gophers  and  was  suddenly  missed 
by  its  owner.  Day  by  day  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald waited  for  his  dog  to  come  home, 
and,  after  a  week  had  passed,  gave  it 
up  as  lost.  Three  weeks  later  the  ani- 
mal was  discovered  in  a  shaft  30  feet 
deep,  still  alive.  The  dog  was  soon 
brought  to  the  surface,  but  it  could  not 
stand  up.  It  had  been  reduced  to  noth- 
ing but  skin  and  bone,  whereas  three 
weeks  before  it  was  large  and  fat. 

Another  case  of  wonderful  vital- 
ity, which  exceeds  the  above,  is 
noted  by  the  Telegraph  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Pettejean,  who  lives  below  the 
North  Star  mine,  missed  his  dog  on 
July  17th,  and,  as  he  could  not  find  it, 
gave  it  up  as  lost.  On  August  17th  Mr. 
Pettejean  had  occasion  to  go  into  a 
tunnel  which  is  situated  on  his  place, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  winze  8  or  10 
feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  this  winze 
he  found  his  dog,  still  alive,  though 
very  weak.  He  brought  it  out  to  the 
sunlight,  but  it  was  unable  to  stand 
or  walk.  It  took  a  drink  of  water 
and  afterwards  lapped  up  some 
milk,  and  in  a  short  time  appeared  re- 
freshed, after  being  in  the  winze  for 
thirty-two  days. 

A  New  Good  Roads  Bill. 

A  bill  in  the  interest  of  good  roads 
will  be  introduced  at  the  next  Legisla- 
ture by  the  California  Good  Roads 
League.  The  bill  will  provide  for  the 
classification  of  all  California  roads 
into  three  classes,  the  first  to  include 
all  highways  designated  as  State  high- 
ways ;  the  second  to  include  all  high- 
ways designated  as  county  thorough- 
fares, and  the  third  to  include  all 
highways  designated  as  district  roads. 
The  construction  of  twenty-eight  new 
roads  in  various  parts  of  the  State  will 
be  provided  for  in  the  bill,  together 
with  arrangements  for  the  acceptance 
of  highways  of  the  first  class  by  the 
State  and  their  maintenance  by  a  defi- 
nite appropriation.  The  width  of 
wheel  tires  is  also  regulated  and  va- 
rious enactments  outlined  for  the  bet- 
terment of  existing  roads  and  the 
making  of  new  ones. 


San  Diego  Tobacco. 

According  to  the  San  Diego  Union 
the  tobacco  industry  of  that  county  is 
looking  up.  It  reports  that  experts 
say  that  San  Diego  tobacco  has  a  pe- 
culiar and  delicious  flavor  not  possessed 
by  tobacco  grown  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  cigar  manufacturer  who  is 
using  tobacco  of  his  own  growing 
claims  that  he  has  a  contract  with  a 
San  Francisco  wholesale  house  to  fur- 
nish 15,000  five-cent  cigars  a  month, 
and  he  has  put  a  local  brand  on  the 
market  called  "Del  Coronado  "  which 
sells  at  $75  per  thousand.  He  says: 
"  Last  June  we  began  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  from  our  own  tobacco  of  the 
crop  of  1897-8,  and  had  only  one  boy  in 
employ.  We  were  compelled  to  dis- 
charge him  in  a  short  time,  but  we 
soon  had  him  back,  and  now  you  see 
the  force  at  work — five  men  and  the 
boy,  and  to  fulfill  our  contracts  we  shall 
have  to  go  on  increasing  our  force 
right  along — there  is  no  way  out  of  it. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  day  of  ex- 
periment has  passed,  and  the  building 
up  of  a  substantial  and  lasting  in- 
dustry has  begun." 

This  will  be  encouraging  to  others 
who  are  in  the  business.  There  was 
quite  an  area  of  tobacco  grown  last  year 
but  the  present  year  was  short  owing 
to  drouth  and  discouragement  over  the 
curing. 


THAT  WONDERFUL  CHURN. 

H  T.  Marshall  writes  us  as  follows:  "  I  want  to 
aud  my  testimony  to  tlie  list  of  those  who  have 
used  the  lightning  churn.  It  does  all  that  they 
claim  for  it.  You  can  churn  easily  In  one  minute, 
and  pet  a  larger  percentage  of  butter  than  with  or- 
dinary churns.  I  never  took  the  agency  for  any- 
thing before,  but  so  many  of  my  neighbors  wanted 
churns  that  I  ordered  30  and  they  are  all  sold.' 
Other  farmers  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Marshall.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  our  churns. 
Uy  using  it  he  can  make  25  per  cent  more  butter 
than  with  his  old  churn.  Any  intelligent  farmer 
can  easily  sell  four  or  Ave  churns  every  week  la 
his  own  township.  Every  one  who  sees  his  churn 
will  want  one  like  it.  We  will  mall  circulars  and 
full  particulars  on  demand.  Mound  City  Churn  Co., 
Ozark  Iildg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Young  Married  Man,  Competent  and  Expe- 
rienced, wants  position  to  take  charge  of  fruit 
ranch;  wife  to  help  cook,  if  necessary;  best  of  ref- 
erences furnished.  Address  "  Reliable,"  Pacific 
Rural  Press  office,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Vl/ANTED — Position  in  a  creamery  or  as  work- 
T~  ing  manager  of  a  dairy  herd.  I  am  used  to 
handling  all  kinds  of  dairy  machinery.  Good  ref- 
erences as  to  ability  and  habits.   State  wages. 

S.  KOPPER,  Hanford,  Cal. 


Nearly  EIGHT  MILLION 

havo  been  produced  in  tho  past  thirty  three 
years— more  watches  than  any  other  factory 
in  tho  world  has  produced  in  the  same  period. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  genuine  ruby  bearings— their  other 
points  of  superiority  can  bo  told  by  any 
jeweler — ask  him  about  tho  Elgin. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DKl  .MM  8T.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,STR0NG&C0 

PATENTS 

330MARKE7^ST^E 


Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  |  

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc. 

J*  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE,  j* 

I  To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  before  Jan. 
I    1st,  '99,  the  above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

F>  JC*  R  ready  roofing 

K    GC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 


WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TEA  SET 


FREE 


56  PIECES. 

Full  sis©  for  family  use,  beautl. 
fully  decorated*  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  Youcanget 
this  handsome  china  tea  set  A  one  dozen  silver  plated  tea  g|>oons  for 
,  selling  our  Pills.  We  mean  what  wo  say  £.  will  glvcthls  be.utiful  tea 
set  absolutely  freolf  you  comply  with  theexlraordlnary  offer  wesend 
*toevery  |>erson  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
Introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  asure  cure  for  constipation.  Indigestion  <£  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only .li 
Ikix.-s  of  lllls  at  46  ets.  a  box  write  to-day  At  send  10  cts  &  we  send  Pills  by  mall,  when  sold  send  u«  the  money  Im 
the  10  cts.you  sent  with  order*  we  send  you  onedoxen  Silver  plat.  .1  tea  s|*>ons  together  with  our  Offer  of  ..  M  p .■e.-o 
china  teaset  same  day  money  Is  received.  This  l» .a  liberal  Inducement  to  every  h\d»Lr it  he  land  .£  allwtm  recelT* 
thespoouscStwiiwtrorBAUuiifouxrUJBaroacUghtwI.  American  Med.  Co.  I>tpt.  v  30  >*  .  13th  »t..N.i  .CIMr- 


November  5,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Future  of  the  Earth. 


According  to  the  ideas  of  astrono- 
mers, the  earth  was  detached  from  the 
solar  nebula,  and,  after  being  a  "  minia- 
ture sun,"  was  condensed  by  cooling. 
Losing  its  heat  by  radiation  in  space, 
the  fiery  globe  became  covered  with  a 
solid,  dark  crust.  The  solid  layer  then 
acted  as  a  barrier  to  the  radiation  of 
the  molten  mass  beneath,  for  rock  has 
a  feeble  conductive  power.  The  sun, 
then,  is  the  sole  source  of  heat  that  has 
supported,  and  that  yet  supports,  the 
terrestrial  surface.  On  the  formation 
of  the  solid  crust,  the  water  vapor 
diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere 
condensed  little  by  little,  and  water  ac- 
cumulated in  the  first  depressions  of  the 
surface.  Thus  were  formed  the  first 
oceans,  in  which  life  was  soon  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  most  rudimentary  or- 
ganized forms.  While  these  forms  went 
on  to  develop  into  more  perfect  types, 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  globe, 
the  cooling  of  the  earth  continued; 
foldings  resulting  from  its  contraction 
appeared  on  the  surface,  and  its  inter- 
nal activity  showed  itself,  at  intervals, 
in  various  regions  in  the  form  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  earth's  profile  thus 
became  more  accentuated  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  mountains  and  the  lowering  of 
the  first  oceanic  depressions.  It  is 
probable  that  vegetation  then  appeared 
on  the  first  continents,  whose  tempera- 
ture must  have  been  tropical.  But  the 
outline  of  the  surface  did  not  depend 
solely  on  the  contraction  of  the  earth's 
crust,  but  also  on  erosion,  due  to 
atmospheric  agencies.  While  the  con- 
traction, by  lateral  folding  or  vertical 
depression  of  layers,  raised  or  lowered 
considerable  portions  of  our  planet, 
erosion  produced  an  inverse  effect, 
since  by  the  action  of  rain,  ice,  and 
variation  of  temperature  it  disinte- 
grated the  rocks  and  reduced  them  to 
powder,  which  it  transported  and 
neaped  up  in  the  depressions  of  the 
crust.  Consequently  contraction  ac- 
centuates, or  at  least  preserves,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
face, which  denudation  is  working  to 
obliterate.  The  resultant  of  these  two 
opposite  agencies  gives  us  the  form  of 
the  globe  at  any  given  moment. 

In  the  course  of  geologic  time  con- 
traction formed  mountain  chains.  The 
first  mountains,  which  were  as  high  as 
those  of  to-day,  have  in  great  part  dis- 
appeared by  erosion  ;  there  remain  only 
fragments,  which  the  study  of  geology 
alone  enables  us  to  identify.  As  cool- 
ing continued,  climates  became  differ- 
entiated, and  to  the  lower  plants  and 
the  invertebrate  animals  succeeded 
higher  forms:  fishes,  reptiles,  birds, 
mammals,  and  finally  man.  The  human 
species  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the 
earth  when  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  Himalayas  were 
formed.  These  are  a  part  of  the  same 
mountain  chain,  whose  relief  is  in  great 
degree  preserved,  because  it  is  tne 
most  recent  chain  and  the  action  of 
time  has  altered  it  least.  As  long  as 
contraction  shall  continue  there  will  be 
mountain  chains,  a  very  accentuated 
relief,  continental  masses,  and  conse- 
quently an  easy  flowing  of  waters  to 
the  sea.  But  when  by  cooling  the 
crust  shall  become  sufficiently  thick 
and  solid  to  prevent  lateral  folding, 
mountains  will  no  longer  be  formed, 
and  then,  as  denudation  alone  will  act, 
it  will  level  the  surface  little  by  little. 
Then,  by  the  partial  filling  of  the 
oceanic  basins,  by  the  greater  and 
greater  difficulty  of  flow  (due  to  lack 
of  slope)  of  water  toward  the  sea,  the 
continental  masses  will  be  divided,  by 
channels  of  greater  or  less  size,  into 
true  archipelagoes.  At  this  time  there 
will  be  on  the  earth  no  more  water 
surface  than  at  present,  but  this  water 
will  be  differently  distributed.  Noth- 
ing shows  that  at  this  period,  far  in 
the  future,  life  will  be  impossible  on  the 
earth.  Nevertheless,  although  the  es- 
sential elements  of  air  and  water  will 
not  be  lacking,  cold  will  certainly  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  character  of  life, 
and  a  partial  disappearance  of  living 
creatures  from  its  surface. 

M.  Dollo  asks  whether  some  other 
planet  may  not  have  already  reached 
the  stage  that  we  have  just  predicted 

•Condensed— Public  Opinion. 
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[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.] 

oe  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST,  e^no  


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  


State  of. 


Kind  of  Soil. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  '/  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  In  Vegetable  Growing 


><>O<XK><KK><XX>O0-C-<>CH^ 


for  our  globe  ?  There  is  one,  in  fact, 
the  planet  Mars,  of  our  own  solar 
system.  After  the  earth  shall  have 
reached  the  phase  represented  to-day 
by  Mars,  what  will  become  of  it  ?  In- 
stead of  consisting  of  a  crust  and  a 
fluid  nucleus,  it  will  be  completely  solid. 
It  will  then  absorb  into  its  crevices  the 
whole  of  its  air  and  its  water.  This 
will  easily  occur,  for  experience  shows 
that  for  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be 
only  one-third  as  porous  and  only  one- 
hundredth  as  full  of  fissures  as  the 
granites  that  are  now  traversed  by 
millions  of  veins  of  harder  rock.  These 
fissures,  which  can  no  longer  be  filled 
with  molten  rock  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  will  be  occupied  by  water. 
If  life  has  not  already  ceased  by  this 
time,  it  will  then  be  no  longer  possible. 
And  after  this  ?  Afterward,  the  fis- 
sures will  increase  as  the  mass  con- 
tracts further,  and  the  earth,  cracked, 
dislocated,  and  finally  broken  into 
pieces,  will  rush  through  space  as  a 
shower  of  meteorites.  The  fissures  ob- 
served on  the  moon's  surface  and  the 
meteorites  that  fall  on  our  globe  enable 
us  to  believe  in  such  a  future  state  for 
the  earth.  Such,  briefly  summed  up, 
are  the  series  of  phases  through  which 
our  globe  has  passed  and  probably  will 
pass. 

"  Keeping  posted  "  is  an  important 
part  of  the  business  end  of  farming. 
It  means  attending  the  best  institutes 
and  farmer's  meetings,  keeping  up 
with  agricultural  discussions  in  the 
best  books  and  papers,  and  studying 
the  market  reports  with  great  care. 


$100  Reward. 

For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle'S 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  "way  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 
Could  we  afford  to  do 
this,  or  would  this 
paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  colic,  all  lameness,  con- 
tracted and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle'S  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Kruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

ay  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  J* 


To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden.  .$25 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
eaoh  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
that  date.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  _The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6.  — The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  _The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 


A  NEWJBOOK. 

alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


IN  , 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

3  S3.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


patents!  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.Xfi^ 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

■  ■  la  often  enongii  to  .]o  some  things.    It  is  often  enough  t»  boj 

a  wagoo  if  you  buy  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC  ^  wagon 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  condition.  First  the  life  of  a  wagon 
depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Electric 
5  f  "  heels'  witl>  straight  or  stageer  spokes  and  wide  tires. 
W  heels  any  height  from  24  to  611  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't 
get  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  becon?'  louse, 
felloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.   Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  MOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book.  "Farm  Sayings.'' 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  10  Quincy,  Ills. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  r^k  

TABER  ROTA  KY  ML1IT1DS. 
COLUMBUS  STEAM  )  m     M  *  a  »  • 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON   db  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwky  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Whea ,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION: 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  write*: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  Id  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

for  sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

31*5  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


ENTERPRISE  me&™d£od 

Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


5,  Clamps  to  table, 

10,      "  " 


No. 
No. 
No. 

No.  12,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  22,      "  " 
No.  32, 


Price,  $2.00 

"  3-00 

"  5-oo 

"  2.50 

"  4.00 

"  6.00 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics,  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet.  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  .Mailed  Free. 
American  Aprirultiirist  says: 

"  We  have  nlven  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
ough trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere." 


Farm  and  Firetide  says: 

••  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  sive  house  room.   It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  Its  benefits  with  us." 
Our  trade-mark  "Enterprise"  is  on  every  machine.   Rend  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprisinc 
Housekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

THIRD  &  DAUPHIH  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


O-  JET.  EVANS  dfe  OO- 

Machine  VA/ork:s 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ersr  prepared  to  do 

F"li-et  -  Class    A\ach!ne  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 


Improved  United  States  Separator 


Secondly,  the  Design  ; 
Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work  J 


And  consider 

First,  the  Material ; 
Thirdly,  the  Workmanship; 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. } 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER    V.VO  KKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREflONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientlUc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent.,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Gasoline   and   Gas  Engines, 

ALL  SIZES. 

First  Premium  Over  All  Competitors  at  California  State  Fair  1898. 

Power  Where  Power  is  Needed. 

SI/VIPLICITY.  ECONOMY,  RELIABILITY, 

MECHANICAL    EXCELLENCE  Gl'ARANTEED. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  and  Particulars.      THEY  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Branch  Houses:   Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  New  York. 


Factory,  Benlcia,  Cal. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forgiui,'s,  and  all  other  parts  an'  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.    Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


IT  DOESN'T  BREAK  DOWN. 


Semi  for  Cntulo£uc  No.  8-4. 


The  Standard 
Babcock  Tester 

lrns  the  reputation  of  lasting  for  years. 
It  is  (lie  machine  that  the  sensible,  go- 
ahead  creaincrymen  would  select. 

It  is  Fitted  with  Bail  Bearings. 

has  a  solid  iron  frame,  uses  the  ordinary  Bab- 
cock bottles,  and  is  supplied  with  the  famous 
"Glass  Eye  Speed  Indicator."  Farrinjrtou  and  Woll's 
w  book  on  Milk  Testing  with  each  machine. 

Elgin  Hanufacturing  Co.  Elgin,  Ills. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  1A/ORKS, 

628  Sixth  Street  San  Franchtco. 


$50.0°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TPIIIMPH  CTFFI  PAIMflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
IKIU/VtKn    5  I  CEL.   KAHUC   ^  ^  f ^  &  short  deUver  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  JJS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has aix  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2m  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WH.  G.  WILLaRD,  Manufacturer,  113  A  115  N. 
Second  8t.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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More  Arizona  Date  Palms. 


We  give  on  this  page  another  group  of  views  of  date 
palms  and  their  fruit,  as  collected  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Tourney,  botanist  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station, 


SEEDLING    DATE   ON   THE    RANCH  OF 
E.    L.    ARTHUR,  TEMPE. 

for  his  able  bulletin  on  the  date  palm,  to  which  we  al- 
luded in  last  week's  Rural.  The  pictures  show  other 
seedling  dates  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  dried  date 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Arthur  of  Tempe,  who  produced  in  1897 
some  of  the  best  seedling  dates  ever  grown  in  Arizona. 
He  has  eight  fruiting  palms  and  several  bunches  taken 


from  his  trees  have  been  shipped  East  at  various  times. 
The  first  engraving  shows  the  tree  from  which  the  fruit 
in  the  following  picture  was  taken.  It  is  a  large,  white 
date.  The  next  picture  shows  a  light  brown  date  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  fair  size  which  grew  upon  a  tree  five 
years  from  the  seed.  Seedling  dates  of  good  quality 
have  been  secured  for  several  years  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Lount 
of  Phoenix,  and  Mrs.  Rickerson  of  the  same  place  also 
has  bearing  trees.  The  early  fruiting  of  the  seedling 
date  in  Arizona  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Daniel  Kloss 
of  Tempe  has  plants  from  seed  planted  in  1892  which 
bore  in  1897,  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Moore  of  Arizola  has  a 
plant  which  bloomed  at  four  years  from  the  planting  of 
the  seed.  M.  E.  Woods  of  Casa  Grande  had  five  flower 
clusters  and  some  ripened  fruit  at  five  years  old.  Miss 
N.  Bartleson  of  Florence  also  has  bearing  palms,  and 
Prof.  Tourney  says  there  are  others  at  various  points. 
On  the  University  grounds  at  Tucson  a  seedling  date 
believed  to  be  five  years  old  has  produced  fruit  and  has 
endured  a  temperature  of  16°  Pahr.  without  injury. 

The  engravings  also  include  views  of  plants  imported 
from  Algeria  and  Egypt  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture and  sent  to  Arizona  for  experimental  purposes. 
Groups  of  the  plants  were  also  sent  to  California  at  the 
same  time  and  are  now  growing  at  the  University 
Experiment  Stations  at  Tulare  and  Pomona.  Prof. 
Tuomey  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  importation  of 
these  plants  and  their  present  condition.  The  leading 
facts  are  already  known  to  readers  of  the  Rural,  but 
the  conclusion  as  to  their  present  condition  and  prom- 
ise as  given  by  Prof.  Tuomey  is  of  interest.  Of  the 
seventy-four  imported  palms  it  appears  that  thirty-nine 
are  now  living.  Of  this  number  fifteen  have  blossomed, 
seven  of  them  being  pistillate  or  fruit-bearing  plants. 
But  one  specimen  each  of  the  Algerian  and  Arabian 


IMPORTED   DATE,    AMHAT,    AT   PHCENIX  SUBSTATION. 


SEEDLING    WHITE   DATES   OF   E.  L. 
ARTHUR. 

where  greater  care  is  taken  that  the  imported 
plants  are  really  suckers  from  female  trees  of 
recognized  merit. 

Apropos  of  the  question  of  irrigating 
with  sewage  water,  a  writer  in  the  Forum 
says  that  the  Berlin  sewer  system  trans- 
ports annually  from  60,000,000  to  70,000,- 
000  cubic  meters  of  sewage  for  distribu- 
tion over  the  broad  acres  lying  seven  to 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  The  area  of 
the  fields  irrigated  is  more  than  20,000 
acres,  or  greater  than  the  present  area 
of  the  city,  which  is  twenty-five  square 
miles.  As  many  as  five  crops  of  hay  are 
cut  in  a  single  year,  and  several  crops  of 
vegetables  are  obtained  each  season. 

The  next  Oregon  Legislature  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Russian  thistle  in  Uma- 
tilla county. 

It  is  estimated  that  25,000  freight  cars 
are  now  in  use  in  California. 


LARGE,   LIGHT  BROWN  DATES  OF  E.  L.  ARTHUR. 


palms  are  now  alive,  and  both  of 
these  are  growing  at  the  Tulare 
station.  Only  two,  viz.,  Amhat 
at  Phoenix  and  Seewah  at  Tulare 
have  as  yet  produced  fruit,  while 
Seewah  and  Amreeyeh  at  Phoenix 
and  Ghars,  Hazaneh  and  Seewah 
at  Tulare  blossomed  this  year  and 
are  now  in  fruit.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  palms  have  now 
blossomed  to  show  that  they  are 
not  true  to  name.  If  the  labels 
were  confused  in  shipping  it-would 
not  account  for  the  large  number 
of  male  plants.  Of  those  that 
have  blossomed  to  date  more  than 
half  are  male.  It  remains  for 
another  importation  to  be  made 
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The  advantage  of  businesslike  methods  in  handling 
crops  seems  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  year's 
method  of  handling  the  raisin  crop  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  One  of  the  leading  Fresno  merchants  is 
reported  to  have  said  recently  that  not  for  years 
have  the  vineyardists  been  so  flush  with  money. 
They  are  not  only  able  to  buy  necessaries,  but  are  in- 
dulging in  home  improvements  of  many  kinds.  The 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  paid  to 
the  growers  nearly  a  million  dollars  during  the  last 
month,  and  is  still  paying  out  at  the  rate  of  $40,000 
to  $60,000  a  day.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  last  long 
at  that  rate,  or  our  Fresno  friends  would  all  be 
bankers;  but  to  one  who  has  known  and  sympathized 
with  the  depression  of  the  last  few  years  in  that  re- 
gion, the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  a  glad  change. 
We  hope  the  Fresno  experience  of  this  year  will 
serve  as  an  example  and  incentive  to  other  pro- 
ducers. Go  to  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Fresno  November  30th  and  hear  and  see  all  about  it. 


It  will  interest  our  stock-growing  readers  to  know 
that  Dr.  R.  A.  Archibald,  veterinarian  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  started  out  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection throughout  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  counties  have  cattle  affected  with 
anthrax  or  Texas  fever.  Dr.  Archibald  is  also  agi- 
tating the  question  of  the  quarantine  line  which,  un- 
til it  was  moved  north  to  the  State  line  last  spring, 
ran  only  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  the  old  line  re-established.  But  this 
can  only  be  done  by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
stockmen  and  Boards  of  Supervisers.  Dr.  Archibald 
is  collecting  data  with  a  view  of  securing  such  legis- 
lation as  will  control  this  matter  of  disease  and 
quarantine  next  year.  He  wants  to  have  the  State 
authorities  control  the  quarantine,  to  establish,  if 
possible,  the  old  line,  release  all  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  arrange  mat- 
ters so  that  the  southern  cattle  can  pass  over  the 
line  under  certain  conditions,  by  rigid  inspection  and 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Texas  ticks  on  them.  He 
is  anxious  to  get  a  State  organization  of  stockmen  in 
order  that  protection  might  be  furnished  them  and 
the  public.  These  matters  should  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  interested  in  live  stock. 


Wisdom  is  the  Principal  Thing. 


From  November  1,  1897,  to  even  date,  1898,  the 
exact  number  of  carloads  of  citrus  fruit  sent  out  of 
southern  California  to  all  points  was  15,148.  The 
San  Bernardino  Sun  says  that  when  the  large  size 
of  the  car  now  in  use  is  considered  this  is  more  than 
100  per  cent  increase  over  any  previous  year. 


About  the  middle  of  October  the  distinguished 
British  statesman  Lord  Rosebery  attended  a  plow- 
ing match,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Surrey 
Agricultural  Society,  to  distribute  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors,  and  in  proposing  "Success 
to  the  Association,"  he  made  some  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  which  we  condense  from 
the  London  Farmer: 

He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  great  believer  in 
legislation  to  assist  agriculture.  (Hear,  hear.)  Legislation 
could  do  much  to  prevent  unfairness  and  injustice,  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  for  the  real  difficulties  of  agricul- 
ture, low  prices,  and  difficulties  connected  with  the  climate  of 
the  country,  after  all,  legislation  could  do  little  or  nothing. 
In  agriculture  they  were  eternally  confronted  with  good  crops 
and  bad  prices,  or  good  prices  and  bad  crops.  While  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  effort  to  the  Legislature  to  do  much  for 
agriculture,  he  thought  that  agriculturists  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  themselves.  In  all  arts  and  professions  all  over 
the  world,  higher  education,  instruction,  and  more  technical 
information  was  being  applied  to  the  practice  of  every  art  and 
profession,  and  he  believed  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  there  was  an  experiment  going  on— he  could 
hardly  call  an  experiment  that  was  so  completely  successful 
—the  South  Eastern  Agricultural  College— which  must  do  a 
great  deal  to  promote  what  he  believed  was  the  highest 
interest  of  agriculture. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  right.  His  views  are  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  half  a  dozen  com- 
missions which  have  been  appointed  by  as  many 
Governments,  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  during 
the  last  decade,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
agriculture  and  to  prepare  careful  conclusions  from 
painstaking  investigations  into  the  needs  of  the  art 
which  is  supportive  of  all  arts,  as  to  the  ways  by 
which  the  success  of  its  votaries  could  be  advanced. 
All  these  commissions,  after  taking  volumes  of 
testimony  and  making  the  fullest  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, have  formally  reported  that,  for  the  greater 
success  of  agriculture  and  the  greater  prosperity  of 
the  agriculturist,  nothing  strikes  deeper  into  needs 
and  requirements  than  the  declaration  of  Solomon: 
Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  right.  There  is  unfairness  ex- 
isting in  the  relations  of  other  classes  of  population 
to  the  agriculturist.  Burdens  which  others  should 
bear  are  shifted  upon  him  ;  self-denials  and  depriva- 
tions which  others  should  share  are  exacted  from 
him  ;  honors  and  emoluments  which  he  should  share 
are  denied  him.  Economically,  he  is  the  antithesis 
of  almost  every  other  producer  in  the  world.  All 
other  producers  count  the  cost  of  production  and 
their  profit  first  and  thence  onward,  with  advancing 
price  for  every  handler,  until  the  consumer  pays  for 
all.  The  first  count  on  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  is  made  upon  what  the  consumer  will  pay 
and  thence  the  counts  proceed  inversely,  each  han- 
dler's profit  deducted  from  what  his  predecessor 
leaves,  and  to  the  producer  comes  the  ofttimes 
wretched  residuum.  In  other  productions  the  pro- 
ducer's profit  is  always  in  sight;  it  rises  like  the 
apex  of  a  pyramid,  each  added  value  placed  beneath. 
In  agricultural  products  the  pyramid  is  inverted — 
the  price  to  the  consumer  high  in  air,  the  producer's 
apex  at  the  ground,  too  often  beneath  it.  There  are 
some  matters  involved  in  this  which  can  be  improved 
by  legislation,  but  they  do  not  appear  upon  a  casual 
glance,  nor  do  those  who  talk  most  freely  about 
them  have  the  clearest  view.  Deep  economic  prob- 
lems are  involved,  and  before  legislation  can  rightly 
do  its  work,  fuller  knowledge  and  understanding  must 
be  attained.  Even  if  we  grant  that  legislation  can 
promote  the  farmer's  prosperity  by  more  fairly 
adjusting  his  relations  to  his  commercial  environ- 
ment, what  shall  that  legislation  be  ?  As  a  basis  for 
legislation,  then,  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing. 


Lord  Rosebery  is  right.  The  agriculturists  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  themselves,  but  not  by  the 
rush  after  every  tinkling  cymbal  of  visionaries  and 
pseudo-economists  and  financiers  and  every  sound- 
ing brass  of  demagogues.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  the  agriculturist  has  felt  a  sublime 
impulse  to  go  forward,  and  he  has  tried  nearly  all 
the  by-ways  and  cross-cuts  which  mistaken  or  de- 
signing people  have  pointed  out  to  him.  Every  such 
ill-considered  path  has  proved  a  cul  de  sac,  and  he 
is  still  in  the  labyrinth.  But  he  has  learned  much  of 
the  disappointment  of  great  expectations  and  knows 
at  least  of  the  ways  which  are  not  worth  trying,  be- 


cause he  sees  the  fallacies  in  them.  He  is  beginning 
to  perceive,  and  many  of  those  who  have  honestly 
misled  him  also  see  the  same  thing,  that  expectation 
on  the  part  of  men  untaught  in  general  knowledge 
and  unskilled  in  public  affairs  to  at  once  right  all 
wrongs  and  adjust  all  inequalities  by  a  few  laws  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  They  see  that  the  power 
and  ability  to  do  this  must  be  possessed  by  patient 
effort;  that  such  a  movement  must  be  centered 
about  a  strong  moral  force  which  will  not  only  be 
the  foundation  of  the  cause,  but  will  hold  each  indi- 
vidual strong  in  adherence  to  principle  in  spite  of  all 
blandishments  or  promise  of  personal  reward.  Such 
moral  force  and  personal  loyalty  and  disinterested- 
ness are  attributes  of  wisdom  ;  therefore  wisdom  is 
the  principal  thing. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  right.  Higher  education,  in- 
struction and  more  technical  information  are  being 
applied  as  never  before  to  the  practice  of  every  art 
and  profession,  and  agriculture  is  advancing  most 
rapidly  toward  this  new  foundation  of  greater  suc- 
cess for  all  human  activities.  It  is  only  the  very 
closest  approach  to  the  constantly  extending  bound- 
aries of  natural  and  social  science  which  will  enable 
agriculture  to  cope  with  the  more  and  more  difficult 
problems  which  arise  as  civilization  advances  and 
the  inter-relations  of  industries  become  more  com- 
plex. Not  only  policies,  but  the  very  practices  of 
production,  are  changing  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  How  can  the  agriculturist  keep 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  successful  and  forehanded 
producers  ?  There  is  no  way  under  the  sun  except 
by  making  the  best  possible  man  of  himself  by  the 
best  education  attainable.  He  needs  this  for  the 
understanding  of  the  materials  he  uses  and  the  ways 
to  use  them.  He  needs  this  to  bring  the  best  pro- 
duction from  the  environment  under  which  he  oper- 
ates and  he  needs  this  also  so  that  he  may  under- 
stand all  features  of  this  environment  and  intelli- 
gently modify  and  improve  them  as  he  may  perceive 
to  be  feasible.  This  ability  can  only  be  commanded 
by  the  higher  education.  The  world  has  rushed 
beyond  the  ideals  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Unfortunately,  many  do  not  know  this  fact.  Some 
will  never  know  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  none  the  less. 
Those  who  do  not  see  anything  in  agriculture  but 
handicraft  guided  by  tradition,  and  form  their  edu- 
cational ideals  upon  such  a  conception,  are  adhering 
to  notions  which  can  never  bring  the  farmer  to  his 
proper  place  among  men  nor  even  make  him  a  de- 
cent practitioner  in  this  day  of  the  world.  There  is 
only  one  acquisition  a  farmer  can  gain  which  will 
place  him  in  proper  relation  to  his  industry  and 
place  his  industry  in  proper  relation  to  all  other 
activities  of  mankind,  and  that  is  wisdom.  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom. 


We  trust  our  Oregon  friends  will  reciprocate  the 
effort  now  being  put  forth  by  Californians  for  their 
enlightenment.  We  read  in  the  Eugene  Register  the 
following: 

Industrial  Agent  Emory  Smith  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  a  car  now  touring  the  Willamette  valley 
which  contains  improved  horticultural  machinery, 
consisting  of  the  latest  improved  green  fruit  driers, 
fruit  graders,  prune  dippers,  fruit  presses,  spray 
pumps,  sample  boxes  of  California  packing,  etc.  Ex- 
hibits of  the  uses  of  the  machine  are  given  at  every 
station.  C.  D.  Crummey  of  Los  Gatos  and  L.  Cun- 
ningham of  San  Jose,  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma- 
chine and  experienced  fruit  growers  who  have  made 
a  life  study  of  preserving  and  caring  for  fruit,  ac- 
company the  car  and  give  practical  illustrations  to 
fruit  growers  who  congregate  at  the  different  sta- 
tions. At  Salem  some  were  present  who  had  come 
twenty-five  miles  to  see  the  exhibit. 

This  is  enterprising.  Now  won't  our  Oregon 
friends  send  down  a  carload  of  clouds  and  show  us 
how  it  rains  ? 

We  recently  noted  the  fact  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  cutting  a  wide  swath  at  the  East.  If  our  Eastern 
friends  can  get  any  comfort  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
insect  has  ceased  to  be  feared  in  this  State  we  hope 
they  will  take  it.  The  article  by  Professor  Wood- 
worth  of  the  State  University  in  this  week's  Rural 
is  an  able  review  of  the  California  situation,  and  will 
be  found  to  contain  suggestions  of  interest  to  many. 
We  notice  the  statement  at  the  East  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  found  on  California  oranges.  Such  a 
thing  is  unknown  in  this  State. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Testing  Cows. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  reading  your  many 
exhortations  to  be  sure  that  cows  are  worth  milking, 
and  I  am  thinking  that  perhaps  some  of  mine  should 
go  to  the  butcher.  How  can  I  determine  which 
ones  ? — Dairyman,  Sacramento. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  just  how  much 
milk  each  cow  gives  in  a  year — not  in  a  day  or  at  a 
milking,  but  for  a  year.  If  you  have  more  cows  than 
you  know  very  well  and  have  pet  names  for,  you 
must  first  arrange  that  each  cow  shall  be  definitely 
known  beyond  any  mistake.  Number  all  cows  in  the 
dairy  by  means  of  metal  ear-tags.  Make  all  pails 
used  in  the  milking  of  the  cows  of  the  same  exact 
weight  by  running  solder  on  the  bottom  of  the  light 
ones  on  the  outside.  Get  a  spring  balance  and  have 
it  adjusted  so  that  the  pointer  is  at  zero  when  the 
empty  pail  is  hung  on  the  hook.  Hang  the  balance 
from  a  bracket  just  inside  the  door  of  the  cow  barn, 
or  some  other  handy  place,  where  it  will  be  out  of 
the  rain  and  where  there  will  be  light  to  see  the 
scale  and  the  paper  on  which  the  weight  is  to  be  re- 
corded. Take  a  piece  of  smooth  board  and  fasten  it 
up  beside  the  scale  in  a  good  light,  and  fasten  up  also 
a  pencil  with  a  string,  so  that  it  will  be  handy  for 
use.  Tack  to  this  board  a  long  sheet  of  heavy  ruled 
paper,  or  several  sheets,  if  needed,  so  that  there 
shall  be  one  ruled  line  for  each  cow  in  the  dairy. 
Rule  cross  lines  so  that  there  shall  be  three  columns 
for  figures,  thus  : 
No.  of  Cow.  Pounds  Morning.        Pounds  Evening. 

Each  milker  records  the  number  of  the  cow  he  has 
just  milked  and  the  weight  of  the  milk,  or  the  fore- 
man stands  by  the  scales  during  the  milking  and 
makes  the  entries.  The  cows  are  put  down  as  they 
are  milked,  without  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the 
numbers.  The  sheets  are  taken  to  the  house  and  the 
weights  pasted  into  a  book,  so  that  each  cow  is  cred- 
ited with  the  weight  she  gives  each  time  the  weigh- 
ing is  made. 

To  show  exactly  what  each  cow  gives  during  the 
milking  season,  all  the  milk  should  be  weighed,  and 
this  is  done  with  thoroughbred  cows  which  are  worked 
for  a  record.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  a 
sufficient  approximation  can  be  made  by  weighing 
the  milk  of  all  the  cows  in  the  herd  one  day  of  each 
week.  In  this  case  each  day's  weight  of  each  cow  is 
multiplied  by  seven  and  the  product  credited  to  each 
cow  in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  this  should 
be  found  too  much  work,  make  the  weighing  on  the 
1st  and  15th  of  each  month  and  then  multiply  by  15 
and  credit  as  before.  Either  of  these  methods  will 
approximate  the  yield  nearly  enough  for  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  always  advisable  to  introduce  reform 
in  the  simplest  and  least  burdensome  form,  proceed- 
ing to  higher  forms  later,  if  thought  desirable. 

This  refers,  of  course,  only  to  the  weight  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  season  by  each  cow.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  must  be  determined  by  the  Babcock 
test ;  and  excellent  appliances  for  use  in  the  dairy 
are  now  furnished  by  the  dairy  supply  houses.  This 
test  can  be  applied  each  time  a  weight  is  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  safest  conclusion.  It  is  held,  however, 
that  a  test  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  during  the 
fourth  month  from  calving  will  show  about  the  aver- 
age test  for  the  year.  

Nitrification. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  the  application  of  potash  in 
liberal  quantities  to  land  where  a  green  crop  is  to  be 
plowed  under  tend  to  fix  the  nitrogen  of  the  decay- 
ing crop  in  the  form  of  nitrate  (of  potash),  or  is  the 
formation  of  a  nitrate  too  slow  a  process  to  be  ap- 
preciable under  such  conditions?  —  Subscriber, 
Redlands,  Cal. 

The  formation  of  nitrate  of  potash  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  such  a  course  providing  the  soil  was  not 
already  well  supplied  with  potash,  as  most  California 
soils  are  known  to  be.  Where  a  soil  is  deficient  in 
potash,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  in  order  to  get  a 
good  growth  of  a  leguminous  plant  to  plow  under, 
and  this  would  constitute  the  first  service  of  the 
potash.  Afterwards  the  excess  of  potash  would 
serve  as  a  trap  to  catch  the  nitric  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  legumi- 
nous root.  But  this  is  not  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  nitric  acid  because  it  is  just  as  content  with 
another  partner  in  the  form  of  lime  with  which  Cali- 


fornia soils  are  also  largely  endowed.  If  your  soil 
will  make  a  good  growth  of  legumes,  you  need  not 
worry  about  the  by-product  in  the  form  of  nitric 
acid;  it  will  find  either  potash  or  lime  to  seize  upon. 
But  if  your  soil  will  not  make  a  crop  of  legumes,  you 
may  use  phosphoric  acid  or  possibly  potash  to  make 
your  nitrogen  trap  strong  and  effective. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

To  the  Editor: — You  are  made  the  butt  of  many 
queries.  Kindly  give  me  the  prescription  for  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  a  calf's  horns — if  it  is  a  feasi- 
ble practice — and  the  method  of  applying  it. — 
Orange  Grower,  Highland. 

According  to  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
at  Cornell  University,  the  use  of  caustic  potash  was 
the  most  satisfactory  preventive.  Take  stick  caus- 
tic, clip  the  hair  closely  from  around  the  horn-bud, 
and  then  moisten  the  bud  with  a  little  soap  to  dis- 
solve the  oily  secretion  of  the  skin.  Be  careful  and 
only  moisten  the  skin  on  the  horn.  Dip  one  end  of 
the  stick  of  caustic  in  water  and  then  rub  on  the 
moistened  surface  of  the  little  horn.  Repeat  from 
five  to  eight  times,  until  the  surface  of  the  horn  be- 
comes slightly  sensitive.  The  operation  only  takes 
a  few  minutes  and  the  calf  is  apparently  insensible 
to  it.  A  slight  scab  forms  over  the  surface  of  the 
budding  horn  and  drops  off  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  poll.  The  younger  the 
calf  is  treated  the  better. 


Hardiness  of  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  —  From  the  way  you  speak  of 
Australian  rye  grass  it  would  be  suited  to  my  up- 
land here,  provided  it  will  stand  the  degree  of  cold 
that  we  have  here  in  winter.  This  is  sometimes  10° 
below  zero.  The  altitude  is  about  4000  feet.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  it  will  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  if  so  would  it  not  be  best  to  sow  in  fall,  as  soon 
as  possible? — Old  time-Subscriber,  Milford,  Lassen 
county. 

The  English  (or  Australian)  rye  grass  is  as  hardy 
as  any  grass  we  know  of.  It  endured  winter  tem- 
perature in  central  and  northern  New  York  twenty- 
five  years  ago  much  better  than  Italian  rye  grass. 
It  would  be  well  to  sow  now  providing  you  have 
reason  to  expect  growing  weather  until  the  grass 
can  get  a  good  start.  If  not  you  had  better  sow  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Is  Soda  a  Specific  for  Bloat  ? 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  my  neighbors  use  soda 
in  stock  water  for  "bloat."  Do  you  think  the  rem- 
edy of  any  value  ?  If  so,  will  it  readily  dissolve  with 
the  water  or  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough  ? 
Will  one  pound  per  day  be  sufficient  for  twenty-five 
head  of  cattle  ?  Anything  bearing  on  the  subject 
will  be  thankfully  received,  as  I  am  having  consid- 
erable trouble. — Reader,  Yolo. 

There  is  no  recorded  demonstration  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  soda  in  the  drinking  water.  It  has  been 
mentioned  before,  and  it  would  be  valuable  to  collect 
the  results  of  your  neighbors'  experience  for  the 
public  benefit.  Bloating  is  usually  prevented  by  fur- 
nishing dry  feed,  like  straw,  with  the  alfalfa ;  or  by 
not  allowing  stock  from  other  feed  to  begin  on  alfalfa 
when  hungry;  or  by  keeping  the  stock. away  from 
the  alfalfa  when  it  is  wet  with  dew.  Bloating  is 
usually  caused  by  gorging  with  alfalfa  when  it  is 
making  rank  growth.  It  is  seldom  experienced 
when  the  stock  have  recourse  also  to  salt  grass  or 
foxtail  or  some  other  such  plant.  If  alfalfa  is  cut 
and  wilted  before  feeding  the  trouble  is  usually  pre- 
vented, and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  treat  stock  this 
way  before  allowing  them  to  begin  grazing. 


A  Successful  Squirrel  Fence. 


To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  in 
the  Rural  I  would  say:  Use  posts  and  rails,  or  2 
by  4,  spiked  to  the  scantling.  Use  good  4  foot 
shakes,  the  bottoms  being  set  into  the  ground  4 
inches  and  covered  up  with  dirt,  the  shakes  being 
nailed  to  the  scantlings. 

The  squirrels  will  dig  under  the  fence  in  places. 
Set  a  trap  at  each  opening  and  at  first  visit  them 
twice  a  day;  later,  once  a  day  or  once  in  two  days. 

Eat  the  young  squirrels  caught  in  the  traps. 
There  is  no  sweeter,  juicier  meat  to  be  obtained 
anywhere  than  young  ground  squirrels. 

This  plan  was  an  entire  success  on  the  lower  slope 
of  Mt.  Diablo,  where  squirrels  are  probably  as 
troublesome  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  saved  a 
good  orchard.  We  caught  about  all  of  the  squirrels 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  orchard.  Pomaqodel. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Nov.  7,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rather  slowly 
in  most  seetions,  owing  to  lack  of  moisture.  Riisin 
drying  is  practically  finished ;  the  crop  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  average.  Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly 
and  a  good  crop  is  expected,  especially  of  navels, 
which  are  reported  of  unusually  good  flavor.  Napa 
county  has  produced  one  of  its  best  crops  of  grain, 
fruit  and  hay.  In  Los  Angeles  county  walnuts  are 
turning  out  better  than  expected.  No  rain  fell 
during  the  week,  except  in  Humboldt  county,  and 
stockmen  and  farmers  are  becoming  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  dry  season.  The  temperatures  were 
slightly  above  the  normal  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Tehama.— Some  summer  wheat  is  up,  but  is  making  slow  growth. 
Feed  very  scarce. 

Botte— Oranges  and  olives  ripening  rapidly.  Orange  crop  of  1898 
now  being  gathered. 

Yolo. — Farm  work  at  a  standstill  owing  to  lack  of  rain. 

Ydba. — The  seeding  of  summer-fallow  is  practically  finished. 

Colusa.— A  heavier  seeding  of  grain  than  last  year  is  probable. 

Sacramento. — Grain  crop  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Grapes  har- 
vested: fair  crop. 

Solano.— Pruning  well  under  way.  Cherry  trees  dying  on  ac- 
count of  drought. 

El  Dorado. — No  farm  work  being  done,  owing  to  continued 
drought. 

San  Joaquin  — On  the  black  or  adobe  lands  grain  is  nearly  all  in; 
but  little  being  done  on  sandy  soil.  Pasturage  poor  and  needing 
rain. 

Stanislaus.— Hay  crop  all  shipped.  Plowing  and  seeding  still 
continue,  but  rain  is  badly  needed. 

Merged.— Cooler  during  past  week,  and  very  dry. 

Madera.— Clear  and  cool.    Early  grain  drying  up. 

Fresno.— Raisin  drying  finished;  crop  deficient  in  quantity. 
Lack  of  rain  retards  Held  work.  Large  shipments  of  wine  erapes. 
Oranges  at  Reedley  ripening  rapidly;  a  good  crop  of  tine  quality. 

Tulare  — Raisins  and  grapes  all  gathered;  crop  less  than  esti- 
mated. Plowing  and  seeding  continue,  but  soil  is  becoming  very 
dry. 

Kings. — Nearly  all  raisins  secured.  Second  crop  of  grapes  going 
to  wineries.    Frost  at  Angiola  on  5th  and  Kth. 

Kern. -^Raisins  still  being  packed;  second  crop  light.  Hay  being 
shipped  south. 

Inyo.— Water  supply  diminishing. 

Lake. — Crops  nearly  all  harvested;  much  produce  being  shipped. 
Rain  -s  needed. 

Sonoma  — Green  feed  on  the  ranges  dried  up:  some  farmers  are 
dry-plowing  and  seeding. 

Napa.— Wine  grapes  all  gathered  and  dried  fruit  nearly  all 
shipped.  Napa  valley  has  produced  a  good  crop  of  grain,  fruit  and 
hay. 

Alameda.— Fruit  crop  at  Niles  all  gathered;  almonds  and  dried 
fruit  being  shipped. 

Santa  Clara.— Fruit  harvest  completed;  pruning  progressing. 
Rain  would  benefit  growing  grass.    Tuo  dry  for  plowing. 

Santa  Cruz. — Table  grapes  and  late  apples  being  shipped.  Or- 
chardists  are  pruning. 

Monterey. — Rain  needed  very  much.  Stockmen  are  alarmed  by 
continued  drought. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Hot,  northerly  winds  were  nnfavorable  for 
pasturage  and  growing  crops. 

Santa  Barbara.— Plowing  and  seeding  progressing  rapidly. 
Apples  are  being  shipped.  Walnuts  are  inferior.  Prospect  of  a 
good  crop  of  lemons. 

Ventura. — Crops  nearly  all  gathered.  Thirty  thousand  tons  of 
beets  have  been  shipped  to  Chino.  Beans  are  below  average  in 
quality     Rain  needed  for  pastures. 

Los  Angeles. — Lemons  and  oranges  on  irrigated  lands  are  doing 
well ;  the  coming  crop  of  oranges  will  probably  equal  that  of  1897-8, 
and  navels  at  present  promise  a  better  crop.  Walnuts  turning  out 
a  fair  crop. 

San  Bernardino.— At  Redlands  oranges  are  coloring  rapidly, 
and  shipments  will  begin  soon. 

Orange. — Walnuts,  dried  apricots  and  celery  being  shipped  in 
large  quantities. 

Riverside  —Light  frost  at  Winchester  on  the  2d. 

San  Diego. — Raisins  neariy  all  gathered;  yield  about  one-half 
that  of  last  year,  but  nearly  an  average  crop;  quality  excellent. 

Eureka  Summary.— Grass  green  and  growing  finely.  Potato  dig- 
ging nearly  finished.  Farmers  now  engaged  in  appie  gathering  and 
plowing    Little  seeding  done  as  yet. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Hot,  desert  winds  unfavorable  for  veg- 
etation. Farm  work  at  a  standstill  waiting  for  rain,  which  is  much 
needed.   Raisin  crop  about  all  gathered  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week.. . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.34 

4  26 

5.06 

5.24 

38 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

1.23 

2  79 

2.80 

46 

82 

.00 

.81 

2  14 

1.82 

40 

82 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

1.92 

2.07 

2.22 

48 

78 

Fresno   

.00 

1.14 

1.23 

.82 

34 

80 

00 

.20 

.00 

32 

80 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.68 

.86 

2.25 

40 

94 

.00 

.11 

2  47 

1.21 

48 

94 

.00 

.07 

1.09 

.76 

52 

76 

.00 

.18 

.77 

1  02 

48 

90 

German  Fruit  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  fruit: 

IMPORTS. 


Tear.                                         Tons.  Value. 

1881-1885                                               231,682  $  9.688,000 

1886-1890                                              432,316  21,824,600 

1891-1895                                               543,905  22,062,600 

EXPORTS. 

1881-1885  150,002  6,997,200 

1886-1890  107,454  7,735,000 

1891-1895                                                83,240  6,973,400 


Unfortunately,  the  figures  for  1896  and  1897  have 
not  been  forthcoming;  the  former  being  the  banner 
year  for  importations  of  United  States  fruits,  especi- 
ally apples.  The  losses  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  our  fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  has  been  the  subject 
of  animated  discussions  in  recent  agricultural  con- 
ventions in  Germany.  If  our  fruits  are  properly 
selected,  carefully  packed,  and  rapidly  transported, 
there  is  no  reasonwhy  large  and  permanent  markets 
may  not  be  opened  all  over  Europe. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Date  Palm. 


NUMBER  II. 


By  Prof.  J.  W.  Toumet,  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station. 

In  Relation  to  Soil  and  Irrigation. — The  date  palm 
grows  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil.  If  it  be  suffi- 
ciently irrigated  and  has  the  requisite  amount  of  heat, 
the  soil  seems  to  be  a  secondary  consideration.  In 
general  it  many  be  said,  however,  that  leau,  sandy 
soils  of  the  desert  with  a  small  percentage  of  clay 
and  charged  with  alkaline  salts  are  preferable  to 
rich  and  heavy  soils  suitable  for  growing  ordinary 
crops.  Pliny,  in  his  description  of  the  date  palm, 
tells  us  that  light,  sandy  soils  are  to  be  preferred  for 
the  profitable  production  of  dates.  Soils  suitable 
for  growing  dates  should  be  fairly  free  from  humus, 
at  least  there  should  be  less  humus  than  required 
for  most  other  plants.  The  desert  soils  of  Arizona 
are  notably  deficient  in  humus.  The  excessive  and 
prolonged  heat  burns  it  from  the  soil  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  supplied,  either  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure  or  by  green-manuring. 

Fischer  states,  that  upon  rich,  well  watered  soils, 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  excellent  but  the  fruit  is 
better  on  slower  growing  trees  on  poorer  soils.  The 
alluvial  soils  of  the  Nile,  in  many  places,  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  clay,  which  causes  them  to  bake 
and  become  hard  on  drying.  These  soils,  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit,  are  not  preferred  for  growing 
date  palms.  The  soils  of  those  regions  where  more 
intensely  desert  conditions  prevail  are  better.  In 
the  description  and  analyses  of  soils  from  the  date 
regions  of  northern  Africa  we  find  a  wonderful 
range  in  the  percentages  of  the  constituents  of  the 
various  soils.  They  usually  agree,  however,  in  two 
essential  features,  viz;  they  are  poor  in  humus  and 
rich  in  saline  matter  (alkali).  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  soils  of  southern  Arizona  present  these 
same  characteristics,  viz:  a  wonderful  diversity  in 
soil  constituents,  lack  of  humus,  and  considerable 
saline  matter.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
among  the  characteristic  indigenous  plants  of  the 
desert  regions  of  northern  Africa  are  species  of  the 
genus  Atriplex,  a  genus  represented  in  southern 
Arizona  by  many  species  popularly  known  as  salt 
bushes.    [The  same  is  true  of  California. — Ed.] 

Irrigation. — The  question  of  water  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  culture  of  dates,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  roots  of  the  date  palm  be  in  moist  earth 
throughout  the  year.  In  general,  the  amount  of 
water  required  for  successful  culture  is  considerable. 
If  sufficient  water  cannot  be  supplied  by  natural 
methods  we  must  resort  to  irrigation.  Water  should 
be  supplied  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
year.  However,  the  most  should  be  supplied  in  the 
spring  before  blooming,  and  in  the  fall  prior  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  amount  of  water  for  each 
palm  depends  so  much  upon  the  soil  and  local  condi- 
tions that  an  estimate  would  be  worthless.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  irrigate  to  excess  at  the  time 
of  blooming  and  immediately  after,  as  it  will  militate 
against  the  successful  setting  of  the  fruit. 

The  date  seems  not  only  to  enjoy  a  high  atmos- 
pheric temperature  but  a  high  temperature  of  the 
water  supplied  in  irrigation  as  well.  Over  much  of 
the  date  region  of  northern  Africa  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  mid-summer  is  75°  to  77°  Fahr., 
while  the  water  from  some  of  the  hot  springs  used  in 
irrigating  is  as  high  as  95*  Fahr.  Moreover,  these 
waters  are  more  or  less  heavily  charged  with  saline 
matter,  frequently  so  much  so  that  they  are  unfit 
to  drink.  Irrigation  with  these  alkaline  waters 
does  not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  date  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  be  of  advantage. 

In  irrigating  small  crops  by  flooding,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  mid-summer  to  irrigate  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  at  night  in  order  to  prevent  scalding.  Care 
should  be  taken  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the 
year  that  the  date  palm  is  not  subjected  to  hot 
water  about  the  roots,  rising  above  the  soil  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  later  left  until  the 
soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry  and  baked  by  the  sun. 
Such  extremes  may  sometimes  seriously  injure  or 
destroy  the  tree. 

Although,  throughout  the  date  regions,  the  trees 
are,  as  a  rule  given  little  attention  in  the  way  of 
cultivation,  the  greatest  success  is  attained  where 
judicious  manuring  and  proper  preparation  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  practiced. 

Palms  are  frequently  planted  along  streams  and 
on  the  borders  of  water-covered  basins.  However, 
the  greater  number  are  watered  by  artificial  means 
through  canals  or  ditches  supplied  with  water  from 
wells,  springs,  and  reservoirs.  A  characteristic  of 
all  desert  regions  is  the  occasional  depression  where 
the  water  comes  nearly  or  quite  to  the  surface. 
During  the  rainy  season  portions  of  these  basins 
have  the  appearance  of  small  lakes,  which  occasion- 
ally do  not  become  entirely  dry  before  they  are  re- 
filled the  following  season. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  methods  of  utilizing  the 
surface  ground  water  from  the  fact  that  consider- 
able areas  of  alkaline  lands  in  southern  Arizona, 


now  practically  worthless,  but  with  ground  water 
within  several  feet  of  the  surface,  might  become  of 
considerable  value  for  the  production  of  dates.  With 
the  ground  water  but  a  few  feet  from  the  surface, 
after  the  trees  were  once  established  they  would  re- 
quire no  further  attention  as  far  as  irrigation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Many  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  are  inundated  by 
the  spring  floods,  caused  by  overflow  of  rivers  hav- 
ing their  sources  in  high  mountains,  which  are  snow- 
covered  in  winter.  In  such  places  the  trees  remain 
for  some  time  with  a  portion  of  their  trunks  under 
water  but  without  injury. 

The  Djede  river  is  the  main  waterway  of  the  date 
regions  of  southern  Algeria.  The  water  of  this  river 
is  very  salt  and  it  flows,  when  it  exists  at  all,  into 
the  depression  of  the  Chott  Medghgh,  a  salt-covered 
basin  which  lies  fifty  or  more  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  large  salt  basin  of  the 
Sahara  may  be  compared  with  the  salt  basin  of  the 
country  west  of  Yuma.  The  oasis,  Mreir,  only  a  few 
miles  from  this  basin  grows  about  2000  palms.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  similar  region 
in  this  country,  namely  the  region  adjacent  to  Salton 
basin,  where  water  can  .be  obtained,  will  in  time 
produce  dates  equally  as  well. 

Methods  of  Propagation. — Dates  are  propagated 
either  by  seeds  or  suckers.  As  with  the  apple  and 
most  other  fruits,  dates  do  not  come  true  to  seed, 
hence  the  only  sure  way  to  obtain  good  dates  is  to 
secure  a  sucker  from  a  tree  of  established  excellence. 
Propagation  from  seed  is  of  little  value  when  we  de- 
sire to  obtain  dates  of  the  same  quality  as  those  from 
which  the  seeds  were  obtained,  or  when  we  wish  a 
correct  proportion  of  male  to  female  trees.  Again, 
seedling  palms  are  usually  very  much  later  in  matur- 
ing their  fruit  and  generally  the  fruit  from  such 
trees  have  large  seeds  and  little  flesh.  We  cannot 
expect  that  all  our  seedling  dates  will  produce  edible 
fruit;  furthermore,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than 
one  or  two  in  a  thousand  will  produce  fruit  of 
superior  quality.  From  the  many  seedlings  in  bear- 
ing and  coming  into  bearing  in  this  Territory,  a 
number  have  already  produced  fruit  of  fair  quality, 
while  it  is  likely  in  the  next  few  years,  the  many 
which  will  come  into  bearing,  will  produce  a  few 
additional  varieties  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

All  trees  which  prove  on  fruiting  to  be  of  merit 
should  be  given  names  by  the  owners,  the  same  name 
being  given  to  all  suckers  taken  from  a  given  plant 
and  so  on  through  successive  generations.  This  is 
the  method  followed  in  Arabia  and  other  date  coun- 
tries. Feminine  names  are  ordinarily  given  to 
female  plants,  while  as  elsewhere  stated,  male  plants 
are  not  named. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  propagate  dates  from 
suckers  unless  one  desires  to  originate  new  varie- 
ties, not  only  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
sex,  (it  being  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  sex 
of  a  sucker  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  taken)  but  on  account  of  the  ability  to 
make  a  selection  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

Date  Orchards. — He  who  undertakes  to  plant  seed- 
lings, and  from  them  grow  a  profitable  date  orchard, 
has  a  quarter  or  half  century  of  hard  work  before 
him,  and  then  he  may  be  only  partially  successful. 
If  his  desire  be  simply  to  grow  trees  without 
regard  to  sex  or  quality,  an  orchard  may  be  ob- 
tained with  less  expense  and  more  quickly  by  plant- 
ing seeds.  Not  a  single  excellent  variety,  however, 
may  result  from  a  hundred  seedlings.  Furthermore, 
in  planting  seedlings  the  excessive  number  of  males 
are  useless,  but  as  the  sex  is  not  known  until  the 
plants  are  in  blossom,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
them  for  several  years  and  when  the  sex  is  deter- 
mined, cut  down  those  in  excess.  Usually,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  destroy  from  two-thirds  to  five-sixths 
of  the  males,  in  order  to  secure  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  male  to  female  plants. 

In  Arizona,  where  as  yet  date  trees  are  not 
planted  in  regularly  established  orchards  but  in 
irregular  groves  about  buildings,  one  should  plant  a 
male  to  six  or  eight  females.  Fisher  states  that  in 
the  established  orchards  on  the  Egyptian  delta, 
planted  in  regular  order  much  after  the  fashion  of 
deciduous  orchards,  twenty  females  are  planted  to 
one  male. 

In  Algeria  it  is  customary  to  plant  one  hundred 
trees,  haphazard,  on  one  hectare  (two  and  one-half 
acres)  of  land.  Many  more  than  this  number  are 
usually  planted  on  an  equal  area  in  the  Egyptian 
delta.  The  trees  planted  in  established  orchards 
in  portions  of  Egypt  bear  fine  fruit  five  years  from 
time  of  planting,  and  when  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years  old  are  at  their  best.  With  proper  care  they 
will  bear  well  until  thirty.  They  live,  however,  to  be 
two  hundred  or  more  years  of  age.  At  Maesaba,  in 
Palestine,  there  is  a  date  palm  in  a  convent  court- 
yard said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Sada,  A.  D., 
490. 

Rooting  Suckers. — All  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Phoenix  are  difficult  to  transplant  with  uni- 
form success.  Frequently  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of 
transplanted  dates  die,  even  when  watered  daily  and 
given  the  best  of  care.  In  planting  suckers,  with 
the  best  of  attention,  a  large  percentage  die;  while 
without  care  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  grow.  It  is 
due,  not  so  much  to  the  lack  of  experience  in  re- 


moving the  suckers  as  to  lack  of  proper  care  after 
removal,  that  so  large  a  percentage  fail  to  grow. 
Suckers  may  be  removed  at  any  time  during  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  or  even  in  the  winter  if 
proper  care  be  given  them  after  removal.  If  they 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  them  during  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
April  probably  being  the  best  month.  In  winter, 
when  the  plants  are  at  a  standstill,  the  suckers  may 
be  removed  with  comparatively  small  loss,  if  the 
bulbs  be  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter  and  have 
a  few  roots.  It  is  necessary,  when  suckers  are  re- 
moved at  this  season,  to  set  them  in  rather  small 
pots  so  that  the  earth,  which  should  be  given  a  daily 
soaking,  may  have  a  chance  to  get  warm  quickly. 
The  pots  should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or,  better 
yet,  imbedded  in  a  hotbed  of  manure,  covered  with 
the  customary  frame  and  glass.  In  all  cases  the 
leaves  should  be  cut  back  to  6  to  12  inches  in  length. 
The  high  percentage  of  loss  in  the  suckers  taken 
from  the  imported  palms  at  Phoenix,  was  without 
doubt,  from  insufficient  irrigation.  Simmonds  states 
that  the  removed  suckers  when  set  out  should  be 
watered  daily  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  and  every 
other  day  for  the  next  six  weeks,  after  which  they 
should  be  watered  once  a  week  in  summer  and  every 
month  in  winter.  Those  at  the  Phoenix  substation 
were  watered  at  irregular  intervals,  frequently  two 
or  more  weeks  intervening  between  periods  £of 
irrigation. 

If  proper  attention  can  be  given  it  is  best  to  plant 
the  suckers  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  a  second 
chance  for  loss  occurs  when  they  are  planted  in  a 
nursery  and  later  moved  to  the  position  that  they 
are  finally  to  occupy. 

Removing  Suckers. — A  2-inch  chisel,  well  sharpened, 
and  an  appropriate  mallet  are  the  important  tools 
to  use  in  removing  suckers.  The  leaf  stalks  should 
be  cut  away  exposing  the  bulb  of  the  sucker,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  bulb  in  removing.  One 
should  cut  in  rather  deeply  at  either  side,  not  being 
afraid  of  injuring  the  old  plant,  cutting  out  a  V- 
shaped  portion  extending  from  the  base  of  the  bulb 
downward  for  a  foot  or  more,  and  being  careful  to 
secure  in  uninjured  condition  all  the  attached  roots. 
If  the  position  of  the  sucker  be  not  too  high  above 
the  ground  the  Y-shaped  portion  should  be  continued 
downward  into  the  soil  that  all  established  roots  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  Pomona  substation 
in  California,  has  written  me  that  he  has  the  best 
success  in  removing  suckers  by  banking  earth  about 
the  stem  of  the  plant  so  as  to  cover  the  bulbs,  a 
number  of  weeks  prior  to  removing  them.  A  good 
system  of  roots  is  established  by  this  method  of 
procedure. 

Under  proper  cultivation  the  date  palm  should 
produce  from  ten  to  fourteen  leaves  each  year.  A 
well  developed  tree  will  have  at  one  time  from  thirty 
to  sixty  leaves,  the  old  ones  dying  away  below  while 
new  ones  are  forming  at  the  top.  The  different 
varieties  show  great  variation  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
form  and  length  of  leaves,  size  of  stem,  and  general 
aspect  of  plant.  The  stem  of  the  date  palm  is  very 
elastic  and  when  it  reaches  a  height  of  ten  of  more 
feet  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  tie  the  growing 
bunches  of  dates  securely  to  the  lower  leaf  stalks, 
that  they  be  not  broken  and  injured  by  the  wind, 
before  maturity. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Scale  Problem  in  California. 

By  Prof.  C.  W.  Woooswortii,  University  of  California, 
in  Fruit  Growers'  Journal. 

In  most  of  the  discussions  of  the  San  Jose  scale  at- 
tention has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  means  of 
preventing  its  spread  into  unaffected  areas,  and  to 
the  possibility  of  eradicating  the  pest  where  it  has 
already  gained  a  footing.  These  have  been  the  ques- 
tions of  most  immediate  concern  throughout  the 
Eastern  States,  where  even  yet  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  area  it  is  still  only  dreaded  but  not  yet 
experienced.  The  time  will  come,  has  come  in  many 
places,  when  the  problems  are  no  longer  these,  but 
are  concerned  with  the  means  of  controling  an  insect 
already  so  firmly  established  as  to  defy  eradication, 
and  which  must  be  reckoned  among  the  problems  to 
be  considered  in  the  production  of  each  crop  of  fruit. 
The  problems  are  not  by  any  means  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  intelligent  fruit  growers,  but  they  will  require 
their  most  intelligent  consideration,  for  the  state- 
ment that  this  is  the  most  serious  menace  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  orchards  of  the  Eastern  States 
seems  to  be  entirely  justified  by  the  facts. 

California  Exjierience. — Between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  ago  the  orchards  of  California  passed  through 
the  experience  which  is  now  before  those  of  the 
Eastern  States.  With  us  all  methods  of  extermina- 
tion have  failed,  and  the  insect  has  long  been  thor- 
oughly established  all  over  the  State.  Spraying  re- 
mains an  important  matter  in  its  control,  but  is  no- 
where regarded  as  capable  of  exterminating  the  in- 
sect. By  exercising  great  care,  our  nurserymen  are 
able  to  grow  stock  for  the  most  part  entirely  free 
from  scale  insects  of  all  kinds — indeed,  finer  and 
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cleaner  nursery  stock  is  not  produced  in  tbe  world. 
Young  orchards  often  remain  for  some  time  also  quite 
free  from  these  pests.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
orchard  usually  becomes  infested,  but  so  well  is  the 
matter  in  control  that,  in  the  hands  of  careful  or- 
cbardists,  there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in  pro- 
ductiveness when  this  occurs.  This  statement  will 
doubtless  equally  apply  to  the  conditions  in  the  East- 
ern States,  after  the  insects  shall  have  become  estab- 
lished and  the  problems  of  its  control  solved. 

How  the  Scale  Injures  a  Plant. — The  nature  of  scale 
injury,  as  most  are  aware,  consists  in  the  insertion 
of  the  long,  delicate  proboscis  of  the  insect  through 
the  drier  portions  of  the  bark  into  the  softer  tissues 
underneath,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  water  and 
of  other  substances  found  therein,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  these  cells.  The  injury  of  one  insect  does 
not  amount  to  much,  but  the  combined  work  of  a 
great  number  produces  very  serious  results,  effect- 
ing sometimes  the  immediate  death  of  considerable 
portions  or  even  of  the  whole  tree.  The  sudden 
death,  however,  of  the  whole  tree,  or  of  the  larger 
branches,  is  not  the  usual  result  of  the  attack  of  the 
scale,  at  least  after  it  has  become  well  established  in 
a  region,  but  instead,  there  is  a  gradual  death,  a  con- 
dition equally  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  orchardist.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  scale  attack 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  severe  drouth,  and 
when  these  two  affect  the  tree  conjointly  the  effect 
of  each  is  exaggerated  and  the  maximum  injury  re- 
sults.   Four  elements  of  this  injury  may  be  noted: 

First. — The  direct  injury  to  the  inner  bark  by  the 
proboscis  causing  its  death,  resulting  in  an  abnormal 
thickening  of  the  hard,  dry  portion.  The  immediate 
death  of  the  tree,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  plant,  is  al- 
ways due  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  layer  of  soft 
tissue  beneath  the  bark,  when  death  ensues  from  the 
same  causes  as  when  the  tree  is  girdled.  The  more 
usual  attack  leaves  enough  live  tissue  beneath  the 
bark  to  continue  the  normal  growth  of  the  part,  but 
for  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  bark,  which 
mechanically  prevents  the  growth  of  the  usual  ring 
of  new  wood,  and  the  plant  is  then  said  to  be  bark- 
bound.  As  every  orchardist  knows,  such  a  tree 
ceases  to  grow,  has  a  great  tendency  to  over-produc- 
tion of  fruit  of  poor  quality,  becomes  worse  and  worse 
each  year,  and  is  no  longer  profitable. 

Second. — The  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  plant, 
at  the  time  when  it  can  least  afford  it,  often  causes  a 
premature  ripening  and  dropping  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  the  factories  in  which  are  produced  the 
substances  used  in  the  growth  of  all  parts  of  the 
plants,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  leaves  results  in  a 
stoppage  of  growth.  The  most  important  item  of 
growth,  which  is  thus  prevented  in  the  fall,  is  the 
growth  of  the  new,  fine  rootlets,  upon  which  the 
next  season's  water  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pends. A  tree  becomes  thus,  year  by  year,  weaker 
and  less  productive. 

Third. — The  injury  to  the  crop  of  the  present  sea- 
son, resulting  in  the  production  of  distorted,  scaly 
fruit,  or  of  that  which  is  stunted  and  small.  When 
scales  are  present  in  excessive  numbers,  the  young 
usually  attack  the  young  fruit  as  well  as  the  branches, 
producing  the  results  indicated.  This  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  sprays  sufficient  to  keep  the 
insect  down  to  a  point  where  this  habit  is  not  pro- 
nounced. The  stunting  of  the  fruit  is  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  effect  in  the  leaves  mentioned 
above.  While  the  injury  to  the  fruit  gives  the  great- 
est immediate  loss,  there  is  no  permanent  injury 
from  this  cause,  as  far  as  the  tree  is  concerned. 

Fourth. — The  injury  to  the  roots,  following  as  the 
result  of  injuries  to  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  the  eas- 
iest overlooked,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  be  the  most 
injurious  of  the  elements  of  injury  here  mentioned. 
The  injury  to  the  bark,  by  preventing  the  new  wood 
growth,  impedes  the  downward  movement  of  food 
materials  towards  the  roots,  and  the  injury  to  the 
leaves  decreasing  and  finally  stopping  its  production. 
No  growth  of  the  roots  can  occur  unless  the  food  ma- 
terial is  first  manufactured  in  the  leaves  and  then 
passed  down  the  branches  along  the  young,  softer 
tissue  beneath  the  bark,  where  alone  it  can  pass 
freely.  A  vigorous  root-growth  is  necessary  for  a 
satisfactory  top-growth  or  production  of  the  next 
season. 

The  means  of  preventing  scale  injury  include,  as  the 
most  important,  those  methods  of  horticultural  prac- 
tice which  are  calculated  to  obtain  the  best  condition 
of  growth,  and  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  scale. 

Keep  the  Bark  Healthy. — The  bark  must  be  well  at- 
tended to.  A  strong  growth  should  be  maintained 
each  season  by  cultivation,  judicious  pruning  and  fer- 
tilizing when  needful.  The  gashing  or  scraping  of 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  larger  branches,  when  they 
become  too  hard,  or,  better  still,  the  use  of  a  caustic 
wash,  like  our  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mixture,  be- 
comes, with  the  presence  of  these  scales,  a  process  of 
great  importance.  This  mixture  is  very  extensively 
and  regularly  used  here  in  California,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  particularly  liable  to  produce  the  bark-bound 
condition,  even  without  the  work  of  the  scale  insects, 
and  is  often  found  very  profitable  on  trees  absolutely 
free  from  the  pests. 

Pruning. — Pruning  must  be  more  thoroughly  done. 
The  top  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  large  for 
the  roots.    It  should  make  a  strong  growth  every 


year  and  be  well  covered  with  foliage  and  be  able  to 
hold  these  leaves  throughout  the  season.  The  amount 
and  character  of  the  growth  of  the  top  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  water  supply.  With  a  proper 
pruning  the  top  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  the 
roots  will  become  abundantly  able  to  produce  these 
results.  Eastern  growers  may  not  find  it  useful  to 
cut  back  to  the  extent  practiced  in  California,  but 
most  of  them  have  much  to  learn  of  the  value  of  the 
pruning  knife  in  orchard  culture.  The  presence  of 
scale  insects,  or  anything  resulting  in  premature 
dropping  of  the  leaves  in  the  fall,  would  indicate  the 
need  of  more  than  usually  severe  pruning. 

Cultivation. — Summer  cultivation  is  necessary  to 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  ground  during  the  dry 
spells  of  summer.  The  thorough  pulverizing  of  the 
upper  soil  will  often  enable  trees  to  pass  a  drouth 
unharmed,  which  otherwise  would  suffer  severely. 
With  the  presence  of  scale  insects  this  becomes  dou- 
bly important.  Drouth  is  twice  as  dangerous  to  a 
scaly  tree  as  to  one  without  scales. 

Moisture  Supply. — Irrigation  should  be  adopted 
where  practical,  for  with  water  intelligently  applied 
trees  need  never  suffer  from  drouth,  and  the  problem 
of  defense  against  scale  injury  becomes  wonderfully 
simplified.  In  California,  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed, the  system  is  to  apply  water  when  needed,  to 
keep  the  bark  soft  by  winter  spraying,  and  to  spray 
for  the  scale  when  they  become  too  abundant  and 
threaten  to  invade  the  fruit.  Where  irrigation  is 
not  practiced,  the  orchardists  are  still  able  to  avoid 
the  loss  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  other  points 
herein  discussed. 

Watch  and  Study. — Finally,  watch  the  insect  and 
be  ready  to  spray  when  it  becomes  too  abundant,  for 
at  times  it  will  so  increase  as  to  appear  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  loss  can  only  be  prevented 
by  treatment.  This  will,  for  some  time,  be  a  more 
important  matter  in  the  East  than  in  California,  as 
the  insect  has  not  yet  found  its  level. 

Tbe  remedies  to  be  applied  need  not  be  discussed 
here,  as  that  will  doubtless  be  thoroughly  done  by 
others.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  our  experi- 
ence is  that  no  spray  is  effectual  in  eradicating  the 
insect,  but  that  when  they  are  abundant  it  is  possi- 
ble to  greatly  reduce  their  numbers,  so  that,  with 
the  other  means  that  have  been  discussed  above,  in- 
jury can  be  avoided,  and  that  usually  several  years 
intervene  between  the  periods  of  excessive  numbers. 

Success  will  be  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
orchardist.  No  set  of  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  be 
blindly  followed.  A  clear  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  exercise  of  the  same  careful  judgment 
that  is  necessary  in  handling  the  other  problems  of 
fruit  growing,  will,  without  doubt,  leave  the  Eastern 
grower,  as  it  has  the  California  orchardist,  master  of 
the  situation. 


THE  FIELD. 


Farm  Facts  and  Figures. 


Opening  Address  by  Edward  Berwick,  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Three-inch  thick,  big,  black  quartos,  bristling  with 
figures,  do  not  appeal  to  most  men  as  sources  of 
solace  when  the  State  is  suffering  from  a  season  of 
dearth  and  drouth.  And  of  "all  the  big  black  quartos 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  none  seem  so  dry 
and  unattractive  as  the  consecutive  volumes  of  Cen- 
sus Reports  slowly  issuing  from  the  Washington 
printing  office. 

One,  however,  of  these  volumes,  lately  to  hand, 
offers  much  to  encourage  both  the  merchants  and 
farmers  of  California,  whose  interests  are  practically 
identical.  The  farmer  does  notalways  realize  this  iden- 
tity of  interests,  but  the  merchant  certainly  must, 
for  last  year  he  handled  $854,000,000  of  raw  agricul- 
tural exports,  besides  the  far  larger  bulk  of  farm 
products  consumed  at  home.  Proofs  of  permanent 
progress  in  agriculture  must,  then,  needs  be  encour- 
aging to  merchant  and  farmer  alike.  Of  such  proofs 
the  recent  Census  Report  on  agriculture  offers  super- 
abundant measure. 

More  Farms. — In  the  first  place,  farms  enumerated 
in  this  report  are  three-fold  as  many  as  figured  in 
the  census  of  1850.  The  number  has  increased  555,- 
734  since  1880  ;  the  grand  total  in  1890  being  4,564,- 
641.  Not  only  is  the  number  so  much  greater,  but 
the  average  size  increased  from  124  acres  in  1880  to 
127  acres  in  1890.  California  alone  has  added  16,960 
to  the  number  of  her  farms  during  the  decade.  But 
our  State  does  not  follow  the  rule  of  increased  acre- 
age, which  here  was  already  excessive.  As  the  vast 
Mexican  grants  get  divided,  farms  of  more  desirable 
and  manageable  size  are  established.  Thus,  while  in 
1850  the  total  number  of  farms  in  California  was  only 
872,  the  average  area  was  4.466  acres  ;  in  1880  the 
acreage  had  decreased  to  462,  but  the  number  had 
increased  forty-fold  ;  and  in  1890  there  were  52,894, 
with  an  average  of  405  acres.  So  that  farms  in  our 
State  are  still  three  times  as  large  as  the  average 
American  farm. 

More  Small  Farms. — Many,  of  course,  are  of  much 


more  modest  dimensions.  And  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  these  small  farms,  which  indicates  a  more  in 
tense  culture,  is  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of 
this  report.  Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  farms 
under  10  acres  increased  from  1207  to  2827 ;  those 
over  10  and  under  20  acres  rose  from  1430  to  4010; 
over  20  and  less  than  50  acres  were  7691  in  1890, 
more  than  double  the  3475  of  1880;  over  50  and  under 
100  acres  numbered  5796  in  1890,  against  3969  in  1880. 
The  larger  sizes,  up  to  1000  acres,  also  increased  in 
numbers. 

More  Farm  Oumers. — Then,  of  much  interest  as  re- 
futing the  charge  of  a  preponderance  of  renters  over 
farmers  cultivating  their  own  land,  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  of  the  gross  number  of  52,894  California 
farms,  no  less  than  43,489  were  cultivated  by  the 
owners,  against  4574  let  on  cash  rentals,  and  4831 
farmed  on  shares;  farmers  being  4  38  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  In  this  respect  our 
State  cuts  a  better  figure  than  the  average  of  the 
rest  of  the  Union  ;  for,  of  a  gross  total  therein  of 
4,564,461  farms,  there  were  only  3,269,728  cultivated 
by  the  owners,  against  459,659  leased  on  a  basis  of 
cash  rental,  and  840,254  farmed  "on  shares." 

Irrigated  and  Unirrigated. — Another  feature  worthy 
of  consideration  is  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  land  under  irrigation  and  the  relatively  large  cash 
returns  from  such  land,  indicating  enormous  future 
possibilities  when  the  irrigated  area  increases. 
Scarcely  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  State's  total 
acreage  was  irrigated,  the  figures  being  1,004,233 
out  of  a  total  of  99,827,200  acres.  The  value  of  these 
irrigable  lands  was,  however,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
total  fa  rm  valuation  of  $697,116,630;  of  this  immense 
sum,  $150,635,000  was  credited  to  irrigated  tracts. 
And  the  products  justified  the  valuation.  The  total 
farm  produce  of  the  State  being  estimated  at  $87,- 
033,200,  irrigation  was  responsible  for  $19,080,000. 
Probably  a  low  estimate  of  the  current  year's  pro- 
duct from  irrigated  lands  might  easily  be  set  at 
twice  that  sum,  for  many  of  the  acres  of  1890  were 
devoted  to  trees  not  then  bearing,  which  now  are 
yielding  heavy  crops  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits. 

Value  of  Irrigation. — It  will  be  readily  seen  that  ir- 
rigation pays;  for,  while  ordinary  farm  lands  yield 
but  a  small  fraction  over  $4  per  acre,  irrigated  tracts 
pay  $19.  This  difference  in  the  annual  return  not 
only  pays  the  average  annual  cost  of  irrigation — 
$1.60  per  acre — but  also  repays  the  prime  cost  of  the 
various  irrigation  plants,  which  averages  $12.95  per 
acre.  On  these  lands  tbe  need  of  artificial  fertilizers 
seems  soonest  realized,  though  in  1890  the  compara- 
tively trivial  sum  of  $148,886  was  all  that  California 
spent  on  this  item. 

More  Live  Stock. — As  regards  farm  live  stock,  the 
statistics  are  equally  encouraging.  Cattle  more  than 
doubled  in  number  during  the  decade.  Milch  cows 
increased  from  210,078  in  1880  to  317,501  in  1890; 
while  butter  and  cheese  increased  in  greater  ratio, 
the  figures  being  from  14,084,405  pounds  of  butter  to 
26,776,704,  and  of  cheese  from  2,566,618  to  3,871,575, 
showing  vastly  improved  dairy  methods.  California's 
cows  averaged  350.54  gallons  of  milk,  against  77.03 
gallons  accredited  to  cows  in  Louisiana.  The  total 
round-up  of  California's  cattle  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
1,367,118  in  1890,  against  664,307  in  1880. 

Other  Animals. — In  the  sheep  industry  a  notable 
fact  is  chronicled.  Although  flock  masters  reduced 
their  flocks  enormously,  from  4,152,349  head  in  1880 
to  2,475,140  head  in  1890,  the  output  of  wool  remained 
almost  stationary,  being  16,358,547  pounds  in  1890, 
against  16,798,036  in  1880. 

The  poultry  business  also  received  great  impetus; 
and  in  1890  California's  huge  flock  of  3,504,251  chick- 
ens produced  13,679,423  dozen  eggs,  while  in  1880 
it  took  1,425,901  chickens  to  furnish  5,771,321  dozen, 
showing  an  additional  $2,000,000  in  the  farmers' 
pockets  under  this  head  alone. 

Bread  and  Honey. — The  increase  in  the  production 
of  honey  was  also  phenomenal,  from  574,029  pounds 
in  1880' to  3,929,889  pounds  in  1890. 

Cereal  crops  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  rainfall  varies,  that  figures  of  any  special  yield 
may  mislead,  but  during  the  decade  the  area  devoted 
to  wheat  in  the  State  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  over  1,000,000  acres  and  the  yield  increased 
by  over  10,000,000  bushels.  Barley,  corn  and  oats 
had  furnished  heavier  supplies,  while  flaxseed  had 
fallen  in  quantity  from  45,770  to  4130  bashels. 

Intensive  Variety  and  Cheap  Transportation.  —  To 
draw  a  general  moral  from  the  whole  story  told  by 
the  Census  Report  on  agriculture  is  easy.  Briefly  it 
is  this  :  that  on  irrigation  and  intense  culture  (with 
its  implied  heavy  fertilization  and  improved  methods) 
the  future  of  the  State  largely  depends.  The  other 
factor  in  the  State's  prosperity — cheap  transporta- 
tion— will  be  added  by  the  early  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 


Some  Californians  are  growing  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes for  stock,  and  are  about  as  different  in  their 
estimates  of  tbe  value  of  the  plant  as  are  growers 
elsewhere.  A  writer  for  Vick's  Magazine  undertakes 
to  explain  why  some  people  object  to  the  plant. 
After  a  personal  experience  of  eight  years,  he  says, 
in  the  cultivation  of  both  the  wild  and  "  tame  "  sorts 
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of  the  tuberous-rooted  artichoke,  I  have  concluded 
that  hitherto  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  this 
tuberous-rooted,  much  praised,  much  abused,  peren- 
nial, has  by  many  American  farmers  been  greatly 
misunderstood.  The  wild  artichoke,  being  indigenous 
to  North  America,  is  fully  understood  by  most  farm- 
ers; but  many  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  wild  and  cultivated  artichoke, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  as  different  as  are 
wild  and  tame  rye,  or  as  wild  and  tame  parsnips.  The 
wild  artichoke  is  merely  a  bad  weed  and  produces 
very  few  and  small  tubers.  In  many  soils  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  exterminate;  it  sends  its  long,  branching 
roots  deep  into  the  soil,  like  the  Canadian  thistle. 
The  tame  artichoke  is  as  easily  grown  as  corn,  and 
on  land  that  will  produce  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
500  to  1200  bushels  of  artichokes  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced. The  value  of  the  tubers  as  a  conditioner,  dis- 
ease preventer,  and  as  a  valuable,  cheap  food  for 
live  stock  of  all  kinds,  is  fast  becoming  recognized. 
A  wealthy  hog  raiser,  of  the  writer's  acquaintance, 
says  he  has  had  no  swine  plague  in  his  herds  since 
they  have  been  allowed  to  root  in  an  artichoke  patch 
to  their  heart's  content;  the  hogs  continue  vigorous 
and  free  from  constipation  and  the  diseased  condi- 
tions accompanying  an  all  corn  diet. 

Killing  Artichokes. — Many  farmers  object  to  grow- 
ing artichokes — they  say  the  plant  is  so  difficult  to 
exterminate.  Their  experience  principally  relates  to 
the  wild  artichoke.  Nothing  is  more  absurd,  as  far 
as  the  extermination  of  the  cultivated  varieties  is 
concerned.  During  the  writer's  experience  of  eight 
years  in  annually  growing  large  fields  of  them,  he 
has  learned  how  to  exterminate  them  easily  and  com- 
pletely in  one  summer;  turning  under  the  growing 
plants  with  a  breaking  plow,  when  about  15  inches 
high,  or  when  the  old  tubers  have  rotted  and  the 
new  ones  not  yet  formed,  will  completely  exterminate 
every  vestige  of  them.  Sowing  to  oats  will  do  like- 
wise; so  will  pasturing  with  sheep.  If  the  cultivated 
artichoke  is  not  allowed  to  bloom,  it  will  form  no 
tubers. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


As  Seen  by  the  Packers. 


Following  are  some  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded by  Secretary  F.  D  Coburn  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  leading  pork  packers  of 
the  country,  and  the  answers  made  thereto  in  refer- 
ence to  swine  for  their  purposes.  These  enable  the 
farmer  to  see  his  swine  as  looked  at  through  the  eyes 
of  the  men  whose  business  is  the  conversion  of  them 
into  "  provisions  "  and  innumerable  other  commodi- 
ties, ready  for  the  world  of  consumers  whom  they 
seek  : 

If  in  your  business  as  slaughterers  and  purveyors  you  have 
any  preferences  as  to  breeds  of  swine,  what  breeds  are  prefer- 
able and  on  what  are  your  preferences  based? 

Armour. — In  buying,  the  question  of  breed  is  given 
but  little  attention,  quality  and  condition  being  the 
chief  considpration. 

Swift. — For  ordinary  packing  purposes  we  prefer 
Poland  Chinas. 

Schwarzschild. — We  prefer  Berkshires,  on  account 
of  better  dressing,  their  smaller  heads,  feet  and  en- 
trails, being  finer  boned  and  having  a  better  quality 
of  meat  generally. 

Cudahy. — BerKshires  and  Poland  Chinas. 

Morris. — Poland  Chinas  and  Berkshires  are  very 
desirable — in  fact,  any  thoroughbred  hog. 

Hammond. — No  preference. 

In  buying,  do  you  under  any  circumstances  discriminate  in 
favor  of  or  against  white  hogs? 

Armour. — No;  if  of  choice  quality  they  sell  at  top 
prices. 

Swift. — While  we  favor  white  hogs  when  buying, 
we  do  not  as  a  rule  pay  a  premium  for  them. 

Schwarzschild. — Quality  being  equal,  we  prefer 
white  hogs,  especially  for  selling  by  the  carcass,  as 
they  have  a  very  clean  appearance. 

Cudahy. — We  make  no  discrimination. 

Morris. — No  discrimination  against  prime  white 
hogs. 

Hammond. — No  discrimination. 

Sinclair. — We  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  or 
against  white  hogs. 

At  about  what  (live)  weights  do  you  prefer  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  hogs  you  buy  * 

Armour. — Average  weights  of  225  to  275  pounds. 

Swift. — For  a  general  utility  hog  we  prefer  a  250- 
pound  average. 

Schwarzschild. — 200  to  225  pounds  average. 

Cudahy. — Mixed  hogs,  200  to  270  pounds. 

Morris. — Different  cuts  demand  hogs  of  different 
weights.  We  prefer  250-pound  weights  for  fresh 
meats  and  300  to  400-pound  weights  for  fat-backs. 

Hammond. — 200  to  250  pounds. 

Sinclair.  —  We  prefer  hogs  175  to  250  pounds  gross 
weight. 

At  these  weights,  do  you  prefer  hogs  extremely  or  only  mod- 
erately fat? 

Armour. — Moderately  fat. 
Swift. — Moderately  fat. 

Schwarzschild. — Only  moderately  fat.  Consumers 
demand  lean  hams,  bacon  and  side  meat.  Hogs  re- 
ceived the  last  year  have  been  extremely  fat,  caus- 


ing numerous  complaints  from  the  trade  on  fat  hams 
and  bacon  especially. 
Cudahy. — Moderately  fat. 

Morris. — We  prefer  fat  hogs  at  all  times,  except 
for  the  export  trade. 

Hammond. — Prefer  fat  hogs. 
Sinclair. — Moderately  fat. 

Are  very  fat  hogs,  weighing  300  to  500  pounds  or  more,  much 
desired,  and  in  car  lots  will  such  ordinarily  sell  for-as  much  or 
more  than  lots  otherwise  equal  in  quality  weighing  200  to  250 ! 

Armour. — Depends  upon  the  price  of  lard. 

Swift. — Very  fat  hogs,  weighing  300  to  500  pounds, 
are  at  times  desirable,  depending  altogether  upon 
the  demand  for  lard. 

Schwarzschild. — Ordinarily  200  to  225-pound  hogs 
are  more  suitable  for  our  trade.  The  heavier  ones, 
300  to  500  pounds,  have  been  desirable  for  the  last 
six  months  and  have  brought  premium  prices. 

Cudahy. — The  demand  for  very  heavy  hogs  is  lim- 
ited. 

Morris. — That  class  of  hogs  are  governed  by  the 
provision  market,  and  for  the  past  year  have  been 
bringing  a  premium  over  200  to  250-pound  weights. 

Hammond. — When  lard  is  high,  comparatively,  we 
prefer  hogs  weighing  300  to  500  pounds;  otherwise 
we  prefer  lighter  weights. 

Sinclair. — Very  fat  hogs  are  not  as  desirable  as 
lighter  ones  if  smooth  and  well  finished. 

In  buying  hogs,  do  you  make  inquiry  as  to  how  or  on  what 
foods  they  have  been  fattened,  and  is  any  difference  in  price 
made  on  account  of  any  different  methods '. 

Armour. — No  difference  made  in  prices,  if  fattened 
on  grain.    Mast-fed  hogs  are  undesirable. 

Swift. — Our  buyers  are  under  instructions  to  as- 
certain, so  far  as  possible,  the  foods  upon  which 
bogs  have  been  fattened,  and  favor  as  a  rule  good 
corn-fed  hogs,  on  account  of  the  meat  being  firmer 
and  consequently  the  shrinkage  less. 

Schwarzschild. — Corn-fed  hogs  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  better  results,  and  in  all  instances  bring 
more  money  than  hogs  fattened  on  other  foods. 

Cudahy. — If  fed  grain,  there  is  no  difference  in 
price  made,  but  if  fattened  on  soft  food  we  discrim- 
inate against  them. 

Morris. — Strictly  corn-fed  hogs  are  preferable. 

Hammond. — Prefer  fattened  on  corn. 

Sinclair. — Hogs  fed  on  firm,  flesh-producing  foods 
bring  better  prices  than  others,  where  it  is  known. 

Is  the  flesh,  pound  for  pound,  of  a  sow  one,  two  or  three 
months  in  pig  really  deteriorated  thereby,  and,  if  so,  at  about 
what  period  does  the  depreciation  begin,  and  what  does  it 
amount  to? 

Armour. — Yes;  the  depreciation  begins  at  the 
earliest  showing. 

Swift. — We  consider  the  flesh  of  sows  two  or  three 
months  in  pig  deteriorated. 

Schwarzschild. — We  figure  that  the  flesh  of  a  preg- 
nant sow  will  in  thirty  to  sixty  days  begin  to  deteri- 
orate, but  it  amounts  to  practically  nothing. 

Cudahy. — After  two  or  three  months  in  pig  her 
flesh  is  very  undesirable  for  the  packer. 

Morris. — Pregnant  sows  that  are  forward  are  con- 
demned. 

Hammond. — The  depreciation  will  begin  at  about 
one  month. 

To  about  what  age  can  a  boar  be  kept  before  castration, 
without  loss  in  the  quality  or  market  value  of  his  flesh  i 

Armour. — Not  a  day  after  he  finds  out  that  he  is  a 
boar. 

Schwarzschild. — A  boar  should  be  castrated  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  about  four  months.  If 
not,  his  meat  will  become  stronger  every  month 
thereafter. 

Cudahy. — We  would  have  them  castrated  at  six  to 
eight  months  of  age. 

Morris. — Boars  should  be  castrated  early,  for  after 
castration  they  are  stags. 

Hammond. — We  think  over  three  weeks  depreci- 
ates the  value. 

Are  the  hogs  of  the  present  time  superior  to  or  of  better 
value  for  food  purposes,  weight  for  weight,  than  those  handled 
in  the  earlier  years  of  your  business,  and,  if  so,  in  what  does 
such  superior  quality  mainly  consist ! 

Armour. — We  think  the  quality  has  improved  ma- 
terially. 

Swift. — There  is  a  general  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  hogs  being  received  season  after  season, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  farmers  are  giving 
more  attention  to  breeding  and  fattening. 

Schwarzschild. — We  recognize  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  raising  of  hogs  the  last  two  years,  both 
in  quality  and  yield. 

Cudahy. — We  have  observed  no  particular  change. 

Morris. — Yes,  hogs  are  generally  bred  better  than 
in  former  years,  and  there  are  many  more  thorough- 
breds among  them. 

Sinclair. — Of  late  years  hogs  are  better  finished 
than  formerly,  but  have  a  tendency  to  become  too 
fat. 

Is  there  any  special  or  growing  demand  for  a  class  of  lean  or 
so-called  "bacon"  hogs,  and,  if  so,  of  what  breeds,  weights 
and  characters  are  those  which  you  regard  as  most  desirable '. 

Armour. — At  present  there  is  no  special  demand 
for  that  class  of  hogs. 

Swift. — There  is  a  growing  demand.  The  York- 
shire or  Chester  White  breeds  are  preferable,  if 
marketed  at  175  pounds.  They  do  not  take  on  fat  as 
fast  as  the  Berkshire,  Poland  China  or  other  breeds. 

Cudahy. — Yes,  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
"  bacon  "  hogs. 

Morris. — There  is  always  a  demand  for  "bacon" 


hogs,  and  those  of  a  good  quality,  weighing  160  to 
180  pounds,  and  lean,  are  desirable  for  that  purpose. 

Hammond. — No  special  demand. 

Sinclair. — There  is  a  growing  demand  for  lean 
meats.  The  Tamworth  is  a  good  variety  for  that 
purpose. 

Are  there  enough  of  such  hogs  found  in  the  markets  to  sug- 
gest that  any  considerable  number  of  breeders  or  feeders  are 
making  a  specialty  of  their  production,  and,  if  so,  where  is 
such  stock  mainly  from? 

Armour. — The  past  season  there  were  altogether 
too  many  lean  hogs  on  the  market,  mostly  from 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Swift. — There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
hogs  received  in  this  market  to  indicate  that  any 
great  number  of  feeders  are  making  a  specialty  of 
their  production. 

Schwarzschild. — There  are  times  when  receipts 
do  not  supply  the  demand.  We  think  the  consump- 
tion of  bacon  will  increase  in  the  near  future,  and 
look  for  the  bacon  hog  to  bring  a  premium  over 
heavier  sorts. 


FORESTRY. 


Helps  Toward  Forest  Preservation. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  is- 
sued Circular  No.  21,  Division  of  Forestry,  entitled 
"Practical  Assistance  to  Farmers,  Lumbermen  and 
Others  in  Handling  Forest  Lands."  It  was  prepared 
by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester. 

The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  call  attention  to 
a  plan  to  promote  and  increase  the  value  and  useful- 
ness of  forest  land  to  its  owner,  and  to  perpetuate 
and  improve  the  forest  upon  it. 

The  circular  states  that  the  forest  lands  of  the 
United  States  are  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  some  of  the  States  and  by  private 
owners,  among  whom  are  individual  men,  companies 
and  institutions. 

The  area  of  private  forest  lands  exceeds  the  area 
of  those  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
combined,  and  their  preservation  in  productive  con- 
dition is  of  vast  importance  to  the  nation.  These 
lands  are  held  for  the  returns  that  they  yield,  and  as 
a  rule,  the  treatment  they  receive  is  calculated  to 
destroy  rather  than  sustain  or  increase  their  value. 

As  it  pays  better  to  protect  a  forest  in  harvesting 
the  timber  crop  than  to  destroy  it,  the  Division  of 
Forestry  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  series  of  prac- 
tical examples  of  improved  treatment  of  private  for- 
est lands,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  owner  and  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  forest  shall  have 
equal  weight.  The  object  is  to  show  that  improved 
methods  of  handling  timber  lands  are  best  for  the 
owner  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  by  assisting  a  few 
owners  to  make  trial  of  them  and  then  publishing 
the  methods  and  results  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

So  far  as  its  appropriation  will  permit,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  will  lend  its  aid  to  owners  of  both 
small  and  large  areas,  on  receipt  of  applications 
stating  the  situation,  area  and  character  of  the  for- 
ests for  which  working  plans  are  desired. 

Tracts  of  any  size,  from  five  acres  up,  are  eligible. 
Owners  of  small  tracts  will  receive  assistance  with- 
out cost,  but  owners  of  large  tracts,  which  may  pre- 
sent more  difficult  questions,  will  be  required  to  share 
in  the  expense  of  solving  them.  The  circular  con- 
tains specimen  agreements  giving  the  terms  on 
which  the  owners  of  both  small  and  large  tracts  may 
co-operate  with  the  Division. 


Carbon  Bisulphide  for  Crown  Borers. 


To  the  Editor: — A  statement  in  the  Press  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  needs  cor- 
recting. I  applied  nearly  four  cans  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  to  twenty  acres  of  prune  trees.  A  can  holds 
about  four  and  a  half  gallons.  There  was  about  a 
gallon  of  the  liquid  left,  so  I  calculate  that  I  applied 
seventeen  gallons  to  about  2100  trees. 

We  calculate  that  two  common  tablespoonfuls 
make  a  dose  for  a  tree  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  I 
applied  the  liquid  last  month.  Most  of  the  trees  are 
on  peach  root ;  a  few  hundred  on  heavy  land  are  on 
Myrobolan  root,  and  a  few  young  trees  on  sandy  soil 
are  on  almond  root. 

I  applied  the  same  quantity  last  fall,  and  do  not 
discover  that  the  trees  have  been  injured  by  the 
carbon.  Some  of  the  trees  are  eight  years  old  and 
some  are  younger.  Some  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  some 
adobe  and  some  a  black  gravelly  loam. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  most  of  the  time.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  sprinkle  one  morning  after  some  of 
the  trees  had  been  treated.  About  half  of  the  trees 
had  been  gone  over  with  the  knife  and  the  borers 
extracted. 

None  of  the  carbon  was  applied  to  the  tree.  I 
used  a  machine  oiler,  smoothed  the  ground,  squirted 
the  liquid  around  the  tree,  a  half  inch  or  an  inch 
from  the  tree,  and  then  covered  with  four  inches  or 
so  of  fine,  dry  dirt.  I  have  since  removed  the  dirt 
which  I  piled  around  the  tree. 

I  find  the  borers  dead,  except  in  a  few  burrows, 
which  were  filled  with  gum  or  thick  sap  mixed  with 
fine  wood  like  sawdust.  I  suppose  the  fumes  could 
not  penetrate  that  substance.     G.  W.  Worth  ex. 

Willow  Glen,  Nov.  4,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Olive  Crop  Sale  — Oroville  Register,  Nov.  4 : 
E.  W.  Fogg  sold  his  entire  crop  of  olives  on 
the  tree  for  $90  per  ton,  the  purchaser  to 
gather  them  at  his  own  expense.  There  will 
be  about  thirty  tons,  and  the  trees  are  not 
bearing  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Oranges  Ripening.  —  Register,  Nov.  4 : 
Oranges  are  beginning  to  take  on  a  most 
beautiful  color  and  will  soon  be  in  a  condition 
for  shipment.  A  number  of  boxes  will  be  gath- 
ered the  coming  week  and  shipped  to  different 
points  where  they  have  been  called  for.  The 
crop  will  exceed  300  cars. 

Good  Profit  in  Grapes. — Register,  Nov.  4: 
James  Leggett  shipped  twenty  carloads  of 
grapes  this  season,  most  of  them  going  to  New 
York,  for  which  he  got  an  average  of  $500  per 
car.  Of  this  about  f300  a  car  was  profit,  or, 
rather,  above  the  expense  of  picking,  boxing 
and  putting  in  the  car.  He  has  a  new  field  of 
forty  acres  just  coming  into  bearing,  which 
will  largely  increase  the  amount  of  his  ship- 
ping next  year. 

Fresno. 

Sugar  Beet  Experiments. — Fresno  Republi- 
can, Nov.  4 :  A  company  has  been  formed  at 
Clovis,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine 
the  adaptability  of  the  land  in  that  vicinity 
to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and,  if  the  ex- 
periment should  prove  successful,  to  engage 
in  that  industry.  J.  W.  Cate,  Sr.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  association  and 
Charles  Teague  secretary.  The  board  of 
board  of  directors  consists  of  J,  W.  Cate,  B. 
H.  Green,  George  Cate,  H.  B.  Bissell,  T.  B. 
Sage  rnd  Mr.  South. 

Packing  Houses  Ordered  Closed. — Repub- 
lican, Nov.  4  :  The  directsrs  of  the  California 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  yesterday  fore- 
noon decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
close  a  number  of  packing  houses,  which  have 
packed  their  share  of  the  entire  raisin  crop. 
This  action  was  taken  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected for  the  reason  that  this  year's  crop 
will  fall  below  expectations.  The  packing 
houses  affected  are :  Griffin  &  Skelley,  W.  S. 
Hoyt  &  Co.  of  Selma,  John  P.  Clark  of  Kings- 
burg,  B.  F.  Brook  &  Co.  of  Selma,  Armstrong 
Fruit  Co.  of  Fowler  and  L.  A.  Hobbs  &  Co.  of 
this  city. 

Raisin  Association.  —  Fresno  Democrat, 
Oct.  27:  Up  to  last  Saturday  night  the  total 
receipts  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  were  $  1,105,284. 04.  There  had 
had  been  up  to  that  date  #809,596  92  distrib- 
uted among  the  growers.  There  was  cash  on 
hand  to  the  amount  of  $295,691.72.  Cash  is 
being  distributed  among  the  growers  at  the 
rate  of  from  $40,000  to  #60,000  a  day.  Shortly 
there  will  be  another  dividend  of  %  cent  a 
pound  on  three-crown  and  1  cent  a  pound  on 
four-crown. 

Large  Wine  Output. — Republican,  Nov.  4: 
The  output  of  wines  in  Fresno  county  this 
year  will  be  larger  than  ever  before.  All  the 
wineries  have  been  running  their  fullest 
capacity  during  the  season  and  many  of  them 
will  continue  in  full  blast  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  unusually  large  output  of  wine  is 
due  in  part  to  the  shortage  in  the  raisin  crop. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  raisins  spoiled  by  the 
recent  rain  has  been  sent  to  the  wineries  to 
be  turned  into  wine  or  brandy.  Besides,  a 
number  of  vineyardists,  expecting  poor  dry- 
ing weather,  did  not  attempt  to  convert  their 
grapes  into  raisins.  The  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  does  not  encourage  curing  the 
second  crop  and  much  of  this  has  been  used 
for  wine  that  in  former  years  was  turned  into 
raisins.  Besides,  the  second  crop  has  been 
unusually  heavy  this  year.  The  Calwa  win- 
ery has  already  handled  10,000  tons  of  green 
grapes.  This  beats  the  world's  record  by 
something  over  2000  tons.  It  has  been  run- 
ning for  only  sixty  days,  but  has  already 
turned  out  1,750,000  gallons  of  wine  and  60,000 
gallons  of  brandy.  Before  the  close  of  the 
season  it  expects  to  crush  5000  tons  more  of 
green  grapes,  making  750,000  gallons  more  of 
'  wine.  The  other  wineries  of  the  county  are 
also  running  to  their  highest  capacity.  Many 
of  them  have  put  in  new  machinery  to  enable 
them  to  handle  the  increased  tonnage. 

Humboldt. 

Dairy  Exports  Increasing.— Eureka  Stand- 
ard, Nov.  5 :  The  exports  of  county  produce 
for  the  month  of  October  show  a  remarkable 
increase  over  those  for  last  October  in  dairy 
products.  Among  the  items  are  464,855  pounds 
of  butter,  546  cases  of  condensed  milk,  27  of 
cream,  89,800  pounds  of  wool.  As  compared 
with  the  list  for  last  month  the  shipments  for 
October  show  an  increase  of  65,785  pounds  of 
butter  and  44,200  pounds  of  wool. 

Kings. 

Cannery  Closed. — Hanford  Journal,  Nov.  3: 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptcdy  and  Poiltivi  Curt 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hones 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
'  Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  91.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dnimrists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
tor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


The  fruit  canning  season  has  closed  and  Man- 
ager Bush  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
statement.  Complete  pack  for  season :  Apri- 
cots, 12,800  cases;  grapes,  3200;  nectarines, 
100;  peaches,  clings  4000,  free  9900;  Bartlett 
pears,  12,000;  total  canned,  42,000  cases.  Tons 
of  all  fruits  canned,  1150.  Expended  for  fruit, 
$27,625.  Amount  paid  out  for  labor,  $16,485. 
The  greatest  number  of  names  on  one  payroll 
was  558.  Number  of  days  run  on  canning 
fruit,  56.  The  women  employed  averaged  $1 
to  $1.25  per  day,  and  the  men  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Log  Angeles. 

Citrus  Union  Incorporated.  —  Pomona 
Progress,  Nov.  3:  The  Claremont  Citrus  Union 
has  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000,  the  amount  actually  subscribed  being 
$2135.  The  directors  are :  J.  R.  Moles,  George 
F.  Ferris,  Henry  H.  Miller  and  G.  F.  Cromer. 

First  Florida  Oranges.— Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press, Oct;  31 :  The  first  Florida  oranges  of 
the  season  to  reach  New  York  about  ten  days 
ago  were  reported  to  be  green  and  poor.  They 
sold  for  #3.50  per  box.  It  is  stated  that  by 
Thanksgiving  they  will  be  good.  The  crop  is 
small  and  is  still  dropping  from  the  trees, 
daily  reducing  the  amount  to  come  to  market. 

Napa. 

Wine  Making.— Napa  Register,  Nov.  4  :  The 
Migliavacca  Wine  Co.  have  finished  crushing 
grapes  for  this  season.  The  quantity  handled 
was  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  At  the  California  Wine  Association 
(Carpy's)  cellar  work  will  be  completed  in  a 
few  days.  F.  Borreo  has  made  10,000  gallons 
at  his  Bay  View  Vineyard.  It  is  thought 
that  the  yield  will  fall  one-third  short  of  that 
of  last  year  and  that  the  entire  product  in 
the  State  will  be  about  18,000,000  gallons. 

Orange. 

"Society  Orchard."— Santa  Ana  Herald: 
L.  E.  Strack,  superintendent  of  the  Children's 
Home  Society  for  the  San  Bernardino  dis- 
trict, is  here  gathering  the  crop  off  the 
'•  society  orchard."  This  orchard  is  the  prod- 
uct of  one  tree  donated  by  each  grower,  and 
is  equal  to  five  acres,  from  which  the  society 
expects  to  receive  about  three  tons.  Mr. 
Strack  has  arranged  with  a  New  York  com- 
mission man  to  handle  the  walnuts  without 
charge,  and  hopes  to  have  the  freight  donated 
also  and  the  walnuts  auctioned  off  in  small 
quantities  in  New  York  City.  In  Riverside 
county  the  society  has  an  orchard  on  the  same 
plan.  Since  its  organization  in  1883  over 
10,000  children  have  been  placed  in  good  homes 
by  the  Children's  Home  Societies  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  perhaps  no  work  is  more 
hopeful  of  practical  results. 

Cannery  Closed. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Nov. 
3:  Operations  at  the  cannery  are  practically 
ceased  for  the  season.  All  the  stock  has  been 
sold.  The  number  of  cans  of  fruit  put  up  dur- 
ing the  season  is  204,000  2%-pound  cans  equal- 
ing 25,000  gallons  of  fruit,  comprising  apri- 
cots, peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  tomatoes  the  run  on  that 
vegetable  was  small.  The  quality  of  the 
tomatoes  grown  in  this  neighborhood  are  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  seen.  The  cannery 
began  operations  June  22,  and  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  of  upwards  of  four  months. 

Cane  Syrup  Factory.  — 1  Anaheim  Plain 
Dealer:  John  T.  Anderson  has  closed  up  his 
cane-syrup  factory  for  the  season.  Io  is 
located  east  of  Westminster.  The  power 
equipment  consists  of  a  ten-horse  engine  and 
a  20  H.  P.  boiler.  North  of  the  engine-room 
is  the  cane  mill,  where  the  juice  Is  crushed 
from  the  stalk.  The  latter  is  utilized  for 
fuel.  The  juice  is  carried  by  gravity  through 
a  pipe  system  to  the  receiving  vat.  From 
the  receiving  vat,  where  it  is  tested,  it  passes 
into  the  first  of  a  series  of  tanks  and  is 
brought  to  a  boil,  skimmed,  and  then  passed 
on  from  tank  to  tank  until  it  comes  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  a  finished  article. 
Steam-coil  pipes  are  arranged  in  the  bottom 
of  each  tank,  and  by  their  use  Mr.  Anderson 
is  enable  to  handle  the  sugar-cane  product 
with  ease  and  thoroughness  from  the  moment 
it  enters  his  hands  for  treatment.  Its  out- 
put for  the  season  amounts  to  1200  gallons. 
The  cane  averaged  about  18  per  cent.  Some 
went  as  high  as  24.  Lack  of  attention  is  the 
only  drawback  to  making  the  production  of 
cane  syrup  a  valuable  and  extensive  industry 
in  the  Westminster  district. 

Deciduous  Association  Handling  Wal- 
nuts.— Anaheim  G'azette,  Nov.  3:  The  Decid- 
uous Fruit  Association  of  Anaheim  have 
agreed  to  take  into  the  association  new  mem- 
bers who  have  good  walnuts,  and  George  A. 
Hunter  has  been  selected  to  pass  upon  the 
quality  of  all  walnuts  offered. 

Walnut  Separator.  —  Anaheim  Gazette, 
Nov.  3:  J.  B.  Neff  and  Geo.  H.  Hunter  have 
been  experimenting  with  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  empty  walnuts  from 
the  full  ones.  A  machine  in  the  packing  house 
is  now  successfully  turning  out  finely  selected 
walnuts  at  the  rate  of  two  carloads  a  day. 
The  machinery  consists  of  a  4-foot  blast  fan, 
20  inches  wide,  which  is  propelled  by  a  3  H. 
P.  gasoline  engine.  The  fan  revolves  very 
rapidly,  and  the  nuts  are  precipitated  into  a 
trough  leading  down  to  the  fan,  whence  the 
heavy  nuts  drop  into  the  bin,  while  the  light 
nuts  are  blown  into  a  receptacle  arranged  for 
them  further  on.  The  force  of  the  wind  is 
sufficient  to  blow  the  lighter  nuts  against  the 
sides  of  the  receptacle  made  for  them,  whence 
they  fall  back  into  their  bin  and  are  shoveled 
out,  to  be  placed  in  trays  for  the  sulphuring 
process. 

Combination  Walnut  Grader.— Fullerton 
Tribune:  The  walnut  crop  of  this  section  is 
now  beginning  to  move  rapidly.  During  the 
week  the  Fullerton  association  sent  out  three 
carloads  and  the  Golden  Belt  Fruit  Company 
shipped  out  about  the  same  number  of  cars. 
There  are  ten  employes  in  the  association's 
house,  and  the  Golden  Belt  Company  has 
eleven  hands  in  its  packing  house  grading  and 
sacking  nuts.  The  association  has  bought  an- 


other grader,  made  by  George  Case,  and  will 
use  both  machines  in  a  few  days,  as  nuts  are 
now  coming  in  rapidly.  The  Golden  Belt  Com- 
pany is  trying  a  combination  machine,  which 
bleaches,  washes  and  grades  simultaneously, 
doing  away  with  sulphuring  entirely.  It  is 
said  it  will  turn  out  twenty  tons  of  walnuts 
daily,  and  if  the  machine  does  the  work  its 
makers  claim  it  will  do  the  company  will 
buy  it. 

Riverside. 

Orange  Crop  Backward.— Riverside  Enter- 
prise: "The  crop  is  not  near  as  far  advanced 
this  season  as  it  was  last,  and  the  shipper  who 
sends  out  this  year's  fruit  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing market  will  have  to  send  out  a  very  green 
lot  of  stuff,"  is  the  way  one  prominent  orange 
grower  expressed  himself.  "Last  season  the 
fruit  was  somewhat  colored  by  Thanksgiving, 
even  if  it  was  unripe  and  sour,  but  there  will 
not  be  coloring  enough  this  year  to  tell 
whether  the  fruit  is  orange  or  something 
else.''  The  remarks  above  quoted  seem  to  be 
well  founded,  for  an  investigation  of  the  or- 
chards at  the  present  time  shows  no  sign  of 
the  fruit  coloring. 

Alfalfa  Crop.  —  Enterprise:  The  alfalfa 
growers  of  this  valley  have  gathered  many 
dollars  this  season.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
1000  acres  are  out  to  alfalfa  in  the  valley,  and 
these  have  yielded  an  average  of  7%  tons  of 
hay  for  the  season.  Many  fields  did  far  better 
than  this,  but  the  figure  given  is  a  conserva- 
tive average  estimate.  This  would  give  a 
total  output  of  7500  tons,  which,  at  $10  a  ton, 
gives  the  growers  $75,000.  This  is  a  low  esti- 
mate, as  much  of  the  hay  has  been  sold  for  $12 
a  ton  and  some  even  at  a  higher  figure.  The 
crop  this  season  has  been  about  as  good  as  has 
been  grown  here  in  many  years.  The  average 
cost  of  water  for  irrigating  the  fields  was  $8 
an  acre  for  the  season. 

Perennial  OrangeShipments. — Enterprise : 
The  past  season  has  been  a  departure  in  the 
matter  of  orange  shipments.  Heretofore  ship- 
ments usually  began  in  December  and  were 
concluded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
June.  The  shipping  of  the  last  crop  began  in 
November  and  it  is  going  on  yet.  There  has 
been  hardly  a  day  in  the  past  year  that  or- 
anges have  not  been  sent  to  market  from  this 
city.  Several  packing  companies  have  small 
crews  of  pickers  and  packers  at  work  right 
along  filling  orders  for  oranges.  The  orange 
shipping  season,  instead  of  being  five  months 
long,  as  was  usually  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
is  becoming  an  all-year-round  affair.  In  fact, 
there  will  be  last  year's  fruit  ready  to  ship 
after  the  new  fruit  is  being  packed,  for  sev- 
eral growers  have  saved  up  some  of  their  late 
fruit  to  send  East  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Sacramento. 

Eastern  Running  Horses  Arrive. —  Bee, 
Nov.  3:  W.  B.  Jennings,  a  prominent  turf- 
man, has  arrived  from  New  York  with  his 
string  of  running  horses.  They  were  taken 
from  the  cars  at  Ben  Ali  station  and  will  be 
given  a  rest  at  the  Rancho  Del  Paso  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  they  will  be  raced  at 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  during  the  winter 
meeting. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Sugar  Making  Season  Closed.— 
Chino  Champion,  Nov.  4:  The  last  load  of 
beets  from  the  Chino  ranch  was  delivered  at 
the  sugar  factory  on  Wednesday  morning, 
and  about  3  a.  m.  a  prolonged  whistle  an- 
nounced that  the  last  beet  of  the  crop  had 
been  sliced  and  the  gradual  closing  down  of 
the  works  had  commenced.  The  factory  has 
sliced  during  this  campaign  47,302  tons  net,  of 
which  20,334  tons  were  harvested  on  the 
Chino  ranch.  Of  the  remainder,  about  21,000 
tons  came  from  Ventura  county,  and  about 
6000  tons  from  Anaheim  and  Florence. 

Fertilizing  Experiments.  —  Chino  Cham- 
pion, Nov.  4:  The  agricultural  department  of 
the  Chino  Beet  Sugar  Company,  under 
Messrs.  Hache  and  Ruopp,  continues  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers,  and  Mr.  Hache  tells 
us  that  next  year  he  proposes  to  try  a  new 
plan  with  commercial  fertilizers.  He  will  dis- 
solve the  fertilizer  (mostly  nitrate  of  soda)  in 
water  and  apply  it  in  the  liquid  form.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  when  the  dry  fertilizer  is 
used  in  dry  soil  it  is  not  dissolved  and  is  not 
available  for  the  roots  of  the  beets.  Last 
year  beets  growing  side  by  side,  some  with 
fertilizer  and  some  without,  had  no  rain  until 
a  few  days  before  they  were  harvested.  Then 
on  being  harvested  it  was  found  that  the  fer- 
tilized beets  had  taken  on  such  a  vigorous 
new  growth  and  had  sent  out  so  many  fibrous 
roots  holding  the  dirt  that  the  tare  was  twice 
that  of  the  beets  without  fertilizer.  This 
due  to  the  rain  dissolving  and  making  avail- 
able the  fertilizer  which  had  lain  there  dry 
all  summer.  Mr.  Hache  argues  that  this 
should  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
soluble  and  available  to  the  beets  while  they 
are  growing  in  the  first  part  of  the  summer. 
Experiments  will  be  continued  until  definite 
data  can  be  formulated  for  guidance  in  fertil- 
izing. Mr.  Oxnard  advises  rotation  of  crops 
and  giving  the  land  a  rest  from  continuous 
beet  cropping.  The  sugar  company's  own 
land  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

San  Diego. 

Horticultural  Society. — Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press, Oct.  28:  The  San  Diego  Horticultural 
Society  held  an  interesting  business  meeting 
at  Pacific  Beach,  during  which  officers  -  were 
elected  as  follows:  F.  W.  Barnes,  president; 
Herman  Copeland,  vice-president;  R.  H. 
Young,  secretary;  Benjamin  Lake,  treasurer; 
directors,  in  addition  to  the  above,  G.  B.  Hall 
and  Sterling  Honeycutt. 

Filbert  Nuts.— Union,  Nov.  3:  Filbert  nuts 
succeed  admirably  in  the  higher  elevations  of 
California;  where  the  apple  does  well,  also  is 
the  home  of  tne  filbert.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties of  filberts  that  are  especially  adapted  to 
California  soil  and  climate.  Among  such  we 
may  mention  Fertile  de  Coutrad,  one  of  the 
very  best;  Du  Chilly,  Kentish,  Cob  and  Large 
White.    Filberts  really  require  a  na'taxally 


moist  soil.  The  culture  of  filberts  is  little 
understood  ;  they  should  invariably  be  trained 
in  tree  form,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclinations  by  growing  in  a 
dense,  bushy  form ;  they  should  be  branched 
at  3  and  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Be  sure  to 
dig  up  all  suckers  as  fast  as  they  show  them- 
selves above  ground.  The  filbert  pays  very 
well ;  there  is  always  a  big  demand  for  the 
nuts,  and  at  a  good  paying  price. 

Good  Citrus  Crop.— National  City  Record, 
Oct.  27 :  Packing  houses  are  now  fairly  started 
on  this  season's  packing.  Lemons  are  coming 
in  freely  and  are  of  a  uniform  good  quality. 
The  orange  crop  promises  to  be  larger  than 
last  year.  The  fruit,  however,  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance throughout  this  section  and  but  very 
few  trees  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the 
drouth.  Trees  are  not  loaded  as  heavily  as 
they  were  last  year,  and  were  it  not  for  that 
fact  no  one  could  tell  in  most  orchards  that  the 
past  season  was  such  a  dry  one.  The  lemon 
crop  will  also  be  much  larger  this  season  than 
the  last,  as  hundreds  of  trees  will  come  into 
bearing  and  will  more  than  make  up  for  any 
expected  shortage.  Although  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  estimated  by  conservative  or- 
chardists  that  at  least  300  carloads  of  oranges 
and  lemons  will  be  shipped  from  National 
this  season,  this  including  Chula  Vista  and  all 
other  points  in  this  vicinity. 

San  Joaqnin. 

Big  Pump.— Stockton  Mail,  Nov.  2:  A  large 
centrifugal  pump,  with  a  capacity  of  40,000 
gallons  a  minute,  has  arrived  for  the  drain- 
ing of  Victoria  island.  One  large  pump  with 
a  capacity  of  80,000  gallons  a  minute  has  been 
at  work  on  one  end  of  the  island  for  some 
time,  and  the  one  recently  purchased  will  be 
put  to  work  on  the  opposite  side  at  once.  The 
motive  power  for  the  present  will  be  steam 
from  a  large  traction  engine  boiler.  That 
arrangement,  however,  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary, the  idea  being  to  get  the  land  drained 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  plowing  may  be 
commenced  at  once.  There  are  8000  acres  in 
the  island  and  the  soil  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality. 

Santa  Clara. 
Grape  Crop. — Tree  and  Vine,  Nov.  5:  Here 
in  Santa  Clara  valley  there  are  many  grapes 
yet  to  pick.  Sugar  did  not  develop  early  in 
them,  but  they  are  getting  up  to  the  point 
now — in  fact,  we  are  informed  that  in  some  of 
the  foothill  vineyards  the  grapes  test  as  high 
as  25  and  26  per  cent,  and  require  some  care- 
ful blending  to  get  them  just  right.  We  hear 
of  none  that  are  yielding  the  usual  amount  of 
wine  per  ton,  which  is  about  150  gallons,  but 
this  year  from  90  to  120  only.  Wine  grapes 
have  been  quoted  as  high  as  $25  per  ton  in 
San  Francisco,  and,  the  papers  say,  are  fast 
petering  out.  Some  were  hunting  around  the 
valley  for  a  few  to  make  out,  and  $15  was 
offered  and  in  some  cases  refused  for  grapes 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  San  Jose.  The  usual 
price  paid  here  has  been  only  from  $12  to  $13. 

Tnlare. 

Shipping  Lemons. — Visalia  Times,  Nov.  3: 
Nine  carloads  of  lemons  have  already  been 
shipped  out  from  Lemon  Cove.  It  will  take 
another  month  to  gather  the  crop,  as  the  fruit 
is  picked  as  it  ripens  and  all  groves  are  not 
ripening  at  the  same  time.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  was  never  better. 

Ventura. 

Walnut  Pests.  —  Santa  Paula  Chronicle: 
The  walnut  trees  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
covered  with  "honey  dew"  and  small  insects, 
and  often  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
the  character  of  the  unwelcome  visitants  the 
condition  of  the  trees  has  become  alarming. 
Mr.  Todd  shipped  some  sample  walnut  leaves 
to  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  at  Claremont  for  examina- 
tion. Following  is  his  reply :  "The  plant  lice 
are  what  injured  Mr.  Todd's  trees.  They  also 
secreted  the  honev  dew  which  attracted  the 
fungus.  The  plant  lice  have  so  many  parasitic 
and  predaceous  enemies  that  they  rarely  do 
any  harm  before  they  are  all  destroyed.  Dry 
years  are  very  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  so  this  season  may  have  been  an 
exception.  Kerosene  emulsion,  well  made  and 
thoroughly  applied,  is  a  sure  remedy  against 
all  plant  lice  that  work  on  plants  above  the 
ground,  and,  diluted  1  to  12,  never  harms  the 
plants." 

OREGON. 

Feed  Short.— Fossil  Journal :  Never  before 
was  grass  so  scarce  on  the  Gilliam  county 
range  as  now.  Even  in  pastures  where  the 
old  bunchgrass  is  abundant  the  grass  is  so 
devoid  of  nutriment  from  long  -  continued 
drought  that  stock  are  losing  flesh  on  it. 
Several  sheepmen  have  commenced  feeding 
hay  already  and  wise  sheepmen  and  cattle- 
men are  reducing  their  flocks,  while  the  price 
is  good. 

ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

fain-Killed 

THERE  IS  NO  KINO  OF  PAIN  OR  < 
ACHE,   INTERNAL  OR   EXTERNAL,  • 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 
>"VDEWEY,STR0NG  &C0.yff* 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


I  Wouldn't  Be  Cross. 


I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear;  it's  never  worth 
while, 

Disarm  the  vexation  by  wearing  a  smile. 
Let  hap  a  disaster,  a  trouble,  a  loss, 
Just  meet  the  thing  boldly,  and  never  be 
cross. 

I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear,  with  people  at  home, 
They  love  you  so  fondly;  whatever  may  come, 
You" may  count  on  the  kinsfolk  around  you  to 
stand, 

O,  loyally  true  in  a  brotherly  band  ! 

So,  since  the  fine  gold  far  excelleth  the  dross, 

I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear;  1  wouldn't  be  cross. 

1  wouldn't  be  cross  with  a  stranger— ah !  no. 
To  the  pilgrims  we  meet  on  the  life-path  we 
owe 

This  kindness:  to  give  them  good  cheer  as 
thev  pass, 

To  clear  out  the  flint-stones  and  plant  the  soft 
grass. 

No,  dear,  with  a  stranger,  in  trial  or  loss, 
I  perchance  might  be  silent;  I  wouldn't  be 
cross. 

No  bitterness  sweetens;  no  sharpness  may 
heal 

The  wound  which  the  soul  is  too  proud  to  re- 
veal. 

No  envy  hath  peace;  by  a  fret  and  a  Jar 
The  beautiful  work  of  our  hands  we  may  mar. 
Let  happen  what  may,  dear,  of  trouble  and 
loss, 

I  wouldn't  be  cross,  love;  I  wouldn't  be  cross. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


The  Guilty  Man. 


She  had  nerved  herself  to  meet  her 
father.  She  glanced  in  the  mirror  and 
saw  how  pale  she  was.  Her  father 
would  be  pale,  too,  but  how  different 
his  pallor  from  her  own — his  pallor  like 
none  other  in  the  world. 

A  shiver  passed  over  her.  Did  she 
love  her  father  ?  But  anger  went  out 
to  bim,  not  her  love.  Her  love  was  for 
Jack,  and  he  couid  never  be  anything 
to  her.  Last  night  she  had  written  to 
Jack  and  told  him  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  would  separate  them  forever. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  thief ! 

What  uselessness  it  had  been  for  her 
mother  to  move  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  old  home  !  It  had  been  done  for  the 
husband,  not  for  the  daughter.  For 
the  daughter  there  had  been  a  half 
year's  residence  in  the  new  place,  and 
a  learning  to  love  a  man  whom  she  had 
last  night  declined  to  marry.  Her 
father  had  wrought  this  unhappiness  as 
he  had  wrought  so  much  more. 

What  grief  had  her  father  not 
wrought  ?  The  day  he  went  to  prison 
for  the  defalcation  in  the  bank  where 
he  had  been  cashier  and  her  mother's 
father's  manager,  had  not  her  mother's 
father  fallen  dead  ?  The  world  had 
said  the  old  banker  could  not  stand  the 
disgrace.  And  what  more  ?  Had  not 
her  mother's  mother,  always  an  invalid, 
been  stricken  by  her  husband's  death, 
and  never  been  told  of  her  son-in-law's 
crime  ?  There  had  been  a  mass  of  de- 
ception, the  poor,  feeble  woman  being 
led  to  believe  that  her  daughter's  hus- 
band, whom  she  loved  as  a  son,  had 
gone  away  on  business,  and  letters 
written  in  his  prison  cell  had  been  read 
to  her,  and  they  told  her  of  a  great 
prosperity  in  the  West  with  a  cheerful- 
ness that  was  appalling.  Yes,  the  girl 
almost  hated  her  father  as  she  thought 
over  the  events  of  the  past  four  years. 
And  yet  would  she  have  hated  him  save 
for  Jack  ? 

She  pressed  her  hands  fiercely  to  her 
eyes. 

Suddenly  she  started.  There  was  a 
step  on  the  stairs.  Her  mother  was 
bringing  her  father  up  to  her.  How 
should  she  meet  him  ?  Had  it  not  been 
for  Jack  she  knew  how  she  should  have 
met  him.  But  her  father  had  forced 
Jack  from  her. 

The  steps  ascending  the  stairs 
stopped.  There  was  a  cough  outside 
the  library  door.  She  knew  the  sharp 
little  cough.  She  used  to  fly  to  meet 
her  father  four  years  back  when  she 
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heard  that  little  cough  in  the  hall  in  the 
dear  old  home.  Now  she  did  not  move 
from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 

She  heard  a  voice  outside  the  door — 
her  mother  urging  her  father  to  enter 
the  room.  Then  the  handle  of  the  door 
turned  and  her  mother  led  in  a  strangely 
aged  man. 

The  girl  arose.  Her  father  stood  be- 
fore her,  expectancy  written  on  his 
face.  She  went  slowly  to  him  and  held 
her  forehead  up  to  his  lips.  Her 
mother  looked  angrily  at  her,  but  she 
went  back  to  her  seat  and  caught  up 
some  sewing. 

"Annie,"  said  the  mother,  sharply, 
"  is  this  the  way  to  meet  your  father  ? 
Do  you  know  that  all  that  has  occurred 
has  been  more  to  me  than  to  any  one 
else  in  the  world  ?  And  yet  I  forgive 
because  I  love.  And  you  who  have  a 
lover  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  lover,"  coldly  interrupted 
the  girl.  "  I  couldn't  deceive  him  any 
longer.  I  wrote  him  last  night.  I  told 
him  the  truth  and  that  I  would  not 
marry  him." 

"Ah!"  said  the  mother,  "now  I 
understand  !  "  She  turned  to  her  hus- 
band. "  Mark,  do  not  mind,  dear.  You 
have  me,  and  I  shall  never  fail  you. 
Have  I  ever  failed  you  ?  What  is  done 
is  done.  It  is  all  wiped  away.  It  is 
only  remembered  by  your  daughter, 
not  by  me,  and  you  are  as  much  to  me 
after  all  the  mistakes  and  sufferings  as 
the  day  when  I  stood  by  your  side  and 
vowed  to  be  a  loving  and  true  wife  till 
God  should  part  us  in  death.  We  al- 
ways spoke  of  you,  mother  and  I." 

"Your  mother,"  his  dry  lips  said, 
"  where  is  she  ?  " 

His  wife  caught  his  hand. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  can  you  bear  a 
little  more  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her. 

"  Annie,"  she  said,  sternly,  "  get  me 
those  letters." 

The  girl  went  and  took  from  the  book- 
case a  packet,  which  she  brought  to 
her  mother. 

"  My  letters  to  your  mother,"  the 
man's  lips  seemed  to  say,  "and  un- 
opened." 

His  wife  fondled  his  hand. 

"  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago,"  she 
said.  "  I  could  not  tell  you  the  truth 
any  more  thaD  I  could  tell  her.  The 
truth  would  have  made  you  unhappier, 
and  I  wished  to  tell  you  myself.  She 
loved  you  as  she  loved  me.  One  morn- 
ing one  of  your  letters  came,  and  until 
I  could  read  it  to  her  she  asked  me  to 
let  her  hold  it.  An  hour  later  we  found 
her  with  the  letter  held  up  to  her  heart 
and  she  was  very  white  and  quiet. 
There  had  been  no  struggle  whatever, 
no  pain.  We  laid  her  beside  father, 
whom  she  never  ceased  grieving  for, 
and  who  had  given  her  every  comfort 
in  life,  even  when  I  am  sure  he  could 
hardly  afford  the  extravagances  or- 
dered by  her  physicians.  It  is  all 
over,  and  happily  over  for  both  of  them, 
dear,  and  you  were  always  kind  and 
good  to  them." 

A  low,  long  sigh  broke  from  the  man. 
Then  silence  fell,  the  sound  of  the  tram 
bells  in  the  street  came  distinctly  to 
them,  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  mantle  was  strangely  loud. 

There  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
Annie.  She  rose  and  came  and  kneeled 
beside  her  father's  chair. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  you  must  for- 
give me.  I  am  not  very  happy.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  hard,  but  I  can't  go 
back  from  my  reasoning.  You  have  not 
only  mother,  but  you  have  me  also.  I 
will  do  what  I  can.  I  am  sure  you 
know  that,  and  after  a  while  you  will 
not  miss  anything  in  me." 

"Go  back  to  your  seat,"  commanded 
her  mother.  "  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  broken  heart  ? 
Doesn't  your  father  accuse  himself  of 
more  than  you  accuse  him  of  ?  Who 
are  you,  with  your  paltry  love  troubles, 
to  come  to  him  in  a  time  like  this  ?  " 

"Hush,  Mary!"  said  her  husband. 
"Hush!" 

The  silence  fell  again. 

Annie  sat  alone.  She  was  apart 
from  everything.  There  was  no  love 
for  her  any  more.  Her  father  had  ex- 
piated his  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
In  her  heart  the  sin  that  had  been  his 
still  lived.  For  there  was  Jack,  and 
she  had  'given  him  up  because  of j  her 


father's  guilt.  There  was  a  narrowing 
of  the  radius.  No  matter  for  Jack  if 
her  father  were  only  an  innocent  man. 
Love  surely  created"  a  desire  for  purity, 
for,  since  she  had  learned  to  love  Jack, 
her  father's  sin  had  grown  and  grown 
upon  her,  and  before  that  the  sin  had 
been  tempered  by  her  pitying  love  and 
her  prayers  for  heaven's  forgiveness. 

The  daughter  of  a  thief !  Oh,  why 
had  she  met  Jack  ?  Why  had  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  care  for  him  ?  Why 
had  she  let  herself  feel  glad  when  she 
knew  that  he  loved  her  ?  Why  had  she 
greatly  desired  that  he  should  tell  her 
that  he  had  given  his  heart  to  her  and 
demanded  her  own  in  return  ? 

How  many  sadly  confused  questions 
did  she  put  to  herself  as  she  sat  there 
in  the  miserable  silence,  her  mother  and 
her  father  at  a  greater  distance  from 
her  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
while  she  vainly  tried  to  accuse  her 
heart  and  her  daughterly  affection  of 
transgressing,  even  though  Jack  called 
through  the  silence  that,  but  for  her 
father's  crime,  she  might  have  claimed 
woman's  perfect  happiness  on  earth. 

Her  mother  and  her  father  appar- 
ently failed  to  realize  how  much  she 
was  going  through.  It  was  only  her 
lack  of  response  to  their  love  that 
touched  them.  Her  adoration  of  a  man 
who  might  have  been  her  husband  was 
merely  a  foolishness  of  hers  and  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  her  duty  as  a  daughter — the 
daughter  of  a  thief  !  That  miserable 
word,  that  disgraceful  word,  would 
come  uppermost  to  her.  But  for  Jack 
would  this  have  been  so  ?  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  thief  ? 

There  came  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  it 
sounded  on  her  ear  like  thunder. 

Her  mother  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

"Mark,"  she  said  to  her  husband, 
"  it  is  cook.  She  wishes  to  speak  to 
me  about  dinner.  We  are  going  to 
have  all  the  things  you  used  to — all  the 
things  you  like.  Of  course,  the  ser- 
vants know  nothing,  dear.  You  have 
been  West,  you  know.  The  servants 
have  only  been  with  us  since  we  moved 
here.  Would  you  like  to  come  down 
stairs,  or  will  you  stay  here  in  the 
library?  " 

"I  will  stay  here,"  he  said,  in  his 
hushed  way;  "  here." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  his  wife.  "  I 
shan't  be  gone  long.  See,  here  is  all 
the  old  furniture,  all  your  books,  just 
as  you  used  to  like  them,  and  the  pic- 
tures." 

She  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  be- 
fore she  went  out  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

Annie  was  alone  with  her  father. 
She  beard  him  moving  carefully  around, 
taking  up  a  book,  only  to  lay  it  down 
again.  Before  the  last  picture  he  lin- 
gered, making  no  sound,  but  looking  at 
the  face  of  the  old  bank  manager  who 
had  fallen  dead  the  day  his  trusted 
cashier  and  his  only  daughter's  hus- 


band had  gone  to  serve  a  sentence  in 
prison.  Annie  could  not  see  him,  but 
she  knew  all  that  her  father  did.  Her 
back  was  toward  him,  as  she  leaned 
over  her  sewing,  and  her  heart  beat 
fast  when  he  turned  from  the  picture 
at  last  and  swiftly  crossed  the  carpet. 

When  his  band  was  laid  upon  her 
arm  she  almost  shrieked  aloud. 

"Annie!"  said  her  father's  voice. 
It  was  a  grim  voice  now,  no  quaver  or 
doubt  in  it,  and  it  forced  her  like  a 
command  she  dared  not  disobey. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  faced 
him. 

Despite  the  physical  changes  in  him 
she  saw  before  her  his  old  self — strong, 
not  unbrave,  not  disloyal,  not  a  crim- 
inal. 

"  You  have  given  up  your  lover,"  he 
went  on,  rapidly.    "You  have  given 
him  up  because  of  me.    Pay  attention 
to  me.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  had 
hoped  never  to  tell  a  living  soul  on 
j  earth.    And  I  must  speak  before  your 
i  mother  comes  back,  for  she  must  never 
I  know.    But  you  must  know,  and  the 
;  man  who  asked  you  to  be  his  wife,  and 
whom  you  refused  on  account  of  me. 
|  I  will  go  to  him  and  I  will  tell  him  as  I 
tell  you,  that  I  have  wrecked  no  life, 
that  I  have  not  wrecked  my  daughter's 
happiness.     Do  you  hear  me  ?   I  have 
not  interfered  with  your  right  to  be 
happy  with  the  man  you  love.    I  have 
been  adjudged   a  criminal.     I  have 
served  a  criminal's  sentence.    But  I 
am  an  innocent  man,  and  " — he  turned 
and  pointed  to  the  picture  of  his  wife's 
father — "  that  man  knew  it.    I  sacri- 
ficed not  your  mother,  not  you,  but  my 
own  standing  in  society  and  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  sake  of  my  wife's  father 
and  his  invalid  wife." 

She  gasped.  She  understood  him, 
and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  would  never  have  told  you,"  he 
went  on,  "  only  that  you  gave  up  your 
life's  happiness  because  of  my  disgrace. 
Your  forfeited  love  for  me  would  never 
have  brought  this  confession,  for  what 
I  did  was  done  to  save  an  old  man  and 
an  old  woman,  who  had  been  as  a 
mother  to  me.  If  nature  could  not 
make  your  love  surmount  my  shame, 
that  love  is  of  little  account.  Your 
mother's  father's  sin  made  me  a  pris- 
oner. It  was  he  who  took  the  money 
and  I  the  blame.  I  have  proofs  of  all 
this,  and  I  am  glad  I  never  destroyed 
them,  for  1  must  show  these  proofs  to 
the  daughter  whose  lack  of  love  makes 
my  word  of  no  account." 
"Father  !  " 

There  was  a  quality  in  her  cry  that 
told  him  more  than  many  words.  She 
sprang  to  his  arms,  her  heart  held 
closely  to  his.  He  was  innocent;  he 
was  innocent;  and  though  her  life's 
greatest  love  might  be  over  and  done, 
the  man  who  asked  her  to  marry  him 
had  not  loved  the  daughter  of  a 
thief. 

There  was  some  one  in  the  room, 
though  neither  of  them  heeded  till  the 


THE  MAN  WHO  LIVED. 

He  should  have  been  dead. 


But  he  wasn't,  because 


"  There's  nothing  succeeds  like  success." 
There  is  no  withstanding  the  living  argu- 
ment of  the  man  who  should  be  dead,  who 
isn't  dead,  but  who  would  be  dead,  but  for 
a  preserving  medicine.  That's  about  the 
way  it  seemed  to  strike  Editor  Lawrence, 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
was  afflicted  with  one  of  those  colds  that 
have,  thousands  of  times  over,  culminated 
in  consumption,  when  not  promptly  cured. 
In  this  condition  he  met  a  friend,  a  cou- 
sumptive,  whom  he  had  not  expected  to 
see  alive.  The  consumptive  friend  recom- 
mended Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
for  the  editor's  cold,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  "  helped  him  wonderfully."  It  helped 
the  editor  just  as  wonderfully,  giving 
"almost  instant  relief."  But  read  his 
letter :  (T  t 

"About  two  months  ago,!  ires  afflicted 
with  a  bad  cold,  and,  meeting  a  friend,  he 
advised  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
which,  he  claimed,  had  helped  him  won- 
derfully. As  he  was  a  consumptive,  whom 
I  had  not  expected  to  see  alive  for  several 
rears,  I  concluded  there  must  be  merit  in 
.his  preparation.  I  accordingly  bought  a 
couple  of  bottles,  one  of  which  I  keep  on 
my  desk  all  the  time.  This  is  certainly 
the  best  remedy  for  a  cold  I  ever  used.  It 
gives  almost  instant  relief,  and  the  J.  C. 
Ayer  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  posses- 
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sing  the  formula  for  such  a  very  valuable 
remedy."— W.  H.  Lawrence,  Editor,  The 
Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral handy,  on  the  desk,  in  the  office,  on 
the  shelf  or  in  the  closet  at  home,  and  you 
will  have  at  hand  a  remedy  that  is  capable 
at  any  time  of  saving  you  suffering,  money, 
and  even  life.  There  is  no  malady  so 
prolific  of  evil  results  as  a  neglected  cold. 
There  is  no  medicine  so  promptly  effective 
in  curing  a  cold  and  absolutely  eradicating 
its  effects,  as  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 
Every  traveller  should  carry  it  Every 
household  should  keep  it.  It  cures  every 
variety  of  cough,  and  all  forms  of  lung 
and  throat  trouble.  Asthma,  bronchitis, 
croup,  and  whooping  cough,  are  promptly 
cured  by  it,  and  it  has  in  many  cases  over- 
come pulmonary  diseases  in  aggravated 
forms,  when  all  other  remedies  failed  to 
help  and  physicians  gave  no  hope  of  cure. 
Those  who  for  convenience  have  wanted  a 
smaller  sized  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  can  now  obtain  it  of  their  dealer 
in  half  size  bottles,  at  half  price— 50  cents. 
Send  for  Dr.  Ayer's  Curebook,  and  rear1 
more  of  the  cures  effected  by  this  remedv. 
The  book  contains  100  pages,  and  is  sent 
free,  on  request,  by  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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girl's  name  was  spoken  by  the  new- 
comer. 

"Jack!"  she  cried  out,  and  clung 
the  closer  to  her  father.    "  Jack  !  " 

"  You  did  not  hear  me  knock,"  said 
he;  "  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  refuse  to 
obey  your  note.  You  love  me  as  I  love 
you,  and  you  will  be  my  wife.  And, 
coming  in  here,  I  have  heard  what  your 
father  said  to  you.  Your  father — will 
he  not  let  me  call  him  mine  ?  " 

Her  father's  head  was  raised,  and  he 
looked  deeply  into  the  young  man's 
eyes. 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  bustling 
voice  of  the  wife  coming  into  the 
library.  "  And  Jack  here  !  Mark,  my 
dear  !  Annie— Mark,  is  this  the  happy 
end  of  all  your  sadness  and  pain  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  "guilty  man,"  as 
he  placed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  into 
that  of  the  lover.  "  Yes." — Spare 
Moments. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Paris  Gown. 


The  Paris  gown,  that  bursts  full 
blown  on  the  eye  of  the  client,  is  not, 
as  the  public  believe,  a  creation  of  the 
great  dressmaker  himself,  nor  is  the 
great  dressmaker  responsible  for  the 
fashion.  The  model  gown  is  the  result 
of  an  almost  infinite  collaboration.  Up 
in  the  garrets  of  the  crisscross  streets, 
live  a  modest  class  of  artists  that  make 
projects.  They  get  their  inspiration 
from  old  portraits  at  the  Louvre,  at 
Versailles,  from  elegant  women  in  the 
driveways  of  the  Bois,  or  from  some 
hazard.  They  modify,  develop,  com- 
bine, following  a  drift  which  they  do 
not  control,  till  they  have  produced  a 
novel  idea  that  the  public  is  likely  to 
accept,  and  that  is  therefore  salable. 
Their  projects  are  fixed  in  sketches, 
and  they  are  known  as  marchands  de 
croquis.  Others  of  these  specialists 
make  up  their  projects  in  cloth,  and 
are  known  as  marchands  de  modeles. 
These  occupy  a  more  important  rank 
than  the  first,  since  the  models  form  a 
demonstration  that  the  ideas  can  be 
realized.  The  model  merchant  is  in 
relation  with  the  manufacturers,  who 
provide  her  with  the  new  materials 
they  have  imagined,  and  whose  inter- 
est it  is  to  have  their  "truck"  pre- 
sented to  the  great  dressmaking  houses 
and  so  launched  on  the  market. — Ada 
Cone,  in  Scribner's. 


Blanket  Collecting. 


Blanket  collecting  is  one  of  the  di- 
versions of  the  officers'  wives  who  fol- 
low their  husbands'  fortunes  to  west- 
ern forts.  In  New  Mexico,  among  the 
Navajos,  these  blankets  are  curious 
products.  The  designs  are  original 
with  each  worker  and  are  interesting 
imprints  of  individual  impressions. 
One  displayed  by  an  army  woman, 
lately  returned  from  a  considerable 
stay  at  a  fort  near  Santa  Fe,  has  black 
trains  of  cars  wandering  over  its  red 
ground.  The  Indian  who  make  it  evi- 
dently admired  the  sweep  of  a  railroad 
train  and  reproduced  it,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  blanket.  Another  in  the 
same  collection  has  a  queer  mixed  bor- 
der of  scrolls  and  figures  without  ap- 
parent relation  and  still  jumbled  to- 
gether in  a  sort  harmony.  This,  the 
present  owner  relates,  was  admired 
by  a  friend  of  hers,  and  in  consequence 
a  request  to  duplicate  it  was  made  of 
its  maker.  But  the  old  squaw  promptly 
refused.  A  pappoose  of  hers  had  died 
while  the  blanket  was  being  wrought, 
and  in  her  simple  reasoning  the  two 
facts  were  effect  and  cause.  The  pat- 
tern had  bewitched  the  baby,  and  no 
inducement  could  coax  a  repetition  of 
the  work. 


Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  the 
shallow  optimism  that  pictures  this 
world  as  sailing  over  summer  seas  to 
blessed  isles,  if  only  men  would  believe 
it  to  be  so.  Our  true  progress  does 
not  come  in  that  way,  states  Edward 
M.  Chapman.  It  is  rather  a  steadfast 
and  courageous  beating  up  against  tem- 
pestuous winds  and  rugged  seas,  now 
to  this  side  and  now  to  that  of  the 
straight  line  we  fain  would  follow; 
sometimes  losing  on  this  tack,  some- 
times only  holding  our  own  upon  the 
other,  but  gaining  on  the  whole;  not 


able  to  see  it  always,  except  as  day 
after  day  observation  of  our  relation  to 
the  steadfast  things  above  shows  it 
to  us. 

Fashion  Notes. 

The  baby  Persian  lamb  is  to  be  found 
as  an  effective  trimming  on  the  bod- 
ices of  many  gowns.  It  is  effective  in 
giving  character  to  a  gown  of  one  of 
the  pretty  shades  of  brown. 

Black  gowns  of  lovely  transparent 
or  semi-diaphanous  weaves  over  silk  or 
satin,  and  in  heavier  materials  for  day 
wear,  will  take  high  place  in  the  ranks 
of  fashion  for  the  two  seasons  before  us. 

Dressmakers  are  making  up  a  good 
many  fine  camel's  hair,  cheviot  and 
serge  skirts  in  black  to  be  worn  with 
soft  plaid  gingham  or  taffeta  waists  a 
little  later  in  the  season.  Just  now 
white  pique  and  serge  skirts  are  hav- 
ing their  day. 

The  lining  of  your  gown  this  season 
must  be  the  same  color  of  it,  or  of  the 
trimmings,  to  be  au  fait.  They  may 
be  of  a  shade  lighter  if  desired,  but 
there  must  be  no  contrasts.  These 
small  things  do  much  to  make  the  gen- 
eral elegance  of  the  gown. 

The  immense  variety  of  handker- 
chiefs shown  can  surely  accommodate 
the  needs  of  all.  In  the  hand-embroid- 
ered and  real  lace-trimmed  ones  are 
some  beautiful  designs.  The  centers 
are  of  sheer  lawn,  with  a  rich  lace  bor- 
der and  insertion.  The  embroidery 
runs  over  the  lace  in  random  designs, 
producing  exquisite  effects.  In  lawn 
handkerchiefs  some  are  seen  with  a 
quarter-inch  hem.  Those  that  are 
fancy  are  a  combination  of  lace  and 
embroidery,  the  embroidery  being 
finely  worked  in  the  corner,  and  the 
lace  running  toward  the  center  or 
across  the  corner.  Linen  handker- 
chiefs are  shown  with  embroidery, 
scalloped  edges,  lace-trimmed  and  hem- 
stitched. 

For  nature  has  left  every  man  capa- 
ble of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of 
shining  in  company;  and  there  are  a 
hundred  men  sufficiently  qualifed  for 
both,  who,  by  a  very  few  faults  that 
they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are 
not  so  much  as  tolerable. — Dean  Swift. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

How  to  Clean  Lamp  Wicks. 


The  first  object  to  be  attained  in 
securing  a  good  light  from  a  coal  oil 
lamp  is  to  get  a  free  flow  of  oil.  The 
wick  therefore  must  be  clean,  and  the 
housekeeper  will  save  herself  much 
annoyance  by  taking  proper  care  of 
her  lamp  wicks.  Before  putting  a  new 
wick  in  a  lamp  it  should  be  washed  and 
thoroughly  dried.  In  some  oils  there 
is  a  sediment  which  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lamp  and  adheres  to  the 
wicks,  thus  causing  a  poor  light.  All 
lamp  wicks  should  be  washed  once  a 
week  in  strong,  hot,  borax  water,  then 
well  dried.  Another  necessary  thing 
in  the  care  of  lamps  is  to  keep  the  res- 
ervoir filled  to  the  top.  If  the  oil  is  low 
the  flow  is  imperfect,  and  the  lamp 
gives  not  only  a  poor  light,  but  emits  a 
very  disagreeable  odor.  Ten  minutes 
given  the  work  of  washing,  or  renew- 
ing the  lamp  wicks,  every  week,  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience in  the  household. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Layer  Cake  Without  Butter. — 
Beat  two  eggs,  add  two  cupfuls  of 
powdered  sugar  and  beat  hard  for 
fifteen  minutes;  add  one  cupful  of  milk 
and  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  alternating  a 
little  of  each  and  beating  well.  Lastly, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  flavoring  and 
three  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  bake  in  jelly  tins. 

Good  Fritter  Batter. — Four  ounces 
of  flour,  one  gill  of  water,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salad  oil.  Make  this  all  to 
a  nice  batter,  let  it  stand  for  an  hour 
or  two,  then,  just  as  you  want  it  for 
use,  stir  in  lightly  and  quickly  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  the  stiff- 
est  possible  forth.  This  makes  a  deli- 
cious batter,  but  of  course  its  lightness 
must  depend  greatly  on  the  fat  in 
which  it  is  fried. 

Foamy  Apples. — Take  five  large, 
tart  apples,  remove  the  cores,  and  fill 
in  with  butter  and  sugar.  Cut  the  skin 
in  three  or  four  places,  and  turn  back 
the  peel  nicely.  They  will  look  like 
tulip  leaves  when  baked.  Put  a  little 
hot  water  in  the  dish  when  baking  so 


the  apples  will  not  burn,  and  add  more 
if  necessary.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
These  are  very  nice,  and  a  little  change 
from  the  regular  baked  apples. 

Corn  Omelet. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  until  light,  add  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  cream  and  one  pint  of  new 
corn  scraped  from  the  ear.  When 
mixed  add  one  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
white  pepper  and  the  whites  whipped 
to  a  stiff  dry  froth.  Melt  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  and, 
when  hissing  hot,  pour  in  one-half  of 
the  mixture;  shake  and  stir  until  hot, 
then  roll  and  turn  out  on  a  hot  platter. 
Cook  the  remainder  in  the  same  way 
and  serve  at  once. 

Potato  Souffles. — Boil  four  good- 
sized  potatoes  and  rub  them  through  a 
sieve.  Take  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
and  one  cupful  of  butter.  Let  them 
come  to  a  boil  in  a  saucepan.  Add  the 
potatoes,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  white 
pepper,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  a 
cream.  Then  put  in,  one  at  the  time, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beating  them 
thoroughly.  Drop  a  pinch  of  salt  in 
the  whites  and  beat  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Add  this,  stir  lightly  and  pour  into  a 
well- buttered  dish.  Bake  twenty  min- 
utes and  eat  with  meats  with  gravies. 


UNFADING  COTTON  DYES. 


Special  Fast  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  That 
Will  not  Wash  Out  in  Soapsuds. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  fast  and  sat- 
isfactory color  on  cotton  from  the  same  dyes  as 
are  used  for  woolen  goods,  and  for  that  reason  Dia- 
mond Dyes  have  a  specially  prepared  line  of  fast 
colors  for  cotton  that  will  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  want  to  color  cotton  or  mixed  goods 
be  sure  to  get  the  fast  Diamond  Dyes  for  cotton, 
as  they  will  give  colors  that  will  not  fade  even  by 
washing  in  strong  soapsuds  or  exposure  to  sun- 
light. If  any  dealer  tries  to  sell  you  the  same  dye 
to  color  cotton  as  he  would  sell  you  for  coloring 
wool,  do  not  accept  it.  as  such  dyes  are  unreliable, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  will  ruin  the  material 
on  which  they  are  used. 

There  are  some  fifty  different  kinds  of  Diamond 
Dyes,  so  that  you  can  get  any  color  that  you  wish. 
By  using  them  in  different  strengths  any  desired 
shade  can  be  made,  and  all  the  fashionable  colors 
are  readily  gotten  with  these  dyes. 

To  get  a  fast,  rich,  full  black,  use  one  of  the 
Diamond  Dye  Fast  Blacks.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent kinds— for  wool,  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods 
and  for  silk  and  feathers.  They  color  a  rich,  full 
black  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  new 
goods. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  prepared  specially  for  home 
use,  with  very  simple  directions,  so  that  it  is  but 
little  trouble  or  work  to  use  them.  A  direction 
book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS. 


Cbe  Watermelon  Patcl) 

Every  lover  of  watermelons  will  envy  the 
young  heroes  of  this  humorous  story  by 
William   Dean   Howells  in  the 
December  1st  issue  of 

The  YOUTH'S 

Companion 


Contributors  to  other  December  issues  will  be  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Reed,  "Congressional  Oratory;"  Marquis 
of  L-orne,  "How  the  Queen  Spends  Christmas;"  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica,  "Experiences  in  a  Singer's 
Life;"   and  I.  Zangwill,  "Troublesome  Travel  in  Italy." 


Cbe  Companion  for  i$w  and 

Cbe  Companion  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  52  issues  of  the  volume  for  1899,  which  will  be 
the  best  The  Companion  has  ever  published,  every  subscriber  will 
receive  the  beautiful  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  the  most 
delicate  and  harmonious  colors,  with  a  border  of  stamped  gold.  It 
is  suitable  to  adorn  the  prettiest  corner  of  the  house. 


The 
Finest 

Calendar 

of  the  1 9th 
Century 
FREE. 


Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  Sent  on  liequest. 

Perry  mason  $  0o.,  201  eoiutm>u$  m.,  Boston,  mass. 


k  *  *  *  *  *~  *  *  *■ •*  *•  -* .  *  •« 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  cut  out  and  send  this  s,ip  with  * 

:   .                                    $i-75  at  once,  will  receive  The  Compan-  . 

ion  every  week  from  the  time  of  subscription  to  January,  1899,  FREE,  and  | 

then  a  full  year,  52   weeks,   until  January,    1900.    This  offer  includes  the  | 

exquisite  Companion  Calendar,  above  described.                                    V 175  J 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  9,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

m%m  — 

66*® 
MM# 


SIM 

6fi'-4 

65* 
65 
65  5i 


65^ 
66* 


Wednesday  

Thursday   67 

Friday  

Saturday   65*  (d, 

Monday   65*® 

Tuesday    &     (»   

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

Dec.        March . 

Wednesday   6s   \%A    5s  ll*d 

Thursday   6s    \%A     5s  ll^d 

Friday   6s  0*d    5s  105ad 

Saturday   6s  0*d    5s  10*d 

Monday   6s  0%A    5s  10*d 

Tuesday   —    —   

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  II  22*@1  21* 

Friday   1  21H@1  22 

Saturday   1  20?i@l  21* 

Monday   1  21*(g>l  20* 

Tuesday    @  

Wednesday   1  21>8@1  22*       1  25*®1  25* 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  slow  since  last 
review  and  tended  against  sellers,  although 
actual  values  for  immediate  deliveries  were 
not  materially  disturbed.  On  selling  pres- 
sure it  would  probably  have  been  necessary 
to  have  accepted  about  50c  per  ton  less  than 
last  quoted.  On  buying  pressure  fully  as  good 
or  better  prices  than  lately  current  would 
have  been  established.  Business  was  natur- 
ally interfered  with  to  some  extent  by  polit- 
ical agitation  and  the  election.  The  specula- 
tive market  was  quiet  and  sagged  slightly  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe  as  well  as  here. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  wheat  received 
at  this  port  the  current  season  from  points 
outside  the  State  is  given  by  the  statement 
of  arrivals  at  Port  Costa  during  the  month  of 
October.  Out  of  a  total  of  827,475  sacks  of 
wheat  landed  at  Port  Costa  warehouses  last 
month,  146,527  sacks,  or  nearly  one-half,  were 
from  other  States  and  Territories,  exclusive 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  As  the  last  two 
States  have  been  the  heaviest  contributors  of 
wheat  to  this  market  for  many  months,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  deliveries  of  home 
product  have  been  decidedly  small.  Arrivals 
at  San  Francisco  in  October  included  220,000 
centals  from  Oregon  and  Washington  out  of  a 
total  of  298,000  centals.  There  were  also  re- 
ceived last  month  from  the  States  above 
named  28,000  barrels  of  flour.  The  receipts  at 
Port  Costa  in  October  from  points  East  of  the 
State  included  228  cars  from  Utah,  117  from 
Idaho,  20  from  Nevada  and  1  from  Colorado, 
making  a  total  of  426  cars,  and  fully  9000  tons 
of  wheat.  Ships  continue  to  make  very  slow 
progress  clearing,  and  most  of  the  vessels 
now  listed  for  Europe  are  carrying  miscella- 
neous cargo,  it  being  the  rare  exception 
where  the  vessel  takes  only  wheat.  There 
has  been  but  one  instance  of  this  sort  in  the 
clearances  from  this  port  for  over  a  month. 
Two  vessels  supposed  to  be  in  the  wheat  fleet 
cleared  the  past  week  for  Europe  without  a 
cental  of  grain  of  any  sort.  There  is  likely  to 
be  similar  experience  with  some  of  the  other 
chartered  ships  now  in  port.  There  are  less 
than  a  dozen  vessels,  of  the  fleet  now  in  har- 
bor, booked  to  sail  from  this  port  to  foreign 
destination.  One  of  these  is  chartered  for 
South  Africa,  and  will  likely  have  wheat  as 
principal  or  whole  cargo.  Of  the  others,  five 
are  listed  for  Cork  for  orders  to  United  King- 
dom, France  or  Belgium ;  two  for  Liverpool 
direct,  and  one  for  London.  Four  of  the  ships 
now  here  will  load  on  the  Columbia  river 
with  wheat  and  flour  for  Europe. 

California  Milling  II  22*@1  25 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  ®1  21^ 

Oregon  Valley   1  17*@l  20 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  22* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ffll  17* 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  12*@1  15 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.22%@1.20% 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $l.25^@l  24%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.21%® 
1.21%;  May  1899,  $1.25%@1.25%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations  8al*d®8s4d  7s0d@7sld 

Freight  rates   30@31Hs  25@27*s 

Local  market   $1.45@1.48*  ll.20@1.22 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Local  mills  are  not  turning  out  heavy  quan- 
tities of  flour  at  present,  but  liberal  arrivals 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
other  outside  sections  keep  the  market  well 
stocked.  Much  more  demand  than  exists 
could  be  readily  accommodated.  Quotable 
values  remain  unchanged. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75®3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras.    3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Barley. 

There  has  been  a  decidedly  firm  tone  for  bar- 
ley most  of  the  time  since  last  review,  due 
mainly  to  a  fair  export  demand  and  light 
stocks.   Local  brewers  have,  however,  been 


giving  more  attention  the  past  week  or  two 
to  this  cereal  than  for  many  months  preced- 
ing, realizing  at  this  rather  late  date  that 
there  will  be  no  heavy  offerings  of  barley  at 
any  time  the  current  season  and  that  prices 
will  not  rule  low  on  the  yield  of  1897.  The  few 
who  have  been  long  on  the  Call  Board  market, 
or  in  other  words,  who  have  bought  for  future 
delivery,  have  been  realizing  considerable 
profit  by  the  advance  in  the  speculative  mar- 
ket. Call  Board  values  during  greater  part 
of  the  week  have  been  relatively  higher  than 
prices  ruling  for  immediate  deliveries.  Not 
much  barley  has  been  taken  for  feed  purposes 
at  any  time  the  current  season,  and  the  in- 
quiry in  that  direction  is  now  less  than  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall,  owing  to  the  gap 
between  barley  and  other  cereals  being  now 
wider  and  more  against  barley  as  a  feed  grain. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  27* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  32*®1  37* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.267a@1.30%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.29^@ 
 ;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

While  not  materially  higher,  the  market  has 
been  ruling  firm  for  all  feed  descriptions, 
with  a  brisk  demand  lately  at  prevailing 
rates.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
oats  during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
decidedly  pronounced,  owing  to  its  being  much 
cheaper  than  other  feed  cereals  and  at  the 
same  time  especially  desirable  for  horses. 
Receipts  from  the  North  are  showing  de- 
crease, and  are  not  likely  to  be  as  heavy  from 
this  time  forward  as  during  the  past  month 
or  two,  unless  values  should  very  materially 
Improve.  Colored  oats  suitable  for  seed  are 
in  good  request,  and  market  for  same  is  as 
favorable  to  sellers  as  previously  noted. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @l  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @1  17* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  22* 

Milling    1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  35 

Black  Russian  160  @l  70 

Red  1  40  @1  50 

Corn. 

The  market  has  been  inclining  against  the 
buying  interest,  due  more  to  hardening  of 
prices  at  primary  points  East  than  to  any 
special  activity  in  the  demand  here.  Supplies 
in  this  center,  as  for  some  time  past,  are 
mainly  Eastern  product.  The  export  trade 
has  been  showing  some  increase,  the  move- 
ment lately  being  mostly  toCentral  American 
points. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  12*@1  15 

Large  Yellow  l  07*@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  17*@1  20 

Eastern  Mixed  1  02*@1  05 

Kye. 

There  is  not  much  offering  from  any  quar- 
ter, neither  is  the  demand  brisk  at  full  cur- 
rent figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 
No  change  to  record  in  quotable  rates  or  the 
general  tone  of  the  market.    Present  stocks 
are  almost  wholly  Eastern  product. 

Good  to  choice  1  90  @2  00 

Silverskin   —   «s,  — 


The  market  is  showing  a  better  tone  than 
for  some  time  past,  with  selling  pressure  less 
pronounced  on  Lady  Washington,  Pinks  and 
Bayos  than  earlier  in  the  season,  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  same  at  improved 
figures.  Above  kinds  constitute  the  bulk  of 
present  offerings  of  new  crop  from  Sacramento 
river  section,  and  there  are  few  new  beans 
coming  forward  from  any  other  quarter. 
Limas  are  being  steadily  held.  A  shipment 
of  about  1000  sacks  of  this  variety  went  out- 
ward by  sailing  vessel  this  week  for  London. 
Small  White,  Pea,  Butter  and  Blackeye 
beans  are  in  light  stock  and  are  likely  to  so 
continue  throughout  the  season.  Reds  are 
scarce  and  high. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   1  90  @2  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75   @1  90 

Pinks   1  90  @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

Reds   3  00  @3  10 

Red  Kidney 8   2  50  @2  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  50 

Horse  Beans   1  80  ®1  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East  is  furnished  by  recent  mail  from 
New  York,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of 
60  lbs.  : 

Arrivals  of  domestic  beans  have  been  lighter, 
and  farmers  and  interior  shippers  do  not  show  a 
disposition  to  hurry  stock  forward,  believing  that 
we  shall  have  a  more  willing  market  later.  The 
jobbing  demand  may  have  been  a  trifle  better  this 
week,  but  the  export  trade  has  been  a  factor  of 
very  little  importance  and  has  given  no  support 
to  the  market.  Choice  new  Marrow  have  ruled 
steady  from  opening  to  finish,  with  no  change  in 
the  selling  rate;  old  stock  has  dragged,  and  while 
1 1.45  is  generally  asked  for  the  best  quality,  some 
very  nice  lots  can  be  bought  for  less.  Only  a  few 
Medinm  offering  and  these  sell  slowly  at  $1.30. 
New  Pea  have  not  been  plenty  and  the  demand 
has  taken  the  stock  up  closely  at  81.25;  choice  old 
have  had  a  little  call  at  5c  less.  The  very  limited 
export  outlet  for  Red  Kidney  has  caused  further 
weakness  in  values,  and  for  the  past  few  days  it 
has  been  easy  to  secure  the  choicest  new  at  $1.70. 
White  Kidney  have  not  had  much  demand,  but 
small  supplies  have  given  holders  some  advant- 
age. Several  small  lots  of  new  Turtle  Soup  have 
arrived,  but  hardly  sufficient  sales  as  yet  to  es- 
tablish values.  California  Lima  steady;  quotable 
at  $2.30@2.35.  Fair  business  reported  in  green 
peas,  partly  for  export. 


Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  very 
light  offerings  of  local  product  and  conditions 
East  unfavorable  to  the  buying  interest. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  70  @1  80 

Niles  Peas   1  50  @1  60 

Wool. 

Local  market  remains  quiet,  although  con- 
siderable activity  is  reported  in  Eastern 
centers,  and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  trade  locally  before  many  weeks.  A 
little  business  was  done  the  past  week,  af- 
fording to  the  market  a  slight  amount  of  re- 
lief from  the  long  prevailing  dullness.  About 
200  bags  of  Oregon  wool  were  bought  by  a 
scourer,  and  it  is  believed  more  will  be  taken 
on  same  account  at  an  early  day.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  record,  but 
figures  below  given  are  based  mainly  on  views 
of  holders. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  @12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  @11 
San  Joaqnin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  (8)14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  @ll 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @9 

Hops. 

There  is  a  strong  tone  to  the  market,  with 
no  lack  of  inquiry,  especially  of  choice  to  se- 
lect qualities,  and  offerings  of  the  latter  sort 
are  of  light  proportions  at  this  date.  There 
is  every  indication  that  this  year's  entire 
crop  will  be  favored  with  a  market  at  com 
paratively  good  figures,  affording  a  fair  profit 
to  the  producer.  Prices  the  past  week  have 
been  slightly  firmer  than  at  any  previous 
date  the  current  season.  A  sailing  vessel 
clearing  this  week  for  London  took  27,750  lbs. 
hops  as  part  cargo. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12  @16 

The  hop  market  is  outlined  as  follows  under 
recent  date  by  a  New  York  publication  com- 
ing through  by  mail : 

There  is  no  abatement  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
brewers  and  dealers,  and  with  some  buying  for 
export  the  market  throughout  the  week  has  shown 
a  fair  degree  of  activity  and  a  decidedly  firm  tone 
to  values,  especially  for  the  highest  grades.  The 
choicest  lots  of  State  '98  cannot  be  had  below  20c, 
and  some  parties  are  asking  more,  while  fair  to 
prime  are  selling  at  16®19c,  and  a  few  inferior 
growths  for  less.  Strictly  choice  Pacific  have  be- 
come strong  enough  to  warrant  the  quotation  of 
20®21c,  other  grades  ranging  very  much  the  same 
as  State.  The  finest  yearlings  have  had  a  few 
sales  at  13c,  and  some  trading  is  reported  in  other 
qualities  in  the  range  of  our  quota  lions.  The 
situation  here  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  conditions 
in  the  country.  All  the  markets  on  this  side  of 
the  water  keep  strengthening.  In  the  interior  of 
this  State  the  choice  hops  adapted  for  export  have 
sold  at  18c  and  a  fraction  more,  while  first-class 
brewing  hops  are  not  easily  bought  at  17c.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  as  high  as  17c  has  been  paid  for  the 
best  lots  remaining,  and  stocks  in  growers'  hands 
there  are  reduced  to  probably  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  crop.  A  good  deal  of  stock  is  at  the  ship- 
ping points,  the  forwarding  of  which  is  delayed  by 
the  scarcity  of  available  freight  cars.  According 
to  latest  mail  advice,  the  English  crop  will  not 
much  exceed  £170,000  old  duty,  showing  that  a  good 
many  hops  will  be  needed  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency.  German  markets  are  strong. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  same  easy  tone  last  noted  is  still  exist- 
ing in  the  hay  market,  with  prospects  unfavor- 
able for  any  better  state  of  affairs  for  the 
producing  and  selling  interest  being  developed 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  The  San 
Francisco  Hay  Association  has  compiled  a 
statement  of  stocks  on  November  1st  in  those 
portions  of  the  State  ordinarily  contributing 
hay  to  this  center.  The  total  given  is  103,660 
tons,  against  80,000  tons  a  year  ago  and  124,000 
tons  on  Nov.  1st,  1896.  Of  present  stocks  11,000 
tons  are  credited  to  Napa  valley,  5000  tons  to 
Petaluma,  4200  tons  to  Alameda  county  and 
4000  tons  to  Stockton. 

Wheat  13  00@18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@I7  00 

Oat  12  00®  15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  50 

Timothy  10  50®  13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  70 

mitotan. 

Bran  has  been  offering  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand,  and  values 
have  continued  quotably  as  last  noted.  Mid- 
dlings arrived  sparingly,  but  inquiry  for  them 
was  very  light.  Rolled  Barley  was  held  at  an 
advance.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  tended 
against  buyers. 

Bran,  »  ton  15  50®  18  50 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  60@27  00 

Cornmeal  23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  sort,  and  in 
quotable  values  there  are  no  noteworthy 
changes  to  record.  Mustard  Seed  is  in  insig- 
nificant supply.  Flaxseed  is  offered  sparingly, 
with  crop  light,  but  the  market  is  not  firm. 
Stocks  of  Alfalfa  are  of  very  moderate  volume, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  likely  to  prove  am- 
ple for  the  season's  needs. 

Perctl. 

Flax  1  90®— 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2*®2* 

Rape  3  ®3* 

Hemp  »*«o3X 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6*®7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  showing  steadi- 
ness, with  no  business  of  consequence  doing 
in  the  same,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  date. 
Trading  in  other  bags  and  bagging  is  light, 
such  business  as  is  transacted  being  at  gener- 
ally unchanged  values. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  00®— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85@— 


Wool  sacks,  4  lb   28  029 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  ZS 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags  ,  4^<a  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®  j 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  is  in  the  main 
devoid  of  firmness,  being  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  conditions  East.  Horse  Hides  are 
in  slim  request.   Tallow  is  fairly  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

_  Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs         — @10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9         —  ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8         —  ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*       — ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   .— ..1  — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9         _ @  8 

Dry  Hides   —015         — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — ®  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         — @  18 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  OOffll  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50@  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50@1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®  1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   ho@i  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  V 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20te22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3)4®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2ma>  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

There  is  a  very  firm  tone  to  the  market, 
both  for  Comb  and  Extracted,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  the  latter,  which  is  in  very  light 
supply.  A  lot  of  75  cases  Extracted  went  for- 
ward by  the  ship  Pericles  for  London  and  43 
cases  by  ship  Harland  for  Liverpool.  Comb 
has  to  depend  mainly  on  local  consumers  for 
an  outlet  and  does  not  clean  up  as  readily  as 
Extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  @  7u 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6x®  6* 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9*®  10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order,  due  more  to  ab- 
sence of  offerings  than  to  lack  of  inquiry. 
Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Fair  to  cboloe,  V  lb   24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  moderately  firm  at  the 
rates  quoted  and  would  rule  higher  were  it 
not  for  the  demand  being  slow.  Hogs  are  not 
arriving  in  heavy  quantity  and  prices  are 
being  well  sustained,  especially  for  desirable 
sizes— 130  to  220  !t,s.— such  being  sought  after 
by  packers. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  «  lb   6*®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Mutton — ewes,  6*®7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4)49  4X 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3*®  3^ 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  41^ 

Hogs,  feeders  3*®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   I 

Veal,  small,))  lb   6  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  f  lb   7  @  7* 

Lamb,  Spring,  f  lb  7*®  8 

Poultry. 

If  there  has  been  any  change  to  record,  the 
market  has  shown  more  depressed  condition 
than  for  previous  week.  The  recent  heavy 
arrivals  of  Eastern  have  loaded  down  retail- 
ers with  most  descriptions  and  have  made 
these  dealers  about  independent  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  time  being.  Four  carloads  of  East- 
ern were  landed  here  the  past  week.  Dressed 
Turkeys  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as 
they  brought  moderately  good  figures,  espe- 
cially choice  young  Gobblers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  V  lb   15®  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  3  50@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00@4  50 

Fryers  3  50® 4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  small  s  0u@8  50 

Ducks,  young,  fi  doz  4  00@5  00 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  00 

Geese,  »  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  00®1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  56®  1  75 

Butter. 

Prices  for  fresh  butter  have  touched  lower 
levels  since  last  review,  but  the  market 
shows  improvement  so  far  as  activity  is  con- 
cerned. Stocks  of  fresh  butter  are  now  clean- 
ing up.  Not  only  is  it  reasonably  certain  that 
values  have  touched  bedrock,  but  there  is 
prospect  of  a  slight  recovery  in  prices  in  the 
near  future,  especially  for  the  better  grades. 
Packed  butter  is  receiving  scarcely  any  at- 
tention, owing  to  the  exceedingly  low  prices 
ruling  for  this  time  of  year  on  fresh  product. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  22  @— 

Creamery  firsts  21  ® — 

Creamery  seconds  20  ®  

Dairy  select  19  ®20 

Dairy  seconds  17  @18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  14  ®I5 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  ®20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  oholce  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 

Cheese. 

Market  is  quiet,  and  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  is  tending  against  the  selling  inter- 
est, although  in  quotable  values  there  are  no 
special  changes  to  record.  A  few  favorite 
marks  of  select  and  mild-flavored  new  are 
held  a  little  above  best  figures  warranted  as 
a  quotation.  Considerable  Eastern  cheese  is 
offering  at  comparatively  low  prices  and  is  in- 
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terferlng  with  the  advantageous  sale  of  ordi- 
nary local  product. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new  11 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @U 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10V4@12y4 

Eggs. 

The  same  scarcity  of  choice  to  select  fresh 
as  previously  noted  continues  to  be  experi- 
|  enced,  with  market  for  such  stock  decidedly 
I  firm.   As  much  as  42%c  was  asked  for  some 
|  extra  select,  but  this  was  above  the  views  of 
|  the  most  particular  buyers  and  was  too  high 
to  quote.    Cold  storage  eggs,  both  Eastern 
I  and  local,  were  offered  freely  and  at  much  the 
j  same  easy  rates  as  before  quoted. 
I  California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 40  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .34  @38 

I  California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @30 

I  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  22y,@27yt 

Vegetables. 
Changes  in  values  or  in  the  general  condi- 
I  tion  of  the  market  have  been  neither  numer- 
ous nor  marked  since  last  report.  Onions  con- 
tinued in  more  than  ample  supply  for  the  im- 
mediate demand.  The  tendency  of  prices  on 
I  Cucumbers  and  on  Tomatoes  of  choice  quality 
|  was   to  higher   figures.    Summer  Squash 
tended  in  favor  of  sellers. 


2® 


Beans,  String,  $  P>  

Beans.  Lima,  $  to  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60® 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50® 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   50fti 

Cucumbers,  V  small  box   35® 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   35® 

Garlic,  *  ft   2/,@ 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   50® 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   40® 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  <p  ft   3® 

Peas,  Sweet,  ^  sack   — @ 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fl  large  box   35® 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   40® 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,     large  box.    . .  35@. 

Tomatoes,     large  box   40® 

Tomatoes,     small  box   25® 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  very  fair  demand,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account,  and  there  were 
no  special  accumulation  of  stocks  of  any  de- 
scription, but  the  firmness  of  the  market  was 
confined  to  most  select  qualities  of  Burbank 
Seedlings.  Sweets  were  fairly  plentiful,  as 
compared  with  the  demand. 

Burbanks,  River,  ¥  cental   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  ctl   60@1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  1  00 

Early  Rose   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  K»  cental   75®1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Considering  that  the  winter  season  is  near 
i  at  hand,  the  display  of  fresh   fruits  other 
j  than  citrus  is  about  all  that  could  be  reason- 
!  ably  expected.    Apples  are  in  fair  supply,  but 
|  offerings  do  not  include  many   which  are 
j  choice  to  select,  neither  are   there  many  of 
I  really  inferior  quality.     Sales  are  mainly 
within  range  of  50c@$l  per  box  for  fairly  good 
:  to  fairly  choice.    Fancy  Bellefleurs  command 
j  up  to  $1.25,  and  choice  Spitzenberg  can  be 
depended  on  to  bring  about  same  figures. 
I  Choice  Virginia  Greenings,   uniformly  large 
|  and  without  blemish,  would  probably  com- 
mand 12.50  per  four-tier  501b.  box,  these 
I  being  generally  eagerly  sought  after  for  the 
I  Chinese  trade  at  comparatively  stiff  prices. 
;  Pears  are  not  in  large  supply,  and  for  choice 
I  table  fruit,  such  as  select  Winter  Nelis,  the 
i  market  is  tolerably  firm,  with  sales  as  high 
i  as  $1.25  per  box,  mainly  in  a  small  way,  and 
!  the  quality  has  to  be  exceptionally  fine  to 
j  command  this  figure.    Grapes  are  showing 
decreased  receipt,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
!  offerings  there  is  no  quotable  improvement  to 
j  record  in  prices.    A  few  of  select  quality  are 
j  salable  to  tolerably  good  advantage.  Isa- 
bellas command  the  highest    figures,  but 
!  strictly  choice  Muscat,  Cornichon,  Morocco, 
Black  Hamburg,  Malvoise  and  Rose  of  Peru 
i  sell  to  very  fair  advantage.    Persimmons  and 
1  Pomegranates  are  not  offering  in  large  quan- 
tity, nor  is  there  active  inquiry  for  either 
i  description,  prices  remaining  virtually  as  be- 
I  fore.  Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Huckle- 
i  berries  are  still  coming  forward  in  moderate 
t  amounts,  and  are  selling  at  much  the  same 
figures  current  for  several  weeks  past. 

Apples,  fancy,     60-ft.  box   1  00®  1  25 

i  Apples,  good  to  choice,  f»  60-ft.  box  . . .     75®  90 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f,  60-lb.  box  35®  60 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   —  ®  — 

Cantaloupes.  $  crate   1  50®  2  00 

Pigs,  Black,  2-layer  box   60®  1  00 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   50®  65 

I  Grapes,  Cornechon,  $  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,     crate   1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  $  box  and  crate..     40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  ton  20  0O@24  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  ^  ton  16  UOwiii  00 

Grapes.  White,  *  ton  15  00®17  00 

Nutmeg  Melon,  $  box   50®  85 

Pears,  as  to  variety,     large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box —     60®  75 

Pomegranates,  V  large  box   1  00®  1  50 

Strawberries,  Longwortb,  $  chest          8  00@10  00 

I  Strawberries,  Large.  $  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Peaches,     box   — @  — 

Raspberries,     chest   4  00®  7  00 

Whortleberries,     lb   4®  6 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  not  much  activity  to  record, 
but  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing, 
considering  the  amount  of  stock  offering,  and 
there  would  be  more  trade  if  certain  kinds 
most  in  request  were  in  better  supply,  nota- 
bly Apricots,  Peaches,  Apples  and  large 
Prunes.  Apricots  are  salable  at  better  fig- 
ures than  have  been  lately  current,  but  it  is 
about  impossible  to  secure  this  fruit  in  whole- 
sale quantity  at  any  price,  stocks  being  prac- 
tically exhausted.  Choice  Peaches  are  in 
good  request  and  light  supply,  with  market 
firm  at  the  quotations,  and  prospects  of  higher 
values  prevailing  before  the  season  closes.  It 
is  doubtful  if  over  forty  carloads  of  peaches 


could  now  be  secured  in  the  entire  State. 
Quotations  for  Evaporated  Apples  have  been 
marked  up  %c,  and  market  is  firm  at  the  ad- 
vance. There  is  little  likelihood  of  stocks  of 
Apples  proving  excessive  this  season,  either 
here  or  East.  Prune  market  is  rather  quiet, 
but  is  firm  for  large  and  steady  at  current 
rates  for  the  other  sizes.  The  Italian  Prunes 
of  Oregon  have  interfered  with  the  sale  of 
the  French  Prunes  of  this  State  by  being 
offered  for  less  money,  but  the  former  are  un- 
derstood to  be  now  nearly  closed  out.  Pitted 
Plums  are  not  receiving  much  attention. 
Pears  are  ruling  quiet  but  are  being  steadily 
held.  Figs  are  not  plentiful  and  choice 
pressed  are  bringing  good  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft  10  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12  @\2% 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12H®15 

Apples,  in  boxes   6%@  V>i 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   9y,@10 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  7tf 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8% 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeted  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6V4®  V/t 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5^@  6 

Plums,  pitted   3H@  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6%@  7 

50— 60's   5M@  53s£ 

60— 70's   3W@  3& 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90's   2%@  3 

90— 100's   2y,ta>— 

Prunes  in  boxes,  Vic  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  He 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3J^@  3Y, 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  ®  3^ 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  iy, 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4% 

Figs,  Black   3%@  4 

Figs,  White   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5VJ®  6!4 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  lyj 

Late  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  continent : 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has  shown 
considerable  activity  this  week.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  stock  which  had  been  sold  to  arrive  for  this 
month's  delivery  has  been  rejected  and  there  has 
been  so  much  competition  to  secure  fruit  to  re- 
place this  rejected  stock  that  prices  have  been 
forced  up  considerably,  sales  of  strictiy  prime 
wood-dried  having  been  made  as  high  as  8c,  even 
higher  in  instances,  though  for  average  prime 
offerings  7V4®7^c  has  been  about  all  that  could 
be  depended  upon,  and  prime  wood-dried  have 
been  freely  offered  for  next  month's  delivery  at 
7r,sfa»7%c  without  attracting  much  attention. 
Choice  have  sold  from  8®8Vic,  occasionally  up  to 
SY,c,  and  fancy  if  here  would  have  brought  more. 
Very  few  sun-dried  apples  arriving  and  values 
somewhat  nominal.  Chops  have  had  a  very  good 
inquiry  and  some  choice  ssock  is  held  higher  than 
quoted;  for  next  month's  delivery  2V4@2%c  is 
generally  quoted.  Waste  either  for  spot  or  next 
month's  delivery  is  rated  firm  at  l%@2c.  Rasp- 
berries receiving  an  increased  demand  and  tone 
firmer.  Huckleberries  stronger  with  some  stock 
held  higher  than  quoted.  Blackberries  also  show 
slight  improvement,  though  5c  extreme.  Cherries 
range  from  8V4@9Hc,  as  to  quality,  though  some 
very  attractive  stock  could  not  be  obtained  under 
10c.   California  f rui  t  has  had  an  increased  demand. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @20 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  15  @20 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   6  @11 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  ®10 

Raising. 

The  market  is  firm,  especially  for  Loots 
Muscatel  in  bulk,  stocks  of  which  have  been 
lately  greatly  reduced,  and  the  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association  last  Saturday  advanced  rates 
half  a  cent  per  lb.  Prices  for  Clusters, 
Layers  and  Seedless  Raisins  were  not  altered. 
The  Association  desires  to  close  out  Clusters 
and  Layers  before  the  holidays,  and  exercises 
good  judgment  in  so  arranging. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box   1  20O  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  10®  — 

Valencia  layers,  f,  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fraotions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     ft  5%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4J£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3%&  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  4  @  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4H@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3M@  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   @  5 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Valencia  Oranges  of  last  crop  are  offering  at 
$1  50@3  50  per  box,  as  to  size  and  quality. 
Lemons  are  in  fair  supply,  with  demand  not 
very  brisk,  and  market  is  easy  but  not  quota- 
bly  lower.  Limes  are  offering  at  unchanged 
rates,  with  stocks  fairly  liberal  for  this  time 
of  year. 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00®  4  50 

Nats. 

Almond  market  is  firm  at  quotations.  There 
are  few  offering,  but  quality  is  in  the  main 
good.  Walnuts  are  selling  at  previous  wide 
range.  There  are  not  many  choice,  but 
plenty  of  fair  to  medium  qualities.  Peanuts 
continue  steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  14  @15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @  9!4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7V4®  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

The  general  condition  of  the  wine  market 
is  practically  as  last  noted.  Trade  in  this 
season's  claret  is  expected  to  open  at  10@12%c 
per  gallon  wholesale,  with  the  customary  ad- 
vance for  selections.  The  Wine  Growers' 
Association  have  a  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 


ers to-day,  and  matters  to  be  discussed  may 
make  it  necessary  to  continue  in  session  for 
several  days.  Some  of  the  directory  are  likely 
to  be  handled  without  gloves  before  there  is 
an  adjournment.  Certain  members  claim  that 
the  Association  have  been  run  in  the  interest 
of  dealers  instead  of  growers.  Strenuous 
efforts  will  be  made  to  remedy  the  grievance 
complained  of. 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  154,441 

Wheat,  ctls  113,190 

Barley,  ctls   25,315 

Oats,  ctls   45,120 

Corn,  ctls   1,995 

Rye,  ctls   1,320 

Beans,  sks   24,653 

Potatoes,  sks   30,428 

Onions,  sks   4,861 

Hay,  tons   1,767 

Wool,  bales   1,106 

Hops,  bales   916 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

1,682,526 

1,902,778 

1,159,666 

4,887,994 

606,928 

2,939,239 

355,995 

300,556 

70,505 

106,048 

13,050 

18,748 

176,652 

261,596 

415,651 

433,166 

85,437 

57,089 

68,987 

62  955 

24,781 

45,289 
5,777 

7,201 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  126,708 

Wheat,  ctls   62.662 

Barley,  ctls   5,980 

Oats,  ctls   417 

Corn,  ctls   1,884 

Beans,  sks   293 

Hay,  bales   2,144 

Wool,  fts   203,329 

Hops,  fts   81,462 

Honey,  cases   25 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,321 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 


Chicago,  November  4.  —  California  fruit  sold 
to-day  as  follows:  Red  Emperors,  $1.33@1.54; 
White  Emperors,  $1.46;  Clusters,  $2.70;  Emperors, 
$1.40@1.52.  Another  lot  sold  as  follows:  Grapes 
—Tokays,  $2.60@2.90,  double  crate,  and  $1.20®1.45 
single. 

New  York,  November  4.— California  fruit  sold 
to-day  as  follows:  Tokays,  $1.40@225;  Muscats, 
$1@1.15;  Verdelle,  $I.25<&1  50;  Morceau  Pears,  $1.35 
@2  SO;  Winter  Nelis,  J1.25@2.80. 

New  York,  November  7.— California  fruit  was 
sold  here  to  day  as  follows:  Tokays,  $1.30@1.95; 
double  crates,  $2.65@3.90;  Cornichon,  $1.55@1.85; 
double  crates,  $2.90@3.25;  Winter  Nelis  Pears, 
$1.20@2;  Easter  Beurre,  $2  15@2.50. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"  Life  in  the  Coldest  Country  in 
the  World"  is  the  latest  bulletin  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Ir- 
kutsk. The  name  of  the  place  is  Wer- 
chojansk,  in  Siberia,  longitude  133°  51 
east,  latitude  67°  34'  north,  where  the 
lowest  temperature  of  minus  90°  Fahr. 
has  been  observed  and  the  mean  of 
January  is  minus  48°  Fahr.  It  is  in- 
habited by  about  105,000  persons  of 
the  Jakut  and  Lama  races.  In  a  large 
part  of  the  region,  according  to  Prof. 
Kovalik,  the  air  is  so  dry  and  the 
winds  are  so  rare  that  the  intensity  of 
the  cold  cannot  be  fully  realized.  In 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  east 
there  are  sometimes  terrible  storms, 
which  are  most  fatal  to  life  in  their 
consequences.  During  the  summer 
time  the  temperature  occasionally  rises 
to  86°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  while  it 
freezes  [at  night.  The  latter  part  of 
the  season  is  often  marked  by  copious 
rains  and  extensive  inundations,  which 
invariably  lay  waste  a  vast  acreage  of 
land  and  prove  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Vege- 
tation is  very  scanty.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  trees — only  wide,  open  mead- 
ows. The  people  hunt  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, fish  and  raise  cattle  and  rein- 
deer. It  requires  eight  cows  to  sup- 
port a  family.  The  cattle  are  very 
small  in  size  and  are  fed  with  hay  in 
winter.  Occasionally  they  are  allowed 
to  go  out  when  there  is  the  slightest 
break  in  the  weather.  Milk  is  the 
principal  food.  This  is  sometimes  sup- 
plemented with  hares,  which  are  abun- 
dant, but  not  very  relishable.  The 
houses  are  constructed  with  wood  cov- 
ered with  clay  and,  as  a  rule,  consist 
of  only  one  room,  in  which  the  people 
and  animals  live  together. 

The  chief  of  the  Philadelphia  weather 
bureau,  in  a  paper  recently  read  by 
him,  showed  the  wonderfully  large 
aggregate  to  which  apparently  trivial 
but  continued  leaks  may  amount.  One 
drop  of  leakage  per  second  amounts  to 
five  gallons  per  day.  This  may  be  well 
remembered  by  central  stations  with 
leaky  piping  paying  for  water  by 
meter,  and  also  that  apparently  trivial 
steam  leaks  are  a  loss  not  only  of  water 
but  of  coal,  and  electrical  leaks,  of 
water,  coal  and  labor. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4VPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ct 
Interest. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 


Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 


Prepared  Roofing. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BE  ALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

318  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  I  

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.  I 

UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE,  j* 

To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  oM  subscribers  who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  '98,  and  Jan.  1st,  '99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Is  Darwinism  True? 


W.  S.  Prosser. 


NUMBER  IX. — CONCLUDED. 

In  quadrupeds  some  hind  legs  bend 
forward,  others  back  ;  so  also  the  front. 
To  dodge  the  absurdity  of  deriving  one 
from  the  other,  evolutionists  try  to 
suppose  that  both  are  from  an  ances- 
tor who  had  neither.  Whether  the 
joint  turn  back  or  forward,  the  mus- 
cles, bones,  etc.,  are  homologous.  Thus 
it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  were  three  or  four  separate  in- 
ventions of  the  same  thing.  So  of 
others.  I  named  seven  radically  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feet,  and  seven  modes  of 
locomotion.  No  one  of  these  is  deriv- 
able from  another,  and  the  common 
ancestor  could  have  had  none. 

Bacteria  are  highly  differentiated  ; 
each  kind  seems  to  have  its  appointed 
task.  How  does  Darwinism  account 
for  this  ?  If  they  originated  later  than 
the  simpler  protoplasm,  there  must 
have  been  millions  of  years  of  dying 
forms,  but  no  putrefaction,  if  Pasteur 
is  right.  Some  bacteria  make  lactic 
acid,  some  butyric,  some  acetic  acid, 
some  alcohol,  some  butter  flavor,  some 
wine  flavors,  some  yellow  fever,  some 
consumption,  and  so  on,  over  a  hun- 
dred kinds.  Were  these  derived  one 
from  another,  or  all  from  a  common 
ancestor  who  had  none  of  these  pow- 
ers? In  either  case,  whence  did  they 
derive  such  powers,  and  what  caused 
them  to  divide  up  the  world's  work  so 
nicely  and  amicably — a  very  pleasing 
example  of  either  brotherly  concord  or 
fatherly  wisdom  ?  The  attention  of 
evolutionists  is  kindly  invited. 

As  some  bacteria  can  live  in  boiling 
water,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  the 
real  first  of  living  creatures. 

Starting  from  the  fact  (first  noted 
by  Adam)  that  no  two  individuals,' are 
alike,  Darwin  assumed  .that  these  dif- 
ferences were  of  all  degrees,  and 
tended  to  increase,  and  he  argued  that 
therefore  one  species  could  easily  slide 
into  another,  and  that  into  something 
else,  till  a  gnat  could  change  into  a 
racehorse  if  only  given  time  enough. 
That  is  to  say,  an  impossibility  is  quite 
easy  if  time  enough  be  allowed  and  the 
process  be  away  off  out  of  sight.  Dar- 
win's experiments  on  domestic  pigeons 
and  dogs  remind  me  of  a  boy  whittling 
a  stick.  He  does  not  know  what  he  is 
trying  to  J.make,  but  hopes  he  may 
blunder  onto  something  grand.  But 
please  note  that  evolution  in  nature 
would  be  Iproperly  represented  by  the 
knife  and  the  stick  securely  locked  up. 
That  a  dead  rock,  or  a  living  worm, 
could  invent  and  construct  a  telescope 
or  an  eye,  a  piano  or  an  ear,  a  wing  or 
a  steam  engine,  is  unthinkable,  whether 
in  a  day  or  a  thousand  years.  As  well 
say  3X3  might  equal  11  if  it  had  time 
enough. 

The  chances  for  the  human  race  to 
grow  two  stomachs  and  a  pair  of  wings 
are  billions  and  billions  greater  than 
for  the  "primordial  germ,"  or  even  an 
oyster,  to  have  invented  the  eye,  or 
leg,  or  wing.  The  homo,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  all  foods  and  conditions  at 
command,  cannot  evolve  a  new  tooth, 
or  a  single  hair  in  a  bald  head. 

Of  course,  I  highly  honor  Darwin, 
Wallace  and  other  earnest  and  gifted 
workers  in  science.  They  worked  for 
truth,  and  the  highest  tribute  to  them 
is  to  believe  that  they  would  be  the 
first  to  discard  their  theories  if  shown 
to  be  erroneous. 

As  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  evolu- 
tion by  means  wholly  natural  is  im- 
possible ;  that  natural  selection,  or 
survival  of  the  fittest,  as  an  evolu- 
tional force  of  importance  is  imagin- 
ary; that  Darwinism,  or  Lamarkism, 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  Internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
Is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


CREAM   SEPARATORS.  I  DISSTON'S 


De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Uest— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


as  an  attempt  to  explain  anything  is 
a  failure ;  that  in  the  forms  of  organic 
life  there  is,  in  past  or  present  time, 
a  series  practically  complete,  consist- 
ent and  adapted  to  its  environment ; 
that  the  genesis  of  each  of  the  series 
must  have  been  the  direct  act  of  an 
outside  and  very  intelligent  power,  yet 
such  genesis  might  have  been,  probably 
was,  usually,  under  the  veil  of  the 
flesh,  might  occur  to-day  before  our 
eyes  in  any  new  birth  ;  that  hence,  for 
common  working  purposes,  no  harm 
may  be  done  if  we  speak  of  the  process 
as  natural;  that  to  this  one  large  excep- 
tion should  be  made,  and  that  the  homo 
is  not,  even  to  this  extent,  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  animals ;  that,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  all  human  races 
may  have  descended  lineally  from  one, 
but  yet,  by  the  originating  power,  were 
differentiated  into  several  radically  un- 
like kinds  ;  and  that  for  working  pur- 
poses the  present  theory  is  necessarily 
superior  to  Darwinism  as  more  flex- 
ible, and  as  involving  less  waste  of 
time  in  absurd  explanations.  Finally,  I 
invite  any  candid  mind  to  fix  the  two 
theories  clearly  in  mind  and  then  to 
read  descriptions  of  the  serial  forms  of 
any  genus  of  animals,  and  decide  which 
is  the  more  reasonable. 


♦     FANCY     F»OUI_TR"V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man  f  j.  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally,  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 
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■f  break  Oae.... 

Doesn't  Slav  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egv» 
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PETALUMAE[NCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials—  pro pir  upplll-u- 
tlnn  iiii.I  ril.trlliiitltiii  of  lu-iit  nn.l  mol.tiire,  roirii- 
I  lit  Ion  mill  ivntlliitlon.    For  60  to  SoO  if-.    WE  PAY 

FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  »>  theU.S. 
I'l-tuluiiin  Int-ubiitor  Co.,  11. 
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SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 
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fMiildintrs.  etc.,  hhhI^I  t"i  fic  Mumps.    Write  for  it  now. 
UES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  540,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


KEY5TQNE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


me  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 
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It  means  unltiiul  comfort  and  that  means 
allium,  profit.    This  knife  »>ut«  t  lean,  no 

<  r  ii  -  h  i  n  z  or  hruUhifT.  It  is  quick,  causf-i 
least  pain,  strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  HKOMl  s  Cochranvllle.  I'm. 


Trade 
Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  BTOft, ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  tbe  most  obstinate 
car-es.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  (><  is  it  ive  guarantee.  Hrl« 
#-J.o«.  Valuable  informati 
and  lull  particulars  FR  " 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
'our  cattle.   Writ*  u*  tor  apecial 
itormaiton  on  the  subject. 
H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


r-  J 

<  'Dehorning^*, 
SsClipper 


It  Cuts  All  Around  the  Horn 


Blake, 


Telephone  Main  198. 
Moffltt    «fc    T  o  w  n  e>  , 


DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-57-SO-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,.Or. 


Semi  lor  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw.  llow  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Stalled  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 

1    with  DlmitOD's  name  on  It.  It 

will  bold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  tban  otber  saws 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
tiles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTOH  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

i la  th«  j  itrj  i.u.i  sihri.il)  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
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t  for  10  cent*.     KELIABLt  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  91,  Quincy,  111 


Breeders'  Directory.    jCocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  .St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  HI'liKE,  I12f.  Market  St..  S.  V.  Holsteins, 
winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTKK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  ».,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  IIOI.STKINS  #  IM  IIIIAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willu in  Nilt-H  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1878. 


W.  A .  SHI  PPJtE,  Avon.  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses.  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu  is  for  Sale. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Poultry. 


vw  r  v  TERESA  1'iH  i.tky  FARM, Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  XI LES*  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Weight,  3O0  Lbs.  S-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Hi  and  18  DKUMM  ST  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
teat*. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

i  have  it  for  every -day  reference. 


Swine, 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  J&.2  Postpaid. 


I'.  II.  MI'RPIIY,  Perkins. Sac. Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Polaud  Chlna&  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  Slate  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  i'OLA  X  D-CIIINA  HOliS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Xlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  18Tt>. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  1'.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ttit  hPiuin  i|il)l]rT"Y- 

4.  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Caring-. 


By  GDSTAV  EISEN. 


Dogs. 


RAXCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'bd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  BELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industra 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hit 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and* 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tui  Dewey  Pitblishinq  Co..  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 

K|    A  I    K  My  is  THE 

PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  S  Seconds  just  awarded  »t 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 

herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Uoal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  cu 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONd  ft  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Msrktt 
St.,  San. Francisco,  Cal. 
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Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Apparatus  for  Softening  and  Excavating 
Frozen  Earth. — J.  H.  L.  Tuck,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  No.  612,919.  Dated  Oct.  25th, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus 
which  is  especially  designed  for  softening  and 
excavating  frozen  earth,  so  that  any  precious 
or  valuable  metals  contained  therein  may  be 
extracted.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  min- 
ing in  high  latitutes  where  the  earth  remains 
frozen  to  a  great  depth  throughout  the  year. 
It  consists  of  an  open  front  caisson  having  a 
closed  rear  end  and  a  cover,  means  for  hold- 
the  caisson  in  contact  with  the  surface  to  be 
excavated,  a  universal  joint  and  a  movable 
tube  passing  through  said  joint  adapted  to 
loosen  and  excavate  the  material  within  the 
caisson,  a  pipe  extending  outwardly  from  the 
cover  of  the  caisson,  a  heating  furnace  with 
which  the  pipe  is  connected,  a  fan  blower  by 
which  air  is  forced  into  the  pipe,  and  thence 
into  the  caisson  and  a  preliminary  heater 
fixed  to  the  smoke  stack  of  the  furnace  hav- 
ing an  inlet  valve  at  one  end  and  a  pipe  con- 
necting the  opposite  end  with  the  fan  blower. 

Insulator  and  Hanger  for  Electric  Rail- 
ways.— W.  C.  Keithly,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  612,929.  Dated  Oct.  25,  1898.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  in  insulators  and 
hangers  by  which  the  trolley  wires  of  electric 
railways  are  suspended.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  an  improved  construction  of  the  por- 
celain insulator,  means  for  securing  it  within 
the  exterior  metal  cap,  means  for  securing 
the  bolt  from  which  the  trolley  wire  is  sus- 
pended within  the  interior  of  the  insulator, 
means  for  protecting  the  insulator  from  dam- 
age by  the  upward  spring  of  the  trolley  pole, 
and  means  for  suspending  the  whole  device 
above  the  line  of  wire,  comprising  channeled 
lugs  upon  opposite  sides,  arms,  the  upper  ends 
of  which  are  adapted  to  interlock  with  said 
lugs  and  the  lower  ends  having  attachments 
for  transverse  wires  approximately  in  line 
with  the  suspending  trolley  wire. 

Water  Cycle.  —  F.  O.  Winquist  and  E. 
Olsson,  Oakland,  Cal.  No.  612,920.  Dated 
Oct.  25,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  traveling  upon 
the  water  and  employing  the  propelling  power 
of  the  rider.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  pair 
of  floats  with  a  uniting  framework  by  which 
they  are  retained  in  a  substantially  parallel 
position,  seats,  pedal  shafts  and  steering 
mechanism  mounted  upon  the  framework 
above  the  floats,  a  propeller  shaft  journaled 
longitudinally  between  the  floats  having 
propeller  blades  fixed  thereto  at  a  distance 
apart,  and  independent  of  each  other,  sprocket 
wheels  and  chains  through  which  motion  is 
communicated  from  the  pedal  and  counter- 
shaft to  the  propeller  shaft,  the  chains  having 
their  links  made  in  a  wedge  shape  so  as  to 
divide  the  water  through  which  the  links 
pass  and  reduce  the  friction.  The  steering 
is  effected  by  means  of  rudders  upon  each  of 
the  floats  connected  with  tiller  ropes  and 
steering  handles  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
two  rudders  are  turned  in  either  direction  in 
unison.  The  floats  are  subdivided  by  bulk- 
heads and  have  diagonal  interior  braces  and 
exterior  braces  which  form  a  continuation 
thereof  and  connect  with  framework  so  that 
the  whole  apparatus  is  made  rigid. 

Folding  Sofa-Bed. — M.  Brilliant,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  F.  M.  Plais- 
ted  of  same  place.  No.  612,816.  Dated  Oct. 
25,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  furniture 
of  that  class  known  as  folding  beds,  sofas, 
chairs  or  couches,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
conveniently  extended  for  reclining  purposes 
or  folded  into  form  for  day  use.  It  consists  of 
a  permanent  seat  frame,  a  back  having  sepa- 
rated pivotal  and  slidable  supports  about 
which  it  is  turnable  from  an  approximately 
vertical  to  a  horizontal  position,  a  cap  piece 
with  links  by  which  it  is  hinged  to  the  ex- 
tension section  so  that  it  fits  over  and  forms 
a  finish  for  the  upper  end  of  the  back  and  ex- 
tension section  when  the  two  are  in  vertical 
position,  said  cap  piece  swinging  about  the 
connecting  links  so  as  to  drop  below  and  out 
of  the  way  when  the  extension  is  unfolded. 
The  arms  have  rolls  divided  longitudinally 
and  hinged  so  that  the  upper  part  may  open 
outwardly  and  form  transverse  extensions. 

Rope  Grip  and  Propelling  Device.—  H.  M. 
Brittan,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.  No.  612,923.  Dated  Oct. 
25,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  appa- 
ratus which  is  especially  designed  to  apply 
propelling  power  to  a  rope  by  means  of  grips 
which  will  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping, 
said  grips  grasping  the  rope  and  holding  it 
firmly  during  a  portion  of  its  travel,  then  re- 
leasing it  to  allow  it  to  continue  its  move- 
ment without  impediment.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  link  chain  and  wheels  or  pulleys 
around  which  the  chain  passes  and  through 
which  motion  is  conveyed  to  it.  The  gripping 
jaws  are  pivoted  to  the  links  and  carried  by 
them.  These  jaws  and  the  chain  travel  upon 
one  side  of  the  pulleys  in  the  line  of  travel  of 
the  rope  to  be  propelled,  and  they  diverge  to 
admit  the  rope  between  them  having  internal 
gripping  dies.  Anti-frictional  bearings  are 
carried  upon  the  outer  ends  of  the  jaws,  and 
these  pass  between  ways  which  act  to  close 
them  against  the  rope,  thus  maintaining  a 
grip  upon  it  during  the  travel  of  the  jaws  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  rope,  and  at  a 
point  where  the  rope  is  to  escape  the  grips  di- 
verge and  may  have  devices  by  which  they 
are  absolutely  separated  to  clear  the  rope  at 

the  point  where  it  leaves  the  line  of  travel  of 

the  grips. 


— The  U.  S.  retains  the  Philippines. 
— California's  '98  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at 
500,000  tons. 

— "Good  coal"  is  reported  discovered  in 
American  territory,  Alaska,  100  miles  below 
40-Mile  river. 

—  On  the  15th  ult.  the  Oregon  Legislature 
reduced  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  that 
State  from  8  to  6%. 

— The  total  seal  catch  this  season  in  Arctic 
waters  and  the  North  Pacific  was  27,865  skins, 
the  lightest  for  years. 

—Hop  sales  in  Washington  county,  Oregon, 
involving  97,000  pounds  were  made  last  week. 
The  price  paid  was  15  cents. 

— The  Summerland,  Cal.,  Advance  states 
that  the  Robinson  Oil  Co.  has  leased  twenty- 
one  acres  of  land  at  Serena  and  will  sink  for 
oil. 

— The  Acme  Wrecking  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
has  made  a  request  upon  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  authority  to  raise  the  battleship 
Maine. 

— The  exportation  of  henequen  from  the 
port  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  amounted 
during  September  to  4,404,161  kilos  valued  at 
$1,026,045.26. 

—  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  supervisors  will  ask 
Congress  to  there  establish  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  armor  plate.  A  gun 
plant  is  also  in  order. 

— The  Administration  will  urge  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  by  govern- 
ment aid  in  connection  with  the  concession  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  Co. 

— The  water  of  the  Bear  river,  southern 
Idaho,  is  to  be  made  to  irrigate  500,000  fertile 
acres.  A  dam  and  canal  will  be  built.  G.  C. 
Parkinson,  Preston,  Idado,  is  at  the  head. 

—Hawaiian  postage  stamps  are  now  recog- 
nized at  their  face  value  for  the  prepayment 
of  postage  on  all  articles  mailed  in  Hawaii, 
whether  addressed  for  delivery  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere. 

— Torreon,  Mexico,  will  have  the  second 
largest  cotton  mill  in  the  republic.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  La  Fe.  At  the  start  it  will  em- 
ploy over  600  hands  and  when  in  full  running 
wiil  carry  over  2000  people  on  the  payroll. 

— The  Santa  Fe  stockholders  act  on  the 
S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Valley  road  transfer  at  a  special 
meeting  to  be  held  December  8th.  The  com- 
pany issues  a  circular  giving  full  details, 
which  shows  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  intent 
to  enter  San  Francisco. 

—The  new  steamship  company  to  ply  be- 
tween France  and  San  Francisco,  touching  at 
South  American,  Central  American  and  Mexi- 
can ports,  among  which  are  Manzanillo,  Maz- 
atlan,  Santa  Rosalia  and  Guaymas,  has  noti- 
fied the  government  at  Sonora,  Mexico,  that 
the  first  steamer  of  the  line  has  started  from 
France. 

— C.  F.  Gardner,  Gen.  Mgr.  Westside  Flume 
&  Lumber  Co.,  Sonora,  Cal.,  expects  by  July 
next  to  have  a  sawmill  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Tuolumne,  and  that  the  Sierra  railroad 
will  then  have  reached  that  point.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  concern  that  will  handle 
a  yearly  output  of  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

— If  the  much-rumored  story  is  true  that 
the  Union  Pacific  is  to  throw  open  all  gate- 
ways, the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  thinks  that  the 
most  important  question  to  all  the  prairie 
lines  and  Colorado  roads  will  be  whether  the 
Silver  Bow  gateway  will  be  opened  to  let  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  into 
southern  Idaho. 

—Beginning  November  15  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific will  advance  rates  on  the  following  arti- 
cles from  California  terminals  to  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York,  via  Sunset  Gulf  route— 
the  basis  of  calculation  being  cents  per  100 
pounds  :  Antimony  ore,  from  50  to  60;  manga- 
nese ore,  50  to  60;  chrome  ore,  50  to  60; 
canned  salmon,  40  to  60;  rags,  50  to  60;  borax, 
50  to  60;  rubber  junk,  50  to  60  ;  wine  in  wood, 
40  to  60. 

—Modern  Mexico  says  that  the  result  of  the 
war  has  improved  the  general  standing  of 
Americans  in  Mexico,  and  through  the  same 
cause  many  Spaniards  find  that  they  do  not 
receive  quite  the  same  homage  from  the  na- 
tive populace  that  they  did  before  their  re- 
cent ignominious  defeat.  These  changes  are 
not  marked  to  the  casual  observer,  but  they 
exist  and  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  trade  in  the  Republic. 

—From  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  is  4500 
miles  ;  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  is  2100 
miles;  from  Honolulu  to  Sydney,  Australia,  is 
3500  miles.  With  the  exception  of  that  from 
the  United  States,  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  trade  of  America  goes  to  the  Pacific.  The 
imports  of  this  country  to  Asia  and  Oceanica, 
according  to  the  latest  figures,  were  $119,- 
000,000,  and  the  exports  $67,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  $186,000,000.  Include  the  entire  trade 
of  the  western  continent  in  the  Pacific,  and 
total  imports  reach  $261,000,000  and  the  total 
exports  $212,000,000.  Added  to  the  trade  of 
the  older  countries,  the  entire  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  is  not  less  than  $2,600,000,000  each 
year,  which  means  that  $1  in  every  $7  of  the 
world's  trade  now  passes  over  those  waters. 
Of  this  enormous  traffic  Great  Britain  secures 
the  lion's  share,  importing  $265,000,000  and 
sending  out  goods  to  the  value  of  $335,000,000, 
or  a  total  trade  of  $600,000,000.  The  United 
States  stands  next,  with  a  total  trade  in  the 
Pacific  of  $200,000,000,  or  one-third  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Germany  stands  a  close  third, 
with  $100,000,000  of  imports  and  $45,000,000 
of  exports.  France  is  fourth  on  the  list, 
with  about  one-half  the  trade  of  Germany. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  trade  is 
divided  among  the  eastern  countries  which 
border  on  the  Pacific. 

— W.  T.  Stead,  writing  from  St.  Petersburg, 
says :  "  Americans  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
Russia,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  of  industrial  development.    No  one  re- 


alizes the  great  resources  of  the  immense 
country  through  which  the  Czar  is  running 
an  iron  highway,  8000  miles  long.  Americans 
are  supplying  many  of  the  rails,  American  en- 
gineers are  everywhere.  One  American  is 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  new 
steel  works  near  St.  Petersburg,  American 
dredgers  are  to  deepen  the  Volga,  the 
Dneiper,  the  Don,  and  other  Russian  rivers. 
The  representatives  of  an  American  pump  are 
laying  down  200  miles  of  5-inch  piping  in  the 
Transcaspian  region,  through  which  the 
Rothchilds'  oil  combination  will  pump  petro- 
leum by  means  of  four  pumping  stations,  all 
of  which  wiil  be  supplied  with  the  latest 
American  pumps.  The  other  day  I  met  an 
American  geologist  and  engineer  who,  having 
quit  the  post  of  City  Engineer  in  a  great 
American  city,  has  been  spending  the  summer 
examining  the  gold  mines  of  Northern  Si- 
beria, and  before  the  day  was  over  I  stum- 
bled on  another  who  had  been  reporting  on 
copper  mines  in  the  Kirgi  steppes.  The  testi- 
mony of  these  Americans  was  favorable  to 
the  labor  value  of  the  Siberian  workmen. 
The  Russian  is  docile,  quick  to  learn,  and 
does  quite  as  good  work  as  the  skilled  laborer 
in  the  States.  As  a  craftsman,  he  is  a  past- 
master  with  his  own  tool,  the  ax." 


Heroes  of  War. 

From  the  Chicago  Times-Herald, 

The  feeling  of  admiration  for  heroes  of  war 
seems  to  be  innate  in  the  human  heart,  and  is 
brought  to  the  surface  as  the  opportunity  and 
object,  for  such  hero  worship  presents  itself. 

Among  those  who  proved  their  heroism  dur- 
ing our  Civil  War  was  A.  Schiffeneder,  of  161 
Se  dgwick 
Street,  Chicago. 
He  is  an  Aus- 
trian by  birth, 
came  to  Amer- 
ica at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and 
soon  became  an 
American  c  i  t  i  - 
zen.  He  was  liv- 
ing at  Milwau- 
kee when  the\ 
call  for  volun- 
teers  came, 
early  in  1862, 
and  he  promptly 
enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A,  of  the 
Twenty  -  sixth  "e  received  a  wound. 
Wisconsin  Volunteers.  In  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  our  hero  saw  much  fighting,  cam- 
paigning in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

In  the  first  day's  fighting  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,'  Schiffeneder  received  a  wound 
in  the  right  side,  which  afterward  caused 
him  much  trouble.  With  a  portion  of  his  regi- 
ment he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Bell 
Island  and  Andersonville,  and  afterward  ex- 
changed. He  returned  to  his  regiment, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  marched  with  him  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea. 

*  In  this  campaign  Mr.  Schiffeneder's  old 
wound  began  to  trouble  him  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  and  then  home.  He  had  also 
contracted  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  found 
no  relief  for  years. 

"I  happened  to  read  an  account  of  Dr.  Will- 
iams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  people  about  a  year 
ago,"  he  said,  "and  thought  that  they  might 
be  good  for  my  trouble,  l  concluded  to  try 
them.  I  bought  one  box  and  began  to  take 
them  according  to  directions.  They  gave  me 
great  relief.  After  finishing  that  box  I 
bought-another,  and  when  I  had  taken  the 
pills  I  felt  that  I  was  cured.  I  recovered  my 
appetite  and  ate  heartily.  I  can  testify  to  the 
good  the  pills  did  me." 

Mr.  Schiffeneder  is  a  prominent  Grand 
Army  man  in  Chicago,  whither  he  moved 
some  years  ago  with  his  family. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPROY/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leanaro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Money  talkr.  !    We  guarantee  that 

Turtle's 
Elixir 


•will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $ioo  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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That 
represents  the 
■sa  labor  saved  in 

~~~  /rT3i  ieedintr  a 

— ^^^-^    machine  with 
traveling  feed 
tabic  over  the 
style  plain  tables. 
MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND] 
!„„,i       FODDER  SHREDDERS  ' 

a  arc  the  strongest  most  durable,  largest  enpa- 
S  eity  machines  made.    This  new  Traveling  Feed 
'  ia  ]?  ren,oves  every  element  of  danger  fromi 
j  feeding.  Nodanprer  to  flncrers,  hands  and  arms.! 
(j  Capacity— just  as  much  as  you  can  get 
jto  the  machine.   Will  elevate  the  feed 
I  to  any  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
I  SOOK  ON  SUAGE" «ntto  a.l»erS.f  pacific  Coagt 

THE  S51VER  WFG  00.  _  (  Agents, 

saiem,  owo.    /V  Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 

San  Francisco. 


R  A I  INT! 


TRADE 


Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurlne  is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurine  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.  White  and  colors.  A  superb  wall 
finish. 

WM.  KURD,  33  Davis  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


ETTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  tits  or  nervounness 
1  1 1 13  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FRfc.li;  IS 2  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dk.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


Laxton's  Noble.  g^Sg 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  In  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young',  vigorous  plants,  SOc.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw 

Manufacturing 

Company 


" HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  ! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S0S2.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Fainting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

11s  iiirinLMM  st..  oaieneo,  mi. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

^TRADE  MARKS^ 


'patents; 


DEWEY.SrrRONG&C0.330  MARKET  ST. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Grange  and 
reading  of  minutes,  a  special  committee 
reported  on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments.  This  report  was  fully 
considered  and  developed  the  fact  that 
most  all  the  members  had  come  to  the 
conclusions  embodied  in  the  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
published  in  the  local  paper  that  after- 
noon. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
conferred  in  an  impressive  manner. 

Sister  Miss  Lang  read  a  paper  on  the 
proper  manner  of  conferring  the  de- 
grees and  the  duty  of  making  them  im- 
pressive. This  was  a  thoughtful  and 
timely  paper  and  was  well  received. 

Sister  C.  J.  Berry  read  a  paper  on 
"  A  Model  Husband,"  the  subject  given 
out  at  the  last  meeting  for  considera- 
tion at  this  meeting,  this  being  "Sis- 
ters' Day "  meeting.  This  paper  was 
also  well  received. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication 
from  the  Southern  California  Horticul- 
tural Club,  requesting  Tulare  Grange 
to  assist  it  in  having  passed  a  bill  reg- 
ulating the  sale  of  fertilizers.  Secretary 
Berry  was  requested  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  communication,  say- 
ing the  Grange  had  considered  the  bill 
and  will  aid  and  assist  in  having  it  be- 
come a  law,  and  will  aid  and  assist  in 
any  move  for  the  betterment  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture. 

Committees  were  appointed  and  mem- 
bers selected  to  prepare  papers  for 
next  meeting. 

The  secretary  was  also  requested  to 
communicate  with  San  Jose  Grange  and 
say  Tulare  Grange  desires  to  assist  it 
in  every  effort  it  may  put  forth  to  pro- 
vide a  better  education  in  industrial 
and  scientific  agriculture  for  the  boys 
and  girls  attending  our  public  schools. 

The  lunch  was  excellent.  The  meet- 
ing was  protracted.  Socially  and  edu- 
cationally it  was  a  success.        J.  T. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

The  Mercury  states  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Jose  Grange  most  of  the 
time  was  taken  up  in  a  discussion  of 
the  seven  constitutional  amendments. 
The  amendment  referring  to  grammar 
schools  was  unanimously  voted  down, 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  members 
that  there  was  already  too  much  work 
to  be  done  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
should  be  decreased  on  the  other  hand. 
The  only  amendment  which  it  was 
decided  to  favor  was  the  one  providing 
for  an  intermission  in  the  legislative 
assembly.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of 
this  maintained  that  it  would  give  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  all 
others  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
bills.  It  was  reported  that  Oregon 
prunes  are  being  sent  to  this  county 
to  be  marketed,  as  they  could  not  be 
marketed  in  the  East  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  sugar.  The  Grange  pro- 
tested against  this  action  and  favored 
having  Oregon  growers  sending  the 
prunes  directly  East.  Mr.  Worthen 
stated  that  he  used  seventeen  gallons 
of  bisulphide  to  2000  trees.  From  re- 
ports brought  in  by  various  members 
it  is  learned  that  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  on  the  trays.  The  days 
are  good  for  drying  fruit,  but  they  are 
becoming  shorter,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  process  is  not  as  rapid  as  it  was  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  market  for 
dried  fruit  is  dull  and  growers  are 
holding  back  fruit  as  there  are  no 
buyers. 

Petaluma  Grange. 

According  to  the  Petaluma  Courier, 
the  regular  monthly  social  and  hop  of 
the  Petaluma  Grange  was  held  at 
Druids'  hall.  The  following  program, 
followed  by  dancing  and  refreshments, 
was  preceded  by  an  interesting  talk  by 
D.  N.  Alexander  on  the  "Duty  of 
Grange  Members:"  Song,  Miss  Or- 
lean  Park  ;  recitation,  Miss  Neva 
Lacque;  song,  M.  D.  Hopkins;  instru- 
mental music,  Mrs.  Jesse  Bowles  and 
Mr.  Morse;  song,  J.  W.  McNally. 


THE 
ORLD'S 
STANDARD 

Tho  diploma  of  merit  has 
been  awarded  the 

Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch 

by  railroad  men— who  require  tho 
most  truthful  time-pieces. 

The  jolt  and  jar  and  heat  and  cold 
of  tho  Engineer's  cab  test  a  watch 
as  nothing  else  can. 

Nearly  eight  million  Elgins  in  a  third  of  a 
century  (moro  than  any  other  factory  in  tho 
world  has  produced  in  the  same  period)  is  the 
record  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Factory. 
High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 
An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin* 
eugraveii  on  tho  works— fully  guaranteed. 

At  all  jewelers— everywhere—  in  any  style 

case  desired. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  25.  1898. 
612,816  — Sofa  Bed-M.  Brilliant,  S.  F. 
612.923.— Rope  Grip— H.  M.  Brittan,  S.  F. 
612,833.— Nail  Holder— L.  W.  Dexter,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

612,897.— TttBE  Construction — B.  F.  Ellis,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

612.9U3.— Corn  Planter— R.  L.  Hoffman,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

612,929. — Insulator  and  Hanger— W.  C.  Keithly, 
S.  F. 

612,856.— Lawn  Mower— P.  C.  Mabury,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

613,167.— Carburetor— F.  L.  Martenette,  Chico, 
Cal 

613,169.— Door  Knob— J.  W.  T.  Morris,  Summer- 
land,  Cal. 

613,075.— Wave  Motor— J.  W.  Pitts,  Hueneme, 
Cal. 

613,020.— Tray  Turner— M.  L.  Rupp,  Fresno.  Cal. 
612,917.— Stock  Feeding  Device  — J.  Shepard, 
Aptos,  Cal. 

612.919.  — Softening  Frozen  Earth  —  J.  H.  L. 
Tuck,  S.  F. 

612.920.  — Water  Cycle— Winquist  &  Olsson,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patentB  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


ABOUT    ELGIN  WATCHES. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  it  required  no  common 
courage  for  a  body  of  men  to  invest  their  capital 
and  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  founding  of  a 
watch  factory  in  the  then  unknown  village  of  Elgin. 
Illinois,  with  any  hope  that  its  product  should  tie- 
come  more  than  locally  popular. 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  established 
at  that  time  and  under  these  conditions,  has  long 
since  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
its  founders 

Its  reputation  for  making  watches  of  the  highest 
quality  at  consistent  prices  has  gone  'round  the 
world,  and  for  many  years  its  output  has  been  sold 
in  advance  of  manufacture. 

Modern  methods,  inventive  genius,  making  at 
their  factories  the  machines  with  which  watches 
are  made,  employing  skilled  experts — these  are 
some  of  the  facts  that  have  made  possible  an  out- 
put of  nearly  8.OU0.00O  complete  and  perfect  time- 
pieces from  this  great  factory  in  the  space  of  a 
third  of  a  century. 

A  factory  properly  ventilated  and  lighted,  con- 
genial surroundings  in  home  and  factory  life  at 
Elgin,  have  all  conduced  to  the  success  that  has 
ever  marked  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company. 

The  Chicago  Timef-Ilerald,  in  its  issue  of  Sept. 
5th,  1898,  speaking  of  the  employes  at  the  Elgin 
factory,  mentions  "  the  high  character  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  operatives  and  their  confidence  in 
their  employers,  based  upon  long  years  of  fair 
treatment,"  and  adds,  "  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  employes  of  the  watch  factory,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  are  the  equal  in 
every  respect  of  any  factory  operatives  in  the 
country.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  far  superior 
to  ordinary  factory  workmen.  One  can  tell  their 
quality  in  a  moment  if  he  but  takes  the  trouble 
to  watch  the  stream  of  men  and  women  moving 
toward  the  main  gateway  at  the  hour  of  commenc- 
ing labor.  The  close  and  friendly  relations  which 
for  so  many  years  have  existed  between  employers 
and  employed,  have  made  the  factory  able  to  point 
with  pride" to  a  record  of  thirty-four  years  without 
either  strike  or  serious  industrial  complication  of 
any  nature." 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $19.96. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  21  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  tritle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empiie  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


The  former  owners  of  the  largest 
tinplate  establishment  |in  the  world 
have  disposed  of  the  works  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  and  are  about  to  establish  a 
manufactory  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Yonng  Married  Man,  Competent  and  Expe- 
rienced, wants  position  to  take  charge  of  fruit 
ranch;  wife  to  help  cook,  if  necessary;  best  of  ref- 
erences furnished.  Address  "  Reliable,"  Pacific 
Rural  Press  office,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

\l/ANTED — Position  in  a  creamery  or  as  work- 
"  ing  manager  of  a  dairy  herd.  I  am  used  to 
handling  all  kinds  of  dairy  machinery.  Good  ref- 
erences as  to  ability  and  habits.  State  wages. 

S.  KOPPER,  Hanford,  Cal. 

WANTED. 

A  Man  with  Family  on  a  Fine  Frnlt  Farm, 
on  Shares,  or  Lease,  or  Monthly  Wages. 

Address  A.  L.  C. .  this  office. 


Elegant  Sewing 
Machines 

beat.  atfactor)  prioea.  Warrant* 
10  years :  all  attachments  for  fancy 
work.  No  money  In  advance. 
FREE  80  day  trial.  The  Decant 
jtlmh*,  tl9.&0to  I2«.S0;  regular  priee, 
f  to  tluO.  The  Handftome,  Durable 
A  ryy<«\  »16.M>  to  |l».50;  rejular  pnea, 
|40  to  |60.    The  Singer  Model*,  18  a. 

Send  for  lance  catalog oe  before  yon 
buy,  and  aave  money.  Addrasa 

¥..  It.  Ely  >irg.  Co.,  391  State  St.,  Chicago,  l||. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  3998  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF  YOUR  PA8TURES  AND  FIELDS  ARE  INCL08ED  WITH  THE 


LLWOOD  s?eel  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


88  l»CM- 


P 

■  you  have  secured  absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense,  in  a  practical  fence 
|b    tnat  wil1  positively  turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs.    A  fence  th;it  is 

strong,  practically  everlasting,  proven  thor- 
oughly efficient  under  alt  possible  condi- 
tions. 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG  I 

in  selecting  the 

ELLW000 
WOVEN  FENCE  n,HCH 


Sold  by  our  agents 
id  every  town.  If 
you  can't  get  it  in 
your  town,  write  us 
direct,  and  we 
will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  ISUndiird  Style) 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  S?/?^!  CHICAGO,  ILL 

GEO.  H.  ISMON,  I'acinc  Coast  Agent,  285-887  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth 

. .  HARROW. . 


The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market 

The  Sulky  Allachmenl  has  an  easy  spring  seal  and  high,  broad -faced  sleel 
wheels,  20  inches  in  diameler.  filled  with  sandproof  bearings. 

The  weighl  of  Ihe  driver  being  entirely  on  the  Sulky  allows  tooth  frames 
to  work  independent  of  Sulky.  ON  OTHER  RIDING  HARROWS 
WEIGHT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER  ARE  ON  THE  FRAMES. 

All  WHEEL  TRACKS  ARE  COVERED  by  the  rear  teeth. 

When  your  alfalfa  begins  to  fail  in  its  yield  on  the  ground,  on  account  of 
being  worn  out  and  choked  by  weeds  taking  its  place,  you  want  the 
OSBORNE  SULKY  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  to  renew  it. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  TWain  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Novembei  12,  1898 , 
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«*  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  E»tryNo. 

Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County   state  of  

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Tour  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  '.' . 


><KKKK><K><><K><><><><><^^ 


Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


«M  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  & 


A  NEW  BOOK 


To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural  i 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years  ! 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25  j 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000  ; 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered :  (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Prbss  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
eaoh  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

a.— The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 
whioh  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7._The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  It  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  poles  are 
now  being  manufactured  out  of  paper. 
The  pulp  from  which  these  poles  are 
made  has  mixed  with  it  borax,  tallow 
and  other  ingredients.  It  is  then  run 
into  a  mold  with  a  central  core  and 
comes  out  as  a  hollow  tube  of  the 
proper  diameter  and  length.  Before 
being  erected  the  poles  are  given  a  coat 
of  paint  or  varnish  which  makes  them 
waterproof.  They  may  be  made  fire- 
proof by  saturating  with  a  solution  of 
alum  water. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


CONTENTSi 


Anthrax  and  Black-Leg  Vaccines. 
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I.  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
II.  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

III.  California  Climate  as  Related  to  Vegetable 

Growing. 

IV.  Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
V.  Garden  Irrigation. 
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VII.  Cultivation. 
VHI.  Fertilization. 
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XX.  Corn. 
XXI.  Cucumber. 
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XXIII.  Lettuce. 

XXIV.  Melons. 
XXV.  Onion  Family. 

XXVI.  Peas. 

XXVII.  Peppers. 

XXVIII.  Potatoes. 
XXIX.  Radishes. 

XXX.  Rhubarb. 
XXXI.  Spinach. 
XXXII.  Squashes. 

XXXIII.  Tomato. 

XXXIV.  Turnip. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 

Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.—  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.   There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  it  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely. — Sacra- 
mento Record-Union. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 
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Electric  Horticulture. 


Professor  S.  Lemstrom's  paper  be- 
fore the  British  Association  described 
experiments  on  "The  Action  of  Elec- 
tricity on  Growing  Plants,"  and  its  con- 
tents have  been  thus  summarized  by  the 
London  Times:  "After  a  brief  sketch 
of  previous  experiments  on  the  subject 
made  in  1885  and  1886,  he  referred 
to  the  researches  which  he  carried  out 
last  year  on  the  estate  Brodtorp,  with 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Baron  Edouard  Hisinger. 
Three  fields  of  fifty  meters  were  used 
for  the  experiments,  and  three  of  the 
same  area  as  control  fields.  In  general, 
there  was  found  an  increase  in  the 
seeds  of  at  least  40  per  cent;  in  the 
roots  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  plant  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil;  in  beans,  75  percent; 
in  strawberries  and  raspberries  as  high 
as  75  per  cent,  the  time  for  their  ripen- 
ing being  shortened  by  at  least  one- 
third.  The  experiment  proved,  among 
other  things,  that  electricity  given  to 
plants  during  days  with  a  clear  burn- 
ing sun  might  damage  them  very  much 
if  enough  water  was  not  also  given  at 
the  same  time. 

"Discussing  in  what  way  electricity 
exerted  an  influence  on  plants,  the 
author  said  that  either  the  gases  in 
the  air  were  transformed  to  ozone  and 
nitric  oxides,  which,  being  heavy,  fell 
down  upon  the  plants  and  increased 
the  activity  of  their  vegetation,  or  the 
electricity  induced  the  juices  of  the 
plants  to  ascend  more  rapidly  in  their 
capillary  tubes  (the  Gernez  phenom- 
enon). Though  much  has  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  method  is  ready  to  be  used 
for  practical  purposes.  The  author 
this  summer  carried  out  experiments 
in  Finland  on  some  especially  interest- 
ing plants.  Of  these  the  tobacco  plant 
did  not  yield,  in  earlier  experiments, 
to  the  favorable  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric currents,  through  want  of  water. 
Photographs  of  the  experimental  and 
the  control  fields,  which  were  watered 
to  the  same  extent,  were  taken  at  the 
same  distance  from  both  fields,  and 
showed  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
current  the  results  were  at  least  40 
per  cent  better  than  without  it.  The 
current  was  applied  for  four  hours  in 
the  morning  and  four  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  with  many  interruptions, 
however,  from  June  17th  to  July  30th. 
The  total  number  of  hours  was  161. 


How  Tacks  are  Made. 


One  of  the  first  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  tacks,  remarks  an  ex- 
change, is  that  of  pickling  the  Besse- 
mer steel  or  best  quality  iron  sheets. 
These  sheets  are  about  16x36  inches  or 
20x36  inches  in  size,  and  quite  thin. 
The  pickling  solution  is  of  blue  vitriol, 
which  removes  all  foreign  substance  and 
renders  the  metal  more  pliable  to  work. 
A  bath  of  hot  lime  thorougly  dries  the 
sheets,  which  are  next  taken  to  the 
cutter,  when  carefully  arranged  steel 
knives  cut  them  into  any  width  de- 
sired, ranging  from  J  inch  to  2  inches. 
Each  strip  retains  its  original  length. 
The  strips  now  have  jagged  edges,  but 
after  going  through  a  powerful  ma- 
chine the  rough  edges  are  removed, 
leaving  a  very  smooth  surface. 

The  strips  are  now  ready  for  the  tack 
machine,  the  knives  of  which  cut  the 
strips  into  the  thickness  required. 
Each  little  piece  of  metal  as  it  leaves 
the  knives  is  forced  into  a  two-sided 
groove  that  closes  tightly  and  gives  to 
the  tack  the  point  and  corrugations 
which  lend  to  its  holding  qualities. 
At  the  same  time  a  hammer  strikes 
the  broad  end  of  the  tack,  putting  a 
head  on  it,  and  then  it  drops  into  a 
receptacle  beneath.  The  tack  is  now 
complete,  save  placing  it  in  a  revolv- 
ing barrel  or  tumbler,  which  gives  it 
a  bright  finish.  Blue  tacks  are  col- 
ored by  heat,  and  tinned  tacks  after 
being  dipped  in  the  metal,  having  been 
previously  pickled,  are  riddled  and 
seived  together  in  a  circular  drum  to 
prevent  their  sticking  together. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

318  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  efficacy  of  these  preventives,  as  shown 
by  the  experience  of  many  California  stock- 
growers,  makes  it  a  matter  of  common  inter- 
est that  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  is  proceed- 
ing to  organize  its  business  in  this  State  so 
that  more  speedy  and  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion may  be  made.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stearns  of  Los 
Angeles  will  act  as  general  representative  of 
the  company,  and  he  will  soon  make  an  exten- 
sive trip  through  the  State  to  thoroughly  in- 
troduce the  vaccines  and  to  organize  a  staff  of 
special  dealers.  It  will  of  course  be  arranged 
that  San  Francisco  shall  be  one  base  of  sup- 
plies, which  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  State. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


Don't  Shovel  Snow 

all  winter  from  the  lane,  bnt  buy  Paee  Fence  and 
have  a  clear  track.  No  drifts  behind  our  Winter 
Styles.  Ask  for  prices. 

Page  Wo  ven  'Wire. Fence  Co.,  Adrluu,  Mich. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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&  DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT,  a 


DEKKK    PLOWS,    STEEL    AND  CHILLED. 


BEVEB9I BIiE    AM)    ADJUHTAlil  K 
ORCHARD    AMI    FIELD  DIM 
HABBOWg. 

All  BlBCi  from  4  to  13  Et.  Cut. 


SPRING   TOOTH    HARROW    WITH    LEVER    AND  WHEELS. 
Can  be  Gauged  Any  Depth. 


NEW    DEAL  —  2-3-4-5  Gang.    Steel  &  Chilled  Bottoms. 


DEERE    FORCE    FEED  SEEDERS. 
8  Ft.,  11  Ft.  and  14  Ft.  Wide. 


DEERE   VEHICLES   ARE   ALL   RIGHT.  No.   30.  No.  380. 

— •■■W  f\      CO/YAELET  E      STOCK      OF      UF*-T  O  -DATE      VEHICLES  OE 


LL  STYLES, 

We  Carry  the  Largest  Line  of  AU-Right  Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  in  the  West.     Send  for  Catalogues  No.  6  and   D,  and 

Call  and  Look  Our  Stock  Over  and  Get  Our  Prices;  We  Can  Suit  You. 

Office,  209-211  Market  St.,  EKE,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   Warehouse,  318  to  324  Townsend  St.,  25  to  31  Bluxome  St. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


FOR 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Whea,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION: 

Dr.  Kernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  or  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erro- 
neously supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
prolitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  j 

316  CrtLIFORMA  STREET,        -        SrtlS  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded  - 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW 


The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forglngs,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.    Write  for  Circulars. 

The      C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


$50.°°  RANGE  EOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  seotion  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  425.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  33x31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high.  17  inches  wide  and  2m  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Kurns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Rest  Range  made.  MM  G.  WILLARO,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P&B 


READY  ROOFING 
RUBER0ID  ROOFING 


 WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS  

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  11  battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

 I   Jtly   


Unless  the  dairy  fanner  has  had  e\        •    niber  of  his  herd 
tested  he  unquestionably  has  some  thf       e  eating  their  heads 
olT.    He  can't  tell  by  I  lie  shape  of  the  c    ^>  .er  tiedigree  or 
thee.  .l,,r  <,f  her  milk.    HE  CAN  TELL  fJH  A 

NO-TIN  TFSTFRCK 


This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  in  an 
hour.  He  should  test  each  cow  frequently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  board. 

Send  for  t'utltl»Kllc  No.  B4. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider  * 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work;  ] 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation.  ' 
SenJ  for  our  Litest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt>l 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  fron 
the  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1898. 


TWENTY -EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  Street. 


Water  Views  in  the  Park. 


The  two  views  in  Golden  Gate  Park  upon  this  page 
are  selected  because  their  contrast  shows  well  how 
wide  is  the.  range  of  re- 
sources of  those  who  have 
designed  and  constructed 
this  great  pleasure  ground, 
and  what  a  variety  of  effects 
they  have  produced.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that 
both  these  bodies  of  water 
are  alike  in  being  artificial. 
The  waste  of  drifting  sand 
on  which  the  park  has  been 
created  afforded  neither  run- 
ning nor  standing  water  ex- 
cept that  stored  beneath  the 
surface  and  furnished  by 
steam  pumping,  and  yet  we 
have  here  two  water  scenes, 
one  a  lake  in  miniature  with 
the  wealth  of  vegetative 
forms  in  its  environment 
which  constitute  its  chief 
beauty,  the  other  a  sheet  of 
water  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce expansive  effects  and 
with  borders  befitting  such 
an  impression.  Both  of  these 
show  the  art  of  the  landscape 
architect  —  each  in  its  own 
way  and  both  are  admirable. 

Alvord  lakelet  is  one  of 
the  earliest  water  effects  at- 
tempted in  the  park  and  re-i 


entrances  and  its  neighborhood  is  always  musical 
with  the  laughter  of  dozens  of  babies  who  delight  to 
feed  the  waterfowl  which  dwell  upon  it. 
Lake  Stow,  of  which  the  picture  shows  but  a  frac- 


for  him.  The  lake  is  dotted  with  islands  and  there 
are  trees  and  shrubs  in  endless  variety  all  along  the 
slopes  which  border  it  on  the  side  of  the  bill.  Look- 
ing out  from  this  side,  however,  away  across  the 


THE    ISLAND    IN   LAKE   STOW,    GOLDEN   GATE   PARK,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


lower.lands  of  the  park, "one 
gets  the  idea  of  expansion 
which  the  photograph  pre- 
sents. It  is  indeed  a  most 
able  simulation  of  a  natural 
lake  and  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  of  the 
park  either  for  rest,  recrea- 
tion or  fun  as  the  visitor  is 
inclined.  Our  observation 
has  been,  however,  that  it 
serves  best  those  of  a  medi- 
tative turn  of  mind,  and  we 
find  sages  and  poets  en- 
sconced in  the  nooks  around 
it  while  the  throngs  frequent 
the  promenades  or  gather 
around  the  music  stands. 


ALVORD   LAKELET,    THE    DELIGHT    OF   BIRDS   AND   BABIES,    GOLDEN    GATE  PARK. 


mains  one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  It  was 
provided  for  by  Hon.  William  Alvord,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  California,  who  rendered  most  excellent 
service  as  a  Park  Commissioner  a  score  of  years  ago 
and  has  always  been  a  generous  friend  of  the  institu- 
tion.   The  lakelet  is  situated  near  one  of  the  main 


tion,  is  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  Alvord  lakelet. 
It  encircles  the  base  of  Strawberry  hill  and  receives 
the  water  which  tumbles  down  Huntington  falls,  as 
shown  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural.  This  sheet  of 
water  was  the  special  delight  of  the  late  W.  W. 
Stow  when  a  Park  Commissioner  and  it  was  named 


Secretary  Pilcher  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  has 
received  a  letter  from  the 
managers  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  in  Lille,  France,  in 
which  they  inquire  as  to  the 
probability  of  obtaining  for 
the  museum  an  exhibit  of  all 
the  non-perishable  products 
of  California.  They  offer 
free  space  and  free  care  for 
any  exhibit  that  may  be 
made.  Secretary  Filcher 
thinks  that  California  pro- 
ducers would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  permanent 
exhibit  in  France,  and  to  the  end  of  installing  such 
an  exhibit  he  has  communicated  by  letter  with  the 
producers  of  cereals,  beans,  woods,  minerals,  dessi- 
cated  vegetables,  hops,  beeswax,  seeds,  nuts,  honey, 
sugar,  wools,  tallow,  etc. 
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The  Week. 


The  elements  seem  to  have  some  disposition  to- 
ward activity  ;  more  clouds  have  flown  by,  more 
winds  have  blown  by,  and  there  has  come,  and  too 
often  gone,  that  peculiar  "  rainy  feel  "  in  the  air. 
So  far  these  lay  weather  signs  have  availed  naught, 
but  they  serve  well  to  keep  up  courage  and  ex- 
pectancy. Of  course,  there  is  yet  no  reason  for  re- 
pining. This  year's  rain,  thus  far,  is  nearly  up  to 
the  average,  and  wet  years,  as  well  as  dry,  have  be- 
gun this  way.  We  have  also  the  assurance  that  for 
half  a  century  two  dry  years  have  not  come  in  suc- 
cession, and  that  the  last  very  dry  one — that  of  1877 
— was  followed  by  a  fairly  wet  one,  although  the 
rains  began  late,  as  they  seem  disposed  to  do  this 
year.   

On  another  page  we  have  a  paragraph  from  the 
high  authorities  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton indicating  that  we  may  be  giving  the  Japanese 
current  too  much  credit  for  influence  on  our  weather 
and  holding  that  there  are  others  of  natural  activi- 
ties which  may  do  as  much  or  more.  This  is  rather 
encouraging,  because  to  have  our  comfort  hang  upon 
the  swing  of  a  freaky  ocean  current  is  not  an  inspir- 
ing thought,  unless  Dewey  can  be  sent  to  herd  it 
with  his  war  ships.  But  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
Washington  people  never  have  been  very  tolerant  of 
the  current  claims  of  Californians.  It  will  be  very 
important  to  work  the  matter  out.  We  have  heard 
that  the  Japanese  have  great  masses  of  data  about 
the  motions  and  direction  of  their  great  current, 
which  they  have  required  from  their  mariners  and 
others,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  current  does  make 
wide  swings  and  commotions.  These  data  should  be 
compiled  by  our  students  and  perhaps  the  corres- 
pondence between  current  courses  and  our  weather 
may  be  better  understood. 

There  is  very  little  going  on  in  field  work.  Soil 
working  is  waiting  for  moisture  and  growth  is  in 
much  the  same  mood.  There  is  very  scant  color  of 
green  on  the  valleys  and  lower  hills  and  the  higher 
peaks  still  wait  their  snow  mantles.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  these  conditions  change  in  time  to 
add  cheer  to  Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  24th,  for  it 
will  serve  to  increase  the  gladness  of  victory  abroad 
to  feel  the  assurance  of  prosperity  at  home. 

The  markets  are  steady  this  week,  and  their  fea- 
tures are  fully  described  in  our  market  review.  The 
movement  of  supplies  to  Manila  promises  to  take 
the  place  of  some  unrealized  trade  expectations  on 
the  Klondike.  Considerable  purchases  of  food  are 
being  made  for  that  destination. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


We  are  disposed  to  make  much  of  the  coming  con- 
vention of  fruit  growers  at  Fresno  and  trust  that  our 
readers  may  be  of  the  same  mind.  There  is  the  full- 
est assurance  that  the  meeting,  in  point  of  local 
preparation  and  welcome,  in  convenience  and  suit- 
ability of  arrangements  and  in  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive invironment  will  be  the  best  of  recent 
years. 

There  is  much  in  these  proper  concomitants  of  a 
convention  and  the  attendants  of  recent  conventions, 
held  in  localities  which  sublimely  disregarded  the 
events,  know  how  much  loss  of  spirit  and  incentive 
was  thereby  occasioned.  We  shall  mistake  if  this 
year  at  Fresno  the  great  horticultural  assembly  of 
the  State  does  not  reassume  some  of  the  features 
and  phases  which  were  so  attractive  and  effective  a 
decade  or  more  ago. 

Upon  another  page  of  this  issue  the  full  programe 
of  the  four  days  is  given  as  it  has  been  provisionally 
laid  down  by  the  committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture.  The  reader  will  find  that  it  includes 
topics  of  the  deepest  importance  to  our  fruit  indus- 
tries and  to  know  the  present  status  of  many  of  these 
important  problems  of  fruit  production  and  trade  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  those  who  have  time 
and  money  vested  in  these  lines  of  effort.  It  is  also 
provided  that  other  important  matters  which  may 
be  suggested  will  receive  attention.  It  will  evidently 
be  an  occasion  upon  which  progressive  people  may 
help  themselves  and  each  other. 

We  count  it  especially  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  free  conference  this  year.  There  have  been 
recently  quite  widespread  impressions  that  our 
great  commercial  fruit  area  should  not  be  further 
extended.  At  the  Riverside  convention  last  spring 
this  belief  took  form  in  resolutions  which  we  consid- 
ered somewhat  overdrawn  and  so  stated.  We  still 
seriously  doubt  whether  general  statistics  of  plant- 
ing are  very  good  exponents  of  future  merchantable 
fruit  crops.  They  may  be  in  one  sense,  for  if  there 
were  no  planting  there  would  be  no  fruit,  but  to 
believe  that  the  merchantable  product  will  be  what 
would  be  forecasted  upon  the  basis  of  present  satis- 
factory acreage  will  be  to  deceive  one's  self.  We 
believe  there  is  just  as  good  warrant  for  planting 
fruit  in  California  as  there  ever  has  been  in  the  past 
and  more  than  this;  as  we  ought  to  be  able  to  plant 
more  wisely  and  discriminatingly,  so  there  ought  to 
be  even  better  warrant  for  planting.  If  this  year's 
convention  can  focus  wide  observation  and  thought 
upon  this  subject  in  this  year's  discussions,  there 
will  unquestionably  be  most  valuable  information 
elicited. 

It  seems  to  us  that  for  a  year  of  the  trying  char- 
acter of  the  present  one  our  fruit  interests  have  re- 
sults to  prompt  congratulation.  As  we  have  shown 
from  time  to  time,  the  overland  shipments  of  fresh 
deciduous  fruits  have  held  up  surprisingly  well  in 
volume  and  the  decrease  as  compared  with  last 
year  will  be  small.  It  is  our  observation,  too,  that 
rates  have  been  on  the  whole  considerably  better 
and  growers  have  found  more  satisfaction  in  the 
trade.  We  are  aware  that  some  have  received  too 
little  and  that  on  the  whole  the  grower  does  not  get 
his  share,  but  still  we  mistake  the  attitude  and  dis- 
position of  the  shipping  regions  we  have  visited  if 
it  has  not  signified  rather  better  returns  from  this 
traffic.  This  matter  will  no  doubt  be  more  clearly 
shadowed  forth  at  the  convention. 

The  advance  of  the  fruit  canning  industry  this  year 
is  also  significant  and  promising.  We  have  not  yet 
the  statistics  of  the  pack,  but  here,  too,  we  appre- 
hend that  volume  will  not  be  lacking,  while  prices 
have  been  the  best  for  many  years.  This  clearly  in- 
dicates the  opening  of  distant  markets.  We  under- 
stand that  orders  to  canners  were  not  executed  upon 
the  prospect  of  a  shorter  fruit  crop  here,  but  upon  a 
larger  chance  to  sell  abroad,  and  this  is  what  grow- 
ers have  been  longing  for  for  years.  The  dream 
of  the  last  decade  finds  later  realization  than  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  but  it  seems  surely  found.  The 
same  is  true,  also,  of  dried  fruits,  though  there  the 
short  supplies  may  have  been  a  more  dominant  fac- 
tor. The  profit  to  the  producer  was,  however,  in 
just  as  hard  money,  and,  to  that  extent,  consoling 
for  loss  in  weight  produced.  Considering  the  year, 
we  say,  the  outcome  in  these  lines  has  been  very 


good,  though  those  who  lost  their  crops  could,  of 
course,  not  share  in  it. 

The  coming  convention  will,  no  doubt,  set  forth 
very  clearly  some  lessons  of  recent  experience  which 
all  in  the  interest  should  know.  The  fact  that  the 
great  raisin  interest  was  practically  controlled  by 
consensus  of  growers  and  capitalists,  so  that  the 
producer  received  a  good  profit,  is  an  event  of  the 
year  which  will  figure  in  our  fruit  history.  All  may 
not  be  satisfied,  for  no  aggregation  of  any  organisms 
less  than  angels  were  ever  yet  satisfied  with  any- 
thing ;  but  a  great  and  surprising  thing  has  been 
accomplished,  none  the  less.  Efforts  in  this  line 
with  fruit  crops  have  arisen,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
from  time  to  time  for  twenty-two  years  ;  some  have 
failed,  some  have  measurably  succeeded  over  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  State,  some  have  fully  suc- 
ceeded as  local  organizations,  but  here  is  one  which 
has  held  sway  over  practically  the  whole  crop  and  the 
whole  State.  The  discussion  of  its  experience  will  no 
doubt  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
of  the  coming  convention. 

The  extension  of  irrigation  into  deciduous  fruit 
regions  which  refused  it  hitherto  and  the  evident  ad- 
vantage of  it,  aside  from  a  dry  year,  for  old  bearing 
orchards  in  many  localities,  is  also  a  matter  which 
renders  our  fruit  interest  more  satisfactory  and 
permanent.  The  advantage  of  the  pump  and  the 
home  supply  is  also  more  clear  than  ever  before.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be  claimed  that 
the  popular  conception  of  the  value  of  irrigation,  of 
the  cheapness  of  its  provision  and  of  the  total  avail- 
able supply  had  increased  a  thousand  fold  during  the 
year.  This  matter,  too,  will  be  heard  about  at 
Fresno,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  four 
days  of  the  convention  do  not  prove  the  busiest  ever 
known  to  a  fruit  assembly  in  California. 

Scale  Killed  by  Fruit  Drying. 

The  Government  experts  have  been  for  some  time 
demonstrating  to  a  representative  of  the  German 
Government  that  fruit  drying  killed  the  scale  which 
might  be  on  the  fresh  fruit.  The  experiments  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  have  been  most  minute 
and  careful.  Large  lots  of  peaches  and  apples  in- 
fected with  the  scale  have  been  tested  by  all  known 
methods  of  commercial  drying — by  sun  drying,  by 
evaporation,  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  and  without — 
with  the  result  that  each  of  these  commercial  pro- 
cesses destroys  the  life  of  the  scale.  In  the  experi- 
ments made  each  scale  was  closely  watched  for  sev- 
everal  weeks,  and,  after  the  fruit  had  been  dried, 
each  and  every  scale  on  every  piece  in  the  entire  lot 
was  examined  by  the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes. 
In  no  instance  had  the  scale  survived  the  process  of 
drying,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  dried  fruits 
could  not  possibly  propagate  the  scale.  The  German 
expert,  who  came  over  especially  to  investigate  the 
subject,  was,  given  samples  of  :the  work  and  access 
to  the  experiments  while  they  were  being  conducted. 
Although  he  was  naturally  non-committal,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  convinced  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
Government  were  correct.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
mentation are  being  compiled,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  transmitted  to  the  Swiss  Government  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  the  obnoxious  decree  will  be  revoked. 

In  Philadelphia  next  year  there  is  to  be  an  exposi- 
tion in  which  the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries are  to  be  specially  invited.  So  far  the  United 
States  has  not  secured  any  of  the  trade  with  the 
South  American  country.  European  wines  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  South  American  countries,  the 
annual  importation  amounting  to  $7,500,000.  In  or- 
der to  introduce  American  and  more  especially  Cali- 
fornia wines  to  South  Americans,  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  an  exposition  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia next  year.  An  appropriation  of  $300,000  has 
been  made  by  Congress  in  aid  of  the  exposition. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  decided  to  send  George  Compeer,  a 
fruit  inspector,  to  Honolulu,  to  secure  and  bring 
back  a  parasite  for  the  purple  scale.  He  will  be 
allowed  $3000  for  expenses,  and  at  the  next  meetingof 
the  State  Legislature  a  bill  will  be  introduced  to  re- 
imburse Los  Angeles  county  from  State  funds.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  it  can  be  done  that  way. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Asparagus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  general  direc- 
tions for  planting  and  growing  asparagus  as  we 
would  like  to  grow  some  for  family  use  in  a  small 
way. — Wm.  A.  Creps,  Erie,  Yuba  Co. 

If  you  have  rich  deep  loam  all  that  you  need  to  do 
to  get  a  start  with  asparagus  is  to  plow  out  a  trench 
as  deep  as  you  can  make  with  a  plow,  then  work  the 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  a  cultivator  or 
small  single  plow,  working  into  this  bottom  soil  some 
fine,  well  rotted  manure.  Buy  asparagus  roots,  one 
year  old,  from  the  seedsman  and  plant  about  2  feet 
apart  in  the  row  on  the  surface  of  the  stirred  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Cover  with  about  2  inches 
of  fine  soil  raked  down  from  the  side  of  the  trench. 
As  the  shoots  start,  the  cultivator  can  be  used  on 
the  side  of  the  trench  and  this  will  move  down  the 
soil,  gradually  covering  the  plants  more  deeply  until 
the  soil  is  leveled.  Let  the  plants  make  all  the 
growth  they  will  the  first  two  years  and  the  third 
year  a  good  cut  can  be  had  an  thenceforward  for  a 
generation  if  the  bed  is  well  taken  care  of.  This  is 
a  brief  statement  of  how  to  start  a  small  bed.  Our 
book  on  California  Vegetables  goes  into  the  subject 
of  asparagus  growing  quite  fully. 

Pruning  and  Spraying. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  inform  me  how  soon  I 
can  commence  to  spray  the  sulphur,  lime  and  salt 
mixture  on  fruit  trees  ?  Would  like  to  do  so  now, 
owing  to  getting  around  better;  also  please  let  me 
know  how  early  it  is  best  to  commence  pruning  or- 
chard.— Grower,  Sonoma  County. 

You  can  use  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  then  it 
is  dangerous.  The  early  winter  is  therefore  the  best 
time.  You  can  proceed  with  pruning  at  once  even 
if  the  leaves  have  not  fallen,  because  their  work  is 
about  complete.  Pruning  has  been  in  progress  for 
a  month  past  in  many  orchards,  beginning  usually 
with  apricots,  which  first  show  signs  of  dying  leaves. 
By  this  method,  in  such  a  year  as  this,  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  both  pruning  and  spraying  done  early. 

Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  a  prune  twig 
infested  with  some  kind  of  scale.  It  is  from  a  seven- 
year  orchard  and  the  scale  is  spreading  very  rap- 
idly, having  appeared  two  years  ago  when  we  saw 
only  three  scales  in  a  thirty-acre  orchard.  It  is  now 
over  four  or  five  acres.  Please  tell  us  what  it  is, 
what  the  remedy,  and  how  it  is  carried  from  tree  to 
tree  so  rapidly. — Orchardist,  San  Benito  County. 

The  scale  insect  you  have  is  one  of  the  lecaniums 
commonly  known  as  the  brown  apricot  scale.  It 
spreads  with  incredible  rapidity,  largely  by  birds 
probably.  The  winter  treatment  is  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash,  when  the  tree  is  dormant.  The  kero- 
sene emulsion  or  the  resin  wash  may  be  used  in  the 
summer,  if  many  survive  the  winter  treatment.  It 
is  not  as  bad  a  pest  as  the  black  scale,  but  it  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  great  injury. 

Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  advise  me  if  frost  kills 
artichokes  when  just  commencing  to  grow  ?  Can 
they  be  planted  in  the  fall  in  California  in  high  sandy 
land  or  would  you  advise  planting  in  March,  after 
frost  ? — A.  A.  M.,  Watsonville. 

We  presume  the  question  pertains  to  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  If  so  plant  out  the  tubers  as  soon  as  the 
tops  die  down.  They  do  not  keep  well  out  of  the 
ground  and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  on  the 
frost  question. 

Fresno  Dates. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
to-day  some  ripe  and  green  dates  which  were  grown 
on  the  Fancher  Creek  nursery.  The  palm  is  now 
about  fifteen  years  old  and  measured  close  onto  2  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  I  obtained  the  male  blos- 
soms from  a  palm  on  the  Eisen  vineyard  and  fertil- 
ized the  flowers  of  my  date  of  the  25th  of  last  May. 
I  have  pollinated  the  flowers  several  times  before, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  succeeded  in 
getting  any  dates  to  mature.  Having  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  articles  appearing  in  the 
Rural  Press  on  the  date  palm,  I  send  you  these 
fruits,  as  you  and  your  readers  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  ripe  dates  have  been  produced 
in  California.  As  far  as  I  know,  these  are  the  first 
ripe  dates  which  have  matured  naturally  on  the  trees 
in  this  State.  You  will  note  the  marked  difference 
not  only  in  taste  but  also  in  the  color  of  the  green 
and  ripe  fruit  which  I  send  you.  The  fruits  are  all 
off  of  one  bunch.    Strange  to  say,  the  fruits  do  not 


all  mature  at  the  same  time— green,  partially  ripe 
and  fully  matured  fruits  being  found  on  the  same 
bunch. — Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno. 

This  is  very  interesting  in  view  of  the  full  discus- 
sion of  the  date  which  we  have  had.  The  fruit  is  of 
bright  lemon  yellow,  becoming  light  brown  as  it  ma- 
tures. The  length  of  the  fruit  is  about  If  inches;  the 
flavor  is  sweet  and  characteristic.  The  ripening  of 
dates  in  this  State  has,  however,  occurred  previously 
at  several  places.  On  the  two  Wolfskill  places  near 
Winters  fruit  ripened  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a 
natural  way,  and  there  have  been  other  instances  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  while  the  fruiting  without 
proper  maturing  has  been  noted  at  other  points. 
Mr.  Roeding's  fruit  has  well-formed  seed. 

Wild  Heliotrope. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  a  plant 
which  beats  morning  glory  in  rapid  growth.  The 
sample  is  only  ten  days  after  cutting  and  you  can 
see  that  it  is  about  a  foot  high.  I  have  cut  it  seven 
or  eight  times  this  summer  on  dry  upland  and  still  it 
keeps  coming.  What  is  it,  and  is  it  any  use  ? — R. 
G.  H.,  Lockeford. 

The  plant  is  wild  heliotrope  (Heliotropium  curas- 
savicum).  It  is  a  very  persistent  weed  in  some  lo- 
calities, as  your  experience  shows.  It  has  never 
been  considered  of  any  value. 

Apple  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  a  budded  apple  tree  is  as  good  as  a 
grafted  one,  as  I  can  get  some  very  good  looking 
budded  trees  ;  also,  do  you  think  it  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  intermingle  Bellefleurs  with  New- 
town Pippins  for  the  purpose  of  cross-fertilization  ? 
— Planter,  Santa  Clara  County. 

We  would  not  hesitate  to  use  budded  apple  trees — 
in  fact,  we  believe  budded  trees  are  better  and  likely 
to  have  better  roots.  Budding  apples  is  a  common 
practice  in  this  State,  where  the  mild  climate  favors 
it,  and  would,  we  believe,  be  more  widely  practiced 
also  at  the  East  were  there  not  such  danger  of  losing 
the  dormant  buds  by  freezing.  The  association  of 
varieties  in  the  orchard  is  believed  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage in  promoting  bearing. 

The  Soy  Bean. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  data  on  the  culture 
of  the  soy  bean  ?  Has  it  been  tried — if  so,  success- 
fully or  not — in  California  ?  Do  you  know  what  the 
commercial  value  of  the  bean  is,  and  where  can  I 
procure  reliable  seed  of  the  different  varieties  grown 
in  America  ? — R.  A.  L.,  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

For  general  information  on  the  soy  bean  write  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  58,  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  it.  It  will  grow  strongly  in  California  on  moist 
land  during  frostless  weather,  but  it  does  not  like 
drouth — that  is  a  long,  dry  season  such  as  we  have 
— except  on  moist  land.  It  has  not  been  very  fully 
tried  in  this  State,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  case  so 
far  as  tried.   The  seed  is  handled  by  most  seedsmen. 

Deer  Brush  and  Oak  Leaf  Galls. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  sample  of  what  we 
call  birch,  from  the  flavor  of  the  bark.  Cattle  are 
fond  of  browsing  on  it.  Also  a  peculiar  yellow  globe 
attached  to  an  oak  leaf.  What  are  the  correct 
names  of  these  things  ? — W.  J.  Alderman,  Grass 
Valley. 

The  browsing  shrub  you  send  is  generally  called 
"deer  brush,"  from  the  fact  that  deer  like  it.  It  is 
Ceanothus  verrucosus  and  is  probably  desirable  on 
rough  hill  pastures.  The  globular  affair  is  probably 
the  leaf  gall  of  the  oak.  The  growth  of  it  is  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  the  leaf  surface  by  a  very  minute 
wasp-like  insect.  The  eggs  are  laid  and  the  larvae 
live  in  the  growing  gall  until  about  ready  to  appear 
as  a  new  generation  of  perfect  forms.  These  leaf 
galls  are  also  found  on  the  willow  and  other  plants, 
and  there  are  several  similar  insects  which  produce 
them. 

A  Local  Farm  Journal  Commended. 

To  the  Editor: — Every  thoughtful  reader  ad- 
mires a  publication  which  does  not  occupy  one-half 
its  space  telling  how  good  the  other  half  is ;  and  yet 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  farming  community  places 
any  adequate  valuation  on  the  able,  instructive  and 
timely  matter  which  a  progressive  agricultural  jour- 
nal is  constantly  presenting  its  readers  ? 

In  conversation  yesterday  with  a  neighboring  or- 
ange grower,  I  said  : 

"  Tom,  what  horticultural  paper  do  you  take  ?  " 

"  None,"  he  replied  ;  "I  took  one  for  a  year,  but 
there  wasn't  nothin'  in  it." 

I  made  no  reply,  for  I  suspected  it  was  one  of 


those  fake  papers  from  the  East  which  are  an  insult 
to  every  intelligent  farmer  and  an  imposition  on  the 
postal  service. 

Talking  further  with  my  neighbor  about  some  fer- 
tilizing experiments  I  had  been  making,  I  spoke  of  a 
remarkable  result  from  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid. 
At  parting,  he  asked  where  I  got  my  sulphuric  acid, 
and  said  he  believed  he'd  try  some  ! 

This  question  presents  itself  to  me  :  How  can  a 
California  fruit  grower,  engaged  in  a  business  which 
involves  a  multitude  of  problems,  expect  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  world  unless  equipped  with 
the  very  latest  information  obtainable  concerning 
every  phase  of  his  occupation  ? 

I  was  born  a  farmer.  Before  coming  to  California, 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  began  to  read  of  California 
farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  I  have  been  reading 
of  it  ever  since.  I  read  regularly  three  of  the  leading 
journals  devoted  to  my  occupation.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Tom  that  I  ever  read  one  a  whole  year  without 
finding  anything  in  it,  although  I  have  read  many  an 
issue  which  contained  nothing  that  was  new  to  me. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Perhaps  the  next  one  contained 
something  which,  in  actual  money  value,  was  worth 
more  to  me  than  the  combined  cost  and  labor  of 
reading  all  three  for  a  year.  In  fact,  the  net  results 
of  one  thing  I  read  of  ran  into  four  figures,  and  the 
money  came  at  just  the  time  to  tide  over  a  tight 
place  and  turn  failure  into  success.  It  is  said  that 
"many  a  man  has  stubbed  his  toe  on  the  threshold 
of  success."  In  a  land  where  diversity  is  the  domi- 
nating feature,  where  so  many  are  on  the  threshold 
of  new  enterprises,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat,  it  would  seem  that  every  ray  of  light,  either 
original  or  reflected,  would  be  eagerly  sought  and 
welcomed. 

My  fellow  farmer,  if  you  have. none  other  than 
merely  mercenary  motives,  I  commend  you  to  your 
class  journal.  Wm.  M.  Bristol. 

Way-up  Rancho,  East  Highlands,  Cal. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Nov.  14,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

But  little  farm  work  is  being  done,  owing  to  the 
continued  drought,  although  some  farmers  continue 
plowing  and  seeding.  Clear,  cool  weather  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  frost  in  most  sections. 
Oranges  are  coloring,  and  a  good  crop  is  expected. 
Raisins  are  all  cured  and  packed.  Some  wine  grapes 
are  being  sent  to  the  wineries.  Frost  did  not  in- 
jure late  fruits. 

Shasta.— Grain  has  started  a  little.  Garden  produce  is  doing 
well  where  irrigated. 

Tehama.— Wheat  making  no  progress,  owing  to  drought.  Oranges 
ripening  slowly. 

Butte. — A  few  oranges  are  being  picked  at  Thermalito,  but  they 
are  not  fully  ripe. 

Colusa. — A  large  amount  of  grain  will  be  sown  this  season. 

Yolo.— Farm  work  at  a  standstill.  Water  in  creeks  and  wells 
very  low. 

Sacramento.— Early  grain  dying  for  lack  of  rain. 
Solano.— Fruit  trees  are  suffering  from  continued  drought. 
El  Dorado.— Too  dry  for  farm  work. 

San  Joaquin.— Frost  Thursday  night.  Plowing  and  seeding  con- 
tinue. 

Stanislaus.— Cool  and  dry.   Farmers  are  sowing  wheat. 
Merced.— No  farm  work  being  done.  Clear,  cool  weather,  with 
killing  frosts. 

Madera.— Plowing  and  seeding  discontinued.  Weather  cool  with 
frost. 

Fresno.— Heavy  frost  8th  and  9th;  considerable  injury  to  olives. 
Oranges  at  Reedley  ripening  rapidly;  good  crop;  quality  fine. 

Tulare.— Clear  and  cool,  with  light  frosts.  Soil  becoming  quite 
dry,  but  plowing  and  seeding  continue. 

Kings.— Raisins  all  in.  Wine  grapes  being  shipped  to  winery. 
Heavy  frosts  during  week.    Seeding  stopped. 

Kern.— Heavy  frosts  in  exposed  places.  Plowing  retarded  by 
continued  dry  weather. 

Humboldt.— Clear  weather,  with  frosty  mornings. 

Lake.— Heavy  frost  on  the  8th.  All  crops  harvested;  yield  was 
generally  good. 

Sonoma.— Second  crop  of  grapes  good,  and  now  in  the  market. 
Napa.— Prune  drying  completed. 

Alameda.— Grapes  all  picked  and  wine  making  nearly  finished. 
Feed  injured  by  frost. 

Santa  Clara— Frosty  nights  and  clear  days.  Pruning  in 
progress. 

Santa  Cruz.— Heavy  frosts  during  week;  no  damage  to  fruit. 
San  Benito.— Light  frosts  during  week.   Dry  sowing  progressing. 
Monterey  —Cool  weather,  with  frosts. 

San  Luis  Obispo  — Cold  nights,  with  heavy  frosts.  The  soil  is 
in  fine  condition  at  Paso  Robles,  and  a  large  amount  of  grain  is  be- 
ing sown. 

Santa  Barbara.— Weather  cool.  Apples  nearly  all  shipped. 
Feed  and  growing  grain  show  lack  of  moisture. 

Los  Angeles  — No  change  in  condition  of  citrus  crops,  and  the 
yield  will  be  good.  Water  supply  apparently  increasing.  Light 
frost  at  Palmdale. 

San  Bernardino.— Continued  cool,  dry  weather.  Citrus  fruits 
are  growing  slowly. 

Orange. — Continued  dry  weather,  with  cool  nights.  Oranges  are 
beginning  to  color,  and  there  will  be  a  large  crop. 

San  Diego. — Oranges  and  lemons  are  doing  well  where  irrigated. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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ARBORICULTURE. 


Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  California. 

Commendation  of  trees  suited  to  the  different 
climates  of  California  is  important  service  to  all  in- 
terested in  rural  and  suburban  home  making. 
There  are  so  many  local  variations  of  climate  that 
one  has  to  read  such  commendations  with  the  best 
conception  he  can  reach  as  to  the  resemblance  of  his 
locality  to  that  from  which  the  commendation  comes, 
and  if  this  is  done,  a  good  list  of  trees  has  really  a 
very  wide  importance.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
best  essays  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  San 
Diego  Horticultural  Society  was  by  Mr.  Harvey  C. 
Stiles.  He  spoke  with  special  reference  to  San 
Diego  and  yet  his  remarks  apply  to  a  long  strip  of 
country  along  the  southern  coast,  including  parts  of 
several  counties,  and  they  apply  also  to  thermal  belts 
in  interior  and  more  northerly  parts  of  the  State. 
This  wide  usefulness  of  Mr.  Stiles'  suggestions  makes 
us  the  more  anxious  to  find  space  in  our  columns  for 
them. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — A  most  important  question 
to  decide,  is  the  variety  of  trees  to  plant.  The  many 
beautiful  varieties  succeeding  here  may  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  very  few,  by  peculiarities  of  soil  and  ex- 
posure in  our  particular  case.  Further,  the  special 
object  we  wish  to  gain  may  limit  us  again  to  one  or 
two  varieties.  But  unquestionably  we  can  find  some 
tree  which  will  grow  and  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
delight  for  almost  every  location,  however  forbid- 
ding, bleak  or  discouraging  it  be. 

One  of  the  Best  Eucalypts. — For  high  land,  where 
there  is  no  frost,  we  have  the  greatest  number  of 
varieties  to  select  from.  For  the  great  beauty, 
freedom  from  insect  attacks,  resistance  to  drouth, 
and  absence  of  bad  points,  the  sugar  gum  (eucalyp- 
tus corynocalyx)  excels  all  others.  Its  only  fault 
would  be  its  very  robustness  of  habit.  It  will  grow 
and  thrive  where  the  blue  gum  (E.  globulus),  so  long 
considered  the  paragon  for  desert  land,  will  burn  up 
or  starve  on.  This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the 
Howard  park,  in  San  Diego,  where  they  may  be 
seen  growing  vigorously,  with  fine  color,  and  beauti- 
ful feathery  tops,  righ  alongside  of  and  among  the 
blue  gums,  which  have  succumbed  by  the  hundreds 
to  drouth  and  starvation;  and  the  sugar  gums,  of 
the  same  age  as  the  blue,  are  twice  or  three  times 
as  large. 

I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  location  this  side  of 
the  desert,  where,  with  a  reasonable  depth  of  soil, 
the  sugar  gum  will  not  grow  and  be  ornamental, 
without  any  irrigation  whatever.  However,  if  it 
must  get  along  without  water,  it  must  have  certain 
treatment.  It  should  have  no  water  at  all  in  the 
summer,  after  becoming  established.  A  tree  once 
watered  in  summer  must  be  kept  watered,  or  it  will 
suffer.  Give  it  all  the  water  you  can  in  winter,  and 
good  cultivation  in  summer,  if  you  want  your  trees 
to  stand  drouth. 

The  sugar  gum  is  a  much  handsomer  tree  every 
way  than  the  blue  gum,  or  than  the  E.  robusta.  The 
blue  gum  (E.  globulus)  should  be  entirely  discarded, 
except  for  timber  planting  in  low,  moist  land.  The 
E.  robusta,  too,  though  it  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended for  avenue  planting,  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Like  the  E.  globulus,  it  is  a  moist  land  native,  and 
must  have  plenty  of  moisture  to  do  well.  It  is  also 
very  coarse  and  straggling  in  habit,  and  requires 
regular  cutting  back  to  make  a  presentable  top, 
while  the  sugar  gum  requires  very  little  or  no  cut- 
ting to  make  a  fine  round  top. 

Other  Good  Eucalyts. — The  red  gum  (E.  rostrata) 
is  also  a  good  dry  land  tree,  though  not  quite  so  re- 
sistant to  drouth  as  E.  corynocalyx.  Its  foliage  is 
more  feathery  and  of  finer  texture;  the  tree  is  of 
somewhat  slower  growth,  and  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  many  than  the  other. 

The  lemon  scented,  or  peppermint  gum  (E.  citrio- 
dora),  is  a  very  fine  tree  for  sidewalk  or  avenue, 
being  of  slower  growth  than  either  of  those  last 
mentioned,  very  fine,  drooping  branches,  graceful 
top,  and  exquisitely  scented  foliage.  It  requires 
reasonable  moisture. 

E.  ficifolia,  the  crimson  flowered  variety,  is  a 
splendid  tree  for  either  sidewalk  of  lawn.  It  is  of 
moderate  growth,  rich  foliage,  and  bears  its  huge 
pinnacles  of  brilliant  flowers  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  remaining  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

Another  variety,  E.  cornuta,  has  been  tested  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  and  has  proven  itself  well 
adapted  to  planting  in  alkaline  or  salt  lands.  All 
these  other  varieties  of  eucalyptus  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  here,  and  their  habits  are  well 
known.  Owing  to  its  rampant  growth,  I  would  not 
plant  E.  corynocalyx  in  front  of  a  nice  house,  or 
handsome  well-kept  grounds;  citriodora  or  ficifolia, 
being  less  vigorous  and  more  graceful,  would  be 
preferable. 

The  Camphor  Tree. — The  camphor  tree  is  well 
suited  for  planting  in  front  of  a  nice  place,  if  it  will 
get  good  care.  We  may  easily  manufacture  our  own 
camphor  gum  from  the  product  of  a  single  tree.  I 
have,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  made  good  gum  cam- 


phor from  a  tree  only  four  years  old.  It  makes  a 
very  handsome  tree,  and  instead  of  becoming  shabby 
in  winter,  becomes  very  attractive  because  of  the 
bright  red  color  the  tips  of  the  branches  assume  in 
cool  weather.  The  tree  is  rather  liable  to  scale  at- 
tacks, and  so  must  be  sprayed  occasionally.  But  it 
is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

The  Ficus  Family. — The  various  members  of  the 
fir  family  all  do  well,  and  make  good  street  trees, 
though  the  edible  fig,  (ficus  carica)  in  its  various 
varieties  is  not  desirable  for  that  purpose  because  of 
its  fruit.  The  three  or  four  sorts  of  ficus  elastica, 
sometimes  called  India  rubber  trees,  all  evergreens, 
make  splendid,  massy  tops,  but  are  not  desirable 
where  cement  sidewalks  are  to  be  laid,  because  their 
surface  roots  develop  very  largely  above  ground, 
and  are  sure  to  lift  and  break  the  concrete.  These 
roots  make  them  somewhat  objectionable  for  lawn 
planting,  also.  But  I  am  sure  that  by  cutting  the 
surface  roots  for  a  few  years,  when  the  tree  is  small, 
this  habit  may  be  entirely  broken.  They  have  the 
most  rich,  glossy,  waxy  foilage  of  any  tree  that 
does  well,  generally,  here,  and  their  good  color, 
vigor,  and  massive  tops  make  them  very  desirable 
for  certain  places.  A  fact  not  generally  known  is 
that  they  will  live  and  thrive  on  a  very  limited  water 
supply.  A  tree  eleven  years  old,  standing  in  the 
Newtown  park,  San  Diego,  is  18  inches  in  diameter, 
40  feet  high,  and  has  a  spread  of  40  feet.  So  neither 
should  they  be  planted  in  restricted  space,  or  where 
the  outlook  or  inlook  is  to  be  kept  open.  There  is 
another  ficus,  three  specimens  of  which  I  have  found 
growing  in  San  Diego  that  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where. It  has  foliage  much  like  elastica,  but  is 
deciduous;  the  leaves  are  beautifully  veined  and 
tinted. 

Acacias. — Several  of  the  acacias  are  also  desirable 
for  our  purpose.  A.  melanoxylon,  particularly, 
makes  a  very  handsome,  round-top  tree,  of  upright 
growth,  good  foliage,  and  moderate  vigor.  While 
not  a  choice  tree,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  all  things 
considered,  especially  for  avenue  planting.  The 
black  wattle  (of  mournful  memory)  that  we  destroyed 
without  mercy  some  years  ago,  because  of  its  scale- 
breeding  proclivities,  should  not  be  remembered  as 
a  relative  of  this  variety;  for  this  has  no  such  low 
associations.  Of  the  perpetually  blooming  acacias, 
floribunda,  or  retinoides,  are,  perhaps,  the  best. 
Either  makes  a  good  sized,  rather  spreading  tree, 
with  good  light  green,  graceful  foliage,  and  for 
nearly  the  whole  year,  the  tree  is  a  cloud  of  beauti- 
yellow  blossoms.  But  these  flowers  are  always 
dropping,  therefore  some  would  not  want  them  over 
a  walk  or  porch.  Some  of  the  dwarf  acacias  are 
also  very  fine  for  certain  places. 

Pittosporum. — One  of  the  very  best  small  trees,  for 
planting  in  front  of  a  fine  place,  or  well-kept 
grounds,  or  on  a  lawn,  is  Pittosporum  undula- 
tum.  It  is  easily  grown,  low,  into  a  close,  dense 
bush,  if  desired;  but  if  trained  to  a  single  stem, 
makes  a  most  beautiful,  symmetrical  tree,  with  light 
green,  shining  leaves  that  are  exquisitely  serrated 
and  wavy.  The  stem  and  branches  are  gleaming 
white,  and  make  the  tree  very  attractive.  Its 
growth  is  rather  slow,  not  reaching  more  than  25 
feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  less  in  spread  of  limbs, 
in  ten  years;  so  it  can  be  planted  where  less  dainty 
trees  would  not  be  desirable. 

Magnolia. — The  magnolia  does  very  well  in  some 
sheltered  localities,  but  needs  a  good  depth  of  soil, 
which  is  often  hard  to  secure  on  high  ground.  It  re- 
quires plenty  of  moisture  in  order  to  insure  fine 
blossoms. 

Pepper. — The  beautiful  and  well-known  pepper 
tree  is  oftentimes  the  best  thing  to  plant.  Its  con- 
stantly dropping  leaves,  blossoms  and  berries  are  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  some,  if  planted  where  they 
overhang  lawn,  building  or  walk.  But  for  a  long, 
shady  lane,  what  can  be  more  beautiful  ?  Their 
drooping,  swaying  branches,  their  fern-like  leaves, 
their  bright  red  berries,  and  dainty  flowers  are  hard 
to  resist. 

Privet. — The  Japanese  privet  is  a  very  fine  small- 
growing  tree,  suitable  for  sidewalk  or  grounds.  In 
appearance,  its  leaves  are  somewhat  like  the  rub- 
ber, the  tree  more  slender,  but  with  small  round 
top,  and  clean,  bright  stems  and  branches.  It  bears 
abundantly  long  clusters  of  purple  berries  that 
gleam  rich  among  the  foliage  for  several  months. 

Catalpa. — For  frosty  locations,  the  catalpa  spe- 
ciosa  is  very  good,  with  its  huge  leaves,  and  great 
clusters  of  fox-glovelike  flowers  in  spring.  The  tree 
grows  quite  rapidly  here,  in  deep  soil,  with  plenty  of 
moisture.  The  pepper,  too,  will  endure  considerable 
cold  —  as  will  the  acacia  melanoxylon,  before  de- 
scribed. 

Sycamores. — Our  native  sycamore  (platanus  race- 
mosus)  is  another  very  handsome  tree  for  avenue 
planting,  which  also  endures  severe  frost,  as  well  as 
some  alkali.  While  its  deciduous  habit  would  be 
objectionable  for  some  purposes,  it  would  make  it 
very  desirable  where  shade  was  wanted  only  in  sum- 
mer. Even  when  bare  of  leaves  the  tree  is  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful.  The  European  plane  tree,  of 
which  our  native  sycamore  is  the  California  relative, 
is  also  highly  recommended  for  ornamental  use  in 
southern  California.    It  is  more  sensitive  to  frost 


than  our  sycamore.  Both  varieties  need  soil  of  a 
good  depth,  and  an  abundance  of  moisture. 

Pines. — The  several  pines  native  to  our  mountains, 
may  all  be  successfully  grown  where  there  is  good 
depth  of  soil,  and  some  of  us  can  never  forget  our 
love  for  pine  trees.  One  variety  is  also  a  native  of 
our  own  city,  Pinus  torreana,  and  should  be  per- 
petuated, and  the  variety  saved  from  utter  destruc- 
tion by  planting  some  trees.  There  are  a  few  of 
these  trees,  the  only  specimens  so  far  as  known,  in 
the  world  (except  a  few  on  Clemente  island  off  our 
San  Diego  coast),  and  be  it  known  to  our  shame,  no 
adequate  provision  for  their  protection  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  a  question  of  a  few  years  only  till 
these  priceless  landmarks  of  vanished  ages  will  be 
all  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  some 
should  be  willing  to  plant  and  protect  a  few  trees. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  handsome 
a  tree  as  some  other  evergreens,  althovgh  not  at  all 

ugly- 

Palms. — Very  few  of  the  palms  are  available  for 
sidewalk  planting,  owing  to  their  spreading  habit. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  species  are  very  nice,  but  are 
apt  to  get  injured  in  such  a  place.  But  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  and  species  must  not  be  neglected 
for  inside  use,  as  so  many  of  them  are  so  much  at 
home  here,  and  their  peculiar  foliage  is  most 
appropriate  in  our  semi- tropic  land.  Cocos  plumosa, 
which  is  the  variety  the  city  has  planted  on  the 
Horton  plaza,  is  of  upright  growth,  after  getting 
well  started,  and  will  make  a  most  elegant  and 
graceful  small-topped  tree,  where  such  is  desired. 
It  will  endure  no  frost,  does  not  do  its  best  if 
whipped  by  wind,  and  needs  plenty  of  water.  Al- 
most the  same  may  be  said  of  seaforthia  elegans, 
but  it  is  rather  more  robust  and  a  little  coarser. 

1  suppose  the  stateliest  tree  we  may  grow  is  a 
towering  fan  palm,  stretching  up  40  or  50  feet,  its 
trunk  a  perfect  and  graceful  pillar,  crowned  with 
fan-like  branches.  Such  a  tree  (the  largest  of  the 
variety  in  San  Diego  coast  region)  is  in  the  grounds 
of  W.  W.  Stewart,  corner  E  and  Union  streets, 
San  Diego.  This  tree,  which  is  now  about  thirty-one 
years  old,  is  bearing  blossoms  this  year  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  It  matures  no  seed,  owing  to  the  last  year 
being  the  first  absence  of  any  staminate  flowered 
tree.  This  is  the  first  tree  of  this  variety  bloom- 
ing in  San  Diego,  or  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  them  over 
on  the  desert,  of  which  region  the  variety, 
Washingtonia  sonora>,  is  a  native,  and  also  in 
Lower  California,  from  whence  this  tree  was 
brought,  I  am  told,  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Both  this  palm  and  Washington  filifera,  a  close 
relative,  until  recently  supposed  to  be  identical,  are 
grand  trees  for  avenue  work  or  for  single  planting 
or  grouping.  An  example  of  its  fine  effect  for 
avenue  planting  is  to  be  seen  in  Howard  park,  San 
Diego,  where  is  a  double  row,  half  a  mile  long.  They 
have  been  planted  seven  years  and  receive  only  one 
or  two  waterings  a  year.  To  do  their  best  however, 
and  to  quickly  attain  their  full  stately  stature,  they 
should  have  plently  of  moisture. 

The  Date  Palms. — The  different  varieties  of  the 
Phoenix,  or  date  palm,  are  the  most  graceful  of  all, 
and  unexcelled  for  all  purposes  in  ornamental  plant- 
ing. It  is  hard  to  concieve  a  richer  sight  than  a 
date  palm  tree,  (Phdjaix  dactylifera),  full  of  ripe 
fruit,  eight  or  ten  great  golden  clusters  weighing 
twenty-five  to  forty  pounds  each,  hanging  down 
from  among  the  long,  graceful,  frondlike  branches. 
Such  a  tree  may  be  seen  on  the  grounds  of  J.  M. 
Julian,  corner  Sixth  and  Cedar  streets.  I  have  seen 
it  loaded  with  fruit  for  the  past  two  years;  and 
what  a  treasure  it  is!  The  fruit,  which  I  think 
would  aggregate  300  pounds,  is  a  fine  quality,  but 
not  equal  to  the  date  of  commerce,  for  the  probable 
reason  that  the  blossoms  do  not  receive  polleniza- 
tion,  which  is  necessary  in  the  native  laud  of  the 
date.  It  may  be  accomplished  here  and  perfect 
fruit  produced,  although  it  is  possible  that  our 
climate  may  not  furnish  the  requisite  heat. 

According  to  an  old  Arab  saying,  "  The  date  tree 
thrives  best  with  its  head  in  the  fire  and  its  feet  in 
the  water."  Another  tree  in  the  city  had  last  year 
a  crop  of  fruit  estimated  at  600  pounds.  This  tree 
is  over  30  feet  high.  I  understand  that  it  is  soon  to 
be  destroyed  by  removal.  The  famous  palms  at  Old 
Town  and  at  the  old  mission  are  of  this  variety,  as 
was  also  the  noted  one  which  graced  our  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Another  variety, 
Phoenix  canariensis,  is  of  a  more  handsome  growth 
and  is  more  desirable.  It,  too,  makes  a  large  tree, 
very  spreading  for  a  number  of  years.  Pbceoix 
reclinata,  Phoenix  sylvestris  and  Phoenix  tenuis  are 
all  more  slender  and  graceful,  but  smaller  growing 
sorts,  all  doing  well  here. 

Araucarias. — Three  or  four  varieties  of  Araucaria, 
or  Norfolk  Island  pine,  are  beautiful,  stately  and  strik- 
ing trees  that  give  a  wonderful  touch  to  the  semi- 
tropic  landscape.  But  they  are  so  spreading  when 
young  as  not  to  be  available  except  for  lawn  or 
grounds.  They  are  quite  rapid  growers,  requiring 
plenty  of  food  and  moisture. 

Grevillia  Condemed. — The  Grevillia  robusta,  which 
has  been  extensively  planted,  should  be  entirely 
discarded  in  the  future.  It  has  so  many  bad  habits 
that  they  scarce  need  to  be  enumerated,  the  worst 
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of  which  is  the  constant  shedding  of  unsightly  dead 
leaves  and  seed  pods.  Its  certainty  to  split  down 
also  makes  it  unfit  for  general  use. 

Dracenas,  Ditto. — The  Dracena,  so  much  used  in  the 
past  for  sidewalk  planting,  is  not  long  satisfactory 
for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  as  it  loses  its  beauty 
and  becomes  almost  hideous  after  a  few  years.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  essential  to  warn 
against  some  trees  that  have  been  found  objectionable 
as  to  tell  the  desirable  ones. 

There  are  many  other  fine  trees  suitable  for  plant- 
ing here,  but  most  of  them  have  as  yet  received  no 
critical  test.  Those  mentioned  as  satisfactory  make 
an  ample  list  from  which  to  select. 

Trees  for  Alkali. — For  alkali  or  salty  soils  there  are 
a  number  of  suitable  trees.  Phoenix  dactylifera,  the 
date  palm  spoken  of  above,  will  endure  a  remark- 
able amount  of  alkali  or  salt.  The  statement  is 
made  in  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  there  are  in  Arizona  very  fine  bearing  trees 
growing  in  soil  the  water  of  which  is  so  strongly 
alakline  as  to  kill  animals  which  drink  it.  The 
Carolina  poplar,  a  species  of  cotton  wood,  is  an- 
other tree  good  for  alkali  soils,  and  endures  con- 
siderable cold.  I  have  seen  trees  of  this  variety  in 
Kern  county  60  feet  high,  and  2  feet  in  diameter, 
growing  in  soil  so  strongly  alkaline  that  no  crops 
would  grow,  while  the  temperature  sometimes  goes 
as  low  as  10°  Fahr.  But  it  requires  rich,  sandy 
soil  and  plenty  of  moisture. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Apricot  in  Southern  California. 


By  J.  B.  Nepf  of  Anaheim  at  the  Pomological  Society  meeting  at 
Covina,  November  17. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  profitable  apricot  orchard 
is  a  suitable  soil.  This  should  be  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  sandy  sediment,  without  hardpan  ;  not 
so  sandy  as  to  dry  out  readily,  but  with  sand  enough 
to  make  it  free  from  baking  and  easily  cultivated. 

The  soil  should  be  at  least  4  feet  deep,  though  if 
water  is  plentiful  the  trees  will  do  well  on  a  shal- 
lower soil  if  sufficient  fertilizer  is  used  in  later  years. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  plenty, 
and  that  it  can  be  had  in  ample  quantity  at  the  time 
it  is  needed.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  supposing 
that  the  natural  rainfall  is  wholly  or  almost  sufficient 
to  produce  paying  crops  of  apricots,  for  this  fruit 
needs  most  water  at  the  time  when  its  roots  have 
taken  almost  all  the  natural  supply  of  water  from 
the  soil. 

When  proper  soil  has  been  secured  and  water  sup- 
ply has  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  next  thing 
is  to  get  trees  that  will  produce  good,  large  fruit  ; 
and  too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  this. 

Planting. — In  laying  out  the  orchard  the  rows 
ought  to  be  24  feet  apart  each  way.  Much  labor  can 
be  saved  by  laying  out  the  rows  with  reference  to 
the  way  the  water  will  run  best,  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

The  planting  should  be  done  early  in  January  if 
possible,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  late  rains. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  run  a  stream  of  water  along 
the  rows  as  soon  as  planted,  as  this  settles  the  earth 
at  once  and  better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way. 

Shaping  the  Trees. — Trees  of  4  or  5  feet  in  height, 
with  strong,  healthy  roots,  are  preferable  to  taller 
trees  for  planting,  and  when  planted  should  be 
trimmed  to  a  single  stem  and  cut  off  at  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  These  will  throw  out  shoots  vig- 
orously, and  frequently  two  or  three  shoots  from 
one  bud. 

The  shoots  must  be  thinned  out,  leaving  not  more 
than  four  or  five,  no  two  of  which  should  come  from 
one  bud  nor  be  directly  opposite. 

The  first  shoot  should  start  12  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide 
the  space  and  make  the  branches  balance,  leaving 
the  top  shoot  to  make  the  central  part  of  the  tree. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  several 
times  the  first  year  to  remove  shoots  that  may  start 
where  not  wanted,  and  this  is  more  readily  done 
while  the  shoots  are  tender  enough  to  pinch  out.  No 
general  heading  back  should  be  done  the  first  year, 
as  it  tends  to  dwarf  the  tree,  though  if  some  of  the 
limbs  are  making  an  overgrowth  they  should  be 
pinched  back. 

After  Pruning. — The  pruning  for  the  second  year 
should  be  done  in  January,  as  the  trees  will  not  be 
dormant  until  then,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
thrifty  condition.  The  first  year's  growth  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  5  to  10  inches  of  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  all  forks  should  be  cut  out,  even  if  it  neces- 
sitates forming  a  new  head,  for  it  is  much  better  to 
lose  some  growth  on  a  young  tree  than  to  take  the 
risk  of  splitting  down  when  the  tree  begins  to  bear 
fruit. 

When  the  shoots  start  for  the  second  year's 
growth  take  off  all  that  come  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  limbs  and  thin  to  two  or  three,  as  may  be 


needed  to  balance  the  tree,  bearing  in  mind  that  an 
apricot  tree  always  inclines  toward  the  coast  breezes. 

The  second  year  will  require  much  more  attention 
than  the  first  year  in  order  to  keep  off  suckers  and 
all  lateral  growth  that  may  start  on  the  under  side 
of  the  new  limbs,  the  object  being  to  make  the  limbs 
grow  as  near  upright  as  possible.  The  remark  on 
heading  back  holds  good  for  this  year  also. 

The  trees  will  become  dormant  earlier  the  second 
year  than  they  did  the  first,  but  ought  not  be 
trimmed  earlier  than  January,  so  that  the  ends  of 
the  limbs  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  drying  wind  so 
long  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  consequently 
will  heal  over  better. 

The  second  year's  growth  should  now  be  cut  back 
to  within  15  to  20  inches  of  the  old  wood,  except  the 
central  stem,  which  may  be  left  24  to  30  inches  long, 
depending  on  the  numoer  of  laterals  it  may  have 
thrown  out. 

When  the  new  shoots  have  about  6  inches  growth 
they  should  again  be  thinned  down  to  two  or  three 
leading  limbs  on  each  branch,  and  all  taken  off  that 
tend  to  turn  down  or  out  at  right  angles  ;  but  do  not 
take  off  the  fruit  spurs.  The  tree  will  need  to  be 
gone  over  about  three  times  before  July  to  remove 
suckers  and  lateral  growth  that  may  start  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  limbs,  as  the  tendency  in  the  third 
year  is  to  make  an  immense  growth  of  downward 
laterals,  and  these  must  be  taken  off  so  as  to  develop 
wood  that  is  to  be  left  for  fruit.  If  the  orchard  is 
on  good  land  and  has  been  properly  watered  and  cul- 
tivated, the  trees  should  now  be  large  enough  to 
begin  to  yield  fruit. 

The  object  in  trimming  during  the  first  two  years 
and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  has  been  to  grow 
a  vigorous,  upright  tree,  with  strong  limbs,  capable 
of  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  large  fruit,  and  to  get 
the  fruit  as  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  as  possible. 

Summer  Pruning. — There  will  be  a  few  specimens 
of  fruit  the  third  year,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  gath- 
ered the  trees  should  be  summer  pruned  for  the  first 
time,  care  being  taken  that  the  land  shall  have  been 
allowed  to  become  moderately  dry,  so  that  the  trees 
may  be  partially  dormant.  If  the  downward  growth 
of  laterals  has  been  kept  cut  off,  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  cut  off  about  one-half  of  all  this  season's 
growth  all  over  the  tree,  using  the  same  judgment 
as  before  with  reference  to  prevailing  winds  and 
symmetry  of  tree. 

The  only  pruning  that  will  be  necessary  the  fol- 
lowing winter  will  be  to  take  out  cross  limbs  and 
sprouts  that  may  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
summer. 

Irrigation. — If  rains  are  copious,  winter  irrigation 
may  be  dispensed  with  during  the  first  two  or  three- 
years  after  planting  the  orchard,  but  when  the  trees 
reach  the  age  for  bearing  fruit  the  rain  water  should 
be  supplanted  by  irrigation  water  until  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  wet  5  feet  deep,  and  in  order  to  have  this 
at  least  20  inches  of  water,  including  rainfall,  must 
be  put  on  the  land. 

Three  irrigations  should  be  given  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  first  summer,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wet 
more  than  a  strip  5  or  6  feet  wide  along  the  tree 
rows. 

The  orchard  should  have  three  irrigations  during 
the  second  summer  and  a  strip  12  feet  wide  should 
be  watered,  as  the  roots  are  reaching  farther  and 
the  trees  require  a  greater  amount  of  water. 

The  irrigation  for  the  first  two  years  should 
always  be  done  before  the  trees  show  any  want  of 
water,  so  as  to  keep  them  growing  vigorously. 

All  the  space  between  the  trees  should  be  watered 
the  third  year  and  afterward  ;  but  two  irrigations 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  summer. 

The  best  time  for  the  first  summer  irrigation  of 
bearing  apricot  trees  is  when  the  fruit  is  about  half 
grown,  which  is  usually  about  the  second  or  third 
week  in  May. 

If  well  watered  at  this  time  the  fruit  grows  to  its 
largest,  and  has  time  to  ripen  slowly  as  the  ground 
gradually  dries,  until  it  has  all  the  sugar  which  will 
go  into  the  fruit.  An  orchard  in  full  bearing  that 
has  been  well  watered  in  the  winter  should  now  have 
as  much  as  full  100  inches  of  water  for  two  hours  on 
each  acre. 

The  second  irrigation  should  be  given  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  summer  pruning  is  done,  in  order 
to  start  the  trees  growing  and  develop  the  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year. 

This  will  not  require  quite  so  much  water  as  the 
irrigation  in  May,  but  ought  to  be  as  much  as  100 
inches  of  water  for  one  hour  on  each  acre. 

The  cultivation  will  vary  with  different  soils,  but 
should  be  thorough  after  each  irrigation,  and  suffi- 
cient at  other  times  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  free 
from  weeds. 

In  order  to  make  the  orchard  pay  it  must  have 
the  proper  attention  and  at  the  proper  time.  In 
short,  the  business  must  be  done  in  a  business  man- 
ner, and  if  so  done  the  trees  are  almost  sure  to  be 
well  loaded  with  the  finest  of  fruit,  and  to  be  a 
source  of  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment  to  the  owner. 


Origin  of  the  Wealthy  Apple. 

The  Wealthy  apple  is  considerably  grown  in  the 
northern  fruit  districts  of  this  coast  and  our  readers 
may  like  to  have  the  account  of  its  origin  as  told  by 


Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon  of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  its  origin- 
ator :  Forty-four  years  ago  I  began  fruit  culture  in 
Minnesota  by  planting  thirty  named  varieties  of 
apples,  a  good  collection  of  pears,  plums,  cherries 
and  quinces,  a  bushel  of  apple  seed  and  a  peck  of 
peach  seed,  and  yearly  for  nine  years  planted  more 
trees  and  seeds,  and  all  kept  as  long  as  they  could 
live  in  Minnesota,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  all 
died  except  one  small  seedling  crab.  And  thousands 
of  others  planted  trees  that  shared  the  same  fate 
and  they  dropped  apple  culture,  and  branded  me  a 
fool  or  insane  for  continuing  to  test  and  try. 

So  the  problem  of  fruit  culture  was  left  to  me  to 
solve — labor  and  money  of  years  gone,  one  cow  and 
less  than  twenty  chickens,  all  I  had  outdoors,  in- 
doors, a  wife  and  a  lot  of  little  ones  to  feed  and 
clothe.  And  when  fed  and  clothed  for  the  winter  I 
had  $8  left,  and  I  sent  that  to  Albert  Emerson  of 
Bangor,  Maine,  for  seeds  and  scions.  No  chance  to 
earn  more,  people  were  generally  poor,  so  to  clothe 
myself  I  took  two  old  castoff  vests,  sewed  them 
together,  cut  the  legs  off  an  old  pair  of  pantaloons, 
sewed  them  on  for  sleeves,  and  so  on  until  I  had  a 
new  suit,  that  by  patching  lasted  six  months,  made 
all  myself — more  odd  than  ornamental.  Yet,  that 
suit  made  of  old  rags  has  added  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  the  cold  north. 

I  got  the  seeds  and  scions,  and  from  the  scions  I 
grew  the  Duchess,  Blue  Pearmain  and  Cherry  crab, 
and  from  Cherry  crab  seed,  got  at  the  same  time, 
I  grew  the  Wealthy  apple,  and  along  with  the  crab 
seedling  above  referred  to  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful apple  culture  was  secured.  And  on  that  line, 
crossing  the  common  apple  on  the  crab,  I  have  been 
operating  ever  since  and  with  results  almost  too 
marvelous  to  tell. 


Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Fence. 


To  the  Editor:— I  read  in  the  Press  of  Oct.  29th 
your  invitation  to  write  about  squirrel  fence.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  used  the  H-inch  mesh  netting,  4  feet 
wide,  for  the  last  six  years  and  have  not  been 
troubled  with  rabbits  or  squirrels.  Oae  of  my  ad- 
joining neighbors  had  a  picket  fence,  also  the  same, 
on  our  dividing  line.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  would  be 
plenty  in  his  place,  but  none  on  my  place,  except  oc- 
casionally they  come  through  his  fence  onto  mine, 
then  he  and  I  would  cut  off  their  retreat  and  go  for 
them  for  the  fun  of  it.  We  would  set  the  dogs  after 
them.  I  have  seen  them  try  to  run  through  the 
fence  but  two  or  three  times,  when  Mr.  Rabbit  keels 
over  and  is  dead.  I  suppose  hitting  his  nose  kills  him. 
The  squirrels  I  have  seen  climb  half  way  up  and  then 
fall  back.  It  seems  they  don't  see  the  top.  I  never 
knew  one  to  climb  over  yet,  and  I  have  gone  after 
and  shot  many. 

Since  I  have  put  netting  all  around  my  orchard,  I 
have  only  seen  two  in  my  orchard  and  field  and  they 
climbed  up  on  an  oak  tree  to  which  the  fence  was 
stapled.  The  beauty  of  a  netting  fence  is  that  you 
can  always  see  all  over  if  anything  gets  in. 

How  to  Build. — First  I  put  posts  about  a  rod 
apart,  dig  a  trench  from  4  to  6  inches  deep  all  along 
the  line,  then  stretch  netting  and  just  tack  the  top 
nice  and  straight.  Then  I  stretch  the  bottom  and 
have  it  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  as  well  as 
I  can,  fill  up  the  trench,  staple  the  netting  all 
through  nice  and  straight'.  Bank  or  shovel  more 
earth  on  each  side  of  the  bottom,  and  if  there  are 
any  stones  I  throw  them  on  along  the  bottom.  When 
the  rains  come  it  all  packs  down  good  and  bard.  I 
then  stretch  a  barbed  wire  about  6  inches  above  the 
netting,  staple  to  the  posts  with  the  large  sieve 
staples,  then  take  short  pieces  of  wire  and  tie  the 
netting  at  intervals  to  the  barbed  wire.  This  keeps 
the  stock  from  meddling  with  it  and  then  I  feel  se- 
cure and  sleep  easy.  No  rain,  wind  or  anything 
affects  it  and  there  are  no  repairs.  Only  watch  oc- 
casionally till  the  ground  gets  set  so  as  to  hold  the 
netting  and  see  that  no  rabbits  burrow  under  at  first, 
for  they  will  try. 

The  2-inch  mesh  netting  is  no  good,  for  it  is  too 
open,  and  I  think  it  tempts  pigs,  etc.,  for  they  can 
see  too  much  opening.  Geo.  Quackenbush. 

Lower  Lake,  Cal. 


Programme   of    the   Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

As  previously  stated  in  the  Rural,  indications  are 
for  a  very  full  and  interesting  convention  of  fruit 
growers  this  year.  The  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
has  prepared  the  following  order  of  business  and  sub- 
jects-for  discussion  (subject  to  revision  and  amend- 
ment). The  convention  will  hold  its  sessions  in  Ein- 
stein Hall,  opposite  Hughes  Hotel,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  29th,  9:80  o'clock.— -1.  Calling  to  or- 
der. 2.  Election  of  vice-presidents.  3.  Address  of 
welcome.  4.  President's  annual  address.  5.  Ap- 
pointment of  committees  by  president :  (a)  On  reso- 
lutions, to  consist  of  five  members,  to  whom  all 
resolutions  shall  be  referred,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered. The  report  of  this  committee  to  be  made  a 
special  order  for  2  o'clock  of  each  day,  until  disposed 
of.    (6)  On  legislation,  to  consist  of  five  members. 
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(c)  On  marketing,  transportation  and  freight  rates, 
to  consist  of  nine  members.  6.  Resolutions.  7.  Rou- 
tine business. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  o'clock. — 1.  Report  of  year's 
fruit  shipments.  2.  Report  of  the  season's  opera- 
tions by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association.  3.  Distribution,  marketing  and  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  fruit  and  fruit  products, 
(o)  Fresh,    (b)  Cured,    (c)  Citrus. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  30th,  9:30  o'clock. — The  entire 
forenoon  set  apart  for  a  continuation  of  discussion  of 
markets,  marketing,  etc. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  o'clock. — 1.  Statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  public  market  in  San  Francisco.  2.  Report 
of  Producers'  Committee  in  regard  to  permanent 
organization,  representing  producers  in  the  free 
market.    3.  New  fruit  creations.    4.  Question  box. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  o'clock. — 1.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers, and  legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  of  same. 
2.  Drainage,  irrigation,  etc.  3.  Husbanding  water 
for  use  in  years  of  drought.  4.  Miscellaneous  sub- 
jects.   5.  Question  box. 

Thursday,  Dec.  1st,  9:30  o'clock. — 1.  Fruit  and  tree 
pests,  tree  and  plant  diseases,  remedies  therefor, 
etc.  2.  State  and  national  legislation  for  suppres- 
sion of  fruit  pests  and  diseases.  3.  Legislation  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  infested  and  unwholesome  fruit. 
4.  Fruit  stocks,  resistant  to  pests.  5.  Question  box. 

Afternoon. — Excursion  of  visitors  through  the  vine- 
yards, orchards,  packing  houses  in  operation,  etc. 
Entertainment  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  Dec.  2nd,  9:30  o'clock. — 1.  The  raisin  in- 
dustry. 2.  Review  of  the  season's  operations  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association.  3.  Methods  in  citrus 
fruit  culture.  4.  Reports  of  committees.  5.  Ques- 
tion box. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  o'clock. — 1.  The  olive  indus- 
try. 2.  Cross  pollination  of  fruits.  3.  Unfinished 
business.  4.  Final  committee  reports.  5.  Deferred 
discussions.    6.  Adjournment. 

After  the  reading  of  each  paper  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

This  convention,  like  all  others  held  annually  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  is  to 
enable  fruit  growers  and  others  interested  in  horti- 
culture and  kindred  pursuits  to  meet  for  a  general 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  be  profited  thereby.  All 
are  freely  and  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


California   Helps   Portugal   Save  Her 
Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Portugal, 
through  Dr.  Howard,  Entomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  courteous 
co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of 
California,  has  succeeded  in  repeating  in  Portugal 
the  wonderful  success  effected  in  California  some 
years  ago  partly  through  the  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ment in  saving  the  orange  industry  of  this  State 
from  annihilation,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the 
white  or  fluted  scale  {Icerya  purchasi),  by  the  intro- 
duction from  Australia  of  the  Novius  (Vedalia)  car- 
dinalit,  which  preys  upon  the  scale  and  thus  keeps  it 
in  check. 

In  September,  1896,  Dr.  Howard  was  appealed  to 
by  the  Portuguese  authorities  for  advice  as  to  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  combating  the  ravages  of 
the  scale  which  had  appeared  in  disastrous  numbers 
in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  along  the  river 
Tagus. 

Dr.  Howard,  having  satisfied  himself  by  examina- 
tion of  photographs  and  specimens  of  the  insect  re- 
ceived from  Portugal,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
Icerya  purchasi  of  California  experience,  strongly  ad- 
vised his  Portuguese  correspondents  to  attempt  the 
introduction  of  the  Novius  cardinalis,  and  pledged  his 
co-operation  in  an  effort  to  secure  specimens  and 
ship  them  to  Portugal.  His  advice  and  proffers  of 
assistance  were  cordially  accepted. 

In  October,  1807,  Dr.  Howard  secured  from  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  California  about  sixty 
specimens  of  the  Novius  cardinalis,  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, and  somelarv;p.  These  were  packed  in  moss 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  Icerya  as  food,  and  for- 
warded from  Washington  by  direct  mail.  Only  five 
of  the  Novius  reached  Portugal  alive.  They  were  at 
once  placed  in  glass  jars  at  the  Chemical  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Lisbon  and  were  so  suc- 
cessfully cared  for,  that  when  heard  from  in  Decem- 
ber there  was  already  a  numerous  progeny. 

November  22,  a  second  colony  of  the  predatory 
beetles  was  received  from  California.  In  order  to 
hasten  the  journey  of  this  colony  to  Portugal,  Dr. 
Howard  took  the  packet  to  New  York  and  placed  it 
on  cold  storage,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  direct 
steamer  to  Lisbon.  But  in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, and  owing  to  several  unfortunate  delays  in 
transit,  the  packet  did  not  reach  Lisbon  until  forty- 


four  days  after  it  left  California.  One  male  and  five 
females  were  still  alive,  and,  owing  to  the  great  care 
taken  of  them  by  the  Portuguese  officials,  these  sur- 
vived and  multiplied.  Owing  to  the  great  fecundity 
of  the  Novius,  the  breedings  from  the  six  which 
reached  Lisbon  in  a  few  months  reached  many  thou- 
sands, and  colonies  were  established  in  Lisbon  and 
its  environs. 

Reports  received  by  Dr.  Howard  last  August  were 
to  the  effect  that  many  thousands  of  the  beetles  had 
been  distributed  and  already  about  ninety  colonies 
had  been  established  in  and  around  Lisbon.  In  the 
orange  orchard  around  the  propagation  station  the 
beetles  and  larvag  of  Novius  were  reckoned  by  mil- 
lions and  colonies  were  being  distributed  daily  to 
farmers  and  gardeners  who  asked  for  them.  Senor 
Lecocq,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  at  Lisbon, 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  invaluable  benefit  done 
to  Portuguese  agriculture  and  horticulture  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  beetle. 

Later  information  is  to  the  effect  that  colonies  of 
the  Novius  were  established  on  not  less  than  487  es- 
tates, whence  naturally  many  others  were  formed  by 
radiation.  Gardens  and  orchards  that  were  com- 
pletely infested  with  the  scale  and  nearly  ruined  are 
to-day  entirely  clean  or  well  on  the  way  toward  be- 
coming so. 

The  entomologist  would  not  have  been  able  to  as- 
sist the  Portuguese  Government  in  accomplishing 
this  great  work  had  it  not  been  for  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  Califor- 
nia in  continuing  the  breeding  in  confinement  of 
these  predaceous  beetles  long  after  any  apparently 
urgent  necessity  for  such  work  had  disappeared  in 
California,  and  for  the  prompt  courtesy  of  the  Board 
in  placing  living  specimens  at  his  disposal. 


Codlin  Moth  and  Codlin  Moth  Eaters. 


To  the  Editor  : — By  codlin-moth  eaters  I  do  not  mean  those 
city  boys  who  are  so  used  to  wormy  apples  that  it  is  said  they 
think  an  apple  without  a  worm  no  good;  but  I  have  been  told 
that  German  orchards  enjoy  a  practical  immunity  from  codlin 
moth  because  a  little  bird,  the  kohlmelse,  has  a  great  appetite 
for  the  worms  and  prevents  any  large  increase.  Thinking 
this  bird  might  make  life  less  a  burden  to  California  apple 
growers,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning 
its  introduction  here.  I  append  his  reply,  which  will  interest 
others  besides  myself.— Edward  Berwick,  Pacific  Grove. 

THE  KOHLMEISE  DANGEROUS. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Your  letter  of  the  24th  of  October, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply.  This  Depart- 
ment declines  to  take  any  part  in  the  introduction 
of  the  kohlmeise,  or  European  large  titmouse  (Pants 
major).  Although  it  feeds  in  the  summer  time  on  in- 
sects and  their  larvae  and  in  the  winter  time  largely 
on  seeds,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  beneficial  to 
forest  culture  and  horticulture,  the  bird  still  does 
considerable  injury  to  fruit,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
testimony  of  well-known  observers  in  England.  The 
experiment  of  introducing  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
one,  even  with  the  evidence  strongly  preponderating 
on  the  right  side.  We  need  no  other  lesson  than  our 
own  experience  with  the  English  sparrow  to  warn  us 
that  such  experiments  are  always  dangerous.  You 
have  already  in  California  a  closely  allied  bird,  known 
as  the  California  bush  tit,  which  is  a  very  beneficial 
species. — L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


What  Constitute  Standard  Cars  of  Oranges. 

As  the  orange  shipping  season  is  now  opening,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  California  grow- 
ers and  shippers  prescribe  as  standard  cars.  An  or- 
ganization has  been  effected  to  insist  upon  its  claims 
in  this  regard,  called  the  Fruit  Growers'  and  Ship- 
pers' Association  of  Southern  California.  It  was 
first  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  fruit  growers,  shippers  and  East- 
ern dealers  from  the  evil  condition  of  the  markets, 
resulting  from  promiscuous  rejection  of  fruit  pur- 
chased by  irresponsible  dealers  at  Eastern  points. 
Along  this  line  the  Association  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Notwithstanding  the  damaged  condition  of 
the  fruit  by  cold  weather  last  year  and  other  unusual 
conditions  existing,  the  shippers  were  able  to  mar- 
ket a  large  portion  of  the  crop  at  stipulated  prices 
on  the  cars  at  home,  with  a  smaller  percentage  of 
rejections  than  were  usual  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  in  seasons  before  the  Association  was  or- 
ganized. 

A  New  Executive  Committee. — A  new  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  the  following  well-known 
gentlemen,  was  elected  :  Major  E.  F.  C.  Klokke, 
N.  W.  Blanchard,  E.  T.  Earl,  A.  G.  Stephens,  Leland 
Lyon,  A.  Gregory,  E.  P.  Fay,  E.  S.  Moulton,  F.  B. 
Devine  and  C.  E.  Maud.  This  committee  will  give  its 
principal  attention  to  the  investigation  of  rejections 
in  Eastern  markets,  and  where  firms  are  found  to 
have  made  rejections  of  fruit  on  account  of  declining 
market  and  without  good  cause,  all  members  of  the 


Association  will  refuse  to  extend  the  usual  commer- 
cial courtesies  until  such  firm  makes  just  repara- 
tion. 

What  Are  Standards  ? — The  regulations  governing 
the  variety  of  sizes  in  the  "standard  car  of  oranges 
were  adopted  as  follows  : 

Naval  Oranges. — A  standard  car  of  Naval  oranges 
to  consist  of  sizes  96s  to  200s,  inclusive;  not  over  15 
per  cent  96s  and  112s;  any  excess  of  15  per  cent  96s 
and  112s  to  be  considered  off-sizes  and  invoiced  at  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  per  box  from  the  price  for  reg- 
ular sizes;  sizes,  in  Navals,  to  be  considered  off-sizes 
and  invoiced  at  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  box. 

Seedlings,  Mediterranean  Sweets,  etc. — The  stand- 
ard car  of  other  varieties  (except  Valencias  and 
paper-rind  St.  Michaels)  to  consist  of  sizes  126s  to 
250s  inclusive;  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  126s  and  not 
over  15  per  cent  250s;  any  excess  of  15  per  cent  126s 
and  15  per  cent  250s  to  be  considered  off-sizes  and  in- 
voiced at  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  box;  sizes  of 
Seedling  oranges  larger  and  smaller  than  126s  to 
250s,  inclusive,  to  be  considered  off-sizes  and  invoiced 
at  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  box. 

It  is  understood  that  each  car  of  oranges  may  con- 
tain a  reasonable  quantity  of  off-sizes  at  the  reduc- 
tions named  above. 


Eastern  Fruit  Shipments  Up  to  Nov.  1,  1898. 


Cars  shipped  prior  to  June  I,  1898   104 

Cars  shipped  during  June   744 

Cars  shipped  during  July   1,204 

Cars  shipped  during  August   1,111 

Cars  shipped  during  September   895 

Cars  shipped  during  October,  1898,  to— 

Chicago  100 

New  York  192 

Boston    33 

Philadelphia   18 

Minneapolis   5 

Cincinnati   8 

Kansas  City   26 

Montreal   4 

New  Orleans   10 

Denver   43 

St.  Louis   IS 

St.  Paul   4 

Omaha   21 

Kngland   7 

Other  points   85  576 

Total  cars  shipped  to  Nov.  1   4,634 

Total  cars  shipped  up  to  Nov.  1.  1897   5,159 

Total  cars  shaped  up  to  Nov.  1,  1898    4.634 

Excess  in  1897   525 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Hawaiian  Dairy  Record. 

To  the  Editor: — Seeing  the  amount  of  attention 
paid  these  islands  by  the  people  of  the  States  at 
present,  perhaps  the  accompanying  extract  from 
my  Dairy  Record  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

The  cows  forming  my  dairy  herd  are  all  ordinary 
native  stock,  having  in  them  a  little  Shorthorn, 
Devon,  Hereford  and  a  good  deal  of  "scrub,"  the 
latter  being  derived  principally  from  the  old  Spanish 
breed  of  cow,  introduced  here  how  many  years  ago 
nobody  can  recollect,  and  famed  principally  for  its 
length  of  horn  and  leg.  I  am  introducing  Jersey  and 
Holstein  blood  to  improve  the  herds,  and  next  year 
there  will  be  a  marked  difference.  The  best  return 
from  any  of  the  cows  has  been  18  lbs.  of  milk  per  day, 
milked  morning  and  evening,  without  their  calves. 
The  animals  run  in  pastures  day  and  night,  and  when 
brought  in  to  be  milked  are  fed  on  guinea  grass,  cut 
green,  besides  which  some  ten  of  the  best  get  3  lbs. 
of  bran  and  middlings  morning  and  evening,  the 
mixture  being  four  of  bran  to  one  of  middlings. 

Dairy  Conditions. — This  is  a  dairyman's  paradise. 
Butter  always  commands  from  35  to  50  cents  per 
lb.,  the  former  price  being  for  large  quantities  and 
the  latter  for  private  families.  The  climate  is  very 
equable,  the  thermometer  in  my  dairy  ranging  from 
50°  to  65°  the  year  round. 

I  use  a  De  Laval  separator  and  a  De  Laval  cen- 
trifugal churn.  My  labor  consists  of  Japanese 
shipped  at  $12.50  per  month  and  find  themselves.  I 
have  a  Japanese  dairy  maid  who  runs  the  separator, 
makes  butter  and  keeps  things  clean,  besides  work- 
ing in  the  house,  for  all  of  which  she  gets  $7.50  per 
month. 

Yield  of  the  Cows. — The  daily  record  of  milk  and 
butter  for  the  first  third  of  October  is  as  follows: 


Lb*.  Lb*. 
18H8.  mill:.  butler. 

Oct.  1  257 

"   2                      ..244            29  17.3  lbs.  milk  to  1  lb.  butter 

"   8  253  14         18      "   ' 

"    4  248 

"   5                            247             28X  17.1  " 

"   6  253 

"    7  261             3IX  16.4 

"   8  257 

"   9                            256             31  18.5  " 

"  10                            255             14  18.1  " 

The  butter  is  actually  made  a  day  after  the  date 
set  against  it.    Thus  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  the 

1st  and  2nd  is  churned  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 

October.  Kanaka. 


Makawao,  Maui,  Oct.  10th. 


Novembei  19,  1898. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Oakland  Exposition. — Dispatch,,  Nov.  13 : 
The  California  State  Exposition,  which  opened 
last  night,  will  continue  until  Dec.  3,  and  bids 
fair  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  Alameda  county.  The  scope  of  attractions 
is  far  more  comprehensive  than  last  year,  and 
takes  in  nearly  every  important  industry  in 
the  State,  for  it  is  not  wholly  an  Oakland  in- 
stitution. 

Contra  Costa. 

Profitable  Sugar  Beets.— Martinez  Ga- 
zette, Nov.  12 :  Fred  Shreve  of  .Lafayette  re- 
ports that  the  results  from  the  sugar  beets 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette  are  very 
gratifying.  The  saccharine  quality  of  the 
beets  ranges  from  13  to  16  per  cent,  which 
nets  the  grower  an  average  of  $4  per  ton.  The 
beets  are  sold  to  the  factory  at  Crockett  and 
are  delivered  at  the  railroad  station  at  Wal- 
nut Creek.  The  soil  in  that  vicinity  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  sugar  beet  culture,  and 
many  of  Mr.  Shreve's  neighbors  will  engage 
in  that  industry  next  season. 

Fresno. 

Revival  op  Interest  in  Apple  Growing. — 
Sanger  Herald,  Nov.  12:  There  is  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  apple  industry  along  the  foot- 
hill section  of  this  valley,  and  a  large  acreage 
will  be  set  out  to  trees  next  spring.  This 
fruit  is  very  scarce  at  present  and  readily 
brings  2L/i  cents  per  pound.  Ranchers  who  re- 
side in  the  mountains  say  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  well  cultivated  orchard  will 
stand  drouth  and  produce  abundantly  under  a 
very  light  rainfall,  when  the  same  soil  would 
produce  nothing  else. 

Novel  Bee  Hive.— Sanger  Herald:  C.  C. 
Allen  discovered  a  swarm  of  bees  that  had 
settled  upon  a  bush  in  the  Kings  river  bottom 
and  literally  covered  it  with  a  mass  of  white 
honeycomb.  When  he  first  observed  it  he 
thought  it  was  a  white  lap-robe  thrown  over 
a  bush.  Naturally  enough  his  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  he  proceeded  to  investigate  it  at 
closer  range,  but  the  bees  became,  so  thick 
and  hostile  that  he  had  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance. Nevertheless  he  obtained  a  good  view 
of  the  immense  mass  of  white  honeycomb  and 
the  bees  working  on  it,  which  he  pronounces 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  sights 
he  has  ever  witnessed.  In  his  judgment  there 
was  sufficient  honey  on  the  bush  to  fill  a  good- 
sized  sweat-box.  On  the  drooping  limbs  of  a 
willow  tree  near  by  were  several  white 
conical-shaped  objects  resembling  icicles, 
which  proved  upon  closer  inspection  to  be  com- 
posed of  honeycomb. 

Orange  Outlook.— Sang.er  Herald,  Nov.  12; 
In  the  Berry  &  Wallace  orange  grove,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  gang  of  Japs  are  engaged  in  picking. 
The  fruit  looks  clean  and  the  trees  are  bear- 
ing well,  but  the  crop  will  fall  short  of  last 
season  at  least  one-fourth.  Navels  will  prob- 
ably run  almost  as  large  as  last  season,  but 
other  budded  and  seedlings  will  be  smaller. 
On  the  whole,  the  outlook  on  the  orange  crop 
now  ripeniDg  is  encouraging,  and  much  more 
so  than  the  conditions  early  in  the  year  seemed 
to  indicate.  Had  the  orange  growers  been 
favored  with  water  for  irrigation  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  the  fruit  would 
have  been  exceptionally  large  and  fine,  as  the 
trees  are  not  overloaded  this  season.  Much 
fruit  was  split  open  by  the  September  rain 
and  is  a  total  loss.  Orange  picking  and  pack- 
ing commenced  in  the  Kings  river  thermal 
belt  last  week  and  is  now  in  full  blast.  The 
oranges  are  being  hauled  to  Sanger  and  the 
grading  and  packing  will  be  done  at  the 
Farmers'  warehouse.  These  oranges  have 
turned  a  light  yellow,  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  Eastern  markets  will  look  very 
nice.  The  growers  here  expect  to  realize 
about  $1.75  net  per  box  for  recent  shipments. 
The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  makes  a  charge  of  65  cents 
per  box  for  picking,  packing,  commission,  etc. 

The  Raisin  Crop. — Republican.  Nov.  11: 
The  directors  of  the  California  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association  are  ordering  more  packing 
houses  to  close,  as  they  have  packed  their 
allotment.  Notices  to  cease  operations  were 
served  on  the  Phoenix  Company  and  Mr. 
Clark  of  Kingsburg.  Owing  to  the  shortage 
of  the  crop,  the  allotment  had  to  be  figured 
on  a  different  basis.  Originally  it  was  figured 
that  1  per  cent  was  equivalent  to  twenty 
cars,  but  that  figure  has  been  cut  down  to  fif- 
teen cars.  Few  of  the  packing  houses  which 
were  ordered  to  close  some  time  ago  have 
done  so.  Griffin  &  Skelley  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, but  are  now  packing  goods  which  they 
bought  from  other  packers.  W.  S.  Hoyt  & 
Co.,  of  Selma,  ran  in  the  same  way.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Phoenix  Company  will  arrange 
to  handle  a  portion  of  the  allotment  to  other 
packers,  and  in  that  way  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  business  for  some  time.  On 
October  29th  an  inventory  was  taken,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  were,  both  packed  and 
unpacked,  in  all  the  packing  houses,  784  cars, 
and  the  portion  of  the  crop  not  delivered  was 
estimated  at  300  cars,  making  1084  cars.  Be- 
fore October  29th,  1503  cars  had  been  shipped, 
making  a  total  of  2587  for  the  season's  crop. 
An  ordinary  crop  is  4000  cars.  It  is  believed 
that  100  of  the  784  cars  have  been  sold  since 
the  inventory  was  taken.  President  Kearney 
estimates  that  there  are  not  more  than  1000 
cars  remaining  to  meet  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  trade  and  to  carry  over  to  supply 
the  summer  demand. 

Kern. 

Crops  and  Stock  Thriving.— Bakersfield 
feehoi  Nelse  Clawson  has  a  100-acre  field  of 
wheat  fully  1  foot  high.  It  was  sown  in  the 
dust  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first 
of  September  was  wet  with  2%  inches  of  rain. 
The  entire  section  between  the  lake  and  the 


mountains  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
good  grass  and  stock  are  thriving. 

Lassen. 

Honey  Lake  Creamery.— Susanville  Mail, 
Nov.  10:  The  Honey  Lake  Creamery,  owned 
by  W.  E  Spoon,  cost  about  $1300,  and  turns 
about  l}i  tons  of  milk  into  160  pounds  of  but- 
ter daily,  the  cost  of  which  and  delivering  at 
Amedee  is  2%  cents  per  pound  in  summer  and 
3  cents  per  pound  in  winter. 

Loh  Angeles. 

No  Plows  in  Use. —Pomona  Progress :  The 
dry  season  has  left  the  soil  in  many  places  so 
loose  that  preparations  for  crops  are  being 
made  without  plowing.  Instead,  the  fields 
are  being  harrowed  or  worked  by  cultivators. 
As  a  result,  the  demand  for  the  latter  tools  is 
greater  than  usual. 

Cannery  Business. — Pomona  Progress,  Nov. 
10:  To  date  the  shipments  from  the  Pomona 
cannery  have  aggregated  forty-five  carloads, 
and  Manager  Waters  expects  to  continue  op- 
erations for  some  five  or  six  weeks  yet.  This 
year's  volume  of  business  surpasses  all  pre- 
vious records.  During  the  season  the  cannery 
has  put  up  400,000  cans  of  peaches;  apricots, 
250,000;  pears  and  plums  together,  50,000,  and 
to  date  the  tomato  output  has  been  60,000 
cans. 

New  Road  Roller. — Times,  Nov.  12:  A. 
Wildman  of  Spadra  has  patented  a  new  road 
roller,  which  seems  to  be  just  the  thing 
needed  to  make  better  roads.  It  is  composed 
of  two  hollow  iron  cylinder  rollers,  hinged  in 
the  center,  to  conform  to  the  crown  in  the 
road,  pressing  the  dirt  to  the  center,  and  also 
showing  weak  places  in  filling  that  need  more 
dirt.  The  rollers,  when  empty,  are  light,  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  also  to  use  in  pack- 
ing loose  dirt  in  grading.  Then,  when  the 
road  is  shaped  up,  the  cylinders  are  filled  with 
water,  making  the  rollers  weigh  nine  tons, 
packing  the  road  solidly  and  smooth.  Where 
graded  roads  are  left  as  usual  to  be  packed  by 
passing  teams,  they  are  rough  and  uneven, 
with  a  crust  on  top,  soft  below,  and  when 
long,  dry  or  wet  weather  comes  the  crust 
breaks  through,  and  roads  graded  and  grav- 
eled at  large  expense  are  soon  cut  up  and  are 
no  better  than  before.  Better  roads  are 
wanted  and  it  looks  as  though  this  roller 
would  prove  of  great  economy  in  making 
graded  roads  more  enduring. 

Olive  Crop  Failure — Los  Angeles  Times: 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  southern  Califor- 
nia the  olive  crop  is  a  complete  failure.  At 
Fallbrook,  in  San  Diego  county,  the  large 
acreage  of  olive  trees  on  the  Red  Mountain 
ranch  represents  a  considerable  production  of 
fruit,  though  neighboring  orchards  are  bar- 
ren. Beginning  at  Santa  Paula,  and  extend- 
ing westward  through  Santa  Barbara  county, 
there  is  a  territory,  embracing  several  large 
orchards,  in  which  trees  are  laden  with  heavy 
crops.  This  constitutes  the  production  of 
southern  California  for  the  present  year, 
though  in  both  pickled  olives  and  oil  there  is 
considerable  reserve  supply  on  hand  from  last 
year's  crop. 

Merced. 

Dos  Palos  Colony  Prosperous. — Merced 
Sun:  The  colony  proper  is  about  twelve 
miles  square  and  that  portion  now  settled  is 
about  six  miles  each  way,  upon  which  about 
130  families  live.  The  colonists  have  a  s*ore 
of  their  own.  About  sixty  of  them  a  few 
years  ago  clubbed  together,  put  $1  each  into 
the  business,  employed  an  experienced  clerk 
and  commenced  operations.  No  portion  of  the 
earnings  have  been  withdrawn,  and  to-day  I 
found  a  stock  of  goods  in  the  store  probably 
worth  $3000.  They  pay  cash  for  everything 
they  buy  and  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  at  bot- 
tom prices  and  still  make  a  profit.  Near  the 
center  of  the  colony  a  townsite  has  recently 
been  laid  off.  The  settlers  are  principally 
from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Michigan  and  New 
York  States. 

Orange. 

Late  Orange  Shipment.— Santa  Ana  Her- 
ald: Tustin  will  lead  in  the  late  orange  ship- 
ments this  season.  The  last  of  the  crop  is  be- 
ing gathered  this  week.  The  shipment  will 
aggregate  about  twelve  carloads  and  has  been 
sold  for  $1  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Tustin.  A  few 
years  ago  orange  shipping  later  than  August 
was  unheard  of  in  Orange  county,  but  it  has 
been  an  added  feature  of  the  industry  this 
season.  The  output  in  September  was  large 
and  a  few  carloads  were  sent  out  during  the 
month  of  October,  but  the  season  was  re- 
ported closed  several  weeks  ago.  The  fruit  is 
firm  and  of  good  quality,  the  only  drawback 
to  late  shipment  being  that  it  interferes  with 
the  incoming  crop  on  the  same  trees. 

Riverside. 

Railroad  Lands  — Perris  New  Era:  The 
Southern  Pacific  Company  is  securing  patents 
to  lands  in  this  county.  A  great  share  of  this 
land  is  taken  up  by  settlers,  who  will  receive 
patents  from  the  company  now,  as  the  latter 
has  a  full  title  to  the  land.  The  company 
placed  on  record  a  patent  which  covers  an  ag- 
gregate of  3129  acres. 

Seedling  Oranges  Pay  Well.— Riverside  I 
Press:  S.  L.  Alderman,  who  has  charge  of  a 
large  acreage  of  orange  grove  property  in 
Riverside,  is  a  firm  believer  in  stable  manure 
as  a  fruit  producer.  He  put  27,000  cubic  feet 
of  that  fertilizer  on  twenty  acres  of  old  Seed- 
ling trees  last  year,  and  the  fruit  yield  was 
thirty-three  cars  of  packed  fruit.  Speaking 
of  Seedling  groves,  and  considering  the  dispo- 
sition of  owners  of  such  groves  to  bud  them 
to  Navels,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
wealthy  gentleman  says  that  his  old  Seedling 
grove  in  Riverside  pays  the  best  average  in- 
terest of  all  the  property  he  owns.  "But,"  he 
adds,  "it  has  the  best  of  care." 

Machine  for  Cleaning  Smutty  Oranges. — 
Riverside  Press,  Nov.  12:  Stanley  J.  Craw- 
ford and  Irving  H.  Fay  have  perfected  a  ma- 
|  chine  to  brush  smutty  oranges,  which  they 
call  the  Victor  spiral  orange  and  lemon 
cleaner.    Many  orange  packers  and  growers 


who  have  inspected  the  device  are  very  pro- 
nounced in  its  praise,  and  declare  that  it  will 
be  a  most  valuable  accessory  to  orange  and 
lemon  packers.  The  oranges  and  lemons  are 
fed  into  a  hopper  ending  with  four  channels. 
These  four  channels  feed  as  many  spiral  run- 
ways in  which  the  brushes  revolve  one 
against  the  other  with  a  peculiar  spiral  move- 
ment which  keeps  the  oranges  constantly 
turning,  and  polishes  ends  and  sides  alike. 
The  brushes  are  set  on  springs  which  give 
the  fruit  so  light  a  treatment  that  injury  is 
not  possible.  The  machine  is  adjustable,  and 
can  be  used  on  any  size  oranges  from  96s  to 
400s.  Provision  can  be  made,  too,  for  soft  and 
puffy  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  not  very 
smutty,  water  is  not  used,  but  when  neces- 
sary, it  is  run  in  with  the  oranges.  No  soak- 
ing of  fruit  is  necessary.  One  man  feeds  the 
machine,  but  as  the  machine  has  a  capacity  of 
from  3500  to  4000  boxes  per  day,  it  will  keep 
two  men  busy  taking  the  fruit  away.  It  is 
impossible  to  clog  the  runway,  as  the  fruit 
runs  through  it  by  gravity.  A  machine  of  a 
capacity  of  from  1000  to  1200  boxes  per  day, 
suitable  for  growers,  is  also  made.  Only  one 
machine  has  been  made  as  yet,  but  castings 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  foundry,  and  the 
inventors  will  have  their  device  on  the  mar- 
ket in  time  for  the  coming  season's  business. 

Sacramento. 

Fancy  Prices  For  Grapes. — Dee,  Nov.  12: 
The  Earl  Fruit  Company  realized  handsome 
returns  from  four  cars  of  grapes  sold  in  East- 
ern markets  yesterday.  Two  cars  of  Emper- 
ors from  Fresno  grossed  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  $1898  and  $1231  respectively.  A  car 
of  Tokays  from  Natoma  grossed  in  Philadel- 
phia $1414,  and  a  mixed  car  of  Cornichon,  To- 
kay and  Emperor  from  Mayhews  brought  in 
Boston  $1648.  These  are  phenomenal  prices 
as  some  of  the  grapes  averaged  over  $2  per 
crate  or  10  cents  per  pound. 

San  Diego. 

Dairy  Business. — In  a  letter  to  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  Ray  Trussell  writes  that  for  1897 
his  cows  gave  90,030  pounds  of  milk,  or  a  little 
over  5000  pounds  each,  and  averaged  in  the 
butter  test  5  per  cent.  An  average  of  22% 
cents  per  pound  for  butter  was  received;  sold 
milk  to  creamery,  and,  after  deducting  com- 
mission and  counting  skim  milk  returned  at 
12%  cents  per  cwt.,  the  cows  made  me  $52 
each,  with  no  outlay  except  for  help  of  one 
man.  Land  here,  by  good  management,  can 
be  made  to  keep  one  cow  to  the  acre.  Have 
no  cow  barn  nor  shelter,  but  feed  in  stanchion 
made  from  1x4,  with  2x6  for  posts.  The  ther- 
mometer never  got  below  26°  above  zero,  and 
this  last  winter  was  the  hardest  for  years. 
I  could  see  that  shelters  are  needed  by  the 
way  the  cows  shrunk  and  gained  during 
change  of  weather.  I  will  have  one  by  and  by 
along  with  a  Babcock  tester. 

Good  Word  for  Beets. — Union:  T.  E. 
Dawkins  is  full  of  praise  for  beets  as  a  crop, 
which  he  finds  in  his  soil  more  profitable  than 
any  other  he  can  raise.  He  sows  pie  melons 
with  the  seed  and  when  the  time  for  cultiva- 
tion is  pist,  the  vines  cover  the  ground  and 
he  gets  in  an  ordinary  year  twenty-five  tons 
to  the  acre  and  then  has  the  pie  melons  left. 
He  has  six  horses  which  he  has  only  had  to 
feed  one  ton  of  hay  since  March ;  has  fed  1500 
pounds  of  beets  from  June  1,  and  this  dry  year 
the  crop  will  last  at  that  rate  until  Nov.  1. 
His  mules  and  stock  are  fat,  his  cows  in  good 
supply  of  milk,  and  he  demonstrates  that  it  is 
the  most  profitable  crop  a  poor  man  can  raise. 
He  plants  only  the  mangel  wurzel,  and  grows 
some  that  will  weigh  seventy-five  pounds. 
They  are  three  times  more  productive  than 
any  other  kind.  He  plants  three  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  rows  3  feet  apart,  thins  to 
distance  so  there  will  be  room  for  them  to  be 
large  beets  in  the  row.  His  never  failed  in 
six  years.  Half  an  inch  of  rain  to  start  them 
will  make  a  crop,  with  good  cultivation,  which 
is  the  secret  of  success.  He  has  demand  al- 
ways for  his  beets  at  never  less  than  $4  per 
ton;  his  seed  costs  him  15  cents  a  pound  and 
raises  twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre,  or  with  45 
cents  for  seed  and  his  labor,  he  realizes  $100 
per  acre.  He  works  about  180  acres  of  land 
and  does  it  principally  on  beets;  has  a  com- 
fortable home,  dairy  and  stock,  all  gained  in  a 
few  years,  with  no  capital  to  begin  with  but 
resolution,  energy,  strict  attention  to  his 
particular  calling  and  doing  what  he  did  well. 

San  Joaquin. 

Lockeford  Creamery.  —  Lockeford  Eagle, 
Nov.  5:  Since  the  opening  of  the  Lockeford 
creamery  the  company  has  received  29,217 
pounds  of  milk  from  which  there  has  been 
made  1465  pounds  of  butter.  The  price  for 
October  varied  from  24  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
From  this  the  patron  must  pay  the  creamery 
for  making  and  marketing  4  cents  per  pound, 
or  $58.60  for  October.  The  receipts  of  milk 
have  increased  from  October  1,  730  pounds,  to 
November  1,  1657  pounds. 

Santa  Barbara. 

A  Good  Road.— Santa  Barbara  News:  The 
long  avenue  of  nine  miles  to  Surf  is  as  smooth 
as  a  road  well  can  be.  It  is  hard  and  abso- 
I  lutely  dustless — a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  a 
delight  to  ride  over.  It  is  sprinkled  at  a  cost 
of  $2.50  per  day,  and  the  man  who  does  the 
sprinkling  also  attends  to  the  windmills  which 
pump  the  water.  At  convenient  distances 
are  troughs  filled  with  clear,  cool  water,  a 
benediction  to  man  and  beast.  The  intention 
now  is  to  plant  a  line  eucalyptus  trees  on 
either  side  of  this  long  avenue,  which,  in  a 
little  while  will  make  it  famous,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a  lot  of  trees  that  will  be 
worth  treble  what  the  whole  work  cost. 

Santa  Clara. 

Freight  Shipments. — San  Jose  Mercian, 
Nov.  8:  The  increase  in  overland  shipments 
which  was  reported  last  week  and  which  was 
the  first,  increase  reported  for  nearly  three 
months,  seems  to  be  but  a  forerunner  of  what 
is  to  follow,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that 
the  net  decrease  of  about  6,000,000  pounds 


which  up  to  two  weeks  ago  stood  against  the 
current  year's  shipments  as  compared  with 
those  of  last  year  may  all  be  wiped  out  before 
Dec.  31st.  Up  to  Aug,  1st  the  net  increase 
over  1897,  the  banner  year,  was  something 
over  12,000,000  pounds.  The  crops  of  apricots 
and  peaches  last  year  were  unusually  heavy, 
while  this  year  they  were  the  reverse.  Last 
year's  prune  crop  was  unusually  heavy,  and 
the  result  is  seen  in  decreased  shipments. 
Apple  shipments  have  gone  a  great  way  to- 
ward keeping  the  weekly  totals  up  to  those  of 
last  year  and  are  still  doing  their  share  to- 
ward that  end.  Last  week's  shipments 
amounted  to  6,797,220  pounds  against  5,456,370 
pounds  during  the  same  week  last  year,  an 
increase  of  1,340,850  pounds.  Dried  prunes 
rank  first,  with  4,183,100  pounds,  green  fruit 
second,  with  1,739,480  pounds,  canned  goods 
third,  with  167,100  pounds,  dried  peaches 
fourth,  with  125,750  pounds,  onions  fifth,  with 
125,800  pounds,  and  hops  sixth,  with  116,500 
pounds. 

Sonoma. 

Cattle  Condemned.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  Nov.  9:  Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfield 
made  an  official  inspection  of  the  dairy  herds 
at  the  Glen  Ellen  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded.  Of  eighty-seven  examined  he  con- 
demned nineteen.  On  several  of  the  cows 
slaughtered  the  doctor  held  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations and  found  the  animals  badly  dis- 
eased. 

Tulare. 

Orange  Shipments.  —  Porterville  Enter- 
prise, Nov.  11:  Oranges  are  being  shipped 
from  here  now  as  fast  as  they  can  be  packed. 
Since  the  27th  of  October  sixteen  cars  have 
left  for  Eastern  points  and  three  for  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Frost  expects  to  ship  at  the 
rate  of  three  cars  a  day.  The  Porterville 
Fruit  Exchange  shipped  the  first  car  East  this 
morning,  and  will  continue  to  ship  from  now 
on.  Phil  Baier,  for  the  Earl  Fruit  Co., 
shipped  a  car  of  fine  Navels  East  from  J.  S. 
Lewis'  ten-acre  orchard  yesterday  and  an- 
other left  this  morning.  These  two  cars  were 
shipped  from  six  acres,  the  trees  being  six 
years  old.  The  other  four  acres  are  in  lemons, 
from  which  a  car  of  lemons  has  already  been 
shipped  and  another  car  is  now  being  got 
ready. 

Yolo. 

Re  seeding  Summer  -  Fallow.  —  Woodland 
Mail,  Nov.  8:  Several  farmers  west  of  Blacks 
are  re-seeding  their  summer- fallow.  They 
had  their  summer- fallow  sowed  before  the 
last  rain,  which  sprouted  the  seed.  Since 
then  the  wheat  and  barley  died  for  want  of 
moisture,  making  it  necessary  to  re-sow,  as 
there  was  no  seed  left  in  the  ground  which 
did  not  sprout. 

OREGON. 

Profit  in  Sheep.— McMinnville  Reporter: 
Henry  Fletcher  had  twenty-eight  full-blood 
Cotswold  lambs  a  year  ago,  and  from  them 
has  sold  this  season  $40  worth  of  wool,  and 
sheep  to  the  value  of  $130,  and  has  still 
twenty-five  head.  He  has  fed  $10  worth  of 
oats,  but  he  counted  their  keep  as  nothing, 
because  they  have  lived  mostly  on  what 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  they  have 
more  than  paid  their  feed  by  keeping  down 
weeds. 

Big  Wheat  Shipments.— Portland  Orego- 
nian,  Nov.  4  :  Eighteen  sailing  vessel  cargoes 
of  wheat  and  flour  cleared  from  Portland  for 
Europe  and  Africa  during  October,  and  two 
steamships  cleared  for  Asia  with  almost  full 
cargoes  of  flour.  The  total  figured  up  to  2,300,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  2,000,000  bushels 
last  October  which  broke  all  October  records. 
The  gain  during  the  month  just  closed  has 
been  in  flour  shipments.  The  latter  were  the 
largest  for  any  month  on  record.  During 
July,  August,  September  and  October  last 
year  4,063,505  bushels  of  wheat  (flour  reduced 
to  grain  bushels)  valued  at  $3,403,224;  while 
this  year  during  the  same  months  5,060,546 
bushels  valued  at  $3,458,406  were  shipped  of 
which  3,561,529  bushels  are  estimated  to  be 
new-crop  wheat. 

Food  Value  of  Milk.— Portland  Oregonian, 
Nov.  4:  An  open  question  to  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  regarding  quality  of 
milk  furnished  the  consumers  of  Portland, 
was  answered  as  follows:  "  In  September, 
October  and  November,  1897,  I  made  136  tests 
of  milk  procured  from  milk  supply  dairymen 
and  merchant  milk  dealers.  I  found  the  food 
value  to  be  but  9Al  per  cent.  Since  the  milk 
supply  dairymen  organized,  and  agreed  to  fur- 
nish good  pure  milk,  I  have  made  121  tests  and 
find  the  food  value  to  be  13  per  cent.  Milk 
sells  in  this  city  for  5  cents  a  quart,  and  it  be- 
ing conceded  that  at  least  20,000  quarts  are 
consumed  daily,  it  will  be  seen  by  figuring 
that  the  food  value  of  the  13  per  cent  milk  is 
worth  $10,000  a  month  more  than  the  9%  per 
cent  milk— that  is,  the  milk  consumers  in  this 
city  get  $10,000  worth  of  pure  milk  food  for 
the  money  they  pay  each  month,  whereas  they 
got  but  $30,000  worth  before  the  milkmen  or- 
ganized.—  W.  N.  Baker,  Commissioner." 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  Posl tin  Car* 


The  Safest.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,  impossible  to  produce  scar  or  burnish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Q 1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expr-is.  charge!  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  its  use,  «J  jend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  I^AVVRHNCB-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Reverie. 


When  evening  shadows  gently  fall, 
When  day  recalls  its  rosy  beams, 

At  eventide, 

My  fire  beside, 
I  sit  and  dream  my  sweetest  dreams. 

I  pass  again  through  pleasures  bright, 
And  tread,  once  more,  familiar  ways, 

Where  fancy  sends, 

The  dear  old  friends, 
Who  knew  me  best,  in  bygone  days. 

The  shadows  lengthen  and  my  fire 
Dies  down  and  leaves  the  embers  red, 

That  scowl  and  frown, 

As  sinking  down, 
They  watch  me  from  their  smouldering  bed. 

And  yet  with  eyes  unmoved  I  wait, 
And  in  the  ashes  vainly  peer, 

But,  black  and  gray, 

They  seem  to  say : 
"The  present  has  no  word  of  cheer." 

Each  passing  hour  is  full  of  care, 
And  proud  ambition  sleeps,  the  while, 

Till  stubborn  pride 

Begins  to  chide 
And  urge  on  to  Fortune's  smile. 

I  rouse  myself  from  reveries  deep, 
And  build  once  more  a  crackling  fire, 

Where  every  blaze 

At  which  I  gaze 
Bears  on  its  wings  some  new  desire. 

Ambition  then  asserts  a  claim, 
And  holds  aloft  the  laurel  wreath, 

While  deepest  woes, 

Like  conquered  foes. 
Their  weapons  throw,  my  feet  beneath. 

Ah  !  then  the  future  seems  to  say : 
"  The  temple  of  success  behold  ! 

Its  wealth  concealed, 

Shall  be  revealed, 
And  thine  shall  be  its  treasured  gold." 

Oh,  how  the  past  and  future  gleam 
Like  stars  before  our  eager  gaze, 

But  all  in  vain 

We  strive  to  gain 
Such  visions  bright  for  present  days. 

The  village  clock,  with  clanging  stroke, 
Peals  out  upon  the  evening  air, 

And  like  a  mist 

By  sunbeams  kissed, 
My  dreams  depart  and  leave  me  there. 

—James  Clarence  Harvey. 


An  Artistic  Ending. 


The  sun  shone  under  her  straw  hat 
and  made  her  shade  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  as  she  looked  up  at  me,  stand- 
ing by  the  edge  of  the  river. 

"Now,  Mr.  Conway,"  she  said,  "are 
you  quite  sure  you  can  manage  a 
canoe?  " 

"  I'll  promise  you  a  now  frock,  Miss 
Delia,  if  I  upset  you,"  said  I,  gallantly. 

"Don't  be  rash,"  she  said,  "  perhaps 
I'll  think  a  new  frock  well  worth  a  wet- 
ting." 

"  I  said — if  I  upset  you,"  I  replied; 
"if  you  upset  yourself,  I  cry  off  the 
bargain." 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  never  be  so  mean  as 
to  argue  the  cause  of  the  damage," 
said  Delia;  "  anyway,  I'll  risk  it." 

"  I  feel  a  little  afraid,"  she  said,  as  I 
gave  her  my  hand  to  help  her  aboard. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
her  hesitation  was  not  altogether  due 
to  nervousness,  but  was  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  she  has  the 
prettiest  little  feet  and  was  wearing 
the  very  daintiest  of  brown  shoes, 
which  showed  to  the  best  advantage  as 
she  stood  in  timid  uncertainty,  one 
foot  on  shore  and  one  poised  over  the 
canoe.  I  confess  the  attitude  was 
fascinating  to  me,  more  especially  as  it 
necessitated  a  very  distinct  pressure 
of  my  steadying  hand. 

I  was  more  convinced  that  the  timid- 
ity was  affected  when  she  eventually 
settled  herself  among  the  cushions  in 
the  bow  of  the  canoe,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  to  the  manor  born.  Indeed,  as  I 
stepped  warily  in  the  center  of  the 
craft  I  am  sure  I  was  really  the  more 
nervous  of  the  two,  but  then  I  could 
judpe  of  my  shortcomings  as  a  canoeist 
far  better  than  she. 

" Now  then,"  I  said,  "  are  you  quite 
sure  you  are  comfortable?  " 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  li^ht  and  don't  break. 

Can't  you  get  'em  ? 

What's  your  dealer  say 
about  'em  ? 

Write  >facbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


She  gave  a  last  smooth  to  the  folds 
of  her  brown  skirt,  gave  a  little  pat  to 
the  sleeves  of  her  white  blouse,  and  lay 
back  against  the  red  cushions  with  a 
sigh  of  content. 

"Yes,"  said  she  sweetly,  "  I'm  quite 
ready." 

I  let  go  the  tuft  of  grass  to  which  I 
had  been  clinging,  pushed  off  gently 
with  my  paddle,  and  we  were  fairly 
afloat. 

The  sunshine  sparkled  on  the  water, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  waved  ever  so 
softly  in  the  breeze,  the  bright  colored 
dragon  flies  darted  hither  and  thither, 
while  along  the  bank  the  bees  flew  lan- 
guidly from  flower  to  flower,  as  if  they 
only  kept  themselves  awake  by  inces- 
sant buzzing. 

"Isn't  it  delightful?"  murmured 
Delia. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  I  assented,  but  would 
have  done  so  more  truthfully  if  the 
bows  of  the  canoe  had  not  displayed  so 
great  a  reluctance  to  keep  straight  up 
the  river. 

The  splash  of  the  water  from  the  j 
paddle  was  wonderfully  soothing  and 
my  fair  companion  closed  her  eyes. 
Directly  she  did  so,  politeness  no  longer 
debarred  me  from  gazing  my  fill  at 
her  upturned  face. 

I  looked  admiringly,  taking  mental 
stock  of  her  charms.  How  softly  her 
dark  eyelashes  swept  her  cheek — how 
coquettishly  curved  her  mouth — how 
dainty  the  suspicion  of  a  dimple  either 
side  her  lips — how  delicately  turned 
her  chin — how  becoming  the  red  cushion 
to  her  wealth  of  black  hair — yes  un- 
doubtedly her  nose  was  retrousse,  but 
a  fig  for  your  stately  Greek  beauties  1 
there  is  a  fascination  in  the — crash 
into  the  bank  went  the  bow  of  the 
canoe,  and  the  subject  of  my  reverie 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  start. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  steer  a 
canoe  and  think  of  something  else  at  the 
same  time.  By  the  greatest  good  luck 
we  were  not  upset. 

"  I  am  most  awfully  sorry,"  I  stam- 
mered. 

"  I  was  nearly  asleep,"  she  said. 

"I  can't  think  what  happened;  it  was 
dreadfully  careless  of  me." 

"Oh,  it  really  doesn't  matter,"  she 
replied,  with  good  nature. 

"I  paddled  clear  of  the  bank  and 
vowed  such  a  collision  should  not  occur 
again.  Delia,  however,  made  no  further 
attempt  to  go  to  sleep. 

"How  smoothly  the  river  runs,"  she 
said,  thoughtfully. 

"  Unlike  the  course  of  true  love,"  I 
added  rather  weakly. 

It  was  not  a  very  apposite  remark, 
but  then  I  knew  the  topic  of  love  was  a 
dangerous  one  for  me  and  so  foolhardy, 
I  courted  it,  as  the  moth  the  candle. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, while  I  successfully  negotiated  a 
sudden  bend  in  the  river. 

"It's  a  great  pity,  isn't  it?  "  said 
Delia. 

"  What  is,"  I  inquired. 

"Why,  that  the  course  of  true  love 
never  runs  smooth. 

"  Oh,  but  it  does  sometimes,  realiy," 
I  asserted. 

"  I  suppose  the  love  isn't  really  true, 
then,"  said  she.  "Nowadays,  books 
and  plays  nearly  always  end  unhap- 
pily." 

"  Ob,  well,"  said  I  philosphically, 
"  there  are  two  sorts  of  love — there  is 
a  passionate  love,  full  of  presentment, 
which  makes  a  man  morbid  and  melan- 
choly, and  forces  him  a  thousand  times 
to  curse  the  fate  that  brings  it  to  him, 
but  this  sort  of  love  is  too  lofty  for  a 
workaday  world,  and  the  only  artistic 
end  is  a  tragic  one." 

I  am  afraid  I  bore  Delia  now  and 
again  by  holding  forth  in  this  way,  but 
she  only  gave  the  politest  possible 
yawn  as  she  said:  "And  what  about 
the  other?  " 

"  The  other,"  I  went  on,  taking  care 
to  watch  the  course  of  the  canoe,  "  is  a 
tender  pastoral  love,  which  makes  a 
man  cheerful  and  take  rosy  views  of 
life,  causing  him  to  thank  heaven  every 
day  that  such  a  love  has  fallen  to  his 
lot,  and  the  artistic  ending  is  wedding 
bells  and  domestic  happiness." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Conway,"  said  Delia, 
smiling,  "  you  seem  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  it." 

Delia  has  the  sweetest  gray-brown 


eyes,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  pleas- 
ure to  look  right  into  them  longer  than 
is  actually  necessary  while  listening  to 
or  making  a  remark;  only,  speaking  of 
artistic  endings  made  me  feel  quite  cer- 
tain there  was  a  more  artistic  ending 
to  such  a  look  than  mutually  to  drop 
our  eyes. 

I  was  just  thinking  about  this  and 
how  very  graceful  some  girls  look  in  a 
canoe,  when,  like  a  fool,  I  let  my  paddle 
catch  in  a  weed.  I  endeavored  as  gen- 
tly as  possible  to  extricate  it,  but  the 
weed  proved  obstinate.  Delia  grew 
nervous  and  sat  up  in  the  canoe. 

"Oh,  please  be  careful,  Mr.  Con- 
way," she  cried. 

I  pulled  a  trifle  harder,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Then  I  lost  patience.  I  gave 
the  paddle  a  sharp  jerk,  the  weed  gave 
way  all  too  suddenly.  Delia  gave  a 
little  scream,  and  I  clutched  wildly  at 
the  side  of  the  canoe  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  keep  my  balance.  It  was  ail  over 
in  a  moment,  and  when  I  say  all,  I  in- 
clude Delia,  myself  and  the  canoe. 
Fortunately,  we  were  close  to  the 
bank  and  the  water  was  shallow.  I 
scrambled  ashore  and  helped  Delia  to 
to  dry  land  as  best  I  could. 

"Really,  Miss  Delia,"  I  said  feeling 
unutterably  foolish,  as  I  caught  the 
painter  of  the  canoe  and  rescued  the 
floating  paddle,  "  I'll  never  forgive  my- 
self for  this;  I  wish  you  were  a  man 
and  could  swear  at  me." 

"  What  an  awful  fright  I  must  look," 
said  poor  Delia,  putting  back  her  wet 
hair  from  her  face. 

I  murmured  of  "Venus  rising  from 
the  sea,"  but  indistinctly,  suddenly 
doubting  the  propriety  of  the  allusion. 

"  Don't  forget  your  bargain,  Mr. 
Conway,"  said  she,  shaking  the  water 
from  her  bedraggled  skirt;  "  will  you 
order  the  frock  or  shall  I,  and  send  you 
in  the  bill?  " 

I  know  it  was  not  a  very  suitable  oc- 
casion to  do  anything  so  serious  as  to 
make  an  offer  of  marriage;  also,  that  it 
was  a  very  prosaic  way  of  putting  it, 
but,  upon  my  word,  I  couldn't  help  it. 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  right 
always  to  pay  your  bills,"  I  said. 

Delia  blushed  and  then  she  laughed. 

"I  don't  think  I  mind  if  I  do,"  she 
said. 

We  were  both  very  wet  and  both 
very  muddy,  but  I  looked  into  those 
aforementioned  brown  eyes,  and  this 
time  she  did  not  turn  away,  for  I  dis- 
covered the  more  artistic  ending — I 
put  my  arm  around  her  waist  and 
kissed  her. 


Fashion  and  Its  End. 


Fashion  is  a  two-fold  movement, 
writes  Ada  Cone  in  Scribnrr's.  In  its 
large  evolution  a  type  dominates  for 
some  generations  or  so,  with  modifica- 
tion so  slow  as  to  be  unperceived,  the 
result  of  social  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  civilized  world,  forming  the  drift 
that  is  referred  to  above  that  is  not 


controlled;  in  its  special  action  it  is  a 
variation  from  season  to  season,  and 
from  day  to  day,  a  constant  individual 
creation  on  the  same  general  theme. 
This  second  movement  is  the  one  that 
is  popularly  recognized.  It  is  due  to 
woman's  present  social  status,  which 
forces  her  to  constant  effort  to  set  her- 
self off  from  other  women,  or  to  emu- 
late other  women,  by  her  dress,  as  men 
are  forced  to  emulate  other  men  or  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  mass 
of  men  by  force  or  by  intellect.  The 
end  pursued  by  both  is  singularity,  that 
is  to  say  distinction  from  others,  and 
with  women  distinction  by  beauty. 

Sport  and  Manhood. 

The  rules  of  amateur  sport,  written 
and  understood,  are  really,  though  in 
different  phraseology,  the  rules  for  the 
making  of  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood. Certainly  it  is  not  book  learn- 
ing, ability  to  pass  examinations  or  any 
racial  brilliancy  of  intellect  which  have 
made  the  British  successful  colonizers, 
while  the  French  have  failed  signally. 
The  ability  to  give  and  take,  the  per- 
sonal independence  of  a  man  often 
obliged  to  take  care  of  himself  away 
from  the  artificial  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  certain  gentleness  which  be- 
longs to  the  strong  and  confidence 
which  grows  rapidly  with  success — 
these  qualities  make  the  colonizer  and 
the  effective  ruler,  and  these  qualities 
are  bred  in  great  masses  of  men  only 
by  the  drilling  of  the  army  or  the  large 
boys'  schools  or  well-conducted  sport. 

The  Frenchman,  the  Italian  or  even 
the  Spaniard  is  a  far  quicker  man  men- 
tally than  the  Englishman,  but  they 
are  all  far  inferior  to  the  American  or 
the  Englishman  in  the  fundamental 
virtues  that  make  a  first-rate  man. 
Steadiness,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  re- 
sourcefulness, endurance  and  gentle- 
ness— these  win  as  over  against  any 
other  qualities,  and  they  win  logically, 
because  even  weaker  races  see  that 
such  virtues  are  the  most  lasting.  As 
a  result,  in  India  the  natives  will  lend 
their  hoarded  wealth  to  their  English 
rulers,  while  they  hide  it  from  their 
native  rulers,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon's 
word  has  come  to  be  more  valuable  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  than  other 
men's  bonds,  and  all  because  there  is  a 
man  behind  it. — Outing. 

A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  grow 
stronger  by  always  eating  as  wiser  by 
always  reading.  Too  much  overcharges 
nature,  and  turns  more  into  disease 
than  nourishment.  It  is  thought  and 
digestion  which  make  books  service- 
able, and  gives  health  and  vigor  to  the 
mind.  Books  well  chosen  neither  dull 
the  appetite  nor  strain  the  memory, 
but  refresh  the  inclinations,  strengthen 
the  powers  and  improve  under  experi- 
ments. By  reading  a  man  does,  as  it 
were,  antedate  his  life,  and  makes  him- 
self contemporaneous  with  past  ages. 
— Jeremy  Collier. 
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She  hair 

is  like  a  plant.  What  makes  the  plant  fade  and  wither? 
Usually  lack  of  necessary  nourishment.  The  reason  why  Dr. 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  restores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  normal 
color,  stops  hair  from  falling,  and  makes  it  grow,  is  because 
it  supplies  the  nourishment  the  hair  needs. 

"When  a  girl  at  school,  in  Reading,  Ohio,  I  had  a  severe 
attack  of  brain  fever.  On  my  recovery,  I  found  myself 
perfectly  bald  and,  for  a  long  time,  I  feared  I  should  be 
permanently  so.  Friends  urged  me  to  nse  Dr.  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor,  and,  on  doing  so,  my  hair  immediately  began  to  grow, 
and  I  now  have  as  heavy  and  fine  a  head  of  hair  as  one  could 
wish  for,  being  changed,  however,  from  blonde  to  dark 
brown."  —  Mrs.  .J.  H.  Horsnyder,  152  Pacific  Ave.,  Santa 


Cruz,  Cal. 


Oyer's  Mair  Vigor. 
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No  Use  in  It. 


No  use  in  mopin' 

When  skies  ain't  bright ; 
Keep  on  a-hopin' — 

It'll  soon  be  light ! 

No  use  in  grievin' 

'Bout  the  milk  you  spill; 
Keep  on  believin' 

That  the  eow'll  stand  still  I 

No  use  in  rowin' 

'Cos  the  crops  is  slow  ; 
Keep  on  a-plowin' 

An'  they're  bound  to  grow  1 

No  use  I  the  heaven 

Is  above  the  skies; 
Put  in  the  leaven 

An'  the  bread  will  rise ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Child's  World. 


A  child's  world  is  a  very  strange  and 
a  very  narrow  place.  He  has  not  been 
in  it  very  long;  he  has  not  learned  to 
look  much  higher  than  the  level  of  his 
own  eyes.  Father  and  mother  repre- 
sent to  him  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
and  authority.  They  make  or  mar  his 
life.  It  is  theirs  to  render  it  absolutely 
happy  or  to  make  it  for  the  time  being 
utterly  wretched.  Nothing  is  so  re- 
markable as  the  power  of  forgiveness 
and  forgetfulness  in  a  little  child;  and, 
indeed,  these  precious  small  beings  have 
occasion  very  often  to  forgive  and  for- 
get in  their  intercourse  with  us.  It  is 
quite  in  our  power  to  teach  them  gen- 
erosity by  the  simple  method  of  accus- 
toming them  early  to  share  their  little 
possessions.  A  child's  gift  should  be 
regarded  as  quite  as  much  his  own  as 
the  gift  of  an  older  person. 

Training  in  truthfulness  should  also 
be  atmospheric.  A  child  should  never 
learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  lie 
in  the  world*  Every  promise  made  to 
him  should  be  kept.  By  no  means 
should  threats  be  made;  but  if,  un- 
fortunately, a  parent  has  made  a 
threat,  then  the  threat  should  be  ful- 
filled in  case  its  condition  exists.  The 
wise  mother  will  refrain  from  showing 
any  disbelief  of  the  thing  her  child  tells 
her.  Frequently  little  children  are 
blamed  for  untruthfulness,  when  simply, 
in  their  inexperience  and  lack  of  vo- 
cabulary, they  are  not  able  to  describe 
a  thing  just  as  we  see  it,  or  their  vivid 
imagination  leads  them  to  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions  to  which  older 
eyes  are  blind.  I  firmly  hold  it  to  be 
true  that  a  child  who  has  never  been 
deceived,  and  who  is  always  believed, 
will  be  a  truthful  child. 

Many  a  poor  little  one  is  terrified 
into  deceit  by  the  harsh  measures 
taken  by  the  very  parents  who  long  to 
see  the  child  transparently  true.  Much 
sooner  than  we  think  it  possible,  little 
children  begin  to  understand  the  ideals 
of  those  around  them.  The  parent  who 
confidently,  and  may  I  add  shamelessly, 
relates  a  story  of  double-dealing  in  the 
presence  of  his  boys  and  girls  need 
never  be  surprised  if  they,  too,  attempt 
to  over-reach  in  their  play,  and  by  and 
by  in  their  work. — Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster.   

An  Agricultural  Paper. 

What  is  its  mission?  Primarily,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  mission  of  an  ag- 
ricultural paper  is  to  focalize  and  epi- 
tomize all  valuable  facts  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  farming  as  a  calling  or 
profession.  This  view  of  the  subject 
at  once  presents  a  vast  number  and  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  relating  to  soil,  seeds  and 
fertilizing  commodities,  crops  of  va- 
rious kinds,  fruits  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. But  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
however  learnedly  and  exhaustively 
these  and  kindred  subjects  may  be  dis- 
cussed there  is  still  another  subject 
which  the  agricultural,  the  farm  paper, 
includes,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept 
prominently  in  view,  and  that  is  the 
farmer's  home.  A  certain  degree  of 
isolation  is  inseparable  from  farm  life, 
but  there  are  many  things  that  might 
be  mentioned  as  compensative  for  the 
detachment  from  city  or  town  life. 
Farmers  have  schools,  grange  and  in- 
stitute and  many  have  books  and  mu- 
sic, together  with  works  of  art,  and 
the  farm  papers,  which  ought  to  be 
welcome  visitors,  may  be  embellished 


with  a  literature  which,  adding  its 
charms  to  the  home,  would  voice  its 
mission  in  a  way  to  give  it  incalculable 
value. — American  Farmer. 


The  Secret  of  Health. 


The  true  secret  of  health  and  long 
life  lies  in  very  simple  things  :  Don't 
worry.  Don't  hurry.  Don't  overeat. 
Don't  starve.  Fresh  air  day  and  night. 
Sleep  and  rest  abundantly.  Spend  less 
nervous  energy  each  day  than  you 
make.  Be  cheerful.  "Work  like  a 
man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death. 
Avoid  passion  and  excitement.  Asso- 
ciate with  healthy  people ;  health  is 
contagious  as  well  as  disease.  Don't 
carry  the  whole  world  on  your  shoul- 
ders, far  1  ess  the  universe.  Trust  the 
Eternal.  Never  despair;  "lost  hope 
is  a  fatal  disease." — Chicago  Medical 
Times. 

The  True  Wife. 


A  blessed  thing  to  have  is  one  human 
soul  whom  we  can  trust  utterly,  who 
knows  the  best  and  worst  in  us,  and 
who  loves  us  in  spite  of  all  our  faults; 
who  will  speak  the  honest  truth  to  us 
while  the  world  flatters  us  and  laughs 
at  us  behind  our  backs;  who  will  give 
us  counsel  and  reproof  in  the  days  of 
prosperity  and  selfconceit;  but  who, 
again,  will  comfort  and  encourage  us 
in  the  day  of  difficulty  and  sorrow, 
when  the  world  leaves  us  alone  to  fight 
our  own  battles  as  we  can. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in 
women's  dress  as  there  are  in  men's. 
A  man  wears  a  straw  hat  just  so  long, 
and  no  longer,  and  if  by  some  chance 
he  wears  a  straw  hat  and  an  overcoat  I 
every  one  comments  upon  it.  A  woman 
wears  a  straw  hat  whenever  she  sees 
fit — all  winter  if  she  likes — and  if  she 
has  a  big  velvet  hat  that  she  thinks 
would  be  pretty  with  a  summer  gown, 
she  would  take  it  out  and  wear  it,  and 
the  admiring  world  would  exclaim, 
"How  pretty  and  original  I "  There 
has  been  a  change  in  this  respect  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  wear  anything  at  any  time 
when  it  seems  appropriate  is  growing. 
The  practice  of  wearing  felt  hats  m 


summer  is  something  comparatively 
new,  a  practice  which  has  come  in  with 
the  interest  in  athletics.  The  textures 
of  women's  gowns  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  season  in  which  it  is  worn. 
A  woman  may  wear  a  heavy  winter 
woolen  gown  in  the  morning,  but  in 
the  evening  she  wears  some  soft,  fleecy 
material  that  is  more  dressy. 


Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  mag- 
nificent structures,  and  find  a  secret 
pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  plant- 
ing grow  up  and  flourish  ;  but  surely  it 
is  a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  to 
built  up  a  man,  to  see  a  youth  of  our 
own  planting,  from  the  small  begin- 
nings and  advantages  we  have  given 
him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considerable 
fortune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and 
to  shoot  up  to  such  a  height,  and 
spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we 
who  first  planted  him  may  find  com- 
fort and  shelter  under  his  shadow. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Small  Butter  Making. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  some  reader 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  of  making 
butter  when  the  quantity  of  cream, 
from  one  cow,  kept  from  four  to  seven 
days,  is  insufficient  for  the  ordinary 
churn  ?  I  have  poor  success  in  stirring 
with  spoon  or  Dover  egg  beater. — 
Agricola,  Napa. 


Salt  for  Cleaning  Floors. 


Those  who  have  to  clean  un painted 
floors  in  dining  room  or  kitchen,  and 
have  but  little  strength  with  which  to 
I  do  it,  may  find  the  following  method 
helpful :  Take  one  or  two  cupfuls  of 
coarse  salt,  free  from  lumps,  and 
sprinkle  over  the  room  ;  then  sweep  as 
usual — but  only  in  one  direction  ;  then 
sweep  again  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  well  to  dampen  the  broom 
slightly  occasionally  while  sweeping. 
Of  course,  this  method  will  not  remove 
grease  spots,  but  it  will  remove  dust 
as  by  magic. 


Cottage  Pudding. — Cream  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  one-half  of  a 


cupful  of  sugar  and  cream  again.  Add 
one  egg,  well  beaten,  then,  alternately, 
one  cupful  of  milk  and  two  cupfuls  of 
flour.  Lastly  stir  in  one-half  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  and  one-half 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  beat 
hard  for  three  minutes,  pour  into  a 
rather  shallow  cake  pan  which  has 
been  well  greased,  and  bake  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven. 


Crab-Apple  Jelly. — Wash  the  ap- 
ples, remove  the  blossom  end,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  but  do  not  pare  or  core; 
for  the  skins  and  seeds  improve  the 
color  and  quality  of  the  jelly.  Cover 
with  cold  water  and  cook  gently  until 
soft.  Keep  them  covered  and  turn  the 
kettle  over,  but  do  not  stir  or  mash  the 
apples.  When  the  apples  are  very  soft, 
and  the  liquid  is  red,  turn  them  into  a 
strainer  cloth  and  hang  it  up  to  drip  all 
night.  In  the  morning  boil  the  liquid 
ten  minutes,  then  strain  again  through 
a  very  fine  cloth  and  measure  it.  Al- 
low half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice.  Boil  the  juice  until  it  begins  to 
thicken  on  the  edge  of  the  pan,  then 
add  the  sugar  and  cook  five  minutes 
longer  or  until  it  jellies,  then  skim  and 
turn  into  glasses. 


HOME  MADE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


Book  of    Instructions    for  Art   and  Fancy 
Work  Sent  Free. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  home  made  Christmas  presents  at  a  small 
expense,  with  the  aid  of  Diamond  Dyes.  In 
"Fancy  Work  and  Art  Decorations,"  by  Mrs.  Dag- 
gett, Editor  of  The  Home,  there  are  some  fifty 
illustrations  of  doilies,  table  covers,  scarfs,  pin 
cushions,  etc.,  that  have  been  made  by  using  Dia- 
mond Dyes.  Complete  instructions  are  given  in 
this  book  for  making  these  various  articles.  It 
will  be  of  great  value  to  any  one  in  preparing 
Christmas  presents,  and  is  sent  free  to  any  reader 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  sends  a  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  advertise  the  reli- 
able Diamond  Dyes,  and  to  get  their  book  upon 
home  dyeing  into  the  hands  of  women  who  want  to 
dress  as  well  as  their  neighbor,  at  small  expense, 
and  make  their  old  clothing  look  like  new.  There 
is  hardly  a  home  where  Diamond  Dyes  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage.  They  color  faded  ribbons  and 
feathers  so  that  they  look  like  new;  they  will  dye 
the  heaviest  garments  as  well,  and  make  fast  and 
beautiful  colors  that  do  not  fade  or  crock;  coats 
and  suits  can  be  readily  colored  with  these  simple 
home  dyes,  and  shabby  clothing  changed  to  look 
like  new  Send  to  day  for  the  free  book  on  fancy 
work.  With  this  will  be  sent,  without  charge, 
colored  cloth  samples  showing  the  colors  made  by 
Diamond  Dyes,  also  their  instruction  book  for 
home  dyeing. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  tits  or  nervousness 
1  1  *  0  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FBUiE  S3  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'la,  Pa. 


By  Poultney  Bigelow 


ONE  of  the  200  fascinating  stories  to  be  published  in  the  52  issues  of  the  1899 
volume  of  THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION.    Other  leading  features  of  the 
nevu  volume  vjill  be : 

FOR  LIFE  AND  LIBERTY,  HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 
A  BOYS'  FOX-YARD,  JOHN  B.  DUNN. 

HOW  I  WENT  TO  THE  MINES,  BRET  HARTE. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  MONEY,  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  A  MENAGERIE,  DAN  RICE. 
A  NIGHT  IN  A  BOX-CAR,         HAYDEN  CARRU.TH. 

The  Companion's  1899  Offer 

HTHE  nevj  subscriber  ivill  receive  not  only  the  Volume  for  1899,  the  best  The  Companion 
has  ever  published,  but  also  the  issues  for  the  remaining  vjeeks  of  1898,  free  from  the 
time  of  subscription.  These  issues  ivill  contain  stories  and  articles  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  W.  D.  Hovuells,  Hon.  Tfiomas  B.  Reed,  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica 
and  I.  Zangvjill.  An  additional  gift  %>ill  be  the  beautiful  Companion  Calendar  for  1899,  de- 
signed exclusively  for  The  Companion.    Sold  in  the  stores  this  Calendar  vjould  cost  a  dollar. 


4  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  cut  out  ;ind  send  this  slip  with  $L.1S  at  once,  will  receive  Til 
y  Companion  every  week  from  the  date  of  subscription  until  January,  1900,  including:  K 
y  Fit KK- A 11  the  renminbi!,'  issues  of  lMis,  inclusive  of  the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  c 
p  FKKK— The  exquisite  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors,  suitable  for  the  " 

5  prettiest  coi  ner  in  the  bouse. 
S  And  Til  K  Companion  for  the  62  weeks  of  isiki 

Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,   -   -   -   201  Columbus  Aver.ue,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  16,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   66'/8®  65^  66*®  66?i 

Thursday   65?*®   64  3£  66*4(3)  655i 

Friday   64*®  db%  65«@  66^ 

Saturday   65^®  66  66?j@  66^ 

Monday   66X@  67  66!<@  66^ 

Tuesday   66H®  66^  66^®  66 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Dec.  March. 

Wednesday   6s  0*d  5s  ll*d 

Thursday   6s  Oftd  5s  10«d 

Friday   6s   0*d  5s  9fcd 

Saturday   6s   1  d  5s  10!<d 

Monday   6s  2  d  5s  11  d 

Tuesday   6s   \%&  5s  10*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  11  20*@1  19?^  $1  23?„@1  22^ 

Friday                      1  18*6®  1  19*  1  22H@1  23'4 

Saturday                  1  19's@l  20M  1  23M®1  23* 

Monday                 1  20*@1  20«  1  24>£®1  23^ 

Tuesday                   1  19   @1  19*  1  22*@1  23?* 

Wednesday              1            19  1  23*®1  224* 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  has  continued 
very  quiet,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  appreci- 
ably lower,  so  far  as  quotable  values  for  spot 
offerings  or  immediate  deliveries  are  con- 
cerned. Fluctuations  in  the  speculative  mar- 
kets in  the  East  and  in  England  have  been  at 
narrow  range,  and  prices  for  options  in  Chi- 
cago and  Liverpool  are  very  near  at  the  close 
the  figures  current  a  week  ago.  On  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Board  prices  declined  2@3c 
during  the  week,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
correspondingly  depress  prices  in  the  open  or 
actual  market,  but  the  effort  was  not  at- 
tended with  success. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau at  Washington  the  past  week  give  a 
larger  yield  for  the  world's  wheat  crop  the 
current  year  than  earlier  estimates.  In- 
creased figures  are  named  for  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Russia,  as  also  for  some  other 
countries.  Russia's  crop  is  given  at  417,000,000 
bushels— an  increase  of  30,000,000  bushels  over 
previous  estimate.  The  crop  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  put  down  at  77,900,000 
bushels,  being  the  largest  figure  yet  set  forth 
for  this  season's  yield.  Germany's  crop  is 
stated  at  115,000,000  bushels,  being  8,000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  yield  of  1897.  In  Hun- 
gary the  harvest  is  reported  to  have  been 
132,277,000  bushels,  with  probabilities  of  these 
figures  being  increased  later  on  rather  than 
diminished.  Italy  is  credited  with  122,272,000 
bushels,  Spain  with  97,000,000  and  Canada 
with  63,000,000  bushels.  Estimates  of  Aus- 
tralia's yield  range  from  37,000,000  to  54,000,000 
bushels,  with  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
inclining  in  favor  of  the  lower  figures.  There 
is  more  or  less  guess-work  in  all  these  state- 
ments, and  only  the  future  can  determine 
how  near  they  are  being  correct.  In  Argen- 
tina severe  frosts  have  done  serious  damage 
and  only  a  light  crop  is  expected. 

In  this  State  there  is  considerable  anxiety 
as  to  the  weather,  which  is  natural  after  the 
dry  year  we  have  just  passed  through.  While 
heavy  rains  would  prove  acceptable  at  this 
date,  especially  on  account  of  streams  and 
springs  being  low  in  many  sections,  some  old 
settlers  who  have  been  and  still  are  engaged 
in  farming  in  dry  districts  regard  the  weather 
more  favorable  for  crop  prospects  than  it 
would  be  with  a  heavy  downpour  the  current 
month.  There  is  no  doubt  rain  is  not  really 
necessary  before  the  middle  of  December,  so 
far  as  the  grain  crop  is  concerned. 

California  Milling  II  20  @1  25 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  ®1  17* 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  20 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  22* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ffll  17* 

OCT  qualities  wheat   1  12*@1  15 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.20%@1.18%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.24%@1.22ya. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.18%@ 
1.19;  May  1899,  *1.23VJ@1.2234. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations  8al*d<a8s4d  6sl0*d@6sll*d 

Freight  rates   30@31Xs  25@27*s 

Local  market   |l.42*@1.46>4  $1.15@1.20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Floor. 

Market  presents  much  the  same  general 
tone  as  for  about  a  month  past,  values  show- 
ing no  quotable  change.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  supplies,  but  much  of  the  flour  now  offering 
is  from  points  outside  the  State.  A  ship  sail- 
ing this  week  for  Australia  took  13,250  bar- 
rels. Shipments  to  Manila  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  showing  increase. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  6ft@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Barley. 

Considering  the  light  stocks  in  this  center, 
the  small  quantities  arriving,  and  the  com- 


paratively high  prices  prevailing,  the  out- 
ward movement  of  this  cereal  is  about  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  expected.  The  Brit- 
ish ship  Illawarra,  clearing  on  Saturday  last 
for  Sydney,  carried  as  part  cargo  9482  centals 
of  barley,  valued  at  $15,000,  or  about  $1.55  per 
cental.  The  shipment  was  either  principally 
or  wholly  Chevalier  barley,  or  else  was  valued 
above  prices  ruling  in  this  market.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  variety  of  barley  taken  by  ship- 
pers has  been  secured  within  range  of  $1.22% 
@1.30,  being  little  more  than  choice  feed. 
High  grade  barley  which  would  pass  as  No.  1 
brewing  has  been  taken  up  by  local  custom  at 
$1.35@1.40,  but  transfers  at  latter  figure 
were  exceptional.  Bright  and  heavy  Cheva- 
lier has  been  a  scarce  article  all  the  season 
and  such  was  salable  up  to  $1.60.  There  is 
very  little  barley  being  used  at  present  for 
feed,  as  other  cereals  are  not  only  cheaper 
but  better.  Call  Board  market  was  not  favor- 
able to  buyers,  and  prices  averaged  a  little 
higher  for  options  than  during  preceding 
week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @l  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  32*@1  37* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CAM.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.2S%@1.31%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at$1.30  Bw, 
1.80%  ;  May,  1899,  <  @  . 

Oats. 

Demand  continued  good  for  feed  and  milling 
oats,  and  prices  were  maintained  at  about 
same  range  as  previous  week,  market  being 
moderately  firm  at  the  quotations.  Some  ef- 
forts were  made  to  establish  higher  values, 
but  were  not  attended  with  noteworthy  suc- 
cess, as  offerings  at  old  figures  were  suf- 
ficiently large  to  enable  buyers  to  secure 
about  all  they  needed  for  the  time  being.  It 
would  not  be  surprising,  however,  to  see  some 
improvement  in  prices  at  an  early  day.  Black 
and  Red  oats  suitable  for  seed  are  command- 
ing fully  as  good  figures  as  previously  noted, 
with  stocks  of  this  description  light. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20  ®1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  J. ..115  ®1  17* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  22* 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  35 

Black  Russian  160  ®l  70 

Red  1  40  @1  50 

Corn. 

There  is  not  much  corn  coming  forward  at 
present  from  any  quarter,  nor  is  the  quantity 
in  store  here  of  "large  volume.  The  market  is 
tolerably  firm  at  the  quotations,  which  re- 
main about  as  last  noted,  but  demand  is  not 
brisk  at  full  current  rates.  The  outward 
movement  is  quite  light  at  present  and  not 
much  is  being  consumed  locally. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  W* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  17*@1  20 

Eastern  Mixed  1  02*®  1  05 

Rye. 

Stocks  are  light  and  market  is  firm,  especi- 
ally for  best  qualities.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, is  not  active. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers,  but  large 
quantities  could  not  be  placed  at  full  current 
rates.  Dealers  are  carrying  moderate  quanti- 
ties of  Eastern,  but  there  is  practically  no  do- 
mestic offering. 

Good  to  choice  1  85  @2  00 

Sllverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

The  conditions  of  this  market  have  not 
changed  materially  since  last  review.  The 
general  tone  appears  healthy,  with  consider- 
able doing  on  local  speculative  account  in 
Pinks,  Bayos  and  Lady  Washingtons,  the 
only  kinds  offering  to  any  noteworthy  extent 
from  this  year's  yield.  Limas  of  1897  crop  are 
still  in  fair  supply,  but  they  are  being  steadily 
held,  with  prospects  more  favorable  for  prices 
hardening  than  receding  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  Small  White  and  Pea  beans, 
as  also  Butters,  are  in  very  limited  stock. 
Red  beans  are  being  stiffly  held,  owing  to  sup- 
plies being  light  and  in  few  hands,  but  there 
are  very  few  buyers  at  full  figures  asked. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  00  @2  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  15 

Lauy  Washington   1  60  ®1  85 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks   1  90   @2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  05 

Reds  1   3  00   @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas.  good  to  choice   3  25  ®3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Horse  Beans   1  80  Cal  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  recent  mail  advices  the  bean 
market  in  the  East  is  reported  as  follows  by 
a  New  York  authority,  prices  quoted  being 
per  60-lb.  bushel : 

Marrow  beans  have  been  in  moderate  supply,  but 
with  trade  light  market  has  ruled  easy,  and  while 
choice  have  generally  been  held  at  $1.50,  that  fig- 
ure has  been  shaded  slightly  in  some  instances. 
Small  white  beans  have  been  in  small  supply  and 
firm  under  a  good  jobbing  demand  While  Kidney 
in  light  supply  and  higher  at  the  close.  Red  Kid- 
ney have  had  a  very  moderate  outlet  and  with  in- 
creased pressure  to  realize  market  has  eased  off 
2*r«5c  with  $1.67*  quite  extreme  at  the  close; 
quotable  at  $2.35.  Yellow  Eye  have  been  fairly 
sustained.  California  Lima  have  had  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  with  tone  slightly  stronger  toward  the 
close.  Green  peas  have  met  a  very  good  outlet 
with  tone  generally  strong  and  prices  slightly 
higher  toward  the  close. 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  not  much  inquiry  for  Green  or  Blue 


peas,  owing  to  dealers  being  fairly  stocked 
with  Eastern.  Niles  are  in  good  request  and 
are  being  favored  with  a  firm  market. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  70  @1  90 

Nlles  Peas   1  60  ®1  85 


Market  remains  quiet,  although  not  wholly 
stagnant,  as  small  quantities  of  wool  have 
lately  changed  hands,  mainly  on  local  account. 
A  shipment  of  36,255  lbs.  grease  wool,  valued 
at  $2760,  went  forward  this  week  by  steamer 
and  Canadian  Pacific  for  Boston.  Eastern 
markets  have  been  fairly  active  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  dealers  here  are  looking 
confidently  forward  to  a  renewal  of  at  least 
moderate  activity  in  this  center  at  an  early 
day.  Values  remain  nominally  as  previously 
quoted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  ®14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  @12 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos  .  9  ®11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  ®11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

The  recent  active  demand  has  made  heavy 
reductions  in  stocks,  and  there  are  now  few 
hops  remaining  in  first  hands  on  this  coast, 
especially  of  choice  qualities.  Market  is 
strong.  It  is  more  easy  to  make  sales  than  to 
effect  purchases  at  current  quotations.  A 
sailing  vessel  took  84,600  lbs.  for  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, and  6000  lbs.  went  forward  by  steamer 
for  same  destination. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   13  @17 

Advices  of  late  date  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  hop 
market : 

While  there  is  little  change  In  the  general  situa- 
tion here,  the  market  continues  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, with  brewers  and  dealers  still  showing  con- 
siderable interest,  and  there  has  been  some  fur 
there  buying  by  exporters.  Highest  grades  show 
the  most  strength,  and  the  finest  States  are  not  ob- 
tainable below  20c.  with  In  fact  some  holders  in- 
different about  offering  choicest  grades  at  that 
figure.  Some  farmers  have  been  on  the  market 
this  week  trying  to  sell  low  grades  but  meeting 
with  poor  success.  Shippers  are  bidding  18®18*c 
in  the  interior  of  this  State  for  choice  grades  suit- 
able for  export,  and  the  best  State  hops  have  now 
been  pretty  well  picked  up.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  feeling  continues  strong  with  163fc,  promptly 
bid  for  best  lots  remaining  and  some  sales  re- 
ported of  fair  quality  at  16c  A  considerable 
quantity  is  still  accumulated  on  the  coast  at  ship- 
ping points  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cars.  Some 
5000  bales  arrived  this  week  via  New  Orleans 
steamer.  English  advices  report  strong  markets 
with  sales  at  higher  prices.  German  markets  also 
continue  strong. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  little  firmer  tone  has  been  developed  in 
the  hay  market  since  last  review,  continued 
light  arrivals  enabling  receivers  to  dispose  of 
offerings  to  better  advantage  than  for  some 
weeks  preceding.  Common  qualities  especially 
met  with  more  prompt  custom  than  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  brought  tolerably  good  fig- 
ures. Straw  was  not  plentiful  and  sold  to  fair 
advantage. 

Wheat  13  00®18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®17  00 

Oat  12  C0@15  50 

Barley,  River  11  0O®I2  50 

Timothy  10  50®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00®11  50 

Compressed  13  00®16  50 

Straw,  $  bale   40®  70 

MUlstuffs. 

Bran  was  in  increased  stock  and  market  was 
easier  in  tone  than  last  noted.  Middlings 
ruled  quiet  at  unchanged  values.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley and  Milled  Corn  were  steadily  held. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  U0@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  50®27  00 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Most  kinds  ordinarily  quoted  herewith  are 
in  too  limited  supply  to  admit  of  any  notewor- 
thy trading.  Values  are  in  consequence  not 
very  well  defined,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  making  any  appreciable  changes  in 
quotable  rates.  Alfalfa  is  being  rather  firmly 
held,  in  anticipation  of  an  active  demand  for 
seeding  as  soon  as  there  is  a  heavy  rain.  Lib- 
eral shipments  of  this  variety  have  been 
lately  made  to  Europe. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®— 

Flax  1  90®— 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*®2J£ 

Rape  3  ®3* 

Hemp  2*«n3i» 

Alfalfa,  Utah  7  @7M 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Very  little  doing  in  Grain  Bags,  this  time 
of  year  proving  generally  quiet.  Purchases 
are  not  possible,  however,  at  any  lower  rates 
than  last  quoted.  Wool  Sacks  and  Gunnies 
are  offering  at  unchanged  prices.  The  small 
transactions  in  Bean  Bags  and  Fruit  Sacks 
are  at  same  figures  previously  noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  00@— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*@  \\ 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   6  ®6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  lacking  in  firmness, 
with  decided  tendency  on  dry  stock  to  lower 
prices.  Pelts  are  not  in  brisk  demand  and 
market  is  easy  in  tone.  Tallow  is  bringing 
about  same  figures  as  at  date  of  last  review. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 


kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  (full*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — ®10  —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  8*  — ®  7* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . .  — ®  8  — ®7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*  —  ®  7* 

Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — @  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  g  — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  S  — @  8 

Dry  Hides   —915  —  ®  12 

Dry  Ktp  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  — @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — @17  — @  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00®1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®  1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality...-   Sii®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  Mf 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30@37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Very  little  Extracted  now  on  market,  and 
free  purchases  would  not  be  possible,  even  at 
a  material  advance  on  current  quotations. 
Comb  is  offering  in  moderate  quantity  and  is 
meeting  with  fair  custom  at  generally  un- 
changed values,  mostly  on  local  account. 
Small  quantities  of  Comb  are  also  being 
shipped  outward  by  rail. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   ®  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6X@  6* 

White  Comb,  1-B  frames   9*@10* 

Amber  Comb   7*®  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  little  of  this  article  on  market,  and 
there  are  no  evidences  of  much  remaining  in 
the  interior.  Offerings  at  current  rates  are 
meeting  as  a  rule  with  prompt  sale. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  ®27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  tolerably  firm  and  is 
likely  to  so  continue  for  a  month  or  two. 
Veal,  Mutton  and  Lamb  are  in  light  stock 
and  are  bringing  improved  figures.  Hogs 
suitable  for  packing  were  in  good  request  and 
met  with  a  firm  market,  those  weighing  from 
125  to  230  lbs.  receiving  the  preference. 

Beef.  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6*®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*0  8 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  7c@ — ;  wethers   7*®  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4}<®  4% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  4* 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4j{®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7*@  8 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb    7*®  8 

Poultry. 

Although  there  was  very  little  Eastern 
poultry  received  the  current  week,  there  be- 
ing a  freight  blockade  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
owing  to  fire  in  one  of  the  tunnels,  the  mar- 
ket for  domestic  poultry  was  without  appreci- 
able improvement.  Retailers  had  consider- 
able Eastern  on  hand  from  previous  arrivals. 
Yesterday  the  freight  blockade  was  raised 
and  Eastern  poultry  was  again  coming 
through.  Next  week  Turkeys  will  be  the 
prominent  feature,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
Thanksgiving  time. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  lb   13  ®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  »  lb   12*®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50  @5  00 

Roosters.old  4  00  ®4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50  ®5  00 

Fryers  4  00  ® 4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00  @3  50 

bucks,  young,  V  doz  4  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  »  pair  150  @I  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  I2*@l  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  ®1  75 

Batter. 

As  anticipated  in  last  week's  review,  the 
butter  market  has  developed  a  decidedly 
better  tone,  values  for  best  qualities  having 
recovered  iw.2c  per  lb.  Prospects  are  favor- 
able for  the  market  showing  moderate  firm- 
ness for  a  few  weeks.  Defective  qualities  are 
salable  only  at  rather  low  figures,  as  most 
consumers  prefer  packed  descriptions  to  in- 
ferior fresh.  Business  in  packed  is  at  present 
light,  but  values  are  fairly  steady. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  23  ®— 

Creamery  firsts   22  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  21  @ — 

Dairy  select   20  @21 

Dairy  seconds  17  @19 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  ®15 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  ®80 

Pickled  Roll  18  ®1» 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  ®16 

Cheese. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  domestic,  but 
of  other  than  very  fancy  new  there  is  enough 
for  immediate  needs  at  current  rates.  Buyers 
are  not  taking  hold  freely  of  held  cheese  or  of 
common  qualities  of  new.  Some  very  select 
quality  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  an  advance 
on  quotations. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  ®11* 

California,  good  *.    choice  10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  ®ll 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10*@12* 

Eggs. 

Fresh  eggs  are  still  commanding  fancy 
prices,  especially  If  they  are  In  every  way  se- 
lect, not  only  fresh,  but  uniformly  large  and 
white.  Sales  of  best  qualities  were  mainly 
within  range  of  37%@42%c,  a  few  extra  choice 
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going  to  special  custom  at  45c.  Eastern  and 
cold  storage  eggs  continued  plentiful.  About 
four  carloads  of  Eastern,  which  had  been  tied 
up  In  the  freight  blockade  near  Truckee,  Nev., 
being  detained  by  a  fire  in  the  snow  sheds, 
arrived  this  week. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 40  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.. 34  @38 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @30 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  22/,@27H 

Vegetables. 

Onions  ruled  a  little  firmer,  partly  due  to 
the  filling  of  a  Government  contract.  Onions 
are  to  be  landed  in  good  order  at  Manila  for 
the  Government  at  5c  per  pound.  Most  vege- 
tables were  in  light  receipt,  especially  Cucum- 
bers, Summer  Squash  and  Tomatoes,  the  lat- 
ter showing  effects  of  frost. 

Beans,  String,  ^  P>   4@  5 

Beans.  Lima,     fl)   2@  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   75®  90 

Cucumbers,  W  small  box   40®  60 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   35®  50 

Garlic,  $  ft   4®  4Vt 

Okra,  Green,  #  box   50®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   40®  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   3®  4 

Peas,  Sweet,  ^  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f»  large  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  f»  large  box   40®  65 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  f,  large  box.    . .  90®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  H  large  box   50®  60 

Tomatoes,  ^  small  box   35®  50 

Potatoes. 

Values  ruled  steady  for  good  to  choice  pota- 
toes, such  being  in  fair  request,  mostly  on 
local  account,  although  some  are  being  shipped. 
The  Government  has  contracted  for  potatoes 
to  be  landed  in  Manila  in  good  order  at  3c  per 
lb.  Sacramento  river  district  and  Oregon  are 
now  the  main  sources  of  supply.  Sweets  are 
in  moderate  receipt  and  are  selling  at  un- 
changed figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   40®  60 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  ^  ctl   60®  1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50@1  00 

Early  Rose   35®  50 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00®  1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  display  of  summer  fruits  is  dwindling 
down  to  rather  small  proportions,  especially 
so  far  as  kinds  are  concerned.  Apples  are  in 
very  fair  supply,  but  they  are  mostly  under 
choice.  For  ordinary  qualities  the  market 
lacks  firmness,  and  is  likely  to  continue  favor- 
able to  buyers.  Choice  to  fancy,  however,  are 
salable  to  good  advantage,  with  prospects  of 
meeting  with  a  good  market  throughout  the 
season.  Large  and  fine  Bellefleurs  were 
placed  at  $1@1.25  per  50-lb.  box,  the  latter 
figure  being  realized  in  a  small  way.  Select 
Spitzenberg  were  not  in  sufficient  supply  to  be 
quotable  in  a  regular  way,  but  custom  for  this 
description  was  obtainable  at  $1.25  per  regu- 
lar sized  box  and  possibly  a  slightly  higher 
figure.  For  fine  Virginia  Greenings  in  regu- 
lar 4-tier  box  about  $2.50  was  possible.  Pears 
were  in  only  moderate  supply  and  sold  at  a 
rather  wide  range  in  prices,  owing  to  consid- 
erable difference  in  quality.  Large  and  sound 
Winter  Nelis,  free  from  blemish,  were  quo- 
table up  to  $1.25  per  box.  Grapes  were  in  re- 
duced receipt  and  choice  were  more  firmly 
held,  but  ordinary  qualities  ruled  about  as 
favorably  to  buyers  as  previously  quoted.  The 
season  for  this  fruit  is  practically  ended,  and 
there  will  be  little  other  than  held  stock  on 
the  market  from  this  time  forward.  Berries 
made  a  fair  display,  considering  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  prices  were  without  mate- 
rial change. 

Apples,  fancy,  ~$  60- fb.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  60-fb.  box  . . .  75®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  60-lb.  box.. . .     35®  60 

Blackberries,  $  chest   — @  — 

Cantaloupes,     crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  "®  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  *  crate   1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  *  box  and  crate..     40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  <p  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  V  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  ton   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Mission,  $  ton   — @  — 

I  Grapes.  White,  *  ton   — @  — 

i  Nutmeg  Melon,  $  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  1*  large  box   50®  1  25 

|  Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box —     75®  90 

Pomegranates,     large  box   1  25®  1  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  *  chest   — ®  — 

;  Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Peaches.  ^  box   — @  — 

Raspberries,  *  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Whortleberries,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
,  shows,  in  the  main,  healthy  condition.  There 
|  has  been  a  fair  outward  movement  lately, 
]  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  foreign  and  domestic 
points.    Stocks  of  most  kinds  have  been  re- 
duced to  small  proportions.    Apricots  are 
I  scarce  and  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Apples  are  not  offering  in  large  quantity  and 
are  being  very  steadily  held.    Peaches  are  in 
light  stock  and  choice  are  in  good  request  at 
full  current  rates.    Figs  have  been  nearly  all 
I  cleaned  up,  with  market  decidedly  firm,  espe- 
I  cially  for  choice  white.    Pears  are  not  moving 
I  very  rapidly,  but  to  make  free  purchases  of 
I  desirable  qualities  full  figures  would  have 
to  be  paid.   Pitted  Plums  are  being  held  as 
I  last  quoted,  with  fair  prospects  of  a  clean-up 
I  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Prunes  are 
I  not  selling  to  any  noteworthy  extent,  and  al- 
I  though  held  at  practically  unchanged  figures, 
I  concessions  would  have  to  be  granted  buyers 
I  to  effect  noteworthy  transfers. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb  10  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12   »  l'.^ 

Apricots,  Moorpark  12K@15 

Apples,  in  boxes   «X@  ?W 

Figs,  fancy  pressed   9tt@10 


Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  S% 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  @9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6V4@  7VJ 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5H@  6 

Plums,  pitted   3^5®  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6J£@  7 

50— 60's   5M@  5^ 

60— 70's   3K@  3% 

70— 80's   3  @  3H 

80— 90's  2%@  3 

90— 100's   2H@— 

Prunes  In  boxes,  %o  higher  for  25-B)  boxes,  %a 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3M@  34 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @  3H 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  44 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4% 

Figs,  Black   3%®  4 

Figs,  White   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5V4@  64 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  14 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent  mail 
from  New  York : 

Demand  for  evaporated  apples  was  so  active 
toward  the  close  of  last  month  that  the  market 
was  cleaned  up  closely  by  dealers  who  had  to 
have  stock  to  cover  old  contracts  There  is  a  very 
good  jobbing  demand,  and  the  available  offerings 
of  attractive  fruit  are  so  small  that  market  is 
strong  and  prices  show  further  Improvement. 
Strictly  prime  apples  are  difficult  to  find  under  8c 
and  choice  to  fancy  are  quoted  nominally  8j^@9c; 
some  poor  fruit  is  obtainable  much  lower.  Very 
few  sun-dried  apples  offering  and  market  nomin- 
ally firm.  Chops  have  had  more  attention,  and 
spot  goods  are  higher,  i%c  having  been  refused  for 
choice  heavy  packed  stock,  though  some  ordinary, 
especially  small  lots,  could  be  found  lower.  Waste 
in  light  supply  and  held  steady.  Raspberries 
have  a  moderate  movement  and  generally  held  at 
11c.  Huckleberries  firm  and  also  choice  cherries. 
Blackberries  quiet  and  outside  quotations  rather 
extreme.  California  apricots  and  peaches  are 
meeting  a  good  outlet  at  full  prices,  and  prunes 
also  sell  well  for  the  large  sizes,  but  small  sizes 
no  more  than  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  14  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  15  ®20 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          6  @12 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   4  @10 

Raisins. 

No  changes  have  been  announced  in  prices 
of  raisins  since  last  review.  Stocks  are  show- 
ing steady  reduction  and  the  market  has  a 
decidedly  healthy  appearance.  Seedless 
raisins  are  in  light  supply  and  are  likely  to  bo 
out  of  market  in  a  few  weeks. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   150®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-B>  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  10®  — 

Valencia  layers,  ^  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  5J£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-orown  43^@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  33A@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  4  @  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  44®  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3H®  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   @  5 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

New  crop  Oranges  are  on  market,  but  offer- 
ings show  few  which  are  sufficiently  ripe  to 
be  sought  after.  Large  and  ripe  Navels 
would  bring  good  prices.  Some  last  crop 
Oranges  of  the  Valencia  variety  are  still  ob- 
tainable. This  is  the  first  time  on  record 
where  old  and  new  were  found  on  market  at 
same  time  in  noteworthy  quantity.  Lemons 
were  in  good  supply  and  were  offered  at  fully 
as  low  rates  as  have  been  lately  current. 
Limes  were  in  more  than  ample  stock  for  cur- 
rent needs  and  market  inclined  in  favor  of  the 
buying  interest. 

Oranges— Navels,  ¥  box   3  00®  4  25 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  W  box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  f»  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50©  1  00 

Nuts. 

There  is  a  good  jobbing  trade  in  nuts  of 
most  descriptions,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
just  prior  to  the  holidays.  Market  is  firm  at 
the  quotations.  Almonds  are  difficult  to  se- 
cure. Walnuts  make  as  regards  quantity  a 
very  good  showing.  Peanuts  of  desirable 
quality  are  in  very  light  stock. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  14  ®15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @  94 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   74®  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  44 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   54®  6 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 

Wine. 

No  new  features  have  developed.  Holders 
generally  are  confident  that  better  prices  will 
prevail  and  the  market  will  present  a  health- 
ier condition  the  coming  year  than  during  the 
past  season.  Nominal  quotations  for  new 
claret  are  10  @  12%c  per  gallon  wholesale, 
with  selections  proportionately  higher.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  in  October 
were  1,871,049  gallons,  as  against  1,121,611  gal- 
lons in  October,  1897.  For  the  ten  months 
ended  Nov.  1st  receipts  were  13,254,341  gal- 
lons, as  against  9,943,494  gallons  for  corre- 
sponding time  in  1897. 


DISSTON'S 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,   that  at 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Disston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  In  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  M-sks  128,246  1,810,772 

Wheat,  ctls               58,330  1,217,996 

Barley,  ctls             29,430  636,358 

Oats,  Ctls                 23,435  379,430 

Corn,  ctls                  1,200  71,705 

Rye,  ctls                    725  I  13,775 

Beans,  Sks                33,632  1  210,284 

Potatoes,  sks           30,684  ]  446,335 

Onions,  sks               6,094  !  91,531 

Hay,  tons                 1,312  70,299 

Wool,  bales               521  j  25,305 

Hops,  bales             1,340  8,541 


Same  Time 
Last  Fear. 


1,981,308 
5,072,813 
3,051,578 
310,216 
118,568 
20,363 
288,964 
455,496 
59,041 
64,850 
46,971 
5,990 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  H-sks  — 

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls   1 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   1 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts  62 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1 


,720 
3 

,010 

433 
494 
130 


144 
,011 


1.123,916 
581,656 
169,513 
11,044 
7,772 
60,135 
25,628 
913,103 
708,868 
3,977 
20,795 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


1,321,144 
4,826,216 
2,332,643 
9,147 
14,225 
127,437 
35,688 
568,337 
246,814 
3,478 
44,745 


California  Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Nov.  15.— California  dried  fruits, 
quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  common,  7@8c ;  prime, 
wire  tray,  8@84c;  choice,  8%@9c;  fancy,  94c. 
Prunes,  34@10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moor- 
park, 13@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  84®124c; 
peeled,  18@20c. 


How  the 


Philippines  Could 

Expenses. 


Pay 


"What  can  this  country  do  with  the  Phil- 
ippinesl"  incredulous  people  are  asking.  Per- 
haps they  would  like  to  know  that,  next  to 
Cuba,  the  Philippines  were  the  most  valuable 
colony  Spain  had,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  desirable  position  for  a  coaling  station 
as  for  their  rich  products,  the  benefits  of 
which  many  an  American  might  enjoy.  Sugar 
is  one  of  the  chief  products,  220,000  tons  hav- 
ing already  been  exported  from  the  islands, 
and  it  is  also  stated,  in  a  valuable  article 
describing  the  interesting  features  and  pro- 
ducts of  this  group,  in  the  new  History  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  just  published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  that  hemp  and  tobacco 
in  large  quantities,  also  rice,  Indian  corn,  in- 
digo and  fine  fruits,  are  produced  on  the  is- 
lands, besides  excellent  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing, and  numerous  valuable  dyewoods. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers to  furnish  this  book  upon  request  free 
to  all  new  subscribers,  and  to  all  old  subscrib- 
ers who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  '98,  and 
Jan.  1st,  '99.  Send  your  order  with  remit- 
tance to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


«nts  GENUINE   AMERICAN  rnFP 

uii«  WATCHES  Hon""™.1''';  FlltC 


They  are  fully  jeweled,  nickeled  movement, case 
beautifully  engraved,  hunting,  stteni  wind  a  set, 
extra  heavy  Hk  gold  plated,  last  a  lifetime  a  look 
like  a  Genuine  *4I)  Solid (loldWatch. Sent  liy  ex- 
press C  O.I),  %'i  b5and  express  charges.  If  not  as 
expected  return  at  our  expense.  No  risk.  I/$:i.f!5 
is  sent  with  orrfc-wo  then  ship  by  registered  mail 
I  prepaid  and  give  handsome  chain  free.  Write 
v't  gents  or  ladies  Send  4  cts  in  stainps  for  our -J00 
page  illustrated  jewelry  catalogue  Koyal  Bar- 
~f  gain  House  (Inc  U34  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaoer, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.    E.  klt.tl  Milt.V  ItKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments, 


Geo.W.Shreve,  739  Market  St.,S.F. 


Telephone  Main  189. 
Blake,    fYY  offltt    &.  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

U/flNTB  E>. 
A  Man  with  Family  on  a  Fine  Frnlt  Farm, 
on  Shares,  or  Lease,  or  Monthly  Wages. 

Address  A.  L.  C,  this  office. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
tabic  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  AIL 

OHIO, 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND) 
3  „  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

ore  the  strongest  most  durable,  largest  en  pa. 
city  miicliines  made.    This  new  Traveling  Feed  j 
!  iabi?  removes  every  element  or  danecr  from/ 

fei'dlner.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms. 
]  Capacity— just  as  much  ns  you  can  get 
j  to  the  machine.   Will  elevate  the  feed 
I  toany  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
!  BOOK  OH  STlAOFWtoalJ ^ulrere.*  paciflc  Coagt 

THE  SILVER  WFG  CO.  -  (  Agents, 
Salem,  Ohio.     /  \>  Hook"er  $  fa 

16-18  Drnmm  St. 

San  Francisco. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  1)1! I  riw  M  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  Me0" 


u 


HATCH"  Pruning 


THE    BEST  IN  USE! 

EMERV  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


jut  tyiftp  .ijMiffto 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


ROOF  PAINTS. 


Plastic  Slate. 


An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


ERICAl 


AN  AND 


c*  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  s- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F\ 


Lump  Jaw  Is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin  " 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


That  Washington  Palm. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  establish  the  identity  of  George  Washington  palm 
tree  as  that  of  his  body  servant,  and  perhaps  before 
the  subject  is  laid  aside  he  will  have  a  palm  to  each 
body  servant.  In  the  Rural  of  March  12th  last  we 
innocently  published  this  paragraph: 

Waghincton'H  Sago  Palm. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says  contemplated  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  holding  the  White  House  receptions  this  season 
have  necessitated  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  large  plants,  par- 
ticularly palms,  from  the  conservatory  to  the  Pension  building. 
They  are  grouped  about  the  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  great 
court,  which  now  looks  like  a  section  of  East  India  jungle.  Among 
the  trees  is  a  sago  palm,  once  in  the  possession  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Although  it  is  only  about  10  feet  high,  it  is  over  200  years  old, 
and  its  great  age  is  plainly  shown  by  its  appearance.  Mr.  Pflster, 
the  White  House  gardener,  has  tried  to  get  a  complete  history  of 
this  venerable  relic,  but  has  only  succeeded  in  determiniug  that  it 
was  presented  to  Washington  by  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Baltimore, 
whose  name  is  not  now  known.  It  came  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  was  already  an  old  tree  when  brought  over  by  the  merchant, 
who  owned  a  vessel  plying  between  Havana  and  Baltimore  The 
tree  stood  at  Mount  Vernon  for  many  years,  and  again  found  its 
way  to  Baltimore,  Washington  having  presented  it  to  a  lady  living 
in  that  city.  There  it  remained  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  last  owner  of  it  died.  At  the  sale  of  the  owner's  estate  the 
Washington  palm  was  bought  by  the  head  gardener  of  the  White 
House,  and  it  has  stood  in  the  greenhouse  there  ever  since.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  Washington,  and  bids  fair  to 
survive  several  generations  to  come.  Several  of  the  beautiful 
feathery  leaves  were  accidentally  broken  off  from  its  already  thin 
crown  in  its  removal,  but  this  will  probably  not  injure  the  tree  to 
any  serious  extent. 

That  was  several  months  ago.  We  are  interested 
to  receive  this  week  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Mac 
Pherson,  consulting  landscape  gardener,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor: — A  copy  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  dated  March  12,  1898,  was  recently  mailed  to 
me,  presumably  from  your  office.  It  contained  a 
notice  of  the  sago  cycad  (or  "  palm  "  )  at  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  I  thought  incor- 
rect, and  I  therefore  mailed  a  clipping  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Manda  of  Wichuriana  Rose  Hybrid  fame, 
who  I  believed  possessed  the  original  Mount  Vernon 
plant,  with  a  request  that  he  write  me  its  history. 
I  now  beg  to  enclose  Mr.  Manda's  reply,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  wish  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true 
light  by  publishing  what  I  believe  to  be  an  authentic 
history.  James  MacPherson. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

MR.  MANDA'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Jas.  MacPherson: — In  reply  to  your  favor,  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  history  of  the  Washington 
palm  which  you  enclosed  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  not  correct,  according  to  the  history  of  my 
plant.  A  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
received  the  plant  from  the  Mount  Vernon  collec- 
tion. It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gallet,  who  kept  it  until  it  grew  too  big  for  his  place; 
It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kelly  of  Rhine- 
beck,  and  from  there  to  the  collection  of  Governor 
Samuel  Tilden,  from  which  place,  after  Mr.  Tilden's 
death,  I  purchased  the  plant.  This  is  the  only  plant 
that  I  know  of  which  has  the  authentic  history.  It 
is  not  only  valuable  because  of  its  historic  value,  but 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  as  it  has  a  fine  straight 
stem  and  a  beautiful  head  of  perfect  fronds. 

South  Orange,  N.  J.  W.  A.  Manda. 

It  will  now  be  in  order  to  hear  from  Mr.  Pfister, 
the  White  House  gardener,  whether  he  has  one  of 
George  Washington's  palms  or  not  or  whether  Mr. 
Manda's  is  the  only  one  with  a  pedigree. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Where  Our  Weather  Comes  From. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Review,  which  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington, 
demurs  somewhat  to  the  importance  which  we  are 
coming  to  place  upon  the  Japanese  current  as  our 
weather  maker.  In  its  issue  dated  October  20  we 
find  the  following  allusion  to  a  note  from  a  corre- 
spondent published  in  the  Rural  Press  : 

We  notice  in  several  California  papers  earnest 
articles  advocating  the  study  of  the  Japan  current 
and  its  relation  to  the  weather  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Especially  does  Mr.  W.  S.  Prosser  of  Auburn,  Cal. , 
state  that  in  1878  or  1879  he  suggested  this  very 
thing  and  urged  favorable  action  on  the  authorities 
at  Washington. 

It  ought  hardly  to  be  necessary  to  assure  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  Japan  current, 
like  the  Gulf  stream,  has  been  studied  with  much 
care  by  the  navigators  of  all  nations,  and  charts 
have  been  published  showing  the  temperature  and 
the  movement  of  the  surface  water,  not  only  for 
these  special  currents,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean  for  each  month  in  the  year.  These 
charts  show  that  without  any  doubt  whatever  the 
currents  as  such  soon  dwindle  away,  and  all  that  is 
left  is  a  very  slow  movement  of  the  water  to  and  fro 
with  the  wind.  It  is  the  west  wind  that  strikes  our 
Pacific  coast,  and  not  the  Japan  current.  This  wind 
brings  moisture  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  not  from 


the  neighborhood  of  Japan.  It  is  these  moist  winds, 
and  not  the  ocean  currents,  that  control  the  climate 
of  California. 

The  hydrographic  offices  of  all  nations  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  ocean  currents  and  surface  drifts  as 
such,  including  their  dependence  upon  the  winds. 
The  meteorologist  studies  the  winds  as  affected  by 
the  surfaces  of  the  land  and  ocean,  but  he  finds  the 
atmosphere  moving  so  rapidly  and  its  various  por- 
tions so  easily  intermixed  with  each  other  that  it  is 
at  present  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  moisture 
brought  by  the  wind  to  California  comes  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  in  general,  or  from  the  Japan  current 
especially.  In  fact,  it  matters  little  to  him  where  it 
comes  from.  He  has  to  take  it  as  he  finds  it  over 
California,  and  then  decide  whether  it  is  rising  and 
cooling  to  form  cloud  and  rain,  or  whether  it  is  de- 
scending and  likely  to  stay  unprecipitated.  The  im- 
portant features  of  the  weather  of  California  depend 
principally  upon  whether  its  winds  are  descending 
and  being  pushed  outward  from  a  high  and  dry  area 
to  the  northeastward,  or  whether  they  are  ascending 
and  coming  from  moister  air  to  the  northwestward. 
It  is  the  air  supplied  from  the  high  pressure  area  on 
the  southwest  between  California  and  Hawaii  that 
gives  the  former  her  long-continued  spells  of  dry, 
clear  weather.  The  length  of  these  spells  may  de- 
pend, in  a  general  way,  upon  atmospheric  conditions, 
not  on  the  condition  of  the  ocean. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


History  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 


To  the  Editor  :— Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  book  on 
Shorthorn  cattle;  giving  complete  description  and  history  of 
them.— A.  E.  Baucock,  Jamul,  San  Diego  Co. 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  yours  in  which  you 
state  that  one  of  your  subscribers  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  buy  a  book  on  Shorthorn  cattle  giving 
a  complete  description  and  history  of  them,  I  will 
say  there  has  been  no  history  written  that  would 
cover  all  those  points,  for  a  good  while.  The  history 
of  the  Booth  cattle  and  the  history  of  the  Bates 
cattle  and  L.  F.  Allen's  history  were  all  published 
over  twenty  years  ago  and  do  not  bring  the  matter 
down  to  the  present  time.  But  A.  H.  Sanders  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  L.  F.  Allen  the  copyrights  of  his  book  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  re-writing  that  book,  when  it  is  done 
it  will  bring  the  matter  down  to  date  and  will  per- 
haps be  the  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  written.  If 
you  will  write  him  he  can  tell  you  when  it  will  be 
ready.    I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not  gone  to  press. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Shorthorns  are  being 
sought  in  your  State.  I  find  the  same  word  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  business  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  year  over  a  few  of 
the  preceding  ones.  Our  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chicago 
on  the  23d  inst.  At  that  meeting  we  will  make  a 
report  for  the  year  that  will  be  very  gratifying,  I 
think,  to  Shorthorn  breeders  all  over  the  country. 

J.  H.  Pickrell, 
Secretary  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Springfield,  111. 


Miscellany. 


Tjie  United  States  flag  now  floats  forever  in  the  sunlight. 

In  electrical  units  the  equivalent  of  a  "horsepower"  is 
746  volt-amperes  or  watts. 

The  altitude  of  Mt.  Shasta  is  1-M40  ft- ;  of  Mt.  Whitney 
14,522  ft. ;  distance  between  the  two  466  miles. 

The  gas  consumed  in  one  16  C.  P.  gas  get,  if  consumed  in  a 
gas  engine,  will  produce  three  16  C.  P.  electric  lights. 

The  United  States  Mint  seignorage  on  silver  dollars  is  the 
difference  between  the  current  rate  of  silver  per  oz.  and  11  29, 
being  now  68  cents,  less  the  cost  of  coinage. 

A  good  compound  for  welding  steel  is  made  of  one  part  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  ten  parts  borax  crushed  together,  fused  till 
clear,  then  poured  out,  and,  after  cooling,  reduced  to  powder. 

Common  salt  is  a  great  preservative  of  wood.  There  is  a 
stretch  of  railway  track  twelve  miles  long  between  Wads- 
worth,  Nev.,  and  Ogden,  Utah,  laid  on  bottom  land  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  Salt  Lake.  The  ground  is  soft,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  salt  in  it.  The  ties  there  are  as  bright  and  fresh  as 
when  they  came  out  of  the  tree  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

One  good  way  to  find  the  required  diameter  of  pump  plung- 
ers to  pump  a  given  quantity  of  water  at  100  feet  piston  speed 
per  minute  is  to  divide  the  number  of  gallons  by  4 ;  the  square 
root  of  the  quotient  is  the  required  diameter  in  inches.  This 
applies  only  to  single  double-acting  pumps;  for  duplex  double- 
acting  pumps,  divide  the  number  of  gallons  by  8  instead  of  4. 

TnE  bottom  of  the  4900-foot  shaft  of  the  Calumet  &  Heela 
copper  mine  is  one-half  a  mile  below  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  bed  of  Lake  Superior,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  stopes  and  levels  of 
several  California  gold  mines  are  below  ocean  level;  and  in 
one  case,  on  the  southern  California  coast,  there  are  five  pro- 
ductive oil  wells  under  the  sea. 

To  find  the  necessary  diameter  of  the  bolts  required  to 
secure  the  cap  at  the  crank  pin  end  of  a  connecting  rod  suit- 
able for  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  4  in.  diam.,  initial  steam 
pressure  121  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  piston :  The  area  of  the  piston 
being  12.56  sq.  in.,  its  total  load  will  be  1519.76  lbs. ;  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  1013.17  lbs. ;  it  is  this  amount  of  pull  that  each 
bolt  has  to  resist.  The  normal  working  stress  allowed  to  the 
sq.  in.  is  5000  lbs.,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  thread  must  have 
an  area  of  section  of  .2026  sq.  in.  This  area  indicates  that  two 
bolts,  each  y„  in.  diam.,  will  be  required  to  hold  the  cap  to 
the  crank  pin  end  of  the  connecting  rod. 


Dissenting  Opinions. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  stood  five  to  three  in 
their  decision  against  the  Joint  Traffic  Association.  Justices 
Gray,  Shims  and  White  voted  against.  Justice  McKenna 
took  no  part  in  the  decision.— Washington  dispatch. 

There  never  should  be  a  dissenting  opinion  in  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  high  appellate  court.  The  decision  should 
be  that  of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  judges  as  indi- 
viduals. The  judges  should  get  together  and  render 
a  decision  settling  the  points  in  controversy,  and  the 
decision  rendered  should  not  reflect  the  opinion  of 
this  judge  or  that  judge,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  If  one  were  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  what  possible  good 
could  it  do  to  tell  him,  "  You  are  elected,  but  three 
members  of  the  board  voted  against  you,"  or  if  he 
applied  to  a  bank  for  a  loan,  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
have  it,  but  three  of  the  directors  voted  against  the 
loan  because  they  doubted  his  solvency?  In  effect 
the  court  says  to  a  suitor,  "  We  decide  for  you,  but 
two  or  three  judges  still  think  you  are  wrong."  Dis- 
senting opinions  of  judges  can  have  but  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  give  a  judge  an  opportunity  of  exhib- 
iting his  individual  views  and  opinions.  The  public 
cares  little  about  his  individual  views.  The  only  con- 
cern of  the  public  is  with  the  decision  of  the  court  as 
a  court,  so  that  they  may  know  what  it  is,  and  know 
how  to  govern  themselves.  The  curtain  should  not 
be  raised  to  present  the  disagreeable  picture  of  fam- 
ily discord  and  want  of  harmony.  The  people  cannot 
change  the  result,  but  must  accept  it  as  the  major- 
ity decides.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  there  should  be  an  end 
to  litigation.  It  certainly  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  when  a  question  is  settled  by  the  highest 
tribunal  it  should  remain  settled  for  all  time.  The 
result  of  a  dissenting  opinion  is  simply  to  open  up  for 
future  discussion,  litigation  and  bickering  the  ques- 
tion which  should  then  be  finally  settled  by  that  tri- 
bunal. Somebody  must  settle  this  question  ;  it  must 
be  settled  somewhere  ;  this  tribunal  is  selected  as 
the  final  arbiter,  and  when  it  once  settles  it,  it  should 
be  settled  forever. 

Another  very  important  thing  about  a  dissenting 
opinion,  especially  if  it  is  well  written,  is  that  it  im- 
presses not  only  the  particular  litigant,  but  the  pub- 
lic who  read  it,  with  the  idea  that  injustice  has  been 
done  by  the  courts ;  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
arises,  a  feeling  of  great  wrong  is  cast  broadcast. 
The  court  has  been  weakened  in  popular  esteem,  for 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reader  it  has  lent  itself  to  in- 
justice and  inflicted  wrong. 

At  least  one  good  result  would  follow  the  abolition 
of  dissenting  opinions — the  main  opinion  would  be 
shorter  and  more  concise,  stating  in  plain  English 
the  points  decided,  and  succinctly  the  reasons  there- 
for ;  for  all  the  judges,  being  to  some  extent  respon- 
sible for  it,  would  see  that  it  was  not  filled  with 
obscure  illustrations  and  beclouded  with  alleged  rea- 
sons of  doubtful  logical  force.  If  we  had  shorter 
opinions  the  judges  would  have  time  to  write  better 
ones. 

Nothing  of  any  benefit  to  the  public  can  be  gained 
by  a  dissenting  opinion. 


John  Muir  says,  in  this  happy  land  no  famine 
comes  nigh  the  Sierra  bear.  All  the  year  round  his 
bread  is  sure,  for  some  of  the  thousand  kinds  that  he 
likes  are  always  in  season  and  accessible,  ranged 
on  the  shelves  of  the  mountains  like  stores  in  a 
pantry.  From  one  to  the  other,  from  climate  to 
climate,  up  and  down  he  climbs,  feasting  on  each 
in  turn,  enjoying  as  great  variety  as  if  he  traveled 
to  far-off  countries  north  and  south.  To  him,  al- 
most everything  is  food  except  granite.  Every 
tree  helps  to  feed  him,  and  every  bush  and  herb, 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  leaves  and  bark,  and  almost 
everything  living  or  dead  within  reach,  animals  and 
insects  —  badgers,  gophers,  ground  squirrels, 
lizards,  snakes,  etc.,  and  ants,  bees,  wasps,  old 
and  young,  together  with  their  eggs  and  larvae,  and 
their  moss,  grass,  and  paper  nests.  Craunched 
and  hashed,  down  all  go  to  this  marvelous  stomach, 
and  vanish  as  if  cast  into  a  fire.  What  digestion!  A 
sheep  or  wounded  deer  or  a  pig  he  eats  warm 
about  as  quickly  as  a  boy  eats  a  buttered  muffin;  or, 
should  the  meat  be  a  month  old,  it  still  is  welcomed 
with  tremendous  relish.  After  so  gross  a  meal  as 
this,  perhaps  the  next  will  be  strawberries  and 
clover,  or  raspberries  with  mushrooms  and  nuts,  or 
puckery  acorns  and  choke  cherries.  And,  as  if 
fearing  that  anything  eatable  in  all  his  dominions 
should  escape  being  eaten,  he  breaks  into  cabins 
to  look  after  sugar,  dried  apples,  bacon,  etc. ;  and 
if  still  hungry,  he  eats  the  mountaineer's  bed, 
but  when  he  has  had  a  full  meal  of  more  tempting 
dainties  he  usually  leaves  it  undisturbed,  though  he 
has  been  known  to  drag  it  up  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  lie  down 
on  it  to  enjoy  a  siesta.  Eating  everything,  never 
is  he  himself  eaten  except  by  man,  and  man  alone 
is  an  enemy  to  be  feared.  "B'ar  meat,"  said  a 
hunter  from  whom  I  was  seeking  information, 
"  b'ar  meat  is  the  best  meat  in  the  mountains; 
their  skins  make  the  best  beds  and  their  grease 
the  best  butter.  Biscuit  shortened  with  b'ar  grease 
goes  as  far  as  beans;  a  man  will  walk  all  day  on  a 
couple  of  them  biscuit." 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1898. 

613,352.— Ball  Caster — G.  L.  Boveroux,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

613,494.— Gold  Washer—  G.  H.  Chick,  Oakland, 
Cal 

613,368.— Water  Battery— H.  H.  Gorter,  S.  F. 
613,512.— Window— B.  Hausman,  S.  F. 
613,630.— Not  Lock— J.  W.  Hlmes,  Elma,  Wash. 
613,569.— Tack  Driver— G.  W.  Hobbs,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

613,575  —Match  Box— E.  D.  Kellerman,  Montesano, 
^Vash 

613,454  — Gang  Plow— P.  Maddocks,Tracey,  Cal 
613,462.— Fire  Froof  Wall  —  J.  I.  McCormick, 
S.  F. 

613,592.— Door  Guard— J.  J.  Nagley,  Marysville, 
Wash. 

613,467.— Necktie  Lock— E.  A.  Normand,  S.  F. 

613.297.  — Runner  for  Vehicles  —  M.  Palmtag, 
New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

613.298.  — Runner  for  Vehicles  —  M.  Palmtag, 
New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

613.305.— Orchard  Plow  —  J.  Porteous,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

613,470. — Cultivator — F.  A.  Rice,  Edna,  Cal. 
613,325.— Car  Fender  —  J.  Sexton,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

613,334.— Child'SHArness—M.  R.  Thompson, Olym- 
pia,  Wash. 

618,545.— Sleeping  Bag— Sarah  Winters,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

Side  Hill  Gang  Plow.— Peter  Maddocks, 
Tracy,  Cal.  No.  613,454.  Dated  Nov.  1,  1898. 
This  invention  is  designed  to  plow  especially 
upon  side  hills.  It  comprises  a  triangular 
frame  mounted  upon  bearing  wheels,  with 
means  by  which  the  wheels  can  be  adjusted. 
A  double  series  of  plows  are  connected  with 
opposite  sides  of  the  frame,  the  standards 
being  so  hinged  that  those  upon  one  side  may 
be  turned  up  free  of  the  ground,  while 
those  upon  the  other  side  are  turning  the  fur- 
row. Thus  when  the  plow  is  going  in  one 
direction  upon  the  hill  side  one  set  will  be  at 
work  and  the  other  out  of  action  ;  then  when 
the  plow  is  reversed  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  the  same  side  the  other  set  of 
plows  will  be  turning  the  furrow,  and  the 
first  set  will  be  out  of  action.  The  hinged 
plow  standards  are  connected  in  series  with 
rods,  and  these  rods  are  connected  by  links 
with  lever  arms,  by  which  the  plow  may  be 
thrown  out  of  or  into  action. 

Gold  Washing  Apparatus.  —  George  H. 
Chick,  Oakland,  Cal.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
C.  Zander,  of  Alameda,  Cal.  No.  613,494. 
Dated  Nov.  1,  1898.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  continuously  working  ap- 
paratus for  washing  out  gold  and  separating 
it  from  sand  and  other  debris  without  stop- 
ping the  work  for  cleaning  up.  It  comprises  a 
supporting  frame  with  a  chute  mounted  at  an 
incline  thereon,  a  main  bottom  having  a  stop 
or  abutment  at  its  lower  end,  a  supplemental 
bottom  formed  of  independent  removable  sec- 
tions resting  thereon  and  abutting  endwise, 
each  of  said  sections  having  a  transverse 
riffle  bar  at  its  lower  end,  a  superposed  amal- 
gamated plate  and  a  plate  fixed  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  transverse  riffle  and  projecting 
upwardly  to  form  a  chamber  or  pocket  be- 
tween itself  and  the  amalgamated  plate.  A 
receiving  box  is  fixed  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  apparatus  having  a  screen  bottom  by 
which  the  coarser  material  is  first  separated 
and  thrown  out,  and  other  screens  situated 
above  the  inclined  amalgamated  plates  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  material  passing  through 
the  first  screens  will  be  deposited  on  the  first 
or  upper  set  of  plates,  while  a  second  coarser 
portion  will  be  deposited  on  a  second  set  of 
plates,  thus  separating  and  distributing  the 
material  and  reducing  the  work  to  be  done  by 
either  set  of  plates. 

Fire-Proof  Wall  or  Partition  for  Build- 
ings.—J.  T.  McCormick,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  613,462.  Dated  Nov.  1,  1898.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fire-proof  walls  and  partitions  for 
buildings  so  that  an  economical  construction  is 
provided  for  building  intermediate  walls  and 
partitions  either  with  or  without  an  air 
space.  The  wall  or  partition  consists  of  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  bars  interlocked  at  their 
points  of  intersection  and  with  their  edges 
approximately  in  the  same  plane  so  as  to  form 
a  surface  upon  both  sides  for  the  application 
of  the  wire  or  metallic  lathing.  If  it  be  de- 
sired to  have  an  air  space  in  the  partition,  the 
vertical  bars  are  made  of  greater  depth,  and 
the  horizontal  bars  are  arranged  flush  with 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  vertical  bars,  but 
not  extending  entirely  across  so  that  they 
leave  an  intermediate  space  after  the  lathing 
and  plaster  have  been  applied  to  the  opposite 
faces. 

Combined  Slidable  and  Swinging  Window 
Sash.— B.  Hausmann,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No. 
613,512.  Dated  Nov.  1,  1898.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  for  con- 
veniently obtaining  access  to  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  windows  by  the  employment  of  sashes 
in  which  the  glass  is  set,  which  sashes  are 
hinged  to  vertically  slidable  strips  so  that 
when  the  sash  is  closed  into  position  it  may  be 
moved  up  and  down  like  an  ordinary  window 
sash.  The  invention  comprises  in  conjunction 
with  these  strips  and  sashes  hook  bolts,  which 
are  adapted  to  engage  with  corresponding 
loops  in  the  strips,  counterweight  chains  con- 


necting with  the  exterior  faces  of  the  strips 
so  that  the  windows  are  counterbalanced  and 
slidable,  a  stop  bar  fixed  upon  one  chain  and  a 
plate  fixed  upon  the  channel  on  which  the 
strip  slides,  so  as  to  be  engaged  by  the  stop 
bar  to  arrest  the  strip  so  that  the  sash  can  be 
lifted  and  the  hook  bolts  disengaged  to  allow 
the  sash  to  be  opened. 

Cultivator. — F.  A.  Rice,  Edna,  Cal.  No. 
613,470.  Dated  Nov.  1,  1898.  This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  cultivators  which 
are  especially  designed  as  weed  cutters,  and 
it  consists  in  such  a  construction  as  will  sever 
all  weeds  at  points  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  also  pulverize  the  surface  with- 
out leaving  furrows  or  trenches.  At  the  same 
time  the  framework  forms  a  clod  crusher  for 
breaking  and  pulverizing  any  clods  which  may 
be  passed  over  by  the  machine,  the  ground 
being  generally  leveled  and  put  into  fine 
shape  after  the  apparatus  has  passed.  It  com- 
prises parallel  beams,  two  of  which  are  in- 
clined upwardly,  one  being  hinged  to  its  com- 
panion and  provided  with  means  by  which  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  with  relation  to  the 
ground.  Straps  or  connecting  plates  are  se- 
cured at  opposite  ends  to  the  outside  beam 
only,  and  blades  or  cutters  are  fixed  with  the 
upper  and  lower  horizontal  portions  and  con- 
necting portions  set  on  edge  and  extending  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  central  line  of 
the  machine. 

Collar  and  Necktie  Lock.  — E.  A.  Normand, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  613,467.  Dated  Nov. 
1,  1898.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide a  device  which  is  especially  serviceable 
as  a  lock  to  prevent  the  collar  button  from 
being  disengaged  from  the  collar  or  from  the 
shirt-band  when  the  buttonholes  in  either 
have  become  worn  or  enlarged.  It  also  forms 
a  lock  or  holder  to  prevent  the  necktie  from 
slipping  out  of  place  with  relation  to  the  col- 
lar. It  may  be  employed  to  retain  cuffs  upon 
sleeve-buttons  and  for  various  other  similar 
uses.  It  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  wire  bent 
at  the  center  to  form  an  upwardly  curved 
arch  adapted  to  fit  the  shank  of  the  collar- 
button,  the  ends  bent  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  lower  limits  of  the  arch  to  form 
spring  members  normally  inclined  upward  and 
formed  with  inwardly  projecting  hooks  to  fit 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  collar,  while  the  outer 
portion  forms  outwardly  projecting  hooks  to  en- 
gage the  edge  of  the  necktie,  while  the  cen- 
tral loop  is  retained  over  the  collar-button. 


■&      CURE  ALL  VOUR  PAINS  WITH 

lPain-Killer.1 

&f        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
V    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for 
|  CRAM  PS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  j 
|        COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA. 
j|      25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j 

§S  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLV  THE  GENUINE.: 
PERRY  DAVIS' 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  college. 

24  Post  Street,      -  San  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  g-ood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping-  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  Ki.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


fcr       CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I  ^ 

PciRBOLINEUM  AVENuRIOS^ 

J—     the  must  efficient  Woud-PretiTvint  Paint,  nlao  i.  — ■* 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Lice^ 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry 
houses  will  permanently  exterminate  all  Lice. 
2L_Kd8uits :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  Eg-pn  £ 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices  and  mention  this  paper. 
^2  MOHNS  &  KALTENB ACH,  12 

JfcTPacific  Coast  Agents.       29  Market  St.,  San  f  rannisco,  Caf.^^S 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  r"k 

TAKER  ROTARY  }■  Y^t  1  fTl  DS 

COLUMBUS  STEAM  J  *  Mmmm^*^. 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  11?  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON 

Unless  a  wagon  has  pood  wheels  It  ts 

"the  electric  WHEELS 

are  good  wheels  ami  they  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  sKein. 
They  can't  (ret  Ioorc,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last  ulwuyn.Catalog free 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  10,  Qulncy  Ills 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Every  sawmill  on  Puget  Sound  and  Gray's 
Harbor,  Wash.,  is  running  night  and  day. 

— The  Skaguay,  Alaska,  railroad  is  now  in 
operation  thirteen  miles  to  White  Pass  City. 

—Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  voted 
in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  $40,000  worth  of 
sewerage  bonds. 

—From  Everett,  Wash.,  last  week  were 
shipped  to  Shanghai,  China,  700  M  feet  of  rail- 
way timbers. 

—At  Corvallis,  Or.,  60,000  pounds  of  hops 
were  sold  recently  at  an  average  price  of  14 
cents  a  pound. 

— The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.'s  oil  property  at 
Richfield  Station,  Cal.,  is  producing  an  aver- 
age of  300  barrels  a  day. 

—The  Stockton  &  Tuolumne  railroad,  build- 
ing from  Jamestown  toSonora,  Cal.,  is  within 
one  mile  of  the  latter  place. 

—About  $2,000,000  is  recommended  for  Gov- 
ernment appropriation  for  next  year's  river 
and  harbor  work  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

— A  discovery  of  coal  is  reported  in  What- 
com county,  Wash.,  near  Deming.  The  ledge 
is  said  to  be  10  feet  thick  and  of  a  good  degree 
of  hardness. 

—From  Pullman  and  Garfield,  Wash.,  have 
been  shipped  to  Omaha  and  St.  Louis  117  car- 
loads of  apples,  for  which  the  growers  re- 
ceived $1  per  100  pounds. 

—A  fire  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  the  7th 
partially  destroyed  the  S.  P.  car  shops,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  $250,000,  and  temporarily 
depriving  500  men  of  employment. 

— The  Fresno,  Cal.,  Republican  says  that  in 
the  last  thirty  days  tbe  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  has  paid  the  growers 
nearly  $1,000,000  and  is  still  paying  daily  from 
$40,000  to  $60,000. 

— The  Victoria  Times  says  that  the  canners 
and  fishermen  have  experienced  the  worst 
summer  on  record  in  lower  British  Columbian 
waters,  and  that  the  combined  Cohoe  salmon 
pack  does  not  total  40,000  cases. 

— The  import  of  salmon  to  San  Francisco  the 
last  week  of  October  was  5643  cases.  The  ex- 
port was  104,160  cases.  The  amount  of  dried 
fruit  exported  was  216.38  cases.  The  amount 
of  sugar  imported  for  nine  months  was  246,- 
762,000  pounds. 

—A  little  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Japan  the  Pacific  ocean  has  been 
found  to  be  more  than  4643  fathoms  deep. 
Some  officers  who  were  surveying  for  a  tele- 
graph cable  found  their  wire  broken  at  this 
depth  without  reaching  bottom. 

—The  Postofflce  Department  has  arranged 
with  the  Postal  Department  of  Japan  for  the 
indirect  exchange  of  money  orders  between 
this  country  and  Corea,  and  on  and  after 
January  1,  1899,  money  orders  may  be  drawn 
in  the  United  States  for  payment  at  the 
Japanese  postoffices  at  Chemulpo,  Pusan,  Se- 
cula,  Yuensan  and  Mukho  in  Corea,  and  in 
like  manner  at  those  offices  for  payment  in 
the  United  States. 

—General  Passenger  Agent  Charles  S.  Fee 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  who  has  returned  to 
St.  Paul  from  a  long  absence  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  speaks  as  follows  in  the  Pioneer  Press  of 
this  region :  "  I  never  saw  such  good  times  as 
now  prevail  in  the  far  Northwest.  I  visited 
every  city  of  consequence  in  that  section  and 
found  not  only  prosperity,  but  hopefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  There  is  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  future  than  I  ever  observed 
there  before.  All  crops  have  been  abundant 
and  good  prices  have  been  realized.  Hops 
that  sold  for  10  cents  a  pound  five  years  ago 
are  now  selling  for  17  cents,  and  that  is  only 
one  illustration  of  the  general  improvement. 
Farmers  and  business  men  are  paying  off 
mortgages  and  have  something  saved,  and  are 
happy." 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


lff\PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


TREE  WASH,  OLiVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.    -     -     No.  336  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Woman's  Heroism. 

From  the  Register-Gazette,  Rockford,  III. 
During  the  civil  war  nearly  as  much  hero- 
ism was  shown  by  the  women  of  our  nation  as 
by  the  brave  soldiers.  Many  a  woman,  weep- 
ing for  her  dead  son,  bound  up  the  wounds 
of  his  suffering  comrades,  rejoicing  in  their 

renewed 
strength, 
even  while 
sorrowing  for 
the  one  who 
was  gone.  At 
that  time 
was  laid  the 
found  a  tion 
for  the  world 
famed  or- 
g  a  n  i  z  a  t  ion 
a.    it    i .  ..,  7\  ,  known  as  the 

On  the  Battlefield.  Woman's  Re- 

lief Corps,  whose  aid  to  the  soldier  of  to-day, 
fighting  against  the  world  for  a  living,  is  no 
less  notable  than  the  heroism  of  the  earlv 
'60's.  J 
One  of  the  most  earnest  members  of  the 
corps  at  Byron,  111.,  is  Mrs.  James  House- 
weart,  but  illness  put  a  stop  to  her  active 
work.  A  year  or  so  ago,  when  she  was  near- 
ing  fifty  years  of  age,  the  time  when  women 
must  be  careful  of  their  strength,  Mrs.  House- 
weart  was  taken  seriously  ill.  The  family 
physician  told  her  that  she  had  reached  a  criti- 
cal period  of  her  life,  and  must  be  very  care- 
ful. His  prescriptions  and  treatment  did  not 
benefit  her,  and  other  treatment  proved  una- 
vailing. 

At  last  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  were  brought  to  her  notice  with  indis- 
putable evidence  that  they  were  helpful  in 
cases  such  as  hers,  and  with  renewed  hope  she 
tried  the  remedy.  Last  March  she  took  the 
first  box  of  the  pills,  which  gave  much  relief. 
She  was  determined  to  be  cured,  and  kept  on 
with  the  medicine,  until  now  eight  boxes 
have  been  consumed,  and  she  feels  like  a  new 
woman. 

Mrs.  Houseweart  said  :  "I  have  taken  only 
eight  boxes,  but  I  have  been  improving  since 
I  took  the  first  dose.  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
have  lived  without  the  pills.  They  certainly 
have  done  me  more  good  than  any  physician 
or  any  medicine  I  have  ever  tried." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes 
(never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  drug- 
gists, or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  OUT! 


Is  what  Eastern  nations  are  telling  each  other, 
just    like  the   farmer  says  to  unruly  stock.  We 
can  fix  the  stock  for  you,  neighbor. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 

Laxton's  Noble.^~f: 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  In  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "  Noble  "  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  firm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  fine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  SOc.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 

Fainting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

US  Michigan  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorl nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

kTRADE  MAF 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.330  MARKETS! 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 

Save  110.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Silent  Forces. 


By  G.  W.  WORTHEN. 

There  is  something  dwells  within  us 

Not  akin  to  joy  or  pain 
That  revives  our  drooping  spirits 

As  the  flowers  the  gentle  rain. 

'Tis  as  silent  as  the  waters 

In  the  quiet  of  the  sea, 
Or  the  shadows  swiftly  fleeting 

In  the  evening  o'er  the  lea. 

What  it  is  no  tongue  can  utter,— 
Deep  within  the  heart  it  dwells; 

As  the  light  from  ether's  center 
Warmth  imparts  and  gloom  dispels. 

Silent  forces  are  most  potent : 
Stars  move  on,  the  seasons  roll, — 

All  unseen  the  same  power  guides  them 
That  controls  the  human  soul. 


San  Jose  Orange. 


The  Mercury  states  that  at  the  regu- 
lar weekly  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  cause  of 
the  present  depression  in  the  dried 
fruit  market,  especially  as  regards 
prunes. 

The  theory  was  advanced  that  the 
market  in  the  East  for  California 
prunes  has  been  interfered  with  and 
decidedly  weakened  by  the  shipment  of 
prunes  under  California  labels. 

Mr.  Maynard  exhibited  samples  of 
Oregon  prunes.  They  were  of  medium 
size  and  evidently  cured  in  an  evap- 
orator. Mr.  Worthen  stated  that,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  rainsv  it  is  im- 
possible to  cure  fruit  in  the  sun  in  Ore- 
gon. For  this  reason  the  evaporators 
are  resorted  to.  The  difference  can 
easily  be  detected  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  two  processes.  Evaporated 
prunes  have  a  cooked  and  jelly-like  ap- 
pearance on  the  inside.  The  process  is 
usually  more  expensive  than  sun  dry- 
ing; but  in  Oregon,  where  wood  is  plen- 
tiful and  cheap,  evaporators  can  be  run 
at  very  little  cost.  In  consequence  the 
inferior  fruit  is  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  sold  in  the  market  there  at  2 
cents  a  pound.  If  this  is  done  to  any 
great  extent,  as  is  believed  to  be  the 
case,  the  present  depression  in  dried 
fruit  prices  can  easily  be  accounted 
for.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
the  best  means  of  preventing  such 
frauds  upon  the  public.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  parties  who  practiced  them 
could  be  prosecuted.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  a  number  of  such  cases,  both 
here  and  in  the  East,  but  no  instance 
could  be  cited  in  which  there  had  been 
any  conviction.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  that  a  law  should  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  confiscation  of  such 
goods  when  detected,  just  as  is  now 
done  in  the  case  of  impure  foods. 


Fruit  Cannery  Wages. 


Cannery  wages  are,  says  the  Oak- 
land Enquirer,  not  what  the  sensational 
writer  of  sweat-shop  stories  and  the 
like  would  have  them.  Young  women 
who  label  may,  with  a  little  practice, 
earn  $1.20  per  day,  for  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  are  paid  per 
piece.  The  woman  who  peels  and  pre- 
pares the  fruit  for  the  cans  can  make 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facta . 

Kvery  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every -day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  %2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


an  average  of  90  cents  per  day,  and  as 
a  rule  is  not  forced  to  be  on  her  feet. 
Those  who  are  adepts  make  even  more 
than  this.  Poor  children  during  vaca- 
tion earn  25  cents  per  day  and  learn 
lessons  in  economy  and  industry,  while 
at  the  same  time  absent  from  evil  influ- 
ences, for  a  cannery  is  a  busy  place  and 
is  not  conducive  to  idleness  or  gossip. 

Men  can  be  gotten  to  work  about  a 
cannery  in  different  capacities  for  $1 
per  day,  and  the  more  intelligent  for 
$1.50.  Few  Chinese  are  employed,  but 
they  are  especially  clever  and  faithful 
in  their  work.  They  stack  stock,  make 
cans,  cook,  etc. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  M  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  for  three  yearB  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; JerBeys  and  Durliams  competing.  New 
Catalog-ues.   Registered  Berkahlres. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PKTEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOI. STEINS  *  UURHAMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Wlllain  Nlles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18T6. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon.  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bulls  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  'Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bend  el,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins, Sac. Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  Chlna&  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (1  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


J.  V.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Oal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshires  and  P.  C.  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud,  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  A  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


♦    FANCY       F»OULTR"V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yardB.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  b  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  it 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1817 Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
HERD  OF 

io  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIN  &  STUCKER,  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  1st  and 
2nd  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score:  Young  Buckeye,  97^4 ; 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchey,  Duchess 
and  Black  Maud,  94  each. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

318  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


This  Irctie  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.    It  stands  for 

Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Ttlttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Klixir  free  for  three  2-cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Klixir  of  any  drug- 
gist, or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN 


ALL 

STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE 


Made  of  large,  strong  wires,  heavily  galvanized. 
Amply  provides  for  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion.   Only  Best  Bessemer  steel  wires 
used,  always  of  uniform  quality. 
Never  goes  wrong  no  matter 
how  great  a  strain 
is  put  on  it.  Does  j 
not  mulilate,  but 
does  efficiently  turn 
cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  pigs. 


EVERY  ROD  OF  AMERICAN  FENCE  GUARANTEED 

by  the  manufacturers. 

Call  and  see  it.    Can  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  money  and  fence 
your  fields  so  they  will  stay  fenced. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

GEO.  H.  ISMON,  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i\t  a  nr  1  r  r  Pasteur  Vaccine 

Kill    K        I    My  is  THE 

r^r.  _        _ .   .   .  *  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes.  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    A  CO., 

JAS.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  ub  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agenti ,  330  Market 
St..  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  " 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,    I  ^ 

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.  ! 

j/t  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE.  ^ 

To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  '98,  and  Jan.  1st,  '99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Free  Mail  Delivery  in  Santa  Clara 
County. 


Special  Agent  Smith  has  completed 
the  work  of  extending  the  rural  mail 
delivery  in  Santa  Clara  county.  The 
rural  mail  delivery  in  Santa  Clara 
county  covers  250  square  miles.  The 
work  is  done  by  eleven  carriers,  who 
receive  $400  a  year.  They  deliver  the 
mail  once  a  day  to  1400  rural  families  at 
a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $4400,  or 
about  $3  per  year  for  each  family,  and 
Mr.  Smith  says  the  indications  are  that 
in  a  year  or  two  at  most  the  increased 
business  will  pay  the  extra  expense. 

He  says  the  mail  for  Saratoga  has 
heretofore  been  sent  from  Santa  Clara, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  while  it 
is  only  five  miles  from  Los  Gatos  to 
Saratoga.  As  the  department  requires 
the  mail  to  be  sent  from  the  nearest 
office,  he  will  have  it  sent  from  Los 
Gatos  instead  of  Santa  Clara.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  free  delivery  sys- 
tem, will  presently  have  the  effect  of 
discontinuing  the  Gubserville  postof- 
fice.  And  the  rural  delivery  will  pres- 
ently cause  the  postoffices  at  College 
Park,  Willow  Glen  and  Berryessa  to 
be  changed  into  stations,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  San  Jose  postof- 
fice  that  the  various  stations  in  San 
Francisco  do  to  the  main  postoffice.  In 
this  there  will  be  no  disadvantages, 
while  there  will  be  many  conveniences, 
among  which  are  the  advantages  of 
sending  papers  from  one  station  to  an- 
other without  extra  postage. 

The  salary  of  the  postmaster  at  Col- 
lege Park,  says  Mr.  Smith,  would  very 
easily  pay  the  expense  of  the  free  de- 
livery for  that  district.  The  carriers 
are  supplied  with  stamps  and  postal 
cards  and  attend  to  registered  letters 
and  packages  the  same  as  a  postmas- 
ter; in  fact,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment to  make  the  carrier  in  the  rural 
delivery  system  a  postoffice  on  wheels, 
and  that  is  practically  what  it  amounts 
to,  says  the  agent. — San  Jose  Herald. 


Orange-Fed  Pork  in  Paraguay. 


John  N.  Ruffin,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Asunction,  writes  to  the  Department 
of  State  that  oranges  are  of  prolific 
growth  in  Paraguay,  being  found 
everywhere,  many  growing  wild.  They 
are  cultivated,  however,  on  farms. 
The  seed  will  bear  five  years  after  be- 
ing planted.  The  orange  flourishes  all 
the  year,  except  in  January,  February 
and  March.  A  seven  -  year  -  old  tree 
bears  about  1000  oranges.  The  orange 
is  one  of  the  most  generally  used  arti- 
cles of  food  in  Paraguay,  forming  a 
staple  eatable  for  the  poor,  particu- 
larly in  the  country.  Hogs  are  fat- 
tened on  them,  and  orange-fed  pork  is 
very  good.  The  exportation  com- 
mences about  the  end  of  May  and  lasts 
till  November.  The  boats  are  loaded 
all  along  the  river,  women  with  flat 
baskets  on  their  heads  carrying  them 
on  board.  There  is  no  export  duty. 
Most  of  the  oranges  are  sent  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo;  during  the 
season  an  average  of  300,000  oranges 
are  exported.  The  orange  is  ordinary 
Paraguayan,  usually  about  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  very  sweet.  A  few 
Mandarin  oranges  are  also  grown. 


A  cablegram  asserts  that  a  record 
of  40.8  miles  an  hour  was  made  at  the 
second  trial  of  the  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer Hal  Lung,  built  at  Elbing, 
Germany,  for  the  Chinese  government. 
The  runs  were  made  in  the  open  sea 
between  the  lighthouses  at  Pilau  and 
Brusterort,  which  are  19  knots  apart. 
The  wind  was  fresh  and  there  was  con- 
siderable sea  on. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh,  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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(ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  S*N  FRANCISCO.] 

RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  Entry  No. 


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday. 
Post  Office  Address  


.County   State  of. 


Distance  and  Direction  of  (Jarden  from  Post  Office. 


Kind  of  Soil. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Antumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring  ?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  f. 


>0-0-0-0<>-0<>-0-0-0-0-O0-0<>-0<>^ 


Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. ! 


J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers. 


To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath-  j 
ered :  (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  o*  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
eaoh  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 


The  largest  freight  train  ever  hauled 
went  eastward  from  Altoona,  Pa.,  to 
Columbia,  on  the  8th,  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  130  cars  coal,  a 
train  3877  feet  in  length.  The  total 
weight  of  the  train  behind  the  tender 
of  the  engine  was  5212  tons. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

Boys  and  Girls  can  got  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  aadreBi  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
No  money  required. 

Bluine  Co.,  liox  360,  Concord  Junction,  Muss. 


A.  NEW  BOOK 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL   OF  PRACTICE  WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  Qf  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Call. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.   There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  it  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely.— Sacra- 
mento Record-Onion. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  In  California,  and  In 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 
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Orchards  in  Humboldt  County. 


Humboldt  county  is  so  well  known  as  the  leading 
dairy  county  of  California,  and  has  in  the  past  fig- 
ured so  largely  in  staple  vegetables,  that  the  adap- 
tation of  the  region  to  the  growth  of  fruits  is  per- 
haps obscured  in  the  public  mind.  And  yet  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  Humboldt  are  particularly  adapted 
to  many  fruits.  Apples,  stone-fruits,  berries,  and 
fruits  of  the  warm  zone  mature  and  ripen  on  almost 
all  lands.  The  orchards  of  Humboldt  have  as 
yet  produced  no  fruit  to  export,  except  apples, 
but  large  orchards  of  other  fruits,  especially 
prunes,  have  been  planted  and  are  now  coming 
into  bearing.  In  a  few  years  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  fruit  will  constitute  one  of  the  princi- 
pal products  of  the  county. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  area  of  land  in  Hum- 
boldt adapted  for  fruit.    There  are  no  lands,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  exposed  summits  or  northern 
slopes,  that  will  not  grow  fruit.    Fine  orchards 
are  seen  on  the  bottom  lands  and  on  the  uplands. 
Where  the  redwood  has  been  taken  off  near  Eu- 
reka and  on  Mad  river,  extensive  orchards  have 
been  planted,  and  the  ridges  and  prairies  back 
of  the  forest  have  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
orchards  in  the  county.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  orchards  on  upland  produce  a  finer  quality 
of  fruit,  but  those  on  low  lands  are  more  prolific. 
The  great  and  uncultivated  area  east  of  the  for- 
est belt,  and  comprising  more  than  half  of  the 
area  of  the  county, 
is,    perhaps,  the 
most  favored  fruit 
region   because  of 
its  exceptional  cli- 
mate.   There  are  a 
thousand  nooks  and 
valleys  sheltered 
from   every  wind, 
that  might  easily 
be  transformed  in- 
to  or  c  h  a  rd  s.  In 
some    districts  it 
might  be  unwise  to 
plant  extensive  or- 
chards of  fruits  in- 
tended to  be  mar- 
keted green  or 
fresh,  for  present 
transportation  fa- 
cilities prevent 
marketing.  But  lo- 
cal railways  are  be- 
ing extended,  high- 
ways improved  and 
there  is  every  pros- 
pect for  better  ser- 
vice in  moving  pro- 
ducts. 

The  orchards  and 
gardens  of  Humboldt  yield  the  following  fruits  of  the 
best  quality  and  in  lavish  abundance:  apples,  prunes, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  raspber- 
ries, currants,  and  strawberries.  Out  of  the  region 
of  coast  fogs,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  English 
walnuts,  and  other  warm  zone  fruits  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, or  have  in  an  experimental  way,  though  they 
have  not  been  planted  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Six  or  eight  miles  from  the  coast,  oranges  have  ma- 
tured and  ripened  every  year. 

Humboldt  apples  are  among  the  best  grown  on  the 
coast,  and  though  none  of  the  orchards  planted  and 
tended  with  care  and  intended  to  supply  market  de- 
mands have  yet  come  into  full  bearing,  the  fruit  from 


the  earlier  orchards  has  established  a  reputation  for 
the  county.  The  best  apples  come  from  the  Mattole 
district,  from  about  Bridgeville  on  the  Van  Duzen, 
and  from  upper  Eel  river.  But  all  farms  except 
those  unduly  exposed  to  the  strong  north  wind  have 
their  orchards  to  supply  the  home. 

Large  tracts  of  prunes  have  been  planted  within 
the  past  few  years.  These  orchards  are  not  confined 
to  a  single  district,  but  are  scattered  widely  over 
different  parts  of  the  county,  on  different  qualities  of 


TOBACCO    FIELD   ON    SAND  PENINSULA, 
EUREKA. 
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FRUITLAND   PRUNE   ORCHARD   IN    HUMBOLDT    COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


towns  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  mills  and  logging 
camps,  with  peaches.  Fine  peaches  are  grown  in  all 
the  hill  districts  and  secluded  valleys  of  the  county. 
Perhaps  the  finest  peach-growing  district  is  along 
the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers  and  their  affluents. 

The  cherry  grows  anywhere  in  the  county,  but  is 
better  back  of  the  damp  regions  near  the  coast.  At 
present  the  district  about  Hydesville  supplies  the 
markets  of  the  county  with  cherries  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  cherry  is  a  thrifty  grower  and  very 
prolific  in  Humboldt,  and  is  a  source  of  profit  to 
numerous  small  farmers.  No  extensive  orchards 
have  been  planted. 

The  pear,  like  the  apple,  does  well  in  Hum- 
boldt. The  local  market  is  supplied,  but  there 
are  no  large  orchards. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and 
currants  grow  and  produce  abundantly  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  All  these  fruits  are  grown 
for  market  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Eu- 
reka, and  on  suburban  tracts  near  the  bay,  in 
Eel  river  valley  near  Rohnerville,  and  along  the 
Van  Duzen  and  Yager  creek.  The  cannery  at 
Fortuna  has  induced  more  excessive  planting. 

As  these  notes  show,  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  aspect  of  the  Humboldt  county  fruit  lands 
and  many  views  would  be  necessary  to  ade- 
quately represent  them.  Some  of  these  we  may 
have  at  another  time.  The  view  on  this  page 
page  shows  a  young  prune  orchard  at  Fruitland 
and  is  characteristic  of  recent  plantings  on  open 

hill  lands,  while  the 
distant  hills  are  for- 
ested in  true  Hum- 
boldt fashion.  This 
orchard  contains 
about  100  acres  and 
is  at  an  elevation  of 
1100  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  smaller  pic- 
ture is  not  in  the 
fruit  line,  but  it 
shows  one  of  the 
trial  products  of 
Humboldt  county, 
in  the  form  of  & 
tobacco  field  near 
Eureka.  Experi- 
ments in  tobacco 
growing  have  also 
been  made  on  Eel 
river  and  some  to- 
bacco  has  been 
marketed.  As 
there  is  a  consid- 
erable output  of 
cigars  from  Eureka 
factories,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  domes- 
tic cigars  may  ere 


land,  at  varying  altitudes,  and  in  different  climates.  I 
They  are  found  near  Rohnerville  on  bench  land,  on  j 
the  Van  Duzen  and  Eel  river  bottom  lands,  on  plains  i 
denuded  of  their  redwood  near  Mad  river  and  near 
Eureka,  on  ridges  and  uplands  back  of  the  timber 
line,  and  on  bottoms  and  hillslopes — at  Camp  Grant, 
Phillipsville,  Garberville,  Mattole  and  Hydesville. 
Prunes  will  dispute  with  apples  for  supremacy  in  the 
orchards  of  Humboldt. 

Plums  are  grown  in  every  orchard  in  all  parts  of 
the  county.  The  local  market  is  supplied  with  this 
fruit  in  great  variety  and  abundance. 

The  Eel  river  section  above  the  mouth  of  the  Van 


long  keep  the  smokers  busy. 


It  is  reported  from  Fresno  that  the  raisin-growing 
industry  is  annually  falling  off,  and  that  the  crops 
have  shown  a  specially  marked  diminution  within  the 
last  five  years.  The  estimated  raisin  crop  of  the 
State  for  this  year  will  not  exceed  321500  tons.  Last 
year  it  was  40,000  tons,  and  in  1893  it  was  52,500 
tons.  The  causes  of  this  falling  off  have  been  vari- 
ously given,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  the  rise  of  the  alkali  and  of  the  water  level, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  raisin  acreage  by  recourse 
to  other  crops,  are  all  concerned  in  the  lessened 


Duzen  supplies  the  markets  of  Eureka  and  the  other  I  output. 
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The  Week. 

Affairs  are  right  for  a  good,  old-fashioned  Thanks- 
giving this  week,  and  the  Rural  advances  its  publi- 
cation one  day  to  give  the  turkey  the  right  of  way. 
The  rains  have  come  again,  not  enough  to  drown 
anybody,  it  is  true,  but  still  enough  to  dampen 
things  and  to  revive  drooping  spirits.  On  the  moun- 
tains the  downpour  was  heaviest  and  delights  the 
miners  and  the  farmers  who  feed  them.  There  has 
also  been  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  higher  peaks  and  a 
wintry  feeling  in  the  air,  which  suggests  storms  of 
greater  volume.  Everyone  is  ready  for  them,  for 
even  the  turkey  crop  has  now  been  driven  in. 

Speaking  of  turkeys,  our  market  expert  reports 
that  they  are  the  only  commodity  which  seems  to 
have  any  activity  this  week.  And  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, for  in  our  rambles  in  the  country  we  have 
Been  the  birds  striking  out  for  San  Francisco  on 
foot,  in  crates,  in  all  styles  and  sizes  of  boxes,  and, 
overflowing  regular  lines  of  conveyance,  pre-empting 
freight  wagons  of  all  kinds  to  make  the  trip.  No 
wonder  the  turkey  rules  the  markets  and  makes 
other  articles  seem  slow  and  uninteresting.  But  a 
good  Thanksgiving  will  incite  all  to  freer  trade  in 
the  following  days. 

But  a  more  lofty  theme  for  Thanksgiving  may  be 
found  in  the  negotiations  for  permanent  peace. 
Though  the  affair  is  not  yet  completed  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fighting  is  over  and  the 
entrance  of  our  nation  upon  a  wider  line  of  humaniza- 
tion  fairly  made.  We  have  afforded  a  home  for  the 
oppressed  for  a  century  and  now  we  propose  to  re- 
lieve the  oppressed  in  their  own  homes.  The 
American  idea  is  too  good  to  be  pent  up  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  has  gone  forth  into  the  world  and  joy, 
prosperity  and  blessings  go  with  it. 

Secretary'  Wilson  is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
latest  experiments  with  the  dip  for  the  Texas  cattle 
tick  have  been  entirely  successful.  In  one  case  a 
thousand  head  of  Texas  cattle  were  dipped,  the 
ticks  all  killed  and  none  of  the  animals  lost.  The 
dipping  work  is  now  regarded  as  on  a  safe  basis, 
and  very  soon  it  will  be  entirely  practical  for  people 
in  grazing  and  corn  regions  of  the  North  to  go  below 
the  quarantine  line  at  any  season  of  the  year  and 
take  cattle  North  providing  the  animals  are  care- 
fully dipped.  His  statement  will  be  encouraging  to 
those  who  are  now  dipping  in  this  State. 


The  French  of  To-day. 

It  may  be  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  under 
obligation  to  defend  the  French  of  to-day  against  a 
Frenchman,  and  yet  we  are  very  strongly  tempted 
to  rise  in  their  behalf  by  what  we  read  about  a  new 
book  entitled  "Les  Francais  d'Aujourd'hui,"  by 
M.  Demolins.  And  we  are  impelled  to  this  under- 
taking by  no  desire  to  interfere  in  a  family  quarrel, 
because  that  is  a  proverbially  dangerous  business 
and  likely  to  center  the  strokes  of  all  the  combat- 
ants upon  the  intruder.  M.  Demolins  might  demolish 
the  French  to  his  heart's  delight,  and  to  their  amuse- 
ment as  well,  no  doubt,  if  the  foundation  of  his  accu- 
sation were  other  than  he  chooses.  But  when  he 
attributes  the  decadence  of  France  to  French  agri- 
cultural resources  and  methods  he  invites  arraign- 
ment by  agriculturists  of  every  nationality.  We 
presume  many  Frenchmen  might  hold  that  there  is 
no  decadence  in  France,  and  we  should  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  them,  for  if  M.  Demolins  is  no  better 
authority  on  decadence  than  he  is  on  agriculture, 
and  French  agriculture  at  that,  we  should  really 
doubt  the  existence  of  what  he  undertakes  to  explain 
because  of  the  fallacies  in  the  explanation. 

We  read  that  M.  Demolins  has  made  a  study  of 
the  modern  Frenchman  and  declares  that  he  is  ruined 
by  the  fertility  of  his  country's  soil.  France,  says 
he,  is  heading  straight  for  decadence  ;  she  is  follow- 
ing Greece,  Italy  and  Spain  into  the  night  of  hope- 
less obscurity,  and  she  owes  her  failure  to  the  bale- 
ful effect  of  a  generous  soil  upon  her  character.  He 
has  examined  the  provinces  one  by  one,  and  wherever 
his  travels  have  led  him  he  has  found  only  one  omi- 
nous content.  This  is  a  startling  economic  doctrine 
surely.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is 
based  upon  complete  misconception  of  the  facts. 
Presumably  there  are  soils  somewhere  so  rich  and 
climates  so  balmy  that  mankind  has  never  risen 
above  the  barbaric  state.  This,  at  least,  is  alleged 
to  be  the  case  with  some  tropical  countries  where 
food  springs  unbidden  from  the  earth  and  falls  un- 
shaken from  the  trees,  where  the  climate  makes 
clothing  a  burden,  where  even  existence  has  not  to 
be  striven  for  except  to  save  it  from  the  cannibal. 
But  there  is  no  decadence  under  such  conditions. 
There  has  been  failure  to  rise,  it  is  true,  perhaps 
because  there  has  been  no  struggle  to  live,  which 
strengthens  those  who  make  it,  but  there  can  be  no 
fall  to  that  which  has  never  risen.  Besides, 
France  never  had  soil  and  climate  of  such  descrip- 
tion. In  the  rocks  which  yield  soils,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  origin  of  French  soils  which  is  un- 
commonly rich  in  plant  food  or  which  is  not  shared 
by  other  continental  countries.  Nor  are  her  soils 
uncommonly  rich  from  any  point  of  view.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authoritative  estimate  of  M.  Maurice 
Block,  out  of  the  fifty-three  million  hectares  which 
constitute  the  area  of  France,  only  seven  and  one- 
fourth  million  hectares  are  what  he  calls  "rich 
land,"  and  the  remainder  is  mountains,  heaths,  com- 
mons, chalk,  gravel,  stony  and  sandy,  clay  and 
marshy.  Truly  this  enumeration  does  not  describe 
a  country  naturally  so  rich  as  to  spoil  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  world's  wonder  has  been  for 
generations  how  such  an  array  of  creation's  refuse 
could  sustain  such  a  population  and  be  made  to  pro- 
duce such  marvelous  products  as  the  French  are 
famous  for.  The  French  climates,  too,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  various  and  in  some  respects  trying  as 
her  soils.  In  the  north  she  resembles  Germany  and 
England  and  in  the  extreme  south  she  often  has  a 
blast  from  north  Africa  which  withers  and  burns. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  the  environment  of 
her  agriculture  which  denies  her  either.the  advan- 
tages or  the  ills  which  other  temperate  countries  ex- 
perience, and  the  fact  that  the  French  have  done  so 
well  with  their  country  has  not  been  so  much  in 
their  country  as  in  themselves.  And  now  for  a 
Frenchman  to  scout  in  a  breath  the  decision  of  gen- 
erations and  to  put  to  scorn  the  tribute  which  all 
peoples  have  paid  the  French  for  their  thrift  and  in- 
dustry indicates  decadence  indeed,  but  it  is  in  M. 
Demolins  and  not  in  the  French. 


We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  French  de- 
famer  of  France,  and  this  foe  of  advanced  agricul- 
tural arts.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  think  the 
work  a  stroke  at  some  other  agency  under  the  cover 


of  agricultural  words,  but  we  cannot  discern  it.  We 
take  it  as  it  seems  to  be.  If,  then,  the  French  soils 
are  so  rich  that  ominous  content  sits  brooding  over 
the  decadence  of  the  French,  the  French  themselves 
have  made  them  so.  They  have  been  noted  for  gen- 
erations as  most  zealous  custodians  and  conserva- 
tors of  fertility.  They  have  in  fertilizing  matters, 
as  in  other  valuable  things,  put  to  shame  the  waste- 
fulness and  unthrift  of  other  countries.  They  have 
improved  and  enriched  their  soil  until  it  in  turn  has 
enriched  them  with  its  produce.  No  European  ca- 
tion has  done  more  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost.  And  now  such  a  people  is  presented 
to  us  as  pampered,  content  and  straight  on  the  road 
to  decadence  along  which  other  peoples  have  been 
driven  to  directly  opposite  behavior.  We  should  be 
tempted  to  call  M.  Demolins  an  ignorant  crank 
were  it  not  that  such  a  term  would  be  an  offense  to 
French  politeness.  To  hold  that  a  thrifty  people 
can  so  enrich  their  soils  that  they  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  fertility  they  have  been  built  of,  seems  to  be 
the  only  ground  that  M.  Demolins  can  claim  basis 
for  his  idea  that  French  decadence  is  due  to  the 
richness  of  French  soils.  If  this  position  can  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  it  would  mean  that  wealth 
grows  from  poverty,  that  industry  produces  idle- 
ness, that  evil  proceeds  from  good,  that  the  acumen 
and  insight  of  Frenchmen  end  in  M.  Demolins. 


But  the  more  we  read  of  this  wonderful  theory  the 
more  we  are  astonished.  M.  Demolins  travels  into 
Touraine  or  Gascony  and  sheds  tears  of  bitter  grief 
over  the  fertility  of  the  vineyards.  The  vine,  he 
declares,  has  ruined  France  and  depraved  the 
French  character.  Not  that  he  brings  a  charge  of 
drunkenness  against  his  countrymen.  No,  the  vice 
of  the  grape  is  that  it  yields  a  handsome  profit  for  a 
small  outlay.  Once  the  vine  is  planted  it  goes  on 
year  after  year  filling  the  pocket  of  the  peasant  in 
return  for  a  modest  investment  and  little  labor. 
Moreover,  its  cultivation  may  be  undertaken  by 
small  proprietors,  who  need  neither  be  exploited  by 
capitalists  nor  undone  by  the  purchase  of  compli- 
cated machinery,  so  that  under  its  influence  France 
has  become  the  country  of  small  holdings  and  has 
thus  achieved  without  any  intervention  the  benefi- 
cent result  which  years  of  legislation  has  failed  to 
effect  in  other  countries.  An  easy  livelihood  pro- 
duces leisure,  and  leisure  brings  in  its  train  improvi- 
dence and  luxury. 

This  strikes  us  as  arrant  nonsense  :  false  in  fact 
and  in  argument.  The  French  have  achieved  won- 
derful results  with  the  vine,  it  is  true,  but  at  what 
price  of  effort  and  intelligence  !  Within  a  quarter  of 
a  century  they  have  practically  lost  their  vineyards 
and  restored  them.  Has  M.  Demolins  no  concep- 
tion of  this  signal  triumph  of  the  French  vineyard- 
ists  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  Frenchman  is  ignorant  of 
what  all  the  world  knows  and  recognizes  as  a  world- 
service  ?  And  does  he  not  know  that  the  yield  of 
the  French  vine,  which  he  laments  as  the  result  of 
the  rich  soil  over  which  he  grieves,  is  really  a  small 
yield  as  compared  with  the  weight-yield  of  the  vine 
in  newer  countries,  and  yet  with  that  disadvantage 
the  French  triumph  ? 

But  what  is  the  use  of  bothering  with  the  Demo- 
linsian  vagaries  ?  Only  this :  they  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  progressive  agriculture  and  some  may 
be  disturbed  by  them.  If  the  possession  of  rich  soil 
be  a  curse  ;  if  the  highest  agricultural  art,  to  con- 
serve and  advance  fertility,  be  a  menace  to  manhood 
and  national  stability  ;  if  thrift  be  the  way  to  failure 
and  the  little  leisure  of  the  laborer  be  not  his  just 
reward  and  his  opportunity  for  self-improvement  and 
advancement,  then  surely  civilization  is  a  failure. 
There  may  be  decadence  in  France,  and,  if  so,  it  is 
due  to  conceit  and  ignorance,  and  M.  Demolins  has 
his  full  share  of  it,  but  with  other  Frenchmen  it  is 
not  ignorance  of  agriculture.  Their  achievements 
in  that  art  are  among  their  greatest  claims  to  the 
world's  sympathy  during  the  trials  through  which 
they  are  now  passing. 


California  raisin  growers,  whether  members  of 
the  present  organization  or  not,  are  invited  to  as- 
semble in  mass  meeting  in  Fresno  on  Monday,  Dec. 
5,  at  10  o'clock  a.  h.,  to  discuss  plans  for  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  association. 


November  26,  1898. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Gypsum  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  inform  me  whether  gyp- 
sum can  be  obtained  commercially  in  San  Francisco? 
I  have  hunted  through  your  valued  paper,  but  fail  to 
find  it  advertised,  although  I  believe  it  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  California  on  alkali  lands. — R.  M. 
Palmer,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Gypsum  is  largely  mined  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  finely  ground  for  agricultural  uses.  It  can 
be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  in  any  quantity  that 
may  be  desired  for  shipment  at  prices  which  seem 
very  low,  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Palmer  is  rightly  surprised  that  the  plaster  is 
not  advertised,  for  its  use  could  be  very  largely  ex- 
tended, both  in  California  and  beyond,  by  letting 
people  know  where  it  can  be  had.  We  can  probably 
serve  our  correspondent's  purpose  by  inviting  the 
plaster  producers  to  write  to  him  about  prices,  de- 
livered in  San  Francisco. 


To  a  New  Comer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  like  the  sample  copies  you 
kindly  sent  me.  I  think  it  a  very  good  paper  and 
will  take  it  for  a  year,  as  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  California  at  present  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it  before  I  move  there.  Do  you  think  it  a  good 
idea  for  one  to  go  there  for  a  year  and  work  and  get 
into  the  way  of  farming  there  before  I  buy. — 6.  A. 
Brampton,  Ontario. 

You  outline  a  very  wise  course.  If  you  read  the 
Rural  Press  carefully  you  will  get  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  our  lines  of  agriculture  and  the  methods 
which  are  most  successful  here,  and  you  will  find 
many  suggestions  of  the  products  of  the  different  re- 
gions which  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  selecting  a  sec- 
tion for  such  lines  of  agriculture  as  commend  them- 
selves to  your  taste,  means  and  experience.  It  is 
also  a  very  good  plan  to  visit  a  locality  before  you 
invest.  Many  have  been  disappointed  by  not  taking 
that  precaution.  Even  if  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
get  a  place  to  work  to  advantage,  the  cost  of  a  visit 
before  investing  will  be  slight  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  local  observation  and  listening. 

Jerusalem  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
specimens  of  fruit  that  I  am  wholly  unacquainted 
with.  What  is  the  name  and  what  are  its  uses,  if 
any  ?  — M.  T.  Hunt,  Freeport. 

The  fruit  is  commonly  called  Jerusalem  cherry — 
Solanum  pseudocapsicum — the  specific  name  derived 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  red  pepper.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  ornamental  shrub  when  filled  with  its 
bright  red  fruit.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  of  any 
use.  Why  it  is  called  Jerusalem-cherry  is  not  known, 
for  it  is  not  a  cherry  and  it  did  not  come  from 
Jerusalem.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and 
was  taken  thence  to  England  several  hundred  years 
ago.   

Dead  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — There  are  some  prune  trees  here, 
about  eight  years  old,  that  were  apparently  healthy 
the  first  of  the  year — now  dead,  without  any  per- 
ceptible cause.  We  had  a  hot,  dry  wind  during  the 
summer.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason,  through 
your  experience,  why  they  die  ? — Grower,  Sonoma 
county. 

We  could  not,  of  course,  definitely  declare  why 
these  trees  died  without  more  knowledge  of  their 
situation  during  the  last  half  year.  We  can  readily 
surmise  that  they  perished  from  drouth,  as  many 
other  trees  have  done  this  year.  Trees  on  shallow 
soil  over  rock,  hardpan  or  gravel,  and  trees  on 
leachy  soil,  even  of  good  depth,  have  died  this  year 
simply  because  the  root  could  not  supply  moisture 
enough  to  meet  the  evaporation  from  the  top.  Pos- 
sibly the  stress  of  the  hot,  dry  wind  furnished  the 
crisis  in  the  life  of  these  trees  and  decided  their  ad- 
verse fate,  because  of  rapidity  of  evaporation  at 
that  time,  and  without  that  trying  time  they  might 
have  pulled  through  ;  but  it  was  not  the  hot,  dry 
wind  that  killed  them  :  it  was  the  other  unfavorable 
conditions  which  brought  them  into  a  state  of  inabil- 
ity to  endure  that  wind. 

A  Foe  of  Foxtail. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  a  small  sample  of  grass 
seed.  It  is  said  to  be  called  "  Leitner."  A  farmer 
near  San  Luis  Obispo  writes  that  he  thinks  that  it 
will  do  well  on  our  poor  land  in  that  county.    I  wish 


you  would  give  us  such  information  as  you  have  re- 
garding it,  if  any,  and  also  let  me  know  where  I  can 
get  some  of  the  seed.  He  says  that  where  the  grass 
does  well  "  it  is  very  thick  and  about  a  foot  high, 
and  does  well  on  sand."  I  am  bound  to  find  some 
grass  that  will  do  well  on  this  poor  land  of  ours,  if  it 
is  possible.  I  am  sowing  a  little  of  every  kind  I  can 
get  and  will  watch  the  results  with  interest. — Ex- 
perimentalist, San  Jose. 

The  seed  is  one  of  the  Brome  grasses,  probably 
Bromus  rigidus.  It  is  an  annual,  and  certainly  it 
does  grow  on  poor  places  and  has  the  credit  of  driv- 
ing out  foxtail,  which  is  perhaps  one  point  in  its 
favor,  but  as  it  is  an  annual  and  has  to  come  each 
year  from  the  seed  it  does  not  answer  what  we  want 
for  permanent  pastures,  viz.:  drouth-resisting  per- 
ennial grasses.  Still  it  may  serve  you  some  good 
purpose  and  is  worth  trying.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  seed  can  be  had  except  by  hunting  it  down  as  it 
grows  next  summer.  It  seeds  freely  and  you  can 
save  it  in  quantity  from  a  small  plot. 

Killing  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  lot  of  Johnson  grass 
planted  on  a  couple  of  acres  of  light  sandy  soil  a 
good  many  years  ago  and  1  have  been  trying  three  or 
four  years  to  dig  it  out,  or  kill  it  by  keeping  it  cut 
down.  While  it  is  not  so  bad  as  when  I  took  the 
place,  I  am  sometimes  discouraged  with  this  method. 
Can  you  suggest  a  better  one  ? — W.  W.,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

After  plowing  up  dry  and  removing  all  the  John- 
son grass  roots  by  raking  into  piles  and  burning,  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  treating  the  survivors  is  to 
continually  cut  the  shoots  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  duck-foot  cultivator  or  weed- 
knife.  If  this  is  done  and  no  shoot  allowed  to  reach 
the  light,  the  grass  ought  to  be  soon  smothered  out 
on  light  sandy  soil  apt  to  become  dry.  On  moist  soil 
the  time  required  is  longer.  We  know  no  other 
way.  This  has  succeeded  where  faithfully  pursued, 
but  to  allow  top  growth  and  then  cut  will  never 
succeed.   

Grass  for  Loam  Hillside. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  some  land  in  Poway  cov- 
ered with  sagebrush,  sumac  and  manzanita.  The  soil 
is  a  deep  red  loam,  principally  sloping  north  to  rocky 
ground  ;  elevation  about  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
I  have  heard  that  German  millet  would  be  a  good 
seed  to  plant,  but  would  very  much  like  to  have  your 
opinion.  The  ground  cannot  be  irrigated  without 
great  expense.  Average  rainfall  from  6  to  15  inches. 
I  have  no  expectation  of  ever  using  the  land  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  pasturage,  and  all  that  I 
want  is  the  hardiest  growth  of  grass  obtainable 
that  stock  will  eat.  I  would  like  your  opinion  re- 
garding Bermuda  grass. — Rancher,  Poway,  San 
Diego  Co. 

You  have  a  little  easier  proposition  than  is  usually 
proposed  for  hillside  pasture.  It  is  easier  to  get  a 
stand  of  grass  to  endure  the  summer,  on  a  deep  loam 
on  a  north  slope,  than  to  expect  success  on  a  hard 
soil  on  a  south  slope.  We  can  propose  nothing  bet- 
ter than  English  rye  grass,  which  we  have  many 
times  commended  in  these  columns.  Bermuda  grass 
will  live  through  the  summer,  but  with  lack  of  mois- 
ture it  makes  a  scant  low  growth,  and  in  the  cold 
weather  even  with  moisture  Bermuda  does  not  like 
to  grow.  Rye  grass  will  live  through  the  summer, 
start  quickly  in  the  fall  and  give  a  very  full  winter 
pasturage.  German  millet  or  Hungarian  grass  has 
not  succeeded  in  this  State  so  far  as  we  now  know. 


Rural  Press  Readers. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  Press  are  often  easily  dis- 
tinguished at  the  meetings  of  farmers  and  fruit  grow- 
ers by  the  up-to-date  knowledge  which  they  manifest 
in  their  remarks  and  by  their  questions  as  well. 
You  will  rarely  find  one  of  them  rising  to  ask  a 
question  on  a  matter  which  every  well  informed 
farmer  should  understand.  Their  questions  always 
lie  along  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  are  usually 
hard  to  answer.  One  may  ask  how  we  know  by 
listening  to  discussions  whether  these  well  informed 
people  have  read  the  Rural  Press  or  some  other 
agricultural  journal.  There  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  determining  that  but  in  fact  there  is  not  at  all. 
They  usually  cite  the  Rural  Press  as  their  source 
of  information  and  often  add  that  they  do  not  see  how 
a  person  can  keep  up  with  the  agricultural  progress 
in  California  without  it.  We  have  some  such  notion 
ourselves  but  we  prefer  other  people  to  speak 
of  it. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Nov.  20,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

Rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State, 
except  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  counties, 
where  storms  are  reported  in  the  mountain  regions. 
Cool,  frosty  weather  has  been  quite  general  during 
the  week,  preceding  the  rain.  Crops  are  all  gath- 
ered. Navel  oranges  are  being  shipped  from  Butte 
county  in  large  quantities,  and  are  maturing  favor- 
ably in  southern  California.  A  large  crop  is  assured. 
The  rain  has  given  a  fresh  start  to  early  sown  grain 
and  greatly  benefited  pasturage,  but  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  soften  the  soil  for  winter  plowing. 

Butte— Several  carloads  of  Navel  oranges,  well  colored,  were 
shipped  from  Oroville  and  vicinity.  The  rain  will  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  growing  grain. 

Yuba. — The  rain  was  very  beneficial. 

Sacramento.— The  effect  of  the  rain  is  already  noticeable  on 
growing  grain    Seeding  is  being  rushed.    Heavy  frost  20th. 

Solano.— Cool  weather  during  week,  with  rain  Saturday.  Prun- 
ing well  under  way. 

Yolo  — The  light  rain  of  Friday  and  Saturday  will  start  grass 
and  young  grain,  but  is  not  enough  for  plowing. 

El  Dorado.— The  rain  will  benefit  farmers  and  miners. 

San  Joaqdin  —Rain  commenced  early  on  the  19th  and  will 
greatly  benefit  pasturage  and  grain  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

Stanislaus.— Light  rain  Saturday.  Wheat  sowing  well  ad- 
vanced; early  grain  1  oking  well. 

Merced.— Quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  during  Saturday  will  greatly 
benefit  <rops,  but  more  is  needed  soon 

Madkra.— Rainfall  Saturday,  0.33;  not  sufficient  for  winter  plow- 
ing, but  will  benefit  early  grain. 

Fhe-no  — Early  sown  grain  is  doing  well,  and  will  be  materially 
benefited  by  recent  rain,  which  amounted  to  0  31  at  Fresno.  Large 
acreage  of  grain.  Killing  frost  at  Conejo  and  Reedley  20th.  Good 
crop  of  oranges. 

Tulare.— The  rain  on  Saturday,  amounting  to  0.25  at  Visalia, 
will  benefit  pasturage,  and  prospects  for  good  crops  are  much  more 
favorable. 

Kings.— Light  frosts  at  Hanford  during  the  week.  Saturday's 
rainfall  about  0.25  inch.   Wheat  looking  well. 

Kern  — Light  rain  Saturday.  Frost  Sunday  night.  Hay  still 
being  shipped  in  large  quantities 

Inyo.— Crops  all  gathered.  Frosts  every  morning.  Mountains 
covered  with  snow. 

Humboldt.— Light  rain  on  16th  and  17th. 

Lake.— Grain  fields  are  looking  fairly  well. 

Sonoma.— Light  rain  on  ihe  18th  at  Santa  Rosa,  followed  by  cold 
north  winds  and  frost.    Pruning  is  progressing. 

Napa.— Rain  amounting  to  0.10  inch;  will  be  of  some  benefit. 
Crops  all  gathered. 

San  Mateo.— Rain  on  the  19th.  Plowing  and  seeding  will  com- 
mence at  once.   Fruit  trees  not  damaged  by  drought. 

Santa  Clara —Rainfall  on  the  19th  amounted  to  0.44  inch.  All 
the  first  fruit  has  been  gathered  except  mountain  grapes. 

Santa  Cruz.— Saturday's  rainfall  amounted  to  0.33  inch  and  will 
benefit  pasturage,  but  is  hardly  enough  for  plowing 

San  Benito.— Light  rain  on  19th.  Weather  warmer.  Dry  sowing 
nearly  completed. 

Monterey —Light  rain  Saturday,   Seeding  nearly  finished. 

San  Luis  Obispo —Light  rain  on  the  19th.  Apples  and  grapes 
nearly  all  gathered. 

Santa  Barbara.— Very  light  rain  on  the  19th;  not  enough  to  be 
of  benefit. 

Ventura.— Light  rain  commenced  on  the  19th.  Lemons  very 
scarce.   Oranges  looking  well.   Walnuts  being  shipped. 

Los  Angeles.— Large  crop  of  Washington  Navel  oranges  at  Po- 
mona. Weather  continues  warm  and  dry.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
progressing  favorably  throughout  the  county.  Storms  are  reported 
In  the  mountain  regions,  but  no  rain  has  fallen  in  the  valleys. 

San  Bernardino  — Continued  dry  weather.  Citrus  fruits  will 
not  begin  to  move  till  next  month.   Dried  fruit  shipped. 

Orange.— A  few  oranges  have  been  shipped  from  Anaheim.  Seed- 
ing in  progress. 

San  Diego. — Oranges  at  Otay  are  coloring  rapidly. 

Eureka  Summary.— Heavy  frosts  during  the  past  week  slightly 
Injurious  to  new  growth  of  grass.  Potato  digging  finished.  Seed- 
ing progressing  slowly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Farming  operations  continue  inactive 
for  lack  of  rain.  Light  rain  Sunday  morning,  followed  by  frosty 
weather  and  high  winds;  no  damage. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  Nov.  22,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

1  88 

6  24 

7  97 

7.37 

36 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.16 

1.49 

4  03 

4  28 

40 

68 

.54 

1.50 

2  36 

2  81 

38 

70 

San  Francisco  

.38 

2.28 

2  19 

3  48 

42 

80 

.34 

1.48 

1.25 

1.12 

40 

72 

06 

.28 

.08 

.28 

26 

68 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.08 

.66 

.86 

2.82 

36 

80 

.00 

.  11 

2  47 

1  85 

42 

80 

.04 

.11 

1.07 

1  08 

40 

70 

.00 

.18 

.77 

1  14 

40 

82 

Board  of  Trade  Exhibit. 


After  practically  existing  for  a  year  without  a 
home  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade  will  soon 
be  permanently  located  in  the  new  ferry  building  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street.  Recently  Manager  J.  A. 
Filcher  has  been  able  to  move  the  exhibits  from  the 
Pavilion  to  the  new  rooms  in  the  ferry  building.  The 
last  of  the  lot  has  been  taken  from  the  Pavilion  and 
the  office  in  that  building  has  been  closed.  In  about 
a  week  the  new  quarters  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Considerable  new  material  will  be  added  to 
the  exhibit  and  in  addition  to  the  natural  products 
many  California  manufactured  articles  will  be  shown. 
When  complete  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the 
finest  exhibit  ever  made  by  the  State.  It  is  sure  to 
attract  much  attention,  especially  from  those  people 
coming  into  the  city  from  the  East,  as  they  will  have 
to  pass  close  to  the  new  quarters. 
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FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

California  Flower  Gardens. 


Uy  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Prewktt  of  Auburn,  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Newcastle. 

In  California,  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers, 
where  nature  has  given  with  such  a  prodigal  hand  of 
all  that  makes  life  enjoyable,  we  do  not,  I  fear,  fully 
appreciate  that  God  has  blessed  us  far  above  others. 
California,  with  its  mountains  of  yellow  metal,  its 
hills  of  orange  fruit,  its  valleys  and  dales  of  the  na- 
tive poppy,  its  merchant  marine  spreading  and  fold- 
ing its  white  wings  in  our  Golden  Gate,  is  indeed  the 
Golden  State  of  this  grand  United  States.  A  land  so 
blessed  from  nature's  rich  storehouse  that  we,  her 
sons  and  daughters,  do  not  realize  the  heritage  that 
is  ours,  and,  by  cultivation,  double,  treble,  yea, 
quadruple,  the  talent  that  has  been  given  us. 

Flowers  of  the  Year. — No  State  in  the  Union  is  from 
climate,  soil  and  water  facilities  better  adaped  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  "Culture  of  Flowers." 
Here  we  may  have  the  charming  rose  to  grace  our 
Christmas  board,  as  well  as  our  June  breakfast  table. 
The  rose,  so  delicate  and  languishingly  fair  !  The 
Queen — the  "  sweetest  flower  that  ever  drank  the 
amber  shower."  The  modest,  shrinking  violet  the 
year  round,  to  the  perfume  of  which  Shakespeare 
compares  an  exquisitely  sweet  strain  of  music  :  "  O  ! 
it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  South,  that 
breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  stealing  and  giving 
odor."  The  grand  peony  of  China,  that  comes  forth 
so  early  in  the  spring  to  give  us  her  majestic  greet- 
ing ;  the  stately  lily  of  Japan  and  Africa  ;  the  carna- 
tion and  sweet  pea,  which  captivate  our  eyes  with 
their  innumerable  graces,  and  charm  another  sense 
with  their  profusion  of  exquisite  odors.  Japan's  im- 
perial favorite,  that  most  magnificent  of  fall  flowers, 
the  chrysanthemum — the  flower,  I  believe,  that  next 
to  the  rose  gives  more  beauty  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  than  any  other  ;  but  of  this  I  will  speak 
later. 

The  field  for  opportunities  is  so  extensive  and  en- 
chanting, the  list  of  easily  cultivated  flowers  so  long, 
that  I  fear  I  should  never  extricate  myself  if  I  un- 
dertook to  enumerate  them. 

Flower  Growing  for  Women. — The  culture  of  flow- 
ers is  so  adapted  to  the  employment  of  women,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  we  do  not  have  more  who 
are  interested  in  it.  Nothing  speaks  to  us  so  charm- 
ingly of  the  lessons  in  chemistry  that  nature  gives 
us  as  these  same  lovely  flowers.  With  little  help,  we 
may  turn  a  barren  and  unsightly  spot  into  a  beauteous 
flower  garden.  Health  is  to  be  had  from  the  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  pleasure  is  certainly  received 
from  the  results  we  obtain  by  sowing  the  seeds, 
rooting  the  cuttings,  transplanting,  watering  and 
training  the  plants.  Their  gorgeous  and  delicate 
blooms  will  repay  us  a  thousand  fold.  "  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  yet 
they  scorn  not  to  grace  the  humblest  dooryard. 

Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  have  our  beds  laid 
out  and  kept  so  elaborately  neat  as  our  rich  neigh- 
bor, yet  we  may  enjoy  the  results  of  our  labor 
equally  with  her ;  for  the  flowers  will  bloom  just  as 
abundantly  in  the  little  beds  of  the  poor  woman's 
yard,  that  has  the  good  rich  soil,  freedom  from 
weeds,  and  the  cultivation,  as  in  the  more  spacious 
grounds  of  the  rich.  I  wish  I  could  induce  all  my 
lady  friends  to  try  this  pleasant  pastime.  Try  a  few 
bulbs,  if  nothing  else,  this  fall.  In  this  glorious  State 
they  take  but  little  time  and  labor.  If  you  have  not 
the  ground  room,  try  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  if  you 
have  no  flowerpots.  We  who  have  those  "little 
bulbs  of  promise,"  the  hyacinth,  safely  tucked  away 
in  their  beds  of  sand  and  rich  soil,  know  what  beau- 
ties await  us  from  December  till  spring.  One  dollar 
will  buy  twenty  unnamed  varieties,  and  I  am  sure  no 
dollar  will  give  you  more  pleasure  if  you  invest  it  in 
this  way.  The  borders  of  these  beds  may  be  made  of 
violets,  May  pinks,  or  the  summer-blooming  oxalis. 
When  the  bulbs  are  through  blooming,  we  may,  like 
the  good  farmer,  have  "a  rotation  in  crops"  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  annuals  in  these  same  beds.  The 
annual  phlox,  pansy,  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum, 
verbena,  petunia,  or  California  poppy,  will  any  of 
them  be  easy  to  procure  and  give  you  wealth  of 
bloom  all  summer  that  will  surprise  and  gratify  you. 

The  Golden  Poppy. — I  had  never  cultivated  the 
golden  poppy  of  our  State — the  Eschscholtzia — in  my 
flower  garden,  being  content  with  seeing  its  gor- 
geousness  in  the  spring  alone,  until  I  attended  the 
World's  Fair.  As  many  of  my  hearers  know,  in  the 
poppy  room  at  the  California  building  were  kept  lit- 
tle souvenir  cards,  in  the  corners  of  which  were  small 
packages  of  the  seeds  of  this  flower.  When  I  first 
visited  this  room  and  heard  the  lady  in  charge  ex- 
patiate upon  the  beauties  of  this  flower,  I  did  not 
tell  her  it  came  from  my  native  State,  but  resolved 
to  plant  those  seeds  the  next  spring.  I  did  so,  and, 
although  born  and  raised  in  California,  I  had  no  idea 
how  much  cultivation  added  to  their  size  and  time  of 
blooming.  That  small  package  produced  flowers  of 
at  least  twenty  different  shades,  from  the  delicate 
cream-white  to  the  gorgeous  orange  of  our  Placer 
county  hillside  favorite.    And  then,  such  enormous 


flowers  !  When  my  friends  exclaimed  over  their 
beauty,  I  felt  that  poppy  room  had  been  the  means 
of  my  giving  an  object  lesson  in  flower  culture. 

Not  So  Hard. — Sometimes  when  we  pick  up  a  book 
on  flower  gardening  and  read  the  descriptions  of 
elaborate  grounds  and  flower  beds,  how  they  should 
be  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds  and  all  the  dead 
leaves  removed,  etc.,  we  grow  discouraged  and 
think  :  "  Well,  I  have  not  the  strength  or  time  for 
it."  But  when  we  take  our  walk  to  our  front  garden 
gate  and  find  these  same  lovely  flowers  growing  and 
thriving,  notwithstanding  the  few  weeds  and  less 
cultivation,  we  feel  more  encouraged;  for  the  weeds, 
like  our  little  faults,  will  creep  in  ;  but  we  can  keep 
them  from  crowding  out  all  that  is  good,  if  we  try. 
I  think  our  failures  often  arise  from  undertaking  too 
much.  I  think  it  is  "  awfully  tempting,"  as  the  girls 
say,  when  we  take  up  our  spring  or  fall  catalogue 
and  look  over  the  list  and  read  over  the  glowing  and 
flattering  accounts  of  some  new  favorite,  but  it  is 
better  to  make  and  stay  by  this  resolution  :  "  Thus 
far  and  no  farther."  I  have  been  there  and  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Flowers,  if  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, or  the  snares  of  those  "  wicked  deceivers," 
weeds,  will,  like  children,  not  always  give  us  that 
pleasure  and  return  that  care  and  attention  to  their 
wants  and  needs  will  surely  do. 

A  Hint  From  Japan. — The  Japanese  are  adepts  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.  I  have  read  that  no  home 
is  without  its  flower  garden.  Even  the  poor  peasant 
toiler  among  the  tea  fields  or  rice  swails  finds  time 
to  cultivate  the  flower  for  the  vase  that  is  ever  among 
the  household  belongings.  To  me  the  most  interest- 
ing spot  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  was  its  Japanese  tea 
garden.  Their  flowers,  stunted  trees,  little  houses 
and  little  women  reminded  me  of  American  children 
and  their  doll  houses.  Their  method  of  cramping  and 
contorting  trees,  plants  and  shrubs  produce  some 
novel  and  picturesque  effects.  We,  perhaps,  should 
have  to  look  at  them  from  a  Japanese  standpoint  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  them.  Their  treatment  of 
plants  in  a  measure  symbolizes  the  methods  formerly 
practiced  by  them  in  their  social  and  commercial  life. 
Their  national  flower,  the  chrysanthemum,  flourished 
as  early  as  the  year  386.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  glowing  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  it  in  poetry  and  music.  It  is  the  queen  of  their 
gardens — a  queen  who  reigns  supreme. 

As  I  am  a  chrysanthemum  crank,  I  have  recently 
read  with  great  interest  an  article  by  J.  Terry  Con- 
nor on  the  manner  of  cultivating  this  royal  gem,  and 
as  many  of  my  hearers  are  admirers  of  the  same 
queenly  beauty,  I  will  give  his  description  of  the 
method  employed  by  them  :  When  the  plant  is  first 
out  the  roots  are  cut  with  a  sharp  trowel  to  a  uni- 
form length  of  3  inches.  Every  few  days  the  gardener 
runs  his  trowel  around  the  plant,  and  presently  a 
dense  bunch  of  roots  is  formed.  The  plant  is  then 
taken  from  the  ground,  the  dirt  removed  from  its 
roots  and  they  are  then  compressed  into  a  ball.  On 
returning  the  plant  to  the  ground,  the  hole  is  filled 
with  the  richest  of  soil,  and  the  roots  then  shoot  out 
stronger  than  before.  At  the  proper  time  branches 
are  allowed  to  fork  out  from  the  main  stalk.  All 
buds  are  removed  except  those  desired  to  bloom. 
With  this  storing  up  of  the  vital  forces,  the  plant 
sends  forth  a  few  perfect  flowers.  Our  method  is 
similar,  but  few  of  us  want  to  spend  a  whole  year  in 
cultivating  one  flower  to  the  bush.  Oftentimes  our 
bushes  have  two  or  three  dozen  flowers,  and  I  am 
sure  will  compare  favorably  as  to  size  with  the 
Japs'.  Their  insatiable  appetite  for  water  and  rich 
food  must  be  gratified,  and  with  our  days  of  rich  sun- 
shine to  perfect  them,  the  garden  is  now  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for — as  long  as  they  last. 

For  the  Men. — I  have  been  urging  my  lady  friends 
to  cultivate  a  desire  to  care  for  flowers,  and  now  I 
want  to  say  just  a  word  to  my  gentlemen  friends. 
When  your  wife  asks  you  to  make  the  bed  for  flow- 
ers near  the  door  or  walk,  do  not  tell  her  you  prefer 
cabbages  or  turnips  planted  there,  but  "  go  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  if  need  be,  and  do  as  she  de- 
sires. Keep  at  it  till  you  like  it.  Likes,  as  well  as 
dislikes,  may  be  cultivated,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  unpleasant  one.  The  field 
is  full  of  possibilities,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  learn  to 
love  it  you  will  find  it  interesting,  refining,  and,  in  a 
manner,  educational. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Eastern  Poultry  Crop. 

California  poultry  prices  are  largely  influenced  by 
shipments  from  the  East,  and  our  readers  who  have 
poultry  to  market  may  like  to  know  the  state  of 
Eastern  supplies.  The  Sprague  Commission  Co.  of 
Chicago  have  issued  a  circular  on  this  subject,  from 
which  we  quote. 

Turkeys. — From  the  numerous  reports  received  we 
learn  that  the  crop  of  turkeys  for  the  year  1898  will 
not  vary  much  from  that  of  last  year— possibly,  5  to 
10  per  cent  larger,  or  about  65  to  70  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop.  The  increase  this  year,  if  any,  was  due  to 
the  high  prices  which  ruled  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  a  short  crop,  and  influenced  farmers  to  increase 


their  supply  of  turkeys.  But  the  wet  and  cold  spring 
had  a  tendency  to  kill  off  an  unusual  number  of  young 
turkeys.  Besides,  there  was  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  turkeys  carried  over  from  last  year, 
and  there  was  not  the  stock  on  hand  with  which  to 
build  up  a  new  crop  very  fast.  Hence,  the  crop  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
general  impression  is  that  good  paying  prices  to 
farmers  will  again  prevail.  One  thing  noticed  in  our 
replies  was  that  many  reports  indicated  a  later  crop 
— anywhere  from  two  to  four  weeks  late. 

Chickens. — The  crop  will  again  be  a  large  one — 
fully  as  large  as  1897,  possibly  10  per  cent  larger — 
and  as  the  crop  of  1897  was  10  per  cent  larger  than 
1896,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  crop  will  be 
above  an  average.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  crop 
was  reported  same  as  last  year  or  larger.  In  some 
instances  the  reports  note  a  smaller  crop  than  1897, 
but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  to  cut  any  figure 
in  the  general  crop.  In  some  sections  rats,  which 
have  again  been  abundant,  particularly  at  points 
where  corn  has  been  cribbed,  killed  off  a  good  many 
chickens.  The  wet  weather  and  cold  spring  also  had 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  crop  of  chickens.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  visited  some 
sections,  other  points  made  up  for  this  loss,  and  the 
crop  will  be  a  large  one,  and  chickens  will  be  plen- 
tiful. 


Testing  Preserved  Eggs. 

At  the  Birmingham,  Eng.,  show,  says  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  there  was  a  competition  for  the  best  dozen  of 
preserved  eggs.  The  eggs  had  to  be  sent  into  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  prior  to  Oct.  1st,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  examination  by  the  judges  they  had  to  be 
at  least  two  months  old,  and  it  was  objected  by  many 
that  the  time  was  too  short  and  ought  to  have  cov- 
ered six  months.  The  plan  of  testing  adopted  by  the 
judges  was  as  follows:  To  break  one  of  each  set  into 
a  clean  saucer,  then  to  bring  the  best  eight  together 
in  the  same  saucepan,  putting  them  into  cold  water 
and  removing  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  boiled,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  one  minute  and  a  half  before 
tasting.  Another  set,  from  each  selected  dozen, 
were  boiled  ten  minutes,  and  opened  when  cold. 
Those  preserved  in  lime  water  were  not  satisfactory, 
milk  of  lime  being  more  highly  recommended.  Oth- 
ers, that  had  been  coated  with  melted  drippings  or 
beeswax,  were  also  found  wanting,  the  whites  being 
thin  and  watery.  The  best  had  been  simply  packed 
in  common  salt.  These  had  not  lost  sensibly  by 
evaporation,  had  good,  consistent  albumen,  and 
tasted  best  when  boiled.  The  eggs  that  took  the 
second  prize  were  adjudged  nearly  as  good  as  the 
first. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Hog  Raising  on  Alfalfa. 


Californians  who  are  growing  hogs  on  alfalfa  will 
be  interested  to  know  how  the  same  thing  is  done  in 
Kansas.  Mr.  H.  P.  Gumaer,  superintendent  of  an 
extensive  ranch  property  in  Kearny  county,  Kansas, 
on  which  hogs  are  reared  in  large  numbers,  writes 
his  experience  and  observations  as  to  alfalfa  for 
swine  food,  to  Secretary  Coburn  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  follows:  We  began  raising  hogs 
in  the  fall  of  1893,  since  which  time  we  have  had  on 
hand  500  to  1000  head.  They  have  always  been 
raised  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  alfalfa  hay  in  winter, 
together  with  sorghum — this  ration  supplemented 
with  a  little  corn  or  other  grain.  We  breed  our 
sows  to  have  pigs  in  February,  March  and  the  first 
half  of  April,  so  far  as  we  can;  then  when  the  alfalfa 
is  high  enough  for  pasture  the  pigs  will  do  to  turn 
out.  Pigs  of  this  age  are  much  sought  after  by 
eastern  Kansas  feeders  in  the  fall,  when  from  four  to 
eight  months  old. 

Alfalfa  Pasture. — To  get  the  best  results  from 
alfalfa  pasture  here  in  the  Arkansas  valley,  it  should 
be  irrigated  often,  to  keep  it  green  and  fresh,  as  the 
hogs  like  it  much  better  and  grow  faster  if  the  pas- 
ture is  fresh  all  the  time.  When  the  irrigating  is 
being  done  the  hogs  should  not  be  allowed  on  the 
alfalfa,  as  the  water  softens  the  ground,  the  hogs 
work  up  the  mud  and  get  it  mixed  with  the  green 
growth,  causing  much  damage  to  the  pasture.  We 
should  have  two  or  three  pastures,  so  that  while  one 
is  being  watered  the  hogs  can  be  removed  to  an- 
other. I  have  heard  much  said  about  raising  good 
hogs  on  alfalfa  alone,  with  no  grain,  but  I  have  seen 
no  good  hogs  so  raised;  I  have  known  of  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  but 
it  alwas  resulted  in  failure.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  person  who  raises  hogs  believes  the  best 
are  the  cheapest,  and  I  would  say  do  not  raise 
scrubs,  but  get  the  best  sire  you  can  find;  have  him 
a  full-blooded  Poland  China  or  Berkshire — whatever 
he  is,  have  him  the  best  of  his  kind,  and  the  sows  as 
good  as  possible.  The  better  kinds  grow  as  well  in 
Kansas  as  anywhere  on  earth,  and  the  scrub  is  as 
much  of  a  scrub  in  Kansas  as  anywhere. 

Grain  and  Alfalfa. — The  quantity  of  grain  to  be 
fed  to  hogs  can  be  best  suggested  by  giving  our  ex- 
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perience.  We  are  now — August  1 — feeding  to  100 
sows  that  are  suckling  pigs  about  two  bushels  of 
soaked  shelled  corn  daily,  and  to  500  head  of  spring 
pigs  ten  bushels  of  the  same  each  day.  We  feed 
twice  a  day — morning  and  evening.  To  fattening 
hogs  we  give  it  in  troughs,  and  for  the  stockers  it  is 
scattered  thinly  on  the  ground,  so  that  each  pig  will 
stand  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  share. 

Alfalfa  Hog. — We  have  wintered  our  hogs  with  as 
little  corn  as  we  use  in  summer,  feeding  our  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
soft  and  retains  nearly  all  the  sap,  as  it  is  put  up  in 
the  fall  when  the  weather  is  cool.  The  cool  weather 
also  admits  of  stacking  it  much  greener  than  could 
be  done  in  hot  weather,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  heat. 
In  order  to  have  the  hay  most  valuable  for  hogs  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  put  up  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. With  first-class  hay  less  grain  is  needed. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  first,  second  or  third 
crops  could  be  put  up  for  hog  hay  by  cutting  when 
the  plant  is  very  young,  just  before  it  blooms,  but 
for  the  reason  above  stated  I  think  the  third  crop 
preferable.  In  putting  up  alfalfa  for  any  purpose  it 
should  be  raked  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  cut, 
and  allowed  to  cure  in  cocks,  as  all  the  leaves  are  re- 
tained in  this  way,  while  if  allowed  to  dry  before 
raking  and  shocking  the  leaves  drop  off,  and  we 
have  only  the  stem,  which  is  of  little  value,  for  hog 
feed  especially.  Hogs  should  have  all  they  will  eat, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  so  much  that  it  will 
be  wasted. 

Alfalfa  and  Sorghum. — We  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  feeding  sorghum,  and  I  think  it  possible  to 
winter  stock  hogs  on  third-cutting  alfalfa  hay  and 
good  sorghum.  To  raise  sorghum  to  make  the  best 
hog  feed,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  largest  pos- 
sible percentage  of  sugar  in  the  plant.  By  planting 
as  late  as  June  1,  the  same  benefit  may  be  obtained 
in  curing  as  in  the  third  crop  of  alfalfa  hay,  cool 
weather  and  other  favorable  conditions  attendant  in 
that  season  of  the  year — about  September  15  to 
October  1,  with  us.  In  raising  hogs,  we  are  in- 
formed by  many  Eastern  men  that  the  one  great 
question  is  that  of  health.  I  am  somewhat  informed 
on  the  good  health  of  hogs,  but  very  little  on  bad 
health  or  unhealthy  conditions.  We  now  have  1000 
hogs  on  band.  During  the  year  from  May  1,  1897,  to 
May  1,  1898,  we  have  not  lost  one  grown  hog  or 
shote  two  months  old  or  over.  We  feed  no  drugs  of 
any  kind,  but  simply  provide  clean  water,  plenty  of 
alfalfa  pasture,  a  little  corn,  and  allow  no  strange 
hog  on  the  ranch.  The  alfalfa  hay  and  sorghum  take 
the  place  of  the  alfalfa  pasture  in  winter. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Loss  of  Calves  by  Dairy  Cows. 

The  premature  birth  of  calves  is  a  most  serious 
matter  in  which  California  suffers  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  few  dairymen 
understand.  We  have  previously  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Rural,  but  new  readers  may  still  be 
somewhat  in  the  dark  concerning  it.  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  most  suc- 
cinct account  we  have  ever  seen  was  recently  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Central  Veterinary  As- 
sociation by  E.  C.  Winter,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Limerick. 
We  shall  draw  from  this  and  advise  readers  to  make 
note  of  it  in  case  the  trouble  should  arise  in  their 
herds. 

Occurrence. — The  amount  of  money  lost  annually 
to  dairy  farmers  and  stock  raisers  by  the  abortion 
of  their  cows  is  almost  incalculable;  the  former  in 
most  cases  losing  the  season's  milk  from  the  affected 
cow,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  at  least,  as  aborted 
cows  never  milk  so  well  as  if  they  calved  normally, 
and  the  latter  losing  the  calves  for  that  season,  and 
often  the  next  one  as  well,  and  also  the  services  of 
any  bull  or  bulls  who  may  have  served  an  affected 
cow,  it  being  well  known  that  the  bull  is  often  a 
fruitful  cause  of  spreading  the  contagion  from  cow 
to  cow  and  herd  to  herd.  Abortion  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  gestation,  but  it  is  most  common  at 
what  is  known  as  half  time.  In  cattle  it  generally 
takes  place  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  but  may 
occur  at  any  time  between  the  third  and  seventh 
month,  after  which  time  it  rarely  or  never  occurs. 

Two  Forms. — Abortion  is  now  recognized  in  two 
distinct  forms:  the  sporadic  and  the  epizootic  or 
contagious  form.  The  sporadic  form  is  seen  in  iso- 
lated cases  and  is  generally  due  to  some  accident, 
whether  physical  or  dietetic,  or  to  constitutional 
disease  in  the  mother.  The  epizootic  form  is  now 
well  known  to  be  contagious,  and  due  to  a  specific 
germ.  Galtier  in  1890  claimed  to  have  proved  the 
contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  and  says  it  exists 
primarily  in  the  mother  and  secondly  in  the  foetus. 
The  old-fashioned  theory  that  existed,  and  still  exists 
in  a  good  many  parts  of  this  country,  that  abortion 
might  be  brought  about  by  sympathy  between  preg- 
nant cattle  is  now  exploded,  and  the  cause  of  its 
spread  traced  to  the  true  cause;  i.  e. ,  contagion. 

Causes  of  Sporadic  Cases. — Direct  violence,  such 
as  kicks  from  brutal  attendants  or  from  horses,  be- 


ing horned  by  other  cattle,  or  crushed  in  narrow 
doorways,  or  slipping  upon  smooth  floors  or  ice,  are 
common  factors  in  the  production  of  sporadic  cases 
of  this  disease.  Fright  and  excitement  have  from 
time  to  time  caused  both  mares,  cows  and  ewes  to 
abort.  Any  disease,  such  as  tubercle,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  and 
laminitis,  pneumonia,  lymphangitis,  and  allied  dis- 
eases in  mares,  may  so  affect  the  constitution  of  the 
mother  as  to  produce  abortion.  Colic  in  in-foal  mares 
is  nearly  always  followed  by  abortion. 

Contagious  Occurrence. — Having  given  some  of  the 
causes  of  sporadic  abortion,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  epizootic  forms,  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  word — contagion.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  produce  abortion  artificially  by 
dietetic  errors,  or  the  administration  of  drugs,  no 
such  difficulty  exists  in  producing  the  disease  by 
direct  contact  of  an  affected  cow  with  a  pregnant 
one,  or  even  by  indirect  transmission  through  a  bull 
that  has  previously  served  an  affected  cow;  and  an 
affected  cow  should  not,  for  this  reason,  be  put  to 
the  bull  for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  months 
after  abortion,  or  until  all  discharge  from  the  vagina 
has  disappeared  and  the  genital  organs  have  resumed 
their  normal  healthy  tone.  Should  this  precaution 
not  be  adopted,  every  cow  subsequently  served  that 
season  by  the  bull  is  liable  to  abort,  and  in  turn  af- 
fect every  member  of  the  herd  she  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with.  The  introduction  of  a  cow  from 
an  affected  herd,  whether  the  cow  in  question  has 
herself  aborted  or  not,  is  always  fraught  with  dan- 
ger; and  in  cases  where  no  fresh  cows  have  been 
brought  in,  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  might  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  in  a  bull  or  bulls  that  have  served 
the  cattle  the  previous  season.  Cows  heavy  in  calf 
do  not  readily  abort,  even  when  placed  in  contact 
with  affected  cows,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  do  so 
the  following  season.  Cows  having  aborted  one  sea- 
son and  being  served  again  generally  carry  their 
calves  for  a  longer  period  next  season  and  finally  be- 
come immune — that  is  if  they  do  not  become  sterile, 
as  unfortunately  60  to  60  per  cent  of  them  do;  but 
should  a  cow  prove  in  calf  for  a  second  or  third  sea- 
son she  will  resist  the  action  of  the  virus  for  the 
future.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  dairy 
cattle  the  cows  would  not  be  worth  retaining  for  a 
season  or  two  on  this  chance,  but  in  the  case  of 
pedigree  cattle  of  great  value,  the  fact  might  be 
worth  remembering.  Cases  of  abortion  have  been 
known  to  follow  the  introduction  to  a  stock  yard  of 
a  calf  only  fourteen  days  premature,  and  even  the 
introduction  of  the  skin  of  an  aborted  foetus. 

Communication  of  Contagion. — In  the  case  of  con- 
tagious abortion  the  virus  enters  through  the  vagina 
and  propagates  between  the  foetal  membranes  and 
the1  uterus,  and  where  the  contagium  has  once 
entered,  treatment  is  useless  as  far  as  that  partic- 
ular host  is  concerned.  The  bacteria  are  conveyed 
through  the  membranes  to  the  foetus  and  their 
products,  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  membranes  set  up  irritation  and  sever  the  con- 
nection between  the  foetal  membranes  and  the 
uterus,  and  so  favor  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 
Experimentally  the  disease  has  been  produced  by 
placing  a  little  of  the  discharge  from  an  affected 
cow  within  the  vulva  of  the  healthy  one,  and  even 
by  rubbing  the  foetal  membranes  or  the  skin  of  the 
foetus  about  the  vulva  or  buttocks  of  healthy  cows. 
In  these  cases  abortion  follows  sometimes  as  early 
as  fourteen  days  after.  MacFadyean  and  Woodhead 
have  produced  abortion  in  this  way  in  ewes,  and 
have  proved  that  the  virus  of  one  species  is  quite 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  other  species. 

Influence  of  Unsanitary  Surroundings.  —  The  un- 
sanitary conditions  under  which  cows  are  kept  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of  this  disease. 
The  cows  themselves  are  never,  as  a  rule,  cleaned, 
and  the  drainage  from  one  end  of  the  byre  generally 
runs  down  along  all  the  stalls  to  the  other  end,  often 
remaining  in  pools  of  filth  behind  the  cows,  who  get 
their  buttocks  and  tails  soaking  with  it  and  so  bring 
it  into  direct  contact  with  their  vulvas,  and  things 
are  in  this  way  made  very  easy  for  the  entrance  of 
the  germ,  who  on  his  part  is  not  slow  to  do  the  rest. 
In  this  way  one  cow  in  a  byre  may  affect  the  rest  of 
the  inmates.  The  contamination  of  the  litter  and 
stalls,  as  well  as  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  atten- 
dants, are  also  fruitful  sources  of  the  spreading  of 
the  contagion,  and,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a 
bull  that  has  served  an  affected  cow  may  spread  the 
disease  through  a  whole  district.  A  cow  coming 
from  an  affected  herd,  or  having  been  in  contact 
with  an  affected  animal,  may  spread  the  disease 
although  she  may  not  herself  have  been  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  abortion  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  approaching  parturition, 
but  the  indications,  as  a  rule,  only  show  a  few  days 
or  weeks  before  delivery,  instead  of,  as  in  normal 
parturition,  coming  on  gradually  for  a  compara- 
tively long  period.  In  cattle  about  to  abort  there 
is  never  the  same  relaxation  of  the  parts  about  hips 
and  vulva,  nor  does  the  udder  become  as  full  or  hot 
as  in  normal  parturition.  The  foetus  is,  as  a  rule, 
expelled  quickly  and  the  membranes  are  usually  re- 
tained, often  for  a  considerable  number  of  days.  The 
discharges  from  the  vagina  are  acrid  and  foul  smell- 
ing; the  foetus  is  nearly  always  born  dead,  and 


often  assumes  a  parboiled  or  macerated  appearance, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  decomposed  uterine  fluids. 
Cows  that  abort  lose  their  condition  and  do  not 
seem  to  recover  their  normal  state  of  health  for  a 
long  time. 

Prevention. — No  treatment  of  this  affection  can 
avail  once  the  germs  have  entered  the  uterus  of  a 
cow,  and  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease  in  the  remainder  of  the  herd; 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  disinfection  and  the  free 
use  of  antiseptics,  as  well  as  bestowing  attention  on 
the  general  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  herd.  All 
foetuses  and  foe»tal  membranes,  as  well  as  soiled 
litter,  should  be  burned;  cows  that  have  aborted,  or 
appear  likely  to  abort,  should  be  at  once  isolated; 
and  in  connection  with  this  matter  I  may  add  that 
any  cow  purchased  should,  if  the  slightest  suspicion 
exists,  be  also  isolated,  say  for  a  couple  of  months. 
No  attendant  that  touches  an  aborted  cow  should  be 
allowed  to  have  any  recourse  to  the  others,  if  at  all 
possible,  and  if  this  is  not  practicable,  the  hands  and 
boots  of  suchattendant  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  disinfected  after  each  visit  to  the  affected  cow. 
The  placental  membranes  are,  as  a  rule,  retained 
after  abortion,  and  should  at  once  be  removed  and 
burned.  This  removal  of  the  membranes  is  not  by 
any  means  one  of  the  sweets  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession, and  apart  from  the  offensive  smell,  which 
sometimes  will  cling  to  the  hands  for  days  at  a  time, 
the  practitioner  runs  a  serious  risk  of  getting  blood 
poisoning,  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised 
in  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  hands  and  arms. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Hints  About  Feeding  Pumpkins. 

Pumpkins  or  squashes,  as  they  are  indiscriminately 
called  in  this  State,  are  largely  grown  for  cow  feed, 
but  are  often  fed  not  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 
direction  of  better  work  in  this  line  some  sugges- 
tions by  L.  N.  Bonham,  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  are 
pertinent  : 

How  to  Feed. — As  to  their  feeding  value  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  think  any  trouble  that  is 
charged  up  to  pumpkins  comes  rather  from  reckless- 
ness in  feeding.  Their  value,  like  that  of  turnips 
and  mangel-wurzels,  is  not  as  a  main  feed  but  as  an 
adjunct  with  dry  feed.  So  long  as  cattle  and  hogs 
have  all  the  grass  they  will  eat  they  do  not  need 
additional  succulent  feed,  as  they  will  after  they  can- 
not have  grass.  It  is  then  the  pumpkin  will  pay 
most  as  a  partial  feed  and  corrective.  It  is  as  un- 
necessary to  cook  them  as  to  cook  dry  feed.  Nothing 
is  added  to  their  feeding  value  thereby  nor  is  their 
palatability  increased.  We  would  as  soon  think  of 
cooking  turnips,  beets  or  grass  as  pumpkins  for  cows 
or  hogs.  Cows  fed  pumpkins  with  their  mill-feed, 
fodder  or  clover  hay  will  make  as  much  butter  and  of 
richer  color  than  on  June  grass.  Hogs  on  full  or 
partial  feed  of  corn  and  mill-feed  will  relish  pump- 
kins once  a  day  and  digest  the  grain  better  and 
make  better  growth  than  without  the  pumpkins. 
We  have  seen  them  dumped  by  the  wagon  load  in 
the  clover  field  and  muddy  feed-lot  to  a  few  hogs 
with  no  other  feed.  This  is  a  waste  of  valuable  feed. 
That  stock  will  get  out  of  condition  on  pumpkins 
alone  is  not  more  true  than  that  they  will  on  corn 
alone.  With  every  change  of  feed  there  is  need  of 
some  care,  and  if  fed  with  judgment,  dry  feed  and 
succulent  feeds  can  be  combined  so  that  the  com- 
bination is  far  more  healthful  and  profitable  than 
either  fed  alone. 

Seeds  Not  Injurious. — There  is  an  impression  abroad 
that  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  should  be  removed  and 
not  fed  to  cattle  or  hogs.  This  is  not  well  founded. 
Our  own  experience,  backed  by  an  experiment  made 
by  the  Oxford  Farmers'  Club  some  years  ago,  and 
by  the  experience  of  many  careful  and  observing 
feeders,  shows  that  instead  of  the  seeds  and  inside 
of  the  pumpkin  being  injurious  they  are  about  six  to 
one  richer  in  protein  than  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
pumpkin,  and  help  to  improve  the  feeding  value  of 
the  whole.  My  neighbor,  W.  F.  Brown,  had  a  cow 
eat  a  half  bushel  of  pumpkin  seeds  at  one  stolen  feed. 
He  reports  that  the  only  effect  visible  was  a  decided 
increase  in  the  flow  of  milk  for  the  next  two  milk- 
ings.  One  of  our  club  fed  two  cows  mill-feed  and 
pumpkins  two  months,  giving  one  cow  all  the  seeds 
and  insides  and  none  of  these  to  the  other  cow.  The 
cow  that  got  all  the  seeds  increased  in  milk  and 
flesh  more  than  the  cow  that  got  no  seeds  with  her 
pumpkins.  It  is  true  that  the  dispensatory  ranks 
pumpkin  seed  as  a  mild  vermifuge.  This  principle  in 
the  seed  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  pumpkins 
are  so  good  a  corrective  and  feed  when  fed  in  moder- 
ation. 

An  Experiment.— In  "  Bulletin  No.  54"  of  the  Ore- 
gon Experiment  Station  we  notice  an  experiment  in 
feeding  pumpkins  to  pigs.  The  pigs  ranged  from 
140  to  200  lbs.  weight.  The  pumpkins  were  cooked 
with  shorts  and  salted.  The  test  began  Oct.  30, 1897, 
and  continued  fifty-six  days,  or  four  periods  of  four- 
teen days  each.  For  the  first  fourteen  days  it  re- 
quired 15.45  lbs.  pumpkin  and  2.12  lbs.  shorts  to 
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make  a  pound  of  gain.  For  the  second  fourteen 
days  14  95  lbs.  pumpkins  and  1.3  lbs.  shorts.  For 
the  third  fourteen  days  14.39  lbs.  pumpkins  and  1.79 
lbs.  shorts.  For  the  fourth  fourteen  days  14  46  lbs. 
pumpkins  and  2  54  pounds  shorts.  Counting  pump- 
kins worth  $2.50  a  ton  and  shorts  at  $12  the  cost  of 
each  pound  of  gain  was  2.9  cents.  The  average 
daily  gain  during  the  whole  period  was  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds.  We  believe  a  greater  gain 
could  have  been  made  at  less  cost  by  feeding  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  pumpkins  without  cooking  and 
more  mill-feed. 

Pumpkins  and  Corn. — The  farmer  who  has  pump- 
kins and  corn  does  not  need  to  cook  either  to  make  a 
greater  gain  at  less  cost  than  was  made  by  the  Ore- 
gon station.  It  should  be  understood  the  aim  of  the 
station  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  pumpkin  and 
reduce  the  shorts  as  the  test  advanced,  but  the  pigs 
knew  when  they  had  enough  cooked  pumpkin  and 
were  allowed  an  increase  of  shorts.  The  quality  of 
the  bacon  made  is  reported  very  superior.  This  lat- 
ter point  is  important.  Pumpkins  and  corn  are  two 
of  our  cheapest  feeds  for  making  pork  and  possibly 
butter  of  high  quality. 


THE  APIARY. 


Best  Size  of  Hive  for  California 

Mr.  J.  P.  Mclntyre  of  Sespe,  Ventura  county,  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  observant  of  Califor- 
nia apiarists,  and  his  conclusions  about  hives  will  be 
interesting  to  many  readers.  He  recently  gave  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  the  Busy  Bee. 

Advantage  of  Large  Hives. — For  several  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  the  best  size  of  hive  for 
extracted  honey  in  the  Sespe  apiary,  with  a  very 
strong  desire  to  prevent  swarming,  or  any  further 
increase  of  stock.  My  experiments  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Dadant's  hive  and  system  would  be  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  but  my  apiary  contains  over 
11,000  Langstroth  combs,  and  to  change  these  to 
the  two  sizes  in  the  Dadant  hive  is  out  of 
the  question.  Large  combs  and  plenty  of  them 
in  the  brood  chamber,  with  prolific  queens  to 
match,  give  the  largest  number  of  bees  per 
colony,  and,  with  plenty  of  super  room,  the 
larger  the  colony,  the  more  honey  we  get  per  hive  ; 
it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  get  all  the  honey 
from  a  location  with  200  colonies,  "than  it  would  be  to 
get  it  all  with  the  same  number  of  bees  in  300  col- 
onies. The  300  smaller  hives  would  require  more 
labor  per  hive  to  care  for  them  than  the  200  large 
hives.  They  require  more  care  to  prevent  starving, 
more  labor  and  annoyance  to  hive  swarms,  the  first 
cost  of  the  hives  would  be  greater,  and  the  expense 
of  feeding  them  through  a  dry  year  in  California 
would  be  greater. 

Improved  Langstroth. — Four  years  ago  I  deepened 
a  few  ten-frame  Langstroth  brood-chambers,  making 
the  frames  12  inches  deep,  and  used  a  regular  Lang- 
stroth super  above  to  extract  from,  with  a  queen- 
excluder  between.  These  hives  produced  fine  large 
colonies,  and  I  would  be  satisfied  with  them  if  they 
would  not  swarm,  but  they  do  swarm  with  me  as 
badly  as  the  regular  ten-frame  hive,  and  when  this 
happens  they  are  not  desirable,  because  the  brood- 
chambers  are  too  large  for  a  divided  colony,  or  to 
hive  a  swarm  in  without  contracting  with  the  divis- 
ion boards. 

My  apiary  also  contains  sixty-two  regular  twelve- 
frame  Langstroth  hives,  which  are  open  to  the  same 
objection;  they  are  too  small  to  prevent  a  swarming, 
and  too  large  to  hive  swarms  in,  and  altogether  do 
not  average  as  much  surplus  honey  per  hive  as  the 
ten-comb  hives.  Dadant  prevents  swarming  by  tier- 
ing up  those  shallow  extracting  supers,  and  always 
putting  the  empty  combs  next  to  the  brood-chamber 
without  a  queen-excluder  between,  and,  if  swarming 
is  prevented,  his  brood-chamber  is  all  right  for  size. 

I  have  been  through  the  shallow-frame  fad  for 
comb  honey,  and  am  satisfied  that  any  frame  smaller 
than  an  eight-comb  Langstroth  is  unprofitable  in 
this  locality,  and  for  extracted  honey  I  am  satisfied 
that  any  hive  smaller  than  a  ten-frame  Langstroth 
is  unprofitable. 

Three-Story  Hives. — The  upper  limits  of  size  are  not 
so  well  defined,  as  they  depend  entirely  on  the  pro- 
lificness  of  our  queens,  the  length  of  time  our  bees 
have  to  breed  up  in  the  spring  before  the  honey  flow 
commences,  and  our  success  in  preventing  swarms. 
One  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Keene,  keeps  his  bees  in 
eight-comb  Langstroth  hives  four  stories  high,  with- 
out any  queen-excluders  or  any  one  to  watch  for 
swarms,  and  his  average  yield  per  colony  is  just 
about  the  same  as  his  neighbors,  who  put  in  their 
time  during  the  swarming  season  watching  for 
swarms  and  hiving  them.  If  next  season  is  a  good 
one,  I  want  to  try  a  large  number  of  ten  and  twelve- 
comb  Langstroth  hives  three  stories  high.  Will 
start  with  single-brood  chambers  in  the  spring,  and, 
when  these  are  nearly  full  of  brood,  will  raise  them 
up  and  put  another  brood-chamber  full  of  empty 
store  combs  above  them;  and,  if  they  do  not  swarm 
and  their  average  of  surplus  honey  is  as  high  as  the 
balance  of  the  apiary,  will  put  another  brood-cham- 
ber under  every  hive. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


New  Teeth  Will  Come. 

To  the  Editor:— My  Jersey  calf,  Ave  weeks  old,  well  bred  and 
highly  prized,  while  playing  in  the  corral  was  frightened  by  a  dog 
and  ran  against  the  fence,  knocking  out  two  teeth.  The  teeth  came 
out  entire  by  cutting  away  a  Utile  gristle  with  the  scissors  Now, 
I  would  like  to  know  if  nature  will  replace  these  teeth.  There  is 
one  tooth  at  one  side  of  the  missing  ones  and  four  at  the  other  side. 
If  new  teeth  will  come,  how  long  will  it  probably  be  before  they 
appear?— D.  J.  Brown,  Last  Camp  Ranch,  Napa. 

The  teeth  knocked  out  are  the  temporary  or  milk 
teeth,  and  the  permanent  or  adult  teeth  will  replace 
them  in  a  couple  of  years. 


Cure  for  Curb. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  horse  getting  lame  whenever  I  drive 
here  for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  One  of  my  neighbors  says  It  is  "curb," 
and  that  curb  cannot  be  cured.  Is  that  so,  and  what  Is  curb  really? 
If  there  is  any  cure  for  it,  you  will  oblige  me  by  mentioning  it.— F. 
Hkinmus,  Toluca,  Los  Angeles  County. 

A  curb  is  easily  cured.  Put  on  a  high-heeled  shoe, 
but  no  toe  ;  apply  soaking  cold-water  bandages  for 
one  week,  after  which  apply  the  following  blister  : 
Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ;  bin-iodide  of  mercury,  one 
part.  Clip  the  hair  and  rub  the  blister  well  into  the 
skin.  Tilt  the  head  up  so  he  won't  bite  it,  and  four 
days  later  wash  off  the  blister  and  grease  the  leg 
with  lard  or  vaseline.  Feed  hay  while  at  rest,  but 
no  grain  or  bran.  A  month  later  the  horse  should 
be  at  work  completely  cured. 


Treatment  for  Quarter  Crack. 

To  the  Editor:— I  should  like  to  enquire  through  your  Veterinary 
Department  if  any  of  your  readers  cou.d  tell  me  how  to  treat  a  horse 
that  has  a  long  crack  in  bis  fore  hoof.  He  was  slightly  lame  for 
two  days,  then  it  began  to  bleed.  I  am  afraid  to  use  him  although 
he  is  not  lame,  for  fear  of  permanently  disabling  him  —Geo.  Grim- 
wood,  Berkeley. 

Cut  a  V  in  the  hoof,  allow  the  pus  to  escape,  poul- 
tice and  soak  for  a  couple  of  days.  Add  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  to  the  warm  water  when  soaking,  also  to 
the  flaxseed  poultice.  When  the  soreness  is  re- 
moved put  on  a  bar  shoe  leather,  tar  and  okum. 
Relieve  the  bearing  under  the  crack  and,  if  possible, 
draw  the  crack  together  with  a  horse  nail.  To  make 
the  crack  grow  down  quickly  it  would  be  advisable 
to  burn  across  the  top  of  the  crack  and  blister. 


The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  this  treat- 
ment: A  is  the  hoof :  B  the  crack  :  Cthe  V-shaped 
cut  and  D  the  burns  made  with  a  short  knife-like 
iron  to  stop  the  continuity  of  the  crack.  E  is  the 
place  to  apply  the  blister.  The  cut  to  relieve  the 
crack  from  pressure  and  the  nail  to  close  the  crack 
are  also  shown.  E.  J.  Cheely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


A  Suggestion  to  Machine  Driers. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  quotations  of  prices  for 
evaporated  apples  in  the  Eastern  markets  specify 
"wire  dried"  and  "wood  dried."  This  means,  I 
suppose,  that  fruits  dried  on  wire  trays  are  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  unwholesome,  because  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sulphur  on  the  zinc  or  lead  that  covers  the 
wire. 

I  want  to  know  whether  there  would  be  any  injury 
to  the  fruit  if  dried  on  the  wire  trays  without  sul- 
phuring? If  the  fruit  should  be  evaporated  on  this 
metal,  without  sulphur,  would  it  pass  the  inspection 
of  the  German  officials?  If  it  would,  then  there  may 
here  be  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  sul- 
phuring fruit  or  not. 

Unsulphured  fruit,  dried  in  the  sun,  is  very  unat- 
tractive in  appearance,  dries  much  more  slowly,  is 
visited  by  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  all  bruised  spots 
are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  decayed.  I  believe,  from 
some  experiments  of  mine,  that  if  fruit — peaches, 
for  instance — are  carefully  picked  while  firm  and 
placed  in  the  dry,  hot  air  of  an  evaporator  just  as  | 
soon  as  possible  after  cutting,  and  evaporated  with- 
out steaming  or  sweating,  it  will  look  almost  as 
bright  as  the  average  sulphured  fruit,  dried  in  the 
sun.  Every  bruised  spot  is  liable  to  turn  black  if 
the  temperature  be  too  high  or  the  drying  too  slow. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  fruit  acids 
upon  the  metal  would  be  so  slight  that  there  would 
be  no  perceptible  trace  of  the  metal  on  the  fruit. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  to  all  those  having  fruit 


evaporators.  Let  us  experiment  in  this  direction 
next  year  and  offer  to  the  market  a  clean,  whole- 
some, appetizing  product,  that  ought  to  become  very 
popular  in  time.  L.  W.  Parsons. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  county. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  County  Commissioners'  Meetings. 


The  State  Association  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  will  meet  at  Fresno,  at  Hughes' 
Hotel,  on  Monday,  November  28,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  continue  during  the  week.  Questions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  fruit  industry  will  be 
discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
of  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  in  the 
State  will  be  present. 

Every  fruit  growing  district  in  California  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  destruction  of  insect  pests,  partic- 
ularly the  codlin  moth.  The  Eastern  States  are 
alarmed  over  the  spread  of  the  pernicious  scale  at 
the  East,  and  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  infested  fruit.  During  the  past  season 
the  authorities  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Pacific 
coast  have  destroyed  shipments  of  fruit  infested 
with  pests,  and  under  the  laws  of  our  State  it  is  un- 
lawful to  ship  infested  fruit  to  market.  Unless 
prompt  and  effective  measures  are  adopted  a  large 
percentage  of  our  fruit  crop  will  remain  unmar- 
keted next  season  from  the  depredations  of  pests. 

Growers  in  fruit  districts  expect  the  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  work  of  pest  extermination,  and  as  the 
local  commissioners  receive  ample  compensation 
from  their  respective  counties  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  County  Commissioner  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Alexander  Craw,  Quarantine  Officer,  B.  M.  Lelong, 
Secretary,  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  will  attend  and  address  the  meetings. 
All  County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  local  in- 
spectors, fruit  growers,  nurserymen  and  others  in- 
terested are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  In 
the  proceedinge.         H.  P.  Stabler,  Secretary. 

Peach  Borer  and  Peach  Moth. 


Mr.  Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  has  the  following  pertiuent 
paragraphs  in  his  report  to  the  supervisors: 

Crown  Borers  and  Bisulphide. — Much  of  my  time 
during  the  month  was  taken  up  investigating  this 
pest,  and  I  find  that  a  great  number  of  growers  will 
try  the  carbon-bisulphide  this  year.  There  is  no 
question  but  some  damage  was  done  last  season,  but 
upon  investigation  I  find  that  either  overdoses  were 
the  cause  or  the  liquid  was  put  on  the  tender  bark 
of  the  trees.  The  percentage  of  borers  killed  with- 
out any  damage  to  the  trees  reached  95  per  cent, 
and  if  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  earth  from  around 
the  trees  after  the  fumes  have  done  their  work, 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  damage.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  apply  the  carbon  when  a  rain  is  threat- 
ening. 

The  Peach  Moth. — Another  pest  which  brings  much 
inquiry  is  the  peach  moth.  The  best  winter  remedy 
to  use  is  the  kerosene  emulsion,  which  is  made  in  the 
following  manner:  Dissolve  half  a  pound  washing 
soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  When  dissolved 
pour  while  boiling  into  two  gallons  of  coal  oil  and 
churn  violently  for  five  minutes.  Take  one  part  of 
this  emulsion  to  six  parts  of  warm  water  and  spray 
the  trees. 

Fertilizers.  —  Many  growers  are  taking  a  great 
interest  in  the  results  obtained  by  fertilizers.  Ex- 
periments carried  on  during  the  past  two  years 
show  that  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  the  tree  have  in- 
vigorated the  trees,  making  good  growth  and  pro- 
ducing large  fruit. 

Brown  Apricot  Scale. 


The  brown  apricot  scale  is  spreading  in  some  parts 
of  Kings  county  and  the  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers recommend  that  all  apricot  growers  commence 
now  and  spray  every  apricot  tree,  using  one  pound 
of  concentrated  lye  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Con- 
tinue to  spray  until  the  10th  or  15th  of  December, 
and  by  so  doing  it  will  kill  the  mite  and  young  scale. 
Hanford.  Jas  H.  Hill,  Secretary. 


Another  Squirrel  Fence. 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  R.  C.  Kirk  wood's  in- 
quiry of  how  to  build  a  squirrel-proof  fence,  allow  me 
to  suggest  one  that  I  think  he  will  find  both  rabbit 
and  squirrel  proof :  Take  small  mesh  wire  netting, 
6  feet  wide  ;  sink  it  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  1 
foot;  then  hang  it  up  4  feet,  as  you  would  in  ordinary 
fencing  ;  the  last  foot  of  the  netting  bend  outwards 
and  down  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  from  the  post,  se- 
cured by  strips  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  posts,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  supports  to  the  strips  are  nailed 
on  the  inside,  so  that  the  squirrel  will  have  nothing 
to  climb  over  on.  W.  H.  Rivett. 

Clements,  San  Joaquin  county. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Alvarado  Sugar  Mill  Closed.  —Dispatch, 
Nov.  16:  The  Alameda  Sugar  Works  at  Al- 
varado  will  close  on  Saturday  after  a  short 
but  successful  run.  The  company  had  about 
6000  acres  of  beets  contracted,  but  owing  to 
the  drouth  much  did  not  yield  a  ton  of  beets. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  acreage 
would  have  yieided  80,000,  but  only  36,000  tons 
were  secured,  and  consequently  the  output  of 
sugar  has  been  small. 

Poultry  and  Bench  Show. — Dispatch,  Nov. 
19:  The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Oak- 
land Poultry  Association  will  open  at  Exposi- 
tion Hall,  Oakland,  Wednesday,  Dec.  7.  The 
premium  lists  can  be  had  by  applying  to  P.  A. 
Rowsell,  secretary,  P.  O.  box  190,  Oakland,  or 
to  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  superintendent,  401 
Twelfth  street.  Entries  close  on  Dec.  1.  The 
premium  list  contains  134  prizes,  including 
the  C.  D.  Pierce  silver  cup  for  the  best  ten 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the  Thomas  Erkisme 
cup  for  the  best  display  of  Minorcas;  also  two 
valuable  incubators,  the  Stockton  and  the 
Jubilee.  In  connection  will  be  held  a  bench 
show  under  the  management  of  the  California 
Collie  Club.  The  judges  for  the  Poultry 
Association  will  be  Henry  Berrar  of  San 
Jose  and  Ben  Woodhull  of  Stockton,  and  the 
judge  of  the  bench  showS.  Tyler  of  Pasadena. 

Butte. 

Orange  Prophecy.— The  day  is  not  distant 
when  we  will  ship  more  carloads  of  oranges 
from  Butte  than  the  total  shipment  of  all 
other  fruits  combined.  This  winter  the  ship- 
ments will  be  from  250  to  300  carloads,  but 
many  of  the  groves  are  not  in  bearing.  Along 
the  foothills  is  an  extensive  belt  of  land,  well 
adapted  to  the  orange,  with  water  in  abun- 
dance, and  this  land  is  yet  comparatively 
cheap.  Growers  are  this  year  making  suih 
sums  of  money  from  their  crops  that  more 
trees  will  be  planted  in  the  spring.  The  sale 
of  the  Christenson  grove  of  nine  acres  in  bear- 
ing trees  and  eleven  in  young  trees  for  $12,000 
and  the  present  owner  to  retain  the  crop,  esti- 
mated at  $3500,  gives  approximately  a  price  of 
$750  an  acre.  The  estimated  returns  from 
these  nine  acres  is  almost  $400  an  acre  for  a 
single  crop. 

Del  Norte. 

Improvements  in  Dairying.— Crescent  City 
Record:  A  visit  through  the  dairying  section 
of  the  county  shows  that  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  dairying  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years.  At  almost  every  dairy  is  found  the 
latest  improved  machinery  for  making  butter 
and  preparing  it  forshipment  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  With  the  improved  methods 
and  a  closer  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  a  vast  increase  in  Del  Norte  county  but- 
ter shipments  will  be  noted  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Fresno. 

Large  Ears  op  Corn.—  Sanger  Herald:  Sev- 
eral ears  of  Indian  corn  were  brought  into  our 
office  this  week  by  M.  Rogallo  that  tipped  the 
scales  at  1%  pounds.  The  corn  was  grown  on 
his  ranch  in  the  Kings  river  bottom.  As  the 
whole  field  of  corn  will  average  about  three 
ears  to  the  stalk,  we  can  well  imagine  what 
immense  crops  the  farmers  are  now  harvest- 
ing on  the  bottom  lands  near  Sanger. 

Raisin  Crop  Nearly  In. — Fresno  Republi- 
can, Nov.  18:  General  Manager  Sayre  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  stated  yesterday 
that  not  more  than  100  carloads  of  raisins 
were  to  be  had  outside  of  the  packing  houses 
now.  This  week  will  see  the  crop  cleaned  up. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  thirty- 
five  carloads  in  Kings  county  and  about  sixty- 
five  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties.  The  pack- 
ing houses  are  winding  up  their  season's  busi- 
ness, but  the  seeding  plants  will  run  for  some 
time  yet,  as  some  of  the  goods  which  have 
been  packed  will  now  be  seeded. 

Citrus  Crop— Republican,  Nov.  11 :  The 
production  of  oranges  this  year  will  be  about 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
increase  will  be  even  more  marked  during  the 
next  few  years.  Conservatively  estimated, 
the  output  this  winter  will  be  nearly  300  car- 
loads. Next  season  a  large  number  of  trees 
will  come  into  bearing  for  the  first  time.  The 
production  of  lemons  is  also  increasing  rap- 
idly. Hundreds  of  trees  were  set  out  last 
spring  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanger,  and  these 
will  begin  to  bear  within  a  few  years.  About 
4000  boxes  of  lemons  were  shipped  from  San- 
ger last  year.  This  year  the  output  will  be 
over  6000  boxes.  Until  recently  most  of  the 
citrus  fruits  produced  in  the  county  were  con- 
sumed on  the  Pacific  coast.  Of  late,  however, 
much  of  the  product  has  been  shipped  East, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  trade  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  increased  in  the  future. 

Humboldt. 

New  Potato.— Eureka  Standard:  C.  J.  In- 
man  exhibits  some  fine  specimens  of  a  new 
potato.  They  were  grown  from  seed  sent 
from  the  East  to  Mr.  Inman,  and  are  known 
as  "Pride  of  New  England"  potatoes.  They 
are  fine,  white,  smooth  potatoes,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  excellent  to  bake.  The  large 
ones — in  fact,  all  of  them— have  one  end 
slightly  flattened.  They  are  fine  growers, 
prolific  and  of  excellent  quality  for  table  use. 
Kings. 

Armsry  Packing  House  Ordered  Closed. 
— Hanford  Sentinel,  Nov.  17:  The  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  instructed  Mr.  Horne, 
the  inspector,  to  close  the  Armsby  packing 
house  at  Armona,  at  6  o'clock  to-night,  as  that 
concern  had  received  its  full  allotment  of 
raisins. 

Dairying  Enterprises  Successful.  —Han- 
ford Sentinel,  Nov.  10:  In  this  county  of 
Kings  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
dairy  farming  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
branches  of  agriculture  yet  undertaken.  The 
Sentinel  well  remembers  the  effort  made  a 


few  years  ago  by  some  public  spirited  citizens 
to  establish  the  first  cheese  factory  here. 
The  hot  summer  was  considered  a  barrier  to 
successful  dairying.  But  the  first  cheese 
factory  proved  that  a  very  excellent  quality 
of  cheese  could  be  made  the  year  around. 
Another  factory  was  soon  established  nine 
miles  south,  at  Lakeside,  and  it,  too,  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  butter  factories,  two  or  three  of 
them  have  followed,  only  one,  however,  being 
within  the  boundary  of  this  county.  The  de- 
mand for  cheese  made  in  Kings  county  is  such 
that  so  far  it  cannot  be  supplied. 

Lake. 

Good  Crops.  — Lakeport  Bee :  Northern  Lake 
county  threshed  this  season  200,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  baled  2500  tons  of  hay,  be- 
sides shipping  about  6000  cases  of  beans, 
4500  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears,  1000  bales  of 
hops,  2000  head  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  wool, 
mohair,  green  and  dried  fruits,  etc. 

Los  Angeles. 

Sewer  Farm  Walnut  Crop.  —  Pasadena 
Star,  Nov.  17:  The  crop  of  walnuts  on  the 
city's  sewer  farm  was  excellent  in  quality 
and  abundant  in  quantity.  It  comprised  14,- 
072  pounds  of  No.  1  and  1749  pounds  of  No.  2, 
equal  to  154  sacks.  The  nuts  were  sold  at  6% 
cents  a  pound  for  first  grade  and  4%  cents  for 
second  grade.  The  crop  thus  brought  $993.38. 
Monterey. 

Irrigation  Enterprise. — Dispatch,  Nov.  18: 
The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  will  commence 
work  next  Monday  on  the  irrigation  system  of 
their  property  near  Salinas  known  as  Ranch 
No.  1.  They  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  W.  W.  Montague  Company  of  San 
Francisco  to  furnish  21,000  feet  of  iron  and 
steel  pipe,  ranging  from  28  to  32  inches,  and 
to  furnish  all  necessary  material,  make  ex- 
cavations and  furnish  labor  for  completing  all 
work.  The  irrigating  system  will  be  over 
four  miles  long  and  water  will  be  supplied 
from  the  new  pumping  plant  at  the  factory 
and  from  its  1,300,000  gallon  reservoir.  The 
system  has  to  be  finished  on  or  before  March 
1,  1899,  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  under- 
takings of  this  section.  The  cost  of  piping, 
labor,  running  ditches,  etc.,  is  estimated  to  be 
not  less  than  $150,000.  This  system  will 
eliminate  all  danger  from  a  dry  season. 
Napa. 

Fruit  Shipments.— Napa  Register,  Nov.  18: 
Porter  Bros,  shipped  a  total  of  fifty-four  cars 
of  dried  and  green  fruit  from  the  Napa  depot 
this  year  to  Chicago.  This  company  paid  over 
$30,000  to  fruit  growers  in  this  vicinity. 
Orange. 

Walnut  Crop.— Anaheim  Gazette,  Nov.  17 : 
Mr.  Neff  states  that  the  prices  for  walnuts 
are  keeping  up  firmly,  and  that  orders  for  car- 
load lots  are  being  received  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  fill.  The  crop  of  nuts  in  Anaheim 
last  year  amounted  to  230  tons,  while  this 
year  the  crop  will  hardly  go  over  125  tons, 
whereas  it  should  have  amounted  to  300  tons. 
The  local  association  shipped  out  seven  cars 
to  eastern  points. 

San  Diego. 

Good  Asphalt  Floor. — San  Diego  Union, 
Nov.  17:  W.  H.  Billinger  has  made  an  im- 
portant experiment  in  making  asphalt  floors 
for  his  curing  house.  One  room  20x30,  a  sec- 
ond 16x20,  was  laid  with  a  substantial  floor 
for  the  sum  of  $20,  in  addition  to  his  own 
labor.  He  heated  the  asphalt  in  an  iron  wash 
tub,  used  the  refined  asphalt,  such  as  is  used 
in  dipping  iron  pipe  to  preserve  it,  which 
comes  in  400-pound  barrels.  He  used  river 
sand  heated  and  first  batch  or  coat  made  it  15 
pounds  of  asphaltum  to  100  pounds  of  sand. 
This  made  quite  a  mealy  mixture,  which  was 
smoothed  down  with  a  hot  shovel,  on  the 
previously  tamped  floor.  On  this  coat  he 
added  a  softer  mixture  of  15  pounds  of  asphal- 
tum and  85  pounds  of  sand.  It  makes  a  fine 
floor,  hard,  durable  and  impervious  to  water. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Returning  Stock.  —  News :  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  horses  belonging  to  J.  C. 
Wilson  came  in  from  Inyo  county.  The  horses 
look  very  well  after  their  trip  of  over  400 
miles  and  are  in  such  condition  that  it  will 
only  take  a  short  time  to  get  them  in  shape 
for  working.  The  feed  was  bad  on  the  way, 
but  taking  it  all  in  all  the  horses  look  much 
better  than  their  owners  suspected. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Newtown  Pippins  High  in  Liverpool. — 
Wa tsonville  Pajaronian,  Nov.  17:  Two  car- 
loads of  Pajaro  valley  Newtown  Pippins  were 
sold  at  Liverpool  by  Connolly  &  Co.  last  week, 
and  the  net  price  is  estimated  at  $2  per  box. 
They  were  extra  choice,  well  packed,  care- 
fully selected,  and  shipped  through  Sgobel  & 
Day,  New  York.  The  net  returns  are  among 
the  best  ever  obtained  for  Newtowns,  and  are 
an  endorsement  of  Mr.  Day's  opinion  that 
Newtions,  properly  graded  and  packed,  were 
bound  to  be  big  money  winners. 

Sugar  Mill  Closed. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian, Nov.  17:  The  sugar  mill  closed  down 
last  Saturday  and  all  work  was  suspended  for 
two  weeks.  On  Nov.  29th  the  annual  clean- 
ing and  overhauling  of  machinery  will  be 
commenced. 

Shasta. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Splendid  Condition. 
— Redding  dispatch,  Nov.  18:  Stock  Inspector 
S.  V.  Rehart,  who  has  been  busy  during  the 
fall  months  inspecting  cattle  and  sheep  in 
southeastern  Oregon,  reports  the  herds  in 
splendid  condition.  Within  the  last  week, 
while  in  the  Warner  valley  section,  he  found 
one  bunch  of  sheep  affected  with  scab,  a  band 
of  bucks,  which  he  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 
What  stock  is  left  on  the  ranges  is  in  superb 
condition,  free  from  disease  and  rolling  fat. 
Delivery  of  three  bands  of  the  Sherlock  sheep 
was  made  this  week  at  Amadee.  The  sheep 
numbered  10,000  head  and  were  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  $2.50,  Eastern  agents  being 
the  purchasers.  The  Chandler  sheep,  num- 
bering 11,000  head,  were  lately  driven  from 
the  runs  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  they 
were  sold  to  Eastern  account  at  an  average 


price  of  $2.50  all  round.  But  little  attention 
is  paid  by  sheepmen  to  the  license  tax  im- 
posed by  Modoc  county,  as  none  of  the  more 
extensive  flockmasters  have  paid  a  cent  on 
the  tax  account.  Had  the  license  ordinance 
been  enforced  on  the  Sherlock  and  Chandler 
bands  each  flockmaster  would  have  had  to  pay 
$500  for  simply  driving  through  the  county 
to  shipping  points.  All  the  cattle  that  he 
could  turn  off  this  year  were  sold  by  Peter 
Tonningsen  for  delivery  at  South  Omaha.  The 
cattle  were  put  on  the  cars  at  Reno.  Mr.  Ton- 
ningsen reports  a  better  price  for  poor 
beeves  than  for  fat,  the  former  bringing  $4.40 
while  the  latter  brought  but  $4.10  from  East- 
ern packing  agents.  Since  Eastern  buyers 
came  into  the  northern  California  stock  dis- 
tricts, California  cattlemen  are  as  familiar 
figures  in  Kansas  City  and  South  Omaha  as 
they  used  to  be  in  San  Francisco.  Many 
stockmen  went  East  this  year  with  cattle 
sold  to  the  packing  houses. 

Solano. 

Tomato  Crop  Killed.— Dixon  Tribune  Nov. 
18:  The  frost  has  about  finished  the  tomato 
crop  at  Tremont.  The  growers  had  hard  work 
filling  their  orders,  and  in  some  places  where 
irrigation  was  not  practiced  the  product  was 
of  poor  quality. 

Big  Bounty  on  Coyotes. — Tribune  Nov.  18: 
Coyotes  are  becoming  quite  numerous  in  the 
section  east  of  Tremont  bordering  on  the 
tules.  J.  Guysi  recently  lost  seventeen  goats 
in  one  night,  and  others  are  complaining  of 
losses.  He  offers  $20  reward  for  each  coyote 
scalp. 

Sonoma. 

Cream  Tartar  Factory. — Healdsburg  Tri- 
bune, Nov.  17:  The  cream  tartar  factory, 
near  the  depot,  is  running  to  its  full  capacity. 
About  fifteen  tons  of  crude  tartar  is  produced 
each  month,  worth  from  $45  to  $90  per  ton. 
Pumace  is  shipped  from  the  wineries  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  to  the  factory  here. 
The  crude  tartar  is  shipped  to  the  company's 
refinery  in  San  Francisco.  The  factory  will 
run  night  and  day  for  probably  six  months. 

Top  Price  for  Hops. — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  Nov.  18 :  Losson  Ross  sold  180  bales 
of  hops  for  19  cents  a  pound.  This  was  the 
highest  price  paid  in  Sonoma  county  in  five 
years.  The  hops  are  nearly  cleaned  up. 
Growers  who  have  not  disposed  of  their  crop 
are  likely  to  hold  them  for  a  while  in  the 
hope  the  price  may  advance. 

More  About  the  Crop  Situation. — Sonoma 
County  Farmer,  Nov.  18:  There  were  14,000 
bales  of  hops  grown  in  Sonoma  county  this 
season,  or  fully  2000  bales  more  than  was  esti- 
mated. Of  this  amount  only  2900  bales  re- 
main. These  are  being  held  for  20  cents,  and 
it  looks  as  if  growers'  hopes  will  be  realized, 
for  Sacramento  and  Ukiah  hops,  as  well  as 
Oregons,  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Sonoma 
county  hops  have  brought  from  14 %  to  18 
cents.  Our  pack  was  richer  than  usual  in 
lupuline,  but  mixed  as  to  color.  The  first 
pickings  were  rather  green  and  off  on  price; 
the  second  lot,  or  "mids,"  were  red  and  the 
last  yellow,  and  both  of  the  last  lots  were 
eagerly  sought  for.  John  Rodd  sold  15,000 
pounds  at  17%  cents  on  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber. This  gives  him  about  $1500  net  for  his 
year's  work.  E.  H.  Vaughn,  who  has  had 
twelve  years'  experience  with  hops,  had  full 
charge  of  this  lot,  from  the  picking  to  the 
bale,  and  buyers  pronounced  them  the  finest 
quality  and  the  best  cured  this  season  in  this 
county. 

Prune  Drying  Finished.  —  Healdsburg 
Tribune,  Nov.  17:  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  ex- 
pected to  be  through  drying  for  this  season 
to-day.  They  have  dipped  over  1200  tons  of 
green  prunes  this  season,  against  650  last 
year.  Porter  Brothers  are  shipping  an  aver- 
age of  two  cars  of  prunes  per  day.  They  have 
finished  drying.  They  state  that  the  Healds- 
burg prunes  compare  favorably  with  any 
raised  in  the  world,  and  all  their  Eastern 
customers  are  well  pleased  with  the  fruit 
from  this  section.  Gallaway  Brothers  are 
busy  packing  and  shipping  fruit  and  are  send- 
ing out  a  car  per  day.  Their  prunes  are  all 
off  the  trays  now  and  under  cover. 

Tulare. 

Stockholders  Meeting.  —  Visalia  Times, 
Nov.  17:  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Evansdale  Fruit  Company  the  following 
directors  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Ben  M.  Maddox,  J.  Sub  Johnson, 
S.  Mitchell,  Spier  Jackson  and  Harry  Levin- 
son.  The  directors  organized  by  electing  Ben 
M.  Maddox,  president;  J.  Sub  Johnson,  vice- 
president;  C.  L.  Johnson,  secretary  ;S.  Mitch- 
ell, treasurer. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  Without  Irrigation. 
— Porterville  Enterprise:  In  a  letter,  A.  B. 
Clement,  of  Daunt,  writes  as  follows:  "As 
some  seem  to  think  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
orange  and  lemon  trees  without  irrigation,  I 
wish  to  say  through  your  valuable  paper  that 
I  have  just  the  place  that  will  do  it.  I  have 
not  irrigated  my  two-year-old  trees  but  once 
this  year,  and  would  not  have  had  to  do  that 
if  I  had  plowed  it  two  or  three  weeks  earlier. 
I  should  take  pleasure  in  showing  my  place  to 
anyone  interested  in  orange  culture.  My 
trees  have  made  a  fine  growth  during  the 
season,  and  at  this  writing  they  are  taking 
a  fine  new  growth." 

Orange  Shipments. — Porterville  Enterprise, 
Nov.  18:  Between  G.  T.  Frost  and  the  Por- 
terville Fruit  Exchange  forty- five  cars  have 
been  shipped  to  date.  Of  these  George  Frost 
shipped  nineteen  last  week  and  eighteen  this 
week,  and  the  Fruit  Exchange  eight  cars. 
About  six  cars  from  other  shippers  have  left 
for  Eastern  points.  Both  packing  houses  are 
filled  with  boxes  of  oranges  and  a  large  force 
of  packers  is  kept  busy,  and  it  will  be  at  least 
three  weeks  before  everything  is  packed  and 
shipped.  Lindsay  as  yet  has  not  commenced 
shipping,  but  will  do  so  the  first  of  next  week. 
Two  carloads  of  lemons  have  been  shipped 
from  there. 

A  New  Corn. — Visalia  Delta,  Nov.  17:  A 


year  ago  A.  R.  Orr  succeeded  in  producing  a 
new  seed  and  forage  plant  by  crossing  Egypt- 
ian corn  with  sorghum.  From  the  seed  thus 
produced  he  planted  a  patch  of  land  this 
season,  and  next  year  will  be  able  tocultivate 
a  considerable  area  with  this  valuable  crop. 
The  seed  produced  is  large  and  plump  and 
solid,  and  the  heads  larger  and  heavier  than 
that  produced  by  the  Egyptian  corn.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  stalks  are  sweet,  and  hogs  eat 
up  every  vestige  of  it  even  to  the  root.  One 
fault  with  all  corn  crops  is  the  excessive 
amount  of  waste  in  the  stalks  and  the  labor 
and  expense  of  getting  rid  of  them.  This 
drawback  does  not  exist  with  the  Orr  corn, 
for  every  panicle  of  it,  from  the  large  heads 
of  fattening  and  nutritious  seed  to  the  base  of 
the  long  stalk  is  valuable,  and  may  be  har- 
vested in  a  more  inexpensive  manner  than 
any  other  corn  grown. 

Ventura. 

Artesian  Water.— Ventura  Signal:  The 
first  artesian  water  this  side  of  the  Santa 
Clara  river  has  been  found  on  the  Dixie 
Thompson  place,  near  the  lower  ranch  house. 
They  have  been  hauling  water  in  that  vicin- 
ity for  thirty  years.  Chamber  &  Witham  put 
down  a  2-inch  hole  417  feet  and  have  been  re- 
warded with  an  immense  flow  of  good  water. 
The  stream  is  raised  35  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. The  success  of  this  experiment  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  artesian  water  this 
side  of  the  Santa  Clara  river. 

Riverside. 

Texas  Fever.—  Dispatch,  Nov.  16:  A  herd 
of  150  cattle  in  this  county  is  infested  with 
the  dreaded  Texas  fever  tick.  The  stock  is 
located  on  the  Whitewater  river,  some  miles 
east  of  Banning,  and  belongs  to  Charles  Mor- 
ris, who  brought  the  stock  from  Orange 
county.  The  supervisors  sent  Dr.  Ramsey  to 
investigate,  and  he  reports  the  cattle  in- 
fected with  the  tick,  but  that  the  stock  is  im- 
mune. Dr.  Ramsey  quarantined  the  herd,  as 
well  as  ordering  the  cattle  dipped  in  crude 
oil.  Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  infected  stock  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  cattle,  and  the  quarantine 
will  be  rigid  until  all  danger  is  past. 

OREGON. 

Profits  in  Prunes.— Portland  Oregonian, 
Nov.  11:  In  Josiah  West's  twenty-five  acre 
prune  orchard  at  Salem  there  are  300  trees  to 
the  acre.  This  year  over  three-fifths  of  his 
prunes  were  40s  to  50s  and  the  remainder  50s 
to  60s.  The  receipts  from  the  Petites,  16 
tons,  were  $505;  Italians,  52%  tons,  $3709.75; 
Italians,  900 pounds,  $18;  Italians,  4  tons,  $160; 
Silvers,  3  tons,  $240;  a  total  of  $4632.75.  The 
total  expenditure  was  $2501.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  $2131.75  profit  on  an  investment  of 
$10,000. 

Oregon  Prunes.— Portland  Oregonian,  Nov. 
11 :  The  fact  that  Oregon  prunes  are  being 
shipped  to  France  and  that  inquiries  for  them 
are  coming  from  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and 
other  places  in  Holland  and  Germany,  shows 
what  a  future  there  is  for  the  prune  industry 
in  Oregon  if  properly  managed.  From  800  to 
1000  carloads  of  dried  prunes  will  be  shipped 
from  this  region  this  season,  and  as  the  large 
sizes  can  be  raised  in  Oregon  cheaper  than 
elsewhere  there  is  a  probability  that  the  out- 
put may  reach  the  value  of  $5,000,000  within 
five  years. 

Beet  Sugar.— Dispatch,  Nov.  14 :  The  Ore- 
gon Sugar  Co.  to  day  closed  the  La  Grande 
factory  for  the  season.  The  output  in  sugar, 
a  little  more  than  1,500.000  pounds,  is  only 
half  of  what  was  expected.  The  deficit  was 
occasioned  by  ignorance  of  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. Hundreds  of  acres  were  not  harvested 
because  growers  did  not  think  it  would  pay 
expenses  of  digging.  Experts  here  say  the 
season  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  first  year. 

WASHINGTON. 

Fruit  Situation.— Tacoma  Ledger:  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Baker  estimates 
the  shipments  of  fruit  from  eastern  Washing- 
ton at  1000  cars,  at  an  aggregate  value  of 
$390,000.  The  fruit  crops  of  that  section  were 
never  so  large.  At  most  of  the  railroad  sta 
tions  in  the  Palouse  valley  and  Spokane  coun- 
try there  are  buyers  from  distant  markets. 
The  fruit  of  the  higher  altitudes  is  generally 
clean,  and  not  infested  by  codlin  moth  or 
scale,  both  of  which  prevail  along  the  Snake 
river  and  at  Walla  Walla.  At  the  large  or- 
chards in  the  latter  districts  thousands  of 
bushels  of  fruit  are  being  converted  into 
vinegar  by  reason  of  these  pests.  The  season 
has  been  generally  propitious  to  the  grower, 
especially  to  the  grower  of  peaches  and 
cherries.  Grapes  have  also  paid  better  than 
usual.  The  prune  men  have  done  better  than 
ordinarily  and  the  dried  product  shows  a 
marked  improvement.  There  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  evaporating  appliances,  and  from  many 
orchards  not  a  prune  was  gathered.  The 
Snake  River  country  has  a  large  territory 
that  has  and  does  produce  as  fine  grapes  of 
all  varieties  as  California. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 


Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree, 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade. 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 
Then  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  bide  her  nest ; 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  1 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings. 
When  from  the  orchard  row  he  pours 
Its  fragrauce  through  our  open  doors ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We.  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon. 
And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

While  children  come  with  cries  of  glee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

—William  Cullen  Bryant. 


The  Parson's  Experiment. 


The  small  parish  at  Fallowdale  had 
been  for  sometime  without  a  pastor. 
The  members  were  nearly  all  farmers, 
and  they  had  not  much  momey  to  be- 
stow upon  the  support  of  a  clergyman; 
yet  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  any- 
thing that  could  promise  them  any  due 
return  of  good.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  happened  that  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Surely  visited  Fallowdale,  and  as  a 
Sabbath  passed  during  his  sojourn,  he 
held  a  meeting  in  a  small  church:  The 
ssople  were  pleased  with  his  preaching 
and  some  of  them  proposed  inviting 
him  to  ren  tin  with  them,  and  take 
charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Upon  the  merits  of  this  proposition, 
there  was  a  long  discussion.  Parson 
Surely  had  signified  his  willingness  to 
take  a  permanent  residence  at  Fallow- 
dale,  but  the  members  of  the  parish 
could  not  so  readily  agree  to  hire  him. 

"  I  don't  see  the  use  of  hiring  a  par- 
son," said  Mr.  Sharp,  an  old  farmer  of 
the  place.  "He  can  do  us  no  good. 
If  we've  got  any  money  to  spare, 
we'd  better  lay  it  up  for  semething 
else.  A  parson  can't  learn  me  any- 
thing." 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  stated 
religious  meetings,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  younger  people,  and  also 
a  source  of  real  social  good  to  all. 

"  I  don't  know  'bout  that,"  said 
Sharp,  after  he  had  heard  the  argu- 
ments against  him.  Sharp  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  parish, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential. "I've  heard  tell,"  he  con- 
tinued, "of  a  parson  that  could  pray 
for  rain  and  have  it  come  at  any  time. 
Now  if  we  could  hit  upon  such  a  par- 
son as  that,  I  would  go  in  for  hiring 
him." 

This  opened  a  new  idea  to  the  un- 
sophisticated minds  at  Fallowdale. 
The  farmers  often  suffered  from  long 
droughts,  and  after  arguing  a  while 
longer,  they  agreed  to  hire  Parson 
Surely  upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  give  them  rain  whenever  they 
wished  for  it,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  should  also  give  them  fair 
weather  when  required.  Deacons 
Smith  and  Townsend  were  deputized  to 
make  this  arrangement  known  to  the 
parson,  and  the  people  remained  in  the 
church  while  their  messengers  went 
upon  their  errand. 

When    the   deacons   returned  Mr. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 
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Surely  accompanied  them.  He  smiled 
when  he  entered  the  church,  and  with 
a  graceful  bow  saluted  the  people  there 
assembled. 

"Well,  my  friends,"  he  said,  as  he 
ascended  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
desk,  "  I  have  heard  your  request  to 
me,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
have  come  to  accept  your  proposal; 
but  I  can  do  it  only  on  one  condition; 
and  that  is  that  your  request  for  a 
change  of  weather  must  be  unani- 
mous." 

This  appeared  very  reasonable,  since 
every  member  of  the  parish  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  farming  business,  and 
ere  long  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Surely  should  become  the  pastor  of 
Fallowdale,  and  that  he  should  give 
the  people  rain  whenever  they  asked 
for  it. 

When  Mr.  Surely  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  his  wife  was  utterly  astound- 
ed upon  learning  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract her  husband  had  entered  into; 
but  the  pastor  only  smiled,  and  bade 
her  wait  for  the  result. 

"  But  you  know  you  cannot  make  it 
rain,"  persisted  Mrs.  Surely,  "  and  you 
know,  too,  that  the  farmers  here  will 
be  wanting  rain  very  often  when  there 
is  none  for  them.  You  will  be  dis- 
graced." 

"I  will  teach  them  a  lesson,"  quietly 
returned  the  pastor. 

"  Ay — that  you  cannot  be  as  good 
as  your  word;  and  when  you  have 
taught  it  to  them  they  will  turn  you 
off." 

"  We  shall  see,"  was  Mr.  Surety's  re- 
ply as  he  took  up  a  book  and  com- 
menced reading. 

This  was  a  signal  for  his  wife  to  de- 
sist from  further  conversation  on  the 
subject,  and  she  at  once  obeyed. 

Time  flew  on  and  at  length  the  hot 
days  of  midsummer  were  at  hand.  For 
three  weeks  it  had  not  rained  and  the 
young  corn  was  beginning  to  curl  up 
beneath  the  effect  of  the  drought.  In 
this  extremity  the  people  bethought 
themselves  of  the  promise  of  their  pas- 
tor, and  some  of  them  hastened  to  his 
dwelling. 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Surely. 
"If  you  will  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  parish,  I  will  be  with 
you  this  evening." 

With  this  the  applicants  were  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  forthwith  they 
hastened  to  call  the  flock  together. 

"Now  you'll  see  the  hour  of  your 
disgrace,"  said  Mrs.  Surely,  after  the 
visitors  had  gone.  "  O,  I  am  very 
sorry  you  ever  undertook  to  deceive 
them." 

"I  did  not  deceive  them." 

"  Yes,  you  surely  did." 

"  We  shall  see,"  responded  the  pas- 
tor. 

"So  we  shall  see,"  added  the  lady. 

The  hour  for  the  meeting  came 
around  and  Parson  Surely  met  his 
people  at  the  church.  They  were  all 
there — most  of  them  anxious  and  the 
remainder  curious. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  pastor, 
arising  upon  the  platform,  "I  have 
come  to  hear  your  request.  What  is 
it?" 

"Ay — rain — rain,"  requested  half  a 
dozen  voices. 

"Very  well.  Now  when  will  you 
have  it?" 

"This  very  night.  Let  it  rain  all 
night  long?  said  Sharp,  to  which 
several  others  immediately  assented. 

"No,  no,  not  to-night,"  said  Deacon 
Smith.  I  have  six  or  seven  tons  of 
well  made  hay  in  the  field,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  wet  for  anything.  " 

"So  have  I  hay  out,"  added  Mr. 
Peck,  "  We  won't  have  it  rain  to-mor- 
row." 

"  It  will  take  me  all  day  to-morow  to 
get  my  hay  in,"  said  Smith. 

Thus  the  objections  came  up  for  the 
two  succeeding  days,  and  at  length,  by 
way  of  compromise,  Mr.  Sharp  pro- 
posed that  they  should  have  rain  in 
just  four  days.  "  For,"  said  he,  "by 
that  time  all  the  hay  which  is  now  out 
can  be  got  in,  and  we  need  not  cut 
any—" 

"  Stop,  stop,"  uttered  Mrs.  Sharp, 
pulling  her  worthy  husband  smartly  by 
the  sleeve,  "That  is  the  day  we  go  to 
Snowhill.  It  mustn't  rain  then!  " 

This  was  law  for  Mr.  Sharp,  so  he  I 


proposed  that  the  rain  should  come  in 
one  week,  and  then  resumed  his  seat. 
But  this  would  not  do.  Many  of  the 
people  would  not  have  it  put  off  so 
long. 

"  If  we  cannot  have  rain  before  then 
we'd  better  not  have  it  at  all,"  said 
they. 

In  short  the  meeting  resulted  in  just 
no  conclusion  at  all,  for  the  good  people 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  agree  up- 
on a  time  when  it  should  rain. 

"  Until  you  can  make  up  your  minds 
upon  this  point,"  said  the  pastor,  as  he 
was  about  leaving  the  church,  we  must 
all  trust  in  the  Lord."  And  after  this 
the  people  followed  him  from  the  place. 

Both  Deacon  Smith  and  Mr.  Peck 
got  their  hay  safely  in,  but  on  the  very 
day  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  wife  were  to 
have  started  for  Snowhill  it  began  to 
rain  in  right  good  earnest.  Mr.  Sharp 
lost  his  visit,  but  met  the  disappoint- 
ment with  good  grace,  for  bis  crops 
smiled  at  the  rain. 

Ere  another  month  had  rolled  by, 
another  meeting  was  called  for  a  peti- 
tion for  rain,  but  this  time  the  result 
was  the  same  as  before.  Many  of  the 
people  had  their  muck  to  dig,  but  rain 
would  prevent  them.  Some  wanted  the 
rain  immediately — some  in  one,  some  in 
two,  and  some  in  three  days,  while 
others  wanted  it  put  off  longer.  So 
Mr.  Surely  had  not  yet  occasion  to  call 
for  rain. 

One  year  rolled  by,  and  up  to  that 
time  the  people  of  Fallowdale  had  never 
once  been  able  to  agree  upon  the  exact 
kind  of  weather  they  should  have,  and 
the  result  was,  that  they  began  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  world 
would  be  a  strange  place  if  its  inhabi- 
tants could  govern  it.  While  they  had 
been  longing  for  a  power  they  did  not 
possess  they  had  not  seen  its  absurdity, 
but  now  that  they  had,  in  good  faith, 
tried  to  apply  that  power,  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  theirs,  they  saw 
clearly  that  they  were  getting  beyond 
their  sphere.  They  saw  that  nature's 
laws  were  safer  in  the  hands  of  nature's 
God  than  in  the  hands  of  nature's 
children. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  in  the  first  year 
of  Mr.  Surety's  settlement  at  Fallow- 
dale he  offered  to  given  up  his  connec- 
tion with  the  parish;  but  the  people 
would  not  listen  to  it.  They  had  become 
attached  to  him  and  the  meetings,  and 
they  wished  him  to  stay. 

"  But  I  can  no  longer  rest  under  our 
former  contract  with  regard  the  weath- 
er," said  the  pastor. 

"  Nor  do  we  wish  you  to,"  returned 
Sharp.  Only  preach  to  us  and  teach 
us  and  our  children  how  to  live  and 
help  us  to  be  social  and  happy." 

"And,"  added  the  pastor,  while  a 
tear  of  pride  stood  in  his  eye,  as  he 
looked  for  an  instant  in  the  face  of  his 
now  happy  wife,  "  All  things  above  our 
proper  sphere,  we  will  leave  with  God, 
for  He  doeth  all  things  well." — Syl- 
vanus  Cobb,  Jr. 


The  great  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  in 
1893,  while  it  gave  pleasure  to  many,  gave 
pain  to  not  a  few  as  an  indirect  result  of 
their  visit  to  the  White  City.  People  were 
lured  along  the  miles  of  wonderful  exhib- 
its by  the  new  marvels  that  met  the  gaze 
at  every  step,  and  did  not  realize  their 
exhaustion  until  they  dropped  into  a 
chair  in  some  breezy  corner  by  the  lake, 
and  "cooled  off."  That's  what  began  the 
trouble,  in  many  cases.  Of  one  such  case, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Stevens,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me., 
writes: 

"My  husband  took  a  severe  cold  and 
cough  two  years  ago  last  October — time  of 
the  World's  Pair,  which  we  attended.  This 
cough  lasted  over  two  years,  was  accom- 
panied by  spitting  of  blood,  and  nothing 
could  be  found  to  help  him,  although  vari- 
ous remedies  were  tried.  Several  doctors 
were  consulted,  but  their  prescriptions 
afforded  no  relief.  Finally,  I  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  my  paper  and  prevailed  upon  my  hus- 
band to  get  a  bottle  and  try  it.  The  very 
first  dose  helped  him  and  he  was  com- 
pletely cured  in  a  short  time.    We  feel 


Blunders. 


Here  is  a  choice  selection  of  uninten- 
tional blunders  in  "  Want  "  advertise- 
ments: 

"Annual  sale  now  going  on.  Don't 
go  elsewhere  to  be  cheated — come  in 
here." 

"  A  lady  wants  to  sell  her  piano,  as 
she  is  going  abroad  in  a  strong  iron 
I  frame." 

"Wanted,  experienced  nurse  for 
bottled  baby." 

"  Wanted,  a  room  for  two  gentlemen 
about  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad." 

"Lost,  a  collie  dog  by  a  man  on 
Saturday  answering  to  Jim  with  a 
brass  collar  round  his  neck  and  a 
muzzle." 

"Wanted,  by  a  respectable  girl,  her 
passage  to  New  York,  willing  to  take 
care  of  children  and  a  good  sailor." 

"For  sale — a  pianoforte,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  musician  with  carved  legs." 

"Mr.  Brown,  furrier,  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  he  will  make  up  gowns, 
capes,  etc.,  for  ladies  out  of  their  own 
skin." 

"A  boy  wanted  who  can  open 
oysters  with  a  reference." 

"Bulldog  for  sale;  will  eat  anything; 
very  fond  of  children." 

Wanted — an  organist  and  a  boy  to 
blow  the  same." 

"  Wanted  a  boy  to  be  partly  outside 
and  partly  behind  the  counter." 

"Lost,  near  City  Hall,  an  umbrella 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  with  bent  rib 
and  a  bone  handle." 

"Widow  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances wishes  to  marry  two  sons." 

"  To  be  disposed  of  a  mail  phaeton, 
the  property  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
movable  headpiece  as  good  as  new." 

"  Good,  stylish  bicycle,  $50,  for  sale 
by  a  young  lady  enamelled  black  and 
geared  to  sixty-eight.    Address,  etc." 


Farm  the  Best  Place  for  the  Boys. 


An  ideal  farm  is  an  ideal  place  for 
boys.  In  fact,  farms  which  are  far 
from  ideal,  are  generally  better  places 
for  boys  to  live  than  in  towns  and 
cities.  No  doubt  some  boy  or  young 
man  will  say,  after  reading  this,  that 
the  writer  is  greatly  mistaken.  But 
history  and  observation  prove  very 
conclusively  the  truthfulness  of  the 
above  assertion.  It  is  the  farm  boys 
that  come  to  the  front.  Most  great 
men  were  raised  in  the  country.  There 
is  something  about  rural  life  that  de- 
velops the  best  there  is  in  a  boy.  He 
makes  a  solid  growth  mentally  and 
physically.  All  nature  invites  his  study 
and  meditation,  and  the  thousands  of 
interesting  things  which  are  seen  about 
him  every  day,  teach  the  boy  to  be  ob- 
serving, which  is  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  in  any  calling.  It  is  won- 
derful how  much  a  country  boy  knows 
about  the  things  of  the  country.  And 
if  he  goes  to  town  or  city  only  a  short 


very  grateful  for  what  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  has  done  for  us,  and  shall  keep  it 
constantly  on  hand  in  the  house." — Mrs.  L. 
W.  Stbvbns,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 


Two  years  of  doctoring  for  a  cough,  two 
years  of  "  remedies  "  that  gave  no  help,  of 
prescriptions  that  profited  only  the  men 
who  wrote  them,  and  then  a  trial  of  Dr. 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  helped  from 
the  very  first  dose  and  effected  a  complete 
cure  in  a  short  time.  The  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  all 
other  cough  medicines  could  not  be  better 
stated  than  in  this  comparison  of  results. 
It  has  cured  the  most  stubborn  and  obsti- 
nate cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  asth- 
ma. It  is  a  specific  for  croup  and  whooping 
cough.  It  cures  all  coughs  and  colds  and 
all  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
promptly  and  effectively.  In  response  to 
numerous  demands  Dr.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral is  put  up  in  half  size  bottles — sold  at 
half  price  —  50  cents.  More  about  cures 
effected  by  Pectoral  in  Dr-  Ayer's  Cure- 
book.  Sent  free,  on  request,  by  the  J.  C 
Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


HE  BROUGHT  IT  FROM  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 


And  kept  it  two  years. 
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time  is  required  to  become  familiar 
with  the  new  environments. 

Nearly  all  country  boys  are  taught 
to  work  and  be  useful.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  a  great  many  town  and  city 
boys.  A  few  months  ago  we  watched 
a  lad  fourteen  do  practically  every- 
thing on  a  farm  that  is  done  with  a 
team  of  horses.  He  harrowed,  oper- 
ated the  mower  and  reaper  and  was 
the  regular  teamster.  The  boy  was 
happy  in  his  work,  too.  He  felt  that 
he  was  of  some  account.  This  work 
will  make  him  a  man.  It  is  preparing 
him  for  good  service  in  life,  whatever 
vocation  may  be  chosen. 


Eggs  as  Food. 


Would  it  not  be  wise  to  substitute 
more  eggs  for  meat  in  our  daily  diet  ? 
asks  the  New  York  Ledger.  About 
one-third  of  an  egg  is  solid  nutriment. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  meat. 
There  are  no  bones,  no  tough  pieces 
that  have  to  be  laid  aside.  A  good  egg 
is  made  up  of  ten  parts  shell,  sixty 
parts  white  and  thirty  parts  yolk.  The 
white  of  an  egg  contains  sixty-six  per 
cent  water  and  the  yolk  fifty-two  per 
cent.  Practically,  an  egg  is  animal 
food,  and  yet  there  is  none  of  the  dis- 
agreeable work  of  the  butcher  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it.  The  vegetarians  of 
England  use  eggs  freely,  and  many  of 
these  men  are  eighty  and  ninety  years 
old,  and  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  sickness.  Eggs  are  best  when 
cooked  four  minutes;  this  takes  away 
the  animal  taste,  which  is  offensive  to 
some,  but  does  not  harden  the  white  or 
yolk  so  as  to  make  them  difficult  to  di- 
gest. An  egg  if  cooked  very  hard  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  except  by  those 
persons  possessed  of  stout  stomachs; 
such  eggs  should  be  eaten  with  bread 
and  masticated  very  finely.  Fried  eggs 
are  much  less  wholesome  than  boiled 
ones.  An  egg  dropped  into  hot  water 
is  not  only  a  clean  and  handsome,  but 
a  delicious  morsel.  Most  people  spoil 
the  taste  of  their  eggs  by  adding  pep- 
per and  salt.  A  little  sweet  butter  is 
the  best  dressing.  Eggs  contain  much 
phosphorus,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
beneficial  for  brain  work. 


A  Valuable  Dog. 


Ed  Grier  has  a  valuable  dog,  the 
kind  that  catches  runaway  horses, 
states  the  Pomona  Times.  Recently  a 
horse  tied  near  the  cannery  became  un- 
fastened and  started  to  walk  down  the 
street.  That  wasn't  a  serious  run- 
away, but  the  dog  thought  it  improper 
for  a  horse  to  do  that,  so  he  ran  up 
and  took  the  rope  which  he  held  till 
tired,  when  he  let  go  and  the  horse 
started  again.  This  time  the  dog  took 
the  rope  in  his  teeth  and  started  for 
Mr.  Grier's  home  with  the  horse  and 
buggy.  With  a  little  training,  that 
dog  would  soon  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  rigs  to  start  a  livery  stable. 

\  Agents 
[  Wanted  j 

I  We  want  an  Agent  in  every  % 

%  town  to  secure  subscribers  to  % 

|  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ;X; 

§  to  look  after   renewals  and  ;t: 

|j  distribute  advertising  matter.  [if 

H  We  offer  profitable  employ- 

^  ment    for    the  Winter,   also  ;S 

%  special  rewards  for  good  work.  $ 

!Jj  $iooo  will  be  given  to  the  $ 

§  Agent  sending  the  largest  list  :| 

%  up  to  April  15  next ;  $500  to  % 

%  the  next  best  worker,  and  so  jjj 

is;  on — distributing  $11,500  jl; 

I  among  500  best  Agents  the  >: 

*:  coming  season.    Good  pay  is  % 

%  assured  every  Agent  whether  % 

$.  he  or  she  secures  one  of  the  jjj 

«  extra  awards  or  not  .is 

Si  § 
%   The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

|  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

&  -■*"' 


Forgotten. 


Though  life  should  last  a  thousand  years, 
I  know  her  heart  could  not  forget, 

The  sweetness  and  the  bitter  tears 
Of  that  sad  hour  when  last  we  met, 

Her  heart  cannot  forget ;  the  past  is  there, 

But  hearts,  alas!  but  sometimes  forget  to  care. 

'Tis  best,  perchance,  that  silence  deep, 
Should  hide  the  past  within  its  shroud, 

And  yet  my  dreamings  when  I  sleep 
Are  thoughts  I  dare  not  breathe  aloud, 

While  day  dreams  are  but  shadows  echoing  still 

The  joy,  long  silenced  by  her  word  and  will. 

'Tis  best,  ah,  yes  1  'tis  best,  but  then 
Fond  hearts  will  long  for  tenderness, 

And  joy  would  light  my  life  again, 
Could  I  forget  forgetfulness, 

Could  she  but  know  what  fills  my  every  prayer, 

Her  heart  to-night  would  not  forget  to  care. 

—James  Clarence  Harvey. 


Fashion  Notes. 

A  novelty  in  fancy  braids  for  hat 
trimmings  is  a  production  of  rice 
paper,  soft,  velvety  and  attractive  in 
effect,  but  plaited  simply. 

Three-cornered  colored  velvet  toques, 
trimmed  with  a  bit  of  fur  and  some 
jewelled  ornaments,  are  the  smart 
thing  in  headgear. 

White  satin  vests  embroidered  in 
petunia  or  soft  pink  or  green  shadings 
are  worn  with  costumes  of  royal  or 
silver  blue  Venetian  cloth. 

Flowers  are  seldom  seen  on  the  new 
hats,  having  been  discarded  as  trim- 
ming under  the  brims,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  not  be  used  exten- 
sively this  winter. 

Red,  in  the  new  shade  which  has  a 
very  pinky  tinge,  is  very  much  the 
fashion.  It  is  something  between  a 
scarlet  and  a  crimson,  and  cloth  gowns 
in  this  tint,  with  plain  stitching  for 
trimming,  are  very  swell. 

Roman  pearls  and  rhinestones  are 
again  used  on  some  of  the  imported 
bonnets  and  toques,  and  specimens  of 
a  mock  turquoise  are  combined  with 
rhinestones  and  Roman  pearls,  making 
beautiful  ornaments. 

The  style  still  prevails  of  using  black 
with  color,  as,  for  example,  a  princesse 
dress  of  Russian  green  or  plum  color, 
with  trimmings  of  black  fur  and 
passementerie  ornaments  en  applique; 
while  in  contrast  to  these  are  costumes 
of  fine  black  French  broadcloth  lined 
throughout  with  red  silk,  the  open 
front  of  the  bodice  showing  a  slightly 
drooping  vest  of  satin-barred  red  and 
black  matelasse. 

There  are  some  charming  soft  shades 
in  silks  this  year,  which  look  as  if  a 
little  mist  had  been  thrown  over  them 
— pretty  greens  with  a  sage  tint  and 
soft  blues  and  pinks.  Some  of  these 
come  in  embroidered  taffetas.  These 
have  the  little  polka  dot  or  diamond 
embroidered  upon  them,  and  are  ex- 
tremely pretty.  Some  of  them  are 
made  up  in  combination  with  plain 
silks  for  petticoats,  the  embroidered 
silks  being  used  for  the  ruffles. 

An  exceedingly  smart-looking  little 
fur  coat  is  made  with  a  single  rever 
turning  back  towards  the  left  shoulder 
from  the  double-breasted  front.  The 
coat  and  basques  are  cut  in  one.  Many 
of  the  less  expensive  furs  look  well 
made  into  small  coats  or  jackets;  and 
if  the  purse  will  not  allow  of  sable,  seal, 
mink  and  otter,  the  best  quality  of  silk 
and  plush  always  looks  ladylike.  Mate- 
lasse may  again  be  worn,  and  it  is 
handsome  and  durable.  With  the  lati- 
tude in  dress  now  given,  or  taken,  one 
does  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  style 
and  material  that  is  most  convenient. 
Although  we  protest  against  the 
rapidity  of  fashion's  changes,  we  bene- 
fit in  this  way — that  when  we  wear  the 
models  of  seasons  ago,  no  one  is  sure 
whether  it  is  an  incoming  or  a  retiring 
mode,  for,  like  history,  fashion  often 
must  repeat  itself. 


A  Good  Lesson. 


The  Boston  Herald  cites  as  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  late 
Harold  Frederic's  career  his  triumph 
over  difficulties  in  his  early  boyhood. 
He  was  brought  up  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  without  the  educational  advantages 
enjoyed  by  most  American  youths. 
The  home  of  his  childhood  was  mort- 
gaged to  its  full  value,  and  his  mother, 
an  energetic  woman  and  a  widow,  set 


about  the  task  of  supporting  her  little 
family  and  lifting  the  mortgage.  With 
this  intent  she  established  a  dairy  and 
Harold  drove  the  milk  delivery  wagon. 
He  did  not  attend  school  after  his  four- 
teenth year,  but  acquired  a  practical 
and  useful  education  after  that,  from 
self-application  and  observation.  His 
success  in  life  furnishes  an  object  les- 
son in  encouragement  to  the  American 
boy  who  is  capable  of  making  poverty 
a  stepping-stone  to  endeavor  and  does 
not  shrink  from  the  required  effort. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Corn  Bread. 


In  the  southland  bread  made  of  In- 
dian corn  appears  on  the  table  for  at 
least  two  meals  a  day.  There  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  either  biscuit  or  light 
bread  for  both  dinner  and  supper,  but 
there  must  be  a  plate  of  corn  bread 
also,  to  eat  with  the  vegetables  and 
meats,  then  the  hot  biscuit  with  butter 
and  syrup,  honey  or  preserves,  to 
finish  on. 

Among  the  better  class  of  farmers 
only  the  white  corn  meal  is  used  for 
making  bread,  the  yellow  meal  has  a 
rather  strong,  unpleasant  taste  and 
does  not  look  so  weU  as  the  white.  The 
most  common  mode  of  making  corn 
bread  is  very  simple  and  good  enough 
for  a  king  or  a  farmer.  There  is  no 
shortening,  sweetening  or  flour  used  in 
it.  A  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  corn 
meal  is  never  tolerated  except  for  an 
occasional  loaf  of  brown  bread  or  bat- 
tercakes;  and  the  many  recipes  pur- 
porting M  be  southern  corn  bread 
made  of  such  mixtures  is  not  the  true 
southern  bread  at  all,  but  are  got  up  by 
some  ingenious  cook  to  tempt  the  family 
to  eat  corn  bread;  when  if  it  is  made 
properly  there  would  be  no  need  of  en- 
couragement to  eat  it  with  a  relish.  It 
takes  practice  to  make  good  corn 
bread,  as  it  does  to  make  nice  cake, 
and  the  beginner  should  not  be  discour- 
aged. 

The  meal  should  be  well  sifted,  and 
for  each  quart  of  meal  use  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  one  of  salt,  one- 
half  cup  of  cold  water  and  enough  but- 
termilk or  clabber  to  make  a  very  thin 
batter.  Stir  until  well  mixed,  break 
in  two  eggs  and  beat  like  cake  for  a 
few  minutes,  pour  in  shallow  pans,  well 
greased  and  smoking  hot,  and  bake  in 
hot  oven  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  loaf. 
This  should  cut  in  neat  squares  without 
crumbling  or  breaking  to  pieces. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Plum  Porridge.  —  Old  -  fashioned 
plum  porridge  may  be  made  either  of 
wheat  flour  or  Indian  meal.  When  it 
is  made  of  the  meal  it  will  take  a  longer 
time  to  prepare,  as  it  requires  at  least 
two  hours  to  cook  thoroughly.  When 
the  porridge  is  done  add  the  stewed 
plums.  Prunes  or  raisins  can  also  be 
used.  Stir  the  fruit  in  slowly  to  pre- 
vent it  breaking,  and  serve  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

Sweet  Pickled  Apples.  —  Sweet 
pickled  apples  are  almost  as  delicious 
as  pears  or  peaches.  Cut  them  in 
halves,  cutting  through  the  stem  and 
leaving  in  the  skin  and  core.  Put 
three  cloves  in  each  half.  Make  a 
sweet  syrup,  allowing  to  six  pounds  of 
apples  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  Bring  the  syrup  to  a 
boil,  put  the  apples  in  and  cook  until 
they  can  be  pierced  with  a  straw.  Take 
out  with  a  skimmer,  pack  in  cans  or 
jars,  cook  syrup  a  little  longer  and 
pour  over  them. 

Stuffed  Peppers. — Take  about  half 
a  dozen  green  peppers  and  dig  out  the 
seeds  with  a  spoon.   Place  the  peppers 


in  salted  water  and  put  them  over  the 
fire  to  boil.  When  they  are  soft  take 
them  out  and  lay  on  a  plate  to  cool. 
Boil  a  few  potatoes,  mash  them  fine 
and  add  milk  and  butter,  seasoning 
with  chopped  onion,  parsley,  salt,  pep- 
per, a  dash  of  ground  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon. Fill  the  peppers  with  this,  and 
place  in  the  oven  to  bake;  when  brown 
serve. 

Macaroni  Croquettes. — Break  one 
pound  of  macaroni  into  small  pieces 
and  boil  until  soft.  Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  onion  and  parsley,  two 
ounces  of  chopped  bacon  (cooked),  one 
egg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  dash  of  black 
pepper  and  a  little  milk  or  white  sauce, 
then  add  the  macaroni,  heat  all  to- 
gether, and  put  on  a  plate  to  cool. 
Make  into  cakes,  rolling  in  either  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in  a  pan  of 
hot  butter. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Liver  should  be  thrown  into  boiling 
water  after  being  sliced  thin  and  then 
fried  in  lard  or  dripping. 

Pie  crust  will  not  be  soggy  if  it  is 
brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg 
before  the  fruit  is  put  in. 

Throw  a  little  salt  on  the  place  im- 
mediately, when  anything  has  run  over 
on  the  stove  or  in  the  oven  that  makes 
a  smoke. 

Mix  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  black  ink,  and  apply 
the  mixture  to  black  kid  gloves  where 
the  outer  surface  is  rubbed  off. 

Half  a  cup  of  vinegar  in  the  water 
will  make  an  old  fowl  cook  nearly  as 
quick  as  a  young  one,  and  does  not  in- 
jure the  flavor  in  the  least. 

A  tough  beefsteak  may  be  made  eat- 
able by  mincing  it  pretty  fine  with  a 
chopping  knife  and  cooking  quickly  in 
a  pot  with  a  close  cover,  to  prevent 
the  steam  from  escaping. 

To  cleanse  bottles,  make  a  lye  by 
boiling  equal  quantities  of  soda  and 
quicklime.  When  cold,  put  this  in  the 
bottles  with  some  small  pebbles  and 
shake  well.  Set  the  bottles  to  drain 
thoroughly,  then  warm  them,  and  blow 
inside  with  a  pair  of  bellows  to  absorb 
all  moisture. 

To  remove  the  creases  from  colored 
ribbons,  dampen  them  evenly  all  over 
and  roll  them  smooth  and  tight  on  a 
ribbon  block  of  greater  breadth  than 
the  ribbon,  and  let  them  remain  until 
dry.  Afterwards  transfer  to  a  clean, 
dry  block.  Then  wrap  in  brown  paper 
and  keep  until  wanted. 


Good  Will 

and  good  judgment,  as  well 
as  good  time,  will  be  shown 
by  those  who  remember  to 
give  an 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled  Watch 

as  a  Christmas  token.  An 
Elgin  Watch  is  a  present 
that  reminds  of  the  donor 
every  hour  of  a  life  time. 

Jewelers   Sell  Elgin  Watches. 


BAD,  "WORSE,  WORST  SPRAIN 

Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST  /™PEA^.  St-  Jacobs  Oil. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  22,  1898. 


May. 
$1  S3  @1  2\% 
1  21&@1  21?» 
1  21  @1  21* 
1  21?i@l  20?i 
1  21M@1  22^ 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   65H®  66*  6b%®  65% 

Thursday   67*®   66*  66*;®  6&Ti 

Friday   66'6@  66%  65?£@  66 

Saturday   6638@  67  65^®  66« 

Monday   66»i@  67?$  66  @  66* 

Tuesday   67H®  68!S  66H@  66% 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

Dec.  March. 

Wednesday   6s  1   d    5s  9*d 

Thursday   6s   l*d    5s  lOHd 

Friday   6s   l!4d     5s  9?»d 

Saturday   6s   1   d    5s  9*d 

Monday   6s   O-Sfd    5s  10«d 

Tuesday   —  

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday  II  19   @1  175£ 

Friday   1  18  @  

Saturday   1  17*@1  18 

Monday   1  17*@1  16* 

Tuesday   1  17  @1  18ft 

Wednesday..   ®    1»  

Wheat. 

Inactivity  and  lack  of  firmness  have  been 
the  chief  features  of  the  wheat  market  in  this 
center  the  current  week.  Eastern  markets 
were  not  particularly  lower,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  display  of  strength.  Liver- 
pool futures  declined  the  equivalent  of  l@l%c 
per  cental,  the  greatest  reduction  in  price  be- 
ing on  the  nearest  deliveries.  On  the  local 
Call  Board  speculative  values  dropped  about 
2VjC,  with  weakness  most  pronounced  on  Dec. 
option,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  wheat 
will  be  deliverable  on  Dec.  contracts  the 
coming  week.  At  the  close  there  was  a  par- 
tial recovery  in  Call  Board  prices  In  the 
spot  market  there  was  so  little  doing  that 
values  were  poorly  defined,  but,  to  have  sold 
freely,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
shaded  prices  in  favor  of  buyer  fully  25c  per 
ton  from  the  figures  nominally  current  a  week 
ago. 

The  outward  movement  in  wheat  from  this 
port  has  been  slow  throughout  the  past  five 
months,  but  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  the  last 
three  weeks  has  been  experienced  thus  far 
this  season  in  the  matter  of  dullness.  -  There 
was  not  a  wheat  clearance  from  the  2nd  to  the 
21st,  inclusive.  One  wheat  ship  was  cleared 
on  the  1st  inst.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
this  vessel  really  belonged  to  the  October 
fleet,  as  it  was  down  from  port  Costa  with 
full  cargo  before  the  close  of  previous  month. 
The  inactivity  is  in  striking  contrast  with  a 
year  ago,  when  ships  were  clearing  with 
wheat  cargoes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
day,  over  60,000  tons  having  been  forwarded 
outward  in  November,  1897,  the  value  of  this 
wheat  being  about  $1,850,000,  the  price  being 
decidedly  better  than  the  present  season.  As 
high  as  $1.50  was  realized  a  year  ago  for 
choice  wheat  for  shipment  to  Australia,  while 
to-day  shippers  are  not  rushing  after  choice 
wheat  at  $1.20.  Some  of  very  good  quality 
from  Utah  was  offered  at  $1.17%.  It  makes  a 
vast  difference  whether  or  not  there  is  for- 
eign competition  for  wheat.  During  the  two 
seasons  prior  to  this  one  Australia  proved  a 
good  customer,  and  paid  good  prices,  but  she 
insisted  on  a  better  quality  of  wheat  than  is 
ordinarily  shipped  to  Europe.  When  England 
is  wholly  alone  as  a  foreign  buyer,  as  is 
practically  the  case  at  present,  the  chances 
are  decidedly  against  firmness  or  profitable 
prices.  Light  stocks  of  wheat  and  dry 
weather  have  combined  to  make  conditions 
unfavorable  here  for  exporting  grain,  but  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  wheat  and  no  weather  conditions  to 
contend  with  at  this  date,  the  outward  move- 
ment is  also  slow,  holders  being  unwilling,  as 
a  rule,  to  unload  at  prices  lately  obtainable. 
Most  of  the  wheat  selling  in  Portland  and 
Tacoma  recently  has  been  going  at  about  a 
cent  per  pound,  th9  difference  in  freight  to 
Europe  from  there  and  here  accounting  for 
the  difference  in  price. 

California  Milling  II  17*@1  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  ®l  17* 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  20 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  22* 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15  ®1  17* 

Oil  qualities  wheat   1  12*@1  15 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  «1.16%@1.19. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.20%@1.23. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.17® 
1.18%;  May  1899,  $1.21^@1.22%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations  8al*d@8s4d  6slOd@6slO*d 

Freight  rates   31j<@-s  26M@27*s 

Local  market   |1.37*@1.40  I1.17*@1.20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  commodity  is  not  of  heavy 
volume,  nor  can  the  market  be  termed  firm, 
but  quotable  values  remain  virtually  in  same 
position  as  at  date  of  previous  report.  There 
were  fair  shipments  this  week  to  the  Orient 
and  to  Central  America,  mostly  of  brands  se- 
cured ahead  on  contracts. 
Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Barley. 

Quotable  values  for  this  cereal  have  not 
been  disturbed  materially  during  the  week 
under  review.  Buyers  do  not  take  hold  freely, 
however,  at  full  current  rates,  neither  do 
supplies  and  offerings  admit  of  any  very  active 
movement.  Stocks  in  local  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.,  were  less  than  26,000  tons,  as  against 
over  53,000  tons  at  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago.  Less  than  35,000  tons  have  arrived  from 
all  sources  for  the  season  up  to  date,  while  a 
year  ago  receipts  aggregated  over  150,000 
tons,  and  for  corresponding  period  in  1896  the 
arrivals  footed  up  170,000  tons.  The  difference 
in  the  outward  movement  this  season  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding is  equally  marked.  Shipments  for  the 
season  to  date  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
9,000  tons,  while  for  same  period  in  1897  they 
amounted  to  116,000  tons,  and  for  correspond- 
ing time  two  years  ago  aggregated  132,000 
tons.  Call  Board  dealings  were  of  lighter 
volume  than  preceding  week,  and  fluctations 
were  kept  within  rather  narrow  range. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  25  @1  27* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  35  @1  37* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.29@1.30%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Tuesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.29® 
1.29%;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

Trading  in  this  cereal  has  been  less  active 
since  last  review  than  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding, but  values  for  feed  and  milling  de- 
scriptions of  White  and  Gray  oats,  these  con- 
stituting the  bulk  of  offerings,  were  tolerably 
well  maintained  at  previous  range.  Arrivals 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  are  on  the  de- 
crease, although  market  continues  to  be  fairly 
well  stocked  from  previous  receipts.  Black 
and  Red  oats  suitable  for  seed  are  not  being 
offered  more  freeiy  than  noted  in  former  re- 
view, and  values  remain  on  a  rather  high 
plane. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  120  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @1  17* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  ®1  22* 

Milling  1  20   ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  35 

Black  Russian  160  @1  70 

Bed    1  40  @1  50 

Corn. 

Values  have  not  changed  appreciably  during 
the  current  week,  but  market  is  moderately 
firm  at  the  prevailing  rates.  Choice  Large 
White  and  Small  Yellow  incline  more  against 
buyers  than  Large  Yellow,  the  latter  being 
in  best  supply,  although  principally  Eastern 
product.  Not  much  Eastern  corn  has  arrived 
lately,  the  prices  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  be- 
ing relatively  firmer  than  figures  current 
here.  Most  of  the  corn  now  being  used  in 
this  State  is  going  for  cornmeal  and  chicken 
feed. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  115  @1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  07*@1  10 

Small  Yellow  1  17*@1  20 

Eastern  Mixed  1  02*@1  05 

Rye. 

Not  much  offering,  especially  of  choice  qual- 
ity, and  bnyers  find  it  necessary  as  a  rule  to 
pay  full  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  20  @1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

There  are  only  light  supplies  in  this  center, 
these  being  principally  Eastern  and  are  in  few 
hands.  Naturally  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  buyers  to  dictate  terms. 

Good  to  choice  185   @2  00 

Silverskln   —  @  — 

Beans. 

While  there  is  no  active  outward  movement 
to  record,  there  has  been  a  fairly  brisk  local 
demand  lately,  largely  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter, and  the  market  has  shown  firmness  for 
nearly  all  varieties.  Some  kinds  are  in  such 
light  supply  as  to  admit  of  only  small  jobbing 
transactions,  notable  among  these  being  Pea 
beans,  Reds  and  Black-eyes.  There  are  mod- 
erate supplies  of  Limas,  but  mainly  of  pre- 
vious crop.  Stocks  of  this  year's  beans  are 
principally  Large  Whites  or  Lady  Washing- 
tons.  Bayos  and  Pinks,  with  recent  trading 
mostly  in  these  descriptions.  Considerable 
quantities  of  same  varieties  of  previous  crop 
are  still  being  carried  by  dealers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    2  00  @2  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              1  90  @2  15 

Laay  Washington1                              160  ®1  85 

Butter,  small                                    1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large                                   1  75  @1  90 

Pinks                                                1  90  @2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        190  @2  05 

Reds                                                3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys                                     2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  50  @3  75 

Horse  Beans                                   1  80  @1  90 

Garbanzos,  large                            2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small                              1  60  (3)1  75 

The  following  report  of  the  bean  market  on 
the  Atlantic  side  is  furnished  by  recent  mail 
from  New  York,  prices  quoted  being  per 
bushel  of  60  lbs.  : 

Receipts  of  both  Medium  and  Pea  have  con- 
tinued light  all  the  week  and  the  demand  for  cur- 
rent use  has  absorbed  the  supply  closely;  this  has 
kept  values  firm  on  the  basis  of  $1.30  for  choice 
new  Medium  and  $1.25  for  best  grade  of  Pea. 
Offerings  of  desirable  old  have  not  been  large  and 
they  have  sold  fairly  at  $1.20  generally  for  Pea, 


and  2*@5c  more  for  Medium.  Exporters  have 
shown  but  little  interest  in  Marrow,  but  there  has 
been  some  trading  on  home  account,  and  the  best 
new  rule  steady  at  $1 50.  Holders  are  asking 
$1.42*@1.4o  for  some  lots  of  old  Marrow,  but  recent 
business  has  been  chiefiy  at  $1.40.  The  export  or- 
ders lor  Red  Kidney  were  filled  mostly  at  $1.65 
f.  o.  b. ;  sellers  accepted  that  rate  willingly  for  the 
best  goods,  while  some  pretty  fair  stock  was 
shaded  at  $1.60.  Only  a  few  White  Kidney  here, 
and  the  feeling  is  rather  firm  in  consequence.  Sev- 
eral lots  of  new  State  Turtle  Soup  have  arrived, 
and  the  price  has  declined  to  $1.70@1.75.  Yellow 
Eye  slow.  Lima  quite  firm,  but  the  volume  of 
business  is  not  large;  quotable  at  $2.35.  Green 
peas  have  sold  fairly,  and  Scotch  have  stiffened  a 
little  under  strong  Western  advices. 

Dried  Peas. 

Local  millers  are  fairly  stocked  with  Green, 
imported  from  the  East,  but  have  few  Niles 
peas  on  hand.  Contrary  to  the  rule,  the  lat- 
ter are  at  present  commanding  relatively  bet- 
ter figures  than  the  Green  or  Blue. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  70  @1  90 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  85 

Wool. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  in- 
quiry, both  on  Eastern  and  local  account,  but 
it  has  not  resulted  in  much  business.  Pros- 
pects are  fair,  however,  for  a  tolerably  active 
market  in  the  near  future,  probably  soon  after 
the  midwinter  holidays.  No  great  changes  in 
values  are  anticipated.  Recent  transfers, 
however,  both  in  the  East  and  in  this  center, 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  concessions  to 
buyers. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  13  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective.  .10  @I2 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective  10  @12 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  9  @11 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  12  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

Oregon  Valley  16  @18 

FALL. 

Northern,  free   8  @11 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  9 

Hops. 

Most  of  the  hops,  not  only  of  this  country 
but  also  of  Europe,  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  and  dealers,  and  the  market  in  conse- 
quence presents  a  stronger  tone  than  it  would 
were  growers  still  holding  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop.  Dealers  are  inclined  to  quote  higher 
figures  than  they  are  disposed  to  pay,  as  they 
are  now  in  the  role  of  sellers  rather  than 
buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   13  ®17 

The  hop  market  is  reported  as  follows  under 
late  date  by  a  New  York  authority,  the  in- 
formation coming  through  by  mail : 

The  demand  is  keeping  up  better  than  was 
thought  probable  after  the  free  buying  in  October, 
and  it  shows  a  feeling  of  confidence  everywhere. 
London  cable  and  mail  advices  have  continued 
strong,  and  exporters  have  been  Interested  in  the 
choice  samples  shown,  even  where  an  advance 
over  previous  prices  was  asked.  Foreign  business 
has  been  curtailed,  howover,  by  the  shortage  of 
freight  room.  Several  thousand  bales  are  on  the 
docks  or  in  store  here  awaiting  shipment  across 
the  ocean.  Some  lots  have  been  sent  to  Antwerp 
and  reshipped  from  there  to  London.  Our  home 
brewers  have  also  been  steady  buyers,  and  they 
have  absorbed  considerable  stock.  This  has  given 
the  market  here  a  good  firm  tone  throughout, 
with  the  highest  grade  showing  most  strength. 
Quotations  cannot  be  changed  materially,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  little  higher  rate  on 
choicest  quality.  Reports  from  the  interior  of  this 
State  indicate  fair  buying  in  range  of  I5(ai»c,  with 
a  favorite  growth  or  two  said  to  have  gone  at  20c. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  continued  activity, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  growers.  We  hear  that  18c  has  been  paid 
for  choice  Sonomas. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  has  not  shown  much  ac- 
tivity the  past  week,  nor  has  it  been  note- 
worthy for  firmness.  Choice  wheat  hay  con- 
tinues in  scanty  stocks,  but  of  most  other 
descriptions  there  are  fairly  liberal  offerings 
and  more  than  are  required  for  the  immediate 
demand.  Cow  hay  is  especially  plentiful,  as 
compared  with  the  inquiry  for  the  same. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  heretofore,  but  ex- 
treme figures  are  more  in  accord  with  holders' 
ideas  than  with  the  views  of  buyers.  Straw 
market  remains  as  last  noted,  with  demand 
very  moderate  at  full  figures. 

Wheat  13  00@18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00@17  00 

Oat  12  O0@15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  50 

Timothy  10  50®  13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  H»  bale   40®  70 

MUlstuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  continued  to  incline  in 
favor  of  buyers,  but  there  were  no  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  rates.  Shorts  and  Mid- 
dlings did  not  meet  with  much  attention,  ask- 
ing figures  remaining  as  last  quoted.  Prices 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  ruled 
steady,  with  stocks  light. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  50@27  00 

Cornmeal  23  50@24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50® 25  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  description, 
stocks  in  the  main  being  too  light  to  admit  of 
other  than  small  transactions.  Quotations 
are  based  mainly  on  asking  prices.  Utah  Al- 
falfa has  been  lately  in  moderate  receipt,  but 
is  not  being  urged  to  sale  at  present,  holders 
awaiting  liberal  rains,  after  which  a  fair  in- 
quiry is  almost  certain  to  be  experienced. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@1  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25@— 

Flax  1  90®— 

Per  lb 

Canary  2*($2% 

Rape  3  ©3* 


Hemp  2V«>3!< 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6%®7x 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  lifeless,  but  is  not 
weak  in  tone.  That  there  will  be  anything 
of  consequence  done  in  this  line  until  after 
the  new  year  sets  in  is  not  probable.  Little 
doing  in  Wool  Sacks  or  Potato  Gunnies,  but 
dealers  quote  prices  as  before.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  with  equal  force  to  Bean  Bags 
and  Fruit  Sacks. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  25g— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  «29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb   .28  @27 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*@  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  &  6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  Hides  or  Pelts. 
The  market  for  both  is  devoid  of  firmness. 
Based  on  Eastern  values,  the  prices  ruling  for 
Dry  Hides  here  are  slightly  higher  than  are 
warranted.  Tallow  of  prime  quality  is  selling 
to  fair  advantage. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — @10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8         — @  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*       —  @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs   — <a  8  —  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — @  8         —  ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  9         —  ®  8 

Dry  Hides   —  ®15  —  ®  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ®15  —  ®  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         —®  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00@1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50(8)1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75gl  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   Sii®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  2X 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80(337* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  light  and  must  so 
continue  through  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Choice  extracted  is  especially  in  limited 
supply  and  is  being  held  at  comparatively 
fancy  figures.  Comb  is  meeting  with  very 
fair  trade,  considering  that  it  has  to  depend 
mainly  on  local  custom  for  an  outlet.  Values 
for  all  descriptions  tend  in  favor  of  selling  in- 
terest. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  @  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6M@  6* 

White  Comb,  l-Oft  frames   9*®  10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

There  is  very  little  of  this  article  on  market 
and  holders  display  no  anxiety  about  securing 
custom.  In  a  small  way  higher  prices  than 
are  quotable  are  exacted. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Choice  Beef  and  Mutton,  suited  to  the  best 
Thanksgiving  trade,  was  in  very  fair  request 
this  week  and  brought  good  prices,  some  go- 
ing at  an  advance  on  quotations  noted.  For 
ordinary  offerings,  however,  the  market  was 
weak.  Hog  market  ruled  steady,  especially 
for  choice  medium  weights,  desirable  for 
packers.  Hogs  ranging  from  about  130  to  225 
lbs.  were  most  sought  after. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   6*®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   5*®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  ®  5* 

Mutton— ewes,  7c@ — ;  wethers   7*@  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   *H®  4% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   35i@  3^ 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  4* 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4\@  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7   ®  8* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7*@  8 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb   8  @  — 

Poultry. 

The  feature  of  the  current  week  in  the 
poultry  market  was  the  Dressed  Turkey 
trade  on  Thanksgiving  account.  There  was 
not  corresponding  inquiry  for  other  poultry, 
although  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese  which 
were  large  and  fat  sold  to  very  fair  advan- 
tage. Turkeys  were  in  larger  receipt  than 
many  anticipated,  although  there  was  no 
special  surfeit  of  choice  stock.  A  good  many 
poor  Turkeys  were  rushed  in,  and  such  failed 
to  meet  with  prompt  custom,  even  at  compara- 
tively low  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  B>   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14  ®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  3  50  @5  00 

Ro08ters,Old  4  00   @4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  SO  05  00 

Fryers  3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small  8  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  4  50  @6  00 

Ducks,  old  4  50  ®6  00 

Geese,  V  pair  1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  I2*@l  25 

Pigeons,  Young  150  ®1  75 

Butter. 

While  there  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
fresh  for  this  time  of  year,  there  was  a  very 
good  demand,  especially  for  best  qualities,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case  Thanksgiving  week,  and 
prices  were  well  sustained  at  the  figures 
established  just  prior  to  last  review.  In 
packed  descriptions  there  was  little  done  and 
market  for  same  lacked  firmness,  although 
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there  was  nothing  to  warrant  materially 
altering  quotations. 

Creamery  extras,     lb  23  @— 

Creamery  firsts  22  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  21  @ — 

Dairy  select  20  @2l 

Dairy  seconds  17  @  19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  19  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Arrivals  of  domestic  product  are  proving 
light  from  all  quarters,  and  there  are  no  large 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  either  wholesalers, 
jobbers  or  retailers.  Market  is  firm  for  best 
qualities  of  mild  flavored  new,  favorite  marks 
bringing  an  advance  on  figures  warranted  as 
a  quotation.  For  ordinary  qualities  of  held 
cheese  prices  are  ruling  steady. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  Vi@ — 

California,  good  tc  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12V4 

Eggs. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  from  near-by  points 
and  desirable  as  to  size,  color  and  cleanness, 
were  in  much  the  same  light  supply  as  pre- 
ceding week  and  brought  fully  as  good  fig- 
ures. Common  qualities  of  fresh,  even  though 
there  was  no  other  objection  than  that  they 
ran  small  and  dirty,  failed  to  sell  to  advan- 
tage. Cold  storage  eggs  continued  in  liberal 
supply,  including  some  of  poor  quality  which 
dragged  badly  at  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .40  @42H 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size. .34  ®38 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @30 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  22^@27^ 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  reduced  receipt  and  market 
developed  more  firmness  for  best  qualities, 
with  a  fair  shipping  and  local  demand.  Peas, 
String  Beans  and  Tomatoes  brought  improved 
prices.  There  were  no  large  stocks  of  any 
sort  and  the  general  trend  of  values  was  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest. 

Beans,  String, |f   5®  7 

Beans.  Lima.  *  ft   2%®  3% 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   75®  90 

Cucumbers,  1»  small  box   40®  60 

Egg  Plant,  ^  large  box   40®  65 

Garlic,  V  ft   5®  6 

Okra,  Green,      box   50®  65 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   45®  55 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   4®  6 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  large  box   40®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  large  box   40®  65 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  $  large  box.    . .  — @  — 

Tomatoes,  *  large  box   50®  65 

Tomatoes,     small  box   40®  50 

Potatoes. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  from  any 
quarter,  and  very  few  outside  of  those  re- 
ceived from  Oregon  and  Sacramento  river  sec- 
tion. Choice  to  select  Burbanks  were  in  good 
request,  such  moving  freely  at  full  current 
rates.  Of  common  qualities  there  was  no 
scarcity,  such  not  being  eagerly  sought  after. 
Sweets  were  in  fair  supply  and  brought 
steady  figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  y  cental   50®  70 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  $  ctl   60®  1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60@1  00 

Early  Rose   40®  50 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  $  cental   75®1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

In  the  line  of  deciduous  fruits,  Apples  form 
the  chief  display  at  present.  Market  is  lib- 
erally stocked  with  Apples,  mainly  from  Ore- 
gon, but  they  are  mostly  under  choice.  As 
Eastern  dealers  have  been  lately  buying  up 
Apples  in  Oregon  for  shipment  East,  the  sur- 
feit of  common  stock  here  probably  represents 
to  a  great  extent  the  rejections  of  Eastern 
buyers.  High-grade  Apples  are  wanted, 
while  of  common  there  are  entirely  too  many 
offering.  Choice  Spitzenberg  or  select  Bell- 
flower  are  more  readily  placed  at  $1.25  per 
regular  50-lb.  box  than  is  common  and  scrubby 
fruit  at  the  lowest  quotation  below  named. 
Pears  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  and  stocks  in- 
clude few  which  can  be  termed  strictly  se- 
lect. Prices  are  at  fully  as  wide  a  range  as 
for  Apples.  The  Winter  Nelis  variety  is 
taking  the  lead  at  present,  and  such  as  are 
large,  sound  and  free  from  blemish  are  bring- 
ing good  prices.  Grapes  are  arriving  very 
sparingly  and  offerings  are  mainly  table  fruit 
which  had  been  held  off  the  market.  Prices 
are  at  a  higher  range  than  preceding  week, 
but  buyers  are  not  numerous  at  the  higher 
rates  demanded.  Strawberries  of  the  large 
variety  were  in  very  moderate  receipt  and 
sold  at  a  little  higher  range  than  previous 
week.  Whortleberries  were  in  reduced  sup- 
ply and  brought  slightly  improved  figures,  but 
not  many  were  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  50-ft.  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft.  box  . . .  75®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  <p  50-lb.  box —     35®  60 

Apples,  Lady,  *  50-lb.  box   1  00®  2  00 

Blackberries,  ^  chest   — @  — 

Cantaloupes.  ~#  crate   — @  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ¥  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  V  crate  . . ."   — @  — 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  <fl  box  and  crate..  — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ¥  crate   60®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ¥  ton   — @  — 

Grapes,  Mis-ion,  V  ton   — ®  — 

Grapes.  White,  V  ton   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melon,  V  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  V  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box —  — @  — 


Pomegranates,  $  large  box   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f(  chest   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Peaches,  3  box   _@  _ 

Raspberries,  $  chest   — @  — 

Whortleberries,  $lb   5®  7 

Dried  Fruits. 

Market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  is 
showing  in  the  main  firmness.  Stocks  of  most 
kinds  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and  it  is 
the  exception  where  they  now  are  sufficiently 
large  of  any  single  variety  to  admit  of  whole- 
sale operations.  Apricots  are  higher,  with 
only  Royals  now  quotable,  and  these  are  likely 
to  be  soon  out  of  stock  so  far  as  desirable 
qualities  are  concerned.  Apples  are  being 
steadily  held,  and  no  fears  are  entertained 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  over  any  of 
this  fruit  into  another  season,  either  here  or 
in  the  East.  Figs  are  scarce  and  prices  have 
been  again  advanced.  Most  of  this  season's 
crop  has  been  already  forwarded  to  the  East, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  the  foreign 
article  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  the 
latter  in  large  quantity.  Peaches  of  choice  to 
select  quality  are  in  limited  stock,  with  mar- 
ket for  this  sort  decidedly  firm.  Some  dark, 
small  and  otherwise  faulty  Peaches  are  being 
offered  at  comparatively  low  figures,  but  such 
are  meeting  with  poor  custom.  Pears  and 
Pitted  Plums  are  without  quotable  change. 
There  is  a  fair  jobbing  trade  in  both  kinds  at 
prevailing  rates.  The  tendency  on  Prunes 
has  continued  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest, 
the  market  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  accepted  for  the  Oregon 
crop.  There  were  some  Eastern  orders  on  the 
market  this  week  for  very  small  Prunes,  buy- 
ers naming  l%c  for  stock  running  over  100  to 
the  pound. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   10K@1114 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12  @12y, 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  In  boxes   6%@  1\i 

Figs,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   62£@  7V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8>4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes     9  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  ®  9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6V4®  7H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5K@  6 

Plums,  pitted   3n@  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   6J£@  7 

50-30's   5  @  5K 

60— 70's   3*@  3% 

70-80's   3  @  3H 

80-90's  2%®  3 

90-100's   2   @  2% 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  bic 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3M@  3V4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  3  @  3^ 

Prunes,  Sliver   4  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  4K 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4H 

Figs,  Black   3K@  4y. 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5H@  6H 

Plums,  unpltted   1   @  1^4 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent: 

Evaporated  apples  have  continued  in  fair  supply 
but  with  demand  quite  active  for  both  jobbing  and 
export  account  offerings  have  been  hardly  equal 
to  demand,  and  prices  have  steadily  improved. 
Very  strong  advices  from  primary  sections  have 
helped  strengthen  the  position,  and  toward  the 
close  prime  wood-dried  are  held  generally  at  8V4c, 
though  some  stock  cannot  be  obtained  at  that 
figure,  and  wire-dried  average  only  fractionally 
lower.  The  higher  grades  have  considerable  at- 
tention from  the  jobbing  trade  with  salesof  choice 
at  8%@9c,  and  fancy  to  extra  fancy  are  worth 
from  9>4<S'10c,  though  little  high  grade  fruit  avail- 
able. Sun-dried  apples  scarce— hardly  enough 
fruit  here  to  maintain  quotations.  Chops  have  had 
more  attention  and  have  advanced  to  2J£@3c  for 
choice  spot  goods,  and  waste  is  quite  strong  at  2c. 
Apples  of  all  grades  are  higher  for  future  delivery, 
dealers  only  talking  slightly  lower  than  the  fig- 
ures given  for  spot  goods.  Small  fruits  show  no 
material  change;  raspberries  dull;  huckleberries 
quiet  but  firm  and  occasionally  held  at  11c;  black- 
berries firm,  and  also  cherries.  California  fruit  is 
meeting  a  good  outlet. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  16  @22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12V4 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3K@10 

Raising. 

Previous  prices  remain  in  force,  with  mar- 
ket firm  for  prime  to  choice  qualities,  stocks 
of  which  bid  fair  to  be  exhausted  at  an  early 
date.  Present  offerings  are  composed  largely 
of  second  grade  and  rain-damaged  goods. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  — 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   120®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  10®  — 

Valencia  layers,  $  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  5J£@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  i\@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  4  @  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4V4®  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3H®  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   ®  5 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  new  crop  are  offering  more  freely 
and  market  is  easier.  The  demand  is  slow, 
due  to  cool  weather  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  pala- 
table. Lemon  market  is  heavy  at  the  quota- 
tions, offerings  being  much  larger  than  the 
demand.  Limes  are  in  good  supply  and  cheap. 

Oranges— Navels,  f)  box   3  00®  4  00 

Seedlings   1  50®  2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  1*  box   4  00®  6  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nats. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of  nuts  now  offering,  and  market  is  firm 


DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlggton's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FENCE  THAT  FENCES. 


A1 


MERIGAN 


ALL  STEEL 
WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE. 


Large,  strong  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Tension  curve  at  every  inter- 
section of  main  stiands  aud  stay  wires,  provides  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. The  "American"  Fence  is  made  of 
Best  Bessemer  Steel  Wires,  on  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples. Its  thorough  efficiency  is  proven  under 
all  circumstances  as  a  safe  and  sure  fence  to 
turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs.  ,. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED. 

INVESTIGATE  the  merits  of  the 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

at  our  agency  in 
your  nearest  town. 
If  you  can't  find 
such  an  agency, 
write  us  for  com- 
plete catalogue  and 
we  will  see  you  are 

Supplied.  AMERICAN  FIELD  FENCE,  Regular  Style,  stays  12  or  6  ins.  apart. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  8?/?0e£!  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GEO.  H.  ISMON,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  225-327  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


for  best  qualities.  Choice  Almonds,  Walnuts 
and  Peanuts  are  all  commanding  good  prices, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  inferior  quali- 
ties, and  there  is  considerable  of  latter  sort 
on  market. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  14  @15 

California  Aln  onds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  ®6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @  9tf 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.    7)4®  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4y, 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5VJ®  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   7  ©  8 

Wine. 

Market  for  new  claret  is  firm,  with  very 
little  offering.  To  purchase  freely  at  this 
date  at  least  12%c  per  gallon  wholesale  would 
have  to  be  paid,  sellers  not  being  numerous  at 
this  figure.  The  Wine  Growers'  Association 
will  continue  operations  for  another  year, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  directory.  Nearly 
all  the  wine  in  the  State  is  now  reported  to 
be  in  control  of  either  the  Trust  or  the 
Growers'  Association.  The  Bulletin  of  this 
city  reports  the  outward  movement  as  follows: 

The  exports  of  California  wine  from  San 
Francisco  by  sea  in  October  and  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 

For  Jan.  1  to 
Oct.  Oct  31. 

Eastern,  gals  367.794  3,147,629 

Foreign   88,318  859,984 

Totals  456,112  4,007,613 

Also  to  foreign  markets  483  cs.  in  October 
and  6874  cs.  for  the  ten  months.  Adding  the 
cases  the  shipments  last  month  were  equal  to 
457,319  gals,  valued  at  $108,076,  against  593,220 
gals,  for  the  same  month  last  year  valued  at 
$210,070.  For  the  ten  months  the  comparison 
is  as  follows : 

(rations. 

1897   4,159,171 

1898    4,022,294 

Overland  shipments  for  the  first  six  months 
thisyear  were  5,015,800  gals.  Railway  officials 
have  since  refused  to  give  out  figures.  In 
the  first  ten  months  of  1897  these  overland 
shipments  were  7,148,000  gals.  They  were 
fully  as  great  this  year. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
\July  1,  '9 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


Flour,  M-sks  103. 

Wheat,  ctls   23. 

Barley,  ctls   87 

Oats,  ctls   9 

Corn,  ctls   2 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks   33 

Onions,  sks   5 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


142 
430 
710 
,405 
,105 
5 

,146 
,334 
210 
,301 


1,913,914 
1,241,426 
664,068 
388,835 
73,810 
13,780 
243,430 
479,669 
96,741 
71,600 
25,996 
9,030 


2,082,061 
5,707,988 
3,081 ,693 
322,126 
124,723 
21,013 
312,782 
479,736 
60,445 
67,140 
47,603 
6,138 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  K-sks   71,680 

Wheat,  ctls   177 

Barley,  ctls   12,370 

Oats,  ctls   145 

Corn,  ctls   189 

Beans,  sks   445 

Hay,  bales   279 

Wool,  lbs   11,805 

Hops,  B)S   92,662 

Honey,  cases   23 

Potatoes,  pkgs   697 


Since 
July  1,  '98 

1,195,596 
581,833 
181,883 
11,189 
7,961 
60,580 
25,907 
954,918 
801,560 
4,000 
21,492 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

1,373,680 
5,335,278 
2,337,234 
9,195 
17,710 
129,120 
37,308 
684,276 
249,041 
3,826 
45,695 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 


sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Nov.  22— California  dried  fruits, 
quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  common,  7@8c;  prime, 
wire  tray,  8®8^c;  choice,  83£@9c;  fancy,  9>4c. 
Prunes,  3!4@10c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c;  Moor- 
park, 13@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  8H@l2tfc; 
peeled,  18@20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


41  General  Commission  Merchants,  * 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY.  General 
Agent. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Ealsln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


c*  DEWEY, STRONG  8cC0?  s> 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 
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How  Camel  Training  is  Done  in 
Egypt. 

An  officer  who  has  been  residing  some 
time  in  Egypt,  where  camel  riding  has 
been  obligatory,  sends  the  following 
graphic  description  to  the  Road  of  his 
experiences  with  that  amiable  and  use- 
ful animal :  "  You  can  well  imagine 
that  there's  a  circus  around  here  while 
the  usual  riding  instruction  is  going 
on.  When  the  untamed  camels  first 
arrived  at  our  camp  I  heard  a  tre- 
mendous growling  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  on  going  out  I  saw  one  of  these 
amiable  beasts  being  led  by  its  keeper, 
but  walking  along  with  every  expres- 
sion of  disgust  both  in  its  countenance 
and  voice.  The  man  stopped  (ditto 
camel)  and  attempted  to  tie  the  beast's 
forelegs  together,  when  it  reared  and 
striking  out  with  its  fore  feet,  landed 
on  the  keeper's  stomach  and  head, 
sending  him  flying  through  space  as  if 
shot  out  of  a  cannon.  The  man  picked 
himself  out  of  the  ditch  with  a  hand  on 
each  bruised  part,  and  the  camel, 
which  had  never  ceased  roaring,  was 
taken  in  charge  by  two  other  more 
robust  natives  and  led  to  the  tents,  or, 
rather  induced  to  go  by  energetic  as- 
sistance of  a  very  sharp  iron  rod  ap- 
plied in  a  most  vigorous  and  miscella- 
neous manner.  Similar  exhibitions  are 
being  conducted  here  daily,  and  we  are 
now  ready  to  lead  the  recently  broken 
camels.  Within  three  or  four  days 
they  become  tractable.  I  first  formed 
my  opinion  of  a  camel  some  years  ago 
when  I  rode  across  the  Arabian  des- 
erts, and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  it  in 
any  way.  The  creature  has  so  many 
talents,  and  so  many  ways  of  exhibit- 
ing them.  To  begin  with,  it  can  kick 
harder,  higher,  swifter  and  oftener 
than  a  mule,  and  can  use  all  four  feet 
at  one  time  in  a  kicking  match.  Then 
it  can  bite  worse  than  a  vicious  horse, 
and  buck  in  a  way  to  make  a  broncho 
blush  with  absolute  shame.  No  rider 
ever  lived  who  can  stay  on  that  perch, 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  during  a 
camel's  exhibition  of  gymnastics.  It 
can  run  away  when  it  feels  like,  and  is 
often  seized  with  a  desire  to  slope. 
Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  its  rider 
experiences  a  sensation  between  being 
blown  up  with  dynamite  or  struggling 
against  the  throes  of  an  earthquake 
until  all  his  joints  are  dislocated,  and 
he  drops,  a  limp,  inert  mass,  to  the 
ground.  This  sweet  creature  has  a 
way  of  evincing  its  displeasure  that  is 
at  least  effectual  and  convincing.  It 
twists  its  snake-like  neck  into  a  circle, 
and  poking  its  ugly  nose  into  the  face 
of  the  rider,  opens  its  cavernous  mouth 
and  lets  out  a  roar  of  disgust  in  such  a 
fetid  breath  that  the  elevated  human 
victim  is  fairly  blown  into  the  middle  of 
the  coming  month  (a  week  being  too 
short  a  distance).  And  yet,  with  all 
these  high  recommendations,  which 
some  people  might  consider  objection- 
able, these  are  the  dear  animals  I  am 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with, 
and  for  which  I  am  even  beginning  to 
form  an  affection." 


What  a  Flowing  Well  Did. 

On  the  Patterson  ranch  near  Huen- 
eme,  Ventura  county,  as  told  by  the 
Herald,  irrigating  by  means  of  artesian 
wells  has  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  as  the  following  facts 
furnished  by  Mr.  Daily,  the  foreman, 
will  at  once  attest:  With  a  single  7- 
inch  well  100  acres  of  land  planted  to 
alfalfa  were  twice  irrigated,  besides 
150  acres  of  plowed  land.  The  alfalfa 
piece  produced  four  good  crops  of  hay 
during  the  season,  aggregating  400 
tons,  while  on  the  plowed  tract  there 
were  raised  150  tons  of  barley,  3000 
sacks  of  potatoes  and  1000  sacks  of 
corn.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  crops 
produced  through  the  medium  of  this 
single  well  amounted  to  $8700.  The 
cost  of  the  well,  which  was  sunk  some 
ten  years  ago,  was  only  $350. 

California  at  the  Omaha  Fair. 

The  horticultural  building  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  grounds,  its  size  being 
100x300  feet  and  its  cost  about  $35,- 
000.  Commencing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building  Los  Angeles  county,  Califor- 
nia, had  a  very  attractive  exhibit  in 


care  of  Charles  Wilson,  consisting  of 
citrus  fruits  and  all  the  varied  pro- 
ducts so  well  known  as  coming  from 
southern  California.  Ten  or  twelve 
firms  exhibited  dried  fruits  and  canned 
goods.  Several  firms  made  exhibits 
showing  the  products  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry. English  walnuts  were  shown 
in  large  quantities,  and  sacks  of  them 
were  given  away  as  an  advertisement 
to  show  what  can  be  done  with  the 
walnut.  The  crop  is  reported  as  worth 
from  7*  to  9;  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
in  Los  Angeles  county.  The  average 
yield  is  from  $100  to  $i50  per  acre,  but 
the  tree  withstands  but  little  frost. 
They  also  advertised  the  olive  industry 
and  show  what  can  be  done  in  the 
growing  of  the  olive.  Bartlett  pears 
are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  this 
State,  and  fine  apples  also  when  planted 
above  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  Clus- 
ters of  flaming  Tokay  grapes  are  grown 
that  will  weigh  thirteen  pounds.  The 
Cornichon  grape  is  also  very  highly 
commended  and  is  freely  grown  for 
shipment.  The  average  prices  received 
for  grapes  at  the  vineyard  are  1£  to  2 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  line  of 
vegetables  they  showed  Prizetaker 
onions  weighing  three  pounds.  Cali- 
fornia has  always  exhibited  its  pro 
ducts  with  matchless  skill  and  they  are 
never  sparing  of  expense  in  making  a 
proper  exhibit  of  their  products. — 
Cor.  Prairie  Farmer. 

[Considering  the  fact  that  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  was  the  only 
section  which  had  enterprise  enough 
to  make  an  exhibit  at  Omaha,  closing 
compliment  of  the  writer  is  somewhat 
sweeping. — Ed  ] 

Ill-Smelling  Seeds  in  Wheat. 

Sometimes  cargoes  of  wheat  arrive 
in  this  country  containing  seeds  having 
a  spicy  aroma.  Californian  and  Chilian 
parcels  often  contain  a  greenish  seed 
called  melilot,  and  Karachi  wheat  often 
contains  seeds  with  a  spicy  smell.  The 
worst  of  the  matter  is  that  the  aroma 
can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  detected  in  the 
wheat.  The  baker  is  the  first  to  find 
it  out;  any  smell  of  the  kind  is  always 
strongly  brought  out  in  baking.  Wheat 
is  always  a  ready  absorbent  of  smells, 
but  flour  is  a  great  deal  more  so.  It 
is  not  safe  to  ship  either  one  or  the 
other  with  any  merchandise  which  is 
likely  to  taint  it. — London  Farmer. 

[The  seed  to  which  our  British  con- 
temporary refers  as  coming  from  Cali- 
fornia is  that  of  a  plant  which  is  com- 
monly called  sweet  clover.  It  is  a 
spreading  evil  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  and  occasions  a  reduction  in 
the  market  value  of  wheat.  The  plants 
should  be  pulled  out  of  the  grain  by 
hand  before  harvest  and  thus  the  field 
kept  from  more  thorough  infection.  If 
all  will  undertake  this  the  spread  of 
the  plant  can  be  checked. — Ed.] 

High  Racks  Condemned. 

Dr.  Price  reports  to  the  supervisors 
of  Kings  county  that  he  has  found  a 
large  number  of  horses  suffering  from 
a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  in 
most  cases  is  produced  from  feeding 
stock  from  high  racks  or  mangers,  the 
dry  particles  of  feed  being  drawn  up 
into  the  nostrils  by  the  animal  having 
his  head  elevated  and  lodge  upon  the 
membrane,  setting  up  an  irritation 
that  produces  this  discharge.  No  ani- 
mal in  this  section  of  the  country 
should  be  fed  any  kind  of  dry  feed,  es- 
pecially fox-tail  hay,  except  from  the 
ground,  which  is  the  natural  way  for  a 
horse  or  cow  to  eat  their  food. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Tuaux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.dino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50  -  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  Keep  all  the  leading  varieties  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  . 
slock.  MauTs  of  the  Improved  I 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  liest  is 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Inoi'Batok 
Co..  lSlTCaHtro  St.. Oakland.  Cal. 


FT 


—  IHCl 


SUCCESS 


nil. 


is  P  F  T  A I  I 


ids  upoo  the  following  named  ea*wn- 
-  proper  distribution  of  heat  and 
l»tur*  and  perfect  regulation  and 
itllfttlon.     I .'.  k  point*  attain  per- 


il* 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

i-rlor  con*l ruction  and  flnlnh  and 


Add  to  these  points  nil pvr 
you  have  a  perfect  machine, 
hatch.  Size*  from  T>0  to  8AO  effff«.  Trio***  *10.  up. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theU.  S.  Catalogue  free. 
IVtu.uiuu  lncubutor  Co.,  llox     11,  IVtuluma,  OaL 


N'T  SWEAR  as 

ur  and  tbra  not  do  it. 
m  like  atari  log  right, 
yuu  want  to  ..tart  right 
d*  slay  right  bay  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

m  tli.-  vi-rlnt  tiorlcr  can't  fall 
.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
t  ■.<>  '■      v.   •   I.    W«  lend  a  '.-.'-I  page 
-^fif  >"»k  for  Hie  In  etampa  that  tetUall 
*&>*a»'.ut  It  ami  the  (tellable  Poultry  Farm. 
RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  9;   Quincy.  ill. 

OUR  INCUBATORS  THEAL 
— — — —  BEST.. 
They  have  nil  the  liitr-t  Improviimntw 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  prieN  &nd 
iCUARANTEED" P  > 

customer.  Send  6c.  for  our  n>  jtage 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extciihive  line 
ami  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
'cessfulty.   Send  for  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INCB  CO. 

Hox       510  Dm  Mulnc*.  low*. 


..iy>iiii:iaii^iii!i:iailf^ 

Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 


The 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned 
It  means  miltnul  eomfort  and  that  means 
unlttuil  profit.  This  knife  cut.  cletin,  no 
eru.hliiir  or  liruLIni;.  It  Is  quirk,  causes 
least  i>ain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war. 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  cireularn  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  O.  BROSIUS,  <..>■■...■  t:i.  .  I'ii. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mall  under 
a  positive  guarao tee.  Price, 
f-'.on  Valuable  Information 
und  full  particulars  FK  KK. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  ns  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  I  LL 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

liOK  Cnliforniit  St.,  San  Ki-Hiu-irico,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  Itl  liKK.  836  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 

winners  for  three  years  of  State  Fair  butter  con- 
tests; Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  New 
Catalogues.   Registered  Berkshlres. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  At  SUN,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  11  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

.J  KKSKYS,  ii<  i|  -  I  I  in-  «  DURHAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Ntlen  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1H76. 

W.  A.  SHIPPER,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks.  Mult  a  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


S  A  N  TA  TEKESA  POULT  It  Y  FA  KM.  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WILLI  AM  NI LES  &  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOU  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EUO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeders 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  A  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (1  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOUS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  *  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Oo  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Rssex  Swine. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshlres  and  P.  C.  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY.  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  Btud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  A  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 


HISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 

Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Doge. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  »  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or   Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pasteur  Vaccine 
n   A I  K      Mt        ,  the 

Z.^^ PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TDIIIMPH  CTPFI  PAIMOF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
iKiump-n  s  i  cel.  KAiwc  we  wl]1  f *r  a  short  Ume  dellver  at  you; 

depot  free  of  Charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-lncb  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  3Jx31  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2l>4  inches  deep,  and  15-galloa  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet  . 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  St.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  8,  1898. 

613,834.— Lawn  Mower— W.  Burnet,  S.  F. 
613,967.— Station  Indicator— J.  E.  Carter,  Bridge- 
port, Cal. 

613  973.— Cuspidor  Carrier— C.  C.  Corlew,  Fresno, 
•  al. 

613,666. — Quartz  Mill— J.  E.  Davis,  S.  F. 
613,855.— Target— C.  Dickenson,  Portland,  Or 
614,049.— Safety  Razor— W.  Greenfield,  S.  F. 
613,838.— Header  for  Steam  Generators  —  A. 

Heberer,  Alameda,  Cal. 
613  817.— Saw  Setter— J.  S.  Henderson,  Durham, 

Cal. 

613.859.  — Massage  Machine—  W.  W.  M.  Hiclsey, 
S.  F. 

613.860.  — Wiper  Rod  Holder— D.  L.  Howard,  S.  F. 
614,003.— Band  Saw— J.  Johnson.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
614,053  —Circular  Saw— S.  T.  Johnson,  Trinidad, 

Cal 

614,015  —  Bridles  —  A.  E.  Lotstrom,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

613,842.— Dental  Chair— J.  A.  W.  Lundborg,  S.  F. 
613,863.  —  Casting  Leads  on  Fish  Lines  —  E. 

Manula,  Astoria  Or. 
614,017.  —  Tire  Tightener  —  Marcott  &  Esveldt, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
614,019.— Firearm  — M.  Mattson,  Sel.wood,  Or. 
613,865  — Portable  Screen— H.  E.  Newton,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
613,719.— Car  Brake— H.  J.  Raisch,  S.  F. 

613.867.  — Almond  Huller— W.  G.  Read,  Colusa, 
Cal 

613.868.  — Smelting  Furnace— J.  H.  Ross,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

614,028  — Cribbage  Board— Ross  &  Reid,  Bemcia, 
Cal 

613.805.  — Engine— J.  P.  Simmons,  S.  F. 

613.806.  — Engine— J.  P.  Simmons,  S.  F. 
613.870.— Pruning  Shears— J.  Simon,  Santa  Rosa, 

Cal 

614,035  —Oil  Can  Faucet— G  Stockton,  S.  F. 
613,827.— Railway  Switch— C.  H.  Strauss,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

614,037.— Advertising  Device— Toffelmier  &  Hei- 

ron,  San  LeaDdro,  Cal. 
613,745  — Fireplace— G.  Weibel,  Seattle,  Wash. 
613,813.— Shears— A  Zinsgraf,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
29,621  —Design  Cake  Turner— Louise  A.  Pitts, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Notb.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Massage  Machine.— Dr.  White  Wolf,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  No.  613,859.  Dated  Nov.  8, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  appa- 
ratus which  is  especially  designed  for  the 
massage  treatment  of  persons.  The  object  of 
the  invention  is  to  provide  an  apparatus  by 
which  a  rubbing,  pressing  and  general  mas- 
sage treatment  may  be  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  patient 
without  the  exhaustiDg  work  which  is  neces- 
sary when  such  treatment  is  effected  by  hand. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  supporting  stand- 
ard having  arms  pivoted  to  and  adjustable 
with  relation  to  it,  and  rack  and  pawl  mech- 
anism by  which  these  arms  may  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  raise  or  depress  the  outer  ends,  the 
arms  remaining  essentially  parallel  in  the 
manner  of  a  parallel  ruler.  At  the  outer  ends 
of  these  arms  are  fixed  the  rubbers,  and  a 
mechanism  is  provided  comprising  a  crank  and 
pitman  connection  by  which  the  rubbers  are 
actuated.  In  conjunction  with  this  are  springs 
by  which  the  bars  carrying  the  rubbers  are 
drawn  toward  each  other  so  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  rubbing  pressure  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  rubbers.  The  rubbers  may  be 
either  roller  or  frictional  and  are  adjustable 
upon  the  movable  arms.  Mechanism  is  also 
provided  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  rubbers 
may  be  regulated. 

Wiper  Rod  Holding  Attachment  for 
Guns.— D.  L.  Howard,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
No.  613,860.  Dated  Nov.  8,  1898.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  convenient, 
removable  attachment  for  wiping  rods  so  that 
they  can  be  carried  in  conjunction  with  maga- 
zine and  other  rifles  or  shot  guns.  It  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  elastic  plates  curved  to 
enclose  more  than  half  the  circumference  of 
the  magazine  with  outwardly  curving  convex 
wings  having  the  upper  ends  approaching  the 
sides  of  a  barrel  so  as  to  form  channels  be- 
tween the  wings  and  the  interior  meeting 
angles  of  the  barrel  and  magazine,  these 
channels  being  sufficient  to  receive  the  wip- 
ing rod  sections  which  are  held  in  place  by 
grooves  or  notches  formed  in  them  and  adaped 
to  engage  the  bands  which  hold  the  magazine 
in  place.  The  same  construction  adapted  to 
clasp  the  barrels  or  shot  gun  will  also  form 
sockets  for  wiping  rods  of  this  class  of  guns. 

Pruning  Shears. — J.  Simon,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.  No.  613,870.  Dated  Nov.  8,  1898.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  a  prun- 
ing shears  in  such  a  manner  that  a  positive 
drawing  out  of  the  blade  is  produced  while 
the  strength  of  the  pivot  joint  is  increased, 
and  in  conjunction  with  this  to  provide  an 
automatic  opening  or  separating  device  for 
the  cutters  which  will  not  be  hard  and  tiring 
upon  the  hands  of  the  operator.  It  comprises 
the  convex  cutting  blade  and  opposing  con- 
cave jaw,  with  extensions  forming  handles 
which  cross  each  other  rearwardly,  the  lug 
projecting  from  one  side  of  the  concaved  jaw, 
and  a  corresponding  jaw  projecting  from  the 
back  of  the  cutting  blade  superposed  upon  and 
coincident  with  the  first  named  lug  and  con- 
necting pivot  pin  so  that  the  lugs  form  a  ful- 
crum at  one  side  of  the  blade.  A  separating 
spring  is  fitted  concentric  with  the  pivot  pins 
and  concealed  in  a  socket  formed  for  the  pur- 


pose which  prevents  its  being  clogged  or  in- 
terfered with  while  the  cut  is  being  effected. 

Machines  for  Casting  Leads  on  Fish-Net 
Lines.  — Erik  Manula,  Astoria,  Oregon.  No. 
613,863.  Dated  Nov.  8,  1898.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  a  machine  which 
is  designed  to  cast  leads  or  sinkers  upon  fish- 
net lines  of  such  distances  apart  as  may  be 
desirable  and  with  accuracy,  at  the  same  time 
marking  such  leads  so  that  the  ownership  of 
the  net  can  be  readily  determined.  It  con- 
sists of  mold  sections  having  semi-molds 
formed  upon  their  outer  faces,  guides  upon 
which  the  sections  are  slidable  toward  and 
from  each  other,  with  means  for  regulating 
the  opening  of  the  sections,  a  horizontally 
disposed  transverse  bar  by  which  the  sec- 
tions are  movable,  with  other  bars  extending 
horizontally  upon  each  side  of  the  sections 
having  notches  formed  in  them,  revoluble 
disks  with  projecting  lugs  with  which  the 
notches  are  in  position  to  engage  when  the 
molds  have  been  closed  and  a  lever  connecting 
with  the  disks  whereby  the  molds  are  securely 
clamped  after  being  closed.  The  net  line  is 
passed  backward  and  forward  through  the 
channels  and  molds  and  hook-shaped  verti- 
cally movable  appliances  are  adapted  to  en- 
gage the  bights  of  the  line  to  produce  a  ten- 
sion while  the  casting  of  the  lead  upon  it 
takes  place. 

Almond  Huller. — Walter  G.  Read,  Colusa, 
Cal.  No.  613,867.  Dated  Nov.  8,  1898.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  ap- 
paratus for  removing  the  hulls  from  almonds 
and  separating  them  and  dirt,  leaves,  sticks, 
etc.,  so  as  to  deliver  the  almonds  in  a  substan- 
tially clean  condition.  It  comprises  a  rotary 
cylinder  formed  with  open  spaced  parallel 
peripheral  bars,  interior  arms  fixed  to  a 
central  shaft  and  rotating  therewith,  means 
for  delivering  the  unhulled  almonds  to  the 
cylinder,  the  almonds  and  hulls  discharging 
from  the  opposite  end  and  rubbing  boards  or 
floats  supported  so  as  to  press  against  the 
bars  of  the  cylinder  to  loosen  the  hulls  from 
the  nuts,  the  loosened  hulls  being  drawn 
through  between  the  cylinder  bars.  Beneath 
the  cylinder  are  pans  which  receive  the  hulls 
and  constantly  remove  them.  The  unhulled 
almonds  are  delivered  by  a  suitable  feed  de- 
vice into  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  almonds  and  hulls  are  dis- 
charged at  the  opposite  end.  A  blast  appa- 
ratus forces  a  current  of  air  across  the  falling 
mass  of  the  almonds  and  clears  away  leaves 
before  they  reach  the  chute  which  delivers 
into  the  cylinder,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
leaves  and  light  refuse  is  thus  blown  out  and 
is  carried  away  upon  a  traveling  carrier.  The 
discharged  almonds  and  hulls  are  received 
upon  a  pan  and  separating  rakes  formed  of 
wirelinks  act  todrag  thecurved  hulls  through 
the  wires  of  the  carrier,  while  the  almonds 
discharge  from  the  opposite  end  are  event- 
ually delivered  upon  a  carrying  belt  where 
they  are  separated  from  the  few  remaining 
hulis. 


Eastern  Demand  for  California 
Citrus  Fruits. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

ifain-Killef: 

t    THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR  i 
•  ACHE,   INTERNAL   OR   EXTERNAL,  • 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST  ,  San  Frau<  isco.  Cal 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  Eyffir 


« HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 


THE    BEST   I  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffltt   <fe  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


A.  H.  Naftzger,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
has  just  returned  from  a  seven  weeks' 
business  trip  throughout  the  East, 
during  which  he  has  visited  every  mar- 
keting point  in  the  East,  Canada  and 
the  Middle  West.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation is  most  encouraging,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Express  has  the  fol- 
lowing interview  :  "I  can  say  that  the 
growth  of  public  favor  toward  Califor- 
nia oranges  and  lemons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  extremely  gratifying, 
particularly  as  to  lemons.  Heretofore 
they  have  been  in  request  principally 
in  the  West,  where  freight  rates  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  made  the 
imported  fruit  as  high  in  price  as  for 
California's.  But  now  California  lem- 
ons are  in  great  favor  even  in  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  markets  ;  everywhere  I 
have  met  urgent  inquiry  as  to  how  soon 
we  could  begin  shipment.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  California  lemon  when  prop- 
erly cured  is  handsomer  than  the  for- 
eign and  has  fewer  seeds.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  demand  for  our  citrus  fruits 
is  constantly  widening,  and,  of  course, 
the  demand  is  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  tariff.  No  other  protective  legis- 
lation has  ever  been  so  quickly  vindi- 
cated as  the  citrus  fruit  tariff,  and  ad- 
ditional evidence  will  be  given  in  the 
coming  season.  In  my  judgment  many 
of  our  cheaper  varieties  of  oranges  and 
lemons  would  not  have  been  sold  at  all 
but  for  the  import  duty." 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Kittitas  county,  Wash.,  shipped  60,000 
sheep  this  year. 

— Among  the  imports  from  Hawaii  last  week 
were  19,232  bags  of  sugar. 

— Over  20,000  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped 
from  Riverside,  Cal.,  last  month. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  exhibit  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition  received  ninety-nine  prizes. 

—Forty-five  carloads  of  goods  have  been 
shipped  from  the  Pomona,  Cal.,  cannery  this 
season. 

— At  Anacortes,  Wash.,  two  canneries  put 
up  82,000  cases  of  salmon  this  season,  and  at 
Pairhaven  two  firms  put  up  86,000 cases. 

— The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  will  rebuild  the 
departments  of  its  manufacturing  plant  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

— The  Inland  Co.  has  completed  its  telephone 
line  into  Northport,  Wash.,  making  it  possi- 
ble to  send  one's  voice  to  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance of  1400  miles. 

—The  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
again  raised  the  price  of  lumber  $2  per  M. 
feet,  the  reason  given  being  the  advance  in 
logs  on  Puget  Sound. 

— Three  carloads  of  lumber  and  machinery 
have  arrived  at  Johannesburg,  Cal.,  for  the 
California  Borax  Co.  that  is  erecting  works  at, 
Borax  lake.  They  propose  to  erect  a  plant 
capable  of  turning  out  100  tons  of  refined 
borax  a  day. 

—California  will  produce  more  beet  sugar 
in  '99  than  ever  before  in  a  year.  The  Union 
Sugar  Company  at  Santa  Maria  and  the  Hue- 
neme  factory  will  each  use  1000  tons  of  beets 
daily;  Spreckels'  factory  at  Salinas,  3000  tons; 
the  Los  Alimitos  factory  near  Los  Angeles, 
700  tons ;  the  Crocket  factory  500  tons  a  day. 

—J.  A.  Filcher  of  the  Cal.  State  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  letter  from  the  managers  of  the 
Commercial  Museum,  Lisle,  France,  offering 
free  space  and  free  care  of  any  non-perishable 
products  of  California.  The  idea  is  to  make  a 
perpetual  exhibit  in  that  city  of  every  un- 
perishable  article  that  can  be  produced  in 
California. 


L.       i     T\T   f  i      The  Magnificent 
axtOIl  S  INoble.  NewStrawberry. 
Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  In  Cultivation  and 
in  the  Market. 
Its  large  size  (running  20  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.   In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton's  "Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  berries 
are  very  Hrm,  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  tine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


F*ainting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINFS, 

ivlanufactured  by  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Rush  for  Gold. 

From,  the  Times,  Bluffs,  III. 

The  rush  of  gold  seekers  to  the  Klondike 
brings  thrilling  memories  to  the  "forty- 
niners"  still  alive,  of  the  time  when  they 
girdled  the  continent  or  faced  the  terrors  of 
the  great  American  desert  on  the  journey  to 
the  land  of  gold.  These  pioneers  tell  some 
experiences  which  should  be  heeded  by  gold 
seekers  of  to  day.  Constant  exposure  and 
faulty  diet  killed  large  numbers,  while 
nearly  all  the  survivors  were  afflicted  with 
disease,  many  of 
them  with  rheu- 
matism. Such 
a  sufferer  was 
Adam  Van- 
gundy,  who  now 
resides  at  Bluffs, 
111.,  where  he 
has  been  justice 
of  the  peace  and 
was  the  first 
president  of  the 
board  of  trus- 
tees, In  a  recent 
u<,  interview  he 
\i said : 

"I  had  been  a 
sufferer  of  rheu- 
matism for  a 
number  of  years 
and  the  pain  at  times  was  very  intense.  I 
tried  all  the  proprietary  medicines  I  could 
think  or  hear  of,  but  received  no  relief. 

"  I  finally  placed  my  case  with  several 
physicians  and  doctored  with  them  for  some 
time,  but  they  failed  to  do  me  any  good. 
Finally,  with  my  hopes  of  relief  nearly  ex- 
hausted I  read  an  article  regarding  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  which  in- 
duced me  to  try  them.  I  was  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  terrible  disease  and  bought  two 
boxes  of  the  pills;  I  began  using  them  about 
March,  1897.  After  I  had  taken  two  boxes 
I  was  completely  cured,  and  the  pain  has 
never  returned.  I  think  it  is  the  best  medi- 
cine I  have  ever  taken,  and  am  willing  at 
any  time  to  sign  my  name  to  any  testimony 
setting  forth  its  good  merits." 

(Signed)  Adam  Vangdndt. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this 
29th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1897. 

Franklin  D.  Funk,  Notary  Public. 
Mr.  Vangundy's  statement  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  criterion  of  the  good  merits  of 
these  pills,  and  what  better  proof  could  a 
person  want  than  the  above  facts.  These 
pills  stand  unrivalled  as  a  tonic  for  the  blood. 
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KEEP  OUT! 


Is  what  Eastern  nations  are  telling  each  other, 
ju6t  like  the  farmer  eays  to  unruly  stock.  We 
can  fix  the  stock  for  you,  neighbor. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Klgln" 
on  the  works.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Klglu,  111. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
maehlno  with 
traveling  feed 
tuble  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO) 

■  FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  AND] 
!  .  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

i  are  the  strongest  most  durable,  lnrgcst  enna- 
I  £.'*>y,  n,"t  hlne»  inude.    This  new  Traveling  Feed 

■  Table  removes  every  element  of  danger  I'min/ 

I Seeding.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms..] 
Capacity— just  as  much  as  vou  can  get  * 
j  to  the  machine.   Will  elevate  the  feed 
I  toany  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A  ^ 
|  BOOK  OH  SILAGE"  sent  to  alluiqulrers.  fv.vW„  Cra  * , 

THE  SILVER  MFC  CO.  P8AgenE, 

saiem,  Ohio.    /V  Hooker  *  Co. 

16-18  Dromm  St. 

San  Francisco. 


FREE 


cents  GENUINE  AMERICAN 

muni- 
tion  

They  are  fully  jeweled,  nickeled  mOVement.COM 
henutifully  engraved,  hunting,  litem  wind  *  set, 
■  •-.ir.  heavy  14k  gold  plated,  last  a  lifetime  *  look 
like  a  a  line  fiu  Sol  Id  Gold  Watch.  Sent  l>y ex- 
press C  O.I>.  $:!  65  and  express  charges.  If  not  as 
Scxpected  return  at  our  expense.  No  risk.  Ij $3.65 
its  sent  trith  oriirrwv  then  ship  by  registered  mail 
'a  prepaid  and  give  handsome  chain  IVcc.  Write 
,>  gents  nr  ladies   Send  4  cts  in  stamps  fur  our  200 
*£  page  illustrated  jewelry  catalogue  Royal  Kur* 
J*  Ellin  House  (Inc.  )  -i'M  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

'IV I  In  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO 

OR  Ulirhicran  St..  OHIMliO.  II  I. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve.  739  Market  St.,S.F 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  fine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  in  Tulare  on  Saturday,  19th. 
There  was  a  fair  attendance,  an  enjoy- 
able lunch  and,  during  the  hours  of 
meeting,  a  very  encouraging  rain  of 
.19  of  an  inch. 

The  subject  of  making  roads  and 
keeping  them  in  better  repair  was 
under  consideration.  A  sister  read  a 
paper  on  "Increasing  Grange  Mem- 
bership," which  she  was  requested  to 
read  at  our  next  meeting,  it  being 
Grange  Birthday  meeting.  Bro.  C.  J. 
Berry  read  a  paper,  "The  Farmer," 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Grange. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, offered  by  the  Worthy  Lecturer, 
were  ordered  printed  and  laid  over  for 
action  at  our  meeting  on  Dec.  17th 
next,  with  the  intention  that  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  discussed  by  the  papers 
and  taxpayers  : 

TAXATION  OF  SECURITIES. 

It  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  California  a  vigorous  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approval  a  constitutional 
amendment  exempting  all  State, county, 
township,  municipal  and  district  bonds 
from  taxation, 

Resolved,  By  Tulare  Grange  No.  198, 
P.  of  H.  of  Cal.,  that  if  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  California 
is  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
approval,  it  should  provide  that  all 
bonds  exempt  from  taxation  should  be 
limited  to  3  per  cent  per  annum  inter- 
est, interest  payable  semi-annually, 
bonds  to  run  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  redemption  of  bonds  to  com- 
mence ten  yeara  after  issuing,  then  to 
be  redeemed  in  ten  equal  annual- install- 
ments. 

Resolved,  It  is  the  judgment  of  this 
Grange  that  as  U.  S.  3%  are  now  in  de- 
mand at  a  premium  of  51%  above  their 
face  value,  any  bonds  of  the  character 
herein  contemplated  will  be  readily 
taken  by  the  people  at  their  face 
value. 

Resolved,  Such  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  their  desirability  should 
be  sold  only  for  U.  S.  gold  coin,  and 
should  be  made  payable  in  like  U.  S. 
gold  coin. 

Resolved,  All  State,  county,  town- 
ship, municipal  or  district  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  higher  rate  than  3% 
per  annum  should  by  constitutional 
amendment  be  made  to  pay  taxes  in 
the  county,  township,  district  or  mu- 
nicipality issuing  them,  the  same  as 
every  other  class  of  property  in  it. 

Resolved,  Bonds  of  themselves  are 
not  property,  but  evidence  the  holder 
thereof  has  a  valid  claim  on  and  inter- 
est in  the  property  of  the  State,  county, 
township,  district  or  municipality  issu- 
ing them,  and  equity  requires  that  the 
holder  of  any  bond,  no  matter  where 
such  bond  may  be,  should  pay  taxes  on 
it  the  same  as  any  other  class  of  prop- 
erty pays  in  the  place  where  issued,  un- 
less exempt  as  herein  contemplated  by 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  discussion  as  stated  will  be  held 
at  the  meeting  of  Dec.  17.         J.  T. 


National  Orange. 

The  National  Grange  assembled  in 
thirty  -  second  annual  convention  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Nov.  16th,  with  an 
almost  unprecedented  attendance  and 
interest.  The  best  oratorical  talent  of 
the  State  welcomed  the  delegates  to 
State  and  city,  to  which  able  responses 
were  made  by  Patrons  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  week  was 
largely  given  up  to  organization,  com- 
mittee meetings,  social  functions,  etc. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Thursday 
reports  of  State  Masters  were  pre- 
sented and  addresses  were  made  by 
visiting  Patrons. 

A  resolution  was  offered  calling  for 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
Granges  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  session  on  the  following  day 
resolutions  were  introduced  and  re- 
ferred expressing  the   opinion  that 


Grange  officers,  when  nominated  for 
public  offices,  should  resign  their 
Grange  positions. 

According  to  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
the  mysteries  of  the  degree  of  Ceres 
were  unfolded  by  the  Priests  of  Deme- 
ter  in  new  robes  and  costumes,  espe- 
cially prepared  under  the  advice  of 
Greek  scholars,  to  three  classes  of 
over  2000  candidates. 

Saturday  a  train  full  of  Patrons  and 
invited  friends  enjoyed  a  day's  excur- 
sion by  special  train  among  the  cele- 
brated White  mountains. 

The  Grange  discussed,  among  many 
problems,  the  following :  Teaching 
of  nature  studies  in  the  public 
schools,  agricultural  education  in  pub- 
lic schools,  an  improved  system 
of  school  management  for  rural  sec- 
tions, increased  free  rural  mail  ser- 
vice, postal  savings  banks,  pushing  the 
building  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
people,  demand  for  strengthening  the 
national  pure  food  law,  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  regulation  of  freight  rates 
and  transportation. 


Trade  in  Dipped  Cattle  Unre- 
stricted. 


The  success  of  dipping  experiments 
to  rid  Southern  cattle  of  the  disease- 
carrying  tick  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that,  according  to  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  modified  its  regulations  governing 
the  shipment  of  Southern  cattle.  The 
official  announcement  is  to  the  effect 
that  cattle  in  what  is  known  as  the 
quarantine  districts  "may,  after  hav- 
ing been  properly  dipped  under  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector  of  this  de- 
partment in  a  solution  of  eighty-six 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  each  1000  gallons 
of  extra  dynamo  oil,  be  shipped  with- 
out further  restriction  ;  provided,  that 
application  be  first  made  to  this  de- 
partment and  permission  granted  to 
establish  the  dipping  stations,  and  that 
after  being  dipped  the  cattle  are  cer- 
tified by  an  inspector  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
that  the  cattle,  when  dipped  within 
the  quarantined  district,  be  shipped  in 
clean  cars  without  unloading  within 
that  district."  Under  this  relaxation 
of  regulations  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  dipping  plant  will  be  built  at  the  Chi- 
cago yards  so  that  Southern  cattle  may 
be  sent  through  this  market  for  stock 
or  feeding  purposes  during  what  has 
heretofore  been  the  closed  season. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  819.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Fanner's  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
$19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata- 
logue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empiie  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 

BEST  WAY  TO  SMOKE  MEAT. 
Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke  Makes  the  Smoke 
House  Oat  of  Date. 

Thousands  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have 
abandoned  smoke-houses  and 
now  use  Liquid  Extract  of 
Smoke  for  smoking  hams, 
beef,  sausages  and  all  meats 
that  were  formerly  smoked 
by  fire.  The  Extract  of  Smoke  is  made 
by  E.  Krauser  &  Brother,  of  Milton,  Pa. 
It  is  a  pure,  clean  extract  of  hickory 
wood,  containing  exactly  the  same 
properties  of  the  wood  that  cure  the 
meat  by  smoking,  only,  being  in  a 
liquid  form,  it  is  applied  in  a  few 
moments  Instead  of  requiring  days. 
Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke  has  been 
found  to  keep  meats  sweeter  and  finer  flavored 
than  the  old  way,  and  it  also  keeps  them 
entirely  free  from  insects.  Circulars  will  be 
sent  free 

Pkesident  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  recently 
collected,  with  great  labor,  over  seven  thousand 
cases  of  fear  in  otherwise  healthy  children  and 
adults,  and  carefully  classified  and  examined 
them,  and  found  results  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance  to  every  parent,  teacher  and  child, 
which  he  summarizes  in  an  article  of  unusual 
value  and  Interest,  written  expressly  for  the  next 
volume  of  The  Youth's  Companion. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
4110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Kline's  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  FKKK  »3  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Db.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'la,  Pa. 


Dairying  in  Alaska. 


Wm.  Sanderson,  a  prominent  dairy- 
man of  Marin  county,  Cal.,  is  en  route 
to  Alaska,  where  he  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  dairy,  creamery  and  cheese- 
making  plant  to  supply  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest  Territory  with  fresh  dairy 
products.  He  said  to  a  reporter  at 
Tacoma: 

"There  is  nothing  visionary  about 
my  project.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  dairying  possibilities  of 
Alaska  by  the  constant  remarks  of  com- 
mission merchants,  such  as  '  That  last 
butter  of  yours  pleased  so  and  so  of 
Juneau  immensely.  If  you  have  any 
more  of  that  cheese  on  hand  send  it 
over.  I  have  an  order  for  some  from 
Skaguay.' 

"Seeing  that  Alaska  was  taking 
about  the  entire  output  of  my  Marin 
dairy,  it  struck  me  that  there  should 
be  an  opening  for  a  dairy  in  Alaska, 
and  that  if  the  charges  resulting  from 
commissions,  freight  and  handling 
could  be  saved  they  would  accrue  to  an 
Alaskan  dairy  in  the  shape  of  net  pro- 
fits." 

Sanderson  wrote  to  Prof.  George- 
son,  special  agent  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  the  Alaskan  experi- 
mental station  on  Kodiak  island. 
Georgeson's  reply  was  very  favorable, 
stating  that  he  grew  vegetables  and 
flax  very  successfully  on  Kodiak  isl- 
ands; also,  that  the  hills  of  Kodiak 
and  adjoining  islands  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  grass,  and  that  cat- 
tle pasturing  there  are  in  splendid 
condition.  He  beliveved  that  some 
enterprising  dairyman  could  locate 
there  and  produce  butter  and  cheese 
for  the  entire  Yukon  region,  besides 
Skaguay  and  Juneau.  This  reply  de- 
termined Sanderson  to  go  north.  He 
goes  from  here  to  Sitka  and  thence  to 
Kodiak. 

Late  Dawson  papers  just  received 
state  that  unscrupulous  men  have  cor- 
nered the  butter  market,  and  that  the 
article  is  to  be  had  only  at  the  exorbi- 
tant price  of  $1  per  pound. 

Girls  Studying  Farming. 


crops  and  seeds,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, agricultural  chemistry,  farm  eco- 
nomics, animal  husbandry,  dairying, 
entomology,  horticulture,  forestry,  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  surgery— these 
are  some  of  the  things  the  girls  are 
learning  about  this  year. 

Instead  of  blacksmithing,  carpentry 
and  military  drill,  which  are  required 
of  the  men,  the  girls  take  laundering, 
cooking,  sewing,  house  management 
and  social  and  physical  culture.  No 
classics  are  required,  but  German, 
French  and  Scandinavian  are  substi- 
tuted as  being  of  more  value  to  the 
student  of  scientific  farming. 

fit's  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a  X 
j^AK         free;  sample  of  $ 
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Tuttle's 
Elixir. 

It  cures  curbs,  colic, 

Used  and  endonu-d  hT  sprains,  lameness, 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.        *  ,  . 

etc.,  in  a  horse.  W 

Turtle's  Family  Elixir  cures  rhcu  X 

matism,  bruises,  etc.    Send  three  2  $ 

cent  stamps  for  postage  only.  * 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTI.E,  37  Beverly  St..  Boston. 

—  '  ' 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


Fifty  girls  have  taken  up  the  scien- 
tific study  of  farming  this  year  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Minneapolis. 
They  have  entered  for  the  full  course, 
and  will  work  in  the  same  classes  with 
the  men.  Heretofore  girls  have  been 
allowed  to  study  at  the  college  only  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  that  during  the 
summer  months  after  the  men's  classes 
had  dispersed  for  the  long  vacation. 
This  year  they  are  to  have  full  use  of 
all  the  college  privileges.  They  have 
now  a  dormitory  of  their  own,  and  a 
new  staff  of  instructors  for  special  sub- 
jects in  the  girls'  department  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty. 

Girls  are  admitted  to  the  college  on 
the  same  conditions  as  boys.  The  agri- 
cultural course  of  study  covers  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  includes  every  prac- 
tical subject  needed  for  farming.  Field 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DKl'MM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables.  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

WiNTFfl  Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  procure 

TT  mi  1  subscriptions  for  the  be«t  50-cent 

woman's  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  anil  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  Hamplecopies, 
special  helps  ami  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  78-SO  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTKIN.S-  Wlnnersof  every  :  days  buttercon- 
t"st  at  State  Fair  1898  1st*  2nd  foraged  cows,  4-yr.. 
tf-.vr.  &  2-yr.-olds:  '4t  Jerseys  A  DuraaniS  competing. 
The  U\i  successive  year  my  Holstelns  have  litaten 
tor  Inttter  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale:  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.   F.  H.  Burke.  OS  Market  St..  S.  F. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.   VI/.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  986  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO. ,  Patent  Agents,  3  JO  Marktt 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HISTORY  OF^THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,    |  ^ 

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.  I 

„<  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE.  J* 

To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  '98,  and  Jan.  1st,  "99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  ull  charge. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


*5*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  ^ 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 
For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden ....  $50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rukal  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  _The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6.  — The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  Its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  It  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  Idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  Keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upou 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables," 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  information 
necessary  for  this  effort,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  young  people  by  letter  when- 
ever they  need  special  advice  about 
their  work  and  to  help  them  to  meet 
any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  en- 
counter. 

Herewith  appears  the  form  of  mak- 
ing entry  for  this  competition.  We 
are  desirous  of  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  villages,  subur- 
ban towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
to  undertake  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  in  connection  with 
the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of 
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[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE   PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  SAN   FRANCISCO.  ] 

^  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST,  e^no. 

Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  .»  County  

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


State  of. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  In  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing?. 
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practical  vegetable  growing  which  will 
demonstrate  what  earnest  young  people 
can  do  in  California  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  young  readers  immediately 
upon  this  proposition. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


THE 


Citron  Peel. 


The  fruit  from  which  the  finished 
product  is  made  is  very  like  a  large 
lemon  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight, 
states  The  Table.  It  grows  in  groves 
in  Corisca  and  Calabria  upon  trees 
about  6  feet  in  height.  The  first  pro- 
cess is  to  cut  the  fruit  in  halves  and 
take  out  the  cores,  which  are  discarded. 
The  peel  is  then  sealed  in  barrels  of 
salt  water  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It 
is  then  withdrawn  and  soaked  for 
twenty-one  days  in  succession  of  syrups, 
beginning  with  eight  parts  of  sugar  to 
twenty  of  water,  until  the  final  one 
contains  twenty  parts  of  sugar  to  one 
of  water.  The  fruit  thus  treated  is 
then  cooked  in  a  number  of  large  cal- 
drons, where  it  simmers  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  cold  it  is  skimmed, 
cooked  again  with  fresh  syrup,  cooled 
and  cooked  a  third  time.  While  still 
hot  it  is  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  in 
which  it  is  sold  by  wholesale.  The  peel 
thus  treated  will  keep  for  ten  years, 
although  the  fresher  the  better.  The 
slightly  bitter  flavor  of  preserved 
citron  is  caused  by  the  soaking  in 
salt  water.  Two  hundred  people  are 
employed  in  the  factory.  The  women 
receive  18  cents  a  day. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


A   MANUAL   OF  PRACTICE  WITH   AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  In  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them;"  President  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society; 
Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Best  Reversible  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elegant  Sewing 


Get  the 

best.  Attactury  prices.  Warranted 
lOyears;  all  attachment*  for  fancy 
work.  No  money  In  advance. 
FKFE  80  day  trlnl.  The  Elegant 
Alvaha,  $19.50  to  »24.50;  regular  price, 
$60  to  $100.  The  Handsome,  Durable 
A  rmilr-i.  $1«.M>  to  $19.50;  regular  price, 
$<0  to  $00.    The  Singer  Models,  $8.25. 

Send  for  large  catalogue  before  you 
buy,  and  tave  money.  Address 

E.  B.  fcly  Mfg.  Co.,  3tf  1  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cax,. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  KAIL  LEW,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorl nation 
Assay,  $35;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  In 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Vail. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.   There  is  a  fund  of 
Information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success 
vegetable  growing. — Alameda  Encinal. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  it  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely.— Sacra- 
mento Iiecord- Union. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  In 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met.— California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

LARGE  OCTAVO ;  336  PAGES ;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OP  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work (  ] 

»nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  I 
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JH  DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 


DKERK   SKEDEKS   AND  DRILLS 
8,  11  and  14  Foot. 


No.  40. 


DISC    HARROWS-  STKKI.  FRAME. 
6  to  13  Foot  Cut. 


It  is  a  Pleasure  to  Sell  DEERE  Goods.     Call  in  and  Look 
Over  Our  Stock.    No  Trouble  to  Show  Goods. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

209=211    MARKET    ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WAREHOUSE: 

318  to  324  Townsend  Street. 
25  to  31  Bluxome  Street. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


EXPERT  OPINION! 


Dr. 


Hi  rnard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  In  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  Is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 


for  sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

316  CrtL  IFORNIrt  STREET,        -        S£IN  f  f»  rt  NCI  SCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

j*   The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  RE  YOUR  COWS 
A      CHEATING  .01? 


♦  Are  your  cows  turning  the  feed  they  eat  into  butter 
{  fat,  or  are  they  just  living  off  of  it.  If  they  are  no 
|  good  they  should  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  NO-TIN 
\    BABCOGK  TESTER 

\  will  toll  on  them  and  it  makes  no  mistakes. 
%  It's  always  ready  for  business-  doesn't  break 
t  down — doeen't  have  accidents — doesn't  wear 
%  out.    Runs  easily  and  noiselessly. 

1  ft  If  J  lor  i'utulticm-  \o.  St. 

\     ELOIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

X  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 


P&B 


READY  ROOFING 
RUBEROID  ROOFING 


WHITE    FOR    CIRCl  LARS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  Is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  Irons  are  wrought 
forgings,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  It  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.   Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cat 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Paper  a*Ot 

to  be  tate« 

tke  Library.**** 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  23 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1898. 


TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Golden  Gate  Park  Scenes. 


We  continue  our  series  of 
views  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
with  two  scenes  in  the  newer 
portions  of  this  great  recrea- 
tion ground.  These  beautiful 
scenes  are  adjacent  to  the 
waterfall  and  the  lake  view 
recently  given.  The  pictur- 
esque stone  bridge  spans  the 
narrow  arm  of  the  lake  which 
encircles  the  base  of  Straw- 
berry hill,  and  upon  this  en- 
circling arm  is  also  the  boat 
house  shown  in  the  other  en- 
graving. 

By  means  of  this  extension 
of  the  lake  quite  a  long  stretch 
can  be  had  for  rowing,  and  the 
scene  on  a  warm  day  when  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  park  is  in 
use  is  as  lively  as  the  young 
heart  could  wish.  Throngs 
paddling  and  rowing  in  the 
water,  and  other  throngs 
watching  them  from  the  banks 
and  the  bridges  and  the  nooks 
on  the  hillsides  above,  afford 
ample  objects  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  the  quiet  ob- 
server, who  becomes  happy  by 
seeing  the  happiness  of  others, 
young  pines  above  the  bridge  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  trees  on  sand  dunes  when  you  know  how 
to  do  it,  and  probably  there  is  no  man  anywhere  who 
knows  more  about  that  than  Superintendent  Mc- 
Laren. The  park  is  a  delightful  study  to  the  den- 
drologist  and  arboriculturist,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  kind  of  expert  in  natural  history  and  horti- 
culture. 

The  engraving  of  the  boat  house  plays  a  prank 
with  one  of  the  most  sedate  institutions  of  the  park. 
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RUSTIC    STONE    BRIDGE   IN   GOLDEN   GATE    PARK,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The   growth  of 


Apparently  rising  from  the  rear  of  the  cottage  is 
something  which  looks  like  an  ornamental  chimney, 
and  one  might  wonder  why  the  building  should  have 
such  plain  chimneys  in  front  and  such  an  elaborate 
one  in  the  rear.  In  fact,  however,  what  seems  to  be 
a  chimney  is  a  most  dignified  and  interesting  monu- 
ment, and  it  stands,  not  near  the  cottage,  but  upon 
a  hilltop  a  considerable  distance  beyond  it.  It  is  the 
Drake  monument,  erected  a  few  years  ago  to  com- 
memorate the  event  of  holding  the  first  religious  ex- 
ercises by  white  men  on  this  coast.    Sir  Francis 


Drake,  the  famous  voyageur  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  was  one  of  the  first  Europeans  to  see  what  is 
now  California.  He  was  then  on  his  voyage  around 
the  world,  the  first  ever  made  by  an  Englishman,  and 
in  1579  entered  Drake's  bay  in  Marin  county,  Cali- 
fornia, to  clear  the  bottoms  of  his  ships.  His  crew 
disembarked  and  camped  upon  the  beach,  and  there 
on  a  Sunday  the  Episcopal  service  was  read  by 
Drake,  which  entitles  it  to  priority  as  a  Christian 
declaration  under  California  skies.  It  was  a  fitting 
event  to  commemorate,  and  the  monument,  of  which 
the  picture  shows  the  upper 
portion,  was  erected  for  that 
purpose.  At  first  it  was  in- 
tended to  erect  this  massive 
cross  on  the  shores  of  Drake's 
bay,  but  the  difficulty  of  access 
thereto  and  the  fact  that  a 
monument  there  would  be  seen 
by  very  few  people,  led  the 
projectors  of  the  undertaking 
to  select  a  place  in  distant 
view  of  the  same  waters  but 
near  to  the  people  in  whose 
hearts  Drake's  deed  was  to 
be  held  in  veneration. 


BOAT   HOUSE   ON   AN  ARM   OF   LAKE  STOW   IN   GOLDEN   GATE  PARK. 


The  California  Winemakers' 
Corporation,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
seems  to  be  going  right  along 
with  its  work.  At  a  meeting 
held  the  other  day  in  this  city 
it  was  reported  that  before 
the  new  vintage  is  out  all 
debts  will  be  paid,  there  will 
be  a  cash  deposit  in  bank  to 
meet  the  payment  of  a  judg- 
ment of  $100,000  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association,  if  it 
be  affirmed,  and  a  good  balance 
on  hand  for  distribution  to  the 
members. 
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The  Week. 

Thanksgiving  passed  quietly  and  was  quite  a  suc- 
cess, judged  by  the  Western  standards  of  the  day, 
which  seem  to  rest  upon  large  sport  and  little  devo- 
tion. Religious  exercises  and  social  reunions  are 
both  pruned  down  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  great 
games.  We  do  not  question  any  one's  method  of 
giving  thanks,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
shock  which  our  methods  would  give  our  grand- 
fathers. But  then  these  dear  old  people  would  be 
scandalized  by  many  modern  things  and,  come  to 
think  of  it,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  shocked 
our  grandfathers  more  shockingly  than  they  shocked 
their  own  forbears.  The  world  does  move  and  every 
generation  gets  but  a  short  ride  on  it. 

Peace  seems  now  but  a  matter  of  choosing  words, 
for  the  fact  has  been  virtually  accepted.  Uncle  Sam 
has  his  own  way  and  even  those  who  think  the  Philip- 
pines are  a  bad  thing  to  have  will  have  to  take  hold 
with  the  rest  and  make  the  best  of  them.  The 
Rural  Press  has  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  endure  large  ideas  and  large  re- 
sponsibilities and  California  sees  her  own  develop- 
ment hastened  by  the  great  doings  on  the  Pacific 
islands. 

November  has  been  drier  than  any  one  desired, 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  worst  November  by  quite  a  con- 
siderable fraction.  There  has  been  rain  enough  to 
keep  work  along  pretty  well ;  even  last  week  there 
was  a  rush  in  sowing  wheat  on  the  east  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  The  month  ends  this  week  with  light 
rains  both  in  northern  California  and  in  Arizona,  and 
a  promising  condition  of  the  clouds  between  these 
two  extremes.  We  now  go  along  into  December 
with  good  hopes  of  soaking,  for  there  is  a  December 
on  record  (1871)  in  which  14.36  inches  fell,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  December,  187(1,  gave  not  a  drop. 
The  average  for  twenty-seven  Decembers  is  4.86 
inches,  and  that  will  do  very  well  for  this  year,  but 
more  could  fall  to  advantage  if  it  come  gently. 

The  markets  are  showing  some  interesting  fea- 
tures this  week,  as  minutely  described  in  the  proper 
columns.  It  is,  however,  getting  so  near  to  the  end 
of  the  year  and  the  time  for  inventories  and  balances 
that  holiday  supplies  aloue  can  command  activity. 
General  reports  are  of  the  country's  wealth  and 
prosperity.  California  in  some  respects  had  the 
short  handle  this  year,  but  there  is  very  little  com- 
plaining and  any  amount  of  hope. 

Consul  Britton  at  Nantes  has  made  a  report  to 
the  State  Department  in  regard  to  the  beet  sugar 
cultivation  of  Europe,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  total  estimate  of  the  crop  for  the  past  season 
will  fall  375,000  tons  short  of  the  production  of  raw 
sugar  for  last  season. 


The  Sub-irrigation  Problem. 

On  another  page  of  this  week's  Rural  may  be 
seen  the  latest  attack  upon  the  problem  of  sub-irri- 
gation. The  problem  itself  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  many  that  are  involved  in  the  cheap  and 
effective  distribution  of  water  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  it  is  well  that  efforts  should  be  continu- 
ally made  to  solve  it.  The  experience  of  the  past 
has  been  that  proposed  methods  which  are  cheap  are 
not  effective,  and  those  which  are  effective  are  not 
cheap.  From  this  it  would  be  concluded  that  sub- 
terranean distribution  of  water  can  be  successfully 
accomplished,  but  that  the  cost  of  the  system  is  so 
great  that  the  system  is  not  available  for  field  and 
orchard  uses.  This  is  true  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  and  we  have  studied  the  matter  for  many  years. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  so-called  "Asbestine 
system"  was  devised  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hamilton  of  East 
Los  Angeles.  It  consisted  of  a  reservoir  in  which 
water  is  collected  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  throughout  a  system  of  jointless  pipes  laid 
in  trenches  of  suitable  depth  at  whatever  distances 
apart  were  determined  by  the  facility  with  which 
water  would  seep  laterally  through  different  soils. 
These  jointless  or  continuous  pipes  were  made  of 
cement  and  sand  by  a  machine  traveling  in  the 
trench,  and  this  was  resorted  to  to  preclude  the  en- 
trance of  roots  to  the  pipes.  At  proper  distances 
openings  were  made  in  the  top  of  this  pipe  and  a 
stand  pipe  of  larger  diameter  was  saddled  upon  the 
continuous  pipe  at  each  of  these  openings,  the  stand 
pipe  rising  to  the  surface  and  having  a  cover.  When 
the  water  was  properly  admitted  to  the  system  from 
the  reservoir  it  flowed  in  about  equal  volume  from 
all  the  openings,  soaked  away  at  the  bottom  of  each 
of  the  stand  pipes,  and  when  the  supply  was  shut  off 
and  the  water  disappeared  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
stand  pipes  the  roots  could  not  reach  any  water  that 
might  remain  in  the  pipes  because  of  the  air  space 
surrounding  the  opening  secured  by  the  presence  of 
the  stand  pipe. 

Some  experimental  areas  of  this  system  were  put 
in  in  Yolo  county  and  elsewhere  in  this  State,  but 
were  not  long  used.  The  claim  was  made  at  the 
time  that  the  pipe,  being  made  of  a  mixture  too  rich 
in  sand  and  too  poor  in  cement,  soon  collapsed,  and 
the  experimenter,  appalled  by  the  expenditure 
already  incurred,  abandoned  the  whole  undertaking. 
There  may  have  been  other  unfortunate  things  about 
the  affair,  but  our  understanding  has  beeu  that  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  system  was  seen  to  be  so 
great  that  interest  in  it  speedily  declined.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  demonstration  has  been  had  that 
the  system,  properly  constructed,  would  not  suc- 
cessfully distribute  water  underground  ;  in  fact,  we 
believe  enough  was  done  to  show  that  it  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Funk's  proposed  system,  as  described  upon 
another  page,  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  placing 
the  stand  pipes  below  the  supply  pipes  and  bringing 
the  whole  distributive  system  below  the  reach  of  the 
plow,  which  is  an  advantage  in  point  of  cultivation 
and  a  disadvantage  in  difficulty  of  seeing  what  is 
going  on.  He  uses  tile  to  conduct  the  water  from 
one  of  his  stand-pipe  cisterns  to  another,  and  trusts 
to  their  drying  out  between  irrigations  to  remove  all 
inducement  to  root  entrance.  He  uses  more  pipe 
and  more  outlets  than  were  contemplated  under  the 
earlier  system,  and  would  presumably  get  a  better 
distribution  of  water,  but  the  larger  amount  of 
cement  construction  and  of  excavation  would,  we 
should  judge,  make  his  system  even  more  expensive 
than  its  prototype.  Another  system  of  sub-irriga- 
tion is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Byron  O.  Clark,  formerly 
of  Pasadena  and  now  of  Honolulu.  Three-quarter- 
inch  iron  pipes  carried  the  water  to  2-inch  iron  stand 
pipes,  or  hydrants,  fitted  with  valves  or  plugs  to 
regulate  its  admission.  The  water  is  to  issue  from 
these  stand  pipes  through  small  perforations  in  the 
sides.  The  entrance  of  roots  to  the  pipes  is  held  to 
be  prevented  by  the  fact  that  when  the  valve  below 
is  closed  the  interior  of  the  stand  pipe  becomes  dry. 
It  seems  to  us  that  distribution  of  water  from  a  few 
perforations  in  a  2-inch  iron  stand  pipe  placed  mid- 
way between  the  rows  of  trees,  one  pipe  to  each  tree, 
would  be  too  slow  and  scant  except  in  very  open  soils 
and  in  such  soils  there  would  be  too  rapid  leaching 
away  of  the  water  to  moisten  the  soil  horizontally. 
On  heavy  soils  lateral  seepage  from  peforations,  half 
the  distances  between  the  stand  pipes,  say,  10  or 
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more  feet,  could  hardly  be  expected.  We  should, 
theoretically,  consider  the  Clark  system  inferior  to 
both  the  Hamilton  and  Funk  systems,  because  of  its 
restricted  arrangement  for  egress  of  the  water.  We 
believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  olive  orchard  be- 
longing to  Rev.  C.  F.  Loop  of  Pomona  was  piped  ac- 
cording to  the  Clark  system  a  few  years  ago,  but  we 
have  not  seen  a  recent  report  of  its  working.  Mr. 
Clark  estimated  the  cost  of  installing  his  system  at 
$75  to  $125  per  acre,  and  we  should  think  the  higher 
figure  would  be  the  safer  to  use  in  estimates.  So  far 
as  cost  goes,  there  would  probably  be  but  little  dif- 
ference in  the  three  systems  we  have  mentioned. 

We  have  recited  these  facts  and  conjectures  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  inquiries  which  we  receive  on 
the  subject  of  sub-irrigation.  Eastern  readers  write 
to  us  for  particulars  because  they  see  mention  of 
"  sub-irrigated  lands  "  in  California.  The  word  "  sub- 
irrigated  "  is  freely  used  in  California  to  describe 
land  which  is  moistened  below  by  underflow  or  seep- 
age from  streams  or  springs,  or  from  open  irrigation 
ditches  traversing  higher  levels.  This  land  is  sub- 
irrigated,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  no  system  about  it, 
except  the  natural  distribution  of  water,  which  is 
disposed  to  run  down  hill.  Some  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive lands  are  of  this  character,  and  where  the 
soil  and  sub-soil  are  fitted  to  the  movement  of  this 
living  water,  and  not  to  retain  it  up  to  the  point  of 
saturation,  most  satisfactory  growth  of  deep-root- 
ing field  crops  and  of  trees  and  vines  are  secured. 
But  this  is  not  sub-irrigation  in  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  the  term.  With  us  systematic  sub-irri- 
gation can  hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  an  experi- 
mental stage.  There  have  been  propositions,  as  we 
have  shown,  but  no  satisfactory  trial  of  them,  and, 
consequently,  no  convincing  results  have  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  what  might  be  called 
deep  systems  of  sub-irrigation,  such  as  would  benefit 
the  growth  of  trees.  There  are  fewer  difficulties  at- 
tending such  shallow  system  as  might  best  serve 
garden  crops  and  small  fruit  plantations.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  on  certain  soils  distribution 
through  simple  lines  of  tile  laid  near  the  surface  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  running  water  in  furrows. 
This  will  be  for  shallow  rooting  vegetables  and  ber- 
ries, where  the  pipes  are  to  be  relaid  and  thrown 
out  at  short  intervals  of  time.  The  entrance  of  roots 
in  such  cases  is  not  a  ruling  factor.  The  distribution 
by  connecting  these  lines  of  tile  with  a  head  ditch  or 
flume  is  easily  effected,  and  shallow  cultivation  need 
not  be  interfered  with.  But  even  in  such  case  the 
cost  of  tile  enough  to  cover  any  considerable  area 
soon  reaches  high  figures,  and  the  labor  of  laying 
and  relaying  is  also  valuable.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  such  systems  and  de- 
vices will  replace  well  regulated  surface  distribution 
and  the  cultivation  which  is  associated  with  it,  though 
for  economy  of  water  and  to  escape  the  refractory 
condition  which  some  soils  assume  upon  surface  irri- 
gation, experimentation  in  this  line  certainly  com- 
mends itself. 

San  Diego  is  going  to  prepare  largely  for  her 
promised  steamship  connections  with  Oriental  Amer- 
ica. A  prominent  citizen  is  credited  with  saying  to 
a  local  journal  that  wheat  hay  will  be  a  profitable 
export  to  Honolulu.  Green  feed  must  be  abundant 
in  that  humid  tropic,  but  hay  is  perhaps  hard  to 
make.  At  any  rate  wheat  hay  in  bales  18  by  22 
inches  in  size,  weighing  about  220  or  225  pounds,  and 
secured  by  four  wires  instead  of  three,  is  said  to  be 
the  right  stuff.  The  Southern  California  Mountain 
Water  Company,  as  told  by  Mr.  Babcock,  has  pur- 
chased fifteen  tons  of  White  Australian  seed  wheat 
in  San  Francisco  and  proposes  to  put  in  about  500 
acres  for  the  Honolulu  market. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Maize  Progaganda 
desire  to  build  at  the  Paris  Exposition  a  corn  palace 
planned  on  a  limited  scale  after  similar  structures 
which  have  been  built  in  a  number  of  Western  cities 
in  regions  given  over  to  the  culture  of  corn.  In  it  a 
kitchen  is  to  be  established,  in  which  will  be  pre- 
pared corn  pone,  johnny  cake,  corn  on  the  cob, 
popped  and  parched  corn.  These  articles  are  all  to 
be  distributed  free  of  charge.  The  projectors  of  the 
enterprise  assert  that  their  display  would  be  ex- 
pensive, but  they  say  that  they  are  willing  to  make 
any  expenditure  in  order  to  aid  in  introducing  maize 
to  European  consumers. 
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The  Fruit  Growers'   Convention  at  Fresno. 


The  Opening  of  an  Interesting  Assembly. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 


Fresno,  November  29,  1898. 
According  to  anticipations,  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  of  1898,  which  assembled  this  morning,  is 
proving  one  of  the  best  of  a  long  series  of  assemblies. 
It  is  the  twenty-third  time  that  the  fruit  growers 
have  formally  convened  for  the  discussion  of 
affairs  involved  in  their  industry,  and  unquestionably 
the  present  standing  of  our  great  fruit  interests  is 
largely  due  to  the  wisdom  and  the  force  resulting 
from  conference  and  discussion.  No  other  agricul- 
tural interest  of  California  has  a  series  of  meetings 
covering  such  a  period  and  including  such  a  wide 
constituency  as  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  and 
they  stand  as  an  exemplar  suggesting  a  method  by 
which  all  other  important  interests  may  push  for- 
ward. 

The  preparations  for  the  Fresno  convention  have 
been  unusually  well  planned  and  carried  out.  There 
is  cordiality  in  the  welcome  of  the  local  committee; 
there  is  light  and  warmth  and  ample  space  in  the 
hall  provided;  there  is  taste  and  beauty  in  the  dec- 
orations on  every  hand.  The  throng  in  attendance 
hails  from  long  distances.  All  along  from  San  Diego 
to  Tehama,  the  fruit  growers  have  assembled,  all 
eager  to  use  the  time  to  good  advantage;  all  anxious 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing  of  advantage  to 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  State.  Everything  favors 
a  great  meeting  and  there  will  be  facts  and  sugges- 
tions which  will  claim  the  attention  of  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press  for  weeks,  as  these  matters  are  pre- 
sented in  detail. 

The  formal  proceedings  began  with  a  call  to  order 
by  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, who  has  for  many  years  given  such  earnest 
effort  to  the  advancement  of  the  fruit  interests  of 
California.  After  invocation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Martin, 
Hon.  Chester  A.  Rowell  of  Fresno  delivered  a  very 
cordial  and  appropriate  address  of  welcome  and 
formal  organization  was  completed  by  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  of  Fresno  and  Mr.  B.  E. 
Hutchinson  of  Fowler  as  vice-presidents. 

President  Cooper  delivered  his  annual  address 
forcibly,  presenting  the  following  important  topics: 

This  year  of  drought  should  not  discourage  us.  It 
has  happened  only  once  in  twenty  years;  and  while 
the  loss  has  been  great,  the  circumstance  has  rather 
increased  the  value  of  holdings,  because  we  have  the 
certainty  that  we  can  pass  a  year  of  drought  and 
not  lose  our  fruit  trees.  This  experience  should 
bring  us  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  storing 
water  to  avert  a  like  calamity  in  the  loss  of  our 
cereal  crops.  The  systems  practiced  in  Europe 
should  be  followed. 

A  strong  argument  was  made  on  behalf  of  legisla- 
tion and  appropriation  to  continue  the  investigation 
and  importation  of  insects  destructive  of  the  insect 
enemies  to  the  product  of  the  soil.  The  engagement 
of  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  to  do  for  California  what  he 
has  succeeded  in  doing  for  one  of  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands— leave  no  injurious  insect  without  its  natural 
enemy — was  strongly  urged  as  a  proper  State  pro- 
vision. 

An  appropriation  for  the  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
World's  Fair  was  urged  to  advertise  California  prod- 
ucts in  all  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Cooper  concluded  as  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry: 

First — A  rigid  inspection  law  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  damaged  and  inferior  products  that  depress  i 
the  markets  and  degrade  the  prices  of  fruit  that  is 
sound  and  of  good  quality. 

Second — An  amendment  to  the  pure  food  law,  cre- 
ating a  commission  with  sufficient  appropriation  and 
make  it  obligatory  upon  the  commissioners  to  seize 
and  condemn  every  food  product  that  is  misbranded 
and  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Third — That  agents  be  established  in  every  fruit 
center,  men  with  commercial  experience,  who  under- 
stand all  the  ins  and  outs  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, who  are  versed  in  the  fruit  business  from  the 
planting  of  the  tree  to  curing,  boxing  and  shipping 
the  fruit,  whose  interests  are  in  California,  and 
whose  known  character  would  inspire  confidence 
amongst  the  producers.  It  should  be  their  endeavor 
by  honest  and  honorable  transactions  to  inspire  also 
the  confidence  of  the  dealers  who  buy  and  sell  the 
fruit.  These  agents  should  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  would  invite  our  best  men  to  accept  such 
positions. 

When  these  important  measures  shall  have  been 


accomplished,  Mr.  Cooper  believed  the  growers  will 
have  arrived  a  long  way  toward  improvement  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  market. 

"  California  has  a  bright  future,"  said  he,  in  con- 
clusion. "  No  other  State  or  country  is  comparable 
with  it,  and  if  we  could  but  forget  our  individuality, 
our  selfishness,  and  recognize  our  advantages,  our 
freedom  from  the  severity  of  conditions  that  sur- 
round those  less  favored,  we  would  be  more  worthy 
of  our  calling.  Every  vocation,  every  pursuit,  has 
its  ups  and  downs.  Fruit  growers  cannot  expect  to 
be  exempt  from  the  effects  sure  to  follow  an  unwise 
course.  Fruit  growing  will  be  the  great  future  of 
our  State.  Let  us  not  relax  our  efforts  or  lose  hope, 
or  let  others  snatch  from  us  that  which  is  ours,  a 
most  honorable  calling  that  contributes  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  mankind  on  earth." 

Senator  William  Johnson,  Alexander  Gordon  and 
Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
whom  were  referred  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report,  and  report  its  deliberations  and  sugges- 
tions for  action. 

The  following  committees  were  named  : 

Marketing,  Transportation  and  Freights — R.  D. 
Stephens,  Sacramento;  A.  Block,  Santa  Clara;  Alex 
Gordon,  Fresno;  A.  D.  Curtis,  Live  Oak;  R.  J. 
Blower,  Woodland;  Edward  Berwick,  Pacific  Grove; 
W.  B.  Gester,  Placer;  F.  H.  Buck,  Vacaville;  N.  P. 
Stabler,  Yuba  City. 

Legislation — Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacaville;  G.  V. 
Hutchens,  Marysville;  N.  W.  Blanchard,  Santa 
Paula;  W.  J.  Hotchkiss,  Healdsburg;  H.  C.  Howard, 
Woodland. 

Resolutions — Wm.  Johnson,  Courtland;  Dr.  I.  S. 
Eshleman,  Fresno;  J.  T.  Bogue,  Yuba  City;  T.  A. 
Rice,  El  Rio;  George  Bray,  Santa  Clara. 


The  Nicaragua  canal  is  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  the  fruit  growers,  and  as  the  realization  of  the 
project  approaches,  their  wishes  are  more  outspoken. 
The  following  committee  report  was  presented  : 

Your  committee  on  the  Nicaragua  canal  appointed 
at  the  April  convention  beg  to  report  that  the  past 
six  months  has  presented  much  that  is  most  en- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  the  canal.  The  war  with 
Spain  drew  universal  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of 
an  Isthmian  passage  for  our  warships,  the  voyage  of 
the  Oregon  at  a  very  crucial  period  emphasizing 
that  need  with  persistent  and  peculiar  force. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  arouse  and 
maintain  public  interest  in  the  canal  by  agitation 
through  the  press  by  formulating  resolutions  for  the 
platforms  of  both  State  and  county  conventions  and 
by  correspondence  with  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  with  the  nation's  Executive,  by  whom  our 
communications  have  been  graciously  received  and 
our  suggestions  carried  out.  Though  hopeful  that 
the  nation  may  speedily  begin  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  your  committee  realizes  that  there  are 
still  obstacles  and  opponents  and  that  these  oppo- 
nents are  active  and  powerful;  it  recommends  that 
the  friends  of  the  canal  redouble  their  efforts  rather 
than  relax  their  vigilance.  As  one  means  to  this 
end,  your  committee  suggests  that  this  convention 
appoint  a  Nicaragua  Canal  Committee  to  keep  up 
agitation  and  to  represent  them  when  and  where  oc- 
casion may  arise.  In  conclusion,  your  committee 
would  insist  on  the  ever-increasing,  imperative  need 
of  the  canal  to  all  classes  of  producers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms 
in  Eastern  markets. — Edward  Berwick,  A.  R. 
Sprague,  Alex.  Gordon. 


The  subject  of  organization  for  fruit  marketing 
was  introduced  in  a  brief  essay  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft of  Los  Angeles,  in  which  he  advocated  a  close 
compact  of  all  lines  of  production  under  the  name 
"California  Company,"  which  should  operate  on 
strict  business  principles,  keeping  its  information  to 
j  itself  just  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  like 
are  supposed  to  operate.  In  this  way  Mr.  Bancroft 
believed  the  business  might  be  regulated  and  pro- 
ducers secured  fair  remuneration. 

Prof.  Sprague  of  Los  Angeles  considered  the  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  a  revolutionary  one  ;  he 
thought  an  evolutionary  method  would  be  better.  He 
instanced  the  fact  that  much  has  already  been  done 
in  co-operative  fruit  marketing,  as  instanced  by  the 
associations  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the  Orange 
Growers'  Association  at  the  South.  Mr.  Bancroft's 
plan  would  take  much  time  in  organization,  even  if  it 
should  be  approved  at  all.  It  would  cost  the  fruit  in- 
terests half  a  million  or  a  million  dollars  to  wait  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  work  upon  present  local 
achievements  can  proceed  at  once.  The  Southern 
California  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  in 
operation  and  has  succeeded  in  marketing  dried  fruits 
and  a  part  of  the  walnuts  at  about  half  the  cost  of 


the  old  methods.  He  came  to  Fresno  to  hear  of  the 
present  achievements  of  the  local  associations,  and 
he  believed  that  the  realization  of  co-operative  meth- 
ods is  nearer  than  many  think,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  receive  at  once  a  full  discussion. 

The  plan  of  the  several  associations  which  have 
done  best  so  far  as  organized  in  the  localities  is  as 
follows  :  A  proposition  is  made  for  a  meeting  ;  an 
organizer  explains  the  method,  which  is  a  stock  com- 
pany, of  which  the  growers  hold  the  stock,  and  or- 
ganize according  to  the  State  law.  They  select  di- 
rectors and  adopt  by-laws  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  successful  earlier  organizations.  A 
central  association  is  then  formed  by  delegates  from 
the  local  associations.  The  local  associations  arrange 
for  drying  and  packing  and  grading.  The  central 
association,  or  exchange,  has  the  power  of  sale  and 
distribution.  The  fruit  is  pooled.  Payment  is  made 
as  promptly  as  possible,  the  receipts  being  distribu- 
ted among  all  shippers,  according  to  their  amounts 
of  fruit  shipped,  and  orders  are  pro  rated  as  far  as 
possible  among  local  associations.  Sales  are  made 
at  the  best  market  values  at  the  time.  Prof.  Sprague 
answered  satisfactorily  many  questions  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  operations  of  the  exchanges. 

President  Cooper  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  his  district 
reserved  one  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  from  sales 
to  meet  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  cost  of  selling 
had  been  less  than  that  one  per  cent,  the  surplus  be- 
ing distributed  to  the  producers  pro  rata. 

Prof.  Sprague,  in  answer  to  a  question,  stated 
that  his  exchange  secured  early  and  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  apricot  crop  this  year,  and  while 
much  of  the  southern  California  dried  apricot  crop 
sold  at  61  cents  and  a  good  deal  more  at  7£  to  8 
cents,  the  exchange  sold  at  81  and  9£  cents,  owing 
to  superiority  of  information  which  individual  unas- 
sociated  growers  would  not  have  attained. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Hall  of  San  Diego  spoke  of  the  exchange 
of  that  county,  which  is  composed  of  several  local 
associations.  Great  advantage  has  been  gained  by 
spreading  information  about  cheap  and  good  pack- 
ing, and  this  year,  contrasting  the  sale  figures  of 
one  of  the  best  buying  firms  of  the  State,  the  San 
Diego  exchange  returned  to  its  members  18  per  cent 
higher  values.  We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  do  this  business  and  greater  successes  will  be  at- 
tained in  the  future  by  association.  San  Diego  peo- 
ple are  becoming  enthusiastic  over  their  recent  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Cragin  of  San  Jose  said  that  the  co-operative 
efforts  in  his  county  had  been  on  the  whole  of  great 
advantage  to  his  locality,  though  certain  unfortunate 
mistakes  had  been  made  which  occasioned  loss  in 
some  instances. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gester  of  Newcastle,  by  request,  gave 
an  account  of  his  recent  observation  at  the  East  as 
to  what  competition  California  fresh  fruits  encount- 
ered at  the  East.  He  went  to  all  towns  of  10,000 
people  from  Cheyenne  to  Buffalo  and  south  as  far  as 
St.  Louis.  He  found  that  there  was  much  competi- 
tion in  volumne  and  variety  which  he  had  not  antici- 
ated.  Early  shipments  have  a  free  market,  but 
as  soon  as  Hale's  early  peaches  left  the  coast  they 
met  competition  and  from  that  onward  rapidly  in- 
creasing— hurting  our  midsummer  peaches.  East- 
ern fruit  is  improving  notably.  Their  best  fruit 
compares  well  with  ours  in  appearance  and  perhaps 
in  flavor  superior.  The  area  of  Eastern  fruit  coun- 
try is  extending  rapidly.  The  best  peaches,  for 
everything  except  keeping  quality,  were  the  Elberta 
peaches  from  Missouri  and  there  is  much  peach 
country  there.  But  our  peaches  keep  better,  will 
last  a  housekeeper  a  week,  three  times  longer  than 
the  Eastern.  This  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  us. 
Bartlett  pears  have  sold  well  this  year.  No  pear 
anywhere  out  of  a  small  district  in  southern  Oregon 
can  compare  with  the  California  Bartletts  as  laid 
down  at  the  East.  Central  New  York  pear  growers 
sold  in  Chicago  this  year  per  barrel  for  less  than  we 
got  for  a  box.  They  adopted  our  style  of  boxing  and 
packing  and  while  ours  sold  for  $2.65  per  box  and 
New  York  same  style  at  $1.10.  We  are  all  right  for 
early  plums,  but  later  in  the  season  Oregon  markets 
a  splendid  plum.  No  State  can  compare  with  Cali- 
fornia on  sun  dried  fruits.  Georgia  peaches  are  good 
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Proposed  System    of    Sub-Irrigation  for 
Orchard. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Funk  of  Covina,  Los  Angeles  county,  is 
a  fruit  grower  who  rjpes  a  good  deal  of  thinking  while 
he  works.  He  has  introduced  some  improvements  in 
market  packages  for  small  fruits  which  have  proved 
valuable.  The  latest  of  his  propositions  is  a  method 
of  sub-irrigating  orchard  trees,  which  we  believe 
would  work  in  good  shape,  but  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion would  be  considerable.  However  that  might  be, 
Rural  readers  will  be  interested  to  read  of  the  plan 
as  described  in  the  Covina  Argus  by  Mr.  Funk. 

Getting  the  Water  in  the  Right  Place. — The  question 
of  how  we  can  give  the  orange  and  lemon  tree  the 
proper  amount  of  water  they  will  require  in  the  next 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  is  one  that  perplexes  the 
mind  of  most  growers,  then  to  think  of  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  being  at  such  an  expense  of 
preparing  ground,  irrigating. and  cultivating. 

After  putting  so  much  water  around  his  trees,  the 
grower  wonders  why  they  do  not  stand  the  drouth 
better.  This  question  is  easily  answered  when  we 
consider  that  we  are  applying  the  medicine  at  the 
wrong  place.  If  one  had  a  fractured  foot,  you  would 
not  apply  the  medicine  to  the  hand.  In  giving  a 
helpless  man  a  drink,  we  apply  the  vessel  to  the 
mouth.  If  the  tree  could  talk,  it  would  surely  say  : 
"Why  don't  you  apply  the  water  directly  to  my 
mouth,  which  is  not  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  deep 
down  in  the  earth,  and  turned  downward  ?  Why  com 
pel  me  to  turn  it  upward,  which  makes  me  more 
thirsty  ?  I  require  but  little  water,  if  you  only  ap- 
ply it  to  my  mouth." 

The  above  is  too  true,  and  many  people  know  it, 
but  the  great  question  has  been  how  to  apply  it  suc- 
cessfully to  the  mouth  or  roots. 

It  is  evident  that  a  tree  wants  but  little  water  or 
fertilizer  if  applied  at  the  proper  place.  A  bucket  of 
water  applied  directly  to  the  roots,  where  it  can  be 
retained,  is  worth  more  than  a  barrel  full  applied  on 
the  surface,  which  closes  the  pores  of  the  ground  and 
causes  an  immense  amount  of  work. 

Arrangement  of  Stand  Pipes  and  Connections. — From 
my  little  experience  in  sub-irrigation  I  am  convinced 
that  the  following  method  will  overcome  the  difficulty : 
Make  out  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  say  in  propor- 
tion about  one  to  twelve,  a  pipe  about  2  feet  long 
and  1  foot  in  diameter.  Make  it  concave  at  the  top 
so  a  lid  can  be  placed  on  same.  One  joint  for  each 
tree  should  contain  four  3-inch  holes,  about  6  inches 
from  top  at  proper  angles.  One  joint  should  have 
two  such  holes  opposite  each  other  and  two  joints  one 
hole  each. 

Place  the  joint  which  has  four  holes  at  upright  in 
the  ground  with  holes  at  the  top,  so  that  top  of  joint  is 
about  6  inches  under  surface  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
cultivator.  This  joint  should  be  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  tree  and  in  line  with  the  small  pipes  mentioned 
later.  Place  the  pipes  with  one  hole  on  each  side  of 
the  tree,  and  the  one  with  two  holes  on  lower  side 
of  the  tree,  all  about  the  same  depth  and  about  5 
feet  from  the  tree.  If  placed  farther  from  the  tree 
the  roots  will  not  have  enough  angle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stand  pipe,  if  too  close  they  will  have  too  much 
angle  downward  and  not  cover  enough  surface. 
After  the  stand  pipes  are  in  proper  places  (four  will 
be  necessary  for  older  trees  but  for  young  trees  two 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  other  two  which  are 
to  be  on  the  sides  of  the  tree  can  be  connected  as 
the  trees  grow  older. 

Lay  a  2-inch  tile  pipe  (made  of  one  part  cement  to 
twelve  of  sand)  from  your  flume  about  14  inches  under- 
ground, to  the  stand  containing  four  holes,  connect 
the  small  tile  to  the  stand  by  placing  it  in  one  of  the 
holes  of  the  joint  till  it  is  even  with  the  inside  of  the 
stand,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stand  connect  the 
little  pipe  and  continue  same  to  the  stand  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  tree,  and  so  on  to  the  next  tree 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  row,  whether  it  be  across 
ten,  twenty  or  forty  acres;  this,  of  course  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Connect  the  two  joints 
on  the  sides  by  the  small  pipe  with  the  upper  joint 
which  has  the  four  holes. 

How  the  Water  Would  Act. — When  you  turn  in  all 
the  water  possible  at  the  flume,  it  will  soon  fill  all 
the  stand  pipes  at  the  first  tree  and  flow  on  to  the  next 
filling  the  stand  pipes  there,  and  so  on  till  all  are 
filled  to  the  end  of  the  orchard.  It  will  not  require 
much  time.  When  the  last  stand  is  filled,  at  the 
lower  end,  and  the  water  begins  to  overflow  the  top 
of  said  stand,  then  shut  down  the  gate  to  a  small 
stream,  or  to  such  a  stream  as  will  keep  all  the  stands 
full  without  waste. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  very  convenient  way  to 
determine  whether  the  water  would  be  overflowing 
at  the  lower  end  would  be  to  arrange  a  small  bell 
at  the  last  stand  pipe  so  the  water  will  ring  it  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  overflow.  This  will  save  the 
expense  of  a  man  at  the  lower  end  to  watch  the 
water  and  a  bell  would  be  more  accurate  and  prompt 
than  a  man  could  be.  The  bell  could  be  operated  by 
a  small  water  wheel  arranged  properly  and  other 
practical  ways.    A  cheap  electric  bell  would  be  very 


effectual  and  in  the  end  much  cheaper,  and  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  The  bell  could  be  made  to  operate 
by  a  simple  float  placed  in  the  last  stand,  arranged 
so  as  to  press  the  button. 

Advantages  of  Sub-Irrigation. — It  can  be  seen  that 
an  entire  orchard  can  be  irrigated  by  this  method  at 
the  same  time  with  a  very  small  amount  of  water 
and  one  man  can  do  the  work.  The  orchard  is  al- 
ways ready  to  irrigate  without  any  previous  work 
except  setting  the  gates.  This  method  gives 
abundance  of  air  to  the  roots  and  ground  which  is 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  tree  and  quality  of 
the  fruit.  You  do  not  have  to  cultivate  only  enough 
to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  they  will  not  grow 
much  in  the  summer  time  as  there  will  be  no  water 
on  the  surface.  You  do  not  have  to  cultivate  your 
orchard  on  a  special  time  after  irrigation  to  prevent 
baking  and  evaporation,  but  when  you  desire.  Your 
ground  is  not  washed  away,  neither  your  fertilizer. 
Water  will  soak  into  the  ground  from  these  stand 
pipes  much  quicker  than  from  the  surface  of  the 
the  ground  as  the  ground  is  aereated  and  pulverized. 
But  when  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ground  it  closes 
the  pores  and  by  the  heat  coming  in  contact  with 
the  soil  it  cements  the  ground  so  the  water  can 
scarcely  soak  down,  especially  on  heavy  soil.  I  am 
surprised  that  it  ever  soaks  down,  for  we  sometimes 
make  reservoirs  in  that  way  and  they  hold  water 
quite  well.  Some  people  who  have  the  heavy  soil 
tell  me  that  it  soaks  away  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I 
doubt  that  very  much. 

Distribution  of  Fertilizers. — Still  another  feature, 
and  that  is  you  can  uncover  two  of  the  stands  and 
put  a  pound  or  two  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  the 
bottom,  cover  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  dirt,  then 
with  4  or  5  inches  of  straw  and  weight  with  gravel 
the  size  of  the  fist.  This  places  the  food  where  it  is 
needed,  and  where  the  roots  can  carry  it  away,  in 
other  words  you  have  the  food  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tree,  and  not  at  its  body  where  it  can  be  washed 
away.  It  is  evident  that  one  or  two  pounds  of 
fertilizer  applied  in  this  way  is  worth  twenty  pounds 
applied  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  This  is,  however, 
a  good  thing  for  some  people,  it  has  been  in  my  case, 
for  I  have  seen  3  or  4  inches  of  sheep  manure,  which 
washed  from  the  orchard  above  me  to  my  place. 
Fertilizer  might  be  applied  very  successfully  by 
dissolving  it  in  a  tank  of  water,  set  it  over  your 
flume,  and  have  a  faucet  at  the  bottom  so  it  could 
gradually  flow  into  the  irrigating  stream,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  water  to  waste. 

How  About  Roots  f — They  are  not  very  likely  to 
bother  the  small  pipe  as  the  distance  is  so  short 
between  the  stands  that  the  water  will  soon  run  out 
of  the  pipes  as  soon  as  it  soaks  down  a  few  inches  in 
the  stand,  and  as  the  water  would  be  about  2a  feet 
under  ground  the  roots  would  not  be  inclined  to  go 
upward  but  downward. 

How  about  roots  growing  into  the  stand?  They 
would  not  likely  grow  into  an  open  space  where  the 
water  is  standing  but  a  short  time,  but  if  in  course 
of  time  the  roots  should  slightly  grow  in,  it  would  be 
a  very  small  job  to  uncover  the  stands  every  four  or 
five  years  and  with  a  circle  cutter  the  size  of  the 
stand  cut  then  out,  or  cut  then  out  when  applying 
the  fertilizer. 


Irrigation  for  Deciduous  Fruits. 


By  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  San  Jose. 

A  Change  of  Belief. — When  I  planted  an  orchard  in 
this  valley  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  told  that  irriga- 
tion was  unnecessary  in  Santa  Clara  valley.  The 
farmer  corroborated  the  statement  of  the  real  estate 
agent  that  this  fertile  and  well-watered  valley  would 
be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  irrigation.  Or- 
chardists  said  that  irrigation  injured  fruit  trees, 
making  them  short-lived  and  the  fruit  watery  and 
sour. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  examined  many 
orchards  and  discussed  the  question  of  fruit  raising 
with  orchardists.  I  still  find  persons  who  claim  that 
nature  provides  in  the  form  of  rain  all  the  water  the 
trees  need  in  this  valley  for  their  growth  and  for  the 
production  of  good  fruit.  These  prohibition  orchard- 
ists say  fertilize  and  cultivate  if  you  wish  to  raise 
good  fruit. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  who  has  always  been  opposed 
to  the  irrigation  of  orchards,  dug  wells  and  watered 
his  orchard  last  June.  I  asked  him  why  he  irrigated, 
instead  of  cultivating  extensively.  He  replied  that 
he  now  believed  that  no  amount  of  cultivation  can 
put  moisture  into  the  ground  or  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face when  the  water  is  not  in  the  soil  within  (i  or  8 
feet  of  the  surface. 

Local  Rainfall  Inadequate. — The  average  rainfall  in 
this  valley  is  about  13  inches.  Most  of  this  amount 
falls  during  the  winter  months  and  much  of  it  evap- 
orates or  runs  off  through  the  river  channels  to  the 
bay,  some  as  surface  water  and  some  through  the 
gravel  that  fills  these  channels  to  a  considerable 
depth.  As  the  forests  on  the  mountain  sides  are  cut 
away,  the  rain,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  earth,  re- 
tarded in  its  downward  flow  by  roots  and  mountain 
grasses,  runs  off  rapidly  into  the  canyons,  cutting 
I  deep  gullies  in  the  hillsides  and  carrying  away  a 


large  quantity  of  good  soil.  Fruit  trees  in  summer 
throw  out  into  the  atmosphere  a  large  amount  of 
moisture,  and  these  two  sources  of  water  dissipation, 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  hill- 
sides and  evaporation  through  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
trees,  make  a  demand  for  a  greater  amount  of  water 
than  nature  supplies  in  an  average  rainfall  of  13 
inches.  The  average  rainfall  does  not  increase,  but 
the  quantity  of  water  needed  for  our  orchards  and 
gardens  increases  yearly.  The  increase  is  especially 
needed  in  April,  May  and  June. 

Pumping  From  Wells.— There  are  two  sources  of 
obtaining  water  for  irrigation:  one  from  the  streams 
that  flow  into  and  from  the  valley  and  the  other 
from  wells.  Santa  Clara  valley  seems  to  be  a  deep 
basin  filled  with  sediment.  This  sediment  is  saturated 
with  water  in  its  lower  depths,  the  water  level  vary- 
ing from  20  to  200  feet  from  the  surface. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  irrigated  from  wells  are 
aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  water  stored  in  this 
sedimentary  deposit.  During  the  month  of  June  fif- 
teen wells  along  the  Guadalupe  creek,  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  mile,  produced  hourly — the  pumps  in 
most  instances  running  day  and  night — about  400,000 
gallons  of  water  without  apparently  decreasing  the 
supply.  Irrigation  this  year  in  Santa  Clara  valley 
has  been  almost  entirely  from  wells.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  $100,000  has  been  expended  on  irrigating 
plants.  Along  the  Guadalupe  creek  from  the  city 
limits  of  San  Jose  to  the  foothills,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  twenty-five  irrigating  plants  have  been  run- 
ning this  year.  The  water  level  of  these  wells  in 
June  was  about  2(5  feet  below  the  surface.  Along  the 
Los  Gatos  and  Coyote  creeks  the  water  level  is 
farther  from  the  surface,  and  between  these  creeks, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  valley,  the  water  level  va- 
ries and  is  from  50  to  150  feet  from  the  surface.  On 
the  uplands  it  is  frequently  below  200  feet.  Those 
who  irrigate  from  wells  have  usually  dug  a  pit  down 
to  or  a  little  below  the  water  level.  This  pit  should 
not  be  less  than  5x9  feet.  In  each  end  of  the  pit  a 
10-inch  well  has  been  bored.  Along  the  Guadalupe 
the  wells  vary  in  depth  from  80  to  100  feet,  measured 
from  tne  surface  of  the  ground.  The  best  wells  are 
more  than  100  feet  deep.  Many  wells  60  or  70  feet 
in  depth  will  be  deepened  next  year.  We  find  good 
water  gravel  if  we  bore  deep  enough.  In  some  in- 
stances wells  that  gave  a  poor  supply  of  water  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  large  supply  by  cutting  slits 
in  the  pipes  opposite  the  gravel  strata.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  in  slitting  pipes  where  there  is 
quicksand,  as  the  sand  may  run  through  these  open- 
ings and  spoil  the  well.  Several  wells  have  been 
ruined  by  too  much  slitting. 

Stream  Water  Available. — Three  comparatively 
large  streams,  the  Coyote,  Los  Gatos  and  Guadalupe, 
rise  in  the  adjacent  mountains  and  flow  through  the 
valleys.  Many  small  streams,  having  their  sources  in 
the  foothill  canyons,  also  bring  the  overflow  of  win- 
ter rains  down  into  the  valley.  Thus  far  very 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  water  of 
these  streams.  Five  years  ago  land  owners  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Guadalupe  organized  a  ditch  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Pioneer  Ditch  Company,  and 
made  a  ditch  along  the  east  side  of  this  river,  taking 
water  from  the  Almaden  branch  a  short  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  (iuadalupe.  This  ditch 
is  about  four  miles  long  and  has  cost  about  $5000. 
The  ditch  was  hastily  constructed  and  needs  remod- 
eling, but  even  in  its  imperfect  condition  it  is  a  val- 
uable piece  of  property.  Many  of  its  stockholders 
think  we  could  have  had  the  water  in  this  ditch  in 
April  and  May  of  this  dry  year  if  we  had  built  a  con- 
crete dam  at  the  head  of  the  ditch,  beginning  the 
dam  on  the  bedrock.  I  think  this  experiment  will  be 
made  if  we  have  a  dry  winter. 

Bedrock  Dams. — In  southern  California  successful 
experiments  in  building  bedrock  dams  have  been 
made.  I  think  a  large  amount  of  water  for  late  irri- 
gation may  be  obtained  by  building  these  dams  in  the 
beds  of  the  various  streams  that  enter  this  valley  at 
or  near  their  entrance  to  the  valley.  Ditch  water  is 
much  more  valuable  for  irrigation  than  well  water. 
It  is  warmer  and  it  usually  contains  matter  that  will 
enrich  the  soil.  It  is  also  very  much  cheaper  and 
easier  to  manage.  It  costs  the  stockholders  of  the 
Pioneer  Ditch  Company  about  $1  a  year  per  acre  for 
general  ditch  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  irrigating  from 
the  ditch  is  about  one-eighth  the  expense  of  irrigating 
by  pumping. 

If  a  united  effort  is  made  by  those  who  have  land 
near  these  streams,  dams  and  ditches  will  soon  be 
constructed  at  very  little  expense  individually.  Santa 
Clara  valley  will  be  greatly  enriched  and  may  then 
be  truly  called  the  Eden  of  California.  It  may  re- 
quire some  legislation  to  gather  and  distribute  the 
water  of  these  streams  in  an  equitable  manner,  and 
I  advise  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Club  to  study 
the  laws  pertaining  to  water  rights,  with  the  view  of 
planning  beneficial  legislation.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  general  public  to  build  bedrock  and 
storage  dams  and  to  own  and  distribute  all  the  water 
of  these  streams.  Public  ownership  is  and  always 
has  been  the  rule  in  the  irrigated  regions  of  the  Old 
World. 

Irrigation  Necessary. — And  now,  in  closing,  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  irrigation  in 
Santa  Clara  valley.   I  believe  that  in  this  valley  irri- 
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gation  water  is  worth  as  much  as  land.  An  orchard, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  planted  on  the 
moist  land  near  the  bay,  that  is  not  or  cannot  be  ir- 
rigated, is  comparatively  worthless.  Competition 
has  brought  down  the  price  of  fruit  so  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  raise  small  fruit.  In  order  to  raise  large, 
sweet  fruit  you  must  fertilize,  irrigate  and  cultivate. 
The  older  the  tree  the  more  water  it  requires.  Irri- 
gation must  be  followed  by  thorough  cultivation. 
Careful  experiments  show  that  fruit  from  trees  irri- 
gated at  the  proper  time,  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
contains  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar,  and  does 
not  lose  more  weight  in  curing  than  fruit  from  unirri- 
gated  trees. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Why  Orange  Trees  Die. 


By  Fred  C.  Miles  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  New- 
castle. 

In  looking  at  this  particular  complaint  for  some 
years  the  writer  has  reached  certain  conclusions. 
They  are  offered  with  the  hope  that  each  one  will 
act  on  the  suggestions  and  try  them  for  himself, 
giving  his  neighbors  the  benefit  of  his  observations. 
By  each  one  giving  his  good  points,  he  will  reach 
perfection  in  our  art. 

Too  Much  Water. — There  are  several  causes  to  ac- 
count for  the  trees  dying.  Among  them  are  too 
much  water,  injury  to  trunk  or  roots  by  hose,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  banking  up  of  stable  manure  about  the 
trunk  and,  lastly,  starvation,  with  our  hot  sun  to 
complete  the  injury.  Too  much  water  causes  the 
soil  to  become  washed  out — poor  in  food  for  the  trees, 
causing  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  perhaps  sour  sap  and 
perhaps  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Root  Injuries. — Injury  to  the  roots  caused  by  hoes, 
cultivating  or  by  gophers  may  lead  to  foot  rot  and 
death  if  vigorous  means  are  not  taken  at  once.  In 
the  lead  may  be  mentioned  the  injury  done  by  the 
Japanese  laborers.  When  they  are  hoeing  the  trees 
they  have  a  habit  of  pulling  away  the  soil  from  the 
trees  to  quite  a  depth.  The  tender  roots  are  left 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  hot  soil  causes  them  to 
shrivel  up  and  die  and  in  time  many  of  the  trees  so 
treated  will  die. 

Use  of  Manure. — Many  people  in  applying  the 
stable  manure  throw  out  a  forkful  or  two  or  more 
and  it  falls  purposely  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
The  manure  will  heat  before  it  decomposes  and  the 
result  will  be  the  bark  will  be  injured  by  the  heat — 
killed,  in  fact,  and  the  tree  perishes  sooner  or  later. 
Our  soil,  as  we  all  know,  is  generally  shallow.  It  is 
this  that  makes  it  valuable,  for  the  sun  in  the  early 
spring  readily  warms  up  the  decomposed  granitic 
matter  and  brings  our  fruits  in  the  markets  early 
and  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
grow  out  of  doors.  Our  soil  being  of  the  material 
that  it  is  and  shallow,  it  readily  parts  with  its  plant 
food.  We  put  very  little  plant  food  in  the  soil.  This 
is  mostly  stable  manure.  We  may  do  right  in  put- 
ting stable  manure  about  the  trees,  but  it  had  better 
be  put  about  other  varieties  of  trees.  The  manure  is 
hoed  in  and  the  tree  left  all  summer.  What  hap- 
pens ?  The  soil  is  rapidly  warmed  by  the  sun,  the 
manure  heats  and  the  tender  roots  die,  the  tree  be- 
comes sickly  and  finally  we  replant.  The  same  thing 
happens  if  no  manure  is  put  about  the  tree.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  the  items  stated 
above,  but  there  is  not  a  whole  orchard  as  an  excep- 
tion in  the  county. 

Mulching. — The  writer  tried  usfcg  manure  as  a 
mulch  and  for  a  few  seasons  the  trees  did  remark- 
ably well,  but  they  gradually  became  of  little  value 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  A  mulch  allows  the  soil  to 
be  kept  moist  and  cool,  thereby  promoting  the  ac- 
tion of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  but  our  soil  is  of  such 
a  nature  that,  if  the  food  which  the  different  trees 
demand  is  not  given  them,  they  will  not  produce  so 
abundantly  nor  be  in  such  good  health  as  otherwise. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. — There  are  a  few  orchards 
that  have  received  principally  nitrogen  and  potash, 
obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash,  that  are  vigorous  in  growth  and  bearing. 
The  fruit  is  all  that  it  should  be — good  juices,  earlier 
ripening,  thin  skin,  etc.  The  vigorous  growth  en- 
ables the  limbs  to  shade  the  ground,  and  the  plant 
food  being  there  in  abundance,  the  natural  process 
goes  on  without  interruption.  If  you  have  not  tried 
purchasing  the  articles  you  desire  to  put  in  the  soil, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  gain  in  saving  of 
money  in  the  first  place  and  the  extra  growth  and 
yield  of  fruit. 

Sawdust  for  Smudge  Firing. 


It  is  the  season  for  protection  against  frost,  and 
though  smudging  has  something  of  a  bad  name  be- 
cause it  does  not  act  through  as  many  degrees  of 
low  temperature  as  some  would  like,  it  is  still  an 
effective  method  of  avoiding  frost  injuries  within 
certain  limits.  For  this  reason  discussion  of  smok- 
ing materials  is  interesting,  and  the  observations 
which  Mr.  T.  M.  Richards  of  Poca  Ratom,  Florida, 
writes  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Ingraham,  land  commissioner  of 


the  East  Coast  Railway,  may  prove  of  benefit  to 
fruit  growers  on  this  coast.  He  describes  the  plan 
commonly  in  use,  and  very  successfully  so,  in  parts 
of  Carolina  and  Virginia  as  follows  :  In  the  fall,  some 
weeks  before  the  danger  of  cold,  one  should  secure  a 
supply  of  pine  sawdust  from  the  mills.  Around  each 
field  of  not  more  than  four  acres'  area  (and  two  acres 
is  better)  the  sawdust  should  be  deposited  in  conical 
piles,  40  feet  apart  and  two  bushels  of  sawdust  in 
each  heap.  These  heaps  should  be  placed  all  the  way 
around  each  lot,  as  the  wind  may  shift  to  any  quar- 
ter. When  the  thermometer  shows  danger  of  frost, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  let  men  take  cans  of 
common  kerosene  and  go  to  each  alternate  heap, 
make  a  little  opening  in  the  top  of  it,  pour  in  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  and  set  it  on  fire.  It 
wrll  not  blaze  much,  but  by  giving  a  little  time  for 
the  oil  to  spread  before  firing  the  sawdust  will 
smoulder  and  burn  slowly  until  it  is  all  consumed, 
all  the  while  sending  forth  volumes  of  thick  smoke, 
which  will  protect  the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  prevent  them  from  scalding  until  the 
frost  is  slowly  drawn  out. 

In  many  instances  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  sun  was  responsible  for  the  damage  done  after 
freezing.  Wherever  there  was  shade  through  the 
forenoon  no  plants  were  injured.  This  is  also  the 
case  among  the  orange  groves.  This  plan  has  proved 
extremely  successful  where  tried.  It  is  very  cheap 
protection  and  does  not  require  much  work.  In  our 
pineries,  laid  off  as  they  are  in  beds,  the  small  heaps 
of  sawdust  could  be  placed  at  the  corner  of  each 
bed,  and  one  series  out  of  four  or  five  burned  at  a 
time,  leaving  a  supply  by  alternating  fires  for  the 
next  nip. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Oregon's  Experience  in  Prune  Drying. 

Charles  L.  Dailey,  ex-member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  for  the  second  district  of  Oregon, 
now  a  grower  of  and  dealer  in  prunes,  and  a  local 
authority  on  the  fruit  industry,  says  of  the  past 
season:  The  fruit  season  of  1898  is  practically  at  a 
close.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  in  second  or 
even  third  hands  and  though  accurate  returns  are 
not  at  hand,  still  there  is  information  sufficient  to 
approximate  the  result.  Many  things  have  come 
true  as  prophesied  in  the  past,  but  as  in  all  other 
industries,  many  questions  have  arisen  and  many 
difficulties  have  been  met  which  require  solution. 
We  should  begin  now  to  study  next  season's  crop. 

Varieties. — Among  the  many  facts  that  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  this  year's  experience,  one 
stands  out  very  prominently.  That  is,  that  it  is  an 
error  to  set  out  an  orchard  of  only  one  kind  of 
prunes.  We  have  three  principal  varieties  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  the  Petite,  Italian  and  Silver, 
each  requiring  somewhat  different  climatic  condi- 
tions to  bring  the  most  perfect  development.  Last 
year  the  Petites  were  far  superior  to  the  Italians  in 
both  quality  and  weight,  but  this  year  the  Italians 
have  proven  to  be  the  better  of  the  two.  To  secure 
the  greatest  assurance  of  a  crop  every  year,  both 
varieties  should  be  planted. 

Skill  in  Drying. — Again,  we  have  learned  the  need 
of  more  experienced  men  to  run  our  driers.  The 
exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  prunes  this  season  made 
it  necessary  to  build  a  large  number  of  new  dryers, 
and  to  employ  a  large  number  of  men  to  run  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  secure  experienced  men,  and 
consequently  many  mistakes  were  made,  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  wonderful  that  no  more 
serious  mistakes  were  made. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  we  must  dry  for 
quality  and  not  for  quantity.  By  forcing  a  drier  be- 
yond its  capacity,  either  soft  or  burned  fruit  is 
likely  to  result,  and  if  we  ship  poor  fruit  the  con- 
sumers complain  to  the  retail  dealers  and  the  com- 
plaint is  carried  back  until  the  community  that 
shipped  the  fruit  gets  a  bad  name.  Using  a  furnace 
with  a  cast-iron  top  may  increase  the  rapidity  of 
drying,  but  it  is  often  the  cause  of  a  burned  drier  or 
burned  fruit.  The  saving  in  wood  is  of  no  conse- 
quence compared  with  the  damage  done  by  excessive 
and  irregular  heat. 

Selling. — Another  lesson  of  this  year's  fruit  mar- 
keting is  that  here  is  the  place  to  hold  fruit  until 
it  is  sold.  If  fruit  is  shipped  to  Chicago  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  it  has  a  more  limited  field  of  buyers 
than  if  it  were  in  Oregon;  it  is  no  expense,  and  is 
more  or  less  in  control  of  the  buyers.  If  the  grower 
holds  his  produce  till  it  is  sold,  he  has  the  whole 
country  to  bid  for  it,  and  has  only  one  freight  bill  to 
pay,  while  if  it  is  shipped  to  Chicago  to  be  sold  it 
must  be  sold  in  that  city  or  reshipped  at  additional 
expense. 

Again,  there  is  no  need  of  shipping  on  consign- 
ments. The  country  is  full  of  men  looking  for  a 
chance  to  make  money  by  buying  prunes.  If  there 
is  a  market  in  the  East,  the  buyer  will  come  here. 
If  there  is  no  market  there  is  no  use  in  shipping  the 
prunes.  We  must  hold  on  to  our  fruit  till  we  get 
our  money. 

We  have  learned  that  we  can  produce  prunes  as 


cheaply  as  anybody,  for  fuel  is  cheap,  and  we  don't 
have  to  irrigate.  While  there  are  a  few  who  have 
not  made  a  success  this  year,  the  vast  majority  have 
done  exceedingly  well,  and  there  are  are  plenty  of 
growers  around  Salem  who  have  cleared  from  $1000 
to  $5000  this  season.  The  outlook  for  the  future  of 
the  industry  in  the  Willamette  valley  is  very  bright, 
but  we  must  take  as  our  watchword,  quality,  not 
quantity. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


What  to  do  With  the  Poor  Fruit. 


By  S.  P.  Sanders,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  San  Jose. 

It  is  much  easier  to  answer  what  we  should  not 
do  with  poor  fruit  than  to  say  what  we  should  do 
with  it.  We  should  not  gather,  grade,  pit  and  dry, 
box  and  sack,  haul  and  pay  freight  on  it  to  a  distant 
market,  then  to  have  it  sold  at  a  price  which  returns 
nothing  to  the  grower,  while  it  establishes  a  low 
price  and  hinders  the  sale  as  long  as  it  lasts  of  the 
better  grades  of  fruit. 

Small  buyers  and  consumers  of  prunes  do  not  stop 
to  consider  the  relative  economical  values  of  large 
and  small  prunes,  but  snap  at  the  ones  that  are  sold 
for  the  fewest  cents  per  pound.  They  prefer  to  buy 
two  pounds  of  150s,  consisting  mostly  of  skin  and 
pit,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  to  one  pound  of  50s,  mostly 
pulp,  at  6  cents  per  pound.  They  say  a  prune  is  a 
prune  anyway,  and  cents  are  cents.  They  are  too 
smart  to  be  victimized  by  the  grocer  who  offers  them 
prunes  at  6  cents,  when  they  can  go  across  the 
street  and  buy  prunes  for  3  cents  per  pound.  Poor 
deluded  creatures.  There  is  no  one  to  save  them 
from  their  folly.  They  buy  and  eat  150s,  and  then 
complain  that  California  prunes  are  "  not  what  they 
are  cracked  up  to  be."  They  cease  buying  and  using 
them. 

How  Small  Prunes  Act. — We  consign  this  miserable 
stuff  early,  so  the  corner  grocer  can  stock  up  for  the 
holiday  trade,  while  we  sit  around  and  whine  because 
there  is  neither  sale  nor  price  for  our  prunes.  There 
is  a  way  to  improve  the  price — that  is  to  make  them 
scarce.  To  make  prunes  scarce  while  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  production,  we  must  find  a  new  and 
different  use  for  part  of  them.  The  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  prunes  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  production  or  of  population  for  the  last 
decade.  Instead,  there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off, 
for  60,000,000  pounds  is  estimated  to  be  the  average 
consumption  in  America  annually  for  the  last  few 
years,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
10,000,000  of  population.  The  thing  that  most  con- 
cerns us  in  the  matter  is  that  whereas  France  and 
Turkey  formerly  supplied  the  60,000,000  pounds,  we 
now  supply  them  in  their  stead. 

What  to  Do  With  a  Surplus. — Since  we  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where  there  is  an  overproduction  of 
prunes,  and  since  there  is  going  on  a  steady  increase 
of  production,  it  behooves  us  to  seek  an  outlet  for 
the  superabundance.  Let  us  consider  the  surplus  a 
waste,  and  seek  to  convert  it  into  some  useful  form 
as  a  by-product  of  the  orchard  farm. 

The  cotton  planter  ceased  to  grow  rich  and  his 
land  became  impoverished  under  successive  crop- 
pings  so  long  as  he  sent  to  market  only  his  lint, 
while  he  burned  or  threw  into  the  river  his  cotton 
seed  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  he  began  to  thrive  again 
when  he  returned  the  seed  to  the  land  as  fertilizer. 
Soon  he  discovered  that  the  seed  was  too  precious  to 
use  for  fertilizer — he  could  better  put  money  in  his 
land  in  some  other  form.  So  he  fed  the  seed  meal  to 
his  stock,  after  he  had  pressed  from  it  the  oil,  which 
he  mixed  with  tallow,  called  it  cottolene  and  gave  the 
world  for  cooking  purposes  a  valuable  substitute  for 
lard.  Better  still ;  he  sent  his  cotton  seed  oil  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  transmuted  into  olive  oil  and 
goes  masquerading  under  a  pretty  French  label  back 
to  America  and  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Cotton  growing  pays  now;  the  by-products  pays  as 
much  as  the  staple.  Petroleum  furnishes  another 
familiar  example  of  valuable  by-products.  The  origi- 
nal idea  was  to  produce  from  the  crude  petroleum  an 
illuminating  oil,  but  out  of  it  have  grown  the  manu- 
facture and  adaptation  to  use  some  scores  of  pro- 
ducts, among  them  gasoline,  naptha,  benzine,  illu- 
minating gas,  lubricating  oils,  paraffine  wax,  dyes, 
the  sweetest  substance  known,  and  numerous  other 
substances,  too  tedious  to  mention,  of  commercial 
value.  In  the  great  manufactories,  not  a  paring  of 
leather  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  nor  a  shaving 
from  the  machinist's  lathe  but  is  converted  into 
something  useful  or  beautiful. 

Prunes  as  Animal  Food. — Casting  about  for  some 
valuable  by-product  of  the  orchard,  we  find  that  in- 
ferior fruits  may  be  left  upon  the  ground  when  they 
fail  to  enrich  the  soil.  Kind  and  provident  old 
mother  nature  will  rehash  them  and  serve  them  up 
again  in  better  style  some  time.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  pass  them  through  the  animal  economy.  The 
excreta  of  the  animal  will  be  equally  valuable  as  fer- 
tilizer, while  the  growth  of  the  animal  increases  the 
food  supply  of  man.  Dried  prunes,  apricots,  peaches, 
figs  and  grapes  show  from  three-fourths  to  fully 
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equal  food  values  with  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat 
and  wheat  bran.  I  would  not  advocate  buying  hogs 
by  the  carload  and  prunes  by  the  ton  with  which  to 
fatten  them,  but  about  every  orchard  in  which  a 
home  is  maintained  food  material  enough  goes  to 
waste  in  stale  milk,  table  scraps,  parings  of  vege- 
tables, etc. ,  to  make,  along  with  a  little  inferior  dried 
fruit,  a  daily  ration  for  one  or  two  pigs  upon  which 
they  will  thrive  and  grow  from  weaning  age  till  they 
are  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  fruit  being  cured 
may  be  fed  out  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  condi- 
tions— that  is,  much  fruit  many  pigs,  little  fruit  few 
pigs,  but  none  need  go  to  waste  ;  all  may  be  con- 
verted into  available  form  which  your  meat  man  will 
be  glad  to  take  in  exchange  for  his  service  from  his 
wagon. 

Prune-Fed  Pork.—  Perhaps  you  do  not  eat  pork, 
and  have  scruples  against  producing  it,  but  there 
are  others  who  love  it,  and  you  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  furnish  your  pork- 
eating  neighbors  with  a  fine  article  of  prune-fed 
meat,  which  is  the  best  there  is  made.  There  is  no 
great  speculation  in  it,  but  a  pair  of  pigs,  with  a  lit- 
tle patch  of  alfalfa,  milk,  scraps  and  fruit  unfit  for 
market,  will  quickly  grow  into  a  $20  gold  piece  to 
apply  on  your  meat  bill.  If  I  intended  to  embark  in 
an  enterprise  of  growing  prunes  for  fattening  hogs, 
I  would  weigh  and  measure  everything  used  and  keep 
accounts  of  outgo  and  income;  but  I  scorn  statistics, 
and  would  expect  my  pig  to  resent  having  his  prunes 
weighed  out  and  charged  up  to  him  against  the  day 
when  he  would  adorn  the  shambles  and  pay  me  back 
in  lard  and  spareribs.  There  is  no  speculation  in 
disposing  of  inferior  fruit  in  this  way;  it  is  one  of  the 
small  economics  which  we  should  not  despise  and 
which  every  orchardist  may  practice  with  two-fold 
benefit.  We  enhance  the  value  of  good  fruit  by  mak- 
ing it  scarce,  and  ultimately  get  a  better  return  from 
our  culls  than  we  could  by  selling  them  in  the  market 
as  fruit. 

Fruit  Brandy. — There  is  yet  another  use  for  inferior 
fruit  by  which  it  may  be  converted  into  an  article  of 
commercial  value.  It  may  be  distilled,  and  brandy  is 
the  result.  Our  moral  sensibilities  may  be  shocked 
at  the  proposition  to  convert  good,  honest  hog  feed 
into  brandy,  which  sometimes  makes  beasts  of  men. 
I  mention  it  as  a  possible  means  of  avoiding  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  sending  inferior  fruit  to  distant 
markets.  The  intelligent  orchardist  will  strive  to 
produce  only  superior  fruit.  To  this  end  he  will  cul- 
tivate, irrigate  and  fertilize  the  soil,  prune  the  tree 
and  thin  the  fruit;  but  after  all  his  efforts  there  will 
be  some  misshapen  culls,  some  diabrotica  or  bird- 
eaten,  some  prematurely  ripened,  some  from  un- 
thrifty trees,  some  that  hang  late  and  will  not  ripen 
sweet  ;  whatever  the  cause  may  be  of  its  inferiority 
let  us  refrain  from  sending  it  to  market  as  fruit. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Nov.  28,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon.  Section  Director. 

The  temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  in  all 
portions  of  the  State,  and  frosts  have  been  frequent, 
but  have  caused  no  material  damage.  The  high  winds 
in  southern  California  damaged  the  orange  crop  to 
some  extent.  Eain  has  fallen  from  San  Francisco 
northward,  and  at  San  Diego.  It  is  reported  that 
stock  is  suffering  greatly  from  lack  of  feed  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  southern  California,  and  in  the  coast 
region  of  Santa  Cruz.  Feed  is  also  becoming  very 
scarce  in  the  hill  regions  of  Alameda  county.  Very 
little  farm  work  is  being  done,  owing  to  the  parched 
condition  of  the  soil. 

Butte.— Oranges  are  being  rapidly  gathered  and  shipped.  Light 

rosts  have  notinjured  citrus  fruits. 

Colcsa.— Light  frosts  on  the  20tn  and  23rd  :  no  damage. 
Yolo.— Killing  frosts  and  cold  north  wind.  Farm  work  suspended 
owing  to  drouth. 

Sacramento.— Grain  shows  very  little  improvement.  Frosts  on 
the  23rd  and  26th.   Heavy  north  wind  on  24th. 

Solano.— Nights  cool  and  foggy.  Pruning  well  advanced.  Rain 
is  needed  badly. 

El  Dorado.— Farm  work  delayed  by  cold,  dry  weather. 

San  Joaquin.— Light  rain  at  Stockton  Sunday.  Plowing  contin- 
ues.  High  winds  on  the  24th  damaged  growing  grain. 

Stanislaus.— Light  frost.  Ground  getting  dry,  but  grain  not 
suffering.  Many  farmers  are  becoming  alarmed  by  the  continued 
drouth. 

Merced.— Farm  work  delayed  by  cold,  dry  weather.  Severe  frosts 
at  La  Grande  and  Merced.  Pasturage  in  west  portions  has  failed 
and  stock  is  suffering. 

Madera.— Grain  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Farm  work  suspended. 
Severe  frosts  at  Lankershim. 

Frecno.— Clear,  frosty  weather;  too  dry  for  farm  work,  except  in 
irrigated  districts.  Oranges  being  gathered  at  Reedley. 

Tulare— Heavy  frosts  at  Visalla,  and  no  rain.  Very  little  seed- 
ing or  plowing  being  done. 

Kings.— Heavy  frosts  at  Hanford.  No  change  in  crop  conditions. 
Raisins  all  in  packing  houses. 

Kern.— Clear  and  cold,  with  heavy  frosts  at  Bakersfleld.  Some 
grain  sowing  in  progress. 

Napa.— Frosty  mornings  during  the  week.  Too  dry  for  farm 
work.   Orchardists  are  pruning. 

Alameda.— Farm  work  at  a  standstill  owing  to  drouth  Stock  in 
the  hill  section  in  bad  condition;  feed  very  scarce. 

Santa  Cruz  — Severe  frosts  damaged  growing  feed.  But  little 
plowing  being  done. 

San  Benito.— Weather  cool,  with  light  frosts  at  Hollister. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Heavy  frost  at  Arroyo  Grande  on  the  20th 
No  farm  work  being  done. 

Santa  Barbara.— Cold  weather,  with  light  frost.  Lemon  crop 
not  injured  by  high  winds. 

Ventura.— Light  frosts  during  the  week,  but  not  severe  enough 
to  injure  crops.   No  damage  to  oranges  and  lemons  by  high  winds. 

Riverside.— Citrus  fruits  ripening  slowly.  The  high  winds  caused 
but  little  damage  to  oranges  at  Riverside. 

Orange.— Orange  shipments  have  commenced,  but  fruit  is  matur- 
ing slowly.  Some  damage  was  done  to  citrus  fruits  at  Orange  by 
high  winds.   Light  frosts  at  Santa  Ana. 

Los  Angeles.— Considerable  damage  to  orange  crop  from  recent 


high  winds.  Weather  warm  during  the  day,  with  cold  nights. 
Oranges  at  Pomona  are  coloring  rapidly.  Ice  formed  at  Palmdale 
during  the  week. 

San  Bernardino  — The  rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  somewhat 
beneticial,  but  was  followed  by  heavy  winds,  which  injured  citrus 
fruits  considerably.    Light  frosts. 

San  Diego.— At  Poway  the  rainfall  amounted  to 0.29;  total  for  the 
season,  0.35.   At  Otay  there  was  a  very  light  rain  on  the  25th. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  30,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Japan  Current. 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  Japan  current  made  by  the  organ  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  as  quoted  in  the 
Rural  of  Nov.  19th,  it  may  be  of  utility  to  comment 
slightly  thereon  : 

The  Gulf  stream  has  been  studied  at  least  100  to  1 
as  compared  with  the  Japan  or  any  other  ocean  cur- 
rent, and  it  ought  hardly  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  Weather  Bureau  that  our  knowledge  of  even  the 
Gulf  stream  is  in  its  infancy.  No  one  can  say  at  any 
given  hour  the  distance  of  the  Gulf  stream  from  any 
Atlantic  point;  its  width,  depth,  temperature  or  ve- 
locity. Charts  may  show  averages  and  approxima- 
tions, but  the  variations  are  very  considerable,  much 
more  so,  many  times  over,  in  the  larger  Japan 
stream,  which  travels  to  the  far  north  and  back  to 
the  temperate  zone.  The  Weather  Bureau  curiously 
asserts  that  its  charts  show  that  "  the  current  soon 
dwindles  away,  and  all  that  is  left  is  a  very  slow 
movement  of  the  water  to  and  fro  with  the  wind." 
If  I  am  any  judge  of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  that 
amounts  to  a  total  denial  that  there  is  any  current 
on  our  coast.  I  am  puzzled,  moreover,  to  reconcile 
this  non-existence  of  the  current  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  which  states  that  it  had  been  carefully 
studied  and  charted.  If  the  Weather  Bureau  would 
kindly  furnish  me  with  a  chart  of  this  "slow  move- 
ment of  the  water  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,"  it  would 
be  a  very  great  favor.  My  curiosity  is  excited  as  to 
what  a  to  and  fro  movement  of  a  current — and  a  cur- 
rent that  has  already  dwindled  away — would  look 
like.    I  shall  look  for  it  with  anxiety. 

Another  sentence  states  that  the  study  of  these 
currents  is  still  going  on  "by  all  nations,"  which  is 
sufficient  proof  of  my  contention  that  they  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  Weather  Bureau  further 
says  that  it  is  the  "  west  wind,  and  not  the  Japan 
current,  that  strikes  our  coast  and  brings  moisture, 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  not  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Japan,"  and  so  on.  It  ought  to  be  fairly 
plain  that  a  large  body  of  warm  water  near  our  coast 
would  impart  more  moisture  to  the  air  passing  over 
it  than  would  a  cooler  water  or  a  less  surface  of 
warm  water. 

What  California  asks  is  to  be  informed,  about  Au- 
gust of  each  year,  of  the  position,  speed,  tempera- 
ture, depth,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Kuro 
Shiwo — the  Japan  current — as  compared  with  other 
years,  and,  especially,  of  that  part  of  the  current 
which  will  pass  our  coast  the  ensuing  winter.  If  the 
Weather  Bureau  can  supply  that  information,  it  will 
please  the  California  people,  and  achieve  more  fame 
and  better  earn  its  pay  than  by  merely  telling  the 
Pacific  coast  how  little  it  knows. 

Auburn,  Cal.  W.  S.  Prosser. 

Weather  Conditions. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  L.  E.  Blocbman. 

As  the  month  of  November  is  passing  with  a  rain- 
fall way  below  normal,  and  with  practically  none  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  some  apprehension 
for  the  season  is  being  felt.  The  grounds  for  a  dry 
year  are  based  on  three  propositions  :  (1)  The  lack  of 
November  rains  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  two  dry  years 
have  occurred  in  succession  as  in  '63  and  '64  ;  and  (3) 
the  movement  of  the  Japan  current. 

In  reply  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  '63  was  not  a 
dry  year,  but  a  season  of  light  rainfall.  The  aver- 
age of  '61-'62  with  that  of  the  following  year,  dis- 
tributed in  the  two  years,  was  still  excessively  wet. 
We  have  not  had  an  excessively  wet  year  since  1890, 
and  so  the  citation  of  these  two  drier  seasons  after  a 
wet  one  does  not  hold  good. 

Now,  as  regards  the  lack  of  November  rains.  In 
Santa  Barbara,  where  the  average  seasonal  rainfall 
is  about  18  inches,  there  are  fifteen  years  out  of 
thirty  where  the  rainfall  of  November  is  less  than  h 
an  inch.  In  Sacramento,  representing  the  rainfall 
for  the  central  part  of  the  State,  where  records  have 
been  kept  since  '49,  over  one-third  of  the  seasons 
have  averaged  less  than  half  an  inch  of  rain  for  No- 


In  '65-66,  '74-75,  '78-79  and  '83-84,  all  reasonably 
wet  seasons,  no  appreciable  rain  fell  in  both  Novem- 
ber and  December.  For  some  reasons  not  yet  de- 
termined, the  movement  of  the  storm  areas  from  the 
Japan  current  sets  in  earlier  some  seasons  and  later 
in  others.  Up  to  the  17th  of  this  November  the 
rainfall  for  Oregon  and  Washington  (where  winter 
rains  always  set  in  before  ours)  was  unusually  light ; 
only  just  recently  are  storm  areas  entering  the 
northern  coast  in  a  wintry  manner,  so  that  the  lack 
of  November  rains  this  year  is  caused  by  the  later 
opening  of  the  winter  season — summer  conditions 
having  prevailed  later  than  normal,  and  is  no  indica- 
tion of  light  seasonal  rainfall. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  supposed  movement  of  the 
Japan  current  to  the  northward  of  its  usual  path 
last  season,  from  which  it  may  not  yet  have  receded: 
In  the  Rural  Press  of  Nov.  5th  I  discussed  at  some 
length  about  the  Japan  Current  and  Storm  Areas. 
Without  at  the  time  having  seen  the  discussion  of 
the  head  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  I  con- 
curred in  his  views  that  it  was  not  the  Japan  cur- 
rent but  the  atmosphere  above  it,  the  warm  moist- 
ure-laden atmosphere  from  across  the  Pacific,  that 
brought  our  rains.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
Japan  current  atmosphere  seemed  to  strike  in  way 
northward  last  year,  as  noted  by  the  moderated 
winter  temperatures  along  Alaska,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  it  is  following  the  same  course 
this  season;  on  the  contrary,  cold  temperatures  are 
reported  on  the  Alaskan  coast  lately.  Another  fac- 
tor for  normal  rainfall  probabilities  for  the  State  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  growing  very  cold  east  of  the 
Rockies;  this  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  rapid 
eastward  movement  of  storm  areas  that  enter  the 
Washington  or  Oregon  coast,  but  causing  them  to 
be  deflected  adown  the  coast.  (This  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  article  above  referred  to). 

On  account  of  the  long  drouth  and  the  firm  set  of 
the  dry  interior  atmosphere  the  ocean  atmosphere 
will  have  to  do  more  or  less  tussling,  so  to  say,  to 
break  up  these  dry  conditions;  this  is  the  cause  of 
light  rains  so  far,  and  none  farther  south.  But  drier 
conditions  are  breaking  up,  and  it  would  seem  proba- 
ble that  rain  conditions  should  soon  prevail;  it  may 
take  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  depending  on  condi- 
tions that  we  cannot  foresee,  but  there  is  not  the 
least  cause  for  apprehensions  for  a  normal  rainfall. 

Santa  Maria,  Nov.  27,  1898. 

The    Fruit  Grower's  Convention  at  Fresno. 


(Continued  from  page  363.) 

and  hold  down  prices  for  our  own.  The  Eastern 
Moore's  Early  and  Concord  compete  with  our  Black 
Hamburg  and  they  are  as  handsome  a  black  grape 
as  we  can  send,  not  so  sweet  and  of  a  different  type, 
but  they  will  keep  out  Black  Grapes.  They  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  Tokays,  Emperors,  Corni- 
chon  and  Malagas. 

Mr.  Cotfman  of  Healdsburg  held  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Eastern  peach  crops,  say  only  two  crops 
out  of  five,  would  largely  put  them  out  of  the  race 
with  California.  He  had  examined  the  Eastern  fruit 
and  was  not  afraid  of  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
push  our  products  to  have  them  preferred. 

Mr.  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  marketing  and  thought  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  honesty  of  packing — uniform  packing  as  prac- 
ticed by  associations — made  a  reputation  for  a  brand 
which  was  of  high  value.  If  we  could  make  all  grow- 
ers to  pack  good,  honest  fruit  and  exclude  all  bad 
fruit,  and  none  other  could  go  East,  we  should  all 
realize  handsomely  upon  it.  This  he  thought  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  whole  discussion.  Let 
the  organizations  go  on  to  secure  this  result.  There 
is  too  much  poor  packing  in  California. 

Mr.  Frank  Buck  of  Vacaville  stated  that  his  ob- 
servations at  the  East  every  year  for  eight  years 
approved  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gester.  He  said 
the  Eastern  extension  of  the  fruit  interest  is  remark- 
able. We  can  only  succeed  on  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Block.  We  must  consider  the  Eastern  market 
as  in  some  sense  limited  and  we  must  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  anything  will  go  at  the  East.  We  can 
only  expect  decent  prices  for  good  fruit  and  can  only 
expect  good  prices  when  the  Eastern  fruit  is  not  in 
supply.  The  Eastern  berry  production  is  immense. 
The  banana  supplies  are  immense.  We  must  not 
rely  upon  our  recollections  of  the  East  years  ago 
when  little  was  grown  but  apples.  Now  they  have 
everything  home-grown  and  imported  in  great 
amount.  Three-foot  bunches  of  bananas  at  75  cents 
to  $1  at  retail  !  This  competes  chiefly  with  dried 
fruits.  He  believed  the  Eastern  production  would 
be  disappointing  to  the  growers  in  many  cases  and 
the  supply  may  decline,  but  now  it  is  very  large. 
For  fresh  peaches  the  Georgia  fruit  compares  with 
California;  canned  and  dried  peaches  cannot  com- 
pete with  ours.  The  European  demand  for  our 
dried  fruits  is,  however,  something  unforeseen  and  is 
very  promising. 

The  convention  declared  itself  in  favor  of  repre- 
sentation at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  by  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Filcher 
asking  the  Legislature  soon  to  convene  to  appropri- 
ate funds  to  secure  an  adequate  and  creditable  dis- 
play of  the  various  productions  of  California. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Scgar  Beet  Crop.  —  Pleasanton  Times- 
Bulletin,  Nov.  19:  The  sugar  beet  crop  is  now 
in  and  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  last  year, 
requiring  seventy-five  shipments  against 
sixty-five  of  last  year.  The  crop  of  1897  shows 
26,442,240  pounds,  while  that  of  1898  shows 
31,970,940  pounds.  This  shows  a  fraction  over 
15,985  tons  for  this  season  and  at  $4  per  ton 
gives  our  beet  growers  the  handsome  sum  of 
$63,940  for  their  season's  work. 

Butte. 

Orange  Shipments. — Oroville  Register,  Nov. 
24 :  The  first  carload  of  oranges  this  year  was 
packed  by  Schnabel  &  Skinner  and  left  Pa- 
lermo on  Nov.  5th  for  New  York.  This  is 
just  six  days  earlier  than  the  first  carload  of 
1897.  Up  to  date  twenty-seven  carloads  have 
gone  out— one  to  West  Virginia,  one  to  Ala- 
bama, several  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  one 
to  New  Orleans  and  one  to  Butte  City. 

Orange  Pickers  Busy.— From  500  to  600 
men,  women  and  children  are  at  work  around 
Oroville  picking,  packing  and  handling 
oranges.  One  of  our  young  ladies  informed  us 
that  she  sold  those  in  the  yard  about  the 
house  for  $90,  the  buyer  to  pick  them. 

Orange  Prices  and  Predictions.— Marys- 
ville  Appeal,  Nov.  21:  From  Palermo  and 
Oroville  there  will  be  marketed  this  year 
some  350  cars  of  oranges.  This  would  give  in 
round  numbers  120,000  boxes,  almost  half  as 
much  as  Florida  will  produce.  The  fruit  is 
unusually  early  and  fine  this  year.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  as  has  been 
stated  by  certain  journals;  it  is  just  right 
now  for  shipment,  being  juicy  and  sweet  and 
entirely  free  from  any  strong,  sour  or  acid 
flavor.  The  proof  that  it  is  in  fine  condition 
is  shown  by  the  returns.  The  first  car  of 
Navels  was  sold  for  $936  cash  on  board  the  cars 
at  Oroville.  The  first  car  of  budded  fruit— 
Jaffas— was  sold  by  the  Schnabel-Skinner  Co. 
for  $672  on  board  at  Palermo.  The  northern 
California  citrus  fruit  growers  practically 
have  the  market  to  themselves  at  present; 
and  as  their  fruit  is  well  colored  and  in  fine 
condition,  they  are  bound  to  get  handsome  re- 
turns. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  whole 
crop  will  bring  in  $150,000  net  to  the  growers. 

Profit  in  Poultry.— Oroville  Register,  Nov. 
21 :  Mrs.  J.  Covey  kept  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  obtained  from  Nov.  1,  1897,  to 
Nov.  1,  1898.  From  fifty  hens  she  obtained 
9070  eggs.  This  would  be  181  eggs  per  hen,  or 
fifteen  dozen  each  for  the  year.  At  the  aver- 
age price  of  25  cents  per  dozen  this  would 
amount  to  $2.75  per  hen,  or  $187.50. 

Fresno. 

Dry  Year  Wheat.  —  Reedley  Exponent, 
Nov.  17:  G.  W.  McNear  has  secured  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat  from  Utah,  but  formerly  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called 
the  "Odessa"  and  is  claimed  to  be  a  dry 
year  wheat,  and  that  after  it  is  fairly  started 
the  drouth  has  very  little  effect  on  it.  Mr. 
McNear  is  going  to  try  it  as  an  experiment. 

Citus  Industry.— Sanger  Herald,  Nov.  19: 
The  new  crop  of  oranges  from  the  Kings 
River  thermal  belt  is  being  shipped  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  understand  that  the  market 
is  holding  up  well  for  our  products,  the  grow- 
ers netting  about  $1.15  per  box  for  Seedlings 
and  a  still  higher  figure  for  Navels.  The  lat- 
ter variety  has  withstood  the  frosts  and 
drouth  remarkably  well,  and  growers  have 
become  convinced  that  it  is  safer  and  much 
more  profitable  to  set  out  Navel  trees  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties  of  oranges.  About 
a  dozen  carloads  have  been  forwarded  from 
Sanger  during  the  past  two  weeks,  by  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  The  fruit  was  picked  in  the 
orchards  owned  by  Berry  &  Wallace,  D.  R. 
Evinger  and  Jos.  Burns.  The  latter  gathered 
344  boxes  of  oranges  from  one  acre  of 
bearing  trees,  and  has  twenty  acres  more 
that  will  come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Evinger  estimates  his  crop  at  1700  boxes, 
and  Berry  &  Wallace  will  probably  gather 
4000  boxes  from  their  orchard.  Their  lemons 
are  exceptionally  fine  this  season  and  will 
bring  a  good  price,  but  the  trees  are  only 
lightly  laden  at  present.  Sales  have  been 
made  in  the  East  lately  as  high  as  $4  per  box 
for  green  lemons  from  this  State.  Teamsters 
are  receiving  three  cents  per  box  for  hauling 
the  fruit  from  the  orchards  to  the  packing 
house  in  this  place.  One  hundred  boxes  is  an 
average  load  for  a  four-horse  wagon,  and  the 
teams  are  making  two  trips  a  day.  The 
packers  receive  1%  cents  per  box,  and  are 
turning  out  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  boxes 
each  per  day. 

Los  Angeles. 

Horse  Show.— Express,  Nov.  24:  Mr. 
Wooster,  secretary  of  the  Horse  Show  Asso- 
ciation, is  meeting  with  great  success  in  San 
Francisco  in  arranging  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  bring  down  San  Francisco  and  Bur- 
lingame  exhibits  which  have  been  entered 
for  the  show.  Walter  S.  Hobart  will  send 
several  carloads  of  horses  and  carriages,  and 
Henry  J.  Crocker  has  made  numerous  entries. 
Richard  McCreery,  the  well-known  judge  of 
the  New  York  Horse  Show,  will  be  here  to 
act  as  judge,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Bey- 
lard  and  Kirkpatrick,  who  will  judge  the  har- 
ness classes. 

Peculiar  Condition  of  Oranges.— Pomona 
Progress,  Nov.  24 :  A  very  peculiar  condition 
exists  with  oranges  this  season.  While  they 
are  fully  a  month  later  than  last  season  in 
coloring,  they  are  at  least  a  month  earlier  in 
sweetness.  While  in  southern  California  only 
a  few  oranges  in  favored  localities  can  be  con- 
sidered ripe  before  the  holidays,  yet  it  is  a 
decided  step  in  the  right  direction  to  have 
only  the  ripest  and  well-colored  oranges 
shipped.  Last  season,  and  in  previous  years, 
oranges  have  been  shipped  from  southern 


California  for  the  holiday  trade  that  were 
green  in  color  and  a  very  fair  substitute  for 
lemons  in  acidity.  This  year  a  much  better 
condition  exists  as  to  sweetness,  and  if  ship- 
pers will  send  only  the  ripest  and  best-colored 
fruit  to  market,  California  will  furnish  to  the 
holiday  trade  in  the  East  a  fairly  palatable 
as  well  as  attractive  product.  The  fruit  men 
estimate  that  the  crop  of  Navels  in  this  val- 
ley will  be  about  one-fifth  larger  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  of  better  quality,  as  the  fruit 
is  unusually  sweet.  It  is  admitted  among 
them  that  the  Navels  in  this  valley  are  un- 
surpassed, if  they  are  equaled,  by  those  of  any 
other  section  of  southern  California.  The 
crop  of  Seedlings,  Valencias  and  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets  will  be  light,  but  the  growers 
of  Navels  have  good  prospects  before  them  for 
this  season. 

Ostrich  Shipment.— Pasadena  Star,  Nov. 
17:  The  carload  of  ostriches  recently  shipped 
from  the  Southern  California  Ostrich  Farm  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  arrived  in  excellent 
condition.  The  car  was  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  the  birds  are  worth  $500  per 
pair.  They  gave  much  trouble  to  the  inex- 
perienced men  who  attempted  to  unload  them. 
Negroes  were  afraid  of  them  and  few  could  be 
hired  to  help  in  the  work. 

New  Packing  House.  —  Pomona  Progress, 
Nov.  17:  The  Claremont  Citrus  Union  is 
building  a  new  packing  house.  A  receiving 
room  50x50  feet  and  a  packing  room  45x45  feet 
will  make  up  the  main  floor,  underneath 
which  will  be  a  large  cellar,  in  which  the 
fruit  boxes  will  be  made. 

Orange  Crop  Suffered. — Express,  Nov.  26: 
The  oranges  suffered  in  the  high  winds  that 
prevailed  on  the  24th  and  25th.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  In  Pasadena,  Duarte  and  Mon- 
rovia. Rumors  of  loss  to  the  orange  crop  have 
come  from  this  direction,  some  of  which 
placed  the  loss  up  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
which  means  that  number  blown  from  the 
trees.  Those,  however,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  oranges  in  all  their  conditions, 
assert  that  gauging  a  crop's  loss  by  the  num- 
ber on  the  ground  is  very  uncertain,  as  the 
appearance  in  this  condition  is  very  deceptive. 
Mr.  F.  Q.  Story  of  the  Semitropic  Exchange, 
who  lives  at  Alhambra  and  has  an  orange 
ranch  there,  is  not  disposed  to  place  the  per- 
centage of  loss  so  high.  "It  is  true  the 
orange  crop  has  suffered  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  sections  of  Pasadena,  Duarte  and 
Monrovia,  but  I  do  not  think  the  number  of 
fruit  blown  from  the  trees  will  exceed  20  per 
cent.  At  Alhambra  the  principal  damage  was 
done  by  the  oranges  being  bruised."  A.  H. 
Naftzger,  president  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange,  received  a  communica- 
tion from  E.  D.  Vroman,  president  of  the 
Riverside  Fruit  Exchange,  wherein  is  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  damage  to  the  crop  of 
oranges  was  not  extensive,  and  consisted 
principally  in  the  thorning  and  bruising 
thereof. 

Shipments  of  Dried  Fruits  to  Europe. — 
Pomona  Progress,  Nov.  17:  During  the  past 
season  Loud  &  Gerling  have  shipped  dried 
fruits  to  Paris,  London,  Liverpool,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Havre,  Copenhagen,  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  and  the  fruit  has  always 
given  satisfaction.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  is  of.  good  quality,  as  the 
firm  is  very  careful  that  the  fruit  shall  be  as 
represented,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  no  trou- 
ble or  expense  is  spared  to  handle  and  cure 
the  fruit  properly  and  pack  it  in  the  bestman- 
ner  possible.  On  one  car  of  dried  fruit 
which  they  bought  already  cured  recently, 
they  spent  $30  in  assorting  the  fruit  and 
threw  away  a  quantity  of  fruit  that  cost 
them  $30  more  ;  yet,  when  they  had  finished 
assorting  and  packing  the  car  of  fruit,  they 
sold  the  balance  for  enough  to  more  than  re- 
coup them  for  their  loss.  They  have  discarded 
sacks  for  shipping  fruit  almost  entirely,  ex- 
cept for  poor  grade  fruit,  and  ship  only  in 
boxes  carefully  and  neatly  packed. 

Merced. 

Corn  Crop  Harvested.— Los  Banos  Enter- 
prise: The  corn  crot>s  near  town  are  most  all 
cut  and  next  week  will  about  wind  up  the 
threshing.  The  ranchers  have  had  fine 
weather  for  harvesting  corn. 

Squirrel  Bounty  Abolished  — Merced  Sun, 
Nov.  25:  The  Supervisors,  at  this  week's  ses- 
sion, abolished  the  bounty  on  squirrel  tails,  to 
take  effect  Dec.  1st.  At  this  month's  session 
about  60,000  squirrel  tails  were  presented,  for 
which  the  county  has  to  pay  2  cents  each. 

Monterey. 

Sloughs  Rising  Before  Rain.— Castroville 
Enterprise:  In  the  sloughs  which  have  been 
dry  for  some  months  past  the  water  has  now 
risen  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  rains. 

Orange. 

Celery  Crop.— Santa  Ana  Blade,  Nov.  18: 
Reports  from  the  peat  lands  give  the  celery 
crop  there  as  a  splendid  yield  this  season  and 
shipments  of  the  product  to  Eastern  markets 
have  been  some  time  in  progress.  The  Smelt- 
zer  Celery  Company  sent  out  ten  carloads  to 
the  East  last  week,  the  Earl  Fruit  Company 
two  half  cars,  and  the  Dalton,  Piatt  &  Pat- 
terson Company  one  half  car.  The  half  cars 
are  filled  with  cauliflower  at  Los  Angeles  and 
then  sent  East. 

Placer. 

Shipping  Apples  to  Europe.— Colfax  Senti- 
nel, Nov.  18 :  A  carload  of  Newtown  Pippins 
from  the  orchard  of  W.  F.  Wilkinson  were 
shipped  to  Hamburg.  George  W.  Applegate, 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  for  Placer 
county,  inspected  the  fruit  and  gave  a  certifi- 
cate showing  it  to  be  free  from  scale  or  fruit 
pests. 

Riverside. 

Mexican  Orange  Crop.— Riverside  Press: 
J.  W.  Kishlar,  who  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  trip  down  the  Mexican  coast,  brought 
back  with  him  some  Hermosillo  Navel  or- 
anges. They  are  quite  green  yet,  but  are 
well  matured,  and  shipments  are  already 


being  made.  They  are  large,  but  coarse  in 
texture  and  very  insipid,  not  in  any  sense  to 
be  compared  to  California  Navels.  They  are 
picked  while  yet  green  in  color,  and  color  up 
in  cold  storage  and  in  transit  to  market.  The 
trees  look  clean  and  thrifty,  but  bear  only  a 
light  crop  and  cease  bearing  when  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  old.  The  orchards  are  irrigated, 
but  very  little  systematic  cultivation  is  done. 
Hay  was  being  cut  in  some  orchards.  No  fer- 
tilizing is  done  and  the  soil,  which  is  a  rich, 
black,  sandy  loam,  seems  to  lack  some  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  make  good  oranges. 
The  Hermosillo-Sonora  section  will  ship  about 
150  carloads  of  oranges  this  season.  While 
considerable  new  planting  is  being  done,  this 
section  is  not  regarded  as  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor to  California,  especially  so  long  as  we 
have  a  tariff. 

Sacramento. 

Outlook  for  California  Wool. —  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  Nov.  22 :  The  low  price  of  wool 
this  season  has  been  the  cause  of  much  con- 
jecture, and  a  prominent  wool  buyer  was 
asked  by  a  Bee  reporter  to  give  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  following  is  his  reply :  The 
prices  paid  in  California  last  fall  for  wool  were 
entirely  speculative,  and  much  higher  than 
the  Eastern  market  would  justify.  Conse- 
quently the  wools  bought  then  have  never 
gone  into  consumption,  the  holders  not  being 
ready  to  take  their  loss.  Nearly  the  same 
can  be  said  of  last  spring's  clip.  And  now 
comes  this  fall's  clip  with  practically  all  of  it 
still  in  the  growers'  hands.  At  the  semi- 
annual sale  day  at  Ukiah,  in  Mendocino 
county,  last  week,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wool  was  sold  at  from  9  to  9%  cents,  while  a 
year  ago  the  same  quality  of  wool  sold  at  from 
14%  to  15  cents  per  pound.  It  is  estimated 
that  19,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are  stored  in 
San  Francisco  storehouses,  and  since  no  sales 
are  taking  place  there  is  little  storage 
capacity  left  for  the  present  fall  clip. 
The  whole  woolclipof  this  State  this  year  will 
amount  to  about  25,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  about  8,000,000  pounds  from  1896,  and  of 
about  26,000,000  from  1876.  The  output  in  the 
territory  or  States  from  which  what  is  called 
territory  wools  come  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  quality  being  superior  to  California 
wools,  being  twelve  months'  growth  and  free 
from  burrs  and  seeds,  manufacturers  prefer 
them  to  the  California  wools,  which  are 
sheared  twice  a  year  and  are  all  more  or  less 
defective. 

San  Bernardino. 

Finest  Sheep  in  the  World.— San  Ber 
nardino  Sun,  Nov.  20:  George  McCune  and 
Joseph  Wright  of  Nephi,  Utah,  have  been  in 
this  city  and  vicinity  purchasing  sheep  for 
their  ranch  in  Utah,  and  have  secured  some 
fine  ones  and  at  prices  that  will  surprise  the 
public.  Their  specialty  is  French  Merino,  and 
they  have  just  purchased  and  shipped  to  their 
Utah  ranch  450,  which  they  bought  of  Jean 
Alec,  paying  for  them  $15  per  head,  and  it  will 
cost  $500  more  to  transport  them.  These  are 
to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  Seven  years 
ago  Mr.  Wright  bought  250  of  the  same  breed 
from  the  same  man  and  paid  for  them  at  that 
time  $20  each,  and  the  only  reason  for  putting 
the  price  down  on  this  lot  was  the  large  num- 
ber purchased  and  the  dry  year.  Mr.  Wright 
purchased  a  registered  ram  at  Sacramento, 
paying  $350  for  it,  and  bought  four  other 
sheep,  paying  $100  each  for  them.  Messrs. 
Wright  and  McCune  have  at  Nephi  11,000 
sheep  on  2500  acres  of  land.  They  say  that 
California  produces  the  finest  sheep  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  take  prizes  over  all  for- 
eign countries  when  brought  into  competition. 
They  state  that  there  have  been  300, 0U0  sheep 
shipped  out  of  California  this  year. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Apple  Shipping  Ended  —  Lompoc  Record, 
Nov.  19:  The  apple  packing  season  is  at  an 
end.  The  Wilson  firm  sent  out  thirty-nine 
cars  and  Luke  Sresovich  &  Co.  three.  When 
we  add  to  these  the  shipments  on  private  ac- 
count, the  output  will  easily  reach  a  total  of 
forty-five  cars. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Winery  Burned.— Surf,  Nov.  24:  The 
Jarvis  winery  burned  on  Friday  night.  The 
building  was  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jarvis  and 
was  leased  to  Messrs.  Bilicick,  Darolich  and 
Tilks,  whose  15,000  gallons  of  wine  were  lost. 
George  Garvey,  who  owned  the  cooperage,  es- 
timates his  loss  at  $2000. 

Napa. 

Marketing  Prunes.— Calistogian,  Nov.  25: 
We  are  pleased  to  state  that  most  of  the 
prunes  dried  in  this  county  this  year  will  be 
marketed  as  Napa  valley  fruit  instead  of  un- 
der the  label  of  some  other  county  as  has  been 
the  usual  practice. 

Stanislaus. 

Water  in  Turlock  Canal.— Modesto  Her- 
ald, Nov.  17:  Judge  Waymire  has  finally  com- 
pleted the  main  canal  of  the  Turlock  system, 
and  Saturday  a  stream  of  water  reached  the 
end  of  the  big  ditch  and  has  since  been  flow- 
ing over  the  land.  All  the  water  in  the  river 
was  turned  into  the  canal  and  ran  its  entire 
length.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  about  60 
feet  wide,  and  where  the  bed  is  level  the  vol- 
ume of  water  at  this  end  was  sufficient  to 
cover  it  well.  The  work  cannot  be  accepted 
until  a  head  of  18  inches  is  delivered  at  this 
end  of  the  main  canal,  and  nothing  like  such 
a  head  can  be  delivered  until  there  is  a  heavy 
storm  along  the  watershed  of  the  Tuolumne. 
A  contract  for  excavating  laterals  has  been 
let  to  T.  M.  Morgan  of  Hanford.  Judge  Way- 
mire had  four  patent  excavators  at  Hickman 
for  some  time.  With  these  laterals  will  be 
constructed  through  the  plains  very  rapidly, 
the  machines  excavating  and  banking  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  sys- 
tem completed  by  March. 

Tehama. 

A  Turkey  Train— Red  Bluff  Cause,  Nov. 
26:  The  first  turkey  train  of  the  season 
starteJlfrom  Red  Bluff  this  forenoon.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  engine,  one  freight  car  and  a  pas- 
senger coach.    A  large  shipment  of  dressed 


turkeys  was  made  from  here,  but  not  enough 
to  fill  the  car.  A  stop  was  made  at  all  the 
towns  down  the  valley  and  the  shipment  was 
increased  at  each  place. 

Tulare. 

Splendid  Lemon  Crop.—  Visalia  Delta,  Nov. 
24 :  The  lemon  growers  of  Lemon  Cove  are 
faring  especially  well  regarding  market  and 
prices,  and  those  interested  in  companies  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  are  pleased  beyond 
measure  with  their  success.  The  Tulare 
county  lemon  is  a  prime  article.  It  is  the 
lemon  of  commerce,  and  as  such  has  won  its 
way  to  popularity,  by  reason  of  its  quality,  in 
the  Eastern  market.  The  lemons  are  particu- 
larly attractive,  being  highly  colored,  with 
bright,  smooth  skins.  The  rinds  are  thin, 
while  the  percentage  of  acidity  is  high,  mak- 
ing for  them  a  desirable,  marketable  article. 
The  Kaweah  Lemon  Company  has  sold  the 
best  part  of  its  crop  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany and  Westfall  Brothers.  The  company 
will  have  about  eleven  carloads  of  fruit  to 
sell.  The  first  two  carloads  netted  $3  per 
box.  The  picking,  packing,  boxing,  transpor- 
tation, handling,  selling,  etc.,  is  assumed  by 
the  buyers,  and  they  make  a  good  profit  be- 
sides. 

Yuba. 

Olive  Pickling.— Marysville  Appeal,  Nov. 
21:  The  Yuba  City  cannery  received  their 
first  lot  of  ripe  olives  for  pickling  yesterday. 
The  crop  this  year  will  only  be  about  half  of 
last  year's,  but  Superintendent  Pratt  intends 
to  secure  enough  to  make  an  average  run. 
The  first  lot  will  be  ready  for  the  market  in 
about  four  weeks. 

Irrigation  and  Dairying.—  Appeal,  Nov. 
21 :  Captain  T.  B.  Hall  of  Sacramento,  who 
has  been  running  a  dairy  in  Marysville  town- 
ship, recently  decided  to  sell  his  sixty  head  of 
milch  cows  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  green 
feed.  It  is  the  intention  to  put  in  a  plant  and 
irrigate  the  land,  so  as  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
alfalfa,  of  which  he  had  several  hundred  acres 
a  few  years  ago.  He  will  go  back  into  the 
same  line  of  business  in  about  two  years,  but 
will  at  present  devote  more  attention  to  irri- 
gation than  to  dairying,  as  he  considers  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  green  feed,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  feed  his  stock  on  oaten  hay 
and  bran. 

Cannery  Business. — Appeal,  Nov.  21:  A. 
C.JBaumgartner,  manager  of  the  Marysville 
Fruit  Packing  Co.,  furnished  a  report  of  the 
season's  operations  as  follows:  The  packing 
season  opened  July  20th  and  closed  on  Octo- 
ber 5th  on  fruits,  and  on  November  11th  on 
tomatoes.  During  this  time  several  hundred 
persons  found  employment  at  good  wages, 
and  the  growers  received  good  prices  for  their 
products.  The  total  shipments  since  the 
opening  of  the  packing  season  was  144  cars,  of 
which  twenty-five  were  shipped  to  foreign 
markets,  principally  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool. Small  shipments  have  been  made  to 
China,  Japan  and  Australia.  Foreign  demand 
is  growing  for  good  California  fruit,  and  the 
Asiatic  trade  bids  fair  to  assume  large  pro- 
portions in  the  near  future.  The  total  pack 
for  the  season  of  1898  was  66,550  cases,  two 
dozen  cans  to  the  case,  a  total  of  l,597,200cans. 
In  a  resume  of  the  operation  of  this  plant  the 
following  will  prove  interesting:  Paid  out 
for  green  fruit,  $69,000;  labor,  $36,000;  cans, 
$29,000;  sugar,  $11,000;  glass  jars,  $2,500; 
boxes,  $8,250;  solder,  $1,700;  fuel,  $1,100; 
total,  $158,550.  Fruit  bought— Apricots,  100 
tons;  free  peaches,  375;  cling  peaches,  700; 
pears,  325;  tomatoes,  575;  other  fruits,  100; 
total,  2175  tons. 

OREGON. 

Flax  Industry. — Portland  Telegram  :  Judge 
Denny  is  planting  120  acres  of  flax  and  is  en- 
couraging his  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  There 
is  strong  probability  that  flax  will  replace 
wheat  in  many  western  Oregon  fields  when 
farmers  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  raise  and 
how  profitable  will  be  its  production.  The 
seed  is  used  in  Portland  in  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil,  but  the  fiber  so  far  raised  in 
the  Northwest  has  gone  to  waste,  as  no 
bleaching  plant  has  ever  been  set  up.  Those 
who  know  all  about  flax  think  the  fiber  raised 
in  Oregon  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that 
from  which  Irish  linen  is  manufactured.  So 
far  the  best  use  of  flax  fiber  in  the  West  has 
been  the  manufacture  of  tow  for  upholstering 
furniture.  In  the  prairie  States  it  is  largely 
used  as  fuel,  being  twisted  up  into  a  rope 
shape,  when  it  is  said  to  have  great  heating 
and  lasting  qualities. 

Reclaiming  Land.  —  Portland  Oregonian, 
Nov.  18 :  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  in  the  Goose  lake  section  by  water 
from  a  large  ditch  that  is  being  built.  When 
it  is  finished  the  richest  part  of  Klamath 
county  will  be  put  under  plow.  This  season 
illustrates  what  could  be  done  with  the  help 
of  water  on  a  dry,  sandy  soil;  45,000  bushels 
of  wheat  were  raised,  under  the  ditch,  while 
heretofore  only  a  small  crop  of  rye  hay  was 
produced  in  favored  spots.  Already  large 
fields  of  alfalfa  are  waving  on  those  barren 
lands,  and  two  crops  a  year  are  being  cut. 
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TUB  HOME  CIRCLE. 


What  the  Farm  is  Fit  For. 


A  word  to  the  restless  people— to  the  fast  and 

feverish  age ; 
A  perfect  manhood  is  better  than  any  wealth 

or  wage. 

Some  are  for  gold— some,  glitter;  but,  tell  me, 

tell  me,  when 
Will  we  stand  for  the  farm  and  the  college 

that  go  for  the  making  of  men  I 

Yes,  what  is  the  old  farm  fit  for  ?  The  word 

is  wisely  said : 
There  may  be*  stumps  in  the  pasture,  and  the 

house  may  be  a  shed ; 
But  what  if  a  Lincoln  or  Garfield  be  here  in 

this  boy  of  ten  I 
And  what  should  the  farm  be  fit  for,  if  not.  the 

raising  of  men  ? 

'Tis  a  scanty  soil  for  a  seeding,  but  here  we 

win  our  bread, 
And  a  stout  heart  may  grow  stronger  where 

plow  and  harrow  are  sped  ; 
Then  break  up  the  bleak,  high  hillside  and 

trench  the  swamp  and  fen — 
For  what  should  the  farm  be  fit  for,  if  not  for 

the  raising  of  men  I 

The  crop  by  the  frost  is  blighted,  a  niggard 

the  season  seems ; 
Yet  the  ready  hand  finds  duties,  and  the 

heart  of  the  youth  has  dreams— 
The  bar  and  the  Senate  to-morrow  ;  to-morrow 

the  sword  or  the  pen; 
For  what  should  the  farm  be  fit  for,  if  not  for 

the  raising  of  men  '■ 

And  what  if  our  lot  be  humble— if  we  on  the 
farm  abide 

There  is  room  for  noble  living,  and  the  realm 

of  thought  is  wide ; 
A  mind  enriched  is  a  fortune— and  you  will 

know  it— when 
You  see  that  the  farm  if  fit  for  the  rearing  of 

noble  men. 
—President  Harris,  Maine  State  College. 


A  Gruesome  Remedy. 


Young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweetser  have 
been  married  but  seven  months;  the 
first  six  months  of  their  wedded  life 
were  spent  in  a  boarding  house,  but 
one  month  ago  they  set  up  housekeep- 
ing in  as  cozy  a  nest  as  one  could  find 
in  a  month's  tramp  through  Boston's 
suburbs. 

When  Mr.  Sweetser  mentioned  hir- 
ing a  girl  his  wife  shook  her  little 
brown  head  with  a  decisiveness  of  man- 
ner that  really  caused  Mr.  Sweetser  to 
wonder. 

"No,  Ned,"  she  said,  "  we  will  not 
need  a  girl." 

The  first  few  days  everything  seemed 
to  glide  along  in  a  smooth  fashion,  and 
Mr.  Sweetser  came  from  the  city  each 
night  to  a  bright,  homelike  flat,  with  a 
dainty  supper  spread  on  the  dining- 
room  table  and  a  smiling  wife  in  a 
white  dress. 

One  evening  last  week,  however,  he 
noticed  that  his  wife  looked  rather 
weary,  and  there  was  a  slight  irritabil- 
ity in  her  manner;  he  did  not  remark 
upon  the  fact,  but  the  next  evening 
he  found  the  supper  only  half  prepared, 
and  little  Mrs.  Sweetser  in  her  gingham 
gown  of  the  morning. 

"What's  the  matter,  Millie?"  he 
asked  tenderly.  "  Has  the  housework 
been  very  hard  and  tiresome,  dear?  " 

"No,  Ned,  it  isn't  the  work,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  some  way  I  have  so  many 
interruptions.  Twice  this  afternoon, 
when  I  started  to  dress,  the  bell  rang, 
and  I  had  to  put  on  a  wrapper  and 
rush  to  the  door.  I  attempted  to  take 
a  nap,  and  was  awakened  three  times 
by  that  same  bell." 

"Callers?"  asked  her  husband. 
"  You  must  be  getting  very  popular, 
dear." 

"No,  there  were  no  callers.  They 
were  peddlers,  canvassers,  book 
agents;  the  house  has  been  overrun 
with  them  the  last  three  days." 

"  Don't  go  to  the  door.  Let  them 
ring  the  bell  and  stay  till  they  get 
tired;  then  they  can  go  away.  There's 
no  sense  in  your  wearing  yourself  out 
for  people  of  that  sort." 

Mrs.  Sweetser  shook  her  head. 

"No,  Ned;  it  isn't  right,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  them.  Besides,  we  will  begin 
to  have  callers  soon,  and  as  I  want  to 
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chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Wrke  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 


get  acquainted  I  can't  afford  to  miss 
everybody." 

"  I  know  people  in  the  suburbs  are 
troubled  that  way,  but  I  guess  it  isn't 
quite  as  bad  as  you  think,  dear." 

Mrs.  Sweetser  opened  her  lips  as 
though  to  speak,  then  closed  them 
and  only  sighed. 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Sweetser  had  a 
severe  headache,  and  came  home  from 
his  business  at  noon,  declaring  his  in- 
tention of  spending  the  afternoon  in 
their  cool,  pleasant  parlor,  where  he 
could  be  nursed  and  petted  by  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  Sweetser  closed  the  blinds  and 
tiptoed  out  of  the  room,  so  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser knew  that  he  was  expected  to  take 
a  nap. 

He  had  just  fallen  into  a  dose,  when 
there  was  a  faint  tinkle  at  the  front 
door  bell.  He  heard  his  wife  go 
through  the  hall,  and  as  she  opened  the 
outside  door  the  parlor  door  unlatched; 
he  heard  a  shrill,  childish  voice  in- 
quire: 

"Would  you  like  to  buy  a  pound  of 

tea?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
Sweetser. 

"  I'm  trying  to  get  a  tea  set  for  my 
sister,"  continued  the  infantile  voice. 
"  She's  been  married  about  six  months 
and" — 

"  I'll  get  one  pound  of  oolong,"  said 
Mrs.  Sweetser,  sympathetically. 

The  transaction  completed,  she  came 
into  the  parlor  softly. 

"Did  that  wake  you  dear?"  she 
asked.    "  It's  too  bad." 

"  What  made  you  buy?  "  asked  Mr. 
Sweetser,  petulantly.  "  You're  too 
easy." 

I  didn't  mean  to,"  replied  his  wife, 
"  but  when  she  said  that  her  sister  had 
been  married  about  six  months  it  inter- 
ested me,  and  it  must  be  hard  not  to 
have  pretty  dishes  when  one  is  newly 
married." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  sleep  again,  and 
I  hope  nobody'll  come  and  disturb  me 
this  time." 

Mrs.  Sweetser  rearranged  his  pil- 
lows, and  he  dropped  into  another  doze. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  scarcely 
lost  consciousness  when  there  was  a 
jerk  at  the  bell  that  set  every  nerve  in 
his  body  tingling,  and  brought  him  to 
an  upright  posture  with  a  suddenness 
that  made  his  head  reel.  His  wife  was 
seated  by  the  window,  reading. 

"Callers,  Millie?"  he  asked.  "I 
ought  to  be  out  of  this  room." 

"It's  all  right,  dear.  Perhaps  it 
isn't  callers;  if  it  is,  I'll  apologize  for 
you." 

She  closed  the  parlor  door  before  she 
opened  the  outside  one,  but  the  high- 
pitched  tones  of  a  determined  female 
voice  reached  his  ears  with  rasping  dis- 
tinctiveness. 

"Good  afternoon,  lady.  This  is  a 
beautiful  day.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  of  your  time  to  show  you  an 
ointment  I  am  selling.  You  have 
surely  heard  of  Osgood's  ointment.  I 
have  been  through  this  street  twice 
every  year  for  the  last  thirteen  years. 
After  you  have  once  tried  it  you  could 
never  live  without  having  it  in  the 
house." 

Mr.  Sweetser  buried  his  head  deep  in 
the  pillows,  and  pulled  the  ruffle  of  one 
over  his  ears;  in  this  way  he  drowned 
out  the  remainder  of  the  harangue, 
which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour. 

After  this  his  head  was  throbbing  so 
painfully  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
his  wife  had  just  seated  herself  beside 
him  preparatory  to  bathing  his  hot 
forehead,  when  there  were  steps  on  the 
walk  outside. 

"Don't  answer  the  bell,"  groaned 
Mr.  Sweetser. 

"Very  well,  dear,"  replied  his  wife. 

Presently  there  was  another  ring. 

"I  can't  stand  that  jangling,"  said 
Mr.  Sweetser,  hopelessly,  and  Mrs. 
Sweetser  hurried  to  the  door. 

An  amiable  looking  boy  of  about 
seventeen  years  gazed  at  her  smilingly 
through  his  spectacles;  he  looked  pro- 
vokingly  bland  and  good  natured,  and 
Mrs.  Sweetser's  usually  gentle  voice 
bad  a  tone  of  smothered  wrath  as  she 
asked: 

"  Why  did  you  ring  so  many  times?  " 
What  right  have  you  to  disturb  people 
in  that  fashion?  " 


"If  you'd  come  when  I  first  rung  I 
wouldn't  have  bothered  you." 

"  How  did  you  know  there  was  any- 
body at  home?  " 

"  '  Cause  there  was  a  bysucle  under 
the  front  steps.  Folks  don't  go  far 
away  nowadays  and  leave  their  by- 
sucle that  way." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"I've  got  perfumes  and  extracts  to 
sell.  I'm  trying  to  earn  enough  to  take 
me  to  college.  These  are  purer  and 
cheaper  extracts  than  any  on  the 
market.  I  used  the  time  while  I  was 
waitin'  for  you  to  come  to  the  door  to 
spread  my  samples  here  on  the  piazza 
rail.  I  have  every  perfume  you  could 
possibly  desire,  and  if  you  buy  over 
two  ounces  I  give  this  cut-glass  atom- 
izer free.  My  extracts  are  unequalled 
for  flavor  and  strength." 

"  I  don't  care  for  anything,"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Sweetser  decidedly.  And  the 
next  moment  the  mild  blue  eyes  of  the 
young  perfume  salesman  were  gazing 
at  the  oak  panels  of  the  front  door  in- 
stead of  her  stern  countenance. 

Then  followed  two  hours  of  uninter- 
rupted quiet,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Sweetser  slept  and  his  wife  read.  Just 
as  she  was  thinking  that  the  rush  was 
entirely  over  for  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  modest  apologetic  tinkle  at  the 
door  bell.  Mr.  Sweetser  awoke  with  a 
start. 

"That's  an  unobstrusive,  insinuating 
little  jingle,"  he  said  with  a  yawn.  "  It 
sounds  as  though  it  might  be  the  minis- 
ter come  to  call,  or  the  milk  man  to 
collect  his  bill." 

Mrs.  Sweetser  open  the  door. 

A  young  woman  wearing  a  white 
muslin  dress  and  a  gentle  smile  stood 
on  the  top  step. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  work  I'm  trying  to  do,"  she  began 
sweetly.  "  I  have  met  with  such  a  gen- 
erous response  from  every  one.  I'm 
collecting  money  to  send  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  city  on  a  vacation.  I'm 
sure  we  all  appreciate  these  little  ones, 
and  "— 

"Here's  some  money,  Millie,"  broke 
in  Mr.  Sweetser  from  the  parlor. 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Sweetser  con- 
fornted  a  tall  dark  man,  with  an  enor- 
mous nose,  and  a  distinct  accent. 

"Good  afternoon,  madam,"  he  began, 
"I  am  taking  orders  for  portraits,  and 
want  to  show  you  a  sample  of  our  work. 
Any  one  of  these  pictures  will  prove  to 
you  far  better  than  any  words  of  mine 
can  now  superior  our  system  is  to  all 
other  methods.  For  the  privilege  of 
having  our  work  in  your  parlor,  and 
the  portrait,  we  will  give  you  a  crayon 
copy  of  any  photograph  you  provide." 

"I'll  have  to  buy  a  frame  of  you," 
suggested  Mrs.  Sweetser  meekly. 

"Madam,  of  what  use  is  a  picture 
without  a  frame?  You  need  to  buy 
one  for  your  picture,  of  course,  and  we 
merely  request  you  to  get  it  of  us.  But 
even  on  the  frames  the  prices  we  give 
you  would  insure  you  a  bargain,  not  to 
mention  the  picture,  which  is  absolutely 
free." 

"Now  Madam,  I  suppose  you  have  a 
husband? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Sweetser. 

"  Now  if  you  care  for  him,  which  of 
course  you  do,  you  want  a  large  picture 
of  him." 

"No,  I  don't  care  enough  for  it  to 
pay  for  the  frame,"  said  Mrs.  Sweetser: 
"  that  is  " — 

"I  understand;  but  perhaps  there 
are  little  ones  in  the  family.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  children's  pictures.  Have 
you  a  family,  madam?  '  A  babe  in  the 
house  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure,'  as 
one  of  the  poets  says." 

Suddenly  the  bland  picture  dealer 
was  confornted  by  a  man  with  a  des- 
perate look  in  his  eyes,  without  collar 
or  necktie,  and  grasping  a  sofa  pillow 
in  each  hand.  This  apparition  had 
appeared  in  the  parlor  doorway,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  meaning, 
when  he  said  in  tones  not  very  gentle: 

"Now,  you  get  out;  what  do  you 
mean  by  staying  here  with  all  your 
cheap  talk  and  annoying  my  wife? 
Gather  up  your  pictures  and  get  out, 
or  I'll  have  you  arrested." 

"  We  must  certainly  move  into  a  flat 
building  where  there  is  a  hallboy,"  said 
Mr.  Sweetser. 

"  We  can't  afford  it,  dear." 


There  was  silence  for  some  moments, 
when  Mr.  Sweetser's  face  suddenly 
brightened. 

I  have  thought  of  a  scheme,  dear. 
Are  you  sure  you  would  think  no 
method  too  barbarous  that  would  keep 
away  these  nuisances?" 

"I  will  try  anything,"  said  Mrs. 
Sweetser,  desperately. 


The  next  afternoon  the  expressman 
delivered  a  package  into  Mrs.  Sweet- 
ser's hands,  which  she  proceeded  to 
open  with  considerable  eagerness,  for 
she  recognized  her  husband's  handwrit- 
ing on  outside.  She  gave  a  little  gasp 
of  horror,  as  she  drew  a  long  piece  of 
black  crepe,  tied  with  a  white  rib- 
bon. A  note  fell  from  the  dismal 
folds.  With  trembling  eagerness  that 
was  half  terror  she  read: 

Dearest  Millie — Tie  this  on  the  door 
handle,  and  I  think  you  will  not  be  an- 
noyed with  so  many  peddlers  and  agents 
of  all  sorts.  If  you  don't  like  the  rem- 
edy, dear,  be  ready  when  I  come  home 
to-night,  and  we  will  go  bouse  hunting 
after  tea.    Lovingly,  Ned. 

Mrs.  Sweetser  gazed  at  the  gruesome 
thing  for  a  few  moments,  as  though 
fascinated  by  its  horrid  gloom:  then  she 
started  resolutely  for  the  front  door. 

"I  promised  I  would  try  any  rem- 
edy," she  said  to  herself,  "and  I'll  keep 
my  word." 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment 
to  slip  it  on  the  bell  handle;  then  she 
hurried  in  and  closed  the  door. 

"I'll  be  ready  to  go  out  and  hunt 
flats  to-night,"  she  thought  "  but  I'll 
have  peace  and  quite  for  one  afternoon 
before  leaving." 

She  slipped  on  a  loose  wrapper  and 


Half  Sick  I 
nail  wen  | 


Many  persons  have  their  good 
day  and  their  bad  day.  Others 
are  about  half  sick  all  the  time. 
They  have  headache,  backache, 
and  are  restless  and  nervous. 
Food  does  not  taste  good,  anil 
the  digestion  is  poor;  the  skin 
is  dry  and  sallow  and  disfigured 
with  pimples  or  eruptions; 
sleep  brings  no  rest  and  work 
is  a  burden. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this'r 

Impure  blood. 

And  the  remedy? 


It  ciears  cut  the  channels 
through  which  poisons  are 
carried  from  the  body.  When 
all  impurities  are  removed  from 
the  blood  nature  takes  right  hold 
and  completes  the  cure. 

If  there  is  constipation,  take 
Ayer's  Pills.  They  awaken  the 
drowsy  action  of  the  liver;  they 
cure  biliousness. 

Write  to  our  Doctor. 

Wo  have  tho  exclusive  services  of 
some  "f  tin-  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  United  State".  Write  freely  all  the 
particulars  in  jrour  rase.  You  will  re- 
ceive a  prompt  replv,  without  cost. 

Address,  DK.  J.  C  AVKK. 

Lowell,  Mast. 
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started  picking  up  her  bric-a-brac  and 
packing  it  in  boxes. 

Silence  reigned  supreme. 

"This  quiet  seems  delicious,"  she 
thought.  "  It's  like  a  benediction  fol- 
lowing a  fiery,  sensational  discourse." 

The  thought  had  hardly  passed  from 
her  mind  when  there  was  a  subdued 
ring  at  the  door  bell. 

She  went  to  the  door,  but  as  she  was 
about  to  turn  the  handle  a  terrible 
thought  occurred  to  her.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  minister  called  to  offer  consola- 
tion. But  she  resolutely  opened  the 
door  and  found  herself  confronting  a 
man  she  had  never  seen  before;  he  was 
a  tall,  dark,  cadaverous  individual, 
with  attenuated  features  and  wildly 
protruding  but  melancholy  eyes.  His 
black  suit  hung  loosely  about  his  lank 
figure,  and,  everything  considered,  he 
presented  about  as  cheerful  an  appear- 
ance as  a  morgue. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said  in  sepul- 
chral tones,  "This,  madam,"  pointing 
to  the  crepe,  "bears  its  own  message 
to  the  passerby.  I  don't  wish  to  in- 
trude now,  in  the  freshness  of  your 
grief,  but  I  want  to  leave  my  card  and 
later,  perhaps  " — 

"I  can't  listen  to  you  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Sweetser  in  a  choking  voice. 

"I  understand,"  replied  the  funereal 
voice,  "  I  respect  your  grief." 

He  placed  a  card  in  her  hand  and 
bowing  profoundly  walked  slowly  down 
the  steps. 

Mrs.  Sweetser  glanced  at  the  card 
and  read: 


L.  B.  GRAVES, 
Monuments  and  Headstones. 


Bereath  the  name  the  card  bore  a 
picture  of  a  broken  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  smiling  angel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweetser  are  hunting 
for  another  flat. — Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial. 

Fashion  Notes. 

Ribbons  are  not  so  much  seen  on  the 
new  hats,  with  the  exception  of  little 
narrow  ribbons  put  on  in  the  form  of 
scroll  work  or  shirred  into  a  crinkled 
effect  and  forming  a  fabric  of  which 
the  ground  for  dainty  bonnets  is  made. 

In  velvets  for  millinery  purposes, 
blues,  together  with  bluets,  purple, 
violet  and  light  lilacs,  are  the  much- 
favored  colors.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  call  for  cerise,  geranium, 
cardinal  and  a  new  shade  of  red  called 
begonia  red. 

Plain  silks  are  in  great  demand,  and 
faille  Prancaise  and  wool-lined  bengal- 
ines  are  in  favor.  The  use  of  fancy 
silks  will  be  somewhat  restricted,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  styles.  Plain  taffetas  continue 
to  be  worn. 

The  new  velveteens  show  dotted 
effects,  dots  in  all  the  fashionable 
colors  on  black  grounds.  In  the  plain 
colored  velveteens  navy  and  military 
blues  are  the  most  popular.  Some  new 
styles  show  small  figured  and  serpen- 
tine effects. 

Persian  colors  are  obtained  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  softer  shades. 
Whole  gowns  are  made  of  the  material, 


UNFADING  COTTON  DYES. 

Special  Fast  Diamond  DyeB  For  Cotton  That 
Will  Not  Wash  Out  In  Soapsads. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  fast  and  sat- 
isfactory color  on  cotton  from  the  same  dyes  as 
are  used  for  woolen  goods,  and  for  that  reason  Dia- 
mond Dyes  have  a  specially  prepared  line  of  fast 
colors  for  cotton  that  will  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. If  you  want  to  color  cotton  or  mixed  goods 
be  sure  to  get  the  fast  Diamond  Dyes  for  cotton, 
as  they  will  give  colors  that  will  not  fade  even  by 
washing  in  strong  soapsuds  or  exposure  to  sun- 
light. If  any  dealer  tries  to  sell  you  the  same  dye 
to  color  cotton  as  he  would  sell  you  for  coloring 
wool,  do  not  accept  it.  as  such  dyes  are  unreliable, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  will  ruin  the  material 
on  which  they  are  used. 

There  are  some  fifty  different  kinds  of  Diamond 
Dyes,  so  that  you  can  get  any  color  that  you  wish. 
By  using  them  in  different  strengths  any  desired 
shade  can  be  made,  and  all  the  fashionable  colors 
are  readily  gotten  with  these  dyes. 

To  get  a  fast,  rich,  full  black,  use  one  of  the 
Diamond  Dye  Fast  Blacks.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent kinds— for  wool,  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods 
and  for  silk  and  feathers.  They  color  a  rich,  full 
black  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  new 
goods.  .... 

Diamond  Dyes  are  prepared  specially  for  borne 
use,  with  very  simple  directions,  so  that  it  is  but 
little  trouble  or  work  to  use  them.  A  direction 
book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


with  the  shawl  effect,  and  one  with  a 
pale  blue  ground,  the  figures  in  soft 
tones  which  blend  with  it,  is  lovely.  A 
blouse  of  a  delicate  shade  of  silk,  with 
a  narrow  front  of  some  soft  white  ma- 
terial, has  long  lapels  and  standing 
collar  of  silk  in  Persian  colors,  with  a 
charming  effect. 

White  silk  waists  are  the  thing  to 
wear  with  your  blue  cloth  skirt  and 
coat,  and  a  very  pretty  touch  is  given 
with  a  narrow  belt  and  necktie  of  blue 
or  mauve  velvet  ribbon.  The  collar 
band  should  be  of  tucked  white  silk, 
and  the  velvet — an  inch  and  a  half 
wide — is  carried  around  the  lower  edge 
and  tied  in  a  short  bow  in  front.  A 
pretty  model  among  the  white  waists 
has  a  yoke  back  and  front  where  it 
points  down  to  the  belt,  covered  with 
lace  and  outlined  with  a  band  of  white 
silk  embroidered  with  blue. 


many,  would  be  as  faithful  and  watch- 
ful «11  the  year  round  as  Carlo,  who 
never  missed  the  train,  though  he 
could  not  "  tell  time  by  the  clock." — 
Our  Animal  Friends. 


A  Shaggy  Newsboy. 


The  railroad  ran  along  one  side  of  a 
beautiful  valley  in  the  central  part  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York. 

I  stood  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train, 
looking  out  the  door,  when  the  engineer 
gave  two  short,  sharp  blasts  of  the 
steam  whistle.  The  conductor,  who 
had  been  reading  a  newspaper  in  a 
seat  near  me,  arose  and,  touching  my 
shoulder,  asked  if  I  wanted  to  see  a 
real  "  country  newsboy."  I,  of  course, 
answered  "Yes."  So  we  stepped  out 
on  the  platform  of  the  car. 

The  conductor  had  folded  up  his 
paper  in  a  tight  roll,  which  he  held  in 
his  right  hand,  while  he  stood  on  the 
lower  step  of  the  car,  holding  on  by  his 
left. 

I  saw  him  begin  to  wave  the  paper 
just  as  we  swung  around  a  curve  in 
the  track  and  a  neat  farm  house  came 
into  view  away  off  across  some  open 
fields. 

Suddenly  the  conductor  flung  the 
paper  off  toward  the  fence  by  the  side 
of  the  railroad,  and  I  saw  a  black, 
shaggy  form  leap  quite  over  the  fence 
from  the  meadow  beyond  it  and  alight 
just  where  the  newspaper,  after  bound- 
ing along  in  the  grass,  had  fallen  be- 
side a  tall  mullein  stalk  in  the  angle  of 
the  fence. 

It  was  a  big  black  dog.  He  stood 
beside  the  paper,  wagging  his  tail  and 
watching  us  as  the  train  moved  swiftly 
away  from  him.  Then  he  snatched  the 
paper  from  the  ground  in  his  teeth 
and,  leaping  over  the  fence  again,  away 
he  went  across  the  fields  to  the  farm 
house. 

When  we  last  saw  him  he  was  a  mere 
black  speck  moving  over  the  meadows 
and  then  the  train  rushed  through  a 
deep  cleft  in  the  hillside  and  the  whole 
scene  passed  from  our  view. 

"What  will  he  do  with  the  paper  ?  " 
I  asked  of  the  tall  young  conductor  at 
my  side. 

"  Carry  it  to  the  folks  at  the  house," 
he  answered. 

"  Is  that  your  home  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Yes,"  he  responded,  "my  father 
lives  there,  and  I  send  him  an  after- 
noon paper  by  Carlo  every  day,  in  the 
way  you  have  seen." 

"Then  they  always  send  the  dog 
when  it  is  time  for  your  train  to  pass  ? 

"No,"  said  he,  "they  never  send 
him.  He  knows  when  it  is  time  for  the 
train,  and  comes  over  to  meet  it  of  his 
own  accord,  rain  or  shine,  summer  or 
winter." 

"  But  does  not  Carlo  go  to  the  wrong 
train  sometimes?"  I  asked,  with  con- 
siderable curiosity. 

"Never,  sir  !  He  pays  no  attention 
to  any  train  but  this." 

"How  can  a  dog  tell  what  time  it  is, 
so  as  to  know  when  to  go  to  meet  the 
train  ?"  I  asked  again. 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  an- 
swered the  conductor;  "but  he  is 
always  there,  and  the  engineer  whistles 
to  call  my  attention,  for  fear  I  should 
not  get  out  on  the  platform  till  we  had 
passed  Carlo." 

"So  Carlo  keeps  watch  of  the  time 
better  than  the  conductor  himself,"  I 
remarked,  "  for  the  dog  does  not  need 
to  be  reminded." 

The  conductor  laughed,  and  I  won- 
dered as  he  walked  away,  who  of  my 
young  friends,  of  whom  I  have  a  great 


At  Little  Cost. 


It  was  only  a  sunny  smile, 

And  little  it  cost  in  the  giving, 
But  it  scattered  the  night 
Like  morning  light 

And  made  the  day  worth  living. 
Through  life's  dull  warp  a  woof  it  wove 
In  shining  colors  of  light  and  love, 
And  the  angels  smiled  as  they  watched  above, 

Yet  little  it  cost  in  giivng. 

It  was  only  a  kindly  word, 

And  a  word  that  was  lightly  spoken, 
Yet  not  in  vain, 
For  it  stilled  the  pain 

Of  a  heart  that  was  nearly  broken. 
It  strengthened  a  fate  beset  by  fears 
And  groping  blindly  through  mists  of  tears 
For  light  to  brighten  the  coming  years, 

Although  it  was  lightly  spoken. 

It  was  only  a  helping  hand, 

And  it  seemed  of  little  availing, 
But  its  clasp  was  warm, 
And  it  saved  from  harm 

A  brother  whose  strength  was  failing. 
Its  touch  was  tender  as  angels'  wings, 
But  it  rolled  the  stone  from  the  hidden  springs 
And  pointed  the  way  to  higher  things, 

Though  it  seemed  of  little  availing. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


How    Dishes  Got  Their  Names. 


The  sandwich  is  called  for  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich. 

Waffle  is  from  wafel,  a  word  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  meaning  honeycomb. 

Mulligatawney  is  from  an  East  In- 
dian word  meaning  pepper  water. 

Hominy  is  from  auhuminea,  the 
North  American  Indian  word  for 
parched  corn. 

Gooseberry  fool  is  a  corruption  of 
gooseberry  foule —  milled  or  pressed 
gooseberries. 

Forcemeat  is  a  corruption  of  farce- 
meat,  from  the  French  farce,  stuffing, 
i.  e.,  meat  for  stuffing. 

Succotash  is  a  dish  borrowed  from 
the  Narragansett  Indians  and  called 
by  them  m'sickquatash. 

Charlotte  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
English  worscharlyte,  which  means  a 
dish  of  custard,  and  charlotte  russe  is 
Russian  charlotte. 

Gumbo  is  simply  okra  soup,  gumbo 
being  the  name  by  which  okra  is  often 
known  in  the  South.  Chicken  gumbo 
is  soup  of  okra  and  chicken. 

Macaroni  is  taken  from  a  Greek 
derivation,  which  means  the  "blessed 
dead,"  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  eating  it  at  feasts  for  the  dead. 


The  Passing  of  the  Pocket. 


Dressmakers  have  at  last  done  away 
with  the  skirt  pocket  entirely.  For  a 
couple  of  seasons  now  the  pocket's  fate 
has  been  hanging  in  the  balance  and 
its  location  was  at  the  placket  hole, 
where  only  one  out  of  every  fifty 
women  reached  it.  Now  that  a  wee 
bit  of  stiffening  is  located  here  the 
pocket  has  been  ousted  at  last  from 
ornamental  skirts.  The  snug  fit  of  our 
autumn  petticoats  gives  not  a  cranny 
for  its  replacing,  but  the  tailors  are 
making  shopping  and  rainy-day  bicycle 
and  golf  skirts  with  one  good  square 
pocket  sewed  on  the  outside  and  on  the 
front,  where  the  wearer  can  revel  in 
wholesome  enjoyment  of  its  comforts. 


The  fashion  of  arranging  the  hair  has 
not  changed  this  year  as  yet.  The 
pompadour  roll  is  still  smart,  and  the 
hair  is  combed  high  on  the  head. 

Bed  linen  should  be  marked  with  an 
embroidered  monogram  or  initial  or 
single  initial  about  2  inches  long,  which 
is  put  in  the  middle  a  little  below  the 
hem  on  the  sheet,  and  in  the  same  way 
on  the  sheet,  in  the  middle  of  one  end 
a  little  below  the  hem  or  embroidery. 

The  unpleasant  odor  produced  by 
perspiration  is  frequently  the  source 
of  vexation  to  persons  who  are  subject 
to  it.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  re- 
move this  odor.  Put  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  ammonia  (hartshorn)  in  a  basin 
of  water  and  wash.  This  leaves  the 
skin  clean  and  fresh.  The  wash  is  per- 
fectly harmless  and  very  cheap. 

To  wash  black  laces  and  veils,  mix 
ox  gall  with  sufficient  hot  water  to 
make  it  warm  enough  to  bear  the  hand 
in.  Perfume  the  gall  with  a  little 
musk.  Pass  the  lace  through  this, 
squeezing  but  not  rubbing  it.  Rinse 
j  through  two  cold  waters,  tinging  the 
last  with  a  little  blue.  After  drying 
put  it  into  some  stiffening  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  of  a  small  piece 
of  glue.  Squeeze  out,  stretch  it  and 
clap  it.  Afterwards  pin  it  out  on  a 
black  muslin  cloth  to  dry,  laying  it 
very  straight  and  even  and  taking  care 
to  open  and  pin  the  edge  very  nicely. 
When  dry  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side, 
having  laid  a  linen  cloth  over  the 
blanket. 

As  ordinarily  arranged,  sofa  boxes 
are  not  very  successful.  If  the  top  is 
padded  sufficiently  to  make  a  comfort- 
able seat,  then  the  lid  becomes  so  heavy 
as  to  require  the  brawn  of  a  Kentucky 
giantess  to  raise  and  lower  it.  The 
box  part  can  rarely  be  visited,  and  is, 
therefore,  of  little  practical  use.  An 
English  woman  overcame  the  difficulty 
by  making  her  lid  solidly  fast,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  lifted,  and  making  the  front 
face  of  the  box  into  cupboard  doors, 
concealed  by  the  usual  frill  of  cretonne, 
j  Behind  these  low  doors  the  lid  itself 
was  divided  into  compartments,  each 
filled  with  shelves  on  which  lived  the 
boots,  hats,  old  magazines  and  the 
other  hard-to-be-kept-tidy  articles  of 
the  room.  The  top  of  this  box  was 
padded  most  luxuriously,  and  on  many 
occasions  furnished  one  of  a  crowd  with 
a  comfortable  bed. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦©♦♦♦ 

I  : 

|  We  Will  Give  j 
|  One  Thousand  j 


Sprinkle  the  newly  put  down  old  car- 
pet with  naphtha  quite  liberally,  in  a 
fireless  room,  into  which  no  light  must 
be  taken,  no  match  struck  until  it  has  I 
thoroughly  aired,  and  sweep  the  car-  | 
pet  to  bring  up  the  nap.    A  greatly  j 
freshened  carpet  is  the  result,  which 
may  be  more  laboriously  obtained  by 
sponging  over  with  warm  water,  into 
a  gallon  of  which  a  tablespoonful  of 
ammonia  has  been  poured,  and  follow-  j 
ing  the  sponge  with  a  dry  linen  cloth,  j 


|  To  the  agent  sending 

t  us  the   largest  list  of 

|  subscribers  up  to  April 

♦  15,  1899 ;  $500  to  the 
t  next  largest,  and  so  on. 

♦  500  of  our  agents  will 
I  share  in  the  distribution 
I  of  $11,500,  besides  re- 
|  ceiving  a  good  commis- 
I  sion  for  all  work  done, 
j  Send  for  particulars. 

♦  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦♦♦»♦♦<>  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


If  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  out  for  an  attack  of 


SCIATICA. 


Hut  deep  as  the 
Sciatic  nerve  is, 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


will  penetrate  and 
quiet  its  racking  pain. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  30,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   88^@   67?>  61%®  66% 

♦Thursday    ®     @   

Friday   67?s@  66*s  66^®  66?» 

Saturday   66%®  65%  684®  657g 

Monday   65M®   66*  66% 

Tuesday   66%®   654  66M®  6b% 

♦Holiday. 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Dec.  Jlarch. 

Wednesday   8s  l%i  5s  114d 

Thursday   6s   1   d  5s  10?8d 

Friday   6s   l'sd  5s  U4d 

Saturday   6s   0?tld  5s  10a*d 

Monday   6s   1  d  6s  10iS,d 

Tuesday   6s  1  d  5s  10%A 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 

as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday  *■ 


May. 

-@  

1  -J.  ■■  l  204 
1  20   (ffil  19 

1   i",'<;l  20 

1  194@1  20 
1  19Ji@l  194 


Friday   1  18  @1  17 

Saturday    @  

Monday   1  16  @1  164 

Tuesday   I  16^@1  15 

Wednesday   1  15  @1  144 

I  'Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Very  little  change  has  been  developed  in 
the  wheat  market,  either  abroad  or  here, 
since  last  issue.  Values  for  spotw  heat  remain 
quotably  in  same  position  as  a  week  ago,  but 
trading  in  the  meantime  has  been  light.  Un- 
der selling  pressure  the  acceptance  of  slightly 
lower  figures  would  have  been  necessary. 
Had  buyers  been  eager  to  purchase,  prices 
would  probably  have  improved  25<fi)50c  per 
ton.  The  speculative  market  did  not  change 
materially  in  Liverpool,  but  in  Chicago  there 
was  a  decline  of  about  2%c  per  bushel  in  Dec. 
wheat  and  about  a  cent  in  May.  On  the 
local  board  Dec.  wheat  dropped  fully  3c  per 
cental  and  May  about  2%c. 

Naturally  much  interest  is  centering  in  the 
weather,  and  there  is  considerable  anxiety 
manifested  as  to  what  the  season  will  de- 
velop. While  there  is  yet  ample  time  for  an 
abundance  of  rainfall,  so  far  as  the  grain 
crops  are  concerned,  there  would  be  a  much 
easier  feeling  with  plenty  of  rainy  weather 
than  under  recent  conditions.  Trade  has 
been  greatly  restricted  in  grain  circles,  as 
well  as  in  other  lines,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  in  this  regard,  and  the  tendency 
has  been  to  drive  buyers  and  sellers  farther 
apart  in  their  views  than  ordinarily  rather 
than  bring  them  closer  together.  Holders 
fear  they  may  make  a  mistake  in  unloading  at 
current  figures,  should  the  season  prove  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  and  buyers  are  slow  to  operate 
beyond  most  immediate  and  pressing  needs, 
feeling  confident  that  if  they  did  so,  and  that 
crop  conditions  should  be  favorable  in  the 
near  future,  which  they  think  is  altogether 
probable,  the  more  grain  they  happened  to  be 
carrying  the  worse  they  would  be  off.  No 
matter  how  favorable  the  conditions  for  com- 
ing crop,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  wheat 
values  will  drop  to  any  very  marked  degree 
below  current  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
large  buyers  who  operate  on  very  small  mar- 
gins would  hesitate  if  they  anticipated  a 
weak  market,  no  matter  if  they  were  satis- 
fied the  decline  would  not  be  apt  to  exceed 
50c  per  ton.  As  regards  wheat  exports  from 
this  center,  the  latter  part  of  the  month  is 
making  a  much  better  showing  than  the  first 
three  weeks,  when  there  was  practically  noth- 
ing done  in  the  way  of  clearing  wheat  ships 
from  San  Francisco.  On  the  22nd  inst.  a  large 
American  ship  cleared  for  Liverpool  with  a 
full  cargo  of  3600  tons  of  wheat,  valued  at 
$87,460.  On  the  following  day  a  British  ship 
cleared  with  a  mixed  cargo,"  including  3268 
centals  wheat,  for  Liverpool.  A  ship  cleared 
for  South  Africaon  the  26th  inst.,  taking  60,071 
centals  wheat,  value  $78,100.  Ocean  freights 
have  been  tending  slightly  downward.  Re- 
cent charters  of  iron  ships  for  wheat  loading 
have  been  at  £1  5s  to  £1  6s  3d  for  wheat  car- 
goes to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option  as 
to  final  destination.  This  is  a  decline  of  Is  3d 
to  2s  6d  per  ton  from  recent  asking  rates. 

California  Milling  f  1  174@1  224 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  133£®1  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  174 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  174©1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  13J£<31  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  124®  

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.18@1.14%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.21%(@1.19%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.15® 
1.14%;  May  1899,  $1.19:'4@1.19%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Li  v.  quotations  8s24d®8s4d  6sl0d<a6sl04d 

Freight  rates   30®— s  25@26«s 

Local  market   tl.45@1.474  C1.15®1.174 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

There  is  no  brisk  trade  to  record,  either  on 
local  account  or  for  shipment.  Spot  supplies 
are  fairly  liberal,  considering  the  recent  lim- 
ited stocks  of  wheat.  Quotable  values  re- 
main practically  as  last  noted,  but  market 
cannot  be  termed  firm  at  these  figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  75®3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 


Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90®4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3f  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Barley. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet  since  last  review 
and  has  presented  a  rather  weak  tone,  but 
no  material  reduction  in  quotations  was  justi- 
fied. To  have  purchased  freely,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  paid  prices  fully  up  to 
the  best  figures  lately  current.  The  demand 
was  slow,  however,  at  values  acceptable  to 
holders.  There  was  scarcely  any  inquiry  for 
barley  for  feeding  purposes,  the  demand  being 
almost  wholly  on  brewing  account,  whether 
locally  or  for  shipment.  Nearly  a  full  cargo 
went  forward  for  Liverpool  per  ship  Mayfield, 
the  clearance  amounting  to  33,5S4  centals, 
valued  at  $43,700.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
very  large  quantity  will  be  forwarded  during 
the  balance  of  the  season,  the  late  date  and 
light  stocks  being  both  unfavorable  for  an  ex- 
tensive movement  during  the  next  five  or  six 
months.  Difficulty  in  securing  wheat  for  car- 
goes has  operated  thus  far  in  favor  of  barley 
being  taken  for  shipment  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties. Business  on  Call  Board  was  not  active 
and  was  at  lower  figures  than  previous  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  25  @1  274 

Feed,  fair  to  good  l  224®  l  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  374®  1  424 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.27%@1.29;\. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.29%@ 
1.29;  May,  1899,  $  @  . 

Oats. 

While  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the 
conditions,  and  while  quotable  values  re- 
mained practically  as  at  date  of  former  re- 
view, the  general  tone  of  the  market  was 
slightly  easier,  so  far  as  feed  and  milling 
descriptions  of  White  and  Gray  oats  were 
concerned.  There  were  liberal  arrivals, 
mainly  from  Washington,  and  offerings  of 
sorts  above  named  proved  greater  than  im- 
mediate custom  could  be  secured  for  at  rates 
acceptable  to  holders.  Black  and  Red  oats 
were  in  much  the  same  scanty  supply  as  pre- 
viously reported,  and  market  for  these  could 
not  be  said  to  incline  in  favor  of  the  buying 
interest. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  274@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  @1  174 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  224 

Milling  1  20   ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  274@1  35 

Black  Russian  1  60  @1  70 

Red  1  40  @1  50 

Corn. 

The  quantity  of  corn  on  hand,  as  also  the 
amount  arriving,  is  of  very  moderate  volume, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  limited  requirements  at  current 
rates.  There  is  little  moving  outward  and 
not  much  being  used  locally,  values  being  on  a 
rather  high  plane,  as  compared  with  prices 
ruling  for  wheat  and  oats,  for  this  cereal  to  be 
used  freely.  Stocks  are  mostly  imported,  and 
cost  of  laying  down  does  not  warrant  mate- 
rially lower  figures  being  accepted  than 
holders  are  now  asking. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  1  074®  1  124 

Small  Yellow  1  174@1  20 

Eastern  Mixed  1  05  @1  074 

Rye. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  not  favor- 
able to  buyers,  although  very  little  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand atcurrent  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   l  174@1  224 

Buckwheat. 

Stocks  are  light  and  in  few  hands  and  are 
being  in  the  main  very  steadily  held. 

Good  to  choice  2  10  @2  20 

Sllverskln   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

Arrivals  are  light  from  all  sections,  and 
there  is  a  generally  firm  tone  to  the  market, 
but  no  active  trading.  Business  doing  is 
mainly  on  local  speculative  account,  dealers 
anticipating  higher  rather  than  lower  prices 
for  most  descriptions  as  the  season  advances. 
Sacramento  river  district  has  been  forward- 
ing most  of  the  beans  lately  received,  but  not 
many  are  now  arriving  from  this  section,  and 
it  is  the  general  impression  that  stocks  re- 
maining up  the  river  are  small.  With  any- 
thing like  activity  in  the  shipping  demand, 
prices  would  not  only  be  well  sustained,  but 
on  most  kinds  would  be  likely  to  further 
harden. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  (X)   @2  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  25 

Laay  Washington   160  Call  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  05 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  90  @2  05 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  ®  

Horse  Beans   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  late  mail  advices  from  the 
East,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
as  below  noted,  prices  stated  being  per  60-Tjb. 
bushel : 

Jobbing  demand  for  choice  new  Marrow  has 
been  fair,  but  there  has  been  a  continued  lack  of 
export  orders,  and  prices  have  shown  no  improve- 
ment, best  lots  selling  very  generally  at  $1.50. 
Prime  old  and  the  fair  to  good  grades  of  new  have 
sold  for  less  money.  Medium  have  been  so  scarce 
that  sellers  have  advanced  the  price  24c,  some  of 
the  late  sales  being  at  $1,324.   Pea  have  also 


shown  considerable  firmness;  and  while  most  of 
the  week's  business  was  at  $1.25,  a  few  very  choice 
lots  have  brought  $1,274.  The  movement  in  Red 
Kidney  has  not  been  large,  but  more  reserved 
offerings  and  lighter  receipts  nave  combined  to 
steady  the  feeliDg  and  $1.65  is  quite  generally 
asked  for  the  choicest  new.  Some  old  stock  re- 
mains in  first  hands,  the  best  of  which  can  be 
bought  at  about  $1.55.  New  White  Kidney  are 
very  scarce  and  there  are  but  few  lots  of  choice 
old  offering.  There  is  some  demand  as  usual  at 
this  season  of  year  and  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  let  a  little  more  stock  come  forward.  Turtle 
Soup  have  had  very  quiet  sale,  and  must  be  choice 
to  reach  outside  quotation.  Yellow  Eye  in  small 
supply  and  dolus  better.  California  Lima  firmly 
held;  quotable  at  $2.35.  Green  peas  quieter,  but 
firm  western  advices  have  sustained  values  here. 

Dried  Peas. 

Niles  continue  to  be  offered  sparingly  and 
are  commanding  relatively  better  figures 
than  the  Green.  Stocks  of  the  latter  are  of 
fair  volume. 

Green  Peas,  California  1170  @1  90 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  85 

Wool. 

Market  is  not  wholly  lifeless,  but  no  heavy 
quantities  are  changing  hands.  Quotations 
are  without  great  changes,  but  are  more 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  holders  than  with 
the  ideas  of  buyers.  During  the  month  just 
closed  fully  half  a  million  pounds  of  wool 
changed  hands  In  the  local  market,  about  half 
the  quantity  being  California  Spring  and  the 
balance  Fall  and  Nevada.  In  former  sea- 
sons, with  business  normal,  such  movement 
would  not  have  been  regarded  as  worthy  of 
special  mention,  but  in  this  year  of  dullness 
even  small  sales  are  looked  upon  as  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  In  times  past  transfers  of 
four  and  five  million  pounds  a  month  have  not 
been  considered  very  remarkable.  Stocks  are 
now  large  enough  to  admit  of  such  activity, 
but  when  it  will  be  again  experienced  is  a 
question  difficult  to  answer. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  ®14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  II  @134 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  7  ®10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  ®12 

Northern,  free   8  @10 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  84 

Hops. 

This  market  presents  much  the  same  firm 
tone  as  previously  noted,  but  there  are  not 
many  hops  changing  hands  in  a  wholesale  way 
at  present,  for  the  good  reason  that  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  growers  have  been  reduced  to 
small  proportions.  In  the  main  profitable  fig- 
ures have  been  realized  for  this  year's  yield. 
If  growers  could  be  favored  with  an  equally 
good  market  in  succeeding  seasons,  they 
would  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   14  @17 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  hop  news: 

Receipts  continue  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and 
the  inability  to  secure  ocean  freight  room  for 
much  of  the  stock  that  is  intended  for  shipment 
abroad  is  causing  quite  an  accumulation  on  the 
docks  and  in  store  here.  The  foreign  business  is 
necessarily  curtailed  by  the  scarcity  of  freight; 
but  the  very  strong  position  abroad,  as  indicated 
by  recent  mail  and  cable  advices,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  England  will  take  our  hops  right  along 
as  shipping  facilities  are  afforded.  The  buying 
by  our  home  brewers  is  keeping  up  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  there  has  also  been  some 
trading  between  local  dealers.  Altogether  a 
pretty  fair  movement  is  reported  in  both  State  and 
Pacific  Coast  '98  hops,  and  a  full  range  of  values 
is  maintained  on  all  qualities,  with  strictly  choice 
lots  showing  decided  firmnees.  Quite  a  demand 
is  also  noted  for  '95  and  '96  hops  at  5@8c,  with 
decent  to  finest  '97s  at  10@13c.  The  country 
business  this  week  has  been  mostly  at  leaiSc, 
some  of  the  poorer  growths  going  lower  and  very 
choice  reaching  19®20c.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
buying  has  continued  free  and  the  crop  is  passing 
out  of  growers'  hands  rapidly.  The  preliminary 
statement  of  the  estimated  production  of  English 
hops  for  1898  is  now  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  it  shows  that  the  entire  yield  has 
been  only  356,598  cwts.  as  compared  with  411,086 
cwts.  in  1897. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Hay  market  has  shown  weakness  for  most 
descriptions,  especially  Wheat  and  mixed 
Wheat  and  Oat,  these  kinds  having  suffered 
a  quotable  decline  of  fully  $1  per  ton  from 
best  figures  lately  current.  Oat  hay  was  in 
light  receipt  and  values  for  the  same  were 
fairly  well  sustained.  Alfalfa  was  in  less  ex- 
cessive stock  than  for  some  time  previous, 
but  prices  showed  no  quotable  improvement. 
Straw  sold  within  range  of  unchanged  quota- 
tions, but  market  could  not  be  termed  firm. 

Wheat  13  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®  16  00 

Oat  12  00@15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  10  50®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00®11  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  70 

MUlstuffg. 

Bran  was  in  sufficient  supply  to  give  the 
market  an  easy  tone,  but  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable decline  in  quotable  rates.  Middlings 
were  not  offering  in  large  quantities,  but  de- 
mand was  slow.  Shorts  were  in  poor  request 
at  former  easy  rates.  Market  for  Rolled  Bar- 
ley and  Milled  Corn  was  steady  at  previous 
range  of  prices. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®  16  00 

Middlings  17  00@19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  50®27  00 

Commeal  24  00@24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®  

Seeds. 

The  same  lack  of  activity  as  noted  in  former 
review  is  still  being  experienced,  most  kinds 
being  in  too  light  stock  for  the  development 


of  business  of  wholesale  proportions.  Culti- 
vated Mustard  Seed,  Trieste  and  Yellow,  Is 
arriving  in  small  quantities,  but  is  not  being 
urged  to  sale  under  current  quotations.  A 
shipment  of  27,000  lbs.  was  made  by  steamer 
to  New  York.  Alfalfa  Seed  from  Utah  Is  in 
increased  supply,  and  market  for  same  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness,  with  demand  at  the  moment 
slow  on  local  account.  This  week's  Panama 
steamer  took  30,000  lbs.  Alfalfa  Seed  for  Ger- 
many. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®  

Flax   (3  

Per  lb. 

Canary   24®2\ 

Rape  3  ®34 

Hemp  2X<a>3\4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6&@74 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Owing  to  tolerably  firm  markets  in  India, 
Grain  Bags  are  being  steadily  held.  Inquiry 
for  them  at  present,  however,  is  lacking, 
either  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Mar- 
ket for  other  bags  and  bagging  is  quiet,  with 
no  quotable  changes  to  record  in  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  253— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  85®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  26  ®27 

Gunnies  104©— 

Bean  bags   44®  4* 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  is  showing  weakness, 
especially  for  dry  stock,  which  is  relatively 
higher  here  than  in  the  East.  Pelts  move 
slowly  at  former  rates.  Tallow  is  In  fairly 
good  request  at  steady  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — #10         — @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .    —  @  9  —  ®  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...   —  ®  8  — ®  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  84       — @  74 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs  — ®  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  8        — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @  9         — @  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  0         —  @  8 

Dry  Hides   —  @15  — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  — @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         — @  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  60<a2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00@1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  274®  90 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20@224 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality  —  3X®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   24®  Mf 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30®374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   6®  10 

Honey. 

Not  much  of  any  sort  is  now  offering  and 
market  is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Stocks  will 
certainly  continue  light  until  next  season,  as 
there  is  very  little  in  the  interior  to  come 
forward,  either  of  Comb  or  Extracted.  A  ship- 
ment of  200  cases  Extracted  went  forward  by 
steamer  to  New  York. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  @  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   tH@  64 

White  Comb,       frames   94@l04 

Amber  Comb   74®  9 

Beeswax. 

Slim  supplies  and  firmness  continue  to  be 
the  prominent  features  of  the  market  for  this 

product. 

Fair  to  choioe,  »  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

No  important  changes  in  the  Beef  market 
have  been  developed,  but  for  other  than 
strictly  choice  the  tendency  of  prices  was  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Mutton  did  not  sell  to  as 
good  advantage  as  previous  week.  Choice 
Lamb  and  Veal  continued  in  light  supply. 
Hogs  arrived  rather  freely  as  compared  with 
the  demand  and  market  was  easier. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6^@  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   64®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  @  54 

Mutton — ewes,  64c® — ;  wethers  7  ®  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium  m®  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   8=K®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  @  — 

Hogs,  feeders  34®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4S£®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   64®  84 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   64®  74 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb   74®  8 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  California  product  were  not 
heavy,  but  Eastern  was  in  free  receipt,  about 
six  carloads  coming  forward  during  the  week, 
and  this  proved  sufficient  to  keep  prices  for 
most  kinds  at  a  tolerably  low  range.  Desir- 
able young  Chickens,  Fryers  and  Large 
Broilers,  were  in  best  request  and  brought 
comparatively  good  figures.  Inquiry  for 
Turkeys  was  light,  but  values  for  this  fowl 
showed  more  steadiness  than  previous  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  8>   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13  <g>  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13  ®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00  @4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00  ®4  50 

Fryers  4  00  ® 4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00  @S  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  4  50  @6  Ot) 

Ducks,  old  4  50  ®6  00 

Geese,  »  pair  1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  1  124®'  25 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  @1  75 

Bntter. 

There  was  no  excess  of  stocks  of  choice  to 
select  fresh,  either  creamery  or  dairy  product, 
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and  market  for  this  description  inclined 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest,  with 
occasional  sales  of  favorite  brands  at  an  ad- 
vance on  figures  warranted  as  quotations. 
Defective  qualities  of  fresh  were  in  poor  re- 
quest at  low  figures,  packed  being  taken  in 
preferenee.  Business  in  packed  butter  was 
of  light  volume,  with  stocks  of  the  same  quite 
liberal  for  this  time  of  year. 

Creamer;  extras,  1?  lb  23  @— 

Creamery  firsts  22  @— 

Creamery  seconds  21  @ — 

Dairy  select  20  @21 

Dairy  seconds  17  @  19 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @19 

Pickled  Roll  17V4@18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  all  descrip- 
tions of  domestic  product,  but  more  especially 
with  choice  to  select  new,  just  a  few  weeks 
from  the  press.  Prices  incline  in  favor  of  the 
producing  interest,  some  favorite  makes  of 
high-grade  selling  at  an  advance  on  quotable 
rates.  Old  or  sharp  cheese  is  not  in  very 
active  request,  however,  at  full  current 
values. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11V4@12 

California,  good  tc  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12^4 

Eggs. 

Supplies  of  domestic  product,  strictly  fresh 
and  in  every  way  desirable,  continued  of  light 
volume,  but  at  the  stiff  figures  lately  current 
did  not  meet  with  very  active  demand.  Buy- 
ers anticipate  increased  arrivals  and  an  easier 
market  in  the  near  future  and  do  not  care  to 
have  much  stock  on  hand.  Trade  at  present 
is  running  largely  on  Eastern  cold  storage 
stock.  Some  Eastern  of  very  good  quality 
are  coming  forward. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .38  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  slze..32J4@35 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @28 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  22^@27i4 

Vegetables. 

The  display  of  vegetables  is  light,  as  is  to 
be  expected  at  this  time  of  year.  Desirable 
qualities  of  most  kinds  represented  are  as  a 
rule  commanding  good  figures.  Onions  in- 
clined against  buyers.  Garlic  was  scarce  and 
high.  Green  Peas  and  String  Beans  of  choice 
quality  brought  stiff  prices. 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   5®  7 

Beans.  Lima,  $  B>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Cucumbers,     small  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   — @  — 

Garlic,  f»  ft   5®  6 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   45®  60 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   5®  6 

Peas,  Sweet,  $  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  large  box   40®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  large  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Bay,  ^  large  box.    . .     — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ^  large  box   40®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

For  ordinary  qualities  of  potatoes  the  mar- 
ket was  slow  and  weak.  Such  stock  was  in 
tolerably  large  supply.  Choice  to  select  table 
potatoes  brought  fully  as  good  figures,  how- 
ever, as  at  any  previous  date  this  season,  with 
no  excessive  stocks  of  this  sort.  Sweet  Po- 
tato market  was  steady  for  best  qualities, 
but  for  defective  stock  low  figures  ruled. 

Burbanks,  River,  <jf>  cental   40®  70 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  1*  ctl   60®  1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60@1  00 

Early  Rose   40®  50 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  #  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  for  fresh  deciduous  fruits  is 
not  showing  much  activity,  nor  is  the  display 
noteworthy  for  either  quantity  or  variety,  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  during  the  mid- 
winter period.  Apples  of  choice  to  select 
quality  were  not  plentiful  and  were  in  good 
request,  commanding  fully  as  firm  figures  as 
have  been  obtainable  at  any  previous  date 
the  current  season.  Some  of  superior  quality, 
such  as  fancy  Spitzenberg,  four  tiers  to  the 
box,  were  salable  in  a  small  way  at  about  3c 
per  lb.,  or  $1.50  per  box.  Common  qualities 
were  fairly  plentiful  and  moved  slowly,  with 
sales  possible  only  at  a  low  range  of  prices. 
There  was  no  large  stock  of  Pears,  and  it  was 
the  exception  where  the  quality  was  suffi- 
ciently desirable  to  command  top  figures  or 
anything  near  thereto.  The  supply  of  Grapes 
was  light,  but  the  demand  was  still  more 
limited,  and  market  was  devoid  of  firmness, 
the  quotable  range  of  values  being  lower  than 
previous  week.  Most  of  the  Grapes  on  hand 
represented  carry-over  stock  and  on  this  ac- 
count were  not  actively  or  specially  sought 
after.  The  weather  also  operated  against  the 
fruit  selling  rapidly  or  to  advantage.  Berries 
were  in  very  limited  receipt,  but  with  the 
quality  of  most  of  the  supplies  rather  ordinary, 
prices  were  at  a  comparatively  low  range,  and 
then  offerings  failed  to  move  promptly. 

Apples,  fancy,  ¥  50-ft.  box   125®  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft.  box  ...  75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,     50-lb.  box —  35®  60 

Apples,  Lady,  »  50-lb.  box   1  00®  2  00 

Blackberries,  fi  chest   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  H  crate   — ®  — 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  H  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   — ®  — 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  ¥  box  and  crate..  — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,     crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  ton   — @  — 


Grapes,  Mission,  $  ton   — ®  — 

Grapes,  White,  ^  ton   — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melon,  $  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  fl  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box   — @  — 

Pomegranates,  if*  large  box   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Large.  $  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Peaches,  i*  box   — ®  — 

Raspberries,  fl  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Whortleberries,  *  lb   5®  6 

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  no  active  movement  to  record, 
but  stocks  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and  of 
some  if  not  most  kinds  the  supplies  now  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  either  growers  or  job- 
bers are  of  light  volume.  There  are  few 
Apricots,  particularly  of  choice  to  select  qual- 
ity, and  market  for  these  is  firm  at  a  quotable 
advance  of  fully  half  a  cent  per  pound,  note- 
worthy purchases  being  difficult  to  effect  at 
the  higher  figures.  Evaporated  Apples  in 
boxes  are  meeting  with  a  firmer  market, 
quotations  showing  an  advance  of  quarter  of 
a  cent,  and  no  disposition  to  crowd  the  lim- 
ited stocks  to  sale  at  the  improved  prices. 
Peeled  Peaches  are  scarce,  with  market  fa- 
vorable to  sellers,  strictly  choice  being  quo- 
table up  to  16c,  and  ordinary  sun-dried  are 
salable  at  9@10c.  Unpeeled  Peaches  are  rul- 
ing steady,  there  being  a  very  fair  demand 
and  no  large  quantities  of  prime  to  choice  in 
either  first  or  second  hands.  Prunes  are  in 
sufficient  stock  to  admit  of  more  activity  than 
is  being  experienced,  and  market  for  this 
fruit  continues  easy  in  tone,  especially  for  the 
small  and  medium  sizes.  Even  large  Prunes 
are  not  actively  sought  after  at  full  figures 
quoted.  Business  doing  in  other  dried  fruits 
is  at  figures  warranting  no  changes  in  quota- 
tions. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12^@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  @  7V4 

Figs,  fancy  pressed  10  @U 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6%®  7^4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8^4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  8  ®9 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   6!4@  7V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  5V4®  6 

Plums,  pitted   3^@  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5tf 

60— 70's   3K@  33£ 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90's   23£@  3 

90— 100's   2   ®  2tf 

Prunes  in  boxes,  V4c  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  iic 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  «>  :t> , 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2$£®  3 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  iy, 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4^4 

Figs,  Black   3V4®  4tf 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5V4®  6Vi 

Plums,  unpltted   1  @  lyj 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by 
late  mail  from  New  York: 

There  has  been  a  pretty  good  movement  in 
evaporated  apples  and  the  market  has  shown 
quite  a  firm  tone  on  all  grades  from  prime  upward. 
Receipts  have  run  fairly  liberal  and  advices  from 
this  State.  Michigan  and  Canada  have  indicated 
quite  a  good  many  green  apples  on  hand,  the 
evaporators  running  full  force  and  farmers  saving 
all  the  fruit  because  of  the  good  prices  being 
realized.  But  the  wants  of  the  trade  have  ab- 
sorbed the  stock  with  reasonable  promptness,  giv- 
ing to  the  market  a  healthy  tone.  Fancy  fruit  is 
very  scarce  and  sales  are  making  at  9Vt(d 10c;  one 
or  two  exceptional  lots  have  been  placed  fraction- 
ally higher.  Choice  sell  at  9(S9^c  and  most  of 
the  prime  fruit  at  8?^c  Several  carloads  changed 
hands  at  that  figure.  More  or  less  low-grade  stock 
is  offering,  but  it  works  out  slowly.  The  recent 
advance  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  heavy 
short  sales  for  November,  but  we  are  advised  that 
some  of  these  contracts  have  been  shifted  to  De- 
cember, which  may  relieve  the  situation  some- 
what. Sun-dried  apples  are  unusually  scarce  and 
the  business  is  confined  to  peddling  sales,  mainly 
at  5@6c.  Prime  chops  firm,  with  most  lots  held 
at  3c.  Cores  and  skins  steady  for  prime,  but  out- 
of-condition  stock  is  neglected.  More  raspberries 
offering  and  prices  have  eased  off  a  little.  Huckle- 
berries firm.  Cherries  and  blackberries  selling 
slowly.  California  apricots  in  good  demand  and 
late  prices  well  sustained.  Peeled  peaches  scarce 
and  very  firm;  unpeeled  also  in  light  supply  and 
selling  at  full  rates.  Prunes  doing  well,  espe- 
cially fine  large  stock. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  16  ®22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12K 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3K@10 

Raising. 

The  quantity  now  offering  is  of  rather  light 
proportions  and  includes  few  of  first  grade. 
Values  are  ruling  very  steady,  with  no  pros- 
pect at  this  date  of  being  more  favorable  to 
buyers  as  the  season  advances.  The  recent 
quotation  for  Thompson's  Seedless — 5c— should 
have  read  unbleached  instead  of  bleached. 
The  bleached  are  practically  out  of  market. 

T.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  50®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   150®  — 

London  layers,  3  crown,20-ft  box   1  20®  — 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   1  10®  — 

Valencia  layers,  f>  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  ft  5%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  43i®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3%&  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  4  ®  — 

Sultanas,  unbleached  4V4@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  3J<@  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached  5  @  — 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

New  crop  Oranges  are  making  a  very  fair 
display  for  this  early  date,  but  are  not  meet- 
ing with  much  custom,  weather  being  unfa- 
vorable for  an  active  demand.  Asking  rates 
for  Navels  are  at  a  little  lower  range  than 
last  quoted.    Lemons  are  having  very  slow 


sale  at  former  range  of  prices.    Limes  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  at  low  figures. 
Oranges— Navels,  ~$  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings  -.   1  50®  2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box   4  00®  5  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  in  good  request 
on  holiday  account,  and  market  for  best  quali- 
ties is  ruling  firm  at  prevailing  rates.  Pea- 
nut market  is  not  favorable  to  buyers.  Arri- 
vals are  light  and  include  few  which  can  be 
termed  choice. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  14  @15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @  9y% 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7tf@  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  10  @12!4 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H@  §Yt 

Pine  Nuts   7  @8 

Wine. 

No  business  of  consequence  has  been  yet  re- 
ported in  this  year's  claret,  nor  is  it  likely 
there  will  be  much  done  for  several  months  to 
come.  The  market  continues  to  present  a 
firm  tone,  with  values  quotable  at  12%@15c 
per  gallon,  but  latter  figure  is  an  extreme 
and  is  above  the  views  of  wholesale  buyers. 
The  shipping  trade  is  increasing  and  with  the 
production  on  the  decrease,  the  prospects  are 
encouraging  for  improved  prices.  This  week's 
Panama  steamer  took  about  59,000  gallons 
wine,  the  major  portion,  50,500  gallons,  being 
destined  for  New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   60,431 

Wheat,  ctls  100,070 

Barley,  ctls   30,285 

Oats,  ctls   16,180 

Corn,  ctls   1,955 

Rye,  ctls   750 

Beans,  sks   12,783 

Potatoes,  sks   22,395 

Onions,  sks   3,924 

Hay,  tons   1,584 

Wool,  bales   778 

Hops,  bales   337 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  year. 

1,974,345 

2,171,956 

1,341,496 

5,941,243 

694,353 

3,128,425 

405,015 

330,576 

75,765 

133,058 

14,530 

21,013 

256,213 

331,726 

502,064 

499,337 

100,665 

60,912 

73,184 

68  973 

25,774 

47,829 

9,367 

6,138 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   53,904 

Wheat,  ctls   76,398 

Barley,  ctls   35,163 

Oats,  ctls   282 

Corn,  ctls   488 

Beans,  sks   1,477 

Hay,  bales   1,303 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fbs   22,628 

Honey,  cases   187 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,007 


July  1,  '98. 


1.249,500 
658,256 
217,046 
11,471 
8,449 
62,057 
27.310 
954,918 
824,158 
4,187 
23,499 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


1,395,600 
5,573,010 
2,839,280 
9.195 
17,791 
129,120 
37,888 
684,276 
249,041 
3,826 
45.707 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural- Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Nov.  20.— California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  common,  7V4@8c; 
prime,  wire  tray,  8@8Kc;  choice,  8$£@9c;  fancy ,9^4 
@10c.  Prunes,  4@10i4c.  Apricots,  Royal,  ll@14c; 
Moorpark,  13@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  8(4@12c; 
peeled,  18@20c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  *j» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Meat  smoked  in  n.  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE 

Made  from  hirkory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner. 
Hweeter.  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.    K.  KHAUStlt*  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


patents!  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


A  recent  traveler  among  the  In- 
dians of  Catuquinarn,  in  the  Amazon 
region,  between  the  rivers  Embyria 
and  Embyrasu,  says  they'  employ  a 
wireless  telephone.  It  is  made  by  dig- 
ging a  hole  in  the  ground  inside  the 
house  and  laying  the  bottom  with 
coarse  sand  well  piled.  On  this  is  laid 
a  wooden  drum,  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
wood,  half  filled  with  fine  sand  and  lay- 
ers of  broken  wood,  bone  and  powdered 
mica.  The  upper  part  of  the  cylinder, 
which  is  empty,  rises  above  the  floor 
of  the  hut,  and  is  closed  by  leather, 
then  wood  and  lastly  india  rubber. 
Outside  the  cylinder  is  packed  round 
with  fragments  of  wood,  leather  and 
rosins,  which  are  covered  with  hard 
rubber  at  the  level  of  the  soil.  To  use 
the  apparatus  the  drum  is  struck  by  a 
wooden  hammer,  and  the  vibration  is 
evidently  transmitted  through  the  soil. 
The  answer  is  heard  in  the  drum, which 
acts  as  a  resonance  chamber.  Mes- 
sages can  thus  be  sent  over  1500  yards 
from  house  to  house. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRDMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.      Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


1000 


614  BILL,  ST., 


Macleod 

Cultivators 

Sold  yearly  — 1,  2  and  4- 
horse.  Circulars  to  dealers 
and  others. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.Shreve,  739  Market  St 


Feeds-^teding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUND  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


tyiigifi  niulijsyhT. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  KISKN. 


This  Is  tho  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Soid  only  by  The  Dkwky  Piibi.isqino  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  HK3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Read  the  Agricultural  Journals. 


I  see  many  of  ray  farmer  friends  in 
this  community  who  do  not  read  agri- 
cultural publications,  while  they  de- 
voured omnivorously  all  political  or 
war  news,  while  this  country  was  in- 
volved in  the  recent  war.  They  do  not 
seem  to  think  of  any  good  that  can 
result  from  the  discussion  of  farm 
topics  through  the  press.  To  me  this 
is  an  evident  indication  that  they  are 
neglecting  their  true  interests,  to  a 
great  extent,  only  to  gratify  a  preju- 
diced feeling.  The  farmer  who  studies 
the  best  methods  of  farm  work,  the 
growing  of  farm  products,  stock  rais- 
ing and  the  markets,  will  certainly 
want  to  know  tbe  experiences  of  others 
along  these  lines,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter source  of  information  than  the  col- 
umns of  the  journals  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural and  kindred  pursuits. 

Some  are  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods,  and  seem  to  re- 
gard such  an  attempt  as  almost  a  sac- 
rilege, while  they  adhere  strictly  to 
the  old  fogy  methods  of  the  past.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  especially  true  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  remark  is  often 
heard  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us,  and 
so  there  are  yet  to  be  found  those  who 
thresh  their  grain  with  a  flail  and 
carry  it  to  tbe  mill  on  an  ox  with  the 
ancient  "pack  saddle"  upon  his  back. 

Farmers,  I  ask  you  to  study  more 
closely  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
farm  ;  become  interested  in  the  best 
methods  of  culture  and  stock  raising  ; 
take  two  or  three  good  agricultural 
papers,  and  see  what  others  of  your 
trade  are  doing.  They  will  tell  you  of 
their  experiences,  and  offer  sugges- 
tions that  will  be  helpful.  Your  living 
must  come  from  the  farm,  and  not 
from  politics  or  the  war.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  ignore  or  even  neglect  these 
questions,  but  always  hold  them  as  of 
secondary  importance  while  your  liveli- 
hood must  be  derived  from  the  farm. — 
Frank  Monroe  Beverly  in  Agricultural 
Epitomist. 

Carrots. 


The  carrot  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious roots  grown,  and,  if  more  used  on 
tables  as  a  supplement  to  the  potato, 
people  would  be  healthier  and  enjoy 
their  food  more,  states  the  American 
Cultivator.  The  potato,  though  good 
in  its  place,  is  not  good  as  an  exclusive 
diet.  For  the  table  the  short-horn  car- 
rot is  the  best,  though  for  all  purposes 
the  half-horn  carrot  will  yield  more, 
and  is  nearly  as  good.  Many  prefer  it 
to  the  old-fashioned,  long  orange,  which 
roots  so  deeply  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  harvest  it.  But  the  carrot  is  a  root 
especially  adapted  to  the  horse,  not  as 
a  substitute  for  grain,  but  to  supple- 
ment it.  There  is  a  small  proportion 
of  oil  in  carrots,  and  this  makes  them 
laxative,  and  will  give  the  horse  a 
glossy  coat.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
a  horse  through  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition, even  with  grain,  unless  he  has 
some  carrots  with  his  dry  feed.  The 
carrot  is  also  superior  for  milch  cows, 
as  it  gives  butter  a  better  color  than 
any  other  root,  except  perhaps  the 
parsnip. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

24  Post  Street,      -  Sau  Francisco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  in  every  detail,  as 
is  attested  by  the  Ki.OOO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladies  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  individual  in- 
struction. Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


shits  GENUINE  AMERICAN 


FREE 


They  are  fully  jeweled,  nickeled  movement. case 
beautifully  engraved,  hunting,  stem  wind  a  set, 
extr:i  Iwjivy  14k  g-M  i>l.it--<l.  last  a  lifetime  a  look- 
like  a  Uenultie  f  ill  Solid  l.oldVI  aleli.  Sent  l.yox- 
press  C  O.D.  |3.65and  express  charges.  If  not  as 
expected  return  at  our  expense.  No  risk  I/tS.eS 
i|f  eent  iritli  orderwe  then  ship  by  registered  mail 
d  give  handsome  chain  free. 


—The  Sacramento,  Cal.,  S.  P.  car  shops  will 
be  rebuilt  there. 

— A  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  firm  has  secured 
an  order  for  500,000  cedar  shingles  from  Hono- 
lulu, U.  S.  A. 

— In  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  oil  fields  something  over 
forty  new  wells  have  been  put  down.  While 
they  are  not  all  producing,  some,  among  the 
deeper  ones,  are  producing  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  pay  expenses.  The  production  in  Oc- 
tober was  about  2300  barrels  a  day.  if  to  the 
value  of  the  oil,  at  current  prices,  be  added 
the  amount  expended  for  wages,  hauling  and 
other  expenses,  the  oil  industry  of  the  Los 
Angeles  field  represents  at  the  present  time 
a  business  of  $110,000  a  month,  or  $1,250,000  a 
year. 

—The  Belgian  consul  at  Shanghai  points  out 
that  the  indispensable  intermediary  (or,  as  he 
is  called  in  England,  a  "  middleman ")  be- 
tween the  European  and  Chinese  traders,  is 
the  " compradore,''  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  comprador  —  i.  e.,  buyer. 
The  earliest  foreigners  who  came  to  settle  in 
China  for  purposes  of  trade  carried  on  busi- 
ness on  the  principle  of  exchange  only,  receiv- 
ing merchandise  in  return  for  that  which 
they  brought  with  them,  and  the  interior  of 
China  being  closed  to  foreigners,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  intermediaries  to 
procure  what  they  required.  Though  close 
competition  has  been  created  among  these 
newcomers  —  all  workers  —  a  keen,  constant 
struggle,  in  which  the  old  wealthy  firms  have 
succumbed.  The  role  of  "compradore"  has 
thus  been  modified ;  he  continues,  as  before, 
to  hold  all  the  business  in  his  hands,  both  in 
buying  and  selling  markets;  but  to  these  pro- 
fessions he  has  added  an  important  one — that 
of  money  lender.  It  may  be  asked  why  this 
costly  and  ruinous  middleman  is  not  sup- 
pressed, and  it  may  be  answered,  because  it 
is  impossible,  and  because  a  firm  that  had  no 
"compradore"  would  do  no  business.  These 
middlemen  have  been  incorporated  for  a  long 
time ;  their  corporation  is  the  richest  and 
most  important  in  China,  and  any  person 
wishing  to  do  business  with  a  foreign  firm 
must  deal  first  with  the  "  compradores."  If 
a  trader  tries  to  trade  direct,  he  is  annoyed 
in  so  many  ways  that  he  hastens  to  return  to 
what  are  called  "old  customs";  and  China, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  an  essentially 
conservative  country,  where  an  established 
custom  has  the  force  of  law. 
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CURE  ALL  YOUR  PAINS  WITH  v 


Pain-KillerJ 

A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  \* 
Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  ?*; 
CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS,  S 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 


X 


X 


25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


x:>kxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


No  Place  Like  Home 

for  domestic  animals.  Horses,  rattle,  sheep,  hoge, 
poultry — all  love  to  roam.  ".Moral  suasion"  won't 
stop  them.  There's  no  "persuader"  like  l'iitte 
Stjanflfard  F:n-m  Fence. 

I' AM:  WOY1.N  Wllik  I  KM  K  CO..  AMMAN.  MM  II. 


I/VVPROVE  D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  B.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL. 

TABER  ROTARY  

COI.UMMl  SSTE.AM 


I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

Pumps. 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  8-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  secoud-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
115  and  117  First  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
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|iage  illuhtratftd  jewelry  catsloKue.Itoyal  Bat* 
tfliln  Houae  tine  >        Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

l"v  Hirliiirdn  St  .  rfliricn  ll.l, 


Fell  from  a  Scaffold. 

From  the  Herald,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

John  Young,  of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  is  72  years 
old,  and  is  well  known  in  that  and  neighbor- 
ing towns.  While  putting  some  weather 
boards  on  a  barn,  standing  on  a  scaffold 
twenty-two  feet  from  the  ground,  he  felt 
dizzy,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  side  of  his  face,  arm  and  one  entire  side 
of  his  body,  on  which  he  struck,  were  badly 
bruised.  Picked  up  and  carried  to  the  house, 
he  was  under  a  doctor's  care  for  several 
weeks.  The  doctor  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  patient  had  received  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  and 
was  beyond 
medical  aid.  He 
could  not  use 
one  arm,  or  turn 
over  in  bed. 

One  day,  while 
lying  on  the  bed, 
he  read  of  a  case 
something  like 
his  having  been 
cured  with  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale 
People.  He 
coaxed  his 
grand  -  daughter 
Paralyzed  by  the  Fall.        t0  get  him  a  D0J. 

of  the  pills.  After  that  box  had  been  used  he 
secured  another.  In  three  weeks  he  began  to 
feel  a  little  life  in  his  arm;  at  the  end  of  four 
he  could  move  his  fingers;  at  the  end  of  two 
months  he  could  walk,  and  in  three  months 
he  could  shave  himself  with  the  injured  hand. 

As  he  told  his  story  in  the  Herald  office,  he 
looked  the  perfect  picture  of  health.  He  car- 
ries a  box  of  the  pills  in  his  pocket,  and  when- 
ever he  does  not  feel  just  right,  he  takes 
them.  They  cured  him  after  doctors  had 
given  him  up,  and  his  death  was  daily  ex- 
pected. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves  are  contained,  in  a  condensed 
form  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for 
such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial 
paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neural- 
gia, rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the  after 
effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  all  forms  of 
weakness  either  in  male  or  female. 


List  of  U.S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


NO.  304  SIDE  HILL  PLOW. 

J, 


An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
on  the  works.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  IK  URl'MII  ST.,  San  Franolsco.  Cal. 

Lt     TVT   LI      The  Magnificent 
axton  s  INoble.  N— Strawberry. 

Growers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  all  Pronounce 
"Noble"  the  Best  In  Cnitivation  and 
in  the  Market. 

lis  large  size  (running  30  berries  to  the  pound 
on  the  average),  dark  blood-red  color,  and  perfect 
round  shape,  make  it  the  most  attractive  berry  to 
the  eye.  In  taste  and  aroma  it  equals  the  white 
pineapple  strawberry. 

Laxton'a  "  Noble"  is  the  earliest  of  all;  berries 
are  very  Arm.  and  3  pounds  of  berries  per  plant  in 
one  season  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  All  the 
newspapers  of  southern  California  took  special 
notice  of  this  tine  berry  when  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Young,  vigorous  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1000. 
PAUL  POETZSCH, 

Box  1629,  Anaheim,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 

S=       CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I  ^3 

gciRBOUNEUM  AVENARIOS 1 

•fc—     tin-  lu...t  rtncirut  W.««l-ri*a*rvillf  I'aiut.  »)►..  .  — 9 


^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Lice^s 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry 


fcTPacffic  Coast  Agents.      29  Market  St.,  San  Franr.isco.Cal.^ 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assavtne.  ifiO.  Established  iww  Send  for  Circular. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTOOMKKV  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  ft  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


POK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  15,  1898. 
614,364  —Vehicle  Canopy— A.  IS,  Burnham,  Wil- 
domar,  Cal. 

614,200.— Fuel  Compressor— E.  S.  Cobb,  S.  F. 
614,368.— Ventilator— G.  F.  Cramer,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

614,422.— Eyeglass  Frame— C.  C.  Davis.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

614.296  —  Oil  Burner-E.  W.  Dunn,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
614,375.— Rocking  Horse— R.  Eberbard.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

611,167 —Fruit  Picking  Shears— J.  Gardella, 
Oroville,  Cal. 

614,103— Coin  Controlled  Apparatus— Ham- 
mond &  Weegmann,  S.  F. 

614,252. — Shekt  Metal  Cutter— L.  Mayhew,  New 
Whatcom,  Wash. 

614.211.  -Slidable  Hinged  Window— Wm.  Mc- 
Call,  S.  F. 

614.212.  — Slidable  Hinged  Window— Wm.  Mc- 
Call,  S.  F. 

614,178.— Raisin  Seeder— W.  M.  McConnaughay, 
Fresno.  Cal. 

614,341.— Dark  Lantern— R.  M.  G.  Phillips,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

614,144  — Roof  Framing  Tool— G.  C.  Thompson, 
Salinas.  Cal. 

614,193  — Thill  Coupling— M.  C.  White,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

614,191.— Oil  Burner — D  G.  Wilgus,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

614,156.— Wrench— J.  F.Woodford,  Browns  Valley, 
Cal. 

29.666  —Design,  Guitar  Body— J.  Hagberg,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

29,683  — Design,  Railway  Tie — A.  J.  West,  Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Slidable  Hinged  Window.— Wm.  McCall, 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal.  Assigned  to  the  McCall 
Sliding  Hinge  Window  Co.  of  same  place.  No. 
614,211-212.  Dated  Nov.  15,  1898.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  windows 
and  is  especially  applicable  to  the  hinging  of 
the  sashes  to  slidable  strips  upon  which  they 
are  carried,  the  strips  being  vertically  mov- 
able in  grooves  or  channels  between  the  stops 
and  parting  strips.  The  cords  or  counter- 
balance weights  are  connected  with  these 
strips,  and  means  are  provided  for  locking  the 
strips  to  the  sashes  or  disengaging  them 
therefrom  and  locking  them  to  the  casing  so 
that  when  the  sash  is  disengaged  from  its 
moving  side  so  as  to  turn  about  the  hinges 
upon  the  opposite  side,  the  strips  will  be  pre- 
vented from  being  carried  up  by  tbe  counter- 
weight and  will  remain  in  position  until  tbe 
sash  has  again  closed  and  interlocked  with 
the  strip  when  the  weight  of  the  sash  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  strips  and 
the  counterweight. 

Oil  Burner.— E.  W.  Dunn,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
No.  614,296.  Dated  Nov.  15,  1898.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  burning  oil  and  is  especially  designed  for 
the  burning  of  petroleum  or  equivalent  oils  in 
connection  with  stoves  and  heating  apparatus 
of  that  class.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
perforated  burner  plate  having  an  undulat- 
ing surface  and  surrounding  rim,  the  perfora- 
tions being  made  so  as  to  discharge  through 
the  highest  points  of  the  surface  which  are 
conical  in  shape,  and  through  these  openings 
air  and  steam  and  oil  are  delivered.  Below 
the  burner  plate  is  a  chamber  with  a  perfo- 
rated distributing  pipe.  A  combustion  chamber 
is  situated  above  the  burner  plate,  with 
means  through  which  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  allowed  to  escape.  By  reason  of 
tbe  conical  elevation  on  the  burner  plate  the 
oil  flows  downward  from  over  the  cones  by 
gravitation  and  is  distributed  over  the  plate, 
and  the  mixture  of  air,  steam  and  oil  is  thus 
made  which  produces  a  very  satisfactory  com- 
bustion. Various  valves  and  dampers  control 
the  flame  and  heat  at  will. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  I I  si  Reversible  in--.  Harrow 
ou  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

F*«inting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT. 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    /Vloff  Itt   «fc    T  o  vn/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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A  Revolving  Gate. 

Of  inventing  gates  there  is  no  end, 
and  some  very  ingenious  arrangements 
are  presented.  We  do  not,  however, 
recall  a  more  striking  style  of  gate 
than  the  one  shown  on  this  page  in  an 
engraving  which  we  borrow  from  the 
Rural  New  Yorker.  The  gate  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  S.  George  Stevens  of 


put  these  fittings  on  so  that  it  will  re- 
volve. This  gate  will  always  close 
itself  unless  it  has  been  opened  more 
than  a  half  revolution.  By  grading 
the  ground  or  weighting  the  hoop,  you 
can  fix  it  so  that  it  will  always  close 
shut  from  any  position.  It  forms  a 
perfect  barrier  to  all  domestic  animals 
without  being  locked.  Horses  or  cattle 
cannot  pass  it  for  the  simple  reason 


gate  rolled  back  into  place,  all  ready 
for  the  next  round. 

To  prevent  smaller  animals  pushing 
against  the  under  side,  two  short 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground,  one 
for  each  gate  post,  behind  which  the 
gate  will  revolve  and  remain  and  close, 
or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  locked  by  any 
common  catch  or  lock. 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  this  gate  can 


A    NEW   THING   IN    GATES :   THE   STEVENS  REVOLVER. 


Lincoln,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  describ- 
ing the  operation  of  his  invention  Mr. 
Stevens  says  : 

As  you  can  see  from  the  picture,  the 
gate  is  supposed  to  roll  over  and  over 
and  not  to  swing  or  slide.  Wheels  and 
rollers  have  been  used  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  to  reduce  friction 
upon  gates,  but  the  idea  of  a  gate 
going  over  and  over  when  opened  and 
closed  is  entirely  novel.  You  can  take 
almost  a,ny  gate  in  common  use  and 


that  when  they  crowd  or  push  over  on 
the  top  the  bottom  comes  up  and 
strikes  them  on  the  front  legs,  which, 
of  course,  permanently  locks  the  gate. 
In  this  position  the  animal  cannot  ad- 
vance a  step  in  order  to  push  the  gate 
open  farther.  I  have  seen  a  horse  try 
for  ten  minutes  to  get  through  one  of 
these  gates,  and  finally  wheel  around 
and  kick  at  it  with  full  force  with  both 
feet.  Then  he  walked  off  behind  the 
barn,   evidently  disgusted,  while  the 


be  made  any  desired  length.  It  is  the 
only  gate  that  can  be  stretched  out 
without  affecting  its  durability.  All 
swinging  gates  eventually  get  on  to 
the  ground,  while  this  gate  is  on  the 
ground  all  the  time.  There  is  no  side 
draft  whatever  on  the  gate  post,  and 
the  gate  cannot  sag,  twist  or  get  out 
of  shape.  Certainly  the  two  women  in 
the  center  picture  are  giving  this  gate 
a  good  test  for  durability  and  sagging. 
Mr.  Stevens  says  that  the  idea  of 


this  gate  came  to  him  while  making  a 
trip  to  California  last  summer.  Pass- 
ing through  the  country,  he  observed 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  different 
kinds  of  fence  — ■  rail,  wire,  board, 
stump,  stone,  etc.  This  brought  to 
mind  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  money  and  brains  spent  in 
trying  to  produce  a  portable  fence. 
This  suggested  a  portable  gate,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  idea  of  using  a 
hoop  for  a  fence  post.  He  came  back 
to  his  New  York  farm  full  of  the  idea, 
and  worked  it  out  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

Food  Value  of  Sugar. 


As  nutriment,  sugar  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  foods  known,  states  a 
writer  in  All gemeine  Zeitung.  There  is 
scarcely  any  other  equally  important 
feeder  of  muscle.  The  laborer  can  do 
nothing  better  than  keep  a  few  lumps 
of  sugar  in  his  pocket.  The  negroes  in 
sugar  plantations  renew  and  quicken 
their  weary  bodies  by  sucking  the  sugar 
cane.  Sugar  is  a  fine  restorative  for 
soldiers.  A  Dutch  army  surgeon  as- 
serts that  during  an  expedition  to 
Sumatra  he  found  the  best  means  to 
maintain  the  soldiers  in  vigor  and  fresh- 
ness, not  only  during  the  march,  but 
during  the  fight,  was  a  generous  allow- 
ance of  sugar.  Each  man  was  served 
with  a  handful  at  a  time.  The  Swiss 
chamois  hunters  bear  similiar  evidence 
to  its  marvelous  powers  of  sustenance 
and  of  recuperation  after  exhausting 
fatigue. 

The  writer  gives  an  account  of  suc- 
cessful experiments  made  with  sugar 
as  food  for  athletes  by  several  of  the 
Dutch  rowing  clubs,  by  pedestrians,  by 
cyclists,  and  others  whose  bodily  pow- 
ers need  "a  rapid,  portable  and  inno- 
cent stimulant."  Sugar  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  in  Holland  in  the 
course  of  "  training"  for  contests,  and 
it  is  as  good  for  beasts  as  it  is  for  men. 
The  poor  hardly  realize  as  yet,  or  only 
realize  unconsciously,  what  a  treasure 
they  possess  in  cheap  sugar.  Its  value 
in  fevers  has  been  emphasized  by  Hupe- 
land  and  others.  That  which  is  sup- 
posed to  injure  the  teeth  in  the  con- 
sumption of  "goodies"  is  not  the  sugar, 
but  the  so-called  "fruit  acids"  which 
are  introduced  to  flavor  the  sugar. 
Negroes,  who  devour  sugar  in  such 
huge  quantity,  have  the  best  teeth  in 
the  world. 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  pet  a  Nickel-Plntcd  Watch( 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  Billing  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  moncv  required. 


Bluine  Co.,  Bi  \  ::<>  ,  Concord  function,  Maes. 


Lump  Jaw  in  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming* 
Bros..  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds..  Chicago. 


The  Cheapest  Babcock  Tester 


Do  you  want  a  really  cheap  liabcock  Testeri 
Do  you  want  one  that  will  last  you  as  long 
as  several  of  the  ordinary  kind?    Do  you 

want  one  that  runs  smoothly  and  accurately? 

THE  STANDARD 
BABCOCK  TESTER 

FILLS  THE  BILL  

Don't  be  urged  into  using  anything  else.  Don't  believe 
statements  that  anything  else  is  just  as  good.  The 
Standard  tops  them  all.  Farrington  and  AVoll's  book 
on  Milk  Testing  goes  with  each  machine. 


for  Catalogue 
No.  S4 


Elgin  Mfl^Jo^EJlln^s^J 


WRITE 

CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 
628  Sixth  Street  8"n  Prmcljco. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWEY ,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events-of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  j  ( 
with  latest  colored  maps  of  tte  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.  | 

j*  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE.  j» 

To  all  jew  subscribers  and  to  all  o'd  subscribers  who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  'OS,  and  Jan.  1st,  '99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


According  to  the  report  in  the  Mer- 
cury, the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange  was  well  attended.  There  was 
a  short  discussion  of  bills  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  regulate  primary  elections. 
It  was  announced  that  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  Grange  will  be  held  at  the 
meeting  next  Saturday.  On  the  fol- 
lowing week  W.  C.  Kingsbury  will  lec- 
ture upon  "  The  Power  of  Integrity." 

Oregon  Prunes  Impugned. — The  matter 
of  the  flooding  of  the  market  with 
Oregon  prunes  at  low  prices  under  the 
false  pretenses  that  they  were  Cali- 
fornia prunes  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  was  again  referred  to,  a  number 
of  new  facts  having  been  learned  in  re- 
gard to  this  practice,  which  is  not  only 
an  imposition  upon  the  public,  but  also 
is  an  injury  to  Santa  Clara  county 
growers. 

It  was  stated  that  the  shipments  of 
prunes  by  rail  from  Oregon  have  been 
heavy  this  season,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  cars  for 
shipments  from  that  section  of  the  bay 
that  is  much  needed  in  some  parts  of 
this  State,  and  orders  for  which  that 
were  sent  to  Oregon  were  long  delayed 
in  being  filled. 

A  formal  discussion  of  the  matter 
among  members  after  the  Grange  had 
adjourned  brought  out  the  fact  gained 
from  the  statements  of  commission 
merchants  in  San  Francisco  that  not 
less  than  800  carloads  of  Oregon  prunes 
have  been  shipped  East  this  season. 
One  buyer  who  was  in  Santa  Clara 
valley  in  the  early  portion  of  the  season 
stated  that  he  alone  bought  over  200 
carloads  in  Oregon  and  shipoed  them 
East. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  Oregon 
prunes,  it  was  stated  that  there  is  no 
question  that  they  are  much  inferior  to 
the  fruit  raised  and  cured  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  Much  of  the  northern 
fruit  presents  a  good  appearance  on 
account  of  being  not  of  the  French,  but 
of  the  large  Italian  variety  that  is  sour 
to  the  taste,  the  skin  being  of  a  sharp 
acid  flavor.  The  color  also  is  not 
bright,  but  a  dull,  bluish  tint. 

All  prunes  undoubtedly  look  alike  to 
many  inexperienced  buyers  in  the  East, 
especially  in  the  retail  trade;  but  the 
taste  will  not  be  the  same,  hence 
American  fruit  will  be  given  a  bad 
reputation  and  growers  will  be  injured 
in  the  hard  fight  that  they  are  having 
in  the  competition  with  the  sweet,  well- 
cured  prunes  that  are  imported  from 
France. 

Another  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  Oregon  fruit  is  that  on  account  of 
the  climate  it  cannot  be  cured  in  the 
sun  as  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  but 
the  evaporators  are  used,  the  process 
being  cheap  on  account  of  wood  for 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  rase 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  thould  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame- 
ness when  applied  by  retraining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 

Waits  Hive::,  Vt. 

I>R.  S.  A.  TlTTLIi. 

Pear  Sir  ; — I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  th.-u  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en- 
tirely cured  the  lameness.  1  also  used  it  for  rheuma- 
tism in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  cf  a 
liniment,  O  B.  GOVE. 

Tuttle's  ramil7  Elixir  cures  Rhcrcmatttsm, 
Sprains,  liruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  cither  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fiitv  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.    Particulars  free. 

DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  BogftOB|  Mass. 


fuel  being  so  abundant.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  Oregon  growers  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  processes  of  curing 
fruit.  This  is  proved  by  the  wonder 
and  awe  with  which  orchardists  at  a 
recent  fair  in  Portland  looked  upon 
some  improved  machinery  for  prune 
curing  that  was  placed  on  exhibition 
by  a  San  Jose  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer. The  webfoot  fruit  raisers  sup- 
posed that  a  prune  dipping  machine 
was  intended  for  a  sheep  dipper,  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  them,  who  was  also 
engaged  in  the  wool  business,  proposed 
to  buy  one  of  the  machines,  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Little  doubt  is  felt  here  that  the 
present  low  prices  are  due  to  the  flood- 
ing of  the  market  with  the  Oregon 
fruit.  The  four  sizes  could  be  bought 
in  that  State  for  from  2  to  41  cents  per 
pound  at  the  time,  when  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  was  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  price  up  to  the 
fair  living  rate  of  3i£  and  4  cents. 

Farmers'  Institutes. — Resolutions  were 
presented  by  the  committee  declaring 
that  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  in 
San  Jose  on  November  22  and  23,  1898, 
was  the  most  instructive  and  successful 
ever  held  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
that  the  practical  value  of  these  Insti- 
tutes is  becoming  more  evident  and 
that  interest  in  them  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing with  the  farmers  and  horti- 
culturists in  this  section  of  the  State. 


Black  Diamonds. 

Black  diamonds  are  found  principally 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil. 
They  are  found  also  in  South  Africa,  in 
the  Kimberley  district.  In  Brazil,  the 
whole  of  the  district  from  the  Rio 
Abaete  above  stream,  to  Pirapora  be- 
low, is  being  successfully  mined  for  the 
mineral  known  as  carbonado,  "  bort," 
or  the  black  diamond.  The  rivers 
Abaete,  Borrachudo,  Indaia,  Somno, 
and  many  smaller  streams,  have  pro- 
duced the  ore;  they  intersect  the  dia- 
mond region  that  extends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bagagem,  in  Minas  Geraes, 
Villa  Franca,  in  Sao  Paulo,  to  the  Rio 
Tibagy,  in  Parana.  The  diamond  work- 
ing is  pursued  in  the  rudest  and  sim- 
plest form.  Laborers  from  among  the 
natives  are  employed  to  dive  in  the 
waters  of  the  rivers,  and  fill  with 
small  scoops  from  the  gravel  of  the 
beds  the  pails  and  buckets  that  are 
lowered  down  from  canoes  by  ropes; 
the  prizes  are  sometimes  few  and  rare, 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  an  un- 
couth system.  Yet  it  must  pay, 
otherwise  the  work  would  not  be  con- 
tinued in  a  country  where  cent  per 
cent  per  annum  is  not  considered  more 
than  a  fair  profit.  The  "  diamond  for- 
mation "  is  the  name  given  in  Brazil  to 
the  various  minerals  that  are  found  ac- 
companing  the  genuine  diamond  where 
it  exists  in  the  beds  or  shores  of  rivers. 
The  curious  substance  called  "bort" 
by  the  English  of  this  region,  "  boort  " 
and  "  diamant  concretionne  "  by  the 
French,  that  is  to  say,  having  no  cleav- 
age, and  by  the  Brazilians  "carbon- 
ado "  or  black  diamond,  was  formerly 
valueless.  In  1849,  it  became  worth 
from  one  to  two  francs  per  carat,  and 
now  a  good  specimen  is  worth  as  much 
as  some  species  of  the  real  gem. 

The  "carbondo"  is  supposed  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  carbon 
and  the  diamond;  the  hardness  is  that 
of  the  true  gem,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity ranges  from  3.012  to  3.600.  It  is  a 
granular  amorphous  mass  appearing 
under  the  microscope  distinctly  crystal- 
line, in  fact,  an  aggregate  of  granules 
or  lamellae  of  diamond  analogous  to  a 
grit  of  quartzose  sand.  In  some  speci- 
mens are  cellular  cavities  like  pumice, 
empty  or  full  of  sand,  and  geodes  lined 
with  small  regular  crystals  of  color- 
less diamond.  It  is  black  and  luster- 
less,  and  when  black  it  leaves  a  residue 
of  clay  and  other  substances.  This 
carbonado  accompanies  the  true  dia- 
mond in  sand  and  in  cascalho;  it  ap- 
pears in  angular  and  rounded  and  ir- 
regular lumps,  being  often  as  large  as 
a  walnut.  It  is  well  known  by  its 
great  weight,  by  its  diamond-like  cold- 
ness in  the  hand,  and  by  its  sharp 
peculiar  sound  when  bits  of  it  are 
scratched  or  rubbed  together.  The 
miners  sometimes  steep  it  in  vinegar, 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal.  Sts.,  1  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |         NEW  YORK. 
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It  Cuts  All  Arouno  the  Morn 


Dehorning 
w  s Clippe 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 
K  Hammond,  111.,  U-S.  A 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.   No  tits  or  v 
after  1st  day's  viae  of  Dr.  Klines'  ( 


nervousness 
Great  Nerve 

Restorer.  Send  for  FREE  *a  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dk.  R.H.  Ki.inb.  Ltd..  931  Areh  St..  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


to  augment  the  weight,  and  it  so  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  common  magnetic  or 
pyritic  iron  ore  that  without  care  the 
best  judges  are  deceived.  The  "  bort  " 
or  "  carbonado,"  however,  has  no  at- 
tractive power.  It  is  tried  by  strik- 
ing it  between  two  copper  coins,  and 
if  it  breaks  or  does  not  dint  the  metal, 
it  is  held  valueless.  The  principal  use 
to  which  the  black  diamond  is  put  is 
for  diamond  cutting. 

It  is  stated  that  the  diamantine 
formations  in  these  regions  in  Brazil 
have  as  yet  been  but  merely  scratched, 
and  the  works  of  the  laborers  have 
been  compared  with  those  of  beavers. 
The  rivers  have  not  been  turned  from 
their  course,  and  the  deep  pools  above 
and  below  the  rapids,  where  the  great 
deposits  must  collect,  have  not  yet 
been  explored,  even  with  the  diving 
helmet.  It  is  said  that  the  next  gener- 
ation will  work  with  thousands  of 
arms,  directed  by  men  whose  experi- 
ence in  mechanics  and  hydraulics  will 
enable  them  to  econmize  labor.  Car- 
bonado is  found  also  in  the  bank  forma- 
tions of  the  rivers.  Privileges  or 
grants  of  portions  of  streams  may  be 
obtained  from  owners,  or  from  the 
Government,  for  diamond  washing,  for 
reasonable  sums  of  gold.  There  are 
rigid  laws  in  Brazil  against  washing 
the  streams  without  these  grants, 
though,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions, 
much  valuable  mineral  is  taken  out  of 
streams  and  sand  hills  in  unfrequented 
regions  without  the  preliminary  obtain- 
ing of  a  grant. 


ECONOMY    IN    THE  KITCHEN. 
Some  of  the  Best  Dlthrs  Made  Easily  Out  of 
Food  That  is  "  Left  Over." 

All  good  housekeepers  nowadays  appreciate 
how  necessary  it  is  to  furnish  the  family  table 
with  variety  as  well  as  sufficient  food.  When  the 
appetites  of  the  family  rebel  against  the  monot- 
ony of  tbe  bill  of  fare  it  is  because  nature  feels  the 
need  of  variety  in  the  diet  to  keep  the  body  in 
health.  The  craving  for  "a  change"  is  natural 
and  is  a  sign  that  health  is  going  to  suffer  if  the 
stomach  does  not  get  what  it  asks  for.  Some  of 
the  best  and  most  tempting  dishes  that  vary  tbe 
bill  of  fare  without  extra  expense  are  considered 
too  troublesome  by  some  housekeepers  who  do  not 
take  the  pains  to  find  out  the  right  way  to  make 
them.  In  this  class  of  dishes  are  croquettes,  meat 
cakes,  Hamburg  steak,  hash,  meat  omelets, 
salads,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  material  needs  to 
be  chopped  more  or  less  finely.  These  dishes  are 
especially  suited  to  the  average  household  be- 
cause they  are,  above  all,  econnomical,  utilizing 
odd  bits  which  otherwise  would  frequently  be 
wasted. 

This  chopping,  which  most  housekeepers  look 
on  as  a  piece  of  drudgery,  is  made  easy  and  the 
matter  of  a  few  moments  for  a  woman  who  owns 
an  Enterprise  Meat  and  Food  Chopper.  There  is 
sure  to  be  more  satisfaction  both  in  the  dining 
room  and  the  kitchen  when  the  cook  uses  this  im- 
plement. It  is  made  by  tne  Enterprise  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  has 
Issued  an  attractive  book  called  '  The  Enterpris- 
ing Housekeeper,"  by  Helen  Louise  Johnson, 
which  is  sent  on  receipt  of  four  cents  to  pay  post- 
age. It  contains  scores  of  helpful  suggestions  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  supper. 


Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  the  eminent  special- 
ist in  nervous  diseases,  has  written  for  the  next 
volume  of  The  Youth  *  Companion  an  article  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  on  the  wonderful  things  done  by 
sleep  walkers,  and  shows  that  everybody,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  is  a  sleep  walker. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


IIOLSTEINS -  Wlnnersof  every  7days'  buttercon- 
test  at  State  Fairings  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
;>-yr.  Sc  2-yr.-olds;  'it  Jtmeyn  <V  Durham*  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holstelns  have  tieuten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale;  overstocked  with  bull  calvea. 
Berkshires.   F.  H.  Burke.  B2ti  Market  St..  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  s ax E  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  *  DCRHAMS.  Best 

Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry,  Willam  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  187K. 


W.  A.  SH1PPEE,  Avon.  Cal..  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks.  Mules  and 
Durham  Buils  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POILTRT  FA  KM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EMU  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perklna.Sac.Co.,Cal.  Breeder'of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkthlre  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOOS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshires  and  P.  C.  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


C-  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  9hecp.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  A  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Doge. 


THE   SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
HERD  OF 

Ohio  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIW  &  STUCKER,  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  1st  and 
2nd  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score :  Young  Buckeye,  97*4 ; 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchey,  Duchess 
and  Black  Maud,  94  each. 


♦    F  A  N  C  "V      F»OULTR  "V .  ♦ 

We  Keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  i$ 
the  Cheapest.  Pacific  Incubator 
Co..  1317  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  PasteurIacclne 

-  -  -  7^ PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Decembei  3,  1898. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 

Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  <£* 


We  desire  to  promote  town  and  coun- 
try home-growing  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  believe  it  will  increase  home 
comforts  and  minister  to  health  by  im- 
proving the  dietary.  We  are  sure  that  it 
will  advance  prosperity  in  many  homes 
by  saving  money  and  making  money. 

We  think  that  but  few  of  the  older 
people  not  already  accustomed  to  it  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  grow  vegetables 
for  their  home  tables.  They  are  busily 
employed  with  other  matters  and  do 
not  think  they  have  time  for  it,  or  they 
are  otherwise  indisposed  to  undertake 
it.  The  young  people,  both  boys  and 
girls,  can  do  better  than  the  old  folks, 
because  they  have  more  time,  more  dis- 
position to  learn  new  things,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
some  money  for  themselves  by  an  en- 
terprise of  their  own.  The  Rural  Press 
desires  to  help  them  to  undertake  some- 
thing which  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  in 
practical  horticulture  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  them  well  for  the  thought  and 
work  which  it  will  require.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  : 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 
For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden.  .$25 

Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

!•— The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 
square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

a.— A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.— A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 
each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden :  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rdral  Pbess  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4 — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 
must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

6.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  — The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 

We  look  upon  the  prize  award  merely 
as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people  to 
undertake  something  in  their  own  in- 
terest. The  real  value  will  be  in  the 
training  which  they  will  get  in  garden- 
ing, in  keeping  accounts  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  employ  leisure  hours.  Be- 
sides this  and  the  chance  of  winning  an 
honorable  award,  they  can  count  upon 
an  income  from  their  year's  work  which 
may  surprise  them.  Many  parents  will 
be  willing  to  allow  the  young  people 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  usu- 
ally pay  to  peddlers  for  vegetables.  In 
some  localities  profitable  sales  can  be 
made  to  neighbors  and  valuable  prizes 
may  be  captured  with  the  produce  at 
State  and  local  fairs.  We  wish  com- 
petitors to  proceed  in  this  affair  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  a  purpose  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  as 
compensation  for  the  work  which  they 
will  have  to  do. 

Our  book,  "  California  Vegetables," 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  information 
necessary  for  this  effort,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  young  people  by  letter  when- 
ever they  need  special  advice  about 
their  work  and  to  help  them  to  meet 
any  pests  or  difficulties  they  may  en- 
counter. 

Herewith  appears  the  form  of  mak- 
ing entry  for  this  competition.  We 
are  desirous  of  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors  in  villages,  subur- 
ban towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
to  undertake  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press,  in  connection  with 
the  contending  gardens,  a  school  of 


Name  of  Contestant. 


Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  Connty. 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


0-C<>-C-O0<><>0<><>00-0-0-CK>0-0-0^ 

ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL   PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.] 

«*  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  EntryNo  


State  of. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Prost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  ?. 


0-0<>-0<><KKXH><>00-CK>^^ 


practical  vegetable  growing  which  will 
demonstrate  what  earnest  young  people 
can  do  in  California  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of 
horticulture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  young  readers  immediately 
upon  this  proposition. 


How  to  Make  Vinegar. 


Prof.  W.  B.  Atkinson  of  the  Virginia 
station  recommends  the  method  of 
placing  a  barrel  of  cider  in  a  room 
which  can  be  kept  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  from  75°  to  100*.  The  barrel 
should  not  be  more  than  half  full  and 
the  bung  hole  must  be  left  open.  Cul- 
tures are  made  of  half  vinegar  and 
half  hard  cider,  and  each  barrel  is 
treated  with  a  quart  of  this  culture 
and  a  quart  of  vinegar  "  mother."  He 
says  :  By  this  process  in  a  warm  room 
good  vinegar  is  produced  in  six  weeks. 
The  time  required  for  the  culture  to 
develop  after  the  old  vinegar  and  hard 
cider  are  mixed  we  are  not  told. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  this 
method  exactly,  it  is  evident  that  the 
introduction  of  a  portion  of  vinegar 
mother  and  a  little  good  old  vinegar  as 
a  starter  will  greatly  help  in  making 
good  vinegar.  The  importance  of  using 
starters  from  a  good  quality  of  vinegar 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  Unless  the 
cider  is  kept  in  a  warm  room  it  will 
take  from  six  months  to  a  year  for  the 
vinegar  to  develop  its  strength. 


Cows  With  Spectacles. 


Cows  with  spectacles  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Russian  steppes.  The  steppes 
are  covered  with  snow  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  cows  subsist 
on  the  tufts  of  grass  which  crop  above 
the  snow,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  snow  are  so  dazzling  as  to  cause 
blindness.  To  obviate  this  calamity,  it 
occurred  to  a  kind-hearted  man  to  pro- 
tect the  cows'  eyes  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  human  beings,  and  he  manu- 
factured smoke  -  colored  spectacles 
which  could  be  worn  by  the  cattle. 
These  spectacles  were  a  great  success, 
and  are  now  worn  by  upwards  of 
40,000  head  of  cattle,  who  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  snow  blindness  which 
once  caused  such  untold  suffering 
amongst  them. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75o  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 
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Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  in  the  University  of  California:  Author  of  "California  Fruits 
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Peas. 
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COMMENDATION  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  will  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vegetable  growing  in 
California,  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  to  the  large  number  who  cultivate  these  products  for  their 
own  consumption. — San  Francisco  Vail. 

We  take  no  risk  in  advising  every  Californian  who  has  a  garden  spot  to  procure  a  copy. — Sa?i 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  every  one  in  this  State  who  cultivates  ever  so  small  a  lot 
of  ground.  The  author  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  has  just  completed.— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

This  treatise  will  be  conceded  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  California  vegetables.  It 
ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. —  Woodland  Democrat. 

It  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  in  this  State.   There  is  a  fund  of 
information  in  it  which  is  invaluable  and  indispensable  for  the  man  who  would  make  a  success 
vegetable  growing.— Alameda  Encinal. 

It  treats  of  the  proper  culture  of  all  leading  vegetables  in  California.  It  is  full  of  information 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  technical,  but  simple,  direct  and  so  clear  that  whoever  uses  it  as  a  guide- 
book cannot  go  astray  in  vegetable  culture.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  and  handsomely.— Sacra- 
mento Record- Union. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  a  work  on  vegetable  growing  in  California,  and  in 
this  book  the  demand  has  been  adequately  met. — California  Fruit  Grower. 

It  is  certain  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  practical  farmer. — Oakland  Enquirer. 

It  Is  really  almost  invaluable,  we  should  judge,  to  those  who  desire  to  be  informed  upon  every 
essential  point  connected  with  vegetable  growing  in  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  this  State. — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

LARGE  OCTAVO;  336  PAGES;  12  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 


Price  Postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OP  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work  J  ] 

Mid  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

for  continuous  hard  work  :ind  complete  separation.  ' 
Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VtJ 
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DISSTON'S 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  TOO  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Dlgdton'a  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NITRATE    IS   OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


FOR    SALE  BY 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPIINIOIN: 

Dr.  Ki-rnard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


[ 


LLWOOD  woven  FIELD  FENGEi 

POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  FENCE,  LAWN  FENCE  ANB  CRIB  FENCE. 


Absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense.      to  inch 
A  practical  fence  that  will  «imch. 
positi  vely  turn  cattle,  U,MH 
horses,  hogs  and 
pigs.     A  fence 
that  is  strong, 
practically  ever- 
lasting, proven 
thoroughly  effi- 
cient under 
every  possible 
condition. 


68  INCH' 


ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Style!. 

EVERY  ROD  OF  ELLWOOD  FENCE  IS  GUARANTEED. 


If  you  want  your  fencing  problems  satisfactorily  solved,  call  and  see  the 
ELLWOOD  FENCE  and  let  us  show  you  for  how  little  money  you 
can  get  absolute  satisfaction. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

GEO.  H.  ISMON.  Agent,  225=227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
 •  

Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded — 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

D  JC*  R  ready  roofing 

K    CC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

 WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS  

PARAFF1NE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

O-  IX-  E5VAKrs"db  CO. 
Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e>-er  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pnmpg,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 

$50.°0  RANGE  FH3R  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States,  , 

 —   we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  ta.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  3I)x31  inches.  Oven 
IS  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2IH  inches  deep,  and  15-galloa  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WIL.LARD,  Manufacturer,  1 13  &  lis  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Gasoline   and    Gas  Engines, 

ALL  SIZES. 

First  Premium  Over  All  Competitors  at  California  State  Fair  1898. 

Power  Where  Power  is  Needed. 

SIMPLICITY,  ECONO/Vt  Y.  RELIABILITY, 

MECHANICAL    EXCELLENCE  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  and  Particulars.      THEY  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Uranch  Houses:   Sacramento,  Los  ADgeles,  New  York.  Factory,  Benicia,  Cal. 


ENTERPRISE 

Twenty=eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10, 

No.  20,       "  " 
No.  12,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  22,  " 
No.  32. 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics,  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
^<j>  Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

^itwwFO 

,nlt  For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
Farm  and  Fireside  says:  Ameriran  Atirirnlturist  says: 

"  It  is  the  onlv  Meal  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that  "W«  have  ttiven  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
we  would  uive  house  room.  It  has  proved  Buch  ouch  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers  excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
to  enjoy  Its  benelita  with  us."  hemisphere." 

Our  trade-mark  "Enterprise"  Is  on  every  machine.   Bend  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprinins 
Housekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

THIRD  &  DAUPHIH  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu 
facturers  of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  barrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forgings,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.   Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 

FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PRE/IONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


H  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  24 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1898. 


TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


Other  Alkali  Plants. 


In  the  Rural  of  October  15th  we  pictured  three 
plants  which  are  commonly  found  on  alkali  soils  in 
California  and  gave  some  observations  on  their  oc- 
currence, made  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  who  has  been 
studying  the  subject  for  some  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University.  It 
was  shown  that  some  of  these  plants  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  alkaline  situation  that  their  presence 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  found.  Upon  this  interesting  fact 
Prof.  Hilgard  says  that  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion shows  that  certain  plants  indicate  extremely 
strong  alkali  lands  where  they  occupy  the  ground 


grass,  scrub  salt-brush  and  alkali  heath,  and  the 
reader  can  refer  to  them  in  connection  with  the 
group  presented  on  this  page.  Of  the  latter  the 
"bushy  golden  rod"  is  described  by  Mr.  Davy  as 
found  on  both  gravelly  and  clayey  soils,  but  no  hard- 
pan  was  found  where  it  occurred.  Analysis  of  the 
soil  under  this  plant  was  found  to  contain  alkali  salts 
not  to  exceedi24,320  pounds  per  acre,  and  it  was  also 
found  that  the  plants  would  tolerate  very  little  com- 
mon saft.  Such  land,  owing  to  its  freedom  from 
hardpan  and  small  content  of  alkali,  and  white  alkali 
at  that,  could  be  readily  freed  of  its  alkali  by  washing 
out  if  outflow  for  the  water  could  be  secured.  An- 
other plant  shown  is  the  "  salt  wort."  It  was  found 
on  a  heavy  yellowish  clay  with  a  rock-like  hardpan 


sunflower  family  are  rather  tolerant  of  alkali,  while 
most  of  the  cultivated  grasses  proper  are  quite 
sensitive,  if  only  because  their  shallow  rooting  ex- 
poses them  peculiarly  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  sur- 
face accumulation  of  alkali  by  evaporation.  As  to 
the  occurrence  of  alkali,  Prof.  Hilgard  makes  the 
interesting  statement  that  the  salts  vary  from  a 
small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  to  over  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  soil  taken  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet.  Or,  otherwise  expressed,  the  content  may  rise 
as  high  as  500,000  pounds  per  acre,  but  is  commonly 
found  to  range  from  5,000  to  40,000  pounds. 


It  will  interest  our  readers  who  practice  irriga- 
tion to  know  that  California  is  now  receiving  careful 


BUSHY   GOLDEN    ROD— Bigelovia  veneta. 


SALT    WORT— Swrdia  Torreuana. 


alone;  others  indicate  preeminently  the  presence  of 
common  salt;  the  presence  or  absence  of  others  form 
definite  or  probable  indications  as  to  whether  the 
land  can  be  reclaimed  or  not.  Many  such  charac- 
teristic plants  are  well  known  to  farmers  of  the 
alkali  districts  and  readily  recognized  by  them. 
"  Alkali  weeds  "  are  commonly  talked  about  almost 
everywhere,  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  varies 
materially  from  place  to  place  according  to  climate 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Yet  if  these  character- 
istic plants  could  be  definitely  observed,  described 
and  named,  while  also  ascertaining  the  amount  and 
kind  of  alkali  they  indicate  as  existing  in  the  land, 
tests  could  be  formed  for  the  several  districts,  which 
would  indicate  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  farmer 
himself  the  kind  and  degree  of  impregnation  with 
which  he  would  have  to  deal  in  his  reclamation  work. 
In  the  Rural  of  October  15th  we  pictured  the  salt 


of  variable  thickness  between  the  third  and  fourth  | 
foot  below  the  surface.  It  can  grow  on  soil  contain- 
ing an  amount  of  306,040  pounds  of  alkali  salts  per 
acre.  It  can  also  endure  common  salt  to  the  amount 
of  105,800  pounds  per  acre.  It  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  soil  in  all  ways  harder  to  reclaim  than  the 
bushy  golden  rod. 

Concerning  the  general  fact  of  alkali  resistance  of 
plants,  Prof.  Hilgard  remarks  that  it  varies  greatly 
for  different  plants  and  different  salts  of  which 
alkali  is  composed.  Thus  the  plants  of  the  goose- 
foot  family — comprehending,  besides  the  goosefoot 
proper,  the  beet,  spinach,  samphire,  salt  wort  and 
the  salt  bushes  generally — will  resist  very  large 
amounts  of  all  three  salts  (sodium  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate and  chlorid) ;  while,  on  the  other  extreme, 
the  legumes — clovers,  peas,  vetches,  beans,  etc. — 
resent  even  small  amounts  of  either.    The  entire 


attention  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  exceedingly 
valuable  series  of  "Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
Papers  "  published  by  the  Survey  has  reached  No. 
17,  treating  of  irrigation  near  Bakersfield,  and  No. 
18  of  irrigation  near  Fresno — the  reports  being  pre- 
pared by  our  well-known  irrigation  engineer,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Grunsky.  No.  19,  soon  to  be  issued,  will  be  by 
the  same  author  and  will  treat  of  irrigation  near 
Merced.  These  pamphlets  are  unwisely  only  issued 
in  small  numbers,  as  Congress  only  provides  for 
printing  a  small  edition,  and  we  advise  our  readers 
to  apply  for  copies  at  once  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress. 

The  lemon  crop  of  Butte  county  is  large  this  year. 
From  one  tree  in  Oroville  1150  lemons  were  picked, 
much  unripe  fruit  remaining. 
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The  Week. 


It  is  a  good  time  to  do  a  lot  of  whistling — as  the 
boy  did  it  in  the  woods — to  keep  up  courage.  If  it 
were  not  for  last  year's  drouth  there  would  be  noth- 
ing like  the  present  apprehension,  because  many 
good  years  have  had  a  bad  beginning,  as  this  year 
has,  but  now  the  dumps  have  to  be  met  by  the 
thumps  to  help  people  out  of  their  worries.  Another 
weather  seer  has  inspected  the  viscera  of  the  past 
and  expounds  the  omen.  Dr.  Marsden  Manson,  after 
studying  the  rainfall  records  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
last  half-century,  makes  these  generalizations  : 

Both  dry  and  extremely  dry  seasons  are  deficient 
in  autumnal  rainfall.  In  extremely  dry  years  the 
greatest  monthly  deficiency  occurs  in  December  and 
continues  through  the  spring.  In  dry  years  the 
greatest  deficiency  falls  in  January,  followed  by  a 
spring  in  which  the  departure  from  the  normal  is 
light.  In  years  of  average  rainfall  the  maximum  is 
in  January,  followed  by  a  wet  spring.  In  wet  years 
the  autumnal  rainfall  is  heavy,  followed  by  a  maxi- 
mum in  December,  which  continues  above  the  normal 
through  the  rest  of  the  winter  and  spring.  In  ex- 
tremely wet  years  the  maximum  is  in  January,  con- 
tinuing well  above  the  normal  to  April  and  falling 
sharply  below  the  normal  in  May. 

If  one  examines  these  propositions  closely  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  the  fea- 
tures of  a  good  year  to  disclose  themselves.  We 
evidently  shall  not  have  an  extremely  wet  year — one 
of  those  disagreeable  years  when  the  floods  endan- 
ger the  State  House  at  Sacramento  ;  nor  shall  we 
have  a  wet  year  which  drowns  out  grain  in  the  lower 
lands.  We  have  escaped  both  these  dangers.  We 
are  just  on  the  borders  of  a  year  of  average  rainfall 
— just  enough — delightful  in  warmth  and  moisture 
and  lush  growth.  In  such  years  the  heaviest  rains 
are  in  January  and  are  continued  all  through  the 
spring,  so  as  to  keep  things  moving  along  in  fine 
shape.  That  will  do  to  whistle  about  for  a  week  or 
two — if  we  do  not  get  too  wet  to  whistle  before  that. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Convention  at  Fresno  on 
Monday  of  this  week  was  very  successful  and  enthu- 
siastic from  a  co-operative  point  of  view  and  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  work  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  found  desirable.  The  details  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rural. 

Local  markets  are  strong  for  dairy  products, 
choice  fruits  and  nuts  and  vegetables.  Poultry  and 
eggs  are  weaker  and  live  stock  are  being  pushed  on 
sale  for  lack  of  feed.  Our  Market  Review  is  very 
interesting  this  week. 

It  was  very  proper  that  the  fruit  growers  should 
accept  the  cordial  invitation  to  meet  next  time  in 
San  Jose,  which  was  extended  by  the  San  Jose  Farm- 
ers' Club  by  President  Cragin.  The  growers  thought 
the  prune  center  would  prove  as  interesting  as  they 
found  the  raisin  center  to  be. 


The  Dairy  Interest. 


The  public  is  indebted  to  the  California  State 
Dairy  Bureau  for  most  careful  and  conservative  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  somewhat  conspicuous  fact  that  out  of 
its  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years,  almost  one-half  remains  unexpended  in  the 
State  treasury.  This  fact  might  be  of  doubtful 
tribute  to  the  activity  of  the  Board,  for  it  takes  less 
wisdom  not  to  spend  money  at  all  than  to  expend  it 
wisely  in  the  promotion  of  desirable  ends,  but  as  the 
law  prescribing  certain  duties  in  extending  dairy 
sanitation,  though  enacted  by  the  Legislature  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  the  Board  was  unable  to 
pursue  this  work  and  it  saved  the  money  rather  than 
fritter  it  away  on  extravagant  executive  work, 
which  it  might  easily  have  done.  This  fact  should  be 
remembered  by  the  coming  Legislature. 

The  report  of  the  Dairy  Bureau,  which  has  just 
been  printed,  is  calculated  to  give  the  public  a  more 
adequate  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
as  a  branch  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the  State. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  value  of  dairy 
products  for  two  years  : 

1897. 

Value  of  28,678,439  pounds  of  butter   *  5,573,617 

Value  of  6,339,625  pounds  of  cheese    569,566 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  consumed   4,659,480 

Value  of  calves  from  dairy  cows   723,370 

Value  of  hogs  produced  at  creameries  and  dairies.  915,330 

Total  value  for  1897  112,451,363 

1898. 

Value  of  23,691,321  pounds  of  butter  $  4,351,238 

Value  of  5,148.372  pounds  of  cheese   535,433 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  consumed   4,712,280 

Value  of  calves  from  dairy  cows   562,630 

Val  ue  of  hogs  produced  at  creameries  and  dairies     7 18  895 

Total  value  for  1898  $10,913,473 

Evidently  a  most  careful  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  accurate  statistics  of  production.  The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  William  Vanderbilt,  announces  that  he  has 
received  responses  to  85%  of  the  circulars  of  inquiry 
he  sent  out,  which  is  a  remarkably  high  percentage 
of  response  to  appeals  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  public  spirit  of  our  dairy  pro 
ducers.  The  information  thus  obtained,  supplemented 
by  facts  gathered  by  personal  visits,  enables  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  prepare  the  following  table,  showing 
the  amount  of  butter  produced  in  counties  producing 
over  100,000  pounds  by  the  creamery  method  and  the 
old  method  for  the  years  ending  October  1,  1897,  and 
1898.  By  adding  the  totals  of  the  counties  produc- 
ing less  amounts,  the  aggregate  production  is  at- 


tained : 

County. 

Del  Norte  

Fresno   

Humboldt  

Los  Ange'es  

Marin  

Mendocino  

Monterey  

Orange  

Riv  erside  

Sacramento  

San  Hi  mardino  

San  Benito  

San  Diego  

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

Siskiyou   

Santa  Cruz  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Solano  

Yolo  

Other  counties  mak 
ing  lesser  amounts 


Creamery 

Method. 
1897. 
430  466 
120.572 

3,2(14.022 
796,453 

1,811,837 
265  569 
155,405 
455,490 
146.915 
236,424 
156,935 
168,422 


Old 
Method. 

1»97. 
203.600 
178,650 


2,533,800 
634,1150 

1,074.560 
166,540 
226,209 
244,290 
118,165 
130,138 


575,808 
154.850 
456, 120 
156,920 
180,998 
411.535 
127.257 
273,700 
266,520 

824,338 


2,463,712 
570,250 
614,560 
283,660 
107,900 

2,173,265 


214,580 
124,060 


5  748,913 


Creamery 
Method. 

417,320 
148,520 

3,232,616 
965.828 

1,180,664 
314,607 
116,554 
354,336 
115,094 
300,869 
129,473 
156,165 
151,308 
172,743 
133,221 
276,400 
142.175 
168,970 
588,301 
190,655 
194,365 

ftMjSM 
639,087 
10,410,479 


Old 
Method. 
JVw. 
193,440 
143,234 


2,021,235 
527  400 
805,920 
133,232 
170,890 
195.418 
104.865 
104,110 


739,215 
513,225 
368,746 
144,706 


1 ,955,939 
183,656 


4.970,324 


13.280,549 


Totals  10,886.646  17,811.793 

Total  production  for  1897,  28,678,439.  Total  production  for  1898, 
23,691,028. 

The  cheese  product  is  now  regulated  by  law  in 
that  all  cheese  must  bear  a  brand  furnished  on  appli- 
cation by  the  board.  There  are  219  manufacturers 
and  the  following  is  the  product : 

mi.  ishh. 

County.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Fresno   165.350  183,8 10 

Kings   185,000  210.028 

Los  Angeles   910  660  817.791 

Marin   261,238  189,155 

Monterey   526,959  150,684 

Sacramento    439,329  321,040 

San  Benito   183.018  104  375 

San  Luis  Obispo   179,360  107,338 

San  Mateo   861,970  768,542 

Santa  Cruz   248,334  213,651 

Stanislaus     347.737  278,055 

Santa  Clara   7i9,750  575.443 

Sutter   249,015  215,485 

Yolo   123,576  226,496 

Other  counties   998.329  496,439 

Totals  6,399,625  5,148,372 

It  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Board  that  since 
its  last  report  on  October  1,  1896,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  butter  made 
by  the  creamery  process.  On  October  1,  1896,  there 
were  203  creameries  in  the  State — individual,  co- 
operative and  stock  companies.  On  October  1,  1898, 


there  are  283  creameries,  showing  an  increase  of  80 
for  the  past  two  years.  Humboldt  county  leads  in 
the  number  of  creameries,  having  39  ;  Marin  county, 
29  ;  San  Luis  Obispo,  16  ;  Los  Angeles,  20 ;  San 
Diego,  12  ;  Riverside,  12  ;  Sonoma,  16.  Other  coun- 
ties have  from  1  to  10.  Forty-three  counties  in  the 
State  are  making  more  or  less  butter  by  the  cream- 
ery method,  and  fourteen  counties  do  not  make  any 
by  creamery  methods.  Owing  to  the  extremely  dry 
season  in  some  counties  of  the  State,  a  number  of 
creameries  closed  early  in  the  season  for  want  of 
milk. 

The  increase  of  creameries  is  largely  in  counties 
where  alfalfa  is  grown  by  irrigation.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  that  "in  former  years  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  butter  on  alfalfa  by  the  old  method, 
as  it  had  a  bad  taste  and  flavor,  but  under  the  im- 
proved creamery  method,  with  proper  refrigeration, 
the  product  of  these  regions  is  often  superior  to  that 
from  the  most  favorable  portions  of  the  State." 

This  is  true  as  a  generalization,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
there  has  been  alfalfa  butter  made  by  some  oper- 
ators in  the  interior  valley  which  has  commanded 
the  highest  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
This  simply  means  that  some  of  the  old  producers 
were  wiser  than  their  generation  and  were  able  to 
reach  the  necessary  conditions  by  the  old  methods. 
Some  of  them  we  know  were  located  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  had  the  advantage  of  lower  temper- 
atures owing  to  the  spread  of  coast  winds  entering 
by  Carquinez  straits.  But  this  recognition  of  their 
achievements  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the  won- 
derful benefit  which  the  present  system  and  appli- 
ances have  conferred  upon  the  whole  interior  region, 
by  making  producers  largely  independent  of  temper- 
atures, and  enabled  them  to  secure  sound  cream  and 
well-flavored  butter  under  the  most  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

The  opportunity  for  future  improvement,  both  in 
the  yield  of  butter  from  the  milk  and  in  the  market 
value  of  the  product,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  table,  that  even  at  the  present 
time  more  than  half  of  the  butter  product  of  the 
State  is  turned  out  by-  the  old  method;  that  while 
some  counties  have  almost  wholly  adopted  the  new 
system  others  are  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line. 
Certainly  the  dairy  progress  of  the  immediate  future 
should  lie  in  bringing  this  product  under  the  cream- 
ery system,  rather  than  in  projecting  new  cream- 
eries in  places  where  there  are  no  cows  and  inferior 
conditions  for  their  success  if  introduced. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  ] 


Fresno,  Dec.  2,  1898. 
This  afternoon  the  very  interesting  and  important 
convention  of  fruit  growers  drew  to  a  close.  In  last 
week's  Rural  the  early  proceedings  were  outlined. 
On  other  pages  of  this  week's  Rural  some  of  the 
leading  essays  will  appear,  and  others  will  be  ready 
later. 

On  Wednesday  the  topics  were  along  the  commer- 
cial side  of  fruit  growing,  these  subjects  being  con- 
tinued from  the  previous  day.  The  report  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association 
was  read.  It  may  be  found  on  another  page.  The 
subject  of  co  operative  marketing  was  discussed  at 
much  length,  and  the  following  resolutions  by  A.  R. 
Sprague  of  Los  Angeles  were  adopted  : 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  approves  tbe  following  plans 
for  co-operative  organization  of  the  dried  fruit  industry: 

First— Local  organizations  to  be  formed  for  grading  and 
packing  fruits  in  which  all  fruit  is  pooled  and  credited  to  each 
member  according  to  its  proper  grade. 

Second— These  local  organizations  to  be  centralized  Into  an 
exchange  which  shall  see  the  whole  output  of  all  tbe  local  as- 
sociations. When  more  convenient,  the  local  associations  to  be 
grouped  into  a  county  or  district  exchange  and  these  county 
or  district  exchanges  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
local  associations  and  the  central  exchange. 

At  the  earliest  possible  time  all  tbe  fruit  interests  of  tbe 
State  should  be  consolidated  so  as  to  secure  all  of  tbe  econo- 
mies possible  to  such  organization  and  tbe  advancement  of  tbe 
interests  of  all  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Slate. 

To  these  ends  we  earnestly  recommend  that  conventions  be 
called  in  the  several  fruit  growing  districts  not  now  co-opera- 
tively organized  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  work;  these  con- 
ventions to  be  called  upon  the  authority  of  twenty  or  more 
fruit  growers,  and  methods  and  means  of  forming  local  organ- 
izations to  be  determined  by  the  convention. 

The  proposition  for  a  free  market  in  San  Francisco 
was  presented  in  detail  by  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Adams  of 
Wrights,  and  was  quite  fully  discussed.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  was  that  Mr.  Adams'  propo- 
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sitions  were  all  approved  by  the  convention.  They 
involve  reorganization  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change to  serve  as  guardian  and  promoter  to  the 
market  to  be  established  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Edward  Berwick  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
consular  advices  offered  a  resolution  requesting  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  instruct 
the  United  States  consuls  to  supply  at  certain  pre- 
scribed times  advices  concerning  crops  that  compete 
with  California  products.  The  fruits  regarding 
which  information  is  wanted  were  enumerated  and 
the  periods  at  which  advices  are  desired  are  set 
forth.  Telegraphic  and  mail  advices  are  both  de- 
sired. 

The  question  of  law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  was  discussed  by  Prof.  M.  E. 
Jaffa  of  the  University  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Woodbridge  of 
Los  Angeles.  Two  laws  differing  in  details  were 
presented  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
W.  B.  Gester  of  Newcastle,  E.  D.  Sweetser  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula.  The 
committee  afterwards  reported,  requesting  time  for 
further  conference,  which  was  granted.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  may 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Miss  L.  H.  Hatch  read  a  forcible  essay  on  the 
need  of  drainage,  and  Alexander  Gordon  showed  by 
diagram  how  bottom  water  had  risen  to  within  2 
feet  of  the  surface  while  the  irrigation  streams  are 
full,  and  impressively  demonstrated  the  need  of 
drainage. 

Mr.  Frank  Femmens  of  Gertrude  spoke  on  the 
storage  of  water  in  the  Sierras.  He  did  not  advo- 
cate the  construction  of  reservoirs  or  catchment 
basins,  but  argued  chiefly  against  allowing  sheep  on 
the  reservations,  which  denuded  the  forests  of  veg- 
etation, while  the  sheepmen  often  deliberately  set 
fire  to  the  trees  to  make  more  pasture  area  for  the 
following  year.  The  trees  and  the  grass  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  water  from  running  off  the 
hills. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  discussed  the  paper,  claim- 
ing that  the  sheepmen  did  more  good  than  harm  on 
the  reservations. 

On  the  third  day  Mr.  Alexander  Craw  read  an 
essay  on  importation  of  fruit  pests,  which  is  given 
on  another  page,  and  Secretary  Lelong  gave  a  re- 
view of  the  effort  to  restrict  the  sale  of  wormy 
fruit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  ses- 
sion was  the  passage  by  acclamation  of  a  resolution, 
presented  by  Mr.  Berwick,  extending  the  thanks  of 
the  fruit  growers  to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Ehrhorn  of 
San  Jose  for  his  valuable  study  of  the  life  history  of 
the  peach  moth.  This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
worthy  investigator. 

Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  were  largely 
given  to  recreation.  There  was  an  excursion  by  rail 
to  Clovis  lumber  flume,  to  the  Malters  &  Barton 
vineyard,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  the 
evening  an  entertainment  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
convention  by  the  Ladies'  Parlor  Club  of  Fresno. 

On  Friday  morning  the  co  operative  achievements 
by  the  raisin  growers  were  taken  up,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  waiting  delegates,  some  of  whom  had 
tarried  chiefly  for  this.  Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney, 
president  of  the  successful  association,  read  a  paper, 
which  is  presented  in  full  on  another  page. 

The   County   Horticultural  Commissioners. 

Among  the  most  interesting  meetings  held  during 
the  Fresno  Convention  were  the  assemblies  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners.  They  occurred 
whenever  time  was  available,  early  in  the  mornings 
and  late  in  the  evenings,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
so  well  attended  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  commissioners  to  inform  themselves  more 
fully  for  the  successful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  proceedings  related  to  the  nature  of  the  pests 
which  are  working  injury  to  our  fruit  products,  to 
the  best  means  of  destroying  them  and  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  laws  and  county  ordinances  en- 
acted to  insure  clean  orchards  and  sound  fruit. 
These  matters,  it  will  be  seen,  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  success  of  our  fruit  industries,  and  the  under- 
standing of  them  is  an  important  branch  of  advanced 
horticultural  knowledge. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  readers  of  the  Rural  to 
know  how  far  the  State  is  provided  with  officials 


charged  with  this  work,  and  we  give  herewith  a  com- 
plete list  of  incumbents : 

Alameda — A.  D.  Pryal,  North  Temescal;  W.  Barry, 
Niles;  E.  O.  Webb,  San  Lorenzo. 

Contra  Costa— F.  T.  Swett,  Martinez;  M.  A.  Wal- 
ton, Brentwood;  George  Westcott,  Concord. 

Fresno — J.  A.  Rose,  Sanger;  Eli  Henderson,  E.  C. 
Marshall,  Fresno. 

Humboldt— G.  E  Stewart,  Rohnerville;  J.  E.  Jan- 
sen,  D.  D.  Averill,  Eureka. 

Kings— B.  V.  Sharp,  J.  A.  Hill,  Hanford;  H.  W. 
Byron,  Lemoore. 

Lake — S.  Graham,  Lower  Lake. 

Los  Angeles— J.  M.  Thomas,  Monrovia;  E.  H.  Rust, 
So.  Pasadena,  C.  G.  Kellogg,  Los  Angeles. 

Madera — Thomas  Osborn,  F.  J.  Quant,  Madera; 
Frank  Femmens,  Gertrude. 

Merced— N.  H.  Wilson,  Merced;  F.  T.  Landridge, 
Los  Banos. 

Monterey— W.  V.  McGarvey,  Mr.  Gilkev,  Salinas. 

Orange — L.  Z  Huntington,  Anaheim;  H.  Hamil- 
ton, Orange;  I  N  Rafferty,  Santa  Ana. 

Placer — J.  R.  Cross,  Auburn;  J.  B.  Sisley,  Penryn; 
George  W.  Applegate,  Applegate. 

Riverside — Geo.  W.  VanKirk,  So.  Riverside;  W.  B. 
Hunter,  Riverside;  W.  F.  Budland,  Perris. 

Sacramento — W.  Johnston,  Courtland;  G.  H.  Cut- 
ter, Brighton;  E  Booth,  Consumne. 

San  Bernardino — B.  W.  Cave,  Redlands;  R.  T.  Cur- 
tis, Bryn  Maw;  S.  A.  Pease,  San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego — Chester  Gunn,  Julian;  F.  Austin,  Es- 
condio,  G.  P.  Hall,  Lemon  Grove. 

San  Joaquin — C.  W.  Norton,  G.  W.  Ashley,  Henry 
Ambrust,  Stockton. 

Santa  Barbara — T.  N.  Snow,  Santa  Barbara;  C.  D 
Dorris,  Lompoc;  C.  S.  Russell,  Santa  Maria. 

Santa  Clara — Edw.  M.  Ehrbcn,  Mountain  View. 

Stanislaus— W.  F.  Wneeler,  Oakdale;  A.  L.  Ruth 
erford,  Modesto;  A.  E.  Clary,  Newman. 

Sutter— H.  P.  Stabler,  R.  C.  Kells,  T.  B.  Hull, 
Yuba  City. 

Tehama— Willet  C.  Mount,  R.  W.  Coates,  Red 
Biuff;  J.  Granville  Jones,  Vina. 

Tulare— I.  H.  Thomas,  Visalia;  D.  J.  F.  Riid,  Por- 
terville. 

Ventura — J.  F.  Mclntyre,  Sespe;  W.  I.  Rice,  Ven- 
tura; J.  B.  Alvord,  El  Rio. 

Yolo — J.  C.  Campbell,  Winters;  H.  C.  Howard, 
Woodland;  T.  D.  Morrin,  Rumsey. 

Yuba — G.  W.  Harney,  Marysville;  John  King, 
Wheatland;  W.  B.  Meek,  Comptonville. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  list  as  nearly  correct 
as  possible.  We  would  like  to  have  corrections  and 
additions  to  still  further  improve  it.  We  will  publish 
an  up-to-date  list  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  our 
readers  in  the  different  counties  may  know  to  whom 
to  apply  for  any  service  which  a  county  commissioner 
can  render.  The  publication  may  also  assist  the 
commissioners  in  inter-county  communication.  A 
most  admirable  spirit  and  determination  now  per- 
vades their  body,  and  they  are  disposed  to  co  operate 
most  cordially  with  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  State 
Quarantine  Officer.  We  anticipate  very  important 
results  from  their  work  during  the  coming  winter  in 
their  several  bailiwicks. 

We  trust  the  list  will  also  be  suggestive  to  our 
horticultural  readers  in  counties  not  mentioned  that 
they  shall  bestir  themselves  to  secure  from  their 
county  supervisors  the  creation  of  county  boards,  in 
order  that  repression  of  insect  pests  and  promotion 
of  sound  fruit  may  be  universal  throughout  the 
State.   

The  proceedings  of  the  county  commissioners  were 
of  course  various  and  related  to  all  details  of  their 
work.  The  following  transactions  are,  however,  of 
the  widest  interest : 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  QUARANTINE. 

Whereas,  It  appearing  that  the  interests  of  the  fruit  grow- 
eas  of  California  imperatively  demand  that  the  State  law  in 
reference  to  the  quarantining  of  infested  fruit  be  rigidly  en- 
I  forced,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Association  of  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  each  and  severally  pledge  themselves  to 
use  every  effort  to  enforce  the  law,  to  the  end  that  no  pest- 
infested  fruit  shall  be  marketed  in  this  State,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  all  fruit  growers  and  shippers  be  and  they 
are  hereby  notified  that  all  fruit  found  in  the  market  infested 
with  codlin  moth,  scale  or  other  pest,  will  be  quarantined  and 
not  allowed  to  be  marketed  in  that  condition. 

Adoted. 

instruction  for  commissioners. 
Resolved,  That  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  desire  that 
schools  of  instruction  be  established  for  their  benefit,  to  be 
instructed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  Entomologist  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  and  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  shall  propose  a  course  of  reading  and  demon- 
stration that  may  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  fitness  as 
horticultural  commissioners. 

Officers. — Hon.  Wm.  Johnston  of  Courtland  pre- 
sided most  acceptably  at  the  meetings.  For  the  en- 
suing year  G.  P.  Hall  of  Lemon  Grove,  San  Diego 
county,  was  elected  president  and  H.  P.  Stabler  of 
Yuba  City,  the  present  secretary,  was  re-elected  to 
that  position. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Dec.  5,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon.  Section  Director. 


Cool,  frosty  weather  has  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  State.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in  por- 
tions of  the  coast  and  bay  section,  and  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  The  drought  continues  from  San 
Francisco  southward,  and  stock  is  suffering  for  lack 
of  feed  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Oranges  are  coloring  favorably  in  the  south, 
and  are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Butte 
county.  But  little  plowing  is  being  done,  except  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  The  high  winds 
reported  last  week  caused  less  damage  to  the  orange 
crop  than  was  estimated. 

Shasta  — Plowing  and  seeding  have  commenced  since  the  rain. 
Cattle  are  being  driven  to  the  winter  ranges. 

Tehama.— At  Rosewood  the  rainfall  of  Nov  22d  and  28th  amounted 
to  u  44.  Frost  killed  garden  truck  at  Red  Biuff.  Oranges  not  in- 
jured. 

Butte.— Rain  on  Nov.  28th  and  29th  of  great  benefit  to  farmers 
and  crchardists.  Oranges  are  Deing  shipped  from  Oroville  and 
vicinity  in  large  quantities. 

Yuba  —  R*in  very  beneficial.  Some  plowing  in  progress.  Green 
feed  very  sh  rt.   Oranges  are  nearly  ripe:  excellent  quuity. 

Colusa.— Total  rainfall  at  Grand  Island  fo  the  week,  0.25. 

Yolo  —Heavy  frosts  during  the  week.  Farm  work  suspended. 
Light  rain  was  of  some  benefit. 

Sacramento  — Grain  shows  improvement.  Plowing  and  seeding 
in  progress.   Oranges  coloring. 

Solano.— The  larg  st  fruit  grower  at  Vacaville  contemplates  the 
construction  of  pumping  works  on  his  ranch,  unless  rain  comes 
soon. 

San  Joaquin  —Light  rain  Nov.  29.  Cold,  foggy  weather  prevails. 
Not  much  plowing  being  done    Heavy  frosts  at  Esca  on 

Calaveras.— Grain  and  feed  starting  slowly.  Ground  too  dry 
for  plowing. 

Stanislaus  — Early  grain  needs  rain.  Farmers  are  plowing  and 
seeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmwood.  Feed  is  very  scarce  and  cattle 
are  suffering. 

Merced.  -Grain  has  started  and  is  looking  well.  Seeding  practi- 
cally finished.  Stockmen  are  buying  hay,  on  account  of  continued 
drought. 

Madera.— No  farm  work  being  done.   Clear  weather  with  frosts. 

Fresno —Clear,  cold  and  dry  with  frosty  mornings.  Pasturage 
and  early  grain  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Oranges  are  being  gathered 
at  Reedley. 

Tulare  —Pasturage  becoming  very  poor.  Weather  clear  and 
frosty.  Very  little  seeding  has  been  done.  Orange  crop  less  than 
estimated,  owiDg  to  drought. 

Kings  — Still  very  dry.  with  some  fog  and  frost. 

Kern.— Weather  clear,  with  heavy  frosts  at  Bakersfield.  Very 
little  seeding  being  done.  Hay  is  oeing  shipped  in  large  quantities. 

Inyo.— Frost  tvery  morning.  The  late  storm  did  not  add  much  to 
the  snow  on  mountains 

Humboldt.— In  the  vicinity  of  Ferndale  the  rainfall  has  been 
abundant  and  farm  work  is  progressing. 

Sonoma.— At  Santa  Rosa  the  ramfall  amounted  to  0.65.  Green 
feed  has  started  again,  and  some  farmers  are  plowing. 

Napa.— The  rain  at  Calistoga  was  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil 
for  plowing.   Heavy  frosts  during  the  week. 

San  Mateo.— Clear  and  frosty    Rain  needed. 

Santa  Clara.— No  change  in  crop  conditions.   Cold  and  frotty. 

Santa  Cruz.— Rain  during  week  started  plowing  and  seeding. 

Monterey.— Partly  cloudy,  with  very  cool  mornings.  Light  rain 
Saturday. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Feed  is  getting  very  scarce.  Cold  and  clear, 
with  frosty  nignts.   Farmers  are  plowing  and  seeding  in  lowlands. 

Sanma  Barbara.— Continued  dry  weatuer,  with  cool  nights. 
Ground  is  becoming  very  dry. 

Ventura.— Clear  weather,  with  west  and  north  winds.  Olives 
being  shipped;  light  crop. 

Los  Angeles.—  Oranges  are  ripening  slowly .  Damage  by  recent 
winds  less  than  estimated.  Pasturage  getting  very  scarce.  Very 
little  plowing  being  done. 

San  Bernardino.— Oranges  ripening  rapidly,  and  shipping  has 
commenced.   Fruit  better  than  expected  in  size  and  flavor. 

Orange —Oranges  and  celery  are  being  gathered  at  Anaheim. 
Still  too  dry  for  plowing.  Oranges  are  being  shipped  from  Santa 
Ana. 

Riverside.— """ranges  ripening  slowly.   Cool  nights  and  mornings. 

San  Diego.— At  Otay  the  orange  crop  is  being  injured  by  drought. 
No  improvement  in  pisturage,  and  stock  is  suffering.  The  rain  of 
Nov.  24th  at  San  Diego  was  local.  No  damage  was  done  by  the 
high  winds  of  the  25th  Oranges  at  San  Diego  are  coloring  slowly, 
and  the  prospect  for  sweet,  early  fruit  is  excellent. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  , 
Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tern 
peraturefor  the 

Week  

13 

8  13 

12  37 

10  15 

36 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.01) 

2.12 

5  45 

6  13 

38 

66 
62 

Sacramento  

.00 

1.61 

3  58 

4  13 

38 

San  Francisco... ,  . 

.00 

2.38 

3  60 

5.13 

44 

62 

.00 

1.49 

1.44 

1  72 

34 

68 

.00 

.30 

26 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.67 

.93 

3  80 

30 

80 

00 

.  11 

2  48 

2  99 

44 

84 

T 

.22 

1. 15 

1  64 

50 

74 

.00 

.30 

.77 

1  31 

44 

74 

The  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Hermann  of 
the  General  Land  Office  estimates  that  over  11,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  public  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  past  thirty-five  years,  representing  in 
value  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  report  says  for- 
est fires  form  the  main  subject  for  the  attention  of 
the  Land  Office  now,  threatening  as  they  do  not  only 
the  growing  forest,  but  the  forest  lands,  whose  pro- 
ductiveness it  retards  infinitely. 


■  The  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  have  author- 
ized Warden  Hale  to  sell  60,000  jute  baes  at  $4.75 
per  hundred.  There  are  about  3,000,000  sacks  on 
hand  at  the  prison  available  for  sale,  and  sufficient 
raw  jute  to  keep  the  mill  running  until  May  15, 
1899.  A  large  consignment  of  raw  material  has 
been  ordered,  which  will  be  shipped  from  Calcutta 
during  the  next  month. 
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FRUIT  riARKETING. 

The  California  Raisin  Industry. 


By  M.  Theodorb  Kearney,  President  of  the  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Association,  at  the  Fresno  Convention  of  Fruit 
Growers. 

The  raisin  industry  of  California,  though  small,  is 
one  of  very  many  which  are  making  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  self-contained  nation — one  not 
dependent  upon  any  other  part  of  the  world  for  the 
necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life  ;  and  these  industries, 
if  intelligently  managed,  should  return  fitting  reward 
for  their  labor  and  enterprise  to  those  engaged  in 
them.  A  kindred  industry  is  that  of  fruit  growing, 
and  as  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  have  met  with 
about  the  same  successes  and  the  same  failures  as 
the  raisin  growers,  they  have  the  same  problems  to 
solve  and  are  naturally  desirous  of  comparing  notes 
with  us  with  a  view  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

Having  been  somewhat  active  in  the  effort  the 
raisin  growers  have  made  this  season  to  place  our 
industry  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  I  have  been 
requested  to  furnish  a  few  facts  connected  with  our 
movement  to  our  friends,  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  have  done  Fresno  the  honor  to  hold  their 
annual  convention  here,  and  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  welcome  to  the  Raisin  City. 

Our  Raisins  the  Best. — Without  boasting,  I  think  I 
may  state  a  simple  fact,  now  recognized  the  world 
over,  that  California  produces  the  finest  fruit  known 
to  commerce  ;  and  in  the  variety  known  as  raisins 
the  commercial  men  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada soon  discovered  merit  and  gave  our  product  the 
preference  over  the  Spanish  article,  even  at  higher 
prices  for  the  same  grades.  In  Fresno  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  the  Muscat  vine  has  found  a  con- 
genial home,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  raisin  crop  of  the  State  is  produced 
here.  That  our  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish 
raisin  districts  I  found  years  to  be  true,  for  when  I 
was  engaged  in  187G  in  establishing  this  industry  we 
sent  to  Spain  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  cuttings, 
which  were  shipped  to  us  in  barrels  half  filled  with 
earth  exactly  like  the  red  alluvial  soil  surrounding 
this  town.  No  doubt  the  "  glorious  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia" is  an  important  factor,  and  that,  together 
with  our  soil  and  our  American  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  curing,  has  given  us  the  victory.  That  we 
can  produce  first-class  raisins  cheaply  and  abun- 
dantly is  beyond  doubt.  The  next  question  to  con- 
sider is  the  important  one  of  a  market. 

Consumption  of  Raisins. — In  1886  I  induced  Sir 
George  Baden  Powell,  member  of  parliament  (lately 
deceased),  an  eminent  English  political  economist,  to 
accompany  me  on  a  visit  from  England  to  Fresno  to 
examine  this  district  with  a  view  to  the  investment 
of  English  capital  here  in  our  wine,  raisin  and  fruit 
industries.  Oq  his  return  he  made  a  very  favorable 
report  to  his  friends,  and  one  result  of  his  visit  was 
the  purchase  of  the  Barton  vineyard  by  an  English 
company.  In  that  report  he  stated,  in  connection 
with  the  market  for  raisins,  that  the  thirty-eight 
millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time  con- 
sumed five  and  one-half  pounds  of  raisins  and  cur- 
rants per  capita  annually,  which  would  be  equal  to 
10,500  carloads  of  ten  tons  each.  Now,  our  popula- 
tion in  America,  being  about  double  that  of  Great 
Britain,  we  should,  even  if  we  lived  as  economically 
as  the  English  masses,  consume  20,000  carloads  an- 
nually, and  yet  our  yearly  production  is  not  over 
3000  to  5000  carloads  of  ten  tons  each,  and  we  prac- 
tically shut  out  importations  of  foreign  raisins  and 
currants  bv  our  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  cur- 
rants and  2i  cents  per  pound  on  raisins. 

Unbusiness  Like  Marketing. — It  is  very  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  cause  of  the  low  prices  for  this  fruit  in 
the  past  three  or  four  years  is  not  overproduction. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  ?  I  think  the  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  senseless  and  most  unbusiness-like 
methods  of  marketing  our  crops.  Through  lack  of 
organization  we  employ  hundreds  of  men  to  sell 
our  crops,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  a  com- 
mission, recklessly  cut  prices  and  utterly  ruin  the 
market;  when  by  organization  one  man  could  employ 
a  limited  number  of  brokers  who  would  distribute 
the  crop  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  trade, 
and  at  our  own  prices. 

The  Commission  Business. — The  disastrous  results 
to  the  growers  of  the  consignment  and  commission 
system  of  selling  our  crops,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enlarge  upoc,  as  most  of  us  have  learned  that  les- 
son through  bitter  experience.  There  is  one  result 
of  that  matter,  however,  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention,  and  that  is  that  through  uncon- 
trolled offerings  of  our  products  there  is  no  stability 
in  the  market,  and  j  >bbers  and  dealers  fear  to  buy 
or  handle  the  goods  as  the  price  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  break  and  thus  cause  them  more  or  less  serious 
loss  instead  of  profit.  The  distribution  of  our  pro- 
ducts is  thereby  greatly  lessened,  and  the  result  to 
us  is  an  apparent  overproduction  and  a  demoralized 
market.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  organize, 
would  fix  a  price  on  our  products  and  would  guaran- 


tee that  price  throughout  the  season,  then  the  trade 
would  buy  freely,  and  having  bought  would  instruct 
their  traveling  men  to  push  sales  and  thus  would 
greatly  enlarge  our  market  and  completely  do  away 
with  the  cry  of  overproduction. 

History  of  the  Association. — To  apply  this  remedy 
the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  was 
formed  about  six  months  ago.  The  vital  principle  in 
this  organization  is  that  every  raisin  grower  in  the 
State  shall  place  his  crop  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  association  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  way 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Owing  to  numerous 
previous  efforts  at  combination  which  failed,  the 
growers  had  but  little  faith  in  this  movement,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  season  before  we  knew  whether  we 
would  receive  sufficient  support  to  go  on  with  it.  ) 
That  being  the  case,  we  were  compelled  to  adopt  a 
make-shift  plan  for  this  season,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  commercial  packers  we 
entered  into  a  contract  with  them  by  which  we  were 
to  pay  them  full  prices  for  packing,  and  full  rates  of 
commission  for  the  sale  of  the  crop,  and  guarantee 
them  the  handling  of  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  under 
our  control.  They  on  their  part  agreed,  under  heavy 
penalties,  that  they  would  not  pack  any  crop  not  in 
the  association.  As  practically  all  the  packers  were 
included  in  this  contract,  this  arrangement  gave  us 
control  of  the  crop.  We  then  sent  out  notices  to 
the  trade  informing  it  of  our  plans;  that  we  had  90 
per  cent  of  the  crop  under  our  control;  that  we 
would  fix  our  minimum  prices  at  the  beginning,  and 
would  raise  the  prices  moderately  during  the  season 
as  the  market  would  warrant,  taking  care  not  to 
check  sales  by  unduly  raising  prices;  aDd  that  we 
guaranteed  we  would  not  sell  at  any  less  prices 
during  the  year  from  harvest  time  to  harvest 
time.  The  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
course,  for  we  have  already  sold  about  2400  car- 
loads of  raisins  out  of  a  crop  of  3000  carloads,  while 
there  have  been  taken  by  the  market  an  ad- 
ditional 1000  carloads  carried  over  from  last  year, 
and  the  market  reports  from  the  trade  journals  of 
the  East  show  a  steady  market  at  our  highest 
prices,  and  no  stocks  on  hand  in  distributing 
centers.  Tne  explanation  given  by  these  journals 
is  that  the  trade  has  bought  freely  on  the  strength 
of  our  guarantee  that  we  would  hold  up  prices, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  make  a  profit  in  distributing 
the  goods. 

A  Good  Showing. — As  our  sales  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  been  made  for  cash  before  shipment, 
we  have  been  able  to  make  our  growers,  shortly 
after  the  delivery  of  their  raisins,  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  2  cents  per  pound;  and  are  now  paying  an 
additional  sum  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  certain  grades, 
with  more  to  come  at  the  final  proration,  which  will 
probably  make  the  net  result  for  the  whole  crop 
equal  about  3J  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat  box, 
while  if  the  truth  were  known,  I  believe  that  the 
whole  of  last  year's  crop  did  not  realize  an  average 
net  return  of  1}  cents  per  pound.  Thus,  under 
many  disadvantages,  and  with,  as  I  have  said,  a 
makeshift  plan,  and  a  very  costly  deal  with  the  com 
mercial  packers,  we  have  this  year  realized  for  our 
growers  over  a  million  dollars  more  than  they  could 
possibly  have  secured  for  their  crops  without  this 
organization. 

Eliminate  the  Packers. — In  my  judgment,  to  make 
our  organization  a  complete  success,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  eliminate  all  conflicting  interests.  Our 
experience  this  season  has  convinced  me  that  we  can- 
not blend  the  interests  of  the  commercial  packer 
with  the  interests  of  the  grower  any  more  than  we 
can  blend  oil  and  water,  and  that  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  do  so  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  will  be 
engaging  in  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.  I  am 
very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  proceed 
at  once  to  organize  local  or  district  packing  associa- 
tions among  the  growers,  with  a  large  packing- 
house at  certain  centers  in  the  vineyard  districts. 
I  have  said  large  packing-houses  because  better 
work  can  be  done  in  such  than  in  small  houses,  and 
much  more  economically.  Being  centrally  located  in 
the  raisin-growing  districts,  the  growers  would 
avoid  the  present  long  hauls  in  delivering  their 
raisins.  These  packing-houses  should  be  owned  by 
the  growers,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed $2  per  acre  of  vineyard  to  be  provided  for. 
This  is  but  a  trifling  outlay  and  the  cost  will  be  re- 
turned twice  over  the  first  season  in  saving  to  the 
growers  in  packing  charges. 

Inspection  and  Brands. — The  association  has  al- 
ready established  grades  of  raisins  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  and  the  quality  and  stand- 
ard of  these  grades  should  be  maintained  by  a  rigid 
system  of  inspection  controlled  by  the  central  organ- 
ization. An  inspector  from  the  central  office  should 
be  placed  in  every  packing  house  to  pass  upon  the 
quality  of  the  raisins  and  to  put  an  inspection  mark 
upon  each  package  as  a  guarantee  of  quality.  The 
association  should  adopt  a  series  of  brands  of  its 
own  to  brand  all  boxes  of  raisins,  and  these  brands 
should  be  designed  to  make  it  impossible  for  dishon- 
est dealers  to  change  them.  The  local  association 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  its  packing  house,  and  in  case  of  rejec- 
tions it  should  stand  the  loss.    In  this  way  every 


grower  would  be  interested  in  seeing  that  good,  hon- 
est work  is  done  by  his  representatives.  As  the 
crops  of  all  the  growers  are  pooled,  individual  crops 
losing  their  identity,  and  as  the  growers  are  paid 
for  their  crops  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  at 
which  the  whole  crop  of  the  grades  delivered  is  sold, 
it  is  important  that  the  inspector  representing  the 
central  office  shall  control  the  grading  of  the  rai- 
sins. In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
inspector  and  the  management  of  the  packing  house 
the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  central  association,  acting  as  a 
board  of  arbitration,  and  its  decisions  should  be 
final. 

Growers'  Contracts. — The  growers  having  packed 
their  raisins  in  their  local  packing  house,  the  crop 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  central  associa- 
tion for  sale  ;  and  herein  lies  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  strong  contract  with  each  and  every  grower, 
so  that  a  guarantee  can  be  given  the  trade  that  we 
will  maintain  prices  throughout  the  year.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  best  form  of  contract  is  an  abso- 
lute purchase  of  the  crop  by  the  association,  at  a 
nominal  price,  with  a  nominal  payment  of  $1  to  be 
made  at  the  time  of  signature,  and  the  balance  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  to  be  paid  from  returns  of  sales 
as  received  by  the  association  and  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ments on  account  during  the  season  and  a  final  pro- 
ration at  the  end  of  the  season. 

A  Selling  Agent. — Having  secured  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  crop,  the  central  office  should  select  the 
most  competent  selling  agent  to  be  found  in  the  busi- 
ness, one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  trade  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  place  him  in  charge  of 
the  selling  department  ;  sending  him  East  early  in 
the  year  to  select  his  brokers  in  the  various  centers 
of  trade,  through  whom  the  crop  should  be  sold.  As 
was  done  this  year,  the  trade  should  be  notified  by 
circular,  and  through  the  trade  journals,  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  association  ;  and  the  plan  found  so  suc- 
cessful this  season  of  fixing  the  lowest  price  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  gradually  raising  the 
price,  giving  the  trade  a  chance  to  buy  before  the 
prices  are  raised,  should  be  followed.  In  this  most 
effective  way  you  make  the  trade  your  friends,  be- 
cause you  help  them  to  make  money  and  protect 
them  from  loss  ;  and  they,  finding  the  business  profit- 
able, will  urge  the  sale  of  our  products  in  every  di- 
rection and  thus  greatly  enlarge  our  market.  The 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  reduce  the  prices  at  any 
time  during  the  season  should  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards,  and  if  it  should  prove  at  any  time  that  the 
crop  is  in  excess  of  requirements,  which  under  this 
system  is  not  at  all  probable,  the  surplus  should  be 
sold  to  the  wineries  or  shipped  to  foreign  markets 
to  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  Board  of  Directors. — There  is  one  more  point 
which  I  wish  to  touch  upon  before  closing,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  selection  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  central  organization,  and  particularly  of  the  ex- 
ecutive members  of  that  Board.  These  men  should 
not  be  selected  merely  because  they  are  good  fellows 
or  because  they  are  generally  well  liked  or  because 
they  represent  any  particular  district;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  selected  solely  on  account 
of  their  fitness  for  the  position  and  for  their  business 
ability,  which  should  be  carefully  investigated  and 
clearly  established.  To  such  men  the  Association 
can  afford  to  pay  handsome  salaries,  if  it  must,  in 
order  to  secure  their  services.  There  can  be  no 
more  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  action  pos- 
sible for  us  than  to  refuse  to  pay  competent  men 
large  salaries  for  such  positions  as  these,  when  even 
a  single  error  of  judgment,  as  I  have  seen  this  sea- 
son, would  lead  to  the  loss  of  $50,000,  or  even  $100,000, 
to  the  growers.  The  successful  men  in  large  under- 
takings all  over  the  world  are  those  who  employ  aa 
their  assistants  the  most  competent  men  to  be 
found,  to  whom  they  pay  large  salaries,  if  they  must, 
and  who  will  not  employ  inferior  men  at  any  price. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  do  a  business  of  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  that  the  work  of  that 
business  is  crowded  into  a  few  months  at  harvest 
time.  In  this  paper  I  have  confined  my  remarks 
strictly  to  the  subject  of  the  raisin  industry,  know- 
ing that  you  would  apply  them,  if  of  any  value,  to 
the  broader  subject  of  the  general  fruit  interests  of 
California. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience  for  listening  to  these 
suggestions,  and  shall  at  any  time  be  pleased  to  give 
such  information  as  I  may  have  in  aid  of  the  cause 
of  good  prices  for  the  fruit  products  of  the  Pacific 

coast.  

The  Season's  Shipment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 


By  H.  Weinstock.  of  Sacramento,  President  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  years  in 
the  history  of  California  fruit  culture.  The  year's 
result  makes  plain  the  fact  that  nothing  in  California 
fruit  culture  is  so  certain  as  the  unexpected. 

The  drought,  the  frosts  and  the  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  gave  rise 
to  a  general  opinion  that  there  would  be  little  or  no 
shipping  fruit  to  leave  the  State.  By  the  middle  of 
May  the  lookout  had  materially  improved,  but  yet  the 
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TABLE  SHOWING  SHIPMENTS  OF  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SHIPMENTS  OF  1897. 


Destination. 


Chicago  

New  York  

Boston  

Philadelphia  . 
Minneapolis. . . 

Baltimore  

Cincinnati  

KaDsas  City. . . 

Montreal  

New  Orleans. . 

Denver  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Omaha  

Cleveland  

Piitsburg  

Buffalo   

Milwaukee  

City  of  Mexico. 

England  

Minor  points. . . 


Totals . 


May. 


1897.  1898. 


106 


104 


June. 


1897.  1898. 


157 
169 
64 
28 
II 
4 
5 
7 
in 

6 
9 
4 
14 
29 
5 
2 
3 
1 


227 
206 
93 
42 
33 
7 


18 


July. 


277 
321 
160 
66 
45 
10 
8 
14 
32 
15 
32 
6 
26 
53 
11 
19 


19 
156 


1287 


280 
301 
164 
61 
49 


4 
125 


August. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Totals. 

Up  to  lDth  day. 

Up  to  l&tli  daj. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

437 

241 

288 

189 

142 

109 

44 

51 

1396 

1153 

415 

287 

309 

270 

166 

192 

33 

71 

1443 

1353 

173 

169 

98 

67 

33 

33 

8 

4 

543 

535 

41 

33 

31 

16 

23 

18 

4 

2 

202 

176 

60 

45 

44 

31 

13 

5 

180 

167 
16 

1 

2 

16 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3 

20 
86 

13 

19 

15 

31 

36 

13 

26 

2 

7 

109 

52 

28 

4 

11 

4 

98 

9(5 
61 

28 

11 

24 

25 

7 

10 

3 

81 

20 

46 

15 

42 

12 

43 

5 

19 

97 

212 

9 

3 

24 

2 

14 

13 

2 

5 

59 

26 

32 

16 

36 

10 

10 

4 

1 

121 

67 

43 

40 

32 

46 

7 

21 

3 

165 

156 

17 

4 

4 

37 

25 

11 

8 

8 

5 

40 

47 

10 

1 

15 

5 

19 

7 

13 

4 

52 

19 
1 

1 

17 

13 

16 

4 

1 

7 

3 

58 

31 

191 

143 

128 

137 

55 

85 

16 

18 

585 

556 

1599 

1111 

1110 

895 

502 

576 

115 

190 

5294 

4824 

Excess  of  shipments  of  1897  over  1898  to  date,  November  15th,  470  cars 


TABLE  SHOWING  DESTINATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  CARS 
SHIPPED  TO  EACH  PLACE  IN  1895,  1896,  1897  AND  1898. 


DESTINATION. 


Chicago   

New -York  

Boston  

Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis. . 

Baltimore  

Cincinnati. . . . 
Kansas  City.. 

Montreal  

New  Orleans. 

Denver  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Omaha   

Cleveland  

Pittsburg  . . . 

Buffalo  

Milwaukee  . . . 

Mexico  

England  

Minor  points 


Totals. 


1473 
862 
279 
82 
124 
37 
15 
91 
44 
75 
148 
78 
109 
176 
29 
26 
15 
42 


863 


4568 


1055 
471 
90 
147 
5 
2 
81 
81 
85 
136 
68 
91 
85 
10 
25 
7 
32 


42 
532 


4052 


1897. 


1410 
1456 
543 
2U2 
180 
16 
20 


121 
165 
37 
40 
15 
52 


58 
586 


5323 


1898. 

Up  to 

Nov.  lo. 


1153 
1353 

535 

176 

167 
16 
13 

109 
96 
61 

2  2 
26 
67 

156 
25 
47 
5 
19 
1 
31 

556 


4821 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CARS  OF  EACH  VARI- 
ETY SHIPPED  IN  1895,  1896,  1897  AND  1898. 


Variety. 


Pears  

Peaches  

Grapes  

Plums  

Apricots  

Cherries  

Apples  

Quinces  

Figs  

Nectarines . . 
Persimmons. 
Mixed  


Totals   4568     4052    5323  4821 


1187 
12-9 
1010 
465 
162 
180 
105 
13 


152 


1896. 


1624 
976 
712 
407 
172 
Si 
53 
8 
2 
1 


9 


1897. 


1640 
13i6 
1100 
742 
177 
239 
61 
24 
3 
10 
2 
9 


1594 
1103 
715 
542 
123 
297 
434 
1 


15 


most  sanguine-minded  estimated  that  the  year's 
shipment  would  not  exceed  2500  carloads,  or  less 
than  half  of  last  year's  shipments.  The  surprise  is, 
therefore,  a  most  agreeable  one  to  find  that  at  the 
close  of  the  shipping  season  4824  cars  of  fresh  decidu- 
ous fruit  have  left  the  State,  as  against  5323  cars  for 
last  year — a  shortage  of  only  9  per  cent.  Despite  the 
somewhat  lessened  volume  of  shipments,  the  income 
to  the  State  for  fresh  fruits,  owing  to  the  much 
higher  prices  which  prevailed,  has  been  materially 
greater  than  for  several  past  seasons. 

The  distribution  of  such  income  from  fresh  fruits 
has,  however,  been  most  uneven  and  irregular.  In 
many  individual  cases  and  in  some  localities,  owing 
to  almost  a  total  loss  of  crop,  this  has  been  a  most 
unprofitable,  if  not  disastrous,  year;  while  in  other 
localities  and  individual  cases,  fruit  growers  having  a 
good  crop  found  this  to  be  their  red-letter  year; 
many  have  not  alone  been  enabled  to  wipe  off  mort- 
gages of  long  standing,  but  have  laid  by  a  handsome 
surplus  besides. 

The  accompanying  table,  showing  the  number  of 
cars  shipped  to  each  place  for  the  last  four  years, 
indicates  that  the  growing  markets  for  California 
fruits  are  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  ship- 
ments to  Chicago  have  declined  from  1473  cars,  in 
1895,  to  1153  in  1898.  A  noticeable  decline  is  also 
manifest  in  the  shipments  to  other  western  points; 
whereas  shipments  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Montreal  have  increased  since  1895  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.  The  explanation  for  this  lies  largely 
in  the  fact  that  Chicago  and  other  western  cities 
are  receiving  increasing  supplies  of  fruit  from  such 
States  as  Georgia,  Michigan  and  Colorado. 

The  character  of  these  products,  however,  is  so 
much  more  perishable  than  the  California  article 
that  it  is  not  so  profitable  to  ship  them  to  the  more 
distant  Atlantic  markets,  in  competition  with  Califor- 
nia fruits. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  growth  of  the  apple  in- 
dustry; 434  cars  of  apples  left  the  State  this  year 
against  61  cars  last  year,  an  increase  of  over  700 
per  cent.  This  result  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  a  light 
Eastern  apple  crop. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  season,  cherry  shipments 


increased  fully  20  per  cent  compared  with  last  year, 
and  the  pear  crop,  which  at  one  time  was  pronounced 
almost  a  total  failure,  furnished  1594  cars  for  ship- 
ment against  last  year's  shipment  of  1640  cars,  a  loss 
only  of  about  3  per  cent. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association  has  continued  to  successfully  carry  on 
the  work  delegated  to  it  by  the. fruit  growers,  who, 
by  their  united  action,  brought  it  into  life,  and  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  union  auction  houses,  free 
and  open  to  all  buyers  in  all  the  auction  markets; 
thus  preventing  the  fruit  from  coming  in  needless 
competition  with  itself,  and  has  also  continued  the 
publication  of  the  daily  bulletin,  which  gives  a  daily 
report  of  the  Eastern  fruit  shipments  and  the 
destination  of  the  cars.  While,  owing  to  various 
causes  beyond  control,  the  daily  bulletin  cannot  be 
made  absolutely  perfect,  it  has  nevertheless  proven 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  growers  and  shippers  in 
keeping  them  informed  of  the  daily  output,  the  vari- 
eties of  fruit  going  forward,  and  the  date  of  their 
expect  arrival  in  the  various  markets,  and  has  thus 
done  most  important  service  in  preventing  the 
disastrous  gluts  in  the  Eastern  markets,  which, 
before  the  publication  of  daily  bulletins,  were  of  so 
common  an  occurrence  and  so  ruinous  in  their  results 
to  the  growers. 

During  the  week  following  Col.  Weinstock's  report 
116  cars  were  sent  East,  so  that  the  total  shipment 
this  year  up  to  November  23d  is  4940  carloads. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Our  New  Possessions  and   Necessary  Horti- 
cultural Legislation. 


By  Alexander  Craw,  Quarantine  Officer  State  Board  of 
Horticulture. 

The  possession  of  our  new  territories  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  brings  up  a  question  of 
very  serious  moment  to  the  horticultural  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  States,  as  at  our  ports  are  liable 
to  be  landed  plants,  trees,  and  fruits  that  are  in- 
fested with  new  and  destructive  insect  pests  or  tree 
diseases.  Heretofore  we  have  had  no  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lots  of  phalanopsis  (orchids)  I  have 
only  inspected  two  plants  that  I  know  came  from 
there.  We  have  had  nothing  in  the  plant  line  where- 
by we  can  ascertain  the  species  of  insects  peculiar 
to  that  country.  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has 
been  published  in  relation  to  tree  or  fruit  pests  of 
the  country.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  for  we  have  a  very  good  knowl 
edge  of  the  great  list  of  destructive  insects  that 
attack  their  plantations  and  forests,  and  that  are 
foreign  to  our  orchards  and  gardens.  Some  of  them 
are  of  recent  introduction  into  the  islands,  but  from 
the  number  and  variety  of  plants  found  infested  and 
destroyed  I  am  sure  our  State  would  soon  be  over- 
run with  them  if  a  thorough  quarantine  cannot  be 
maintained. 

A  Change  in  Arrangements. — This  is  the  point  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention.  Until 
Congress  ratifies  the  annexation  treaty  the  islands 
are  considered  a  foreign  territory,  so  all  ships  arriv- 
ing from  there  are  inspected  by  customs  officers, 
and  one  or  more  customs  officers  are  on  guard  day 
and  night  while  the  ships  remain  in  port.  The  sur- 
veyor of  the  port,  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Spear  Sr.,  and 
his  first  deputy,  Cbauncey  M.  St.  John,  like  their 
predecessors,  very  kindly  issued  instructions  not  to 
allow  any  plants  or  fruit  to  be  landed  until  inspected 
by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  customs  offi- 
cers, inspectors  and  dock  officials  are  very  obliging 
and  gentlemanly  in  the  enforcement  of  this  order. 
The  value  of  this  assistance  to  the  State  cannot  be 
estimated.  Under  such  an  arrangement  no  plauts 
can  be  smuggled  away,  to  be  afterwards  landed. 
The  annexation  of  the  islands  dispenses  with  the 


services  of  the  customs  officers  to  inspect  the  ship  or 
the  passengers'  baggage  upon  arrival,  and  our  hor- 
ticultural regulations  do  not  confer  upon  us  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  personal  effects  or  bag- 
gasre  of  passengers,  unless  it  is  plants  or  fruit. 

Now,  it  is  very  rarely  that  plants  are  packed  with 
personal  effects,  but  when  passengers  or  members 
of  the  crew  ascertain  that  valises  are  not  to  be  in- 
spected the  inducement  will  be  greater  to  try  to  get 
their  plants  ashore.  Most  people — not  fruit  grow- 
ers— consider  it  rather  high-handed  officiousness  for 
us  to  even  inspect  their  plants,  and  when  the  latter 
are  found  infested  with  insects  and  confiscated  they 
consider  that  they  are  out  and  injured,  but  never 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  those  harmless 
looking  specks  or  bugs,  if  allowed  to  land,  would 
probably  cause  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  other 
citizens  who  have  invested  their  all  in  planting  and 
caring  for  an  orchard. 

Inspection  Must  be  Maintained. — The  only  safeguard 
that  I  can  suggest  to  prevent  to  a  great  extent  any 
attempt  at  landing  plants  without  inspection  would 
be  the  enactment  of  a  State  law  making  it  punish- 
able by  fine  to  bring  into  California  any  plants  or 
trees  without  immediately  notifying  the  quarantine 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  or  the 
quarantine  guardian  of  the  district  in  which  said 
plants  or  trees  are  received.  As  no  penalty  is 
attached  to  the  violation  of  Rule  I  of  the  regulations 
of  this  board  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  although 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  rendered 
us  very  valuable  service  by  keeping  us  advised  of 
arrivals  of  trees  and  plants  by  rail  from  outside  the 
State.  The  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  under  the 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  Section  5  of  the  Act  of 
March  8,  1889,  adopted  rules  and  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  insect  pests  and  tree  and 
plant  diseases,  but  it  had  no  power  to  attach  a  pen- 
alty; so,  in  order  to  make  such  regulations  effective, 
will  have  to  submit  a  bill  to  the  Legislature  provid- 
ing penalties  for  non  compliance.  Unless  this  can 
be  done  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, we  are  liable  to  have  the  work  done  in  this  line 
during  the  past  few  years  completely  nullified  in  the 
future. 

Tilings  tn  be  Feared. — Before  presenting  a  bill  for 
your  consideration  I  desire  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  serious  insect  pests  and  tree  diseases  that 
have  proved  to  be  very  injurious  in  other  countries 
and  States,  and  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
will  prove  less  destructive  if  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia : 

Probably  the  most  serious  would  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gypsy  moth  from  Massachusetts,  Europe 
or  Japan.  The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  devastate 
forest  trees  as  well  as  fruit  and  ornamentral  trees 
and  plants.  The  people  of  California  would  be  up  in 
arms  if  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  asked  the 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  over  $100,000  a 
vear  to  fight  a  single  pest  as  they  are  now  doing  in 
Massachusetts,  to  try  and  stamp  out  this  insect  that 
was  introduced  into  that  State  from  Europe  over 
twenty  years  ago. 

A  New  Peach  Disease — The  "peach  yellows"  or 
the  "  peach  rosette,"  it  is  claimed,  would  not  spread 
in  California,  but  the  advice  of  an  Eastern  expert  in 
tree  diseases  is  to  keep  it  out.  Now  a  new  peach 
disease  calhd  "small  peaches"  is  reported  from 
Michigan,  where  40n0  acres  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  it.  A  peach  root  aphis  was  introduced 
into  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  probably 
from  Australia.  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  having 
seen  a  nursery  of  100,000  peach  trees  killed  outright 
by  this  pest  in  three  weeks'  time.  Oae  shipment  of 
19,000  peach  trees  was  brought  into  California.  I 
found  them  to  be  infested  with  the  pest  and  the 
trees  were  destroyed.  It  also  attacks  plums  and 
prunes. 

In  Louisiana  a  new  species  of  "  saw  fly  "  has  made 
its  appearance,  which  completely  defoliates  peach 
and  prune  trees.  "  In  about  two  years  they  kill  an 
orchard  effectually."  Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan  of  the 
experiment  station  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  reports 
this  pest  as  steadily  becoming  more  numerous,  until 
now  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  plum  and  peach  trees  of  that  State. 

The  introduction  of  the  plum  curculio  would  re- 
duce the  profits  of  prune,  apricot  and  cherry  grow- 
ers. The  fruit  fly  in  Australia  and  the  larvae  of  a 
beetle  (Doticus  pestilens),  in  the  same  country,  bur- 
row all  through  the  pulp  of  apples,  completely 
ruining  them.  The  peach  fly  in  the  islands  of  Ber- 
muda, and  a  similar  pest  jn  Cape  Colony,  makes 
peach  growing  for  profit  impossible,  as  most  seasons 
they  have  not  enough  peaches  for  local  consumption. 

Orange  Maggot. — The  disgusting  Mexican  orange 
maggot,  if  introduced  into  California  orange  groves, 
would  soon  stop  the  consumption  of  our  luscious 
Navel  and  other  oranges.  You  can  tell  a  wormy 
apple,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  a  mag- 
goty orange  until  it  is  cut. 

A  new  worm  infests  apples  in  Japan  and  it  is  now 
reported  in  British  Columbia,  introduced  from  the 
former  country. 

Bad  Scales. — You  can  kill  the  so-called  "San  Jose 
scale"  with  sprays,  but  triple  strength  of  the  best 
insecticides  will  kill  only  7  per  cent  of  the  destruct- 
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ive  white  scale,  Diatpit  amygdali,  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  Australia,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  pest  is  a  very  general  feeder.  We 
have  destroyed  the  following  trees  and  plants  enter 
ing  this  State  infested  with  it :  Peach,  plum, 
cherry,  walnut,  persimmon,  tea,  euonymus,  sago 
palms  and  zanthoxylum.  The  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  Japanese  beetle  (Adoritus  umbrotw)  from  Hon- 
olulu would  be  a  bad  importation.  On  the  islands 
they  defoliate  grape  vines,  peaches,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  are  subject  to 
their  attack.  The  "  red  wax  scale  "  was  introduced 
into  Honolulu  a  few  years  ago  and  now  we  find  it 
upon  a  great  variety  of  plants  brought  from  there, 
as  well  as  on  the  evergreen  "  leis,"  or  wreaths  with 
which  the  Hawaiians  decorate  their  departing 
friends.  A  great  variety  of  scale  insects  foreign  to 
California  are  found  on  the  islands.  One  species, 
the  "mining  scale"  Howardia  (Chionaspis)  biclavis, 
is  one  of  the  most  serious.  This  is  the  scale  that  in- 
fested the  325,000  orange  trees  from  Tahiti  that 
withstood  five  fumigations  with  double  and  treble 
strength  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  two  immersions 
in  strong  insecticides.  How  could  such  a  pest  be 
even  held  in  check  in  an  orchard  ?  The  list  of  dan- 
gerous insects  could  be  extended,  but  the  foregoing 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  State  should  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  that 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  such 
pests  or  diseases  gaining  a  foothold  or  becoming 
established  in  California  orchards. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Shipping  Cattle  After  Dipping. 


The  following  order  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  modifying  regulations  concern- 
ing cattle  transportation  will  prove  of  interest  to 
cattlemen;  the  same  was  banded  to  the  Suisun 
Republican  for  publication  by  E.  J.  Okell,  secretary 
of  the  Stockmen's  Protective  Association  recently 
organized  in  Solano  county. 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  j 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  > 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1808.  ) 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  cattle  originating  in  the 
district  described  in  the  order  of  December  15,  1897, 
and  amendments  thereto,  which  district  is  known  as 
the  quarantined  district,  may,  after  having  been 
properly  dipped,  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspec- 
tion of  this  Department,  in  a  solution  of  eighty-six 
pounds  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each  1000  gallons  of 
extra  dynamo  oil,  be  shipped  without  further  re- 
striction; Provided,  That  application  be  first  made 
to  this  Department,  and  permission  granted  to 
establish  the  dipping  stations,  and  that  after  being 
dipped  the  cattle  are  certified  by  an  inspector  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  cattle 
when  dipped  within  the  quarantined  district,  be 
shipped  in  clean  cars,  without  unloading  within  that 
district. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Acting  Secretary. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Fuller    Information  Required. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Jersey  cow  which  has 
been  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  hay;  she  had  a  calf  about 
three  months  ago,  but  became  nearly  dry  one  morn- 
ing a  few  days  ago  and  has  not  recovered  much  yet. 
She  is  very  dumpish  and  does  not  eat  very  well.  I 
gave  her  bran  and  a  few  oats  and  she  filled  up  pretty 
well  and  her  bowels  act  well.  I  had  one  act  that 
way  a  few  years  ago  and  she  finally  died.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  have  lost  cows  in  the  same  way,  and 
sometimes  others  have  recovered.  Can  vou  tell  me 
what  ails  her  and  what  to  do  for  it  ? — E.  Gallup, 
Woodland. 

The  milk  stopping  occurs  in  almost  all  general 
sickness.  Dumpishness  and  loss  of  appetite  are  also 
symptoms  of  innumerable  diseases.  The  bowels,  be- 
ing natural,  would  indicate  no  intestinal  disease. 
You  would  have  to  describe  the  symptoms  more  com- 
pletely for  me  to  tell  what  ails  her  and  to  prescribe. 
The  following  is  splendid  to  restore  the  appetite  : 

Nux  vomica,  1  ounce  ;  ro.  gentian  root,  2  ounces  ; 
ammoniated  citrate  of  iron,  1  ounce;  po.  cinchona 
(red),  2  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  twelve  powders  ;  give  two  daily, 
mixed  with  molasses,  and^spread  on  tongue  with  a 
flat  stick. 

Fiber   Balls   In   the  Stomaeh. 

To  the  Editor:— The  "felt  balls,"  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  I  send  herewith,  were  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  a  milch  cow,  in  which  there 
were  found  some  sixty  or  more  balls  of  the  same  kind 
and  size.  Two  cows,  belonging  to  the  same  person, 
sickened  and  died,  some  weeks  apart,  each  showing 
the  same  symptoms,  and  the  stomachs  of  each  con- 
tained from  fifty  to  seventy-five  of  these  balls.  There 
was  no  difference  in  the  feed  and  treatment  of  these 
animals  from  those  of  the  neighbors  living  in  the  im- 


mediate vicinity,  the  only  green  feed  they  had  access 
to  being  the  pestiferous  wild  morning  glory,  which 
has  become  so  widespread  in  its  encroachments  upon 
Ventura  soils.  If  you  can  explain  the  origin  of  these 
foreign  substances  and  suggest  a  preventive  of  their 
recurrence  in  other  animals,  it  will  at  least  allay 
much  curious  speculation  among  the  uninformed. — 
B.  E.  Lloyd,  Eliseo,  Ventura  Co. 

Indigestible  dry  vegetable  fibers  from  the  peristal- 
tic action  of  the  stomach  accumulates  in  balls.  They 
are  commonly  met  with  or  seen  in  animals  fed  on  dry 
stalks.  It  is  prevented  and  got  rid  of  by  occasional 
dose  of  raw  linseed  oil,  from  one  to  two  pints  at  a 
dose  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


THE  APIARY. 


Practical  Points  on  Beekeeping. 


By  H.  M.  Pbters  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Fallbrook,  San  Diego  County. 

The  handling  of  bees  is  quite  an  extensive  industry 
in  San  Diego  county,  and  like  other  branches  of 
business  is  mosily  carried  on  for  profit.  Hence  the 
question:  How  can  we  secure  the  largest  returns 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible?  Tbe  subject  of 
most  importance  is  bow  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  surplus  honey.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
colony  having  the  largest  number  of  bees  will  pro- 
duce the  honey.  Hence  tbe  necessity  of  strong 
colonies.  To  insure  a  strong  colony  you  should 
have  a  prolific  queen.  When  it  is  found  that  the 
queen  is  not  prolific,  either  from  age  or  other 
causes,  she  should  be  removed  and  a  new  one  in- 
troduced. 

Queen  Rearing. — Every  beekeeper  should  raise  bis 
own  queens  after  importing  enough  to  breed  from. 
The  queen  nursery  should  be  started  early  in  the 
spring  in  order  to  have  a  supply  of  young  queens  as 
soon  as  brood  raising  gets  well  under  way,  and  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  undesirable  queens  should  be 
replaced  with  new  ones.  In  a  good  year  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  your  bees  brood  up  early,  and  if  your 
poor  queens  are  removed  early  you  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the 
best  variety  of  bees,  whether  Italian,  black,  hybrid 
or  soma  other  kind.  But  having  decided  what  kind 
you  want,  you  must  raise  that  kind,  and  raise  your 
queens  from  the  best  honey  producers  of  that  kind. 

Abundant  Stores. — I  believe  many  people  make  a 
great  mistake  in  leaving  their  bees  without  suffici- 
ent stores  during  winter  and  early  spring.  They 
seem  to  think  that  if  the  bees  have  sufficient  honey 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  it  is  sufficient.  As  I 
said  before:  Other  things  being  equal,  the  colony 
with  the  most  bees  will  produce  the  most  honey.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  honey  to  raise  a  hive  full  of 
bees.  If  their  stores  are  short  and  there  are  only  a  few 
bees  in  the  colony,  as  a  good  many  will  be  this  year 
unless  they  are  fed,  they  will  be  very  slow  in  brood- 
ing up  in  the  spring,  and  much  time  which  should  be 
used  in  storing  black  sage  honey,  the  best  quality 
of  honey,  will  be  used  is  raising  bees,  swarming  and 
putting  stores  in  the  brood  chamber. 

When  the  fall  rains  bring  out  the  early  bloom,  if 
the  weather  is  warm  the  bees  will  gather  some  honey 
and  pollen,  and  commence  the  raising  of  brood. 
Should  the  weather  remain  favorable  they  will 
gradually  build  up,  although  their  stores  of  old  honey 
are  exhausted.  But  should  there  be  two  or  three 
weeks  of  cold,  rainy  weather — such  that  bees  could 
do  but  little,  if  any,  work  among  the  flowers,  the  en- 
tire colony  is  liable  to  perish. 

Room  for  the  Queen. — One  point  which  many  produc- 
ers of  comb  honey  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
is  giving  the  queen  enough  room  during  the  honey 
flow.  Some  bees  seem  averse  to  storing  honey  in 
the  sections,  gradually  filling  the  brood  frames  with 
honey  and  cutting  off  the  supply  of  young  bees.  The 
apiarist  may  wonder  why  those  colonies  are  produc- 
ing so  little  honey  compared  with  what  they  did 
earlier  in  the  season.  If  your  brood  frames  become 
filled  too  full  with  honey,  extract  some  of  it.  If 
you  have  no  extractor  remove  some  of  the  frames 
that  contain  no  brood,  and  put  them  away  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  moth.  Fill  the  hive  with 
empty  combs  or  frames  containing  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  placing  them  in  the  center  of  the  hive. 

Advantage  of  Full  Sheets  of  Foundation. — To  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation  for  a  few  swarms,  requiring  the 
frames  to  be  wired,  adds  much  expense  and  a  great 
deal  of  extra  labor,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  pay  in  an 
average  season.  In  a  year  like  this  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  pay  to  hive  a  new  swarm,  however 
little  the  trouble.  When  a  new  colony  has  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  the  bees  will  have  room  to  commence 
work  at  once,  I  have  known  strong  colonies  to  draw 
out  all  the  comb,  have  some  honey  stored  and  the 
queen  laying  in  three  days'  time;  while,  had  they 
had  nothing  but  starters  to  work  from,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  tbey  would  have  accomplished  as  much  in  two 
weeks.  The  honey  they  ought  to  store  during  the 
difference  of  time  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  for 


foundation  and  extra  work  two  or  three  times  over. 

Handling  Sections. — During  the  honey  flow,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  strong  honey  flow,  be  sure  your  bees 
have  plenty  of  room  to  work.  As  I  produce  comb 
honey  exclusively,  I  will  only  treat  of  that.  Have 
your  hives  such  that  you  can  keep  piling  up  supers 
as  long  as  the  bees  will  work  in  the  top  one.  Re- 
move the  bottom  one  as  soon  as  most  of  the  sections 
are  full.  Put  the  unfinished  sections  in  a  super  by 
themselves  and  when  the  super  is  full  put  it  on  a 
hive  to  be  finished.  Do  not  leave  the  finished  sec- 
tions any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
bees  in  traveling  over  them  soil  the  comb  and  lower 
the  selling  qualities  of  the  honey. 

Cleaning  the  sections  before  casing  is  quite  im- 
portant, and  is  very  tedious.  Every  particle  of  dirt 
and  propolis  should  be  scraped  off.  Never  try  to 
wash  them.  About  the  only  way  to  better  the 
appearance  of  the  comb  is  to  sulphur  and  bleach  in 
a  strong  light. 

What  to  do  in  a  Short  Year. — In  years  like  this, 
when  the  bees  do  not  produce  honey  to  carry  them 
to  the  next  season,  the  question  of  saving  the  old 
stores  of  honey  and  curtailing  the  raising  of  brood 
should  be  of  much  importance.  This  is  a  subject 
which  I  have  not  tested,  nor  have  I  read  anything 
upon  it,  hence  what  I  say  will  be  speculative.  I 
believe  it  would  be  policy,  when  the  hives  are  well 
filled  with  honey,  early  in  the  winter,  to  remove  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  frames,  putting  empty  combs 
of  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  their  place.  Should 
there  be  prospects  of  a  honey  flow  you  can  put  it 
back,  frame  at  a  time,  if  it  is  needed.  Should  there 
be  a  year  like  this,  the  honey  which  has  been  re- 
moved can  be  used  to  feed  the  bees,  and  will  not  be 
consumed  in  raising  young  bees  that  can  do  nothing 
but  eat  up  the  surplus  stores.  A  hive  full  of  grow- 
ing bees  require  a  good  deal  of  honey,  and  if  the 
amount  of  old  honey  is  sufficient  I  believe  the  queen 
will  continue  laying  as  long  as  there  is  some  honey 
being  gathered  from  the  flowers. 

Two  years  ago  some  of  my  colonies  with  not  more 
than  fifteen  pounds  of  honey  on  the  1st  of  March 
were  in  better  condition  in  tbe  fall  than  others  which 
had  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds.  Having  an 
abundance  of  honey  the  queen  kept  all  available 
space  filled  with  brood  as  long  as  honey  was  being 
gathered.  Then  they  had  to  feed  four  times  as 
many  bees  as  they  had  any  use  for. 

Limiting  the  Queen. — In  a  year  like  this  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  to  limit  the  operations  of  the 
queen  so  that  only  a  small  amount  of  brood  can  be 
raised.  There  are  objections  to  caging  a  queen  and 
keeping  her  in  close  confinement.  But  I  believe  it 
is  feasible  to  make  queen  excluding  division  boards 
which  will  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  worker  bees 
and  confine  the  queen  to  a  single  frame.  If  a  full 
card  of  comb  is  too  much,  put  in  a  dummy  frame  con- 
taining a  piece  of  comb  that  is  the  right  siz?.  If 
none  of  these  plans  appear  feasible,  you  should  adopt 
some  other  means  to  stop  the  rearing  of  a  hive  full 
of  bees  that  you  have  no  use  for.  It  would  be  just  as 
sensible  for  a  man  to  raise  a  great  herd  of  animals 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  sell,  nor  work,  nor  use 
in  any  other  way,  except  to  eat  up  his  surplus  feed. 

Marketing  LToney. — Marketing  the  honey  crop  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  serious  problem.  Some  branches 
of  production  in  this  State  have  become  so  thoroughly 
organized  that  they  practically  control  the  markets 
in  their  particular  lines.  They  put  a  stop  to  the 
commission  man  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits, 
and  have  secured  to  the  producer  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  his  labor  and  investment.  Similar  results 
should  obtain  among  the  producers- of  honey.  As  it 
is,  a  few  local  jobbers  by  concerted  action  are  able 
to  bear  the  markets  on  this  coast,  and  having  ob-, 
tained  control  of  the  most  of  the  output,  proceed  to 
bull  the  markets  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  result 
is  that  an  article  which  brings  the  producer  from 
6  to  7  cents,  after  having  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
man and  the  tariffs  of  the  transportation  companies 
added,  costs  the  consumer  anywhere  from  15  to  25 
cents.  The  producer  and  consumer  must  be  brought 
closer  together.  This  middleman  should  be  relieved 
of  a  large  part  of  his  remuneration.  The  honey  men 
should  all  unite  in  a  common  cause,  sell  their 
product  to  the  wholesaler,  and  where  possible  to 
the  retailer,  thus  depriving  the  avaricious  jobber 
and  commission  man  of  their  enormous  profits  and 
secure  for  ourselves  a  just  return  for  our  labors. 


Farmers  Growing  Vegetables. 

Speaking  of  the  changes  in  farming  in  New  York 
State,  the  Country  Gentleman  says  that  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  farmers  were  fast  becoming  expert  gar- 
deners, judging  by  the  excellent  melons  and  other 
produce  some  of  them  bring  to  market.  They  can 
grow  fine  Hubbard  squashes,  too,  as  well  as  pump- 
kins. It  will  be  no  long  time  before  the  farmer 
raises  as  many  different  crops  as  the  market  gar- 
dener. His  crops  proper  amount  to  a  dozen  at  least, 
and  to  these  he  has  already  added  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches,  pears,  eating 
peas  and  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  cauliflower, 
celery,  melons  and  squashes,  to  say  nothing  of  car- 
rots, parsnips,  beets,  turnips,  etc.  Some  of  them 
already  have  hotbeds  and  others  are  fast  following 
suit.  The  next  step  will  be  greenhouses  on  tbe  farms. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Large  Acreage  in  Beets. — Pleasanton 
Times- Bulletin,  Dec.  3:  Up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Peach,  the  agent  of  the  Alameda  Beet  Sugar 
Co ,  has  contracted  for  2879  acres  to  be 
planted  to  sugar  beets.  Last  year  there 
were  but  2420  acres  in  beets. 

Butte. 

Exporting  Horses.— Honcut  Times:  Two 
carloads  of  jacks  and  horses  were  shipped  from 
this  point  to  the  Hearst  stock  ranch  in  Mexico. 
The  stock  came  from  V.  Gianella's  ranch. 

Close  Dehorning.  —  Gridley  Herald,  Nov. 
2d;  Two  thousand  head  of  beef  cattle  were 
dehorned  on  the  Ord  ranch.  The  process  was 
performed  with  a  specially  made  clipper  which 
shears  off  the  horns  clean  to  the  head,  the 
operator  being  careful  to  get  down  below  the 
junction  of  the  horns  and  the  skin.  The  cat- 
tle droop  a  little  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the 
gain  expected  after  the  wound  is  healed  over 
is  much  faster  than  can  be  obtained  among  a 
herd  which  is  continually  skirmishing  and 
jabbing  with  horns. 

Fresno. 

Pecan  Nuts.  —  Fresno  Democrat,  Nov.  29: 
W.  A.  Lockie  of  Fowler  brought  in  some  pecan 
nuts,  which  are  the  first  of  this  year's  crop. 
He  has  four  acres  of  trees  which  are  eight 
years  old  and  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  nuts  are  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  said 
that  the  trees  will  grow  and  thrive  on  land 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali. 

Orange  Crop  —Sanger  Herald,  Nov.3:  The 
Earl  Fruit  Company  has  shipped  twenty-five 
carloads  of  new  crop  oranges  and  about  five 
more  carloads  will  finish  the  season's  ship- 
ments. Most  of  the  oranges  were  gathered  in 
the  groves  of  Berry  &  Wallace,  D  R.Evioger 
and  Jos.  Burns.  The  Salisbury  Fruit  Com- 
pany has  also  forwarded  four  cars  eastward 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  They  purchased 
the  crop  from  Wm.  Hazelton's  grove. 

Kern. 

Stock  Shipped  to  New  Me.mco.— Bakers- 
field  Calif  orntan,  Nov.  24:  The  Land  Com- 
pany yesterday  shipped  040  blooded  bulls, 
mostly  Durhams,  to  its  ranches  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  shipment  made  up  a  train  of  twenty- 
five  cars. 

Lake. 

Vintage  Sold.— Middletown  Independent, 
Dec.  3:  P.  D.  Grigsby  sold  his  entire  this 
year's  vintage,  22,000  gallons,  toBrun&Chaix 
of  Oakville  for  12  cents  a  gallon. 

Log  Angeles. 

Price  of  Milk  Advanced.  —  Kxprcss,  Nov. 
24:  The  Dairymen's  Association  met  last 
evening  and  discussed  the  milk  question.  The 
action  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  commended, 
Los  Angeles  having  as  a  result  a  high  stand- 
ard of  milk  delivered  to  its  consumers,  as 
compared  with  that  retailed  in  other  cities. 
The  supply  of  milk  at  present  is  barely  enough 
to  furnish  customers,  and,  as  dairymen  gen- 
erally look  for  15  to  20  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  production  within  the  next  month,  it  was 
decided  that  the  price  of  milk  be  raised.  The 
following  schedule  was  accordingly  set:  One 
pint  for  one  month.  $1.50;  one  quart,  $2  50; 
quart  and  a  half,  S3  75;  two  quarts,  $5;  all 
over  two  quarts,  $2  25  per  quart.  The  whole- 
sale prices  will  remain  the  same  as  formerly. 

Peculiar  Lemon  Condition.— Covina  Ar- 
ms, Nov.  10:  Secretary  T.  J.  Ash  by  of  the 
Pasadena  Fruit  Exchange,  in  reviewing  the 
lemon  situation,  said  :  "The  frost  of  last  win- 
ter, by  destroying  the  blossoms,  caused  a  loss 
of  fully  1000  cars  of  lemons  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  900,000  lemon  trees  in  bear- 
ing, being  five  years  old  and  over.  Except  in 
the  territory  ranging  from  Santa  Paula  to 
Santa  Barbara,  our  lemon  trees  are  practically 
dormant.  Heavy  irrigation  or  rains  would 
cause  them  to  bloom;  then  it  is  fully  eight 
months  to  the  2%-inch  lemon,  which  will  come 
to  the  market  at  the  best  time.  As  it  is  un- 
usual to  have  things  come  this  way,  this  ye?, 
of  nature's  experiment  in  changing  our  lemon 
season  will  be  carefully  watched,  and  may 
lead  to  different  methods  of  irrigation.  The 
349,800  boxes  of  lemons  forwarded  this  season 
cost  us,  at  $105  a  box,  $307,230  for  freight. 
The  same  numberof  boxes  shipped  from  Europe 
would  be  landed  on  our  shores  for  $59,466.  In 
spite  of  the  protective  tariff,  we  need  a  75- 
cent  per  box  freight  rate  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. There  are  now  on  the  sea,  coming 
to  our  markets,  101,500  boxes  of  lemons." 
Mendocino. 

Fall  Clip. — The  Ukiah  Dispatch- Democrat 
publishes  a  list  of  the  prominent  wool  growers 
of  the  county  with  the  amounts  of  their  fall 
clips  which  shows  a  total  of  about  250,000 
pounds.  There  are  102  wool  growers  listed 
and  among  them  J.  F.  Burris  has  the  largest 
clip,  12,481  pounds. 

Merced. 

Dos  Palos  Colony  :   To  the  Editor  : — I  see 
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you  quote  Dos  Palos  colony  prosperous,  truly 
phenominally  prosperous,  although  this  is  an 
off  year  in  our  wonderland  and  we  lost  our 
tree  fruits  by  frost.  It  is  estimated  we  have 
sold  about  $3000  in  honey,  $5000  in  poultry  and 
eggs,  about  the  same  in  barley  and  small 
grain,  about  $12,000  in  hay  and  are  now  closing 
out  about  $5000  in  Egyptian  corn.  There  has 
been  a  volume  in  small  fruits  and  vegetables, 
several  cars  of  hogs  and  many  other  sources 
which  fit  and  fill  an  active  people.  We  are 
now  getting  ready  for  a  royal  thanksgiving. 

A.  J.  Bird. 

Monterey. 

Moss  Fed  Cattle —Salinas  Index,  Deo.  1: 
Lee  Abernathy  of  the  Indian  valley  country, 
stated  that  ranchers  of  his  section  had  scraped 
the  moss  off  the  live  oak  trees  and  fed  it  to 
the  cattle.  By  this  means  fifteen  head  of 
cattle  had  been  kept  from  starving  for  two 
months.  There  is  plenty  of  moss,  and  the 
stock  seem  to  thrive  upon  it. 

Riverside. 

Bee  Business.  —  Riverside  Enterprise:  In 
conversation  with  a  prominent  beekeeper  it 
was  learned  that  about  all  the  owners  of  bees 
whose  apairies  are  located  in  the  foothills  and 
on  the  dry  lands  are  feeding  their  bees,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  until  after  rain. 
Some  owners  of  bees  who  have  their  apairies 
located  in  the  lowlands  along  the  river  bot- 
tom, have  not  been  compelled  to  do  any  feed- 
ing yet.  The  bee  business  has  been  a  losing 
one  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  past  season. 
Orange. 

Celery  Business.— Anaheim  Gazette,  Nov. 
24:  The  celery  district  in  the  peat  lands  is 
at  present  the  most  active  place  in  the  county 
and  growers  are  having  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  their  crop.  They  are  besieged  al- 
most daily  with  buyers  and  representatives 
of  commission  firms  with  propositions  for  con- 
tracts, either  to  buy  at  an  agreed  price  per 
crate  or  to  handle  on  commission,  with  a  guar- 
anteed price.  Part  of  the  crop  is  being  sold 
as  it  stands  in  the  field  at  from  $125  to  $150 
per  acre.  This  quality  of  celery  is  grown  on 
land  which  is  rented  at  $20  and  $22.50  per 
year,  and  a  crop  of  corn  is  usually  taken  from 
the  land  during  the  season,  besides  the 
celery. 

San  Bernardino. 

ChIno  Creamery.  —  Redlands  Gitrogrwph, 
Nov.  96:  The  Chino  creamery  is  now  using 
about  4500  pounds  of  milk  daily.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  siloed  beet  pulp  is  used  by  the 
farmers,  and  it  is  a  good  milk  producer.  The 
milk  has  all  averaged  4  2%  butter  fat,  while 
5%  is  not  uncommon.  Only  butter  is  made, 
and  the  markets  would  take  much  more  than 
is  made.  Next  year  will  see  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows  kept. 

Sugar  Statistics. — San  Bernardino  Sun, 
Nov.  29:  The  output  of  the  factory  for  the 
season  was  12,063,782  pounds  of  sugar,  or  more 
than  R000  tons.  This  was  reduced  from  47,302 
tons  of  beets,  which  would  show  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  in  the  beets  to  have  been  ap- 
proximately 13  per  cent.  For  these  beets  the 
factory  paid  $192,272.62  in  cash.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  the  money  paid  for  labor  in 
the  factory,  which  also  tops  the  hundred  thou- 
sand mark.  The  figures  show  that  the  aver- 
age price  paid  for  beets  has  been  a  fraction 
over  $4  per  ton. 

Orange  Notes.— San  Bernardino  Sun:  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Redlands,  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  the  packers,  shippers 
and  associations  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  val- 
ley, for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  price  for  the 
opening  of  the  orange  season.  It  was  agreed 
that  fancy  brands  should  be  quoted  at  $2.60, 
and  seedlings  at  $1  60.  This  price  is  to  stand 
until  December  10,  which  is  the  latest  date 
that  fruit  can  be  shipped  East  for  the  holiday 
trade.  Oranges  are  as  sweet  now  as  they 
were  at  New  Year's  last  season.  E.  J.  Yo- 
kum  of  Highland  attributes  the  fact  to  the 
long-continued  heated  term  during  the  sum- 
mer. During  those  hot  days  more  sugar  was 
stored  in  the  fruit  than  would  have  been  had 
the  weather  been  a  little  cooler,  and  it  now 
shows  in  the  sweeter  oranges.  Already  the 
fruit  is  in  demand  East.  The  Highland  asso- 
ciations have  orders  for  about  twenty-five 
cars.  Riverside  is  still  shipping  oranges  by 
the  carload  of  last  season's  growth  that  are  as 
solid  and  bright  looking  as  any  packed  in  the 
spring,  Tbey  are  mostly  of  the  late  Valencia 
variety,  and  will  fill  the  demand  for  the  holi- 
day trade  without  calling  upon  the  fruit  that 
is  just  coloring.  A  little  more  attention  to 
the  raising  of  late  varieties  would  enable 
southern  California  to  have  a  perpetual  or- 
ange season. 

San  Diego. 

Hay  Higher.— San  Diego  Union,  Dec.  1 :  The 
high-water  mark  in  the  price  of  hay  for  the 
season  was  reached  this  week,  the  price  ad- 
vancing $2  a  ton  all  along  the  line.  Wheat  and 
red  oat  hay  are  selling  for  from  $22  to  $24  a 
ton,  while  wild  oat  and  barley  are  bringing 
from  $20  to  $22.  Alfalfa  is  slightly  cheaper, 
being  sold  for  $18  and  $22.  The  rise  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  little  surplus  hay 
left  in  the  county,  and  little  or  none  is  being 
brought  into  the  city.  Several  large  grain 
dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  heavy  rain 
would  not  tend  to  lower  the  price,  and,  if  any- 
thing, would  have  the  opposite  effect,  for  the 
reason  that  the  dry  feed  on  which  stock  in  the 
back  country  has  been  subsisting  would  be 
ruined.  The  pasturage  in  many  places  in  the 
back  country  has  given  outand  stockmen  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  hay  for  their  stock. 
One  stockman  bought  two  carloads  yesterday, 
and  others  will  have  to  begin  feediDg  in  a  day 
or  two.  While  this  will  materially  reduce  the 
supply  on  band,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
price  will  go  higher  this  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

Fruit  Outlook.— Stockton  Mail,  Nov.  26: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  this  afternoon  Quar- 
antine Inspector  Tucker  submitted  a  monthly 
report  in  which  he  said  that  the  past  dry  sea- 
son was  showing  its  work  on  the  fruit  trees, 
and  that  it  would  affect  the  coming  crop  to 


some  extent.  The  report  also  stated  that 
during  the  month  5627  boxes  of  fruit  were  re- 
ceived here,  of  which  twenty  boxes  of  lemons 
and  seventy-three  of  apples  were  condemned 
on  account  of  scale.  The  board  appointed  I. 
Phillippi  of  Acampo  as  inspector  for  the  north- 
ern district,  to  take  office  on  the  1st  proximo. 

Anti-Coyote  Compact.— Lodi  Sentinel,  Dec. 
3:  L.  J.  Locke,  W.  H.  Locke,  W.  S.  Mont- 
gomery and  F.  B.Parker  have  united  in  offer- 
ing a  $5  reward  for  every  coyote  killed  within 
one  mile  of  the  G.  T.  Locke  estate  west,  one 
mile  from  the  Parker  ranch  east  and  one  mile 
north  or  south  of  said  places. 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

Sorghum  Molasses.— Arroyo  Grande  Oracle, 
Nov.  25:  Last  spring  E.  Fouch  planted  a 
small  patch  of  sugar  cane.  He  harvested  the 
crop  last  week  and  having  constructed  a 
"  home  made  "  cine  mill  proceeded  to  extract 
the  juice  from  the  cane  and  boil  it  down  into 
sorghum  molasses.  As  a  result  of  his  experi- 
ment he  has  enough  sorghum  to  supply  his 
family  and  the  quality  is  very  good.  Next 
year  Mr.  Fouch  intends  increasing  the  size 
of  his  patch. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Water  Levels  Sinking.— In  a  letter  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  Press  the  Ballard  correspond- 
ent writes  as  follows :  "TheZaca  Lake  and 
Pine  Mountain  reserve  was  not  established 
one  day  too  soon.  It  must  be  evident  to  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  valley's  water  supply  that  some- 
thing more  serious  than  a  dry  season  is  to 
blame  for  the  continual  sinking  of  our  wells. 
Permanent  water—  i.  e.,  to  be  depended  upon 
without  deepening — was  reached  at  30  feet 
from  1882  up  to  about  1893,  since  which  time 
we  have  been  going  down  each  year  until  the 
standard  depth  now  is  nearer  50  feet.  In  the 
meantime  mountain  fires  destroying  annually 
thousands  of  acres  of  dense  brush  and  much 
valuable  timber  have  bared  the  rock-ribbed 
mountain  slopes  to  the  sun,  and  the  thin  top- 
dressing  of  nature's  mulch  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  winter  rains.  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  understand  the  result  of  this 
criminal  recklessness.  These  great  slopes, 
once  natural  reservoirs,  are  now  simply  water 
sheds  to  run  off  the  winter  rains  in  a  few 
hours,  instead  of  holding  the  water  to  gradu- 
ally seep  it3  way  through  springs  and  under- 
ground waterways.  The  reserve  was  not 
established  one  day  too  soon." 

Walnut  Crop.— Santa  Barbara  Press,  Nov. 
21 :  The  walnut  crop  at  Goleta  is  harvested 
and  has  been  disposed  of,  the  association  ab- 
sorbing a  'arge  portion,  and  the  balance  being 
purchased  by  the  J.  R.  Armsby  Company  of 
Chicago.  As  was  expected  the  output  proved 
to  be  short  of  what  it  was  last  year  by  about 
one-fourth.  For  this  reason  the  market  has 
brisked  up,  and  those  parties  who  sold  late 
have  realized  as  high  as  7  cents  per  pound  for 
fancy  soft  shells.  Another  beneficial  result 
of  this  year's  short  crop  will  be  that  no  wal- 
nuts will  be  carried  over,  thus  insuring  for 
the  coming  season  a  clear  market  and  good 
prices.  Walnut  growing  has  become  our  lead- 
ing industry,  and  where  a  few  years  ago  a 
large  acreage  was  annually  planted  to  beans 
and  corn,  these  have  year  by  year  been 
crowded  out  until  now  the  stately  walnut 
groves  are  seen  on  every  band.  It  is  only  in 
favored  localities  that  the  walnut  can  be 
profitably  produced,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
southern  California  it  is  grown  to  perfection. 
Last  year  our  producers  realized  from  this 
crop  alone  over  $500,000.  The  grading  and 
bleaching  has  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale 
lately.  Seventeen  men,  seven  or  eight 
women,  eight  horses  and  a  steam  engine  have 
been  at  work,  and  they  have  been  turning 
out  upwards  of  30,000  pounds  of  walnuts  per 
day. 

Santa  Clara. 

Onion  Seed  in  Demand.— Palo  Alto  Live 
Oak,  Dec.  2:  D.  L.  Sloan  and  son  have  just 
finished  planting  100  acres  of  onions  for  seed. 
They  used  5000  sacks  of  bulbs  and  employed 
twenty  to  twenty-five  men  for  two  months. 
Tbey  have  already  received  more  orders  for 
the  '99  crop  than  they  can  fill  with  an  ordi- 
nary yield. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery.— San  Jose  Herald: 
Special  Agent  Smith  has  completed  the  work 
of  extending  the  rural  mail  delivery  in  Santa 
Clara  county  which  covers  250  square  miles. 
The  work  is  done  by  eleven  carriers,  who  re- 
ceive $400  a  year.  They  deliver  the  mail  once 
a  day  to  1400  rural  families  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $4400,  or  about  $3  per  year  for 
each  family,  and  Mr.  Smith  says  the  indica- 
tions are  that  in  a  year  or  two  at  most  the  in- 
creased business  will  pay  the  extra  expense. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Eastern  Apple  Shipments. — Watsonville 
Pajaronian,  Dec.  1:  For  the  week  ending 
Nov.  30th  thirty-eight  carloads  of  apples  were 
shipped  to  Eastern  points,  as  follows:  New 
York,  29  cars— 19,151  boxes;  Denver,  4  cars— 
2596  boxes ;  Chicago,  3  cars— 1895  boxes ;  Gal- 
veston, 1  car— 660  boxes;  Cincinnati,  1  car — 
680  boxes  ;  total,  24,982  boxes. 

Marketing  Culls  and  Wormy  Apples. — 
Pajaronian,  Dec.  1:  It  may  not  come  right 
away,  but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  each 
orchardist  in  this  valley  will  realize  that  the 
value  of  his  property  is  dependent  upon  the 
reputation  of  Pajaro  valley  apples  in  oufside 
markets,  and  that  that  reputation  rests  on  the 
cleanliness  of  orchards  and  the  quality  of 
grading  and  packing  of  fruit.  The  pests  and 
poor  handling  will  quickly  destroy  the  differ- 
ence between  $100  and  $1000  per  acre.  A  few 
days  ago  we  saw  the  returns  for  a  lot  of  culls 
and  wormy  apples  sold  in  San  Francisco.  The 
returns  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  boxes  and 
labor  of  packing.  These  apples  could  have 
been  handled  through  a  dryer  with  a  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  reputation  of  our 
apples  and  the  price  of  good  soock  would  not 
have  been  affected  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. It  is  a  mistake  in  all  ways  to  attempt  to 
market  poor  fruit. 

Big  Potatoes.— Surf,  Nov.  24 :  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Redman  brought  to  our  office  three  large 


spuds.  They  are  perfect  in  form,  smooth,  solid 
and  sound.  The  longest  one  measures  12% 
inches  and  weighs  2%  pounds.  The  next  in 
sizes  measures  11%  inches  in  length  and 
weighs  two  pounds  and  two  ounces.  The  third 
tips  the  scales  at  exactly  two  pounds  and  only 
measures  10  inches  in  length.  In  circum- 
ference there  is  but  a  trifle  difference.  They 
measure  9  inches  at  2  inches  from  either  end 
and  10  inches  in  the  center.  These  are  from 
a  single  seed,  or  "eye,"  and  are  perfect  in 
shape. 

Crops  and  Prospects  Good  — In  a  letter  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  Surf  Mr.  W.  H.  Aiken  of 
Highland  writes  as  follows:  "A  large  crop 
of  good  prunes  has  matured  and  been  mostly 
marketed  at  the  ruling  price  of  from  3  to  3% 
cents  per  pound,  which  paid  well  owing  to  the 
large  yield  per  acre.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  prunes  cured  will  run  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  pounds  green  to  one  dry,  an  acre 
often  yielding  three  tons  of  cured  prunes. 
Prune  growers  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
crops  and  are  confident  of  as  good  or  better 
the  year  to  come,  even  if  a  dry  one.  Fruit 
buds  are  well  matured  and  the  trees  are  in 
good  condition.  The  vineyards  have  yielded 
large  crops  of  fine  grapes,  especially  table 
varieties.  The  early  rains  came,  but  the 
grapes  were  too  green  to  be  injured,  and  the 
dry  weather  since  has  matured  the  grapes 
finely.  About  a  carload  daily  has  been  for- 
warded East  from  Wrights  for  many  weeks, 
besides  large  amounts  sent  to  San  Francisco. 
The  growers  have  all  done  well,  especially 
those  who  have  sent  East,  where  5  cents  per 
pound  net  has  as  a  rule  been  realized,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  ton. 

Tehama. 

Turkey  Shipments.— Corning  New  Era: 
There  was  shipped  38,000  pDunds  of  turkeys 
from  Corning  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  This  will  net  to  our 
turkey  raisers  nearly  $7000.  Monday's  ship- 
ment of  28,000  pounds  was  the  largest  single 
shipment  of  turkeys  ever  made  from  this 
station. 

Tulare. 

Woodville  Creamery. — Tulare  Register: 
The  first  season  of  the  Woodville  creamery  is 
a  successful  one.  It  started  up  last  February 
and  has  not  stopped  a  day.  The  receipts  of 
milk  now  are  about  1500  pounds,  the  lowest 
for  any  one  time,  and  the  highest  was  about 
4000  pounds  daily.  One  cent  a  pound  is  paid 
for  the  milk. 

Ventura. 

Big  Apple. — Hueneme  Herald:  J.  F.  Saw- 
teller  of  Simi  forwarded  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  apple  which  weighed  nineteen  ounces. 
Secretary  Frank  Wiggins  stated  that  at  the 
World's  Fair  this  apple  probably  would  have 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Yuba. 

Splendid  Orange  Grove.— Marysville  Ap- 
peal, Nov.  28:  A  Florida  fruit  grower  visited 
Oroville  this  week  and  among  other  orchards 
visited  that  of  Jacob  Mansfield  and  John 
Rutherford  of  Wyandotte.  He  said  Mr. 
Mansfield  had  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  productive  groves  he  had  anywhere  seen 
and  added  that  if  he  had  known  oranges  could 
be  grown  so  well  so  far  north  in  California  as 
this  region  he  should  never  have  planted  his 
100  acre  grove  in  the  peninsula  State. 

Hot  House  for  Ripening  Tropical  Fruits. 
— Marysville  Democrat,  Nov.  29:  A  new- 
fangled hot  house,  which  will  be  used  princi- 
pally for  ripening  tropical  fruits  that  arrive 
in  a  partially  green  state,  has  been  put  in  by 
the  H.  Falk  Company.  The  firm  is  now  han- 
dling bananas  in  carload  lots,  and  when  they 
get  a  lot  that  is  slow  in  ripening  they  will 
hang  it  in  this  specially  improvised  room, 
which  is  heated  by  a  gas  stove  and  kept  con- 
stantly at  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees. 
The  arrangement  is  said  to  work  like  a  charm 
in  ripening  the  bananas. 

Flacer. 

Cannery  Bonus.— Newcastle  News:  Three 
thousand  dollars  has  already  been  subscribed 
as  a  bonus  to  any  responsible  company  that 
will  erect  a  cannery  in  Newcastle.  All  that 
is  asked  by  the  subscribers  is  that  a  cannery 
with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  30,000  cases 
be  erected  in  time  for  canning  next  season's 
fruit. 

OREGON. 

Feed  Scarce  —Salem  Journal :  Stock  rais- 
ers throughout  eastern  Oregon  are  complain- 
ing of  scarcity  of  fall  feed.  In  Harney  and 
Malhuer  it  is  claimed  that,  even  though  the 
weather  remain  good,  feeding  will  commence 
several  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  that  all 
kinds  of  stock,  especially  cattle,  have  been 
losing  flesh  rapidly  for  some  time  past.  Lake 
county  has  no  such  grievance.  Although  the 
summer  months  brought  exceptionally  dry, 
hot  weather,  yet  the  fall  rains  came  in  time 
to  start  grass  "before  a  decline  began,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock  are  even  now  on  the  gain. 
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ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

Jain-Killei 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


pTTC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousness 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  CKKIC  W«  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Da.  R.  H.  KMNB,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Phllad'la,  Pa 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


When  people  said  I  was  the  luckiest 
fellow  living  I  quite  indorsed  their 
opinion,  for  I  had  not  only  entered  into 
possession  of  a  decent  little  legacy  left 
me  by  my  uncle,  but  I  bad  also  won 
the  hand  and  heart  of  Ada  Miller,  the 
prettiest  and  most  charming  lady  in 
the  whole  country. 

People  said  her  father  was  immensely 
rich  and  that  she  would  come  in  for  a 
fortune  at  his  death,  but  what  cared 
I  about  that?  For  had  I  not  sufficient 
for  us  both,  even  if  she  were  penni- 
less? And  did  I  not  love  her  with  the 
whole  strength  of  a  pure  and  disin- 
terested love?  I  cannot  begin  to  de- 
scribe her  to  you,  for  the  task  is  quite 
beyond  me.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she 
was  admired  by  all  who  knew  her  and 
loved  by  not  a  few. 

The  latter  circumstances  ceased  to 
disturb  me  when  once  I  became  her 
accepted  lover,  though  before  that  time 
it  occasioned  me  a  great  deal  of  anx- 
iety and  caused  me  to  spend  many  a 
restless  night. 

Of  one  lover  in  particular  had  I 
been  jealous,  for  to  my  excited  and 
fear-laden  imagination  he  seemed  to 
possess  everything  that  a  young  lady 
could  desire.  He  was  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome,  with  a  pleas- 
ant manner  and  faultless  dress,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  he  was  endowed 
with  more  than  an  average  share  of 
this  world's  goods. 

He  was  madly  in  love  with  Ada,  but 
conducted  his  wooing  in  a  way  with 
which  not  even  his  closest  rival  could 
find  fault.  Kind,  considerate  and 
gentlemanly,  never  obtruding  his 
presence  unnecessarily,  he  yet  man- 
aged to  pay  her  considerable  attention, 
and  many  an  anxious  time  did  I  spend, 
fearing  that  his  superior  attractions 
would  put  me  in  the  shade. 

Fate,  however,  decided  otherwise, 
for  when  I  summoned  up  courage  to 
put  my  fortunes  to  the  test  Ada  shyly 
accepted  me,  informing  me  in  a  most 
engaging  manner  that  she  had  never 
loved  anyone  else.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  was  in  ecstasies,  and  scarcely 
knew  for  the  next  few  months  whether 
I  walked  upon  air  or  upon  soild 
ground. 

Our  engagement  was  to  last  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  our  marriage 
was  to  take  place. 

The  time  bad  almost  elapsed  and 
nothing  had  occurred  to  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  scene,  when,  quite  unex- 
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pectedly,  something  happened  which 
filled  me  with  the  deepest  horror,  and 
which  causes  me  to  shudder  even  now 
as  I  recall  it. 

It  has  partly  to  do  with  my  rival, 
Horace  Rishton,  whose  existence  for 
the  time  I  had  almost  forgotten. 

He  had  received  the  news  of  our  en- 
gagement in  an  apparently  calm  and 
quiet  manner,  and  his  subsequent  be- 
havior bad  not  led  us  to  regard  him  as 
being  more  than  ordinarly  affected  by 
it,  but  in  the  event  I  am  now  about  to 
describe  I  was  enabled  to  see  how  deep 
and  tragic  the  effect  upon  him  really 
was. 

The  revelation  came  in  this  wise. 

It  wanted  but  two  days  to  our  wed- 
ding, and  I  had  occasion  to  go  on  a 
little  business  connected  with  it  to  a 
neighboring  town,  a  place  some  four 
miles  distant  from  my  home.  Having 
accomplished  my  errand,  and  finding 
that  I  had  some  considerable  time  to 
wait  for  a  train,  I  resolved  to  walk 
back,  so,  striking  out,  I  soon  left  the 
town  behind  me. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and 
as  it  promised  to  continue  so  I  de- 
termined to  take  a  short  cut  across  the 
country,  which,  I  reckoned,  would 
save  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  least. 
The  road  would  be  very  lonely,  for  it 
was  a  path  that  was  seldom  used,  but 
that  troubled  me  little,  for  my  thoughts 
were  company  enough  that  night. 

I  had  gone  somewhere  about  two 
miles  when  the  moon  suddenly  clouded 
over,  and  I  was  left  in  comparative 
darkness. 

As  I  knew  the  way,  however,  I 
thought  nothing  of  it,  but  trudged 
cheerfully  along,  thinking  only  of  Ada 
and  our  approaching  union.  Suddenly 
and  without  a  moment's  warning  the 
ground  gave  way  under  my  feet,  and 
I  felt  myself  failing  headlong  down, 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
How  far  I  fell  I  knew  not  at  the  time — 
I  learned  afterwards  that  it  was  about 
30  feet — but  I  expected  instant  death 
when  I  reached  the  bottom,  and  with- 
out doubt  that  would  have  been  my 
fate  bad  not  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
been  filled  with  water  to  a  consider- 
able depth.  This  broke  my  fall,  and 
also  by  its  coldness  restored  me  to  my 
senses. 

I  struck  out  on  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, and  swam  around  to  find  some- 
thing to  which  I  could  hold  on.  After 
a  considerable  time  spent  in  searching, 
during  which  the  full  horror  of  the  sit- 
uation began  to  dawn  upon  me,  I  at 
last  discovered  a  piece  of  woodwork 
fixed  in  the  side  of  the  pit. 

This  I  eagerly  grasped,  and,  resting 
partially  on  it  with  half  my  body  in 
the  water,  I  began  to  consider  my  po- 
sition. 

I  knew  at  once  the  place  into  which 
I  bad  fallen,  and  as  the  knowledge 
flashed  across  my  mind  I  cursed  my- 
self for  having  been  so  careless  as  to 
stumble  into  it.  It  was  an  old,  dis- 
used shaft  which  had  been  there  for 
generations.  Not  many  people  were 
aware  of  its  existence,  for  it  was  in  a 
wild  and  solitary  spot  scarcely  ever 
visited  by  anyone.  I,  however,  had 
seen  it  several  times,  in  my  moorland 
wanderings,  and  had  always  regarded 
it  as  a  dangerous  place.  It  was  fenced 
round,  but  I  must  have  wandered  in 
through  one  of  the  gaps. 

There  was  no  footpath  anywhere 
near  it,  so  I  must,  in  the  darkness, 
have  lost  my  way.  However,  here  I 
was  and  the  question  confronted  me, 
how  was  I  to  get  out? 

I  tried  to  discover  if  it  was  possible 
to  climb  out,  but  the  sides  of  the  pit 
offered  no  hold  of  any  kind,  so  I  had  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

I  next  shouted,  in  the  hope  that  some 
solitary  wanderer  might  hear  my 
cries,  but  no  answering  voice  was 
heard,  and  after  I  had  shouted  myself 
hoarse  I  was  obliged  to  sink  back  in 
silence  and  despair. 

My  heart  sickened  as  I  thought  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  how 
many  days,  and  even  weeks,  might 
elapse  before  anyone  passed  that  way. 

I  struck  out  frantically  round  the 
pit  to  seek  again  for  some  means  of 
escape,  but  my  search  was  as  fruitless 
as  before. 

Despair  took  hold  of  me.    I  thought 


of  Ada,  of  our  approaching  marriage, 
of  the  prepartions  which  had  been 
made  and  the  plans  which  had  been 
formed. 

How  bright  the  world  had  seemed 
but  a  few  moments  before,  and  bow 
keenly  I  had  anticipated  its  pleasures! 
And  now  it  was  all  over.  I  must  think 
no  more  of  entering  again  the  bright 
region  above  and  sharing  in  the  joys 
that  awaited  me  there.  I  was  doomed 
to  die — to  die  a  lonely,  solitary,  hor- 
rible death,  and  to  lie  in  a  watery 
grave.  As  I  held  on  to  my  feeble  sup- 
port and  thought  of  all  this,  my  brain 
reeled  within  me,  and  I  feared  that  my 
reason  must  give  way. 

Death  instead  of  marriage!  What 
a  contrast!  Just  when  I  ought  to  be 
leading  my  bride  to  the  altar  and  step- 
ping across  the  portal  of  married 
life,  to  let  my  hold  here  and  fall  into 
the  cold,  relentless  arms  of  death!  And 
what  of  Ada  then?  Surely  she  would 
sorrow,  and  grieve,  and  be  disconso- 
late. 

But  Horace  Rishton!    What  of  him? 

Might  they  not  become  man  and  

But,  no,  the  thought  was  torturing  and 
drove  me  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  to  shout 
again  with  all  my  might.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain,  for  no  one  beard  me. 

How  the  night  passed  I  cannot  tell, 
neither  do  I  know  how  the  morning 
hours  dragged  on,  for  I  was  numb  with 
cold  and  faint  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. I  only  know  that  after  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  ages,  footsteps 
drew  near  and  a  voice  called  from 
above: 

"  Are  you  there,  Fred?  " 

My  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth  and 
for  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  utter 
a  sound.  At  last  I  murmured  in  a 
faint  voice: 

"  In  heaven's  name  get  me  out!  I'm 
dying." 

"  Can  you  hold  on  another  minute?  " 
the  voice  asked.  "I've  got  a  rope 
here.  Keep  up  till  I  fasten  it  to  this 
stake.  Can  you  slip  a  loop  around 
your  body,  or  shall  I  come  down  to 
you?  " 

"Send  the  rope  down.  I'll  manage 
to  pass  it  round,"    I  shouted  eagerly. 

In  another  minute  it  was  dangling 
before  my  eyes  and  was  soon  passed 
under  my  arms,  after  which  I  gave  the 
word  to  draw  up.  Slowly  I  ascended 
and  at  last  emerged  into  the  light  and 
freedom  of  the  upper  air. 

As  I  lay  upon  the  ground — for  my 
legs  were  useless  to  me — I  looked  at 
my  deliverer  and  wept  for  joy  at  my 
release. 

It  was  Horace  Rishton  who  had 
saved  me,  and  if  ever  my  heart  went 
out  to  my  rival  it  was  then. 

"I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,"  I 
began. 

"  Give  me  no  thanks,"  he  interrupted 
harshly.  "Thank  heaven  instead. 
Heaven  and  hell  have  been  fighting 
over  you  and  heaven  has  won.  But 
you  little  know  how  near  you  have  been 
to  death." 

I  looked  up  in  wonderment  at  him, 
for  his  words  were  unintelligible  to  me. 
He  took  no  notice  of  my  look,  but  con- 
tinued. 

"I  guessed  where  you  were,  call  it 
instinct  or  whatever  you  like.  No  one 
else  did.  They  will  seek  everywhere 
but  here.  But  I  seemed  to  know,  and 
— well,  the  devil  tempted  me,  nay,  he 
fought  with  me.  Don't  you  know  why  ? 
You  love  Ada  Miller,  do  you  not  ? 
Then,  so  do  I.  Yes,  with  a  love  that 
is  all-consuming — a  love  which  gives 
me  no  rest  night  and  day,  a  love  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  live 
without  her.  You  have  won  her  hand, 
but  don't  you  think  I  envy  you  ?  Don't 
you  think  I  even  hate  you  at  times  ? 
And  when  I  guessed  you  were  here, 
don't  you  see  that  the  devil  tempted 
me  to  leave  you  here  and  to  say  noth- 
ing whatever  about  it  ?  But  Ada  has 
chosen  you;  she  loves  you.  Your  wed- 
ding day  draws  near.  Go — take  her 
and  be  happy.  But  for  me  happiness 
in  this  life  is  over." 

He  turned  away  to  unloosen  the  rope, 
which  he  bad  made  fast  to  one  of  the 
stakes  of  the  fence. 

I  watched  him  wonderingly  with  a 
dazed  mind,  when  all  in  a  moment,  be- 
fore I  could  think  or  speak,  he  reeled, 
fell  over,  and  toppled  headlong  into  the 
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pit  from  whence  he  bad  drawn  me, 
carrying  the  rope  with  him. 

"Good  heavens,  he's  gone!"  I 
shrieked,  and,  springing  to  my  feet — 
for  the  numbness  left  me  for  a  moment 
— I  rushed  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
crying  frantically,  "Horace!  Horace  !" 

But  no  answer  came  to  my  cries.  A 
loud  splash  succeeded  his  fall,  then  all 
was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  I 
looked  around  for  help,  but  no  help  was 
near,  and,  overcome  with  weakness, 
fatigue  and  horror,  I  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

When  I  came  to  I  found  myself  in 
the  same  position,  and,  knowing  that 
it  was  extremely  improbable  that  any- 
one would  pass  that  way,  I  put  forth 
all  my  strength  and  dragged  myself 
with  great  difficulty  in  the  direction  of 
home. 

When  I  had  gone  a  mile  or  so  I  en- 
tered upon  a  more  frequented  road,  and 
soon  fell  in  with  those  who  rendered  me 
all  the  assistance  I  required. 

My  story  caused  a  great  sensation, 
as  you  may  be  sure,  and  for  a  time  I 
was  the  one  object  of  interest  in  the 
place. 

Ada  looked  upon  me  as  one  given 
back  from  the  dead,  and  rejoiced  over 
me  accordingly.  Her  joy  would  have 
been  complete  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Horace  Rishton, 
for  that  naturally  cast  a  gloom  over 
us  all. 

Of  course,  his  death  was  put  down 
to  accident,  and  much  regret  expressed 
at  the  painful  occurrence,  but  I,  who 
had  seen  the  whole  thing,  knew  it  was 
no  accident,  though,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, I  kept  the  knowledge  to  myself. 

Why  should  I  brazen  abroad  the  fact 
that  Horace  Rishton,  after  gallantly 


If  We  Understood. 


Could  we  but  draw  back  the  curtains 

That  surround  each  other's  lives, 
See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit, 

Know  what  spur  the  action  gives, 
Often  we  should  find  it  better, 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should — 
We  should  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood  ! 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives, 

See  the  good  and  bad  within, 
Often  we  should  love  the  sinner 

All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin. 
Could  we  know  the  power  working 

To  overthrow  integrity, 
We  should  judge  each  other's  errors 

With  more  patient  charity. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 

Knew  the  effort  all  in  vain, 
And  the  bitter  disappointment- 
Understood  the  loss  and  gain- 
Would  the  grim  external  roughness 

Seem,  I  wonder,  just  the  same  » 
Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder  ? 
Should  we  pity  where  we  blame  ? 

Ah  !  we  judge  each  other  harshly, 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force, 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source. 
Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good, 
Oh,  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood  1 


A  Rival's  Love. 


atch  Com 


Easily? 

Are  you  frequently  hoarse? 
Do  you  have  that  annoying 
tickling  in  your  throat?  Would 
you  feel  relieved  if  you  could 
raise  something?  Does  your 
cough  annoy  you  at  night,  and 
do  you  raise  more  mucus  in 
the  morning? 

Then  you  should  always  keep 
on  hand  a  bottle  of 


If  you  have  a  weak 
throat  you  cannot  be  too 
careful.  You  cannot  begin 
treatment  too  early.  Each 
cold  makes  you  more  liable 
to  another,  and  the  last 
one  is  always  harder  to 
cure  than  the  one  before  it. 

Dr.  Ager's  Cherrg  pectoral  Plaster 
protects  the  longs  Irom  colds. 

Help  at  Hand.  ' 

If  you  have  any  complaint 
whatever  and  desire  the  best 
medical  advice  you  can  pos- 
sibly obtain,  write  the  doctor 
freely.  You  will  receive  • 
prompt  reply. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  AVER, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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saviDg  my  life,  had  deliberately  de- 
stroyed his  own  ? 

It  would  have  been  a  poor  return 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  me;  it 
would  have  done  no  good  to  those  who 
knew  him  and  who  revered  his  mem- 
ory, and  above  all,  it  would  have  been 
a  source  of  constant  pain  and  grief  to 
my  own  little  darling  wife. 

By  accident,  therefore,  let  it  be,  and 
may  his  soul  rest  in  peace  ! 

Every  year  we  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
grave,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  silent 
tomb  we  think  with  gratitude  aDd  yet 
with  regret  of  a  rival's  love. — House- 
hold Words. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Navy  hat  bands,  sewed  together  with 
the  gilt  lettering  prettily  arranged, 
make  pretty  sofa  pillows. 

One  rich  variety  of  velvet  is  seeded 
with  small,  heavy  satin  dots,  set  around 
little  blossoms  of  heavy  satin. 

Veils  of  Russian  net,  with  a  gauze 
band  at  the  edge  and  tiny  velvet  balls 
falling  below,  are  one  of  the  season's 
novelties. 

A  new  departure  in  pressed  velvet, 
which  promises  to  be  as  much  of  a  fa- 
vorite as  the  alligator-skin  style,  is  a 
tangle  of  slender  crescents. 

Velvets  are  to  be  popular — velvet 
plain-miroired  in  fancy  colors,  polka 
dotted,  with  the  royal  finish  in  black 
and  white,  and  velvet  pressed  in  an 
alligator-skin  design. 

Handkerchiefs  embroidered  with  a 
color  seem  to  be  comiDg  in  fashion 
again.  Some  have  tiny  scallops  em- 
broidered with  color,  but  the  prettiest 
fancy  is  a  small  knot  of  violets  in  their 
natural  color,  embroidered  in  one  cor- 
ner. 

White  and  delicate-tinted  neck  trim- 
mings brighten  up  the  most  somber  of 
gowns,  and  give  a  dressy  yet  well- 
groomed  effect  that  is  very  desirable. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
much  worn  throughout  the  winter  will 
be  welcomed  by  most  girls. 

Medici  collars,  which  this  year  are 
called  military  on  account  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  are  seen  on  almost  all  coats, 
although  turnover  collars  are  still  very 
much  worn.  Lapels  are  put  on  all 
coats,  whether  the  collar  be  high  or 
low.  Very  often  there  is  but  one  wide 
lapel,  which  points  to  the  left  on  a  coat 
with  a  high  collar. 

Very  large  muffs  are  to  be  used  this 
winter,  and  only  very  large  ones,  so 
Mme.  la  Mode  decrees.  A  muff,  like 
one's  religion,  should  be  chosen  to  suit 
the  individual  rather  than  common 
taste,  for  nothing  looks  more  ludicrous 
and  out  of  keeping  than  to  see  a  woman 
no  bigger  than  a  minute  apparently 
weighted  down  by  a  huge  muff,  unless 
it  is  the  sight  of  a  large,  tall  creature 
with  her  hands  thrust  into  one  about 
big  enough  for  a  baby. 


The  Passing  of  Autumn. 


To  Any 
College 
Without  Cost 

A  little  book  for  young 
women  and  for  young 
men;  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  by  which  young 
men  and  girls  may  ob- 
tain college,  university 
or  conservatory  training 
without  its  costing  them 
a  penny,  and  the  stories 
of  some  of  those  who 
have  already  done  so. 
Free   to   any  address. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  wizard  has  woven  his  ancient  scheme — 

A  day  and  a  starlit  night— 
And  the  world  is  a  shadowy  penciled  dream 

OI  color,  haze  and  light. 

Like  something  an  angel  wrought,  maybe, 

To  answer  a  fairy's  whim, 
A  fold  of  an  ancient  tapestry, 

A  phantom  rare  and  dim. 

Silent  and  smooth  as  the  crystal  stone, 

The  rivers  lie  serene, 
And  the  fading  hills  are  a  jeweled  throne 

For  the  Fall  and  the  Mist,  his  Queen. 

Slim  as  out  of  aerial  seas 

The  elms  and  poplars  fair 
Float  like  the  dainty  spirits  of  trees 

In  the  mellow  dream-like  air. 

Silvery  soft  by  the  forest  side— 

Wine-red,  yellow  rose — 
The  wizard  of  Autumn,  faint,  blue-eyed, 

Swinging  his  censer,  goes. 

— Archibald  Lampman  in  Scribner's. 


Good  Reading. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


The  following  interesting  paper  on 
"how  to  discourage  the  reading  of 
trashy  novels "  was  read  before  the 
lone  Teachers'  Institute  by  Miss  Nellie 
Payne: 

That  the  books  we  read  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  our  lives  none 
can  deny. 

Excessive  novel-reading  weakens  the 
intellect,  deadens  the  true  feeling  and 
destroys  all  taste  for  that  solid  read- 
ing which  is  essential  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  every  man  and  woman. 

Bad  mental  habits  acquired  in  youth 
are  among  the  most  difficult  to  over- 
come, and  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  great  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple read  for  entertainment  and  not  for 
instruction  or  mental  discipline.  Pub- 
lic library  records  show  that  as  a  rule 
girls  call  for  novels  and  boys  for  tales 
of  adventure;  and  they  do  this  whether 
or  not  the  library  is  supplied  with 
books  of  a  more  solid  character. 

This  demand  for  the  most  unsuitable 
kinds  of  reading  ought  to  be  opposed 
by  the  teachers.  Some  suggestions  as 
to  the  methods  of  this  opposition  may 
be  in  order. 

In  the  first  place  let  the  teachers 
strictly  forbid  the  bringing  of  litera- 
ture which  is  merely  for  entertainment 
into  the  school-room.  This  will  do 
away  with  the  reading  of  story  books 
during  school  hours,  or  between  ses- 
sions, and  thereby  greatly  increase  the 
studiousness  as  well  as  diminish  their 
moral  risk.  Many  a  wild  escapade  has 
been  hatched  from  a  blood  and  thunder 
story  book  under  a  boy's  desk  lid. 
Many  an  impulse  has  come  to  the 
romantic  school  girl  from  the  page  of 
the  light  novel  which  she  conceals 
beneath  her  text  book. 

Secondly,  by  wise  and  practical  in- 
structions pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  seek  and  to  care  for  the  best  books. 

And  lastly,  unsuitable,  promiscuous 
reading  may  be  largely  counteracted 
by  providing  in  every  school  building 
a  small  but  well-selected  library  of 
thoroughly  wholesome  literature.  Il- 
lustrated travels,  facinating  popular 
science,  the  most  interesting  biogra- 
phies, history  in  its  most  popular  form, 
poetry  and  hand-books  of  healthy 
sports  are  all  attainable  and  all  pleas- 
ing to  youthful  readers.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  boy  should  want  to  read 
blood  and  thunder  stories  after  he  has 
a  little  taste  of  the  greater  facination 
of  up-to-date  science,  presented  in 
popular  and  easily  comprehensive  form. 

Keep  boys  away  from  sensational 
stories  and  girls  away  from  trashy 
novels  until  they  are  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old  and  you  have  done  very 
much  to  keep  them  from  moral  cor- 
ruption through  literature. 

Teachers  should  co-operate  with 
parents  in  this  reform  in  order  that  it 
may  be  thorough  and  effective. 

The  following  is  a  refreshing  disin- 
fectant for  a  sick  room,  or  any  room 
that  has  an  unpleasant  aroma  pervad- 
ing it.  Put  some  fresh  ground  coffee  in 
a  saucer,  and  in  the  center  place  a 
little  piece  of  camphor  gum,  which 
light  with  a  match.  As  the  gum  burns 
allow  sufficient  coffee  to  burn  with  it. 
The  perfume  is  very  pleasant  and 
healthful  being  far  superior  to  pastiles 
and  very  much  cheaper. 


Stewed  Spanish  onions  are  a  favorite 
accompaniment  to  roast  shoulder  of 
mutton. 

Tripe  can  be  cut  in  squares  and 
boiled  over  a  quick  fire,  seasoning  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper ;  or  it  can  be 
boiled  tender  and  then  fried  in  butter, 
seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper. 

An  Englishman  has  patented  a  col- 
lar which  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
one  who  wears  starched  collars,  the 
portions  around  the  buttonholes  being 
lined  with  a  non-starchable  material, 
like  flannel,  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  linen,  which  will  not  receive  enough 
of  the  starch  to  make  it  stiff. 

At  this  season  women  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  their  complexions, 
as  well  as  at  every  other.  The  skin 
needs  greater  care  when  cold  weather 
sets  in  than  at  any  other  time,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  likely  to  crack  or  chap  or 
get  too  dry,  which  is  bound  to  give  a 
woman  an  old,  shriveled  look. 

To  wash  red  flannel  mix  a  handful 
of  flour  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  and 
boil  ten  minutes.  To  this  add  some 
warm  suds  and  wash  the  flannel  gently, 
rinsing  rather  than  rubbing.  Now 
rinse  it  in  two  or  three  warm  waters, 
and  the  brightest  scarlet  will  never 
lose  its  color.  Castile  or  ivory  soap 
should  only  be  used. 

To  remove  vaseline  stains :  Have 
ready  a  moderately  hot  iron  and  four 
pieces  of  blotting  paper.  Put  two 
thicknesses  of  the  blotting  paper  on  a 
board,  wet  the  sponge  thoroughly  with 
benzine,  lay  on  the  blotting  paper, 
cover  with  the  two  other  pieces  and 
press  quickly  with  the  iron.  If  the 
stain  is  very  firmly  set,  a  second  or 
even  a  third  application  may  be  neces- 
sary. Remember  that  benzine  is  very 
inflammable  and  should  not  be  used  in 
any  room  containing  a  fire  or  lights  of 
any  kind. 

The  half  hour  before  dinner  has  al- 
ways been  considered  the  great  ordeal 
through  which  the  mistress,  in  giving 
a  dinner  party,  will  either  pass  with 
flying  colors  or  lose  many  of  her  laurels. 
The  mistress,  however,  must  display 
no  kind  of  agitation,  but  show  her  tact 
in  suggesting  light  and  cheerful  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  which  will  be 
much  aided  by  the  introduction  of  any 
particularly  new  book,  curiosity  of  art, 
or  article  of  vertu,  which  may  pleas- 
antly engage  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Doctors  say  that  cold  ankles  kill 
more  women  than  nerves  and  disease 
put  together.  This  may  be  an  exag- 
geration, but  it  is  not  to  say  that  when 
the  ankles  are  well  protected  and  kept 
perfectly  warm  their  owner  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  with  colds.  "Stock 
breeders  say  that  cold  can  be  borne  by 
animals  only  at  an  expense  of  fat  or 
muscle  or  vitality,  and  so  it  is  with 
women,"  said  a  fashionable  bootmaker 
recently.  "And  yet  they  persist  in 
wearing  thin  stockings  and  thin,  low- 
quartered  shoes  long  after  the  summer 
has  passed.  But  they  are  improving 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others 
as  time  goes  by.  Ten  years  ago  we 
sold  as  many  low  shoes  in  winter,  shoes 
with  an  excuse  for  a  sole,  as  we  did  in 
summer." 

Among  the  prettiest  table  decora- 
tions for  the  service  of  fruit  in  the  win- 
ter are  maple  leaves,  prepared  by  dip- 
ping in  a  solution  of  glue  water.  Maple 
leaves,  bronze  or  scarlet;  berries,  holly 
branches,  pear  and  grape  leaves,  ferns 
and  strawberry  runners,  are  all  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  are  easily  pre- 
pared, and  will  be  found  invaluable 
when  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  deco- 
rations.   The  proportions  of  the  glue 


bath  are  one  tablespoonful  of  liquid 
glue  to  one  pint  of  water.  Dipped  in 
this,  carefully  dried  and  packed  in 
boxes,  the  artistic  service  of  fruit  be- 
comes possible  without  the  aid  of  the 
high-priced  florist. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Potato  Biscuit. — Boil,  peel  and  mash 
fine  one  quart  of  potatoes.  Rub  them 
into  one  quart  of  sifted  flour  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Work  in  one  tea- 
cupful  of  lard,  then  add  enough  sweet 
milk  to  make  a  moderately  stiff  dough. 
Roll  out  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  into  cakes  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Sprinkling  sugar  over  the  top  is  to 
many  palates  an  improvement. 

American  Crab  Toast. — Melt  an 
tunce  of  butter  in  the  chaffing  dish, 
then  lay  a  tablespoonful  of  minced  cel- 
ery, a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  half  a  cup 
of  milk  or  single  cream  and  the  flesh  of 
a  good  crab,  picked  free  of  shell,  etc. 
Stir  till  it  is  almost  dry,  then  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  sherry,  salt,  pepper 
and  cayenne  or  coraline  pepper  to  taste 
and  serve  very  hot  with  crisp,  dry 
toast. 

Swedish  Pudding  (Individuals).— 
Beat  four  whole  eggs  until  foamy.  Take 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  the 
same  quantity  of  powdered  sugar  and 
beat  it  to  a  cream  in  a  separate  bowl. 
Pour  the  beaten  eggs  carefully  on  the 
butter,  mix  well,  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  twice  sifted  flour,  flavor  with 
grated  vanilla.  Steam  in  the  individual 
shapes,  and  serve  a  wine  sauce  or  a 
fruit  sauce  with  them. 

Apple  Mold. — Cook  two  pounds  of 
apples,  rub  them  through  a  sieve  and 
add  to  them  one-quarter  pound  of  cas- 
ter sugar  beaten  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs;  add  one-half  ounce  of  gela- 
tine previously  soaked  in  a  little  water 
and  dissolved  over  the  fire.  Mix  all 
together,  then  add  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  turn 
into  a  mold  rinsed  out  in  cold  water. 
When  set,  turn  out  and  serve  with 
cream  or  custard. 

Braised  Lamb's  Liver. — Trim,  wash 
and  dry  a  lamb's  liver.  Lard  it  well 
with  fat  salt  pork,  and  dredge  with 
salt  and  pepper.  In  a  deep  pan  put 
layers  of  thinly  sliced  carrots  and 
onions  (two  good-sized  ones  of  each),  a 
stalk  of  parsley,  one  of  celery  and  a 
clove.  On  this  lay  the  prepared  liver, 
pour  into  the  pan  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water  or  stock,  cover  closely  and  place 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Thicken  the  gravy  and  serve 
with  it,  serving  the  vegetables  in  a 
separate  dish. 


%  J1- 


A  Merry  Christmas 

indeed,  is  one  that  sees  a 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

in  the  stocking,  or  pocket.  There  is 
no  more  acceptable  present— none 
other  that  reminds  daily— hourly— of 
the  donor— lasts  a  lifetime. 

Sold  by  all  Jewelers. 


and  those  sorely 
afflicted  with 


WE  WILL  HAVE  PEACE, 

NEURALGIA 

Will  have  peace  from  PAIN  and  a  CURE  by  using 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  7,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   68  ®   65M  66*®  65J4 

Thursday   6594®   66*  66*®  67 

Friday   66*®  65*  67   @  66* 

Saturday   65*®  65*  66H®  66* 

Monday   6594®   65*  68*®  65*4 

Tuesday   65*®   64*  66*®  65X 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 

cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Dec.  March. 

Wednesday..   6s  0*d  5s  9'4d 

Thursday   6s    l*d  5s  l"*d 

Friday  -...6s   194d  5s  10*d 

Saturday   6s   034d  5s  9Hd 

Monday   6s   0*d  5s  93„d 

Tuesday   6s  0  d  5s  994  d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  II  14*@1  14*      $1  1994@1  19* 

Friday    1  14!*ffil  13*       1  19J<@1  \»\ 

Saturday    ®   1  18*®1  18* 

Monday..   1  12J4@1  12*        1  18*®  1  1794 

Tuesday   1  13  @   1  17*@1  17* 

Wednesday   1  12*@1  12*       l  16*®1  17* 

Wheat. 

The  market  shows  no  change  for  the  better, 
either  here  or  abroad.  Quotable  values  for 
spot  wheat  remain  close  to  the  figures  last 
noted,  with  little  doing  on  milling  account 
and  less  selling  for  export.  Shippers  have 
been  operating  so  lightly  that  they  may  be 
said  to  be  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Speculative  values  in  all  the  important  cen- 
ters were  at  a  lower  range  than  preceding 
week.  Options  in  Chicago  declined  V/^ic. 
per  bushel.  Futures  in  Liverpool  suffered  a 
depreciation  of  fully  9J4o  per  cental,  while  on 
the  San  Francisco  board  Dec.  wheat  dropped 
2c  and  May  3%c. 

That  there  will  be  much  activity  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  is  not  indicated  by  ex- 
isting conditions.  Stocks  of  wheat  are  light 
at  tidewater  points  in  this  State  and  also 
throughout  the  interior,  but  supplies  are  likely 
to  prove  fully  as  great  or  greater  than  will  be 
required,  with  foreign  markets  lacking  firm- 
ness and  prices  at  a  low  range.  The  outward 
movement  continues  on  the  same  slow  pace 
which  has  been  its  characteristic  feature  since 
the  season  opened.  Only  four  cargoes  cleared 
with  wheat  in  November  and  one  so  far  the 
current  month.  In  November  of  last  year  29 
cargoes  cleared,  being  over  one  for  each  work- 
ing day,  and  for  the  first  week  in  December, 
1897,  four  cargoes  of  wheat  were  forwarded 
outward  from  this  port.  Not  only  is  the  ex- 
port trade  in  depressed  condition,  but  local 
millers  are  bearing  the  market  as  much  as 
possible,  there  being  little  or  no  competitive 
bidding  on  milling  wheat.  There  has  been,  in 
fact,  very  little  competition  among  millers,  as 
regards  buying  wheat,  ever  since  the  flour 
combine  has  been  in  force.  Some  millers  have 
lately  insisted  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  more  than  $1.17%  for  wheat,  as  they  had 
put  in  bids  on  Government  contracts  for  flour 
on  that  basis.  Why  the  price  of  wheat  should 
be  cut  down  to  fit  the  price  of  these  millers 
on  contract  flour  is  difficult  to  see.  If  other 
circumstances  should  drive  the  value  of  wheat 
down  to  still  lower  levels,  the  same  millers 
would  not  insist  on  paying  the  higher  figure 
simply  because  their  contracts  would  admit  of 
it.  Such  a  buyer  would  be  a  greater  curio 
than  any  dime  museum  freak  ever  exhibited. 
Tbe  weather  is  still  the  leading  topic  in  graiD 
circles.  Opinions  advanced  are  decidedly  va- 
ried. Pessimists  are  not  lacking  who  are  cer- 
tain the  winter  will  be  a  dry  one,  while  opti- 
mists are  to  be  found  who  believe  the  season 
will  be  one  of  the  wettest  on  record.  The 
predictions  are  likely  more  the  result  of  the 
conditions  of  the  livers  of  these  prophets  than 
they  are  of  any  special  know  ledge  they  possess 
of  the  weather  of  the  future. 

California  Milling  II  17*@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  I3J4  «  1  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  13*ai  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  12*®  

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  I 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.14%@1.12%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.19%@l.lb% 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  11.12%® 
1.1234;  May  1899,  (1.16%@1.17%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1891-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations  8s2tfd®8s4d  6sl0df36sl0*d 

Freight  rates   30@— s  25026*8 

Local  market  $1.4394  S1.13X01.16* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
December  1st  and  November  1st: 

Tons—  Nov.  1st.     Dec.  1st. 

Wheat  102,229      '  *109,435 

Barley   25,505  f25,535 

Oats   4,532  7,550 

Corn   960  1,268 

*  Including  77,371  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  24,089 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  11,544  tons  at  Port  Costa,  6,629  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  an  increase  of  7.206  tons  for  month  of 
November.  A  year  ago  there  were  120,294  tons 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses. 


Flour. 

Market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  but  in  quo- 
table values  there  are  no  changes  to  record. 
The  demand  is  not  brisk,  either  on  local  or 
foreign  account.  Stocks  cannot  be  termed 
heavy,  but  are  more  than  ample  for  present 
needs,  and  are  largely  the  product  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  mills. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75®3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40(83  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65® 3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Barley. 

Trading  in  the  spot  or  open  market  has  been 
of  much  the  same  light  proportions  since  last 
review  as  for  some  weeks  preceding,  with 
offerings  not  very  heavy,  but  at  the  same 
time  greater  than  the  demand  at  figures  sat- 
isfactory to  holders.  Shippers  and  brewers 
were  the  principal  operators,  aside  from 
speculators  on  Call  Board.  The  latter  pur- 
chased only  such  lots  as  would  pass  inspection 
for  deliveries  in  100-ton  parcels  against  con- 
tracts. Considerable  December  barley  has 
been  shorted,  or,  in  other  words,  contracts  are 
out  for  considerable  barley,  probably  not  less 
than  5000  tons,  on  which  deliveries  must  be 
made  this  month  if  the  contracts  are  not 
bought  in,  or  else  settlement  must  be  made 
on  the  price  established  the  last  of  the  month. 
It  is  understood  that  some  who  have  sold 
heavily  have  the  barley  back  of  their  con- 
tracts, and  are  considering  whether  they  will 
buy  in  their  contracts  and  keep  the  barley  or 
make  deliveries.  The  Call  Board  was  lower 
than  previous  week,  but  relatively  higher 
than  the  spot  market. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  25  @1  27* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22*®  1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choloe  1  37*@1  42* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1S98,  delivery,  $L 82®  1.30. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  t  @  . 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  ll.90%@ 

1.30;    May,  1899,  $  @  .    Nothing  was 

done  in  barley  at  Wednesday's  noon  session. 

Data. 

The  general  drift  of  values  for  feed  and 
milling  descriptions  was  in  favor  of  the  buy- 
ing interest,  but  no  special  declines  were  ef- 
fected in  quotable  values.  Most  holders  re- 
fused to  make  any  marked  concessions, 
preferring  to  carry  supplies  until  a  later  date. 
Stocks  are  fairly  liberal,  being  given  at  7550 
tons  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st  inst., 
showing  an  increase  of  3018  tons  for  the  month. 
A  year  ago  the  stocks  in  same  warehouses 
were  only  2950  tons,  but  oats  were  then  10  to 
15  percent  cheaper  than  they  have  been  this 
season,  and  barley  was  more  plentiful  and 
much  cheaper  than  at  present,  so  there  was 
less  inducement  to  forward  oats  to  this  center 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  main  source 
of  supply. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  120  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  15  ®1  17* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  22* 

Milling  1  20  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  27*@1  35 

Black  Russian  160   @l  70 

Red  1  40  ®1  50 

Corn. 

Stocks  and  offerings  are  light,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  firm  as  the  quotations.  A  year  ago  the 
supplies  of  this  cereal  in  local  warehouses 
were  of  small  volume,  being  reported  at  only 
1330  tons,  but  they  were  still  smaller  on  the 
first  of  the  current  month,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  being  given 
at  1268  tons.  Most  of  the  corn  now  held  here 
is  Eastern  product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow  110  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  17*@1  20 

Eastern  Mixed  105  @1  07* 

Kye. 

Values  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  are  without  special  change.  The 
market  for  choice  is  firm  at  top  quotation. 
Some  rye  which  is  foul  or  with  a  mixture  of 
wheat  is  going  at  the  lower  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Supplies  are  mostly  Eastern  product  and 
are  in  few  hands.    Market  is  against  buyers. 

Good  to  choice  2  10  @2  20 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

Market  is  firm  for  nearly  all  descriptions, 
but  more  especially  for  desirable  qualities  of 
white  varieties,  as  also  Black  Ky.  >  and  Reds. 
Choice  Pea  beans  are  difficult  to  obtain,  being 
almost  out  of  stock,  and  are  certain  to  be 
scarce  until  next  season.  Limas  are  ruling 
decidedly  steady.  Holders  of  Lady  Washing- 
tons,  Pinks  and  Bayos,  are  not  showing  any 
uneasiness,  there  being  no  disposition  to 
crowd  offerings  to  sale  at  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing to  make  concessions.  Garbanzos  are  being 
offered  in  very  limited  quantity,  especially 
prime  to  choice  of  the  large  variety.  While 
there  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  beans,  there 
is  not  much  outward  movement  at  present, 
the  purchasing  being  mainly  on  local  account. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25  @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  25 

Laay  Washington   1  60  fit  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  ©2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   190  @2  05 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 


Black-eye  Beans   3  80  ®  

Horse  Beans   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbauoos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

The  following  review  of  the  bean  market  in 
the  East  comes  through  by  recent  mail  from 
New  York,  prices  quoted  being  per  bushel  of 

«0  lbs.  : 

General  trade  has  been  quiet  this  week,  but  the 
market  has  shown  very  few  changes,  either  in 
tone  or  pr  ces.  Marrow  have  sold  to  jobbing  trade 
at  $1  50  for  choicest  marks,  and  tbe  feeling  has 
remained  steady.  There  is  still  an  absence  of 
export  interest,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  much  business  will  be  done  with  Cuba  until 
the  United  States  Government  comes  into  full 
possession  of  the  customs.  The  import  duty  on 
beans  going  into  Cuba  is  now  very  high,  and  it  is 
so  generally  believed  that  this  will  be  reduced 
after  January  1st  that  Havana  dealers  are  not 
willing  to  stock  up.  Medium  and  Pea  have  shown 
firmness  owing  to  light  receipts.  The  latter  sold 
mainly  at  $1.27*,  but  a  little  fancy  stock  was 
placed  at  $1  30.  The  quality  of  mostof  the  offerings 
has  not  been  first  class,  some  of  the  lots  having 
the  appearance  of  being  mixed  with  old.  Medium 
have  worked  out  as  fast  as  received,  mostly  at 
$1  32>4  for  best  marks  Supplies  of  Red  Kidney 
have  been  very  moderate,  and  the  closer  concen- 
tration of  the  stock  has  enabled  sellers  to  fully 
maintain  vulues;  $1.65  is  very  generally  asked  for 
choice  quality.  White  Kidoey  in  small  supply, 
and  there  is  some  inquiry  for  them.  A  few  buyers 
have  been  looking  for  Yellow  Eye,  and  $1.50  can  be 
easily  realized.  Turtle  Soup  quiet:  much  of  the 
export  trade  is  still  supplied  with  Mexican  stock. 
Lima  firm  but  not  active;  quotable  at  $2.35.  Green 
Peas  have  ruled  steady,  with  Scotch  quite  scarce. 

Dried  Peas. 

The  firmness  previously  noted  continues  to 
be  experienced,  with  stocks  light,  particularly 
of  the  Niles  variety,  which  is  salable  at  the 
moment  to  better  advantage  than  Green. 

Green  Peas,  California  1170  @1  90 

Niles  Peas   1  60   @1  85 

Wool. 

Business  is  far  from  brisk,  but  is  on  the  in- 
crease, with  fair  prospects  of  considerable 
trade  being  developed  in  the  near  future. 
The  figures  accepted  are  under  the  views  en- 
tertained by  holders  this  season  up  to  the 
present  date,  but  current  values  are  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Eastern  markets  have  been 
lately  fairly  active,  but,  there  as  here,  de- 
cided concessions  have  been  in  most  instances 
granted  buyers.  A  shipment  of  21,350  lbs. 
scoured  wool  was  made  this  week  by  steamer 
and  Canadian  Pacific  to  Boston. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @ll 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free   11  @13* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  ®ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  7  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  ®10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  ®I2 

Northern,  free   8  @I0 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8* 

Hops. 

The  situation  appears  to  be  slightly  mixed. 
While  the  market  is  quoted  strong  by  dealers 
in  Europe,  in  tbe  East  and  in  this  center, 
operators  here  do  not  appear  to  be  anxious  to 
purchase  at  the  figures  they  quote.  The 
same  condition  quite  likely  prevails  in  East- 
ern and  European  markets.  The  quantity  of 
hops  now  on  this  coast  outside  of  second  hands 
is  small. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   13  ®17 

The  hop  market  is  outlined  as  follows  under 
late  date  by  a  New  York  publication,  the  in- 
formation coming  through  by  mail : 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  market.  Orders  are  still  coming  from 
abroad  for  State  and  Pacific  coast  hops,  and  ex- 
ports continue  on  a  heavy  scale.  One  favorable 
feature  is  that  all  the  goods  going  forward  are 
ordered  hops,  and  nothing  going  out  on  direct 
consignment.  The  demand  from  brewers  is  some- 
what lighter  than  of  late,  while  the  movement 
between  dealers  is  comparatively  moderate.  The 
position  continues  a  very  firm  one  for  all  desirable 
grades,  but  especially  strong  for  strictly  choice 
Advices  from  Germany,  where  prices  have  been 
exceedingly  high,  report  some  decline  from  late 
ruling  figures,  and  while  they  are  still  higher  than 
American  hops,  the  decline  brings  them  more  in 
competition  with  the  latter,  and  English  buyers 
are  reported  to  be  showing  some  Interest  in  the 
German  growth. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  un- 
less it  be  for  strictly  fancy  Wheat,  which  is 
in  too  light  supply  to  be  quotable.  Occasional 
sales  of  above  description  of  bay  are  made  up 
to  lis  per  ton.  Choice  Oat  hay  is  not  plentiful, 
but  for  tbe  same  $16  is  an  extreme  figure  ob- 
tainable only  in  a  small  way.  Alfalfa,  as  well 
as  all  ordinary  qualities  of  stable  bay,  is 
meeting  with  slow  sale  at  current  quotations. 
Straw  is  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity,  but 
there  is  more  than  enough  for  the  demand  at 
full  current  rates. 

Wheat  13  00®17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®  16  00 

Oat  12  CO®  15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@I2  00 

Timothy  10  50®13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00®11  50 

Compressed  13  00®  16  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  70 

MUlstufrs. 

Market  for  Bran,  Middlings  and  Shorts 
ruled  much  the  same  as  previous  week,  with 
stocks  ample  for  immediate  needs.  Rolled 
Barley  was  held  fairly  steady.  For  Milled 
Corn  full  current  figures  were  as  a  rule  de- 
manded. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  00®16  00 

Middlings  17  00®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  26  50@27  00 

Cornmeal  24  00®24  50 

Cracked  Corn  25  00®  

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  offering  in  very  limited 
quantity,  and  market  for  same  Is  firm,  es- 


pecially for  Trieste,  which  is  in  lighter  sup- 
ply than  Yellow.  Small  quantities  have  been 
lately  forwarded  East  via  Panama.  Some 
Alfalfa  Seed  is  being  forwarded  to  Europe, 
with  values  for  the  same  virtually  unchanged, 
but  there  is  no  trading  on  local  account  at 
present  worth  noting.  In  other  seeds  there 
is  little  doing  and  no  changes  to  record  in 
values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®4  75 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®  

Flax   H>  

Per  lb 

Canary  2*<92* 

Rape  3  ®3* 

Hemp  29i.«i>3;« 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6*@7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  ruling  quiet,  as  is  customary 
at  this  time  of  year.  On  the  small  business 
doing,  dealers  refuse  to  shade  prices  ma- 
terially, claiming  that  values  abroad  do  not 
warrant  accepting  lower  prices  here.  In 
other  lines  of  bags  and  bagging,  business  Is  of 
a  slow  order  at  generally  unchanged  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  253— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  86®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  *4< 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  027 

Gunnies  10*®— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4% 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   &  ®6 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Dry  Hide  market  has  been  ruling 
steadier,  owing  to  the  development  East 
lately  of  a  slightly  better  tone.  Pelts  are 
without  quotable  change  and  continue  to  meet 
with  slow  sales.  Tallow  is  not  in  excessive 
stock,  and  market  for  choice  is  moderately 
firm. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cutis. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs....  — ®10  — @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — ®  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8  —  @  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — ®  8*  — ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  50  lbs  — ®  8         —  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8         — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — @  9         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9         — @  8 

Dry  Hides   —015         — @  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  -®15         —  @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —017  — ®  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®2  00 

Salted  Horse  H'des.  medium  1  00(31  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75§1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   25®  60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   8001  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  30 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20f<£22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  witter   —  0  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  13 

Tallow,  good  quality   3*®  — 

Tallow,  No.  8   2*®  2* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30<d>37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  both  Comb 
and  Extracted,  but  more  particularly  are  sup- 
lies  of  the  latter  of  slim  volume.  Values  are 
being  well  maintained  at  previous  range  and 
are  not  likely  to  incline  downwards  in  the 
near  future. 

Extraoted,  White  Liquid   7  ®  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*®  R* 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames   9*®10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Lack  of  activity  is  observable  in  market  for 
this  article,  more  the  result  of  absence  of 
noteworthy  offerings  than  of  lack  of  demand. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  24  ®27 

Wine. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  market  re- 
main as  previously  quoted.  There  is  a  firm 
tone,  with  prospects  that  present  nominal 
values  for  new  claret,  Viy,®X5c  per  gallon, 
will  be  realized,  and  a  possibility  of  slightly 
better  figures  being  established.  The  export 
trade  is  on  the  Increase,  while  the  production 
is  decreasing.  A  shipment  of  30,000  gallons 
wine  went  outward  this  week  per  the  British 
sailing  vessel  Glencaird  for  London. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  was  slightly  lower,  the 
weakness  being  attributable  by  dealers  to 
the  poor  demand.  Mutton  inclined  fully  as 
much  in  favor  of  buyers  as  preceding  week, 
offerings  being  fairly  liberal  as  compared  with 
the  requirements.  Hogs  suitable  for  packers 
ruled  slightly  firmer  than  last  quoted. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6* 

Beef,  2d  quality   6*@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  6*c® — ;  wethers   7  0  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4*®  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   8*®  SX 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  0  — 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   494®  5 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   6*^  8* 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6*®  7 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb   6*®  8 

Poultry. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  was  fully 
as  unfavorable  to  sellers  as  noted  in  former 
review,  owing  to  large  carry-over  stocks  of 
Eastern  and  further  heavy  arrivals  of  the 
same  the  current  week.  Tbe  only  kinds  for 
which  there  was  any  special  inquiry  were 
Ducks,  Fryers,  Broilers  and  Dressed  Turkeys, 
these  selling  to  fair  advantage,  with  offerings 
of  the  same  mostly  local  product. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  fib                        14  @  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb                      13  0  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers                        14  ®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  50  06  00 

Roosters,  old  *  00  @4  25 
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Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50  @5  00 

Fryers  4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,     doz  5  00  @6  50 

Ducks,  Old  4  50  @6  00 

Geese,  K  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  f,  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  1  12'/i@l  25 

Pigeons,  Young  150  @1  75 

Butter. 

Stocks  of  fresh  were  light  and  higher  fig- 
ures were  established  for  best  qualities.  The 
output  of  the  northern  coast  counties  is  rap- 
idly decreasing,  and  trouble  is  being  expe- 
rienced in  getting  prompt  shipments  from 
the  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  sections,  some 
of  the  vessels  being  bar  bound,  as  is  custom- 
ary at  this  time  of  year.  In  consequence  of 
the  lighter  supplies  of  fresh,  packed  descrip- 
tions are  receiving  more  attention,  but  at  no 
improvement  on  last  quoted  figures. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  28  @— 

Creamery  firsts  27  @— 

Creamery  seconds  25  @26 

Dairy  select  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds  18  (a  20 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @19 

Pickled  Roll  17«@18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  14  @16 

Cheese. 

Flats  are  in  very  limited  supply  and  are 
commanding,  contrary  to  the  rule,  better  fig- 
ures than  Young  Americas.  Extra  choice  new 
cheese  in  flats,  rich  and  mild,  have  been 
placed  in  a  small  way  to  special  custom  at  13® 
13%i  while  for  best  Young  Americas  12%e  is 
the  utmost  figure  warranted  as  a  quotation. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12H@— 

California,  good  tc  choice  10!4@12 

California,  fair  to  good   9Yi@wy, 

California  Cheddar  10  @1 1 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @1214 

Eggs. 

Market  for  local  product  or  California  eggs 
has  been  ruling  quiet  at  a  lower  range  of  val- 
ues than  last  quoted,  while  Eastern  are  being 
more  firmly  held.  The  latter  have  been,  how- 
ever, much  cheaper  than  the  domestic  article 
and  are  still  materially  lower,  to  which  fact 
is  due  the  fairly  active  demand  for  Eastern 
and  the  light  call  for  California  eggs. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 35  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .30  @32yt 

California,  good  to  choice  store  22V4@27yt 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  22/,@27tf 

Vegetables. 

There  are  few  kinds  now  represented,  which 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  a  month  or  two  to 
come.  Desirable  qualities  are  bringing  as  a 
rule  good  prices.  Onions  are  commanding  an 
advance.  Large  shipments  of  this  vegetable 
have  been  lately  made  to  Manila  on  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Beans,  String,  $  P>   5®  7 

Beans.  Lima.  ^  ft   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  ¥  small  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  large  box   — @  — 

Garlic,  *  ft   5®  6 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   — @ 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   60®  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  <jf*  ft   5@  6 

Peas,  Sweet,  f,  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  small  box   35®  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  small  box   75®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   6  00@10  00 

Squash,  Cream,  K»  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  box   50®  75 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  select  table  potatoes  are  in  good 
request  at  full  current  figures,  and  occasional 
sales  of  fancy  lots  are  made  at  an  advance  on 
extreme  quotation.  The  more  ordinary  qual- 
ities are  ruling  steady  at  the  lower  rates, 
with  no  scarcity  of  this  description.  Market 
for  Sweets  was  without  special  change;  prices 
for  choice  to  select  were  well  sustained. 

Burbanks,  River,  ¥  cental   40®  70 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,     ctl   70@1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  10 

Early  Rose   40®  60 

Garnet  Chile   50®  75 

Sweet  River,  ¥  cental   75®1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00@1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Aside  from  Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes,  there 
is  little  offering  in  the  line  of  fresh  fruits 
quoted  under  this  heading.  Choice  to  select 
Apples  are  in  very  limited  stock,  while  com- 
mon to  fair  are  plentiful  and  in  poor  request 
at  low  figures.  Fancy  Spitzenberg  or  an 
equally  desirable  apple  is  presented  for  sale 
in  such  limited  quantity  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Select  Spitzen- 
berg, wrapped,  are  salable  up  to  $1  50  per 
four-tier  box.  Small  and  rather  common 
Spitzenberg  went  at  $4  50@5.00  per  barrel. 
Ordinary  Apples,  small,  shriveled  and  punky, 
sold  as  low  as  25c  per  40-lb.  box.  Eastern 
buyers  have  scoured  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
section,  purchasing  all  the  good  to  choice  Ap- 
ples they  could  secure  at  anything  like  rea- 
sonable rates  and  have  forwarded  these  Ap- 
ples East.  Complaint  is  made  by  local  dealers 
that  San  Francisco  is  the  dumping  ground  of 
the  refuse  left  behind  by  Eastern  buyers. 
Pears  are  in  much  lighter  supply  than  Apples, 
with  the  proportion  of  choice  decidedly  small. 
Prices  for  this  fruit  remain  about  as  last 
quoted,  but  for  other  than  choice  the  market 
is  lacking  in  firmness.  Japanese  Persimmons 
were  offered  in  a  small  way  and  moved  slowly 
at  rather  easy  figures.  Grapes  are  nearly  out 
of  market,  stocks  showing  decided  reduction, 
and  higher  figures  are  being  asked,  but  offer- 
ings have  to  show  excellent  condition  to  com- 
mand full  current  rates.  Large  Strawberries 


were  in  light  receipt,  but  went  at  low  figures, 
as  there  was  little  positive  demand  for  them. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-ft.  box   1  35®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft.  box  ...  75®  1  15 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box.. . .  35®  60 

Apples,  Lady,  *  50-lb.  box   1  00®  2  00 

Blackberries,  $  chest   _@  — 

Cantaloupes.     crate   "     — @   

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box   _@  _ 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  ¥  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   —  @  — 

Grapes,  Rose  of  Peru,  ft  box  and  crate..  — @  — 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ft  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ft  ton   _@  — 

Grapes,  Mis- ion,  ft  ton.  .  — @  _ 

Grapes.  White,  ft  ton.  ..  .  — @  — 

Nutmeg  Melon,  ft  box   — @  _ 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  ft  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box....  75®  1  25 

Pomegranates,  ft  large  box   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Peaches,  ft  box   _@  _ 

Raspberries,  ft  chest  ".'„;;  3  00®  5  00 

Whortleberries,  ft  lb   6®  7 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  are  no  large  stocks  of  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits,  aside  from  Prunes,  now  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  either  growers,  wholesale 
dealers  or  jobbers.  Market  is  firm  for  most 
kinds,  holders  feeling  confident  there  will  be 
little  or  no  necessity  of  carrying  much  stock 
into  another  season.  Supplies  of  several 
sorts,  notably  choice  to  fancy  Apricots,  Nec- 
tarines and  Figs,  are  now  practically  ex- 
hausted. Apples  are  in  moderate  supply,  but 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  clean-up  of  all  desirable 
stock  long  before  the  season  ends.  Peaches 
now  offering  are  mostly  of  common  to  medium 
grade,  these  not  receiving  much  attention 
from  buyers  at  other  than  comparatively  low 
rates.  Pears  remaining  are  mostly  ordinary 
quality,  for  which  rather  low  figures  are  rul- 
ing. Plums  have  recently  met  with  a  fairly 
active  movement,  both  pitted  and  unDitted, 
heavy  inroads  having  been  made  on  stocks  of 
this  variety,  although  prices  accepted  were  in 
the  main  at  a  tolerably  low  range,  quotations 
being  about  as  before.  Prunes  are  not  receiv- 
ing much  custom  and  market  is  not  firm  at 
quotations,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of 
present  supplies  will  be  required  on  local  ac- 
count during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12J4@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark  ,   — @— 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  @  iyt 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  ®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9^4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  13  @ie 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         6  @7 

Plums,  pitted  .•  4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @_ 

50— 60'S   5   @  5y, 

60-70'S   3V4@  3%. 

70-80's   3   @  3H 

80-90's  25S£@  3 

90-100's   2   <&  2H 

Prunes  in  boxes,  y,c  higher  for  25-to  boxes',  Ue 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @  3)4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2$£®  3 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4^@  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4  <a  4^ 

Figs,  Black   314®  4^ 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6Yt@  1% 

Plums,  unpltted   \\i®  1% 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East : 

Evaporated  apples  have  had  less  attention  this 
week,  and,  with  increased  pressure  to  move  stock 
from  primary  points,  market  is  closing  a  shade 
easier,  though  former  prices  are  well  sustained. 
Hardly  aDy  strictly  fancy  fruit  here,  and  such 
would  command  9!4@10c;  and  choice  stock  ranges 
from  9@9^c,  with  latter  also  in  small  proportion. 
Prime  still  command  8!4@8%c;  probably  most 
sales  are  at  or  near  the  outside  figure;  poorer 
grades  move  slowly  at  prices  proportionate  to 
quality.  Sun-dried  apples  continue  very  scarce  and 
quotations  largely  nominal.  <  hops  firm,  and 
cores  and  skins  rule  steady,  though  irregular  stock 
has  to  be  shaded  under  inside  quotations.  Rasp- 
berries offered  rather  freely.  Huckleberries  firm. 
Cherries  and  blackberries  quiet  and  barely  steady. 
California  fruit  has  met  a  very  good  outlet  at  un- 
changed prices,  though  offerings  of  prunes  have 
been  considerably  larger. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  16  @22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12J4 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3j*@10 

Raisins. 

No  new  developments,  as  regards  quotable 
values  and  the  general  tone,  are  reported  in 
the  raisin  market.  Stocks  of  prime  to  choice 
are  now  of  light  volume,  and  it  is  believed 
there  will  be  few  of  any  sort  on  hand  six 
months  hence.  Thompson's  bleached  Seedless 
are  being  offered  in  a  small  way  at  9@9%o,  as 
to  grade. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ®2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   —  ffll  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   @ — 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  ft  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  ft   —  @5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —®3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4^ 

Seedless  Muscatel    —  @3J< 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @5 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  Wt®V/i 

Citrus  Frnlts. 

Oranges  are  in  very  fair  supply  for  this 
early  date,  but  demand  is  light,  the  cool 
weather  and  the  tartness  of  most  oranges  at 
this  time  of  year  operating  against  the  ready 
sale  of  this  fruit.    Lemons  and  Limes  remain 
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Send  for  Pamphlet.  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  TOC  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dixston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
'•  Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work, 
for  which  it  has  been  especially  designed  AS' 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  is 
very  complete  and  strong  It  is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so 
arranged  that  the  leverage  is  very  powerful  and 
the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air 
chamber  is  unusually' large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  discharge  necessary  for  good  and 
continuous  spraying.   Send  for  catalogue 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

It  has  great  strength  and  is  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regular  spray  The 
top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  revolved  to  any 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operator 
It  is  operated  very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to 
the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves  are  very  ac- 
cessible. We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Hose.  etc.  Send  for  special  catalogue 
and  prices,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


plentiful,  with  market  slow  and  weak  at  pre- 
vious range  of  quotations. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   2  00®  3  50 

Seedlings   1  50®  2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   3  00®  5  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  50®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

Almonds  of  all  kinds  are  in  light  supply. 
Choice  Walnuts  are  not  plentiful.  Peanuts 
are  being  offered  sparingly  and  are  mostly 
under  choice.  Market  for  all  varieties  is  firm, 
with  a  good  demand  on  holiday  account. 

California  Almonds,  papershell  14  @15 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @  9V4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7H@  9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   5  @  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  10  @12!4 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4Yi®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5V4@  6V4 

Pine  Nuts   7  @  8 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  104,181 

Wheat,  ctls   80.455 

Barley,  ctls   35,610 

Oats,ctls   37,590 

Corn,  ctls   1,725 

Rye,  ctls   400 

Beans,  sks   8,268 

Potatoes,  sks   44,381 

Onions,  sks   3,3i9 

Hay,  tons   2,035 

Wool,  bales   677 

Hops,  bales   714 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

2,078,526 

2,250,328 

1,421,951 

6.311,015 

729,963 

3,251,570 

442,605 

343,811 

77,490 

143,133 

14,930 

21,013 

264,481 

339,093 

516,445 

521,248 

104,024 

63,340 

75.219 

70  583 

27,451 

47,930 

10,081 

6,297 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H-sks   51,932 

Wheat,  ctls   60,467 

Barley,  ctls   4,607 

Oats,  ctls   892 

Corn,  ctls   582 

Beans,  sks   4,564 

Hay,  bales   4,095 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts  177,141 

Honey,  cases   209 

Potatoes,  pkgs   803 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

1,301,432 

1,415,952 

718,693 

5,952,739 

221,653 

2,451,953 

12,363 

9,265 

9  031 

19,635 

66,621 

130,633 

31.255 

38,013 

954,918 

684,276 

1,001,399 

273,023 

4,396 

3,855 

24,302 

47.657 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  V. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


That 
represents  the 
abor  saved  in 
feeding  a 
niaehine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 


OHIOi 


[FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  ANol 
!  „.„ ..        FODDER  SHREDDERS  * 

I  arc  (he  Strongest  most  durable,  largest  cnpn. 
3  gjtjr  machines  made.    This  new  Traveling  Feed  1 
"  /.    i?  removes  every  element  of  danger  from/ 
I  Jeedlng.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms.  J 
I  Capacity— just  as  much  as  you  can  get 
jto  the  machine.   W  ill  elevate  the  feed 
I  to  any  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
i BOOK M«^f«»'^'^^  Paci£ 
THE  SILVER  MFG  CO. 


Salem,  Ohio. 


Agents, 

Hooker  &  Co. 

16-18  Drumm  St., 

San  Francisco. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  Dec.  7.  —  California  dried  fruits, 
steady.  Evaporated  apples,  common,  7tf  @  8c; 
prime,  wire  tray,  8(6>8Kc;  choice,  83£(a>9c;  fancy  ,9^4 
@100  Prunes,  4@10Hc.  Apricots,  Royal,  llwllc; 
Moorpark,  I3@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  8^4@12c; 
peeled,  18@20c. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I IW  PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Creamery  .  ^gwPkn 

D     •  1 A  •  «£o*  of  Creamery 

DUIlCling.  Construction. 

Write  Us,  the  Particulars  Free.  It  Will  Pay  Yon. 

Separators,  Vats,  Churns,  or  anything  you  need 
to  make  Butter  or  Cheese.  Spend  one  stamp  on  us. 
P.  M.  WILSON  &  CO.,  Selma,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio. 
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The  International  Date-Line. 

Our  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  the  American  and  Spanish  peace 
commissioners  at  Paris  last  Monday,  stimulates  the 
study  of  general  geography,  and  persons  to  whom  the 
Pacific  ocean  was  formerly  but  a  broad,  uninterest- 
ing waste  of  water,  will  now  become  fairly  familiar 
with  the  positions,  resources,  and  strategic  values 
of  those  islands,  and  conversant  with  cable  routes, 
differences  of  longitude  and  time,  ocean  distances, 
and  other  matters  that  formerly  attracted  but  slight 
attention.  There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which 
appears  that  there  is  something  to  be  said. 

Dewey's  great  battle  at  Manila  was  begun  at 
about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  May  1st,  by  Manila 
time;  and  the  publicpress  has  frequently  discussed 
the  question  of  when  the  battle  began,  by  New  York 
time.  Some  of  the  articles  have  favored  Sunday 
afternoon,  May  1st,  and  some  Monday  afternoon, 
May  2d,  others,  correctly,  have  decided  upon  Satur- 
day afternoon,  April  30th.  It  is  here  proposed  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  Saturday  date,  and 
to  give  data  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare 
any  proposed  New  York  date  and  hour  with  the  cor- 
responding date  and  hour  upon  most  of  the  Pacific 
islands  that  are  of  any  considerable  present  import- 
ance, and,  approximately,  with  any  San  Francisco 
date. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  at  any 
given  instant  the  local  time  at  any  given  ^  v, 
place  west  of  New  York  is  earlier  than 
New  York  time  by  one  hour  for  every  15°  of 
longitude  that  lies  between  the  two  places. 
Thus  when  it  is  4  o'clock  p.  m.  by  New  York 
local  time,  it  is  3  o'clock  (local  time)  at  a 
place  15°  west  of  New  York,  2  o'clock  at  a 
place  30°  west,  and  so  on.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  accom- 
panying map  of  the  world.  (The  longitude 
of  New  York  is  not  precisely  75°  west, 
but  the  map  illustrates  the  point  well 
enough  for  present  purposes.)  The  fact 
that  local  time  is  one  hour  earlier  for  every 
15°  that  we  go  westward  is  readily  under- 
stood by  the  following  reasoning:  When 
the  sun  is  just  rising  at  New  York,  it  will 
not  have  risen  yet  at  any  point  due  west 
of  that  place.  That  is,  it  will  rise  later  at 
points  that  are  to  the  westward.  Suppose, 
now,  that  we  wait  precisely  one  hour.  The 
sun  will  then  be  one  hour  high  at  New  York, 
and  there  will  be  a  place,  somewhere  to  the 
west  of  New  York,  where  it  is  just  rising. 
Let  us  mark  this  new  place,  wherever  it 
may  be.  Then,  whatever  the  hour  may  be 
at  New  York,  the  local  time  at  the  spot 
so  marked  is  one  hour  earlier.  In  the  same 
way,  let  us  select  another  place,  farther 
yet  to  the  westward,  where  the  local  time 
is  one  hour  earlier  still,  and  having  marked 
this  place,  let. us  proceed, in  the  same  way 
until  we  have  portioned  out  the  entire 
twenty-four  hours,  and  found  twenty-four 
stations,  such  that  between  every  two  con- 
secutive stations  there  is  a  difference  in 
local  time  of  one  hour.  The  vertical  lines 
on  the  map  are  spaced  off  in  this  way,  as  indicated  by 
the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  them.  There  are 
360°  in  every  circle;  and  therefore  when  one  goes 
entirely  around  the  world  along  any  one  of  the 
horizontal  lines  (which  represent  circles  of  latitude), 
he  must  pass  through  360°  of  longitude.  As  there 
are  twenty-four  vertical  lines,  each  one  hour  from 
it  neighbors,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in 
longitude  between  anv  two  of  the  twenty-four  suc- 
cessive hour  lines  is  360°-^24=15°;  showing  that  the 
local  time  is  one  hour  earlier  for  every  15°  that  we 
travel  to  the  westward. 

It  is  now  easy  to  compare  the  hours  at  any  two 
places  on  the  earth,  by  allowing  one  hour  for  every 
15°  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  places, 
and  remembering  that  the  time  grows  earlier  to- 
wards the  west,  and  later  towards  the  east.  Thus 
Manila  is  approximately  on  the  120th  meridian  of 
east  longitude  (reckoning  always  from  Greenwich, 
England);  and  hence  when  it  is  5  o'clock,  a.  si.,  at 
Manila,  it  is  approximately  4  o'clock,  p.  v.,  in  New 
York.  The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  show 
the  hour  for  every  15°  of  longitude,  throughout  the 
world,  when  it  is  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  Manila.  The 
relations  of  longitude  *and  the  local  hour  are  so 
simple,  that  it  may  seem  stranere  that  any  question 
should  arise  about  the  New  York  time  of  Dewey's 
fight;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  thus  far  we  have 
only  discussed  the  hour  on  each  meridian,  and  the 
fact  is,  that  it  is  not  the  hour  that  gives  rise  to  the 
numerous  discussions  that  have  been  held,  but  the 
day.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  fight  began 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  New  York  time,  and 
the  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether  Sunday  at 
Manila  corresponds  to  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday 
in  New  York. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  let  us  imagine  a  traveler 


journeying  to  the  westward.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  leaves  New  York  at  noon  on  Sunday,  and  let  us 
suppose,  further,  that  he  travels  just  as  fast  as  the 
earth  turns  on  its  axis,  so  that  he  follows  the  sun  in 
its  apparent  westward  progress  with  such  precision 
that  he  always  keeps  it  directly  south  of  him.  It 
will  be  noon,  therefore,  at  every  place  he  passes. 
Suppose,  now,  that  he  asks,  at  every  point  of  his 
journey,  what  day  of  the  week  it  is.  Leaving  New 
York  on  Sunday  noon,  he  will  be  told,  in  Jersey 
City,  that  it  is  Sunday.  At  Pittsburg  he  will  also 
be  told  that  it  is  Sunday.  At  Chicago  they  will 
answer  "Sunday,"  and  the  reply  will  be  the  same  at 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  Even  away 
out  in  the  Pacific,  at  Hawaii,  they  will  still  tell  him, 
as  he  passes  through  the  islands,  that  it  is  Sunday 
noon.  But  this  thing  will  not  be  kept  up  indefinitely, 
because  when  he  has  gone  all  the  way  around,  and 
has  returned  to  New  York,  he  will  have  been  gone 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  New  Yorkers  will  insist 
that  it  is  Monday  noom.  Everywhere  in  Europe, 
too,  he  would  have  been  told  that  it  is  Monday  noon. 
Yet  it  has  always  been  the  same  day  to  him.  The 
sun  will  have  been  always  due  south,  and  everybody 
that  he  has  met  will  have  admitted  that  it  is  noon. 
There  must  be  some  place  on  the  journey  where  he 
will  be  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is  Monday 
noon,  instead  of  Sunday  noon.  At  this  place,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  in  accord  with  people  that  he  meets,  he 
must  arbitrarily  change  the  name  of  his  day  from 
Sunday  to  Monday.  To  a  landsman  this  arbitrary 
change  in  the  date  is  strange  and  confusing;  but  the 
mariner  who  sails  the  Pacific  ocean  grows  accus- 
tomed to  it,  so  that  for  him  it  loses  it  strangeness. 
Our  imaginary  traveler  would  find  that  the  change 

!     i?     a     b«i    s     ht    £     h     S  "s 


is  given  on  page  120  in  the  popular  edition  of  a  school 
geography.  This  line,  reproduced  herewith,  comes 
down  through  Bering's  strait,  sweeps  away  to  the 
westward  so  as  to  just  pass  to  the  westward  of  the 
Philippines,  and  then  returns,  in  a  southeasterly 
curve,  so  as  to  pass  south,  just  to  the  eastward  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  line  just  described  was  intended  to  separate 
the  islands  that  were  colonized  from  the  east  from 
those  that  were  colonized  from  the  west.  Since  this 
line  was  published,  however,  new  information  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  the  Pacific  islands  has 
become  accessible,  and  one  is  now  able  to  draw  a 
line  which  effects  the  separation  a  little  more  ac- 
curately. If  drawn  strictly  according  to  historical 
principles,  the  date  line  should  cut  across  North 
America,  following  the  line  that  now  separates 
Alaska  from  Canada;  for  Alaska  was  first  colonized 
by  the  Russians,  who  brought  with  them  the  Russian 
date.  When  American  settlers  moved  there,  they 
carried  with  them  the  date  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  led  to  some  confusion.  The  difference  in 
the  dates  was  rendered  of  less  importance,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  Russians  still  use  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, and  hence  their  dates  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  other  countries,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
only  practical  difficulty  that  the  double  origin  of  the 
settlers  introduced,  was  that  the  Sunday  of  the 
Americans  was  the  Monday  of  the  Russians.  When 
Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia,  in  1867,  the  date 
in  use  there  was  made  to  conform  to  that  used  in 
the  United  States;  so  that  at  present,  there  is  a  uni- 
form practice  regarding  dates,  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America. 

This  line,  however,  though  it  probably  separates 


MAP  OP  THE  WORLD,  SHOWING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE-LINE. 
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ACCORDING  TO  VARIOUS  AUTHORITIES. 


in  his  day  would  come  somewhere  between  North 
America  and  Asia;  but  when  we  come  to  ask  more 
precisely  where  the  change  would  take  place,  we 
find  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding;  and  it 
is  this  difficulty,  in  all  probability,  which  has  led  to 
most  of  the  disputes  about  the  New  York  date  of 
Dewey's  victory. 

Mariners  are  in  the  habit  of  changing  the  date 
arbitrarily,  upon  crossing  the  180th  meridian  from 
Greenwich,  England;  but  this  fact  is  of  no  service  to 
us,  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  date  of  one  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands  with  the  corresponding  date  at  New 
York,  since  the  mariners  pay  no  attention  to  the 
local  dates  on  the  islands  that  they  pass.  The  ideal 
way  to  find  out  where  the  date  actually  does  change 
would  be,  to  canvass  the  entire  Pacific  ocean,  so  as 
to  find  out  what  date  is  actually  in  use  on  every  one 
of  the  islands,  when  it  is  (say)  noon  on  the  180th 
meridian  of  a  certain  day  at  a  particular  place.  A 
line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  all  islands  bearing  one  date  on  one  side,  and  all 
islands  bearing  the  other  date  on  the  other  side, 
would  afford  us  a  perfectly  definite  basis  for  the 
comparison  of  dates.  Such  a  line  is  called  the  "  In- 
ternational Date  Line."  The  Hydrographic  Office 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  says  that  "no  in- 
formation concerning  the  actual  date  in  local  use  on 
each  of  the  Pacific  islands  has  as  yet  been  collected 
and  published,  in  such  authoritative  form  as  to  be 
entitled  to  entire  confidence.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  date  will  probably  be  found  in 
use,  at  the  different  islands  or  groups,  which  results 
from  the  one  carried  there  by  the  first  European  or 
American  colonists,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  a 
different  one  according  as  the  colonists  came  from 
the  east  or  west." 

A  line  drawn,  presumably,  from  data  of  this  kind, 


with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  islands  that  were 
colonized  or  discovered  from  the  east  and  west  re- 
spectively, does  not  represent  the  present  course  of 
the  true  "  international  date-line,"  where  the  day 
changes  as  we  pass  from  island  to  island.  The 
actual  present  date  line  passes  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  for  example,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  bit  of  history.  The  Philippines 
were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1521,  and  Manila, 
the  chief  city,  was  found  by  Legaspi  just  fifty  years 
later,  in  1571.  Magellau  sailed  around  Cape  Horn, 
bringing  his  date  from  the  east.  After  the  islands 
were  colonized,  too,  they  kept  the  same  date  as  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Pacific;  and  this  condition  of  matters  prevailed  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The 
Philippines  having  then  come  into  commercial  rela- 
tions with  neighboring  countries  and  islands  to 
which  the  date  had  been  brought  by  way  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  retain 
the  date  that  had  been  brought  from  South  America. 
Accordingly,  under  date  of  August  16.  1844,  Narciso 
Claveria,  who  was  then  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  decreed  that,  "  considering  it  convenient  that  the 
mode  of  reckoning  days  in  these  islands  shall  be  uni- 
form with  that  prevailing  in  Europe,  China,  and 
other  countries  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  ordain,  with  the  consent  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Archbishop,  that,  for  this  year  only, 
Tuesday,  December  31st,  be  suppressed,  and  that 
the  day  following  Monday,  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  be  styled  Wednesday,  January  1,  1845." 
This  proclamation,  having  the  sanction  of  both  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  islands, 
was  effective;  and  the  date  now  used  on  the  Philip- 
pine islands  agrees  with  that  prevailing  at  Hong 
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Kong  and  other  Asiatic  ports  to  which  the  date  was 
carried  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  places 
the  Philippines  to  the  west  of  the  present  date  line. 
The  Hydrographic  Office  states  that  "the  Mariana 
or  Ladrone  islands,  which  are  under  the  political 
government  of  the  Philippines,  may  also  be  safely 
placed  as  west  of  the  date  line,  but  some  doubt  is 
felt  as  to  the  date  in  the  Caroline  islands,  although 
this  group,  being  mainly  under  Spanish  rule,  prob- 
ably carries  the  same  date  as  the  Philippines.  The 
Fiji  islands  are  reported  to  carry  the  same  date  as 
Australia." 

Recent  editions  of  geographies  take  account  of  these 
facts,  the  date-line  being  shown  as  following  the 
180th  meridian  more  closely;  passing  through  Bering 
strait  and  sea,  leaving  all  the  Aleutian  islands  to  the 
east,  and  joining  the  180th  meridian  just  south  of 
that  chain.  It  leaves  the  meridian  of  180°  again 
just  north  of  the  equator,  and  after  passing  to  the 
east  of  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Chatham  islands,  which 
use  the  same  date  as  Australia,  it  joins  the  meridan 
of  180°  again  in  about  45°  south  latitude.  This  line 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  and  is  nearly 
correct. 

Finally,  Professor  William  Harkness,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  gives  the 
course  of  the  date-1  ine  as  follows:    "  Starting  in  the  J 
Arctic  ocean,  along  the  169th  degree  of  west  longi-  j 
tude  from  Greenwich,  to  latitude  65° north;  thence  to  j 
a  point  in  latitude  55°  north,  longitude  172°  east;  j 
thence  along  longitude  172°  east  to  latitude  15°  north;  j 
thence  along  latitude  15°  north  to  longitude  150°  i 
west;  thence  along  longitude  150°  west  to  latitude 
15°  south;  thence  along  latitude  15°  south  to  longi- 
tude 156°  west;  thence  along  longitude  156°  west  to 
latitude  23°  south;  thence  to  a  point  in  latitude  60° 
south,  longitude  180°;  and  thence  along  longitude 
180°  to  the  south  pole."    The  line  so  defined  is  shown 
full  and  black  in  the  accompanying  map. 

A  few  words  more  will  make  the  use  of  the  date- 
line clear.  Manila  is  in  longitude  120°  east  (its  exact 
position  is  latitude  14°  36'  north,  longitude  120°  52' 
east).  When  it  is  5  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  at 
Manila,  it  is  8  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  in  longitude 
165°  east,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map.  If  we  continue 
to  go  east,  we  shall  find  that  when  we  reach  longi- 
tude 135°  west,  that  the  hour  will  be  12  o'clock,  noon; 
but  the  name  of  the  day  must  be  changed  from  Sun- 
day to  Saturday,  since  we  have  crossed  the  black 
date-line;  f  nd  in  crossing  the  date-line  going  east, 
we  must  go  back  one  day  in  our  date.  Therefore, 
although  our  journey  from  Manila  has  been  instan- 
taneous, and  we  have  not  seen  the  sun  either  rise  or 
set,  we  must  call  the  time  Sunday  noon  when  we 
reach  longitude  135°  west.  From  this  longitude 
eastward  to  New  York  we  do  not  cross  the  date-line 
again,  so  we  merely  add  one  hour  to  the  time  of  day, 
for  every  15°  of  longitude  that  we  cover.  New  York 
does  not  use  her  own  local  time,  having  substituted 
for  it,  "standard  time,"  which  in  her  case  is  the 
local  time  of  the  75th  meridian.  Following  eastward 
to  longitude  75°  west,  and  adding  one  hour  to  the 
time  for  every  15°  of  longitude  traversed,  we  find 
that  it  is  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  by  New 
York  time,  when  it  is  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
by  Manila  time.  Hence  Dewey's  battle  began  at  4 
p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  April  30th,  by  New  York  time. 
In  order  to  verify  this  result,  let  us  continue  east- 
ward from  New  York  until  we  reach  Manila  again. 
Adding  one  hour  to  the  time  for  every  15°  of  longi- 
tude; we  find  that  it  is  11  o'clock,  Saturday  night, 
when  we  reach  longitude  30°  east;  midnight,  Satur- 


day night,  at  longitude  45°  east;  1  o'clock  Sunday 
morning  at  longitude  60°  east;  and  so  on,  until  we 
reach  Manila,  in  longitude  120°  east,  where  we  find 
that  it  is  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  which  verifies 
our  work.  In  going  from  New  York  eastward  to 
Manila  we  do  not  make  any  sudden  change  in  the 
date,  because  we  do  not  cross  the  date-line. 

A  few  examples  may  make  the  use  of  the  date-line 
clearer.  (The  full,  black  line  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  date-line  in  these 
examples.)  (1)  When  it  is  4  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning  at  a  place  on  the  equator  in  longitude  135° 
west,  it  is  1  o'clock  Thursday  morning  at  the  point 
whose  latitude  is  30°  south,  and  whose  longitude  is 
180°.  (2)  When  it  is  Friday  at  4:30  p.  m.  in  lati- 
tude 45°  south  and  longitude  165°  west,  it  is  also 
Friday  at  4:30  p.  M.  in  latitude  30°  north  and  longi- 
tude 165°  west.  (3)  When  it  is  Tuesday  at  11  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  latitude  14°  north  and  longitude  179°  east, 
it  is  Tuesday  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  in  latitude  16°  north 
and  longitude  151°  west.  A  very  curious  fact  that 
the  date-line  suggests  is:  if  the  heavy  black  date- 
line is  correct,  then  from  5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7:32  a. 
m.,  New  York  time,  there  are  three  different  days 
in  use  in  the  world.  For  example,  from  5  A.  m.  to 
7:32  a.  m.,  New  York  time  (i.  e.  75th  meridian  time), 
on  Thursday  morning,  it  is  Thursday  throughout 
most  of  the  world;  but  there  is  one  region  where  it  is 
Wednesday,  and  another  region  where  it  is  Friday. 
If  the  reader  can  prove  this  fact,  and  locate  the 
regions,  he  will  have  a  pretty  clear  understanding 
of  what  the  date-line  is. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


The  Breeds  of  Swine. 

In  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Agriculture,  devoted  to  "Pork  Production,  or  the 
Hog  in  America,"  Secretary  Coburn  has  given  a 
terse  history  of  or  comment  on  each  of  the  breeds 
having  any  prominence  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  his  expressions  will  not  please  everybody,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
use  of  the  leggy  and  lardless  sorts,  as  represented 
by  certain  English  types,  is  essential  to  the  Yankee 
hog  grower's  salvation. 

His  idea  is  that  the  best  type  of  general-purpose 
hog  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  the  one  evolved 
by  the  American  farmers,  or,  if  not,  the  American 
farmers  will  make  it  so,  and,  further,  that  the 
American  hog  raisers,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
know  infinitely  more  about  pork  production  than  any 
presumptuous  outsiders  can  tell  them. 

Poland -Chinas. — The  Poland-China  breed  origi- 
nated in  the  Miami  valley,  in  Butler  and  Warren 
counties,  Ohio,  between  1838  and  1840,  in  the  cross- 
ing of  various  families  there,  known  as  Big  China, 
Byfield,  Bedford  and  Irish  Grazier,  the  offspring  be- 
ing a  large  and  somewhat  coarse  black-and-white- 
spotted  swine  called  by  various  names,  for  which  a 
national  convention  of  swine  breeders,  in  1872,  se- 
lected that  of  Poland-China.  These  were  crossed 
with  imported  Berkshires,  to  give  refinement  and 
propensity  to  early  fattening,  and  incidentally  they 
acquired  much  of  the  Berkshire's  conformation, 
black  color  and  white  markings.  The  progress  made 
in  that  region  and  at  that  time  was  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  nearness  of  Cincinnati,  which  in  those  days 


was  the  greatest  pork-packing  point  in  the  world. 
This  popular  breed,  pre-eminently  an  American  pro- 
duct, probably  now  numbers  as  many  individuals  as 
all  other  breeds  combined  in  the  United  States. 

Berkshire. — The  Berkshire  in  its  improved  form 
originated,  as  did  the  Essex,  in  England — Italian 
and  Spanish  swine  being  crossed  with  the  coarser 
native  stock— between  1780  and  1  800.  Although 
first  introduced  to  North  America  about  1830,  it  did 
not  obtain  general  or  permanent  favor  until  after 
1870.  The  breed  is  widely  disseminated  in  America, 
and  justly  a  favorite,  both  to  breed  pure  and  to  cross 
with  other  breeds. 

Chester  Whites. — Chester  Whites  are  the  result  of 
mating  some  large,  white  stock  from  Bedfordshire, 
England,  with  the  white  hogs  common  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  about  1818  to  1830,  the  de- 
scendants being  swine  that  were  gradually  improved 
by  selection,  and  have  maintained  their  popularity 
in  North  America  better  than  any  other  of  their 
color.  In  later  years  hogs  of  a  dark  color  are  most 
largely  reared,  because  of  a  belief  that  they  are 
hardier  and  less  susceptible  to  affections  of  the  skin 
incident  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
muddy  quarters,  severe  winds  and  burning  suns  to 
which  they  are  too  often  continuously  subjected. 

JDurocs. — The  Duroc-Jerseys  are  a  breed  of  large, 
sandy  hogs  that  are  the  result  of  a  blending  in  re- 
cent years  of  families  that  first  attracted  prominent 
attention  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  were  known  as 
Jersey  Reds,  with  the  possibly  somewhat  different 
type  common  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  and  lo- 
cally known  as  Durocs.  The  best  of  them  are  very 
easy  feeders,  full  of  quality,  and  in  many  instances 
carry  extreme  weight  firmly  on  bones  astonishingly 
fine. 

Essex. — The  Essex  are  from  England,  and  entirely 
black.  Few  of  them  are  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  but  a  very  limited  factor  in  the  pork 
production  of  this  country. 

Other  British  Breeds. — The  Yorkshires  are  entirely 
British,  and  in  England  three  families  of  them  are 
bred,  known  as  the  Large  White,  Middle  White  and 
Small  White.  The  Small  Whites  so  nearly  resemble 
what  Americans  have  known  as  Suffolks  that  an  ex- 
pert is  unable  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  The  Large 
Yorkshires  or  Whites  and  the  Tamworths  are  the 
breeds  so  much  doted  on  by  the  English  and  the 
Canadians  as  "bacon"  hogs,  yielding  possibly  not 
more  lean  meat,  but  less  of  fat  than  is  common  to 
the  swine  of  the  corn-growing  regions.  They  cut  no 
appreciable  figure  whatever  in  the  pork  production 
of  the  United  States.  Tamworths  are  a  slab-sided, 
long-legged,  lardless,  unlovely,  red,  rusty  or  sandy, 
half-civilized  sort  from  England.  Like  the  York- 
shires, their  admirers  in  the  United  States  are  at 
present  by  no  means  numerous.  The  Victorias — a 
modern,  composite  sort — were  originated  in  Lake 
county,  Indiana,  twenty  odd  years  ago,  are  white,  of 
medium  size,  and  comparatively  unbonored  and  un- 
sung. 

Size  of  Breeds. — Poland-Chinas,  Chester  Whites, 
Duroc-Jerseys,  Berkshires,  Large  Yorkshires  or 
Whites,  and  Tamworths  are  properly  classed  as 
large  breeds  ;  the  Essex,  Victorias  and  Middle  York- 
shires as  medium-sized  breeds,  and  the  Small  York- 
shires and  Suffolks  as  small  breeds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  Americans  are  engaged  in  rearing  any  of 
the  small  breeds,  preferring  those  producing  animals 
suitable  for  slaughter  at  an  early  age,  yet  capable  of 
further  growth  to  any  size  wished. 


nitrate  is  of  prime  value  in  the  growth  of 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPIINIOlNi 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  It 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

for  sale  by  RALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  Sc  CO., 

316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SPIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 
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FIND  Oil 


IN  ADVANCE 

WHAT  SHE  WILL  DO. 

|     A  cow  that  will  make  ten  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
costs  no  more,  and  eats  no  more,  than  a  cow  that  wi" 
make  four  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

The  No-Tin  Babcock  Tester 

will  tell  the  intending  purchaser  just 
what  Lthe  cow  will  do  before  he  buys 
her.  Any  fanner  can  operate  it,  and 
every  dairyman  should  have  it. 

i  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 

Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Stockton  Grange  on  Bond  Taxa- 
tion. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  meeting  of 
Stockton  Grange,  No.  70,  P.  of  H., 
held  Dec.  3,  1898,  the  following  was 
adopted: 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
enacted  by  the  next  Legislature  and  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  to  exempt 
all  State,  county,  township,  municipal 
and  district  bonds  from  taxation. 

We  endorse  the  resolutions  of  Tulare 
Grange  that  all  bonds  exempt  from 
taxation  should  be  limited  to  3  per  cent 
per  annum  interest,  payable  semi- 
annually, bonds  to  run  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  redemption  of  bonds  to 
commence  ten  years  after  issuing,  then 
to  be  redeemed  in  ten  equal  annual  in- 
stallments, the  bonds  to  be  sold  only 
for  U.  S.  gold  coin  and  made  payable 
in  like  U.  S.  gold  coin. 

All  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest than  3  per  cent  per  annum 
should  by  constitutional  amendment  be 
made  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  any 
other  class  of  property  in  that  locality. 
Bonds  are  evidence  that  the  holder 
thereof  has  a  valid  claim  on  and  in- 
terest in  the  property  of  the  State, 
county,  township,  district  or  munici- 
pality issuing  them,  therefore  taxes 
should  be  paid  thereon  the  same  as  any 
other  class  of  property  in  the  place 
where  issued,  unless  exempt  as  herein 
contemplated  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments.        W.  T.  Root,  Secretary. 


Taxation  and  Recreation. 


To  the  Editor: — I  read  recently 
in  the  Rural  Press  a  communication 
from  a  student  in  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity asking  the  influence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange,  and  through .  them 
to  other  farmer  taxpayers,  to  have  the 
tax  taken  off  that  university. 

In  theory  it  looks  well,  and  if  not 
looked  into  carefully  you  might,  like 
Tulare  Grange,  approve  of  it.  But  is 
there  not  a  number  of  institutions 
equally  as  well  entitled  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation  ?  I  believe  there  is. 
Again,  does  it  not  seem  as  though  the 
farmer  taxpayer  has  his  hands  full  ? 
For  one,  T  will  say  that  I  have  all  I  can 
do  to  make  ends  meet. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  farmer  reader 
of  the  Rural  that  you  look  carefully  at 
your  own  situation  and  surroundings  ; 
then,  if  you  can  afford  it,  go  to  the  uni- 
versity and  look  at  the  surroundings  of 
those  students,  and  if  you  feel  that  you 
can't  go  there,  try  and  find  the  time  to 
read  those  wild-eyed  San  Francisco 
dailies  and  see  the  grand  times  that 
those  students  have  with  their  football, 
athletic  exercises,  etc.,  and  compare 
them  with  your  own. 

Then,  let  us  see  :  there  is  no  doubt  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  have  to  carve  their  own  way  and 
they  have  all  they  can  attend  to,  but 
nearly  all  are  full-handed.  We  read 
the  other  day  where  seats  to  witness 
their  exhibition  had  sold  for  $3  each. 
Why  could  not  the  proceeds  go  toward 
paying  the  tax  ? 

Again,  could  not  those  students 
sometimes  do  some  athletic  work  that 
would  be  useful  and  profitable  and  let 
it  go  toward  paying  the  tax  ?  They 
are  highly  educated  and  should  be  able 
to  dig  up  something  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
all  proceedings  of  Grange  meetings  and 
regret  very  much  that  we  have  not 
been  able  so  far  to  get  our  Grange 
alive  again,  and  only  can  hope  we  may. 

I  read  in  the  last  Rural  the  resolu 

How's  This  ? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props;  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


tions  under  consideration  in  Tulare 
Grange  and  see  it  stated  that  bonds 
are  not  property.  I  am  not  scholar 
enough  to  say,  but  would  ask  if  any 
bonds  could  be  found  in  1893  that  de- 
preciated in  value  the  same  as  farm 
property,  both  real  and  personal  ? 

If  I  have  read  understandingly,  the 
farmers  have  no  right  to  complain  if 
government  does  not  do  justice,  for 
they  outnumber  other  industries  and  if 
they  would  organize  and  consult  to- 
gether, as  they  should  and  as  necessity 
in  time  may  compel  them  to  in  self  de- 
fense, things  might  be  better.  My  idea 
is,  they  should  go  very  slow  in  making 
changes  ;  we  know  what  we  have,  but 
know  not  always  what  we  may  get. 

P.  Peterson. 

Sites,  Colusa  County. 

[We  do  not  care  to  enter  elaborately 
into  the  discussion  of  taxation  of  uni- 
versity property.  We  can  hardly  find 
space  for  what  we  wish  to  print  upon 
agricultural  subjects,  which  comprise 
our  special  line.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  students  who 
are  working  their  own  way  through 
the  great  universities  is  far  greater 
than  people  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  have  any  idea.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  is  not  the  students  who  pay  $3 
to  see  football.  It  is  the  free-handed 
sport  who  indulges  in  that  luxury. — 
Ed.]  

San  Jose  Orange. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of 
San  Jose  Grange  the  following  were 
elected  :  Worthy  Master,  Hugh  Leigh  ; 
Worthy  Overseer,  D.  Coats  ;  Worthy 
Lecturer,  E.  T.  Pettit ;  Steward,  B.  E. 
Maynard ;  Assistant  Steward,  S.  F. 
Langdon  ;  Chaplain,  Sister  A.  Hills  ; 
Treasurer,  Cyrus  Jones ;  Secretary, 
Sister  L.  S.  Woodhams  ;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Wingate  ;  Flora,  Mrs.  Dora  Mar 
cine ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  L.  Lee ;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  Mrs.  Jennie  Saun- 
ders :  Organist,  Ada  Ross. 


Two  Rock  Grange. 

The  officers  elected  by  Two  Rock- 
Grange  are  as  follows  :  Worthy  Mas- 
ter, J.  C.  Purvine  ;  Worthy  Overseer, 
C.  W.  Hunt ;  Worthy  Lecturer,  G.  W. 
Gaston  ;  Steward,  James  Carmody;  As- 
sistant Steward,  John  Mahoney;  Chap- 
lain, E.  C.  Hinshaw;  Treasurer,  John 
Sales  ;  Gate  Keeper,  W.  Collings  :  Sec- 
retary, W.  D.  Houx ;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Ida  King  ;  Flora,  Miss  Iva  Doss  ;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  A.  Linebaugb  ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Gertie  Sales  :  Organist, 
Miss  Bertha  Brady;  Trustee,  Robert 
Linebaugb. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard-  o' 
i:ig  testimonials.    We  olFer  °^ 

$5,000.22  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus  o 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Turtle's  Elixir* 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post- 
age on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St  ,  Boston. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company  ?£n£t 

"HATCH"  Pruning  Saw. 

THE    BEST  I  IN  USE! 

EMERY  WHEELS,  GRINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 

Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  S052.         17-19  FPEM0HT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
E£  <?|  1 1 1  p  m  e  n  t  s . 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
about  It. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prces  $50  -  to  $800  - 
Save  910.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randoi.ph&CanalSts.,  I  74  Coktlandt Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


♦    FANCY      POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  HavetiO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
Belf-regulatiug.  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  He-member  the  Heat  in 
thefheupent.  Pacific  Incuhatok 
Co..  1317CaBtro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL 
and  a  jpttd  deal  more  reliable.  DcmmTI 
break  lUem  <>r  mak?  It*  chicka  loiwy. 
Doesn't  stay  off  the  nestand  allow  the  egK* 

to  chill  but  haLrhes  every  egg  that  can  be 

THE 

PETALUMA  [NCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  prrfect  as  to  incubator  raaentlals— proper  applica- 
tion uml' dl»l  rlbutloli  of  heat  and  mulnttire,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  Kor  50  to  3S0  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  >"  theU.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Pctulumu  Incubator  Co.,  Box    41.  Petaluma,  <  ul. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


IIOLSTEINS— Wimiersof  every  Tdays  buttercon- 
lcMt  at  State  Fair  IH'.IH  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cuws.  4-yr.. 
o-.vr.  &  -'-yr.-olds;  2t  Jerseys  A  Durham*  competing. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteius  have  beaten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  Slate.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  forsale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshlres.   F.  H.  Burke.  bM  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETEK  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  ».,  Cat.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SIIIPPKE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  fur  Sale. 


Poultry. 


A  Great  Mistake 

it  would  be  to  purchase  an  Incu- 
bator or  Broodet  without  first 
getting  a  copy  of  our  Mftingl 
catalogue.  It  coats  6c.  but  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
^poultry  information  it  contains, 
:o  say  nothing- of  the  pointers  it 
rives  yon.  Fend  for  it  at  once* 
LIES  MOI'NCb  llNcUBATOR  CO.  Box  540.  Des  Moines,  la. 


I  SANTA  TKKKSA  POL  MKY  FARM.  Eden  Vale. 
|  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
I     guide  free.   Twill  Internal  and  pleaae;  send  for  It. 

I  WELLINGTON'S    1MPKOVED    KQG  FOOD 

|     for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  £GO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


KEY5T0NE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  unlmul  eoml'ort  and  that  means 
iinlmul  profit.  This  knife  nit.  elean,  no 
erii»hliiK  or  brulnlnir.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  atid  lasting.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  <'.  llh'OM)  S,  (  o.  hranvlllc.  Pa. 


Swine. 


Trade 
Mark 


I*.  II.  ML'KPHY,  Perkins. Sac. Co., Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkthtre  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  Stale  Fair. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Swine. 

(  C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshlres  and  P.  C.  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  1*.  HAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleuiintf  Bros. .  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yard-.  Chicago,  . 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly  , 
cures  the  most  obstinate  . 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under  ' 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price,  * 
*s.oo.  Valuable  information* 
and  full  particulars  FREE. 


Dogs. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


DEHORNERS 


Save  tune  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 


H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


KAJiCIIO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  BELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

-Mis  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WHOLE  STORY 


of  .urm.ful  Inrubalint  and  brood- 
ing Ift  (old  In  onr  now  25H.parr  rat- 

aloienr.   Full  oWriptlon  of  th.  o.«t  ma.-hlnrn  to  uso  forth,-  pnroorw.   Onta  *nd  Inirtnii 
for  l.nlldlnir  modern,  oronnmlrnl  mmUt)  hnn»<»:  poultry  .nppllr.  and  run  and  pricm  o 
l^idine  varieties  of  prdleroo  poultry:  priri-.  M  oik  for  hatrhlnc.  otf.    Full  of  valuahl 
Information  to  everv  man  or  woman  who  loop.  hon«.    W»  "»nd  II  toanv  addrrMOn  rrc-lpt 

oflOcenta.       RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  Boi  B  91.  Quincy.  Ills." 


tatT "ri'r  "i Tap" Pasteur Vaccine 
K  A|  K     MT       is  the 

^g^jj±^  PREVENTIVE  REMEDY. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS   &  CO., 

J  AS.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  .FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TDIIIMPH  CTPPI     PANfiP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumKn  j  kainuc  we  wU1  f *r  a  short  time  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t<S  00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  33x34  inches.  Oven 
IS  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  31  ^  Inches  deep,  and  la-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Hums  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  De-tcrlptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  U.  WILLAKD,  ALauufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 
Second  8t.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1000  Macleod 


614  it  I  l.l.  ST., 


Cultivators 

Sold  yearly  — 1,  2  and  4- 
horse.  Circulars  to  dealers 
and  others. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 
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How  Our  Export  Trade  Increases. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  our  exports  of 
manufactures  is  illustrated  by  a  table  just 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, showing  the  exports  of  leading  articles  of 
manufacture  at  ten-year  intervals  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  This  table  shows  the  ex- 
ports of  each  class  of  manufactures  whose 
value  exceeded  $1,000,000  in  the  year  1898, 
comparing  that  year's  exports  with  those  of 
1888,  1878  and  1868,  and  thus  presenting  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  growth  of  our  leading 
exports  of  manufactures  during  a  thirty- 
years'  period. 

The  total  export  of  manufactures  in  1898  was 
more  than  five  times  that  of  1868,  that  for  1898 
being  $288,871,449,  while  that  of  1868  was  in 
round  numbers  about  $60,000,000,  expressed  in 
the  depreciated  currency  of  that  date,  and 
when  reduced  to  the  gold  standard  by  which 
our  manufactures  are  now  measured  would  be 
less  than  $45,000,000. 

Thirty-four  classes  of  manufactured  articles 
show  an  export  of  more  than  $1,000,000  each  in 
the  year  1898,  while  in  1868  only  seven  of  those 
classes  showed  an  export  of  as  much  as  $1,000,- 
000  each.  Five  classes  of  articles  show  an  ex- 
port in  1898  of  more  than  $10,000,000  each, 
while  in  1898  only  one  of  these  classes  showed 
an  exportation  of  as  much  as  $10, 000, 000.  Even  in 
1888,  only  ten  years  ago,  but  seventeen  of  the 
thirty-four  classes  showed  as  much  as  $1,000,- 
000  each  in  value  and  but  three  of  them  passed 
the  $10,000,000  line.  In  these  calculations  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  values  of  nearly 
all  articles  are  now  less  than  at  the  earlier 
dates  considered,  so  that  these  statements  of 
the  exports  of  great  groups  of  articles,  while 
necessarily  expressed  only  in  values,  doubt- 
less represent  in  1898  a  larger  quantity  for 
each  dollar  or  million  of  dollars  than  in  1888  or 
1878,  and  especially  more  than  in  1868,  when 
the  values  were  expressed  in  depreciated 
currency. 

Of  the  important  classes  of  manufactures, 
those  of  cotton,  leather,  wood  and  iron  and 
steel,  present  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
growth.  Exports  of  cotton  goods  which  in  1868, 
even  expressed  in  the  currency  of  that  date, 
were  less  than  $3,000,000,  but  in  1898  were  over 
$17,000,000.  Exports  of  leather,  which  in  1868 
were  less  than  $2,000,000,  were  in  1898  more 
than  $21,000,000.  Manufactures  of  wood,  which 
showed  an  exportation  of  $2,000,000  in  1868, 
were  in  1898  over  $9,000,000.  Manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  which  expressed  in  the  cur- 
rency of  1868  were  a  little  over  $8,000,000  were 
in  1898  over  $70,000,000.  None  of  the  great 
items  of  export  show  as  rapid  growth  as  cop- 
per, of  which  the  exports  in  1868  were  less 
than  $500,000,  while  in  1898  they  were  over 
$32,000,000.  Paraffin,  a  comparatively  recent 
development  in  the  great  petroleum  industry, 
amounted  to  less  than  $50,000  in  our  exports 
of  1868,  while  in  those  of  1898,  amounted  to 
more  than  $6,000,000. 

That  these  statements,  which  show  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  value  of  our  exports 
do  not,  because  of  decreased  values  in  most 
cases,  exhibit  the  real  growth  in  quantities 
of  articles  exported,  is  illustrated  in  the  sin- 
gle case  of  refined  mineral  oils,  in  which  the 
exports  since  1868  have  increased  ten-fold, 
while  the  values  as  expressed  in  this  table 
are  but  two  and  a  half  times  those  of  1868. 
That  it  is  impossible,  however,  in  a  table  of 
this  charaoter,  to  show  quantities,  is  of  course 
apparent,  as  the  great  classes  considered  are 
made  up  of  so  many  items  measured 
by  different  units,  that  it  is  impracticable,  in 
an  attempt  to  group  these  facts  in  a  single 
table,  to  do  more  than  present  statements  of 
total  values  by  classes.  The  table  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


A  Soldier's  Escape. 

From  the  Democrat-Message,  Mt.  Sterling,  III. 
When  Richmond  had  fallen  and  the  great 
commanders  had  met  beneath  the  historic 
apple  tree  at  Appomattox,  the  83d  Pennsyl- 
vania  Volunteers,  prematurely  aged,  clad 
in  tatters  and  rags, 
broken  in  body,  but 
of    dauntless  spirit, 
wung  into  line  for  the 
last  "  grand. review," 
and     then  quietly 
marched  away  to  be- 
gin life's  fray  anew 
amid  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  the  Keystone 
State.      Among  the 
number,  Asa  Robinson 
came  back  to  the  old 
home  in  Mt.  Sterling, 
111.,  back  to  the  fire, 
side  that  :he  had  left 
the  call  to  arms  four 
years   previous.  He 


The  Soldier's  Return. 


went  away  a  happy,  healthy  farmer  boy,  in 
the  first  flush  of  vigorous  manhood;  he  came 
back  a  ghost  of  the  self  that  answered  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  "  300,000  more." 

To-day  he  is  an  alert,  active  man  and  tells 
the  story  of  his  recovery  as  follows: 

"I  was  a  great  sufferer  from  sciatic  rheu- 
matism almost  from  the  time  of  my  discharge 
from  the  army.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  un- 
fitted for  manual  labor  of  any  kind,  and  my 
sufferings  were  at  all  times  intense.  At  time's 
I  was  bent  almost  double,  and  got  around  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Nothing  seemed 
to  give  me  permanent  relief  until  three  years 
ago,  when  my  attention  was  called  to  some  of 
the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  had  not  taken 
more  than  half  a  box  when  I  noticed  an  im- 
provement in  my  condition,  and  I  kept  on  im- 
proving steadily.  I  took  three  boxes  of  the 
pills,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  at  any  time  since  the  close 
of  my  army  service.  Since  then  I  have  never 
been  bothered  with  rheumatism.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  is  the  only 
remedy  that  ever  did  me  any  good,  and  to 
them  I  owe  my  restoration  to  comparative 
health.  They  are  a  grand  remedy." 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Acetylene  Gas  Generator.  —A.  F.  Mace, 
Stockton,  Cal.,  and  L.  R.  Keough,  Oakland, 
Cal.  No.  614,664.  '  Dated  Nov.  22,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  which  is 
especially  designed  for  the  generation  of 
acetylene  gas.  It  consists  in  the  novel  ar- 
rangement of  a  carbid-containing  tray  and  in 
a  novel  method  of  removing  the  ash  or  resi- 
due while  the  carbid  of  calcium  is  being  used 
inside  of  a  gas-tight  cylinder  or  other  recep- 
table.  The  object  is  to  provide  an  improved 
means  for  obtaining  acetylene  gas  from  car- 
bid  of  calcium,  and  to  effect  a  sufficient  dis- 


EXPORTS  OF  LEADING  CLASSES  OF  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1868,  1878,  1888,  1898. 

1868.  1878.  1888.  189S. 

Iron  and  steel                                            $8,352,466  $16,052,709  $17,763,034  $70,367  527 

Refined  mineral  oi's                                      20,020,016  43,564,869  41,280,401  51,782*316 

Copper  and  manufactures  of                             479  488  2,329,901  3,812,798  32,18(j'872 

Leather                                                        1,414,372  8,080,030  9,583,411  21,113  630 

(  ottoa  manufactures                                    2,Wt,U54  11,438,660  13.013,189  17,021  u>i  > 

Chemicals                                                        2,757,732  3,414  694  5,633,972  9,441*763 

Wood  manufactures                                      2,088,154  3,963,823  4,733,104  9,098^219 

Cycles       6,>-66!529 

Agricultural  implements                                 673,381  2,575,198  2,645,187  7,609  732 

Paraffin                                                                47,395  155.998  2,168,247  6,030292 

Paper  and  manufactures  of                              524,188  1,086,994  1,078,561  5  494  561 

Tobacco  manufactures                                  3,100,084  3,681,317  3,779,346  4,818  493 

Fertilizers                                                       35,404  1,208,049  1,255,028  4,359,834 

Scientific  instruments   27,929  714,514  2,770  803 

Books,  maps,  etc                                              349,993  586,355  1,734,571  2  434,325 

F  ax,  etc.,  manufactures                                  592,617  1,202,752  1,391,216  2,557,465 

Sugar  and  molasses                                        348,579  4,920,094  3.255.679  2,111,658 

Carriages  and  horse  cars                                 404,072  979,003  1,381,291  1,946,231 

Spirits                                                               1,416,121  1,149,272  871,377  1,850,353 

Oils,  vegetable                                                  186,703  323,341  381,990  1,843  UU 

India  rubber  manufactures                              170,689  305.767  866,867  1,723'838 

Clocks  and  watches                                          536,700  936,003  1,529,606  1,727,469 

Zinc  manufactures                                            68,214  216,580  18,601  1,339,669 

Marble  and  stone  manufactures   597,356  644,544  1,792,582 

GunpowJer,  eic                                               546,182  3,549,459  648,616  1,395,461 

Stationery     425  091  1,005,016 

Musical  instruments                                       173,341  756,477  908,540  1,383,867 

Glass,  etc                                                           609,008  869,682  881,628  1,211,014 

Brass  manufactures                                          16,841  589,451  308,124  1,320,003 

Starch                                                                 205,481  61/5,521  202,932  1,371,549 

Soap                                                                   626,994  658,139  815,864  1,390,603 

Railway  cars    532,840  826,465  1,478,188 

Paints,  etc                                                          131,923  239,075  492,709  1,079,518 

Wool  manufactures                                         206,879  449,084  471,353  1,089,632 

Note.— Values  in  1868  are  expressed  in  currency  whose  value  was  71.5  in  gold. 


PAINT ! 


TRADE 


Feeds-Feeding. 


■NDURIN.2 


Fireproof  and  Waterproof.  Costs  only  a  fraction 
of  price  of  Oil  Paint.  Waterproof  Indurlne  is 
designed  for  inside  or  outside  use  on  plastered 
walls,  wood  or  brick.  Inside  Indurlne  is  for  in- 
side work  only  and  works  over  old  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.  White  and  colors.  A  superb  wall 
finish. 

WM.  BDBD,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


I 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every -day  reference. 


6S7  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


turbance  or  reversal  of  the  carbid  of  calcium 
which  is  held  and  used  in  the  gas-tight  com- 
partment so  as  to  quickly  and  efficiently  re- 
move the  ash,  and  to  adjust  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  operation  is  carried  out  so  as  to 
free  the  unused  carbid  of  the  ash  which  accu- 
mulates, and  in  regulating  the  supply  of 
water  by  the  movement  of  the  gas  produced. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  chamber  with 
means  for  introducing  the  carbid  of  calcium 
in  charges,  a  perforating  tray  or  holder  fixed 
across  the  interior  and  forming  a  support  for 
the  carbid,  a  spray  pipe  turnable  with  the 
cylinder  and  through  which  water  is  deliv- 
ered into  the  upper  part  of  the  horizontally 
journaled  cylinder  so  as  to  discharge  upon  the 
body  of  the  carbid,  and  mechanism  by  which 
the  cylinder  is  oscillated  upon  its  journals  so 
as  to  alternately  tilt  the  containing  tray  to 
an  angle  upon  either  side,  whereby  the  mass 
of  carbid  rolls  and  shifts  its  position  so  as  to 
lie  within  an  angle  formed  between  its  sup- 
port and  the  inner  wall  of  the  cylinder.  A 
small  rising  and  falling  gasometer  is  inter- 
posed between  the  generator  and  the  main 
gasometer,  and  is  connected  directly  with  the 
lever  arm  of  a  water-controlling  cock  so  that 
the  movements  of  the  gasometer  open  or  close 
the  cock  and  regulate  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  generating  chamber.  The  ash  which  is 
separated  from  the  carbid  is  sifted  through 
the  perforated  tray  containing  the  carbid  into 
the  chamber  beneath. 

Design  for  a  Monument.— T.  J.  Owens, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  No.  29,724.  Dated  Nov. 
22,  1898.  This  invention  relates  to  an  orna- 
mental design  for  monuments  for  cemeteries. 
It  comprises  an  essentially  rectangular  base, 
with  sides  and  ends  inclining  inwardly 
toward  the  top,  said  top  being  also  inclined  so 
that  one  end  is  higher  than  the  other.  The 
angles  of  the  rectangle  are  cut  away  so  that 
the  base  presents  two  upwardly  converging 
sides  and  ends  of  less  length  than  the  sides, 
these  four  angular  faces  connecting  the  sides 
and  ends.  The  inclined  tablet  has  the  sides 
formed  in  the  concaved  arcs,  the  upper  end 
with  straight  edges,  and  the  central  angular 
projection  and  the  lower  end  forming  an  ob 
tuse  convex  central  angle.  The  collars  of  the 
tablet  are  cut  away  to  correspond  essentially 
with  the  angular  corners  of  the  base. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  22,  1898. 

614,799.— Advertising  Arch— Dodson  &  Archibald, 
El  Monte,  Cal. 

614,712.— Ink  Well— J.  T.  Forrest,  Chehalis.Wash. 

614.655.— Building  Blocks— H.  F.  Ingerson,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

614,664  —Gas  Generator— Mace  &  Keough,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

614.746,  -Oven— Oberfeld  &  BraunbecU,  S.  F. 

614.747.  — Ax— O.  Ohlson,  Seaside,  Ogn. 
614,511.— Window  Screen— R.  M.  Spencer,  S.  F. 

614.675.  — Sewer  Gate— S.  S.  Tilton,  S.  F. 

614.676.  — Bicycle  Brake—  R.  G.  Tucker,  La 
Grande,  Ogn. 

614,779. -Sash  Balance— O.  Vanorman,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

614,640.— automatic    Loader,    Etc.  —  G.  M. 

Wheeler,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
614,524.— Game— J.  O.  Yardley,  Stockton,  Cal. 
29,724.— Design,  Monument— T.  J.  Owens,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mall 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
witn  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
tho  shortest  possible  ttme. 


WANTED  —  A  POSITION 

By  an  Expert  Buttermaker  of  Over  Ten 
Years'  Experience. 

Student  of  Ohio  Dairy  School.  Best  of  references. 
Honest,  reliable,  prompt  and  energetic.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Can  tell  you  how  to  make  $1.00 
per  cwt.,  and  upwards,  out  of  skim  milk. 

Write  O.  J.  VINE,  Lakeport.  Cal. 

WiNTPn  Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  procure 

vy  111  i  L-is  subscriptions  tor  the  bfi-t  SO-ci-nt 
woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions  Terms,  samplecopies, 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  78-8(1  Walker  St..  N.  Y. 


Organs  or  Pianos 

we  don't  give,  but  are  mailing  bushels  of  Waltz 
and    March,    Music   "catchy"    and    words— well, 
send  two  cent  stamp  for  copies. 
PAGE  WOVEN  W  IKK  KKM'K  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

Xlie  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

mmirhitran  St..  r.nn n;o  II  I 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    moff  Itt    <fc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNfc,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  BTKKET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,   berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the   importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  <St  CO.,  San  Fr  .ucisoo,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacilic  Coast. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simpltst  and  Best  Reveralble  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  NEWJ500K. 

alifornia  .\ 


8 


/.Vegetables 


IN  . 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  thics  office. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DRUMM  ST  ,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


w.&p. 


ROOF  PAINTS. 


Plastic  Slate. 


An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


GENUINE  AMERICAN 


1  lion. 


FREE 


They  are  fully  je weird,  nickeled  movement, ca.se 
beautifully  engraved,  hunting,  stem  wind  *  set, 
extra  heavy  III.  gold  plated,  [Mt  a  lifetime  a  look 
like  a  (ienuine  $40  Solid  (JoldWnlch.  Sent  by  ex- 
press C  O.D.  $3.05  and  express  charges.  If  not  ns 
expected  return  at  owe  expense.  Noi  isk.  If  $3.66 
is  sent  u  ith  orrlerv/Q  then  ship  by  registered  muil 
prepaid  and  give  handsome  chain  iVee.  Write 
gents  or  ladies  Send  4  cts  In  stamps  for  our  200 
page  illustrated  jewelry  catalogue. Royal  Itur- 
Iftilti  JIoumc  (Inc.)  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Fainting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  It'iO  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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^  DEERE  GOODS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT.  ^ 


DEERE  PLOWS 


ARE     ALL  RIGHT. 


STEEL    AN  I)    CHILLED  PLOWS. 


MOLINE.IU. 


8KCKE1AKV   DISU  PJL.OW. 
Single   anil  Double* 


NEW   HI    VI    FLOW"!  AHE  STANDARD. 
2,    3,    4   unri   5  Gang. 


LEVER    HARROWS  —  HEAVY  FRAME. 
40  to   120  Steel  Teeth. 


No.    30  -  BOSS   1H  GGY. 


No.   280.  OLD    RELIATiLE   SCHUTTLER  WAGONS. 

f*f\RIV\    AND    HEADER  GEARS. 


"Deere"  Goods  are  the  Farmer's  Friend.   They  are  the  World's  Standard. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


WAREHOUSE  : 

318  to  324  Townsend  Street. 
209-211    MARKET    ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL.  25  to  31  Bluxome  Street. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

READY  ROOFING 
RUBEROID  ROOFING 


P&B 


WRITE    FOR    CIRCl  LARS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

IF  YOUR  PA8TURES  AND  FIELDS  ARE  INCL08ED  WITH  THE 


LLWOOD  .fiic  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


P 

■  you  have  secured  absolute  efficiency  at  least  expense,  in  a  practical  fence 
that  will  positively  turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs.  A  fence  thai  is 
strong,  practically  everlasting,  proven  thor-  ,.,„.«. 

oughly  efficient  under  all  possible  condi-  "  "  r~* 

Hons. 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG1 

in  selecting  the 

ELLWOOD 

WOVEN  FENCE  n,NC" 


Sold  by  our  agents 
id  every  town.  If 
you  can't  get  it  in 
your  town,  write  us 
direct,  and  we 
will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forgings,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  Indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.   Write  for  Circulars. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Style) 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GEO.  H.  I8HON,  Paeifle,  Coast  Agent,  225-22'!  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tanks! 


When  you  buy  a4Vater  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not,**  out  and  shrink. 

&    Tb,f  Patent 
Non  -  Shrir^ng  Water  Tank. 

The  only  onc^itable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COST^cii  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  T^/K  WORK  of  every  description. 
PA^FIC  TANK  CO., 

A<9      Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BKALEU   Kill  HAN  FRANCISCO. 

318  uast  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TAKE  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Separator 

And  consider 

First,  the  Material ;  Secondly,  the  Design  ; 

Thirdly,  the  Workmanship;     Fourthly,  Its  Thorough  Work|  ] 

%nd  you  have  four  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Capacity 

»  for  continuous  hard  work  and  complete  separation. 

Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.1 


Thrs  Paper  not  » 
,  be  taken  from 
,e  Library.  ♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  25. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1898. 

TWKNTl  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 

The  Blossoms  of  the  Date  Palm. 


In  recent  issues  of  the  Rural  we  had 
interesting  statements  and  illustra- 
tions on  the  growth  of  the  date  palm 
on  this  coast  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 


of  both  sexes,  but  there  is  equal  varia- 
tion in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  spathes 
before  opening  and  in  the  length  and 
width  of  the  panicles  of  flowers  after 
breaking  from  the  spathes.  The  shape 
flowers  are  crowded  closely  together  on 


Fig.  1.— Spathe  of  the  Male;Palm.  Fig.  2.- 

STAMINATE   AND  PISTILLATE 

J.  W.  Tourney,  botanist  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station.  The  discussion  of 
the  plant  has  naturally  excited  inter- 
est in  the  bloom  of  the  palm  and  the 
way  of  telling  whether  the  plants  are 
staminate,  that  is,  pollen-bearing,  or 
pistillate,  that  is,  fruiting.  Staminate 
specimens  of  the  date  palm  never  bear 
fruit  and  pistillate  specimens  cannot 
bear  unless  their  bloom  is  fertilized  by 
the  pollen  from  a  staminate  plant. 
Sometimes  this  pollenation  is  accom- 
plished, though  the  plants  be  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  by  the  wind]or 
by  flying  insects  or  by  some  other  car- 
rying agency,  but  in  date-growing 
countries  this  contact  is  ensured  by 
cutting  the  spathes  of  staminate  bloom 
and  hanging  them  in  the  leaf-stems  of 
the  pistillate  tree.  The  fertilizing  pol- 
len retains  its  activity  for  a  consider- 
able time  and  may  be  carried  many 
miles. 

As  the  many  seedling  date  plants 
now  growing  upon  the  farms  of  our 
readers  are  coming  to  blooming  age,  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  them  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  blossom  when  it  ap- 
pears. According  to  Prof.  Tourney's 
account,  in  southern  Arizona,  in  early 
April,  plants  which  are  to  blossom  show 
oval,  flat,  green  bodies  (spathes)  above 
the  axils  of  the  older  leaves.  These  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  and,  usually,  the 
last  week  in  April  or  during  the  month 
of  May  burst  open  lengthwise,  while 
the  panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers 
burst  open  as  in  Fig.  1.  If  the  plant 
be  a  seedling,  we  are  now  able  to  de- 
termine its  sex,  there  being  no  way  to 
determine  the  sex  of  a  seedling  until  it 
blooms.  If  the  plant  be  a  male,  i.  e., 
has  staminate  flowers,  they  will  appear 
as  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  camera  outline 
drawing  of  a  branch  of  the  inflorescence 
showing  six  blossoms.    The  staminate 


Staminate  Bloom.         Fig.  3.— Pistillate  Bloom. 
BLOOM    OP   THE   DATE  PALM. 

the  many  branches  of  $  the  panicle, 
the  parts  of  the  perianth  sufficiently 
spreading  to  expose  the  comparatively 
large  anthers  which  are  well  filled  with 
pollen.  The  odor  of  the  staminate 
flowers  reminds  one  of  musty  flour.  If 
the  panicle  be  shaken  when  the  flowers 
are  well  opened,  quantities  of  pollen 
will  escape  and  fill  the  air  with  minute 
granules. 

Figure  3  represents  a  branch  from  a 
panicle  of  flowers  cut  from  a  female 
tree,  showing  four  pistillate  blossoms. 
It  may  be  observed   that  here  the 


flowers  are  much  farther  apart  than  in 
figure  2  and  that  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  are  smaller  and  less  widely 
spreading.  jfAs  the  pistillate  flower 
opens,  three  pistils  of  about  equal  size 
are  seen,  two  of  which  soon  become 
abortive,  while  the  ovary  of  the  remain- 
ing one  develops  into  the  date. 

Not  only  is  there  great  variation  in 
the  size  and  form  of  individual  flowers 
of  the  individual  flowers  depends  some- 
what upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
them  by  the  spathe  before  its  rupture. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  male  date  must  be  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  female  tree  or  that 
flowers  be  cut  from  the  male  tree  and 
brought  to  the  female  tree  at  the  time 
of  blossoming.  If  one  knows  the  sex  of 
the  plants  when  they  are  set  out,  it  is 
a  good  rule  to  plant  a  male  tree  in  the 
center  of  an  irregular  circle  of  six  to 
eight  females,  placing  the  plants  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  them  to  expand 
their  beautiful  heads  without  inter- 
ference. 

Excavation  of  Irrigating  Canals. 

The  need  of  irrigation  in  California, 
manifested  by  such  serious  drought  as 
that  of  '98,  lends  interest  to  the  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  of  many  large 
enterprises.  A  recent  one  of  some 
magnitude  in  Colusa  Co.  attracts  at- 
tention, because  of  its  extent  and  the 
appliances  used  in  effecting  results. 
The  main  canal  for  the  Central  Irriga- 
tion District  was  cut  in  sections.  Here- 
with is  illustrated  the  excavator  used 
by  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Co.  in 
constructing  six  miles  of  that  canal, 
60  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  100  feet 
wide  on  the  top,  and  from  10  to  20  feet 
deep,  the  average  depth  being  15  feet. 


From  the  bottom  of  the  canal  to  the 
top  of  the  spoil  banks  was  35  feet  in 
some  sections.  The  top  soil  was  loam, 
the  middle  and  bottom  strata  hard, 
cemented  gravel  and  hardpan.  This 
hardpan,  as  usual,  was  impervious, 
and  the  water  table  of  that  section  of 
country  for  most  of  the  year  lay  two  feet 
above  the  bottom  line  of  the  projected 
canal,  thus  rendering  impossible  any 
effort  to  drain  the  bed.  It  was  this 
fact  that  led  to  the  designing  of  the 
machine  here  shown  at  work.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  supporting  it  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  because  of  the  water  there, 
the  machine  is  held  up  on  either  side 
by  a  railway  track  on  the  canal  banks. 
The  machine  as  shown  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  4000  cubic  yards,  delivering 
the  excavated  material  on  each  side 
about  12  feet  farther  outward  from  the 
edge  of  the  banks  or  sides  of  the 
canal.  The  excavator  traveled  trans- 
verse to  the  ditch  on  a  car  supported 
by  a  bridge  which  spanned  the  canal, 
the  spoil  being  carried  on  each  or 
either  side  by  a  belt  conveyor.  As 
the  machine  passed  the  center,  a  tilt- 
ing boom  in  the  hopper  delivered  the 
excavated  earth  first  to  one  conveyor 
and  then  to  the  other,  the  whole  ma- 
chine continuing  to  be  carried  forward 
longitudinally  with  the  ditch  as  dug  by 
means  of  the  cars  on  which  it  rested  on 
the  banks.  The  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine were  all  under  the  control  of  one 
leverman,  observable  in  the  illustra- 
tion standing  on  the  platform  to  the 
left  of  the  bucket,  from  that  position 
controlling  levers  to  raise  or  lower  the 
bucket  chain,  to  move  the  car  to  the 
right  or  left,  moving  it  forward  on  the 
side  tracks  and  operating  the  engine. 
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The  Week. 


Either  the  Japanese  current  has  resumed  business 
at  the  old  stand,  or  the  planetary  conjunction  has 
missed  its  aim,  or  the  persistent  "  high  "  in  Nevada 
has  relaxed  its  push,  or  something  else  has  hap- 
pened somewhere,  for  a  storm  has  really  secured 
entrance  to  the  waiting  regions  of  California.  In 
fact,  as  if  to  doubly  revive  confidence,  storms  have 
reached  the  State  from  both  north  and  south  this 
week,  and  though  up  to  Wednesday  the  volume  of 
water  is  not  large,  it  is  sinking  deeply  into  the  soil 
and  lifting  the  popular  heart  proportionally.  Really, 
the  uplift  of  courage  and  confidence  is  much  greater 
than  the  rainfall  figures,  because  belief  is  restored 
in  the  promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not 
fail.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has  there  been  such 
widespread  anxiety  and  solicitude,  not  alone  among 
farmers  and  miners  and  merchants,  but  among  all 
classes  of  population,  even  those  whose  activities  are 
farthest  from  industrial  influences,  and  the  most 
earnest  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  those 
more  directly  affected.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  both  from  humanitarian  points  of  view 
and  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of 
interests  which  are  not  in  some  remote  way  reached 
by  industrial  hardships.  But  all  people  do  not  do  as 
they  ought,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  this  year 
how  widely  and  earnestly  community  of  interest  has 
been  recognized  by  all  our  people.  This  fact  is  seen 
in  the  universal  rejoicings  which  the  fact  that  the 
clouds  can  come  and  melt  is  occasioning.  It  will  be 
a  merrier  Christmas  for  all  if  the  present  promise  of 
satisfactory  downpour  is  realized.  The  latest  about 
the  storm  up  to  going  to  press  on  Wednesday  is 
given  on  another  page. 

The  local  markets  are  not  greatly  changed  this 
week.  It  is  too  soon  for  the  storm  to  work  effects 
yet,  although  the  hay  buyers  are  listless,  which  is 
about  the  first  sign  of  improved  growing  condition. 
Bran  is  stronger  owing  to  less  receipts.  Choice 
fruits  and  nuts  are  firm  and  in  some  cases  notably 
advanced  as  in  shelled  almonds  which  have  advanced 
to  27ic,  nearly  thrice  their  value  of  two  years  ago. 
Staple  vegetables  are  higher  and  prospects  are  good. 
Wool,  light  and  free,  suitable  for  shipment  is  some- 
what active.  Dairy  goods  and  eggs  are  higher  for 
choice  lots.  Poultry  is  in  fair  condition  with  no 
visible  sign  of  oversupply  for  the  holidays. 


A  Significant  Success. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  California  raisin  grow- 
ers in  the  present  year's  co-operative  effort  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  things  in  the  recent  history  of 
our  agriculture.  It  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  fea- 
sible to  concentrate  a  product  so  completely  that 
the  small  outside  fraction  could  not  interfere  with 
the  contemplated  disposition  of  the  whole.  This  ex- 
perience, when  it  is  remembered  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  producers,  some  of  them  located  300  miles 
from  the  central  point,  pooled  their  product,  is  an 
instance  of  accord  among  agriculturists  which  em- 
phatically denies  the  claim  that  farmers  are  unwill- 
ing, through  distrust  of  each  other,  or  unable, 
through  their  entanglement  with  dealers,  to  combine 
to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  Co-operative 
marketing  efforts  hitherto  have  seemed  to  sustain 
these  claims  because  of  the  small  percentages  of  the 
total  products  aggregated,  or  because  rival  co- 
operative organizations  pursued  their  several  courses 
with  the  same  product,  and  thus,  to  some  extent, 
acted  against  each  other.  Out  of  the  half-light  of 
the  past  this  year's  success  shines  with  notable  luster. 

The  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  the  success  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  have  been  so 
fully  described  in  the  words  of  the  leaders  thereof  in 
last  week's  Rural  and  in  the  present  issue,  that  we 
need  only  emphasize  them  by  citation  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  fitting,  however,  to  point  out  some  sig- 
nificance which,  it  seems  to  us,  inheres  in  them. 
They  are,  first  of  all,  a  new  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  two  essentials  of  co-operation  are  knowledge 
and  confidence.  Perhaps  knowledge  is  prerequisite 
to  confidence  and  involved  in  it,  but  never  mind 
that.  The  raisin  men  had  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  they  learned  it  in  a  hard  school.  They  have 
approached  ruin  during  the  last  few  years  more 
nearly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  large  group  of  pro- 
ducers. They  have  seen  almost  every  advantage 
count  for  naught.  They  worsted  the  Spanish  pro- 
ducers in  a  fair  contest  and  secured  the  favor  of 
American  consumers.  They  secured  protection 
against  unequal  competition  with  foreign  producers. 
They  produced  in  immense  quantity  a  high-grade 
product  which  needed  no  propaganda,  because  every 
civilized  child  in  the  world  knew  its  deliciousness. 
And  yet  they  could  not,  under  the  malicious  system 
of  marketing,  secure  more  for  it  than  its  equivalent 
value  as  pig  feed.  It  was  an  appalling,  an  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  experience  and  it  taught  its 
lesson  with  proportionate  emphasis.  Surely  there 
was  no  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
that  the  evil  was  not  in  their  product  but  in  them- 
selves that  such  a  product  could  not  win  bread  for 
them.  Fortunately,  then,  the  situation  was  ripe 
when  Mr.  Kearney  associated  other  responsible  peo- 
ple with  himself  and  called  upon  the  growers  to  do 
something  for  themselves.  They  saw  they  had 
everything  to  gain:  they  knew  that  the  old  system 
was  ruin:  they  had  confidence  that  the  proposed 
combination  could  succeed  and  they  have  been  re- 
warded by  its  success.  We  are  not  sure  that  any 
other  large  group  of  producers  has  yet  reached  the 
state  of  mind  which  pervaded  the  raisin  growers  last 
spring,  but  the  achievement  in  this  year's  handling 
of  the  raisin  crop  will  be  of  incalculable  service 
whenever  any  group  may  rise  to  such  a  state. 

Another  significant  fact  in  the  success  of  the 
effort  lay  in  its  moderation.  Any  cinch  proposition 
on  the  consumer  will  fail.  Some  of  our  minor  co- 
operative concerns  have  learned  that  to  their  cost. 
Possibly  the  raisin  growers  might  have  realized 
more  this  year;  but  their  investments  are  not  for 
this  year  alone.  Their  future  rests  upon  fair  prices 
for  a  first  class  product.  They  have  done  well  enough 
and  have  righted  their  wrongs,  not  at  the  cost  of  the 
consumer,  but  at  the  cost  of  those  who  have  made  a 
football  of  the  product  and  a  door  mat  of  the  pro- 
ducers. We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  cinch 
combines  always  fail,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
intelligent  and  confident  co-operation  to  secure 
a  fair  reward,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
cost  of  production  of  a  desirable  product,  will  suc- 
ceed, because  consumers  will  pay  such  a  considerate 
reward  if  the  product  is  properly  distributed  to 
them.  Nothing  in  trade  seems  surer  than  this,  and 
producers  have  only  to  ground  their  enterprises  upon 
it  to  succeed. 

Another  significant  thing  about  the  year's  expe- 


rience is  that  there  need  be  no  lack  of  ready  money 
to  meet  cost  of  "production  and  distribution,  if  pro- 
ducers only  place  themselves  and  their  products  in 
shape  to  secure  it.  The  experience  of  the  raisin 
growers  clearly  shows  that  capitalists  appreciate 
the  desirability  and  security  of  loans  upon  a  pooled 
agricultural  product  in  the  hands  of  business  like 
managers.  There  can  hardly  be  any  better  commer- 
cial security.  This  same  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  experience  of  other  co-operative  concerns  of 
much  smaller  extent,  it  is  true  ;  it  is  only  the  more 
conspicuous  in  the  volume  of  transactions  which  the 
raisin  men  accomplished  this  year.  They  traded 
safely;  they  sold  for  cash  ;  they  have  largely  distrib- 
uted already  the  value  of  this  season's  crop,  while 
the  same  growers  are  in  some  cases  still  waiting  for 
returns  of  crops  sold  one  and  two  years  ago  in  the 
old  way.  It  is  not  merely,  then,  a  sale  at  a  price 
which  pays  ;  it  is  a  sale  which  returns  money  at 
once.  The  fruit  producer  knows  the  comfort  of 
this  without  argument. 

But  the  significance  of  the  year's  work,  the  one 
which  includes  all  others,  is  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  print  upon  another  page  this  week,  in 
which  a  throng  of  several  hundred  co-operators  de- 
clared their  desire  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking 
and  prepared  to  do  it  even  more  abundantly  next 
year,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  past  season's 
experience.  We  trust  that  all  our  readers  in  the  in- 
terest will  lend  their  wisdom  to  the  councils  which 
will  be  held  during  the  next  two  weeks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  affair  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

Reports  are  current  that  the  European  olive  crop 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  normal  and  that  the  new  oil 
will  not  be  ready  for  the  market  earlier  than  the  end 
of  January  or  perhaps  the  early  part  of  February. 
From  Spain  the  advices  are  that  the  crop  is  small 
and  poor  in  quality.  It  will  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  a  normal  amount,  and  the  crop  of  last  year  was 
only  two-thirds  an  average.  The  spot  price  in  Spain 
is  said  to  have  advanced  25%,  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  rule  50%  higher  than  last  year,  all  sizes  being 
affected.  Some  American  importers  are  now  offering 
60%  more  for  the  new  crop  than  they  offered  last 
year.  California's  olive  crop  is  also  very  short  this 
year.  The  best  crop  we  have  heard  of  this  year  is  in 
the  Fresno  region. 

The  annual  statistics  published  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  horses,  mules  and  donkeys  is 
steadily  increasing  in  Paris.  The  number  of  stalls 
at  which  it  is  offered  for  sale  now  reaches  193.  The 
number  of  horses  brought  to  the  shambles  for 
slaughter  was  21,667,  of  mules  52,  and  of  donkeys 
310;  but  734  horses,  a  mule  and  seven  donkeys 
were  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food,  so  that 
the  total  killed  and  consumed  was  20,933  horses,  51 
mules  and  303  donkeys.  The  prime  cuts  fetched 
about  a  franc  a  pound,  some  of  the  inferior  parts 
making  little  more  than  10  centimes  per  pound. 

Mr.  A.  C.  MacDonald,  of  the  South  African  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  Cape  Town,  is  visiting 
California  with  a  view  to  informing  himself  upon  our 
methods  of  fruit  growing  and  preservation.  Last 
week  he  was  at  Mr.  Burbank's  and  other  points  in 
Sonoma  county  and  later  will  visit  San  Jose,  Fresno 
and  southern  California  places.  Fruit  growing  in 
South  Africa  is  proceeding  with  much  vigor  and  they 
expect  to  strike  the  European  markets  with  their 
surplus  just  half  a  year  away  from  California  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction. 


Owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  wine  crop  of  1898 
and  the  growing  demand,  prices  of  wines  have  been 
advancing  and  since  October  1st  the  increase  has 
amounted  to  6  cents  per  gallon.  Secretary  Hotch- 
kiss  of  the  Wine  Corporation  feels  confident  that 
prices  will  go  higher.  His  opinion  is  based  on  the 
facts  of  the  long  continued  dry  weather,  which  will 
weaken  the  vines,  and  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 

San  Francisco  does  not  yet  secure  pure  milk. 
Dockery  is  still  on  the  warpath.  The  other  night  he 
encountered  two  loads  so  badly  adulterated  that  he 
dumped  the  contents  in  the  gutters  and  arrested  the 
drivers  of  the  wagons.  Samples  of  milk  have  been 
taken  from  eighty  hotels,  saloons,  groceries  and  res- 
taurants, and  it  was  found  that  the  milk  was  below 
the  standard  in  forty-two  out  of  the  eighty. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Borers  in  Young  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  looking  for  a  remedy 
for  borers  in  peach  trees.  They  get  into  the  young 
peach  trees  and  injure  them  severely  during  the 
first  year  of  their  growth.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  them  ? — Planter,  Biggs,  Butte  county. 

There  are  several  borers  of  the  peach,  but  from 
what  you  say  of  the  age  of  the  trees  affected  you  are 
probably  injured  by  the  small  fiat-headed  borer 
which  attacks  the  stem  of  the  young  tree  when  the 
sun  has  previously  burned  the  bark.  To  prevent 
the  access  of  borers,  protect  the  stem  of  the  young 
tree  from  burning.  This  can  be  done  by  wrapping 
as  soon  as  planted  with  a  strip  of  old  sacking  or 
using  the  "tree  protectors"  made  of  paper  or 
tules.  It  can  also  be  done  by  placing  a  shake  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  young  tree  to  shade  from  the 
hot  two  o'clock  sun.  This  must  be  continued  until 
the  growth  of  the  top  shades  the  short  stem. 

Sulphur  Bores  for  Borers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  lately  read  in  an  agricultural 
paper  that  some  farmer  asserted  that  he  kept  his 
trees  free  from  borers  by  boring  a  small  hole  into 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  filling  the  cavity  with  sulphur, 
then  tightly  plugging  the  opening  and  leaving  it 
alone.  The  sulphur  mingled  with  the  sap  and  was 
thus  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  tree,  destroying 
the  pests.  Do  you  believe  such  a  plan  is  practical  ? 
Is  there  any  bad  effect  likely  to  result  from  a  trial  ? 
— Reader,  Hyde  Park,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Many  trials  have  been  made  of  such  a  prescrip- 
tion, for  it  has  been  frequently  published,  but  there 
has  never  been  any  demonstration  of  its  value.  We 
have  no  faith  in  it.  It  does  not  hurt  trees  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  and  we  have  seen  many  trees  so 
treated,  nor  does  it  hurt  the  insects  either. 

Injury  to  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — The  enclosed  is  from  a  four-year- 
old  almond  tree.  I  have  ten  acres  all  affected  the 
same  way.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause? — L.  C, 
Glendale,  Arizona. 

The  limb  of  almond  you  send  has  received  some 
mechanical  injury.  Part  of  the  bark  was  cleanly  re- 
moved. It  might  possibly  have  been  done  by  some 
biting  insect  which  gnawed  away  parts  of  the  bark 
or  it  might  have  been  done  by  a  sand  storm.  We 
have  seen  much  work  of  sand  storms,  which  have 
cleanly  removed  fruit  tree  bark  on  the  exposed  side. 
However  it  was  done,  the  tree  is  doing  its  best  to 
recover  by  growing  new  wood  over  the  injury.  An- 
other year's  growth  will  entirely  conceal  the  wounds. 
There  is  no  sort  of  disease  about  it  and  nothing  for 
you  to  do  but  to  wait. 

Treatment  for  Hog  Cholera. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  that  some  station 
had  found  a  remedy  for  "  hog  cholera."  Would  be 
pleased  to  have  any  information  on  the  subject. — 
Swine  Grower,  Yolo. 

Announcement  of  a  preventive  inoculation  for  hog 
cholera  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  the  results  of  experimentation  were  said 
to  be  so  promising  that  it  was  proposed  to  furnish 
the  material  for  vaccination  to  swine  growers  for 
wider  trial.  If  you  write  to  Dr.  Salmon,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  you  will 
doubtless  receive  full  information. 


Borers  and  Apple  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
ails  my  young  prune  trees  ?  They  seem  to  bleed  a 
great  deal,  and  some  limbs  and  some  trees  have  died 
off.  Is  it  a  borer  that  causes  the  bleeding,  and  what 
can  I  do  to  remedy  it  ?  Are  the  eggs  enclosed  when 
hatched  out  destructive  to  the  trees  ?  I  find  them 
on  many  of  the  prune  trees  and  peaches.  What  is 
the  best  wash  for  spraying  apple  trees  for  moth  ? 
My  apples  were  all  wormy  this  year.— A  Subscriber, 
Santa  Rosa. 

Your  young  trees  are  suffering  from  sunburn  and 
borers  which  always  appear  soon  after  the  bark  is 
burned.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  reach  the 
borers  now  in  the  wood,  for  they  are  small  and 
numerous.  There  may  not  be  enough  to  perma- 
nently injure  all  the  trees  and  the  lightly  affected 
ones  will  recover  if  you  prevent  more  from  entering. 
If  you  dissolve  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  whale  oil 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  then  stir  in  whiting 
until  it  becomes  the  consistency  of  thick  paint  and 
then  stir  in  a  handful  of  sulphur,  you  will  get  a 
whitewash  which  will  prevent  the  trees  from  further 
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sunburn  and  prevent  also  the  entrance  of  more 
borers.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring  and 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition  until  the  top  shades 
the  trunk.  The  eggs  you  send  are  those  of  some 
moth  and  will  hatch  into  leaf-eating  caterpillars 
probably.  You  can  save  your  apples  by  spraying 
with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water, 
after  the  blossoms  fall  next  spring.  Before  that 
time  we  shall  have  the  best  formulas  reprinted  in 
the  Rural. 

Raisins  on  a  Coast  Slope. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  hillside,  with  southern 
and  eastern  slope,  well  protected  from  the  north  and 
very  warm  in  summer.  Soil  is  light  and  dry  and  can 
not  be  irrigated.  Could  I  plant  raisin  grapes  there 
with  any  chance  of  success,  if  only  for  home  use,  and, 
if  so,  what  variety  would  probably  be  best  ?— E.  C.  W. 
MacDonald,  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  connty. 

You  can  in  most  seasons  secure  raisins  for  home 
use  in  such  a  place  if  you  grow  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  either  cultivate  well  or  use  a  mulch  to 
retain  moisture  enough  to  enable  the  vine  to  make 
good  large  grapes.  In  your  region  you  have  plenty  of 
rainfall,  and,  if  you  can  retain  it,  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory  on  a  small  scale.  You  will  probably 
have  trouble  in  curing  some  years. 

Orange  Varieties  and  Longevity. 

To  the  Editor:— What  kind  of  oranges  do  best  in 
Oroville,  Palermo  and  especially  Thermalito  ?  Also 
what  is  the  usual  term  of  years  covering  the  life  of 
an  orange  tree  anywhere  before  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  a  young  one? — Reader,  Sacramento. 

There  are  no  particular  differences  in  the  choice  of 
varieties  at  Thermalito  from  those  which  prevail  in 
other  citrus  fruit  regions.  The  Washington  Navel 
is  pre-eminently  the  best  selling  orange;  and  as  it  is 
an  early  ripening  orange,  it  is  especially  adapted  to 
planting  in  an  early  region  like  Butte  county.  So 
far  as  can  be  told  at  present,  the  Navel  is  the  best 
to  plant.  The  orange  is  a  long-lived  tree.  We  have 
not  grown  oranges  long  enough  in  California  to  tell 
how  long  the  tree  will  be  satisfactory.  Some  trees 
at  the  old  missions  are  over  100  years  old  and  vigor- 
ous in  spite  of  much  neglect. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Welcome  Storm. 

The  weather  and  crop  bulletin  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  this  week  was  issued  on  Monday  from 
data  transmitted  before  the  storm.  It  was  naturally 
a  tale  of  woe,  of  north  winds  and  drouth,  and  the 
clouds  have  put  an  entirely  new  phase  on  the  out- 
look. We  give  the  space  therefore  to  telegraphic 
reports  received  up  to  Wednesday  afternoon. 

All  along  the  immediate  coast  the  rainfall  since 
Tuesday  night  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  half 
an  inch.  It  was  still  raining  at  most  places  within 
the  range  of  the  storm,  but  the  prospects  were  for  a 
clearing  away  of  the  clouds.  There  had  been  up  to  1 
o'clock  Wednesday  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  in 
the  Salinas  valley;  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  as  far  south  and  including  Merced. 
Up  to  2  p.  m.  .30  was  reported  from  Fresno  and  .46 
from  San  Luis  Obispo.  But  from  Stockton  north  in 
the  valley  six-tenths  of  an  inch  had  fallen,  and  about 
the  same  amount  had  been  precipitated  throughout 
the  upper  Sacramento  valley. 

Oakland,  Dec.  14. — Alameda  county  has  been  vis- 
ited by  a  light  rainfall  during  the  past  twelve  hours. 
The  rain  came  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  farmers  and 
business  men  are  delighted  with  the  prospects  and 
say  that  the  storm  means  a  great  deal  to  the  county. 
The  fruit  trees  are  now  in  fair  shape  after  the  rain. 
The  rainfall  up  to  noon  was  .42  of  an  inch. 

San  Jose,  Dec.  14 — While  the  rainfall  for  the 
storm  up  to  1  o'clock  has  been  rather  light,  only  .38 
of  an  inch,  the  indications  are  favorable  for  more. 
The  fall  in  some  parts  of  the  county  has  been  much 
heavier  than  in  San  Jose.  In  the  portions  about  Gil- 
roy  and  Rucker  it  is  reported  that  more  than  an  inch 
has  fallen.  The  total  for  the  season  here  is  3.01 
inches;  to  the  same  date  last  year,  3  21. 

Sacramento,  Dec.  14. — The  rainfall  in  this  city 
last  night  amounted  to  half  an  inch.  Rain  has  been 
falling  lightly  to-day.  The  rain  is  considered  as  sal- 
vation, as  the  earth  has  become  parched  by  a  long- 
continued  north  wind.  Farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  are  jubilant  over  the  downfall.  Crops 
will  be  greatly  benefited.  The  indications  are  good 
for  another  heavy  rain. 

Stockton,  Dec.  14. — The  grain  growers  of  San 
Joaquin  county  are  jubilant  over  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  a  wet  season.    Rain  began  falling  early 


last  evening  and  continued  throughout  the  night 
with  but  slight  intermission.  The  precipitation 
lasted  until  after  sunrise,  when  the  clouds  began  to 
break.  There  were  still  indications,  however,  of 
more  moisture.  The  rainfall  here  in  Stockton  was 
.60  of  an  inch  for  the  night's  precipitation,  making 
2  13  for  the  season  to  date.  This  is  the  first  storm 
since  October  2d.  Reports  received  at  the  Valley 
railway  office  from  points  up  the  valley  show  that 
the  storm  extended  as  far  as  Hanford.  The  moist- 
ure was  measured  by  the  company's  agents  at 
various  stations  and  the  figures  were  as  follows: 

Escalon,  .26;  Clauston,  .30;  Elmwood,  .25;  Mer- 
ced, .15;  Geneva,  .08;  Lagrande,  .05;  Sharon,  .02. 
There  was  no  rainfall  beyond  Sharon  until  the  Han- 
ford country  was  reached.  The  rain  began  there 
after  daybreak  and  at  half-past  9  o'clock,  when  the 
report  was  received  at  the  Stockton  office  of  the 
company,  it  was  raining  hard  at  Hanford,  Visalia 
and  Reedley. 

The  storm  is  sufficient  for  the  present  and  the 
farmer's  hopes  have  one  more  brightened.  The 
average  rainfall  seems  to  have  been  about  half  an 
inch  in  this  county. 

Fresno,  Dec.  14.— Light  showers  began  at  mid- 
night and  rain  fell  again  this  forenoon  up  to  about 
noon,  when  the  total  precipitation  was  a  little  over 
.03  of  an  inch.  The  weather  is  cloudy  and  all  the  in- 
dications are  for  more  rain  and,  according  to  Fore- 
caster Bolton,  for  a  good  rainstorm  within  the  next 
few  days.  The  rain  of  to-day  was  a  Godsend,  and 
with  a  day  or  two  of  warm  weather  will  do  much  to 
start  grain  and  feed.  At  any  rate  it  has  served  to 
dispel  the  intensely  cold  weather  prevailing  for 
some  days. 

Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  13. — A  copious  fall  of  rain  com- 
menced to-night.  The  rain  is  hailed  with  great  de- 
light by  farmers  all  over  the  county. 

Cloverdale,  Dec.  13.— After  the  intense  wind- 
storm last  week  and  extreme  cold  this  week  the 
order  has  suddenly  and  agreeably  changed  for  the 
better.  A  gentle  rain  began  falling  this  afternoon, 
and  its  beneficial  results  will  be  widespread,  as  every 
indication  points  to  several  days'  rain. 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  13.— The  climate  and  crop  bul- 
letin of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  southern  California 
for  the  week  ending  Dec.  12  is  as  follows  :  The  pro- 
tracted drouth  was  broken  on  Thursday  by  a  rain- 
storm, which  was  general  south  of  the  Tehachapi, 
though  the  precipitation  was  light  in  the  northern 
sections,  while  in  the  extreme  southern  portions  the 
rainfall  was  heavy.  Cool  weather  accompanied  the 
rain  and  in  the  higher  valleys  the  rain  changed  to 
snow,  which  covered  the  ground.  The  snow  melted 
gradually  and  left  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  culti- 
vation. The  rain  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ing interests  and  will  permit  the  resumption  of  gen- 
eral farm  work  in  those  sections  where  the  precipi- 
tation was  generous.  Considerable  dry  seeding  had 
been  done  previous  to  the  rain  and  the  probability 
is  that  a  large  acreage  will  now  be  put  into  cultiva- 
tion. Snow  fell  heavily  in  the  mountains,  which 
insures  an  increased  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

San  Diego,  Dec.  14. — The  rainfall  and  snowfall  of 
the  recent  electric  storm  were  the  heaviest  in  San 
Diego  county  and  of  great  bpnefit.  The  heaviest 
precipitation  of  rain  was  at  Del  Mar,  La  Mesa  and 
El  Cajon  valley,  where  from  2  to  3  inches  of  rain  fell 
within  a  few  hours.  The  heaviest  snowfall  was  at 
Cuyamaca  and  Julian,  where  14  inches  of  snow  is  re- 
corded, which  is  slowly  melting.  Much  ground  had 
been  seeded  to  grain  and  farmers  are  now  actively 
planting  crops.  Fruit  trees,  which  were  greatly  in 
need  of  irrigation,  were  immensely  benefited  by  the 
rainfall,  which  was  heavy  enough  to  wash  out  bridges 
and  retaining  walls  at  various  points.  There  is 
assurance  now  of  a  large  acreage  in  grain  for  this 
season,  and  fruit  trees  are  already  in  fine  condition. 
There  was  but  little  storage  water  secured  from  the 
storm. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Utah  way  of  killing  rabbits  is  different  from 
ours.  An  account  from  Ogden  says  that  sixty  hunt- 
ers shot  5000  rabbits  in  three  hours.  They  filled  a 
freight  car,  and  were  unloaded  on  Washington  ave- 
nue and  distributed  to  the  poor.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  killing  with  shotguns  now  on  record. 
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FRUIT  riARKETING. 

The  Work  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Association. 


As  stated  in  last  week's  Rural,  the  convention  of 
raisin  growers  held  in  Fresno  on  December  5th  to  re- 
view the  season's  work  of  the  Growers'  Association 
was  a  great  success.  The  local  papers  say  it  was 
the  largest  assembly  of  growers  ever  held.  The 
Democrat  remarks: 

Fresno  took  on  a  market-day  appearance  with 
the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  streets  and  strangers 
in  town.  Armory  Hall  was  filled  to  repletion.  The 
enthusiasm  was  great,  and  report  after  report  of 
the  raisin  combine's  officials  was  greeted  with  cheers. 
All  the  valley  counties  interested  in  raisin  growing 
were  represented,  also  Yolo  county  and  vicinity,  be- 
sides San  Diego,  El  Cajon  valley  and  other  parts  of 
the  south.  Kings  and  Tulare  counties  were  present 
in  large  delegations,  excursion  rates  having  been 
granted  by  the  railroads  from  all  portions  of  the 
State  to  make  up  a  most  enthusiastic  assembly  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars.  It 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  growers  since  the  raisin 
season  and  the  combine's  operations  were  fully  ex- 
ploited. M.  Theo.  Kearney  presided  and  frequently 
was  cheered.  The  directors  sat  on  the  platform 
with  him. 

The  Secretary's  Report. — Secretary  Boot  reported 
as  follows: 

The  Association  has  on  hand  at  the  present 
time,  unsold,  about  one-fourth  of  this  year's  crop; 
half  the  quantity  sold  was  disposed  of  at  September 
prices,  netting  2.89  cents  per  pound;  one-seventh  at 
October  prices,  netting  3.54  cents  per  pound;  but 
this  average  is  rather  high  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  layer  and  cluster  goods  shipped.  The 
balance  of  the  goods  sold  have  realized  3.63  cents  per 
pound  at  the  prices  ruling  to-day.  The  general  av- 
erage for  the  whole  season  nets  3.08  cents  per  pound 
to  the  grower,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
average  at  the  close  of  the  season  to  be  still  higher 
— say,  3|  cents  per  pound.  One-eighth  of  the  crop 
sold  has  been  Pacifies,  which,  including  the  un- 
graded, the  lowest  grade  of  marketable  raisins,  have 
netted  at  the  present  time  2.52  cents  to  the  grower. 
Add  to  this  about  nineteen  cars  of  Sultanas,  at  3.53 
cents  per  pound,  and  six  cars  of  Thompson  Seedless, 
at  4  cents,  making  the  sales  to  date  upwards  of  2200 
cars,  leaving  a  balance  unsold  of  800  cars.  These 
goods  have  been  controlled  by  the  Association,  but 
outside  of  these  goods  a  quantity  of  raisins  belong- 
ing to  growers  who  have  not  done  a  stroke  of  work 
or  aided  by  a  cent  of  money  to  the  success  of  the 
movement,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  market  cre- 
ated by  the  Association.  These  growers  have  put 
on  the  market  about  250  cars,  and  in  so  doing  have 
decreased  the  price  of  their  own  raisins  and  those  of 
every  other  grower  in  the  State,  directly  and  in- 
directly, one-half  cent  per  pound  on  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Financial. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sales  made  by 
the  Association  have  been  paid  for  in  cash  in  Fresno 
before  shipment,  enabling  the  Association  to  pay  an 
advance  to  the  growers  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  a 
further  payment  on  the  higher  grades  is  now  being 
made  as  fast  as  the  checks  can  be  written. 

The  payments  made  for  handling  the  crop  swell 
into  very  large  figures.  For  instance,  we  have  paid 
for  packing  the  cars  already  shipped  $273,692.60; 
for  commission  and  brokerage  of  the  same,  $125,- 
286.31,  one-third  of  which  is  profit.  The  expenses  of 
the  Association  to  date  have  been  $19,005.18,  made 
up  as  follows: 

Organizing  $  2,309  77 

Stationery   220  36 

Legal  expenses   680  00 

Salaries   12,373  64 

General  expenses   3,521  41 

It  was  explained  that  the  amount  paid  as  salaries 
included  those  received  by  the  three  assistant  in- 
spectors and  the  corps  of  twenty-six  accountants  as 
well  as  by  the  principals. 

Treasurer's  Report. — Treasurer  White's  statement 
was  as  follows: 

Total  receipts  from  the  date  of  organization  up  to 
the  close  of  business  on  Saturday,  December  3,  1898, 
$1,408,077.09;  total  disbursements,  $1,331,496.01, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $76,581.08. 

The  cash  on  hand  is  deposited  in  banks  as  follows: 
First  National  Bank,  Fresno,  $5757.91;  Farmers' 
Bank,  Fresno,  $24,250.65;  Fresno  National  Bank, 
$19,406.48;  Bank  of  Central  California,  Fresno, 
$21.06;  Bank  of  Hanford,  $8254.32;  Bank  of  Madera, 
$1317.26;  Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank,  Hanford, 
$15,595.01;  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
$4536.15;  overdrawn  on  Bank  of  Selma,  $5960.26; 
drafts  on  hand,  $3402.50. 

The  largest  amount  received  in  a  single  day  was 
on  October  18th,  $73,047.57.  The  largest  amount 
paid  out  in  a  single  day  was  on  October  20th, 
$67,562.97;  the  largest  balance  in  the  treasury  was 
on  October  20th,  $411,493.63.  The  largest  receipt 
in  a  week  was  from  October  13th  to  19th,  which  was 
$262,481.76.  The  largest  amount  paid  out  in  a  single 
week  was  from  October  20th  to  26th,  which  amounted 
to  $254,058.63. 

General  Manager's  Report. — General  Manager  Sayre 


submitted  the  following  facts  and  figures :  Cars 
shipped  up  to  and  including  December  3d,  2270  ;  on 
hand,  824 ;  total  handled  by  the  Association,  3094 — 
the  cars  being  understood  to  carry  ten  tons  each. 

The  stock  on  hand  on  November  28th  of  the  va- 
rious grades  was  as  follows  :  Loose  in  sweat  box, 
69  cars  ;  layers,  5  cars  ;  standard  2-crown,  3  crown, 
4-crown  and  Seedless  Muscatels,  380  cars  ;  layers,  57 
cars  ;  Sultanas,  42  cars  ;  Thompson  Seedless,  9  cars  ; 
ungraded,  loose,  6  cars  ;  Pacific,  ungraded  ;  2,  3,  4- 
crown  and  Seedless  Muscatels,  230  cars  ;  Valencia,  6 
cars  ;  total,  905  cars. 

Purchased  Raisins. — On  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment Mr.  Sayre  made  the  following  report :  Amount 
purchased,  5,784,051  pounds,  or  290  cars,  of  which 
80  per  cent  were  standards  and  20  per  cent  were 
Pacifies.  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  these  goods  was  $152,439.25. 

The  percentage  of  the  various  grades  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Four-crown,  10  per  cent ;  3-crown,  42  per 
cent ;  2-crown,  23  per  cent ;  Seedless  Muscatels,  4 
per  cent ;  layers,  10  per  cent ;  ungraded,  loose,  6  per 
cent,  and  stem  waste,  6  per  cent. 

The  estimated  amount  of  net  profits  realized, 
based  upon  prices  of  October  12th,  would  be 
$9102  39;  based  on  prices  of  November  5th,  $20,- 
369.38;  October  12tb  and  November  5th,  $14,247.68 
—almost  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  expenses  of  the  purchasing  department,  con- 
sisting of  salaries  of  buyers,  accountants,  etc., 
amounted  to  $1030.42,  or  40  cents  per  ton,  the  pur- 
chased goods  being  about  9  or  10  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

The  Local  Products. — Director  Nathan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  shipping  department,  described  the 
method  of  checking  the  accounts  to  insure  accuracy, 
and  then  submitted  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  cars  shipped  from  each  point : 


Shipping 
Point*. 


Armona   224 

Fowler   202 

Kingsburg   51 

Fresno  1,286 

Reedley   17 

Selma   104 

Oleander   50 

Easton   30 

Bakersfleld   20 

Malaga   53 

Lemoore   16 


|  Shipping 
Car*.  Point*. 


Cor*. 


Hanford   49 

Etiwanda   6 

Maltermoro   41 

Tulare   4 

Las  Palmas   25 

Dinuba   49 

Riverside   4 

El  Cajon   4 

Madera   11 

Total  2,244 


Chief  Inspector  Gordon  made  an  oral  report  con- 
cerning his  work.  The  best  evidence  of  its  efficiency 
was  the  fact  that  only  two  small  shipments  were  re- 
jected during  the  whole  season. 

The  Association  Supported. — After  a  full  discussion 
of  ways  and  means,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  vote: 

Iiesolred,  That  we,  raisin  growers  of  California  in  mass  meeting 
assembled,  hereby  express  our  unqualified  approval  of  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  As- 
sociation have  been  conducted  during  the  present  season;  and 

He*olceit,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  combine  for  the  coming 
season  and  commend  the  general  plan  of  association  under  which 
we  are  now  operating,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable. 

Future  Work. — Arrangements  were  made  for  hold- 
ing local  meetings  to  select  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Fresno  on  Dec.  19th,  at  which  in- 
corporation and  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
acted  upon. 

California  Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments  to 

Dec.  I,  1898. 


Cars  shipped  prior  to  June  1,  1898  

Cars  shipped  during  June,  1898  

 July  1 

"         "  "      August  1 

•'        "         "  September  

_ "        "         "  October  

CARS  SHIPPED  DURING  NOVEMBER,  1898. 
To  Chicago  101  To  Philadelphia  


New  York  147 

Boston    5 

Denver   36' 

Kansas  City   14 

Omaha   8 

St.  Louis   6 

New  Orleans   4 


Cincinnati 
Milwaukee  . . 

Mexico  

England. . . . 
Other  points 


Total  878 


Cars  shipped  to  Dec.  1,  1897   6,323 

1898  5,007 

Excess  shipment  in  1897     316 


HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Stocks  Resistant  to  Pests. 

By  B.  M.  Lklong,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
at  the  Fresno  Convention. 

The  "  woolly  aphis,"  so  called,  is  well  known  to 
most  every  grower  of  apples  and  is  the  most  trouble- 
some pest  affecting  that  tree.  All  remedies,  however 
effectual,  have  given  only  temporary  relief.  In  Aus- 
tralia so  deadly  had  the  attacks  of  this  insect  been  to 
apple  orchards  that  apple  culture  was  almost  aban- 
doned, until  the  discovery  of  aphis-resistant  stocks. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  Northern  Spy  on  its  own 
roots  was  absolutely  aphis-proof.  Other  varieties, 
such  as  the  Winter  Majetin,  Gravenstein,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  New  England,  Pigeon,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Perfection,  Lord  Woolsey  and  Irish  Peach,  were  also 
found  to  be  aphis-proof,  but  the  Northern  Spy  is  the 
most  preferable. 

In  this  State,  Rawle's  Janet  and  Golden  Russet 
have  been  known  to  somewhat  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  aphis,  but  are  not  absolutely  aphis-proof.  There 
are  three  methods  of  growing  aphis-resistant  stocks 
in  Australia  : 

As  a  Starter — Is  to  side-graft  a  piece  of  any  kind  of 


of  apple  root  in  an  oblique  cut  on  a  cutting  2  inches 
from  its  base.  The  cuttings  emit  roots  of  their  own 
below  the  inserted  root;  the  following  winter  the 
plants  are  lifted  and  the  piece  of  root  that  was 
grafted  on  is  cut  clean  out,  leaving,  of  course,  the 
young  plants  now  on  their  own  roots. 

Root  Cuttings. — Another  method  pursued  is  to 
propagate  the  species  by  their  own  roots  as  root 
cuttings;  in  planting  the  roots,  leave  the  smallest 
trace  only  above  the  surface.  These  root  cuttings 
make  fine  trees,  and  are  fit  to  regraft  the  following 
season.  Northern  Spy  scions  are  also  grafted  on 
their  own  roots;  likewise  Northern  Spy  and  Majetic 
scions  are  also  worked  on  Northern  Spy  roots  or 
Northern  Spy  on  Majetin  roots.  It  seems  to  make 
but  little  difference  either  way;  they  are  blight-proof 
stocks,  and  all  varieties  worked  on  them  do  well. 

Root  Grafting. — This  differs  but  little  from  the 
first  method.  The  young  apple  seedlings  are  taken 
up  in  January  or  February,  the  roots  washed  of  all 
dirt,  etc.,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  4  inches. 
There  are  various  ways  of  uniting  the  root  and  scion, 
but  the  whip-and-tongue  graft  are  the  most  prefera- 
ble. The  scions  and  roots  being  prepared  are  united 
to  the  root  as  follows:  An  oblique  or  sloping  cut  or 
tongue  is  made  in  the  root,  and  the  scion  is  likewise 
prepared,  which  is  made  from  4  to  10  inches  long, 
and  united  with  the  root,  leaving  to  it  a  projection 
from  1  to  10  inches  long  below  the  point  of  union. 
As  each  graft  is  made,  it  is  tightly  bound  with  strips 
of  calico  or  cotton  cloth,  to  keep  the  parts  in  place, 
or  can  be  wrapped  with  strips  of  waxed  paper. 
These  decay  shortly  after  the  planting  of  the  graft. 
The  secret  of  success  is  the  same  as  in  all  grafting; 
the  inner  bark  of  the  scion  and  root  must  be  in  close 
contact  at  one  or  more  points.  The  union  only  takes 
place  where  these  parts  are  associated.  The  grafts 
are  then  put  away,  until  planting  time  in  February, 
in  the  following  manner:  On  the  floor  of  the  propa- 
gating house,  or  shed,  sand  is  spread  out  at  a  suf- 
ficient depth  to  cover  the  grafts.  The  grafts  are 
stood  up  or  laid  down  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  bunches 
or  loose,  and  covered  with  sand  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  top.  They  are  kept  in  the  sand  until  the 
scion  and  root  callous  over;  they  are  then  taken  out 
of  the  sand  and  planted  in  nursery.  While  they  are 
in  the  sand  care  must  be  exercised  that  they  be  not 
too  wet,  as  the  bark  of  the  grafts  is  liable  to  decay; 
again  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  as  the 
bark  of  the  graft  will  shrivel  and  adhesion  is  pre- 
vented. In  the  spring  the  grafts  start,  all  shoots 
are  removed  except  one,  the  most  vigorous  of  all, 
which  is  to  form  the  tree.  In  a  year  the  young  tree, 
entirely  aphis-proof,  is  ready  to  be  planted  to  or- 
chard, or,  if  other  varieties  are  wanted,  they  are 
budded  over  or  grafted. 


Spraying  for  the  Curl  Leaf. 

Our  peach  growers  who  spray  for  the  curl  leaf  of 
the  peach  will  be  interested  in  an  account  which 
Prof.  L.  R.  Taft  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege prepares  for  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.    As  a 
result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  spray  the  trees  while  in  a  dormant  condi- 
tion with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  This 
should  be  applied  so  thoroughly  as  to  wet  every  part 
of  the  trees,  as  if  any  of  the  twigs  or  buds  are  not 
soaked  by  the  spraying  solution,  the  leaves  that 
grow  from  them  will  very  likely  be  attacked  by  the 
disease,  if  the  weather  in  the  spring  is  favorable  for 
its  development.    The  past  season  this  one  applica- 
tion gave  fully  as  good  results  as  when  bordeaux 
mixture  was  later  applied,  but  when  the  disease 
does  not  appear  until  some  days  after  the  buds  have 
opened,  and  when  its  duration  is  prolonged,  it  is 
probable  that  a  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  within 
a  week  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  against  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  to  lessen  the  injury  from  the  brown 
rot,  and  the  various  spot  diseases  by  which  the  fruit 
is  attacked.    From  lack  of  spraying  it  is  probable 
that  fully  nine- tenths  of  the  crop  of  Elberta  peaches 
was  destroyed  by  the  curl  leaf  the  past  seassn,  but 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  where  the  owners 
sprayed  their  trees  as  recommended  above,  they 
secured  a  good  crop  of  fine  peaches,  for  which  a 
large  price  was  secured.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  as  recommended  for  the 
fall  spraying  will  give  fully  as  good,  if  not  better  re- 
sults against  the  curl  leaf,  as  would  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  at  that  time,  but  some  have  claimed 
an  additional  value  from  the  latter  material  when 
prepared  with  a  large  amount  of  lime  and  used  so 
thoroughly  as  to  give  the  trees  a  whitewashed  ap- 
pearance, from  the  fact  that  the  branches  of  the 
trees  will  be  less  affected  by  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  buds  will  be  less  likely  to  start  during 
warm  periods  in  winter,  than  when  unsprayed.  As 
bordeaux  mixture  is  more  expensive  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  apply  than  copper  sulphate  solution,  we  do 
not  recommend  its  use  while  the  trees  are  dormant, 
except  upon  varieties  like  Crawford  Early,  and 
others  that  are  tender  in  bud,  and  when  grown  upon 
the  south  or  southwestern  slope.    Under  such  condi- 
tions its  use  might  be  found  advisable,   as  even 
though  a  number  of  years  might  pass  without  any 
benefit  being  noted  from  it,  a  single  crop  thus  saved 
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would  several  times  repay  the  cost  of  the  applica- 
tion. To  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  swelling  of 
the  buds,  the  application  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  during  the  winter,  when  the  lime  becomes 
washed  from  the  trees  so  as  to  show  the  dark  colored 
bark  beneath. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Badger. 


To  the  Editor: — I  notice  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  boys  and  even  men  to  destroy  and  kill 
unscrupulously  whatever  game  or  small  animals  may 
cross  their  path  while  crossing  the  farm.  Now  I 
trust  that  this  injunction  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
while  kindly  given  to  those  who  may  not  know  any 
better. 

This  dry  year  every  owner  of  a  ranch  that  is  in- 
fested with  rodents,  especially  ground  squirrels,  has 
invested  considerable  time  and  money  in  the  attempt 
to  protect  his  fruits  and  cereals  from  the  ravages  of 
this  pest,  even  building  squirrel- proof  fenses,  etc. 
Now  I  would  like  to  call  the  readers'  attention  to  a 
small  animal  that  is  a  native  of  this  State  and  indeed 
a  friend  to  the  ranch. 

Our  American  or  rather  California  badger,  unlike 
the  European  badger  is  almost  exclusively  carnivor- 
ous in  his  diet,  and  is  inoffensive  and  quiet  in  his 
habits.  It  is  true  that  this  dry  year,  even  this 
animal  is  forced  to  subsist  on  whatever  he  may  find, 
occasionally  picking  up  a  few  pieces  of  fruit  that 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  while  in  search  of  his  prey. 
He  does  not,  in  fact,  he  cannot  climb  a  tree  after  the 
good  fruit,  hence  there  is  no  damage  done  in  that 
direction.  Now,  supposing  there  are  one  or  more 
of  these  animals  on  a  tract  of  land  or  orchard  for  a 
few  weeks  camping,  who  would  not  be  willing 
to  allow  them  their  board  and  lodging  especially 
when  they  have  come  to  clean  out  the  squirrels  and 
cotton-tail  rabbits. 

A  neighboring  orchardist  complained  to  me  that 
a  badger  had  dug  a  burrow  under  the  roots  of  a  tree 
near  the  house,  and  he  asked  me  to  set  a  steel  trap 
and  catch  the  animal,  but  I  inquired  of  him  as  to 
the  presence  of  any  vermin  or  squirrels.  He  said 
there  were,  so  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Badger  would 
eventually,  after  cleaning  out  the  squirrels,  camp 
elsewhere,  which  proved  to  be  true  after  a  three 
days'  sojourn,  and  then  all  the  holes  were  leveled 
over. 

Though  the  badger  ventures  out  sometimes  during 
the  day,  yet  his  habits  are  nocturnal.  During  the 
night  he  will  hunt  for  his  prey;  he  will  approach 
a  squirrel  runway  and,  upon  scenting  the  presence 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  at  once  attempt  to  enter  the 
cavity  after  them,  and  if  the  entrance  is  too  small 
for  his  anatomy,  he  will  very  soon  enlarge  the  run- 
way and  without  fail  reach  the  squirrel  in  quest. 
This  certainly  seems  to  me  a  cheaper  and  indeed  a 
surer  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  rodents  than  by  any 
other  means.  Getting  his  meals  only  for  his  labor, 
surely  the  badger  is  worthy  of  his  hire!  So  don't 
kill  him.  C.  W.  Roth. 

Piru,  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Heifer   With   a   Tired  Feeling. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  yearling  heifer  thoroughbred  Jersey. 
The  animal  does  not  grow,  and  has  that  dull,  listless  look  and  mo- 
tion of  an  animal  that  does  not  feel  well.  There  is  no  appetite,  yet 
no  symptoms  of  indigestion;  neither  much  thirst.  Most  prominent 
Is  a  habitual  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  and,  once  in  a  while,  when 
apparently  lying  down  comfortably,  she  suddenly  throws  her  head 
backward  over  one  side,  groans  and  shows  the  white  of  the  eyes 
only.  This  spasm  is  of  short  duration,  and  may  not  occur  again  in 
a  week  or  so.   What  can  I  do  for  her  ?— W.  M.,  Santa  Cruz. 

Use  two  quarts  of  thick  flaxseed  gruel  daily  in  the 
feed;  make  the  gruel  from  the  whole  flaxseed,  and 
after  two  weeks  report  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
improvement  and  if  she  is  fat  and  lively. 


Eye   Trouble   of    Young  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  will  describe  a  disease  that  is  among  the 
calves  in  this  neighborhood:  It  is  most  common  in  calves  from 
three  to  six  months  old,  although  I  have  had  it  among  yearlings, 
two-year-olds  and  a  few  of  my  cows.  First,  they  become  dull  for  a 
day  or  two  and  their  eyelids  become  red  and  swollen.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  day  the  eye  begins  to  water  and  run;  then  the  eye- 
ball begins  to  turn  white  and  gets  totally  blind,  and  will  remain 
that  way  from  two  to  six  weeks,  when  the  eye  begins  to  get  clear 
and  the  sight  all  right.  The  calf  during  all  that  time  looks  bad, 
and  does  not  do  well  until  after  eye  begins  to  get  clear.  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  it.  I 
tried  alum,  sugar  and  salt,  but  they  did  not  do  any  good.— J.  H. 
Kaufman,  Newman,  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 

The  symptoms  described  resemble  influenza  or  la 
grippe,  but  all  the  symptoms  are  not  present.  Make 
a  mixture  of  quinine,  1  ounce;  ammoniated  iron 
citrate,  i  ounce;  fluid  extract  of  belladona,  3  drachms; 
best  whisky,  2  pints;  water,  1  pint.  Give  a  wine- 
glassful  four  times  daily;  to  younger  ones  give  less 
in  proportion.  Bathe  the  eyes  with  warm  borax 
water  several  times  daily,  to  keep  them  free  from 
the  gummy  discharge  which  the  conjunctional  glands 
secrete.    This  discharge  is  very  irritating. 

After  cleansing  the  eyes,  inject  the  following  eye- 
water: Pulv.  alum,  12  grains;  zinc  sulphate,  6 
grains;  atropia,  4  grains;  rose  water,  2  ounces. 

If  they  refuse  to  eat,  give  milk,  eggs  and  whisky 
to  keep  up  strength.  Keep  them  in  a  dark,  warm, 
healthy  place.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


THE  FIELD. 


University  Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice,  University 
of  California. 

The  drought  of  1897-8  seriously  interfered  with 
our  last  plant  and  seed  distribution.  Applicants 
were  less  numerous,  and  many  who  did  apply  found 
conditions  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  the  material 
sent  to  them.  This  fact  was  deeply  regretted  by 
many  correspondents  who  found  the  offering  very  at- 
tractive, and  for  this  reason  we  repeat  this  year 
some  of  the  items  of  the  last  distribution  in  connec- 
tion with  material  which  is  new. 

The  dimensions  of  last  year's  distribution,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  indicated 
by  the  following  brief  summary.  A  fuller  account 
will  be  found  in  an  annual  report  soon  to  be  issued  : 


1896-7.  1897-8. 

Number  of  applicants                               1.184  661 

Packages  sent  by  mail                             1,446  861 

Packages  sent  by  express                            171  81 

Plants  and  roots  distributed  27,329  5,926 

Ounces  of  seed  distributed                        8,983  3,884 

Packets  of  seed  distributed                       4,313  2,549 

Postofflces  reached                                     427  302 

Counties  reached                                         52  51 


All  the  foregoing  figures  relate  to  distribution 
within  the  State  of  California.  Distribution  is  not 
undertaken  beyond  State  lines,  except  in  exchange 
for  material  desired  by  us. 

The  importance  of  the  service  rendered  to  this  dis- 
tribution by  the  outlying  culture  stations  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  being  more  clearly  demonstrated  each 
year.  The  seed  product  of  the  garden  of  economic 
plants  at  Berkeley  is  being  notably  supplemented  by 
the  product  of  the  stations  at  Pomona,  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Chico  and  Tulare.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  the  anticipation  of  advantage  in  having  lo- 
cal establishments  representing  the  diverse  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  in  different  parts  of  Califor- 
nia is  being  realized. 

Terms. — We  require  the  applicant  to  pay  a  small 
amount  for  each  thing  received,  partly  to  bear  the 
cost  of  collection  and  distribution,  but  chiefly  as  a 
guaranty  that  he  has  not  merely  an  idle  desire  for 
what  can  be  had  for  nothing,  but  intends  to  make 
trial  for  a  definite  end  and  will  report  results  to  us. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Tree  seedlings  can  be  easily  grown  in  seed  boxes 
of  sandy  loam,  kept  warm  and  moist,  but  not  wet. 
Cover  the  seed  lightly  and  partly  shade  to  prevent 
surface  drying.  Tagasaste  seed  can  be  handled  in 
the  same  way,  but  it  should  be  soaked  over  night 
in  hot  water  before  sowing.  Seed  in  packets,  by 
mail  (postpaid);  5  cents  for  each  variety  ordered. 

The  Camphor  Tree  (Cinnamomum  camphora). — The 
seed  of  this  tree  was  in  much  request  last  year,  and 
many  were  disappointed  in  results  because  of  the 
dry  season.  We  continue  our  offering  in  the  hope  of 
better  conditions  this  year.  The  tree  is  a  handsome, 
broad-leaved  evergreen,  attaining  large  size  and 
noticeable  by  the  characteristic  light  green  of  its 
foliage.  It  endures  in  California  a  temperature  as 
low  as  20°  Fahr.,  and  is  probably  about  as  hardy  as 
the  olive.  It  has  endured  without  injury  tempera- 
ture that  has  killed  large  trees  of  Eucalyptus  globu- 
lus and  Accacia  mollissima,  and  thrifty  trees  can  be 
found  in  California  valleys  as  far  north  as  Shasta 
county.  It  succeeds  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but 
makes  its  best  growth  on  rich,  retentive  soil.  The 
tree  can  be  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should 
be  planted  in  sandy  loam  in  January  or  February, 
according  to  the  time  when  the  soil  becomes  warm, 
covered  about  §  inch  and  kept  moist  but  not  wet. 
Growth  in  seed  boxes  protected  from  cold  winds  and 
with  partial  shade  until  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf  is 
to  be  commended.  From  the  boxes  plant  into  nurs- 
ery rows  early  in  the  fall,  retaining  the  earth  about 
the  roots  as  much  as  possible  and  using  water  if  the 
soil  is  dry.  The  trees  endure  transplanting  even 
when  of  considerable  size  by  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  olive  or  orange  trees. 

Arizona  Ash  (Fraxinus  pistaciaifolia). — This  is  the 
Fraxinus  velutina  of  Torrey,  but  the  name  given  is 
preferred  by  Professor  Sargent.  It  is  found  in 
parts  of  Texas,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  northern  Mex- 
ico, varying  considerably  in  size  and  appearance,  but 
it  is  everywhere  a  drought-resisting  ash  of  great 
value  and  worth  extensive  planting.  The  seed  of- 
fered was  grown  at  the  Santa  Monica  forestry  sta- 
tion. 

European  Linden  {Tilia  cordata). — This  seed  was 
gathered  from  a  fine  large  tree  near  General  Bid- 
well's  residence,  Rancho  Chico,  Butte  county.  It  is 
the  small-leaved  European  linden,  called  Ulmifolia 
by  some  authorities,  the  most  graceful  of  the  three 
European  species,  and  it  has  shown  itself  entirely 
adapted  to  the  greater  part  of  California.  It  should 
prove  a  fine  tree  for  avenues  and  roadsides. 

American  Basswooo  (  Tilia  Americana ).  —  The 
range  of  this  species  seems  much  less  in  California 
than  that  of  European  species,  as  it  is  not  tolerant 
of  alkali,  and  grows  badly  in  regions  subject  to 
steady  strong  winds.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  useful  tree 
in  the  bay  region,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Coast 
Range,  as  well  as  the  Sierra  foothills,  but  is  not 
adapted  to  the  San  Joaquin. 

European  Sycamore  (Platanus  Orientalis). — Rec- 
ommended for  hot,  dry  localities,  also  for  alkali  soils. 


Of  very  rapid  growth  at  Tulare  sub-station.  A  fine 
avenue  tree.  Furnishes  useful  timber  for  cabinet 
work. 

Edwardsia  i(Edwardsia  grandiflora). —  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  New  Zealand  tree,  often  classified  as 
Sophora  tetraptera  grandiflora.  It  is  a  deciduous, 
free- flowering,  small  tree,  with  attractive  and  char- 
acteristic foliage.  The  flowers  are  deep  golden, 
tubular,  2  inches  long,  appearing  in  pendulous 
racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sophora  group. 
Introduced  to  California  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Curl  of  New 
Zealand.  Half-hardy,  does  not  need  mueh  water. 
A  fine  sidewalk  tree,  and  probably  long-lived. 

Asia  Minor  Willow  (Salix  Salmoni).—  This  noble 
willow,  obtained  in  1895  from  Thomas  Meehan  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  has  now  been  well  tested  at  Chico 
forestry  station,  and  other  points.  It  proves  much 
the  strongest-growing  willow  of  thirty-six  varieties. 
Cuttings  planted  in  1895,  grown  ten  months  in  nurs- 
ery, then  transplanted  to  permanent  place,  were  32 
feet  high  in  October,  1897,  with  trunks  of  22  inches 
circumference.  The  well-known  Salix  alba,  under 
similar  conditions,  was  12  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
of  8  inches  in  circumference.  Salix  Salmoni  resem- 
bles alba,  and  is  by  some  bontanists  called  alba 
Salmoni,  but  its  rapid  growth  makes  it  much  more 
desirable.  It  should  become  a  favorite  willow  in 
California.  We  send  cuttings,  15  cents  per  package 
by  mail. 

Constantinople  Acacia  (Albizzia  julibrissin).— 
This  is  the  pink-flowered  acacia  of  travelers  in  Asia 
Minor.  Flowers  form  in  large  panicles,  and  remain 
a  long  time  in  bloom.  Tree  grows  30  or  40  feet  high, 
and  is  hardy  in  most  parts  of  California.  The  largest 
trees  in  the  State  are  probably  those  on  Rancho 
Chico,  General  Bidwell's  residence,  from  which  the 
seeds  offered  were  obtained.  Seedlings  occasionally 
show  white  instead  of  pink  flowers. 

Maiten  Tree  of  Chile  (Maytenus  boaria).—  This  is 
a  small  evergreen  tree,  small  leaves,  native  of  Chile, 
graceful  in  appearance,  and  having  fragrant  white 
flowers.  Altogether,  a  charming  tree  for  lawn  or 
garden. 

Western  Judas  Tree  (Ceris  Texensis).—  All  the 
trees  of  this  family  are  small,  graceful,  hardy,  and  of 
singular  beauty  in  flower  or  leaf,  This  species, 
until  recently  called  C.  Occidentalis,  but  united  by 
Prof.  Sargent  with  C.  Texensis,  is  quite  as  desirable 
a  lawn  or  garden  tree  as  any  of  the  other  American, 
European,  or  Asiatic  species. 

Chilean  Soap  Tree  (Cryptocarya),  of  Chile,  prob- 
ably C.  Miersii.  —This  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  broad- 
leaved  evergreen,  belonging  to  the  laurel  family.  It 
is  an  attractive  and  fast-growing  lawn  tree,  fruiting 
when  15  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  probably  not  be- 
coming more  than  30  feet  high.  The  fragrance  of 
the  leaves,  though  peculiar,  is  to  most  persons  very 
attractive.  The  large  nuts  contain  starch  and 
saponin  in  such  quantities  that  if  the  tree  were  com- 
mon it  would  possibly  have  a  distinct  commercial 
value.  The  seeds  offered  are  from  a  tree  grown  at 
Niles  from  Chilean  seeds  obtained  of  G.  P.  Rixford, 
of  San  Francisco.  They  seem  to  sprout  as  easily  as 
a  buckeye.    Five  seeds  in  each  package. 

South  African  Cypress  {Widdringtonia  Whytei). — 
A  new  conifer  from  South  Africa,  growing  about  150 
feet  high,  and  called  in  Nyassaland  the  M'lange 
cypress.  As  first  reported  in  Eryihea,  the  seed  of 
this  fine  tree  was  obtained  from  Kew,  in  1896,  and 
again,  in  1897.  Small  plants  from  pots,  5  for  20  cts. 
by  mail. 

Sally  Wood  of  Lord  Howe  Island  (Lagunaria 
Patersonii). — A  small,  compact,  evergreen  tree,  of 
regular  pyramidal  form.  Leaves  ovate,  light  dull 
green  in  color.  Flowers  large,  waxen,  bell-shaped, 
pink  to  white,  very  fine  and  borne  very  profusely  in 
July  and  August.  Seed  pods  plump,  pale  yellow, 
downy,  conspicuous,  afterwards  shriveling  and  turn- 
ing a  dingy  brown  color.  A  desirable  ornamental  for 
the  shrubbery  or  home  garden. 

Bottle  Tree  (Sterculia  diversifolia). — This  is  the 
"bottle  tree"  of  Victoria,  a  stout,  glabrous  tree 
from  20  to  60  feet  in  height  and  having  a  peculiar 
bottle-shaped  trunk.  It  is  a  very  striking  tree  in 
appearance  and  has  shown  its  adaptation  to  the 
coast  region  at  least  by  its  growth  at  Santa  Monica; 
it  has  also  done  well  at  Pomona  and  Tulare. 

Scarlet  Haw.  (Crataegus  mollis). — The  "scarlet 
haw  "  of  the  Eastern  States  ;  a  valuable  ornamental 
tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  compact,  round  head  ; 
recommended  for  street  planting. 

Tagasaste  (Cytisus  proliferus). — A  valuable  shrub 
for  bees,  providing  abundance  of  blossom  in  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February. 

Resistant  Apple  Roots. 

Australian  horticulturists  are  entitled  to  credit 
for  demonstrating  that  the  woolly  aphis  can  be  cir- 
cumvented by  propagating  trees  upon  roots  which 
are  proof  against  injury  by  this  insect.  In  their  nur- 
sery practice  they  select  such  roots,  and  manifest 
surprise  that  Americans  are  still  looking  for  insecti- 
cides when  the  pest  can  be  avoided.  The  roots  of 
several  varieties  have  shown  degrees  of  resistance 
in  Australia,  and  from  these  selection  has  been 
made.  The  roots  of  the  Northern  Spy  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  roots 
of  seedlings  grown  from  Northern  Spy  seed  vary 
somewhat  in  degree  of  resistance.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote local  trial  in  this  State,  we  offer  for  distribu- 
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tion  pieces  of  roots  of  trees  imported  from  Australia 
and  represented  to  be  their  best  selected  Northern 
Spy  stock.  These  pieces  are  intended  for  use  in 
root  grafting  by  those  who  apply  for  them,  and  to  be 
planted  as  "mother  trees"  to  furnish  subsequent 
supplies  of  roots  for  larger  propagation. 

Root-grafts  are  made  by  using  scions  about  6 
inches  in  length  of  wood  of  the  last  year's  growth. 
The  tongue-graft  is  usually  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
To  secure  a  resistant  tree  a  Northern  Spy  scion 
should  be  used,  for  then  if  roots  start  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  scion  they  too  will  be  resistant.  Some 
other  variety  can  afterwards  be  budded  into  the 
growth  from  the  scion  a  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  with  no  danger  of  rooting  from 
this  variety  the  tree  remains  resistant.  The  roots 
we  send  have  a  square  cut  at  the  top  of  the  root- 
piece,  and  at  this  end,  of  course,  the  scion  should  be 
inserted.  Wax  is  not  necessary  in  root-grafting  if 
a  good  fit  is  made  and  the  root  graft  is  not  allowed 
to  dry  out.  The  grafts  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  root-pieces  are  received,  and  kept  in  moist  sand 
until  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for  planting  out 
ordinary  fruit  trees. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  send  can 
be  used  as  root-cutting,  if  one  knows  how  to  handle 
them,  but  the  root-graft  is  much  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. The  root-pieces  will  be  sent  in  small  bundles, 
one  to  each  applicant,  at  10  cents  per  package  by 
mail. 

Selected  Resistant  Vines. 

Of  the  few  varieties  which  have  thus  demonstrated 
particular  excellence  for  resistant-root  purposes  in 
France  we  have  obtained  stock  of  four  varieties 
which  promise  best  under  California  conditions,  viz.: 

(1.)  For  dry,  light  soils — that  is,  soils  likely  to 
become  somewhat  dry  in  summer — the  Rupestris 
"St.  George." 

(2  )  For  deep,  moist,  heavier,  and  tolerably  rich 
soils,  Riparia  "  Gloire  de  Montpellier,"  and  "Grande 
Glabre." 

(3.)  For  heavy,  low  lands,  even  if  slightly  alka- 
line, hybrid  "Solonis." 

The  discussion  of  these  varieties  in  detail,  and 
their  use  as  resistants,  is  published  in  a  University 
Bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to  all  who  desire  it.  It 
must  be  understood  that  tnese  vines  do  not  bear 
edible  grapes;  tbey  are  merely  intended  for  roots  on 
which  to  graft  the  desirable  table  and  wine  varieties. 

We  send  rooted  vines  and  advise  that  they  be  not 
introduced  in  any  locality  where  the  phylloxera  is 
not  known  to  exist.  The  vines  are  grown  on  land 
free  from  the  insect  and  will  be  disinfected  before  the 
distribution,  but  we  do  not  advise  the  risk  of  intro- 
duction in  localities  now  free.  We  will  send  about 
fifteen  rooted  vines  to  each  applicant  who  will  send 
with  his  application  25  cents  to  pay  for  packing, 
and  the  vines  will  be  sent  bv  freight  or  express,  the 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant. 

Plants  for  Green-Manuring. 

We  are  still  pursuing  our  effort  to  secure  a  legu- 
minous plant  which  will  prove  satisfactory  for  green- 
manuring  in  California.  Plants  previously  introduced 
have  been  reported  upon  in  our  earlier  publications. 
None  are  altogether  satisfactory  in  deep  rooting  and 
free  winter  growth,  and  others  are  being  tried. 

Fenugreek  (Trigonella  fanum  gracum). — This  is  an 
old  plant  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is  of  the 
clover  tribe,  an  annual  which,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, produces  a  heavy  weight  of  stem  and  foliage. 
It  is  used  in  the  old  countries  for  bay-flavoring  ;  the 
seed  also  has  aromatic  quality  and  special  uses  in 
veterinary  medicine.  But  it  is  rather  for  its  possi- 
bilities in  the  green-manure  line  that  we  desire  its 
trial,  and  this  use  is  suggested  by  the  report  of  the 
director  of  the  botanical  service  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  which  mentions  a  trial  of  fenugreek  sown  in 
the  autumn  which  produced  by  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing March  a  weight  of  twenty-five  tons  per  acre 
of  green  forage.  The  part  of  the  field  which  was 
allowed  to  ripen  produced  about  1400  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  We  wish  to  determine  by  local  trial  where 
the  plant  will  endure  our  winter  frosts,  and,  if  so, 
whether  its  winter  growth  is  greater  than  that  of 
other  legumes.  Last  year's  trial  by  our  correspond- 
ents seemed  to  show  it  to  be  quite  hardy,  as  it  sur- 
vived frosts  which  destroyed  the  peach  and  almond 
crops  on  adjacent  ground ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  amount  of  its  growth  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. This  was  not  fairly  tried  last  winter  because 
of  the  drought,  and  we  offer  the  seed  again.  Pre- 
pare the  land  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  same  manner 
as  alfalfa,  covering  very  lightly.  If  the  plant  makes 
a  promising  winter  growth,  allow  it  to  bear  seed  for 
wider  trial  and  earlier  sowing  next  autumn.  Seeds, 
5  cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Snail  Clover  (Medicago  turbinata). — The  availa- 
bility of  this  plant  for  green  manuring,  especially  in 
regions  of  abundant  winter  rains,  has  been  approved 
by  a  number  of  experimenters  during  the  last  year, 
and  we  offer  the  seed  again  to  those  who  desire  to 
make  trial  of  the  plant.  Soak  the  pods  and  sow 
rather  thinly  broadcast  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  put  into  shape,  and  cover  by  raking  or  harrowing. 
Seed,  in  12-ounce  parcels,  10  cents  each,  by  mail. 

Forage  Plants  for  Alkali  Lands. 

Saltbushes. — Extended  trials  of  saltbushes  from 
Australia  have  now  been  made  at  the  University 
culture  stations  at  Tulare,  Paso  Robles,  Pomona  and 


Jackson.  Four  species  have  been  selected  as  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  value  in  California.  Other  spe- 
cies are  still  on  trial.  Two  of  the  Iihagodias,  exten- 
sively planted  in  South  Africa,  promise  to  be  useful, 
but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  tested.  Some  of  the 
Atriplexes  now  sent  out  have  been  grown  at  the 
sub-stations  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

Seed  of  saltbushes  is  sown  in  Australia  on  the  un- 
plowed  desert  after  a  rain,  and  sheep  are  driven 
over  it  to  tread  it  in.  On  alkali  soil  the  seed  is  more 
apt  to  rot  if  covered.  Our  rule  is,  firm  the  seed  in 
the  soil  at  a  time  of  first  rains,  or  else  late  (when  the 
ground  is  again  warmer).  Scattered  in  cold,  wet 
ground  in  midwinter  the  seed  is  apt  to  fail.  We  send 
seed  in  packets,  5  cents  for  each  kind  ordered,  post- 
paid. 

Mealy  Saltbush  (Atriplex  halimoidcs). — This  fine, 
tall  species  is  a  native  of  the  Australian  deserts.  It 
grows  very  fast,  and  begins  to  seed  in  three  months 
after  sowing.  If  cut  or  pastured  it  makes  a  very 
compact  mass  of  soft,  new  growth.  Adapted  to  hill- 
sides and  gulches.  Height,  2  to  4  feet.  Considered 
better  than  Atriplex  numularia,  but  the  latter  has 
not  yet  been  tried  on  so  large  a  scale. 

Bladdery  Saltbusii  (Atriplex  vesicaria). — This 
species,  while  nearly  as  tall  as  halimoides,  and  re- 
sembling it  in  growth,  differs,  probably,  in  drought 
resistance.  The  seeds  of  both  vesicaria  and  hali- 
moides are  small  and  flat,  enclosed  in  a  loose  and  cel- 
lular husk.  The  tall  saltbushes  are  preferred  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Saltbush  No.  2  (Atriplex  leptocarpa). — This  low- 
growing  species,  a  native  of  east  Australia,  has  now 
been  widely  distributed.  It  is  a  good  species,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  the  regions  near  the  ocean,  or  sub- 
ject to  cold  winds,  than  is  the  semibaccata.  It  makes 
heavier  growth  at  Santa  Monica  than  any  other  spe- 
cies. The  seed  is  very  different  in  appearance  from 
that  of  other  saltbushes.  This  species  should  now  be 
thoroughly  tested. 

Australian  Saltbush  (Atriplex  semibaccata). — 
The  value  of  this  species  for  soils  too  alkaline  for  the 
growth  of  ordinary  forage  plants  has  been  amply 
proved.  Its  value  on  arid  uplands  is  a  more  recent 
discovery.  During  the  past  season  at  Paso  Robles, 
with  a  rainfall  of  4  inches,  plants  sent  a  tap  root 
through  18  inches  of  soil,  then  through  6  feet  of 
hardpan,  to  moister  soil,  kept  green  all  summer, 
and  made  one  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
The  seed  is  now  sold  by  many  dealers. 

Modiola  (Modiola  decumbens). — This  plant,  which  is 
a  native  of  Chile,  was  first  observed  growly  freely  on 
alkali  lands  in  Kern  county,  and  many  who  have 
grown  the  plant  from  our  seed  praise  it  very  highly; 
sheep  and  cows  eat  it  in  preference  to  alfalfa,  and 
improve  in  flow  of  milk.  It  is  almost  as  rich  in  flesh- 
forming  ingredients  as  alfalfa;  in  this  respect  it  is 
superior  to  the  saltbushes.  The  plant  may  be  valu- 
able on  dry  and  waste  places,  even  when  very  alka- 
line; but  it  must  be  introduced  with  caution,  because 
it  has  a  habit  of  rooting  from  its  prostrate  stems, 
and  therefore  may  be  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  this 
respect  it  is  very  different  from  saltbushes.  To  those 
who  desire  to  try  the  modolia  in  places  which  are 
waste  and  remote  from  cultivated  lands  we  will  send 
small  packets  of  seed  at  2  cents  each. 

Dry-Land   Grasses   and   Forage  Plants. 

Tall  Fescue  (Festuca  elatior,  variety  arundinacea). 
— This  grass  is  conspicuous  among  the  many  in  our 
collection  for  free  growth  on  heavy  soil  and  drought 
resistance.  It  is  a  tall,  vigorous  grass,  with  a  good 
record^on  moist  soils,  but  it  also  withstands  drought 
so  well  that  Dr.  Beale  of  Michigan  pronounced  it 
among  the  best  grasses  for  the  dry  prairie  regions 
of  the  United  States.  It  should  have  a  wider  trial 
in  California.    Seed,  3  cents  per  package,  by  mail. 

Eleusine  (Elensine  Barcinoensis). — A  native  of 
Spain,  which  is  a  strong-growing  perennial  in  Berke- 
ley. Under  hot  interior  conditions,  as  reported  from 
Kern  county,  it  makes  a  short  but  abundant  growth 
during  the  hottest  weather,  and  its  numerous  heads 
afford  good  feed.  Seed,  3  cents  per  package,  by 
mail. 

Hairy  Vetch  (Vicia  villosa). — This  seems  to  be  the 
best  of  the  vetches  for  arid  conditions.  A  corre- 
spondent on  uplands  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  Mr.  F. 
Segsworth,  writes  that  merely  scratched  in  on  dry 
hill  land  it  grew  to  2i  and  3  feet  high,  and  remained 
green  through  the  summer.  It  thrives  on  land  which 
is  too  dry  and  poor  for  corn,  and  makes  the  best 
green  feed  for  poultry  he  ever  saw,  as  the  stem  is 
soft  is  juicy.  This  report  is  from  a  coast  hillside,  but 
the  record  warrants  wider  trial.  Seed,  5  cents  per 
package,  by  mail. 

Iris  (Iris  pabularia). — This  plant  is  a  flag;  native  of 
Central  Asia.  Baron  Von  Mueller  says  it  is  rather 
extensively  grown  for  fodder  on  account  of  its  nutri- 
tive qualities.  We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  its 
food  value,  because  Berkeley  live  stock  do  not  care 
to  eat  it,  and  for  this  reason  do  not  commend  it  for 
trial  except  on  waste  places,  where  perhaps  it  may 
be  acceptable  to  stock  when  other  food  is  short.  It 
seems  disposed  to  stay  where  it  is  put,  and  for  this 
reason  a  waste  place  should  be  selected  for  experi- 
ment.   Seed,  5  cents  per  package,  by  mail. 

Collection  of   New  Sorghums. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
sent  seeds  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  new  sorghums 
to  the  station.    We  offer  seed  under  number  as  fol-  I 


lows:  Nos.  1227,  1228,  2427,  2431,  and  2444.  Planted 
May  24th  at  the  Pomona  sub-station,  these  sorghums 
ripened  sufficiently  for  sugar-making  by  October 
20th.  All  were  wood  growers,  though  not  as  yet 
tested  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to  select  the  best. 
Seed,  5  cents  for  each  variety  ordered,  by  mail. 

Pumpkins   and  Corn. 

Red  Etampes  Pumpkin. — Imported  from  France; 
seed  kept  pure,  and  tested  for  four  years  at  sub- 
station. A  large,  showy,  and  popular  variety;  new 
to  California.  Very  fine  for  cooking,  and  a  good 
bearer  for  stock  purposes.  Probably  better  than  the 
common  varieties  for  dry  lands.  Seed,  5  cents  per 
package,  by  mail. 

Prehistoric  Corn. — Experts  say  there  is  nothing 
"prehistoric"  about  it,  but  it  is  a  very  hardy  and 
strong-growing  cross-bred  variety.  Very  tall  and 
prolific  of  ears.  Should  be  tried  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  for  ensilage.  Ears  dark  red,  kernels  long 
and  hard  :  a  flint  variety.  Seed,  5  cents  per  pack- 
age, by  mail. 

Persian  Melons. 

A  collection  of  ten  varieties  secured  in  Russian 
Turkestan  by  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  grown  at  the  sub-station  near  Pomona. 
All  are  melons  from  the  native  home  of  the  finest 
known  varieties,  in  the  famous  oases  along  the  his- 
toric Oxus,  the  ancient  Chorasmia  and  Sogdiana. 

These  melons  were  planted  May  17th  upon  sandy 
loam,  receiving  no  irrigation  and  no  fertilizer.  The 
season  was  very  dry  and  hot,  but  all  the  varieties 
proved  four  times  as  prolific  as  the  common  garden 
varieties  of  muskmelon  planted  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

No.  114.— From  Khiva.  (Large  (8x12  Inches),  yellow  In  color  with 
black  stripes.   Elliptical  in  shape. 

No  11:1.— From  Old  Amu  Darya.  Small  (5x8  inches),  clear  yellow, 
and  smooth.  Elliptical. 

Ad.  lia.— From  New  Bokhara.  Large,  smooth,  and  yellow.  Conical. 

No.  in. — From  Old  Amu  Darya.  Medium  size,  yellow,  with  irregu- 
lar black  markings  and  indentations.    Roundish  elliptical 

No.  lis.— From  Old  Bokhara.  Below  medium  to  small,  yellow  in 
color,  with  rough  irregular  seams.  Elliptical. 

No.  119  —  From  New  Bokhara.  Size  6x10  inches,  yellow,  with  ir- 
regular seams.  Elliptical. 

No.  ISO.— From  Old  Bokhara.  Size  5x7  inches.  Color  and  form  as 
in  118  and  119. 

No.  121.— From  Old  Amu  Darya.   Small  yellow,  and  egg-shaped. 
No.  12'.'. — From  Old  Amu  Darya.   Small,  yellow.    Egg-shaped  to 
rou"d. 

No.  123.— From  Old  Amu  Darya.  Large  (16x4  inches),  greenish- 
brown,  and  smooth.   A  peculiar  melon. 

We  cut  for  seeds  early  in  November,  these  melons 
were  hardly  good.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  late- 
keeping  or  winter  muskmelons  so  much  prized  in 
in  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  other  parts  of  Central 
Asia.  They  can  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  California, 
and  may  probably  be  kept  till  New  Year  or  later; 
certainly  a  useful  quality.  Seed,  5  cents  for  each 
variety  ordered,  by  mail. 

For  Field  and  Garden. 

Canaigre  (Rumex  hymenosepalus).  —  The  plant 
which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  as  a  source  of 
tannin.  Seed  5  cents  per  package,  or  roots  25  cents 
per  package,  postpaid. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (Helianthus  tuberosus). — 
We  have  two  varieties  —  White  French  and  Red 
Brazilian.  The  former  is  highly  esteemed  by  some 
as  a  table  vegetable,  either  boiled  or  used  in  soups 
or  salads.  The  red  variety  is  perhaps  superior  for 
stock  purposes.  We  can  furnish  both  sorts  if  desired 
at  10  cents  per  package  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Roselle  (Hibiscus  sabdariffa). — A  tender  plant, 
producing  in  dry,  hot  regions,  a  juicy  pod,  which 
makes  delicious  jelly.  Seeds  3  cents  per  packet. 

Neav  Short  White  Carrot. — Very  thrifty.  Highly 
approved  by  our  correspondents.  Three  cents  per 
packet,  postpaid. 

Washington  Market  Corn. — Commended  as  a 
lrte  showy  variety.  Five  cents  per  packet,  post- 
paid. 

Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean.— Certificated 
at  English  shows;  does  well  without  poles.  Five 
cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Edible  Pod  Pea. — An  English  variety  highly  ap- 
proved in  California.  Three  cents  per  packet,  post- 
paid. 

King's  Acre  Cream  Vegetable  Marrow  (from 
Scotland). — A  handsome  lemon  color,  fine  form.  Seed 
5  cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Asparagus  Pea  (Tetragonolobus  purpureus).  —  A 
square-pod  pea;  to  cut  and  cook  like  string  beans. 
Three  cents  per  packet,  postpaid. 

Soy  Bean  (Glycine  hispida). — Medium  early  vari- 
ety, grown  at  Pomona.  Very  freely  commended  at 
the  East.    Half-pound  packages  by  mail,  10  cents. 

Big  Hiller  Lentil. — From  the  Volga  region  of 
Russia.  Very  large  lentil,  vigorous  grower.  Seed 
5  cents  per  packet,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Red  Flowered  Passion  Vixe  (Passijloramanicata). 
— This  is  a  magnificent  red- flowered  passion  vine,  a 
native  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  well  worth  ex- 
tended cultivation.  Under  favorable  conditions  it 
will  climb  to  the  top  of  a  building  or  tall  tree.  It  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  southern  California,  and  is  oc- 
casionally seen  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Although  less  hardy  than  the  common  passifloras,  it 
is  worth  a  trial  wherever  pelargoniums  endure  the 
winter.    Seed  5  cents  per  packet,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Application  for  seeds  and  plants  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  this  announcement  is  received.  We  are  un- 
able to  continue  distribution  throughout  the  year. 

Address:  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Aor.  Ex  Station, 

Berkeley,  California. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

New  Cannery.  —  Dispatch,  Dec.  9:  The 
King-Morse  Canning  Company  has  awarded 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  its  new 
cannery  at  San  Leandro.  It  will  handle  not 
less  than  100,000  cases  next  year.  The  build- 
ings will  cost  $15,500,  machinery  $5000,  and 
the  lot  that  has  been  donated  to  the  company 
is  worth  $5000. 

Successful  Bench  Show.— Dispatch,  Dec. 
10:  The  first  specialty  show  of  dogs  was 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  to-night. 
It  was,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  most  re- 
markable show  ever  held  in  California.  Not 
a  single  "  kick  "  was  registered  by  any  one  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  score  card  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  The  best  dog  won  in  every 
case,  and  the  average  time  of  judging  was 
five  minutes.  The  system  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing: One  hundred  points  are  the  maxi- 
mum number  allowed,  and  for  each  defect  so 
many  points  are  deducted.  The  points  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Skull,  5;  muzzle,  5; 
slop,  2;  eyes,  4;  ears,  (i;  expression,  2;  neck, 
3;  shoulders,  4;  chest,  4;  forlegs,  5;  hindlegs, 
5;  tail,  3;  feet,  5;  undercoat,  8;  outercoat 
texture,  8;  quantity,  7;  size,  5;  condition,  4. 
In  case  of  a  tie  the  prize  goes  to  the  heavier 
dog. 

Butte. 

Small  Industries  Pay. — Biggs  Argus,  Dec. 
9 :  W.  Mayo  Cleaveland  is  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  an  industrious  young  man  can  make 
good  wages  from  eight  cows.  He  has  fitted 
up  his  barn  for  the  storing  of  mixed  feed,  and 
separate  stables  for  his  horse  and  cows.  His 
cow  stalls  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  his 
cows  are  curried  and  bedded  with  clean  straw 
with  as  much  care  as  the  horse  lover  devotes 
to  his  favorite  steed.  As  a  result,  his  cows 
are  healthy  and  the  milk  pure  and  wholesome. 
Prom  the  eight  cows  he  produces  an  average 
of  twenty  gallons  of  milk  daily  and  delivers 
around  town  twice  daily.  He  does  all  the 
work  himself.  This  shows  that  small  indus- 
tries pay. 

Contra  Costa. 

Money  in  Almonds. — Oakland  Enquirer, 
Dec.  9:  Eli  Hutchinson,  of  Ignacio  valley,  has 
disposed  of  his  almond  crop,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  acres.  From  this  acreage  he  raised 
six  and  one-half  tons,  for  which  he  received 
*300  per  ton. 

Uuniboldt. 

Creamery  Directors  Elected  —  Areata 
Union,  Dec.  3:  The  stockholders  of  the  Areata 
Creamery  Company  held  their  yearly  election 
of  officers  which  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, J.  C.  Cochrane;  secretary,  J.  M.  Mene- 
fee;  treasurer,  Stuart  Poster;  directors,  A. 
Anderson,  J.  C.  Cochrane,  Stuart  Foster,  J. 
M.  Menefee,  Martin  Hough  and  J.  W.  Sage. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  the  coming  year  has  a 
prosperous  outlook. 

Log  Angeles. 

Big  Crop  of  Oranges.— Pomona  Times:  In- 
quiry among  growers  shows  that  more  props 
have  had  to  be  purchased  to  prevent  the  trees 
from  breaking  than  ever  before.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  of  the  very  best;  it  will  be  of 
good  marketable  size,  clean  and  free  from 
smut.  This  big  crop,  which  will  probably 
aggregate  1200  or  1400  cars  from  this  vicinity, 
is  rather  astonishing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
almost  every  other  section  reports  a  shortage 
this  year. 

Holiday  Orange  Shipments.— Covina  Ar- 
t/us, Dec.  10:  All  the  packing  houses  have 
been  working  at  full  blast  during  the  past 
week,  rushing  the  fruit  off  for  the  holiday 
trade,  twenty-six  cars  being  moved.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  fruit  shipped  is  better  colored 
and  sweeter  than  that  moved  at  the  same 
time  last  season.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  scarred, 
the  effect  of  the  late  heavy  windstorm. 

No  More  Oleo.— The  Soldiers'  Home  a* 
Santa  Monica  has  advertised  for  bids  on  sup- 
plies for  use  at  the  home  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1899.  The  specifications  call  for 
8000  pounds  of  California  creamery  butter,  and 
this  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  those  who  have 
so  strenuously  opposed  the  use  of  oleomar- 
garine in  the  home.  The  honors  must  be  di- 
vided between  the  Southern  California  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  Major  W.  H. 
Bonsall,  all  of  whom  fought  a  valiant  fight  in 
the  interest  of  California  butter.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  12,000  pounds  of  Cali- 
fornia beet  sugar  appears  on  the  list.  The 
State  Reform  School  at  Whittier  and  the 
Southern  California  State  Hospital  at  High- 
lands have  advertised  for  bids  on  supplies. 
Both  lists  call  for  California  products  through- 
out, which  was  not  the  case  prior  to  last  year, 
when  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  adopted  on  the  oleomargarine 
question. 

Improvements  in  the  Packing  Houses. — 
Covina  Arous :  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  packing  houses  of  the  Fay  Fruit 
Co.  In  these  Mr.  Spruance  has  had  in  view 
the  handling  of  the  fruit  with  as  little  man- 
ual labor  as  possible.  The  grader  and  pack- 
ing bins  stand  near  the  center  of  the  house. 
The  bins  are  all  built  separate  and  on  castors, 
so  that  when  filling  they  can  be  moved  and  an 
empty  one  placed  in  position.  This  can  be 
done  in  as  brief  period  as  thirty  seconds,  so 
that  the  time  lost  in  grading  is  of  no  moment. 
The  bins  are  heavily  padded  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing the  fruit,  and  can  also  by  a  novel  contriv- 
ance be  elevated  to  almost  any  angle.  The 
firm  will  this  season  use  a  "Tangent  washer 
and  brusher." 

Horticulture  Practiced  Sci  entifically. — 
Pomona  Times,  Dec.  7:  Last  week  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  splendid  orange 
orchard  of  P.  J.  Dreher,  Secretary  of  the  San 
Antonio  Fruit  Exchange.    Many  of  the  trees,  1 


which  are  six  years  old  next  spring,  from 
which  a  box  to  a  box  and  a  half  had  been 
picked,  still  looked  overloaded,  and  in  need  of 
the  many  props.  Over  $200  has  been  spent  on 
props  this  year.  Some  of  the  trees  were  found 
to  be  a  poor  grade  and  were  rebudded.  Some 
of  the  two-year  buds  have  from  one  to  two 
boxes  of  fruit.  But  the  weight  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  the 
large  size,  texture,  thin  skin  and  juiciness  are 
features  of  every  orange  examined.  Such  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  only  by  following  the 
principles  which  govern  the  science  of  citrus 
culture.  These  principles,  as  Mr.  Dreher  has 
applied  them,  and  his  method  of  culture  are 
at  the  service  of  all  who  will  use  them.  This 
has  been  a  dry  season  but  the  trees  have  not 
suffered,  though  it  has  cost  Mr.  Dreher  from 
$30  to  $40  per  month  for  water  purchased  this 
summer.  The  irrigation  is  sometimes  north 
and  south,  again  east  and  west,  in  open  fur- 
rows, except  a  few  trees  at  lower  end,  which 
are  basined  or  panned  by  plowing  large  dykes 
to  save  all  waste  water.  The  irrigation  both 
ways  keeps  the  ground  in  good  tilth  and 
reaches  the  roots  on  all  sides  of  the  trees. 
Fertilizer  is  applied  several  times  a  year; 
sheep  manure  to  supply  nitrogen  early  in  the 
spring,  at  the  rate  of  3  cubic  feet  per  tree, 
which  is  plowed  under  very  deeply.  Later, 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  per  tree  is  applied,  and  in 
the  fall  additional  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
cost  of  fertilizer  is  $32  per  acre  a  year,  or 
about  30  cents  per  tree.  At  present  abund- 
ance of  water  and  potash  are  being  applied  to 
put  the  trees  in  good  healthy  condition  after 
the  severe  storm  of  Thanksgiving.  Mr. 
Dreher  says  his  total  loss,  including  blown  off, 
broken  limbs  and  culls  to  be  thrown  out  in 
the  future,  will  not  reach  100  boxes. 

Monterey. 

Salvation  Army  Colony.— San  Francisco 
Call,  Dec.  11 :  The  first  year  of  the  Salvation 
Army's  co-operative  colony  near  Soledad  is 
drawing  to  an  end.  The  results  are  most 
gratifying  and  the  managers  of  the  colony  are 
highly  elated  with  the  scheme,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  year  with  great  hope.  All 
of  the  assisted  colonists  have  paid  off  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  Solvation  Army  and  have 
from  $200  to  $350  each  to  their  credit.  Major 
Winchell  has  just  made  a  report  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  This  shows  that  the  ex- 
pense of  starting  and  maintaining  the  colony 
for  one  year  has  been  $21,554.  The  amount 
received  for  the  purpose  on  notes,  by  dona- 
tions, etc. ,  was  $21,654,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$100,  but  with  all  the  colonists  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis. 

Orange. 

Walnut  Shipping  Finished.— Santa  Ana 
Blade,  Dec.  9 :  After  a  most  successful  and 
busy  season  at  the  packing  house  the  walnut 
shipments  will  close  this  week  with  a  total  of 
about  fifty  cars  to  its  credit,  representing  the 
snug  sum  of  $60,000,  to  be  divided  among  the 
different  growers  as  a  return  for  this  product 
of  their  ranches.  General  satisfaction  is  felt 
among  all  concerned  at  the  result  of  this  sea- 
son's walnut  sales,  and  the  stocks  have  been 
cleaned  up  so  that  next  season's  operations 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  stocks  held 
over. 

Placer. 

Cannery  Bonus  Growing.— Dec.  7:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  at  Newcastle  it 
was  announced  that  the  amount  subscribed 
as  a  bonus  for  the  cannery  was  $5600. 

Fruit  Company's  Report. — Auburn  Repub- 
lican- Argus,  Dec.  9:  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit  Co.,  the 
manager's  report  showed  that  62,000  boxes 
had  been  shipped  netting  over  $29,000.  Sixty 
tons  of  cling  peaches  were  shipped  to  Marys- 
ville  cannery  at  $60  per  ton.  A  dividend  of 
80  cents  per  share  was  declared.  When  the 
company  reorganized  in  the  spring  of  1896,  its 
stock  was  practically  worth  nothing.  The 
members  paid  in  25  cents  per  share  and  on 
this  investment  of  25  cents  per  share  they 
are  now  realizing  a  dividend  of  80  cents  per 
share.  The  old  board  of  directors  were  re- 
chosen  as  follows:  E.  O.  Smith,  J.  E.  Ste- 
phens, George  Cadman,  Joseph  Burscher,  T. 
P.  Dickson,  C.  A.  Young,  F.  De  Gomez  and  W. 
H.  Curtis,  of  whom  W.  H.  Curtis  was  elected 
president;  T.  P.Dickson,  vice-president ;  J. 
E.  Stephens,  secretary. 

Riverside. 

New  Record  in  Orange  Shipping.— River- 
side Press:  The  month  of  November  closed 
the  shipment  of  old  crop  oranges  from  River- 
side for  the  season  of  1897-8,  5713  boxes  of  Va- 
lencias  having  been  shipped  during  the  month. 
The  two  seasons  overlap,  as  both  new  crop  and 
old  crop  oranges  were  shipped  last  month- 
something  which  has  never  before  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  orange  industry  in  River- 
side. The  total  orange  output  of  last  season 
was  1,356,000  boxes,  or  a  trifle  over  4000  stand- 
ard carloads  of  336  boxes  each.  The  ship- 
ments of  previous  years  have  been  figured  on 
a  basis  of  20,000  pounds  to  the  car— 289  boxes. 
Adopting  that  basis  to  make  the  report  of 
each  year  uniform,  the  total  carloads  would  be 
4700.  The  figures  on  new  crop  shipments  are 
as  follows  :  November,  3360  boxes ;  December 
1st  to  3rd,  12,430  boxes;  total  for  season  to 
date,  15,790  boxes.  Holiday  shipments  are 
moving  rapidly  now,  about  twenty-five  car- 
loads per  day  being  sent  out. 

Sacramento. 

Poultry  and  Dog  Show.— Dee,  Dec.  10 :  The 
poultry  and  dog  show  to  be  held  in  this  city 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  State 
Poultry  and  Kennel  Club  will  open  at  Armory 
Hall  on  January  4,  1899,  and  continue  for  four 
days. 

Reclaiming  Sherman  Island.— Rio  Vista 
News:  The  work  of  reclaiming  Sherman  island 
is  progressing  rapidly.  Already  the  Sacra- 
mento river  break  has  been  closed  and  work 
has  been  commenced  on  the  San  Joaquin  side. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  flood  of  '78  a  more 
productive  piece  of  land  was  unknown  in  this 
State. 


San  Bernardino. 

Citric  Acid  Factory  a  Failure.— Chino 
Champion,  Nov.  9:  The  citric  acid  factory  at 
North  Ontario  has  been  declared  a  failure  by 
the  proprietors,  the  Marshall-Field  Company, 
and  the  machinery  will  be  moved  away.  The 
reason  given  is  that  the  lemons  carry  so  much 
smaller  percentage  of  citric  acid  than  limes, 
from  which  the  acid  is  usually  made,  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  work  them. 

Splendid  Well.  —  Times-Index,  Dec.  9: 
Another  well  has  just  been  completed,  and  so 
far  as  known  flows  a  larger  stream  than  any 
that  has  been  sunk.  It  is  situated  on  the  Gold- 
ing  ranch,  and  is  intended  to  irrigate  the  en- 
tire ranch.  The  flow  has  not  been  measured 
accurately  as  yet,  but  a  rough  measurement 
shows  that  between  80  and  90  miners'  inches 
flow  out  of  the  pipe.  The  well  is  similar  to 
the  one  on  the  Beam  ranch,  two  pipes,  the 
larger  one  12  inches  in  diameter,  being  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  750  feet.  When  the  main  stream 
was  reached,  the  work  was  stopped  and  the 
pipe  split  at  the  depths  where  other  streams 
had  been  passed,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  smaller  as  well  as  the  large  stream.  How- 
ever, the  largest  stream  passed  has  not  been 
tapped  in  the  Golding  well,  as  enough  water 
was  obtained  without  doing  so. 

Chino  Estate  Company.— Sun,  Dec.  9:  Ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  were  filed  yesterday  by 
the  Chino  Estate  Company,  the  principal 
place  of  business  to  be  at  San  Francisco,  the 
capital  stock  to  be  $200,000,  of  which  $1  each 
is  subscribed  by  the  following,  constituting 
the  board  of  directors:  Marion  Leventritt, 
C.  S.  Benedict,  P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Wendell 
Easton,  Edgar  Leventritt  of  San  Francisco, 
M.  Walters  of  New  York  and  George  Easton 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  connection  with  this  is  a 
deed  placed  on  record  yesterday  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia Beet  Sugar  Estate  and  Land  Co.  to 
the  new  corporation,  by  which  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $10  and  other  valuable  considerations 
the  former  transfers  all  its  landed  interests 
in  and  around  Chino  to  the  new  firm. 

San  Diego. 

Orange  Notes. — San  Diego  Tribune:  The 
orange  market  is  starting  in  with  consider- 
able activity,  and  about  a  week  earlier  than 
was  expected.  Oranges  are  coloring  fast  be- 
cause of  a  short  water  supply,  and  the  quality 
is  said  to  be  good  for  this  time  of  year.  Prices 
are  starting  at  $1.75  to  $1.80  per  box  in  San 
Diego. 

Apple  Crop  Small  and  Grain  Acreage 
Large.— Union,  Dec.  8:  Chester  Gunn  of 
Julian  reports  that  2000  boxes  of  the  apple 
crop  still  remain  at  Julian.  The  entire  crop 
amounted  to  only  10,000  boxes,  while  last  year 
there  were  about  40,000  boxes,  and  had  the 
conditions  been  favorable  this  year  the  yield 
would  have  been  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  last  year.  Mr.  Gunn  stated  that  the 
farmers  in  the  back  country  are  busy  putting 
in  their  crops.  In  the  Santa  Maria  valley 
over  8000  acres  have  already  been  put  in  to 
hay  and  grain,  and  it  is  expected  that  about 
5000  acres  will  be  added  to  this.  The  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Julian  have  not  suf- 
fered this  year  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  and 
are  not  anxious  for  a  heavy  rain  just  yet,  fear- 
ing that  the  dry  feed  on  which  their  stock  is 
now  subsisting  would  be  spoiled  by  a  down- 
pour. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Celery  Shipments. — Arroyo  Grande  Herald, 
Dec.  10:  Shipments  of  celery  have  commenced 
and  weekly  shipments  will  be  made  here- 
after. The  first  carload  was  dispatched  to 
Chicago  from  Oceano  on  Saturday  and  the 
second  one  on  Thursday.  The  celery  is  pro- 
nounced the  finest  they  have  ever  grown  and 
the  only  fault  they  have  been  heard  to  find  is 
that  the  stalks  are  too  large.  In  loading  the 
plants  the  cars  are  decked  into  three  tiers 
and  then  each  tier  is  filled  with  the  celery. 

Big  Pumpkins.— Arroyo  Grande  Oracle:  A. 
Phillips  shipped  fifty  tons  of  pumpkins  which 
it  is  estimated  will  average  seventy-five 
pounds  each.  The  men  engaged  in  handling 
this  pie  fruit  were  compelled  to  use  hay  hooks 
to  load  them,  they  being  too  large  to  handle 
in  the  usual  way. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Beet  Contracts. — Press,  Dec.  8:  Ralph 
Marshall,  chemist  for  the  Santa  Maria  sugar 
factory,  has  signed  contracts  with  farmers 
along  the  road  from  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Lom- 
poc  for  beets  for  the  coming  season.  The  big 
factory  located  on  Guadalupe  lake  is  nearing 
completion  and  the  company  is  preparing  for  a 
large  output  if  the  season  is  favorable.  They 
are  making  one-year  contracts  now  instead  of 
for  a  term  of  years  and  will  have  experienced 
men  in  the  field  to  instruct  amateur  growers 
in  beet  culture.  They  furnish  the  seed  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  per  acre. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Sale  of  Newtowns  in  Liverpool. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian,  Dec.  1 :  Under  date  Nov. 
15th  we  have  received  the  following  from  L. 
Connolly  &  Co.,  fruit  auctioneers  of  Liver- 
pool, England  :  "  We  have  pleasure  in  report- 
ing that  the  first  Watsonville  box  apples  sold 
at  auction  were  disposed  of  yesterday  by  us. 
The  shipment  consisted  of  some  1400  boxes, 
all  but  about  fifty  boxes  being  Newtowns, 
which  met  with  keen  competition  and  finally 
sold  for  12s  9d  per  box.  The  fruit  looked  well 
and  we  anticipate  a  good  demand  from  now 
onwards,  but  of  course  at  varying  prices,  as 
an  increase  or  decrease  from  the  above  figure 
will  be  affected  by  supply  and  condition  of  the 
fruit.  Notwithstanding  our  repeated  warn- 
ings to  the  contrary  our  friends  tried  about 
fifty  boxes  of  Pearmains  and  Bellefleurs, 
which  were  sold  for  6s  3d  and  5s  9d  respec- 
tively. This  class  of  fruit  we  cannot  recom- 
mend as  we  are  heavily  supplied  from  the 
States  and  Canada  with  colored  fruit  in  bar- 
rels. We  trust  intending  shippers  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  four-tier  Newtown  is  the 
class  for  this  market,  not  smaller  fruit." 

Unpleasant  Criticism.— Pajaronian,  Dec. 
1:   The  grading  of  Pajaro  Newtowns  comes 


in  for  criticism  at  the  hands  of  Duncan  Bros, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Trade  Journal.  The  claim  is  made  that  while 
they  show  four-tier  they  are  not  packed  as 
regular  four-ties  stock  should  be.  They 
are  packed  on  the  sides  instead  of  on  ends. 
The  Newtown,  owing  to  the  large  crop,  aver- 
aged small  this  year,  and  the  change  in  grad- 
ing was  due  to  that  fact.  The  Eastern  mar- 
ket has  strict  rules  on  sizes  and  in  order  to 
hold  that  market  the  rules  will  have  to  be 
observed.  We  are  in  receipt  of  another  letter 
from  an  Eastern  city  which  sharply  scores 
the  quality  of  the  Bellefleurs  offered  from 
this  market.  The  writer  says  the  top  and 
bottom  layers  of  boxes  he  saw  were  good,  but 
the  middle  layers  were  made  of  trash.  That 
kind  of  packing  will  kill  the  reputation  of  any 
fruit  district— and  on  the  reputation  of  our 
apples  depends  the  orchard  investment  of  our 
farmers.  Your  years  of  labor  and  the  value 
of  your  property  are  involved  in  this  matter 
of  reputation.  You  are  interested  in  seeing 
that  only  good  fruit  is  produced  and  marketed. 

Solano. 

Trees  in  Good  Condition.— Dixon  Tribune, 
Dec.  9:  In  some  of  the  almond  orchards  the 
leaves  are  on  the  trees,  seemingly  as  fresh 
and  green  as  ever.  The  buds  for  next  year's 
crop  are  setting  nicely  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  is  a  thoroughly  healthy 
and  normal  one.  This  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  trees  being  planted  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  of  sufficient  moisture. 

Sonoma. 

Citrus  Fair.— Santa  Rosa  Farmer,  Dec.  9: 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  Association  the 
following  directors  were  elected:  George 
Baer,  William  Colwell,  E.  A.  Cooley,  E.  M. 
Shelford  and  C.  A.  Thilo.  The  next  citrus 
fair  will  be  held  in  February. 

New  Potato.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat, 
Dec.  7:  When  M.  Tomasi  returned  from 
Switzerland,  a  few  years  ago,  he  brought  with 
him  three  or  four  potatoes,  which  have  proved 
a  bonanza  when  it  comes  to  yielding  a  large 
crop.  When  cut  in  two,  the  potato  resembles 
a  blood  orange  somewhat.  The  inside  is  a  per- 
fect network  of  pinu  lines  in  the  form  of  a 
web.  The  potato  is  said  to  be  quite  an  addi- 
tion to  the  menu. 

Horses  for  Honolulu. — Petaluma  Courier: 
On  Friday  R.  H.  Long  and  F.  McGrew  will 
leave  Petaluma  for  Honolulu  with  twenty-five 
horses.  This  will  make  Mr.  Long's  second 
tripand  the  third  consignment  for  Mr.  Fritsch. 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  2000  horses  have 
been  shipped  to  Honolulu  from  Petaluma. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Irrigation  District  Declared  Il- 
legal.—Visalia  Delta:  Judge  Gray  rendered 
a  decision  affecting  the  Tulare  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, whereby  the  organization  of  the  district 
is  declared  illegal.  The  decision  is  a  sweep- 
ing one,  and  it  invalidates  bonds  amounting  to 
about  $500,000. 

OREGON. 

Southern  Oregon  Prosperous.— Portland 
Telegram:  H.  E.  Lounshuy,  traveling  freight 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  reports  that 
the  good  crops  have  given  the  country  a  great 
impetus.  More  than  100  carloads  of  prunes 
have  been  shipped  East  from  the  valley  and 
there  will  be  sixty  carloads  of  apples  from 
Grant's  Pass  alone.  Most  all  the  dried  fruit 
and  hops  have  been  cleaned  up  and  hay  is 
moving  toward  California  at  a  lively  rate. 
There  is  increased  activity  everywhere. 

Good  Price  for  Prunes. — Eugene  Guard: 
The  Eugene  Cannery  has  sold  the  output  of 
its  drier,  as  far  as  Italian  prunes  are  con- 
cerned, which  amounted  to  90,000  pounds,  to  a 
firm  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  price  is  4  cents  a 
pound  all  around,  without  grading,  the  can- 
nery to  furnish  the  sacks.  Of  the  price,  3 
cents  per  pound  is  to  be  paid  outright  and  the 
balance  is  to  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the 
firm  disposes  of  the  prunes.  The  prunes  are 
very  fine  and  will  rate  high. 

washington. 

Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  Or- 
ganized.— Portland  Farmer,  Dec.  1:  The 
Whitman  County  Poultry  &  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  at  Colfax  with  the 
following  officers:  F.  H.  Munn  of  Colfax, 
president;  T.  J.  Liddle,  vice-president;  H.  C. 
Eitel  of  Elberton,  secretary;  S.  C.  Lyle  of 
Colfax,  treasurer.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Colfax  in  December  to  arrange  for  a  poultry 
show  in  January. 

State  Dairymen's  Association.— Oregon 
Agriculturist,  Dec.  1 :  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Washington  State  Dairymen's  Association 
will  be  held  in  Ellensburg,  Dec.  27th,  28th  and 
29th.  Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard  is  expected 
to  be  present.  A  dairy  and  creamery  exhibit 
will  also  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing, and  valuable  premiums  will  be  given  by 
the  Association  and  manufacturers  of  dairy 
implements  and  creamery  outfits. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Laugh  in  Church. 


She  sat'on  the  sliding  cushion, 

The  dear,  wee  woman  of  four; 
Her  feet,  in  their  shiny  slippers, 

Hung  dangling  over  the  floor. 
She  meant  to  be  good ;  she  had  promised. 

And  so,  with  her  big,  brown  eyes, 
She  stared  at  the  meeting-house  windows 

And  counted  the  crawling  flies. 

She  looked  far  up  at  the  preacher, 

But  she  thought  of  the  honey-bees 
Droning  away  at  the  blossoms 

That  white"ned  tne  cherry  trees. 
She  thought  of  a  broken  basket, 

Where  curled  in  a  dusky  heap. 
Three  sleek,  round  puppies,  with  frlngy  ears 

Lay  snuggled  and  fast  asleep. 

Such  soft,  warm  bodies  to  cuddle, 

Such  queer  little  hearts  to  beat, 
Such  swift,  round  tongues  to  kiss, 

Such  sprawling,  cushiony  feet; 
She  could  feel  in  her  clasping  fingers 

The  touch  of  the  satiny  skin, 
And  a  cold,  wet  nose  exploring 

The  dimples  under  her  chin. 

Then  a  sudden  ripple  of  laughter 

Kan  over  the  parted  lips 
So  quick  that  she  could  not  catch  it 

With  her  rosy  finger-tips. 
The  people  whispered,  "Bless  the  child," 

As  each  one  waked  from  a  nap, 
But  the  dear,  wee  woman  hid  her  face 

For  shame  in  her  mother's  lap. 

The  riystery  of  the  Curtains. 

We  all  know  that  appearances  are 
deceitful.  Every  one  can  look  back  in 
his  life  to  more  than  one  occasion  when, 
led  away  by  that  most  delusive  thing, 
circumstantial  evidence,  he  has  been 
firmly  convinced,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  guilt  of  some  innocent  person.  The 
melancholy  experience  of  Mrs.  Crumpet 
is  a  case  in  point.  She  was  a  kindly, 
jolly,  middle-aged  woman,  happily  mar- 
ried, plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of 
friends.  The  most  intimate  of  these 
numerous  friends  was  Mrs.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Crumpet  .had 
been  school  friends  together,  and  al- 
though Mrs.  Crumpet  now  lived  in  Bal- 
timore while  Mrs.  Brown  lived  in  New 
York,  the  old  intimacy  had  never  been 
allowed  to  cool.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a 
stately,  dignfied  woman,  with  a  sug- 
gestion in  her  manner  of  the  old  school. 
At  the  time  this  episode  in  their  lives 
begins,  Mrs.  Brown  had  been  in  New 
Orleans  and  was  thinking  of  returning 
home  when  she  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Crumpet. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  Jane,"  it  began, 
"it  is  now  over  a  year  since  I  have 
seen  you.  Do  manage  to  give  me  a 
little  of  your  time  on  your  way  home. 
We  are  just  getting  the  house  in  order 
for  the  summer  and  preparing  to  go  to 
the  country.  If  we  are  in  the  country 
when  you  and  George  pass  through 
Baltimore,  come  to  us  for  as  long  a 
visit  as  you  can,  we  will  make  you  com- 
fortable there;  if  we  are  still  in  town, 
come  to  us,  I  beg,  and  take  us  as  we 
are;  if  you  do  not  come,  I  shall  feel  as 
if  it  is  because  you  do  not  care  to  make 
any  exertion  to  see  your  old  friend. 
You  always  had  such  determination,  I 
remember,"  etc.,  etc. 

Which  letter  Mrs.  Brown  answered 
by  saying,— 

"Dear  Amelia — We  will  come  to  you 
Thursday  of  next  week.  We  can  stay 
only  the  one  night,  as  George  is  now 
very  anxious  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  house.  I  hope  you 
will  be  in  town  and  allow  me  to  study 
the  proportion  and  arrangement  of  the 
mahogany  room.  I  am  quite  deter- 
mined to  have  one  in  the  new  house 
exactly  like  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thursday  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  arrived  in  Baltimore  and  found 
their  friends  were  still  in  the  town 
house;  the  carpets  were  up,  the  cur- 
tains were  down,  the  sofas  and  chairs 
done  up  in  covers,  the  chandeliers 
swathed  in  the  ghastly  white  bags  that 
delight  the  heart  of  the  good  southern 
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housekeeper;  a  fearful  odor  of  tar,  tur- 
pentine and  camphor  pervaded  the 
whole  house.  After  such  a  cordial 
greeting  from  Mrs.  Crumpet  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  quite  forgot  the  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  discomfort  caused 
by  the  aspect  of  the  house,  they  were 
shown  to  the  room  called  "  the  ma- 
hogany room  "  by  Anne,  a  maid  who 
bad  been  with  Mrs.  Crumpet  long 
enough  to  feel  that  she  owned  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crumpet,  as  well  as  the  whole  es- 
tablishment. This  room  was  the  joy 
and  pride  of  Mrs.  Crumpet's  life.  It 
was  furnished  with  rare  pieces  of  rich 
old  mahogany,  which  had  been  in  her 
family  for  generations.  The  ceilings 
and  walls  were  tinted  soft,  mellow 
shades  of  a  lighter  tone  of  mahogany 
color.  The  room  was  generally  hung 
with  curtains,  a  combination  of  delicious 
shades  of  tawny  yellow,  richly  em- 
broidered and  heavily  lined.  These 
were  now  put  away  in  preparation  for 
the  move  to  the  country,  which  took 
place  the  next  day. 

That  night  the  two  old  friends  had  a 
long  talk,  each  feeling  that  as  Mrs. 
Brown  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
early  train  the  next  morning  they  must 
improve  their  opportunities.  When 
Mrs.  Brown  finally  went  to  her  room, 
tired  out,  she  found  Mr.  Brown  already 
in  bed  in  rather  a  perturbed  state  of 
mind.  With  a  bed  it  certainly  is 
"  handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
Now,  the  stately  mahogany  four  poster 
was  unquestionably  good  to  look  at, 
but  Mr.  Brown  had  found  that  it  was 
not  good  to  lie  upon;  the  mattress 
settled  into  an  obstinate  hollow  in  the 
middle.  Mr.  Brown,  who  took  a  seri- 
ous view  of  life  in  general,  and  his 
night's  rest  in  particular,  was  sitting 
bolt  upright,  the  picture  of  woe  and 
despair. 

Mrs.  Brown,  being  a  woman  of  re- 
source, proceeded  to  try  and  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  "Now,  if  I  only 
had  one  of  those  Marseilles  quilts, 
George,"  she  said,  opening  and  peering 
into  the  recesses  of  a  heavy  drawer, 
"  I  could  fold  it  up  and  fill  that  hollow 
by  putting  it  between  the  upper  and 
lower  mattress.  Ah,  just  the  thing !  " 
she  cried,  triumphantly.  "Come,  hold 
the  candle,  George,"  and  she  pro- 
ceeded with  great  energy  to  lift  a  long 
pile  of  what  she  thought  was  smoothly 
folded  quilts,  and,  carefully  removing 
two  long  pins  stuck  in  the  top,  ar- 
ranged the  pile  in  the  hollow  between 
the  two  mattresses.  After  her  un- 
wonted exertions  she  went  to  sleep  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  next  morning  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion  to  be.in  time  for  the  early 
train.  The  trunk  firmy  declined  to 
shut,  and  only  yielded  to  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Anne  the  maid,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
when  Mrs.  Brown  majestically  sat  her- 
self upon  it  until  the  key  was  turned  in 
the  lock. 

As  the  parlor  car  was  nearing  New 
York,  Mrs.  Brown, ^who' was  indulging 
in  a  nap  in  her  comfortable  chair, 
awoke  with  a  start. 

"George,"  she  said,  "  we  omitted  to 
remove  the  quilts  from  between  the 
mattresses." 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Crumpet  was 
putting  on  her  bonnet,  preparing  to 
drive  to  the  country  place,  when  Anne 
dashed  into  the  room  with  little  cere- 
mony. She  was  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  curtains  had  disappeared 
from  the  guest  room  ! 

"Nonsense,  Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Crum- 
pet.   "Look  again." 

"  It's  no  use  it  will  be  to  look  again, 
ma'am,"  said  Anne,  smoothing  her 
apron  nervously.  "Yisterday,  with  me 
own  hands,  ma'am,  I  folded  thim  blessed 
curtains  in  an  old  quilt  and  put  thim  in 
the  lowest  drawer  of  what  you  call  the 
'  chiffonear."  With  two  big  pins  I 
pinned  thim.  Yisterday  with  me  own 
ears,  ma'am,  I  heard  Mrs.  Brown  a- 
saying  as  she  meant  to  have  a  room  the 
very  likeness  of  ours.  When  I  was 
a-tidying  the  room  just  now  I  sees  the 
two  big  pins  on  the  dresser.  '  What's 
that  ?  '  says  I,  and  I  turns  to  the  chif- 
fonear drawer.  The  curtains  clean 
gone  !  It's  a  warrant  I  would  be  send- 
ing, ma'am." 

This  was  poured  out  without  a  breath, 
while  Mrs.  Crumpet  stood  aghast. 

"  A  warrant  after  what,  Anne  ?  " 


"After  Mrs.  Brown,  ma'am,  as  has 
our  curtains,  ma'am,"  answered  Anne, 
undauntedly. 

"  Leave  the  room,  Anne,"  said  Mrs. 
Crumpet,  in  an  unusually  sharp  voice 
for  that  amiable  woman. 

"  Leave  the  room  it  may  be,"  Anne 
went  on  muttering;  "it's  Mrs.  Brown 
has  them  curtains,  and  she  a-sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  trunk  so  grand  like  to 
shut  it  over  our  curtains  !  " 

Mrs.  Crumpet  pinned  her  bonnet  with 
trembling  hands,  and  mechanically  tied 
the  ribbons  in  a  jaunty  bow  under  her 
left  ear.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Anne 
had  been  with  her  for  over  twenty 
years,  in  that  time  nothing  of  which 
she  had  charge  had  been  mislaid.  The 
woman  was  faithfulness  personified, 
but  the  idea  that  Jane  could  take  her 
curtains  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  enter- 
tained for  one  minute.  Jane  was  most 
determined;  if  she  wanted  a  thing  she 
had  it,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that. 

Every  servant  in  the  house  was  sum- 
moned, and,  superintended  by  Mrs. 
Crumpet,  carefully  searched  the  room. 
The  curtains  were  not  there. 

Mrs.  Crumpet  drove  to  her  country 
place  in  a  subdued  and  melancholy 
frame  of  mind. 

In  the  little  sitting  room  opening  out 
of  her  bedroom,  in  the  country  house, 
was  a  photograph  frame  in  which  was 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  Mrs. 
Brown.  The  first  was  taken  with  Mrs. 
Crumpet  when  she  and  Mrs.  Brown 
were  at  Mme.  Chicare's  school  to- 
gether, two  simpering  schoolgirls  hand 
in  hand.  The  last  was  very  recent. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  taken  in  a  black  vel- 
vet, and  was  most  imposing  and  dig- 
nified. As  Mrs.  Crumpet  looked  at 
this  one  she  seemed  to  bear  Anne's 
voice  saying: 

"And  she  a  sitting  on  top  o\the 
trunk  so  grand  like  to  shut  it  over  our 
curtains  ! 

She  turned  away  from  the  photo- 
graph with  a  puzzled,  worried  look,  but 
the  next  morning  found  her  studying 
Mrs.  Brown's  face  again. 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Brown 
wrote  Mrs.  Crumpet  as  usual,  and  was 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer. 

In  the  autumn,  however,  a  long  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Crumpet  arrived.  This 
letter  distressed  Mrs.  Brown.  She 
feared  her  old  friend  who  was  getting 
on  in  life  now  (Mrs.  Crumpet  was  two 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Brown)  must  be 
breaking  up  !  No  one  could  have  de- 
nied that  the  letter  was  incoherent. 
It  began  with  a  burst  of  affection  for 
her  old  friend;  it  spoke  of  Anne;  it 
dashed  off  from  Anne  to  that  they  had 
only  comeMn  from  the'eountry  the  day 
before — only,  however,  to  return  to 
Anne,  to  say  that  she  feared.'Anne  was 
not  as  careful  in  turning  mattresses  as 
she  should  be  !  It  ended  with  more  ex- 
pressions of  undying  affection — but  the 
postscript  (which  is  the  moral  of  this 
episode),  was  what  tMrs.  Brown  found 
the  most  puzzling.  What,  rhyme^or 
reason  could  there  be  in  Mrs.  Crumpet's 
writing : 

"P.  S. — Remember,  Jane,  remem- 
ber, never  allow  yourself  -  to_  forget  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  believe  noth- 
ing you  hear,  and  only.half.you  see." 


Helen  Gould  and  Her  Good  Works. 


Little  Tommy  and  his  younger  sister 
were  going  to  bed  without  a  light. 
They  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  when  Tommy,  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  pierce  the  darkness, 
turned  around  and  asked: 

"Ma,  is  it  polite  for  a  gentleman  to 
precede  a  lady  when  they  have  to  walk 
in  single  file  ?  " 

"No,  my  son,"  replied  the  mother, 
"  the  lady  should  always  take  the  lead." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Tommy,  de- 
lightedly; "go  ahead,  Sue." 


No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest 
sort  can  really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure 
and  good  without  the  world  being 
better  for  it,  without  somebody  being 
helped  and  comforted  by  the  very  ex- 
istence of  that  goodness.— Phillips 
Brooks.   

In  general,  the  eggs  of  an  insect  are 
destined  to  be  hatched  long  after  the 
parents  are  dead,  so  that  most  insects 
are  born  orphans.  Probably  it  is  this 
that  makes  insects  behave  so  horribly. 


The  train  stopped  at  Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson  and  a  score  of  children  got 
off.  They  were  all  crippled.  Some 
hobbled  on  crutches.  One  or  two  were 
hunchbacks.  Four  young  women  ac- 
companied them,  like  shepherdesses. 
Four  stages  were  waiting.  Eventually 
these  drove  away,  each  with  a  flock  of 
crippled  lambs  and  a  shepherdess. 

That  was  Helen  Gould's  house  party 
on  the  way  to  Lyndhurst,  her  home. 
While  those  children  of  the  tenements 
were  her  guests,  they  were  to  her  as 
the  children  of  her  own  brother.  She 
romped  with  the  boys — the  newsboys 
and  the  bootblacks. 

That  is  Helen  Gould's  life.  Also,  it 
is  the  way  she  spends  her  money.  Her 
annual  income  amounts  to  $1,000,000 — 
or  nearly  $3000  a  day.  Of  this  the 
smallest  sum  is  spent  on  Helen  Gould's 
clothes.  The  largest  part  is  given  se- 
cretly to  the  poor  and  struggling. 
Among  her  most  intimate  friends  she 
often  alludes  to  her  fortune  as  "my 
father's  money." 

Miss  Gould's  maxim  is,  "Do  good 
noiselessly."  The  love  of  crippled  chil- 
dren or  the  gratitude  of  the  bedridden 
is  more  to  her  than  brass  bands  and 
news  headlines.  Society  looks  at  Helen 
Gould  askance.  She  does  not  believe 
in  visiting  lists  nor  afternoon  teas. 
She  declines  to  become  a  patroness  of 
social  functions  ;  will  not  attend  din- 
ners, receptions,  operas  nor  balls  ;  she 
will  not  join  in  the  dress  parade  at 
Newport,  the  hounds  at  Hempstead, 
nor  the  social  tide  at  Hamburg  or 
Nice.  Nor  has  she  use  for  yachts,  fast 
horses,  rare  jewels  and  astonishing 


Did pu 

yro  ever 


See  a  snow 
Storm  in 
summer? 

We  never  did;  but  we  have 
seen  the  clothing  at  this  time 
of  the  year  so  covered  with 
dandruff  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  out  in  a  regular  snow- 
storm. 

No  need  of  this  snowstorm. 

As  the  summer  sun  would 
melt  the  falling  snow  so  will 

Ayer's 
Hair 

Vigor 

melt  these  flakes  of  dandruff  in 
the  scalp.  It  goes  further  than 
this:  it  prevents  their  formation. 

It  has  still  other  properties: 
it  will  restore  color  to  gray  hair 
in  just  ten  times  out  of  every 
ten  cases. 

And  it  does  even  more :  it 
feeds  and  nourishes  the  roots 
of  the  hair.  Thin  hair  becomes 
thick  hair;  and  short  hair  be- 
comes long  hair. 

We  have  a  book  on  the  Hair 
and  Scalp.  It  is  yours,  for  the 
asking. 

If  you  do  not  obtain  all  the  benefits 
yon  expected  from  the  use  of  the  Vigor, 
write  the  doctor  about  it.  Probably 
there  Is  some  difficulty  with  your  gen- 
eral system  which  may  be  easily  re- 
moved.     Address,  _ 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER.  Lowell,  Ma»». 


December  17,  1898. 
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toilets.  She  leads  a  most  exclusive 
life — that  is,  she  excludes  fashionable 
society. 

To  her  society  women  are  all  alike — 
like  clothespins.  She  prefers  individ- 
ualism. She  engages  in  charity  as  in 
business,  teaches  Sabbath  school,  and 
is  a  Christian  woman  ;  yet  she  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  charity's  lay 
sisters. 

She  helped  very  materially  to  build 
the  University  of  New  York,  by  the 
way,  and  it  was  in  the  woman's  law 
class  of  that  democratic  university  that 
she  obtained  her  knowledge  of  things 
legal.  Long  before  her  father's  death 
she  knew  she  would  one  day  control 
great  wealth.  So,  after  leaving  Dr. 
Gardner's  school  on  Fifth  avenue, 
where  she  received  her  early  educa- 
tion, she  entered  the  university  and 
took  the  regular  law  course  with  other 
young  women.  To  avoid  publicity  she 
did  not  graduate,  but  she  left  the 
school  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  law. 

She  conducts  her  charitable  enter- 
prises as  the  Goulds  conduct  business 
— conservatively  and  in  person,  and  not 
through  lawyers  or  agents.  She  dis- 
tributes personally  as  much  money  as 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The 
fresh-air  farm  and  cripples'  home, 
which  she  established  at  Woody  Crest, 
near  her  Lyndhurst,  is  an  example  to 
all  benevolent  societies.  There  during 
the  spring  and  summer  she  feeds, 
clothes,  shelters,  and  helps  educate 
hundreds  of  children.  Each  company 
of  youngsters  stays  two  weeks,  and, 
like  soldiers  at  the  State  camp,  the 
outgoing  leaves  the  camp  in  perfect 
condition  for  the  incoming.  The  chil- 
dren are  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
guests  of  Helen  Gould,  and  not  objects 
of  charity.  And  the  farm,  like  all  her 
benevolent  work,  is  conducted  on  a 
business  basis  and  without  red  tape. 

Her  assistants  are  her  chosen  friends; 
young  women  who  are  not  society 
belles,  but  workers.  She  prefers  tailor- 
made  gowns  because  they  are  plain. 
But  she  is  not  a  patron  of  fashionable 
tailors  nor  Fifth  avenue  milliners. 
Those  who  make  her  gowns  and  her 
bats  are  her  friends.  Though  Miss 
Gould  works  hard  from  morning  till 
night  yet  she  needs  several  secretaries. 
These,  too,  are  her  friends.  Thus,  in 
various  ways,  she  gives  employment  to 
a  regiment  of  teachers,  typewriters, 
seamstresses,  milliners  and  nurses. 

Her  age  is  about  twenty-seven,  and 
she  has  been  all  her  life  preparing  for 
her  present  work.  While  her  father 
lived,  she  devoted  herself  to  him;  was 
his  friend  and  companion.  In  her,  Jay 
Gould  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  it 
really  meant  to  live.  Then  he  died,  sad- 
hearted.  None  knew  and  loved  Jay 
Gould  as  did  the  daughter  who  drove 
him  to  the  station  every  morning; 
who,  when  she  could,  hid  the  news- 
papers from  him;  who  would  have 
shielded  him  from   the   world's  con- 
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A  good  income  is 
assured  to  the  woman 
who  will  act  as  our 
agent  in  her  own  and 
adjoining  towns,  and 
push  our  business 
with  energy  and  intel- 
ligence. Our  instruc- 
tions, if  followed  out, 
will  make  it  easy  to 
make  from  $10.00  to 
$25.00  weekly. 
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tumely.  Since  his  death  the  daughter 
has  built  to  his  memory  a  gray  stone 
church  with  beautiful  windows  in  a 
green  field  near  her  father's  birthplace 
in  Rockland  county.  And  when  she  is 
weary  she  goes  there  and  kneels  and 
bows  her  head. 

It  seems  as  if  Helen  Gould  were  de- 
voting her  life  to  doing  those  things 
which  her  father  left  undone.  The 
daughter's  life  may  eventually  spread 
sunshine  over  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
father's  image.  Philosophers  who  say 
Jay  Gould  evaded  the  law  of  reciproc- 
ity by  giving  back  nothing  to  the  world 
from  which  he  took  so  much,  overlook 
Helen  Gould.— The  Inland. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Bows  of  lace  and  mousseline  will  be 
the  very  daintiest  neckwear  for  even- 
ing. They  are  made  up  of  diaphanous 
materials,  edged  with  tiny  velvet  rib- 
bons, often  in  contrasting  colorings. 

Moires  with  fancy  waterings  are 
shown  in  the  shops,  suitable  for  skirts, 
long  mantles  and  redingotes.  The 
waterings  are  in  heavy,  wavy  lines  and 
zigzags.  In  some  specimens  the  mark- 
ings are  regular,  and  in  others  more  or 
less  irregular,  and  not  always  con- 
tinuous. 

A  pretty  waist  of  pale  yellow  silk 
opens  in  front  over  a  vest  of  black 
satin  covered  with  cream  lace.  The 
edges  of  the  silk  down  either  side  are 
trimmed  with  a  braided  pattern  carried 
out  in  black  silk  cord,  and  the  collar 
band  is  of  satin  covered  with  lace.  The 
belt  and  cuffs  are  of  black  satin. 

If  you  have  any  old  cameo  pins  or 
bracelets  have  them  mounted  in  gold 
clasps  or  buttons  for  a  finish  on  your 
cloth  gown.  Fancy  buttons  are  a 
great  feature  of  fashion,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  enamel,  beautifully  painted, 
antique  silver  set  with  rhinestones  and 
large  buttons  of  velvet  covered  with 
real  lace. 

Very  beautiful  and  becoming  stocks 
are  made  of  miroir  velvet  in  all  the  new 
shades  of  red,  ranging  from  a  reddish 
pink  to  a  deep,  rich  hue.  Folds  of 
cream  chiffon  are  inserted  in  front,  and 
two  rhinestone  buckles  used  to  orna- 
ment further  the  collar.  Tabs  of  the 
velvet  stand  up  behind,  and  are  edged 
with  a  tiny  ruching  of  chiffon.  These 
stocks  look  well  on  dark  gowns,  since 
something  light  about  the  neck  is  more 
becoming  than  anything  dark. 

The  new  silks  are  exquisite  in  color 
and  finish,  having  a  wonderful  sheen, 
so  soft  and  deep  that  it  must  be  a  part 
of  the  entire  fabric  and  not  simply  a 
shine  on  the  surface.  How  much  there 
is  in  a  name  remains  for  the  purchaser 
to  discover,  but  something  in  satin 
called  "  Cotele  d'Or  "  has  a  crosswise 
cord,  is  very  heavy,  and  comes  in 
beautiful  light  colors.  Princesse  satin 
woven  with  a  fancy  surface  of  small 
squares  is  very  elegant  for  coats  and 
wraps.  "Satin  Roxane,"  very  glossy, 
is  another  variety,  and  there  is  a  new 
moire  very  attractive  in  the  marking 
and  softer  finish  than  the  old  silks  of 
this  kind. 

An  artistic  idea  is  being  adopted  by 
many  leaders  of  fashion.  It  is  the 
wearing  of  hats  indoors.  They  have 
decided  not  to  receive  in  their  own 
houses  with  uncovered  heads.  This  is 
to  be  in  force,  however,  only  in  the  day- 
time. We  all  know  how  fond  were  the 
great  painters,  in  all  times,  of  depict- 
ing their  beautiful  women  in  hats  and 
headdresses.  Many  a  woman  has  found 
out  for  herself  how  much  prettier  she 
is  in  a  becoming  hat  than  without  it. 
The  new  off-the-face  toques,  broad,  ar- 
tistically draped  and  bent,  forming  a 
true  frame  for  the  face,  are  too  pretty 
to  be  ever  taken  off. 


A  gentleman  going  to  his  stable  one 
day  found  his  little  son  astride  of  one 
of  the  horses,  with  a  slate  and  pencil 
in  his  hand.  "Why,  Harry,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 
"  Writing  a  composition,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Well,  why  don't  you  write  it  in 
the  library  ?  "  asked  the  father.  "  Be- 
cause," answered  the  little  fellow, 
"  the  teacher  told  me  to  write  a  com- 
position on  a  horse." 


Were  Half  the  Power. 


Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with 
terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 
and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  ! 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain  ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  genera- 
tions, 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then 
cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibra- 
tions, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say, 
"Peace  I " 

—Longfellow. 


To  Make  Cut  Flowers  Last. 


Flowers  treated  properly  can  last 
and  look  well  even  after  six  weeks, 
thus  taking  from  them  their  only  re- 
proach and  rendering  them  possible 
pleasures  for  the  poorest.  Every  night 
take  them  out  of  the  vases  and  thor- 
oughly rinse  the  stalks  under  the  tap, 
removing  with  the  fingers  any  decom- 
posed matter.  Then  place  them  to  bed 
for  the  night  in  a  basin  of  strong  soap 
suds.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  any 
water  to  touch  the  blossoms,  as  this 
only  fades  them.  The  soap  suds  sup- 
ply a  certain  amount  of  nourishment. 
In  the  morning  rinse  the  stalks  under 
water  again,  and  as  each  blossom  is 
arranged  for  the  day  in  the  vase  of 
fresh  water  snip  off  the  tiniest  possible 
portion  of  the  stalk  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. Always  carefully  trim  away  any 
faded  portion.  Food  for  the  day  is 
supplied  by  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  can  be  bought 
from  the  chemist  for  a  few  cents.  If 
he  knows  his  business  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  con- 
tains the  properties  of  good  manure 
for  keeping  the  blossoms  alive.  A  few 
drops  in  each  vase  is  quite  sufficient ; 
indeed,  if  you  use  the  soap  suds  at 
night,  as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  day,  some  intervals  must  be 
spent  by  the  flowers  in  nothing  but 
clear,  cold  water.  It  is  possible  to 
kill  with  kindness,  remember.  Put  the 
flowers  at  night  in  some  dark,  cool 
place,  say  a  scullery  or  pantry,  as  it  is 
not  good  either  for  the  flowers  or  the 
household  that  they  should  remain 
altogether  in  the  living  rooms.  To  re- 
vive flowers  put  them  into  warm  salt 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  few 
drops  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  To  keep 
a  spray  of  arranged  flowers,  place  on 
damp  cotton  wool  under  a  basin.  This 
keeps  the  air  away  and  preserves  the 
blossoms.  The  fragile,  delicate  maid- 
enhair fern  is  best  treated  in  this  way. 

Phases  of  Child  Life. 


Children  pass  through  a  great  many 
phases.  Transitions  are  often  trying. 
Keep  these  related  facts  in  mind.  We 
sometimes  fix  a  fault  by  taking  too 
much  notice  of  it.  A  mistake  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  willful  sin.  A 
transient  awkwardness  may  be  due  to 
rapid  growth.  A  shyness  of  behavior, 
which  amounts  to  a  painful  timidity, 
will  pass  if  not  accentuated  by  com- 
ment and  reproof.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  speech.  Children 
sometimes  use  slang  ;  sometimes  pick 
up  words  and  phrases  which  are  worse 
than  slang,  but  the  mother  need  not  be 
unduly  alarmed  because  of  this.  The 
boy  and  girl  will  speak  the  language 
and  use  the  dialect  of  home,  and  if  the 
mother  possess  the  children's  entire 
confidence  she  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  the  children  that  vulgar 
speech  is  a  thing  to  avoid. 

Mothers  will  never  in  the  years  to 
come  regret  a  union  of  mild  measures 
with  firm  adherence  to  principle  in  the 
home  life.  But  of  harshness  and  too 
much  government  they  may  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes. — Harper's  Bazar. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Boiled  Ham,  Deviled.— Rub  well  to- 
gether one  teaspoonful  of  mustard  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  then  add 
gradually  with  much  stirring  one  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice.  Cut  slices 
from  a  boiled  ham,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  broil  quickly  over  a  clear  fire, 
lay  on  a  hot  platter  and  spread  with 
the  mixture. 

After-Dinner  Coffee.  —  Put  four 
rounded  tablespoons  of  finely  ground 
coffee  into  the  top  of  a  biggin,  or  into  a 
strainer,  and  pour  three  cups  of  boil- 
ing water  through  it.  When  all  has 
dripped  through  pour  the  liquid  coffee 
out  and  again  pour  it  through  the 
grounds.  Then  strain  it  into  a  kettle 
that  fits  over  an  alcohol  lamp  and  when 
ready  to  serve,  place  the  kettle  before 
the  hostess,  light  the  lamp  and  let  the 
coffee  just  come  to  the  boiling  point. 
Serve  with  block  sugar  and  without 
cream  unless  especially  desired. 

White  Custard. — Add  to  the  white 
of  one  egg  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly together.  Heat  one  teacupful 
of  sweet  milk,  and  to  the  above  ingre- 
dients, and  stir  until  quite  smooth  ; 
then  strain,  if  the  egg  is  not  entirely 
dissolved.  Pour  into  custard  cups, 
cover  with  brown  paper,  set  in  a  dish 
of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  Test  the  custard  with  a 
silver  knife,  which  will  come  out  quite 
clean  if  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Serve 
in  the  cups  with  cakes  or  jelly. 

Celery  Rolls.— Ingredients  :  Six 
small  rolls,  half  a  pint  of  chopped  cel- 
ery, quarter  of  a  pint  of  mayonnaise 
sauce.  Allow  one  roll  for  each  person. 
Cut  from  the  top  a  neat  round,  about 
the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece.  Carefully 
scoop  out  all  the  soft  crumb.  Select 
good,  crisp,  white  celery.  See  it  is  not 
stringy.  Chop  it  very  finely  and  mix  it 
with  the  mayonnaise  sauce.  Season  it 
well.  Fill  the  rolls  with  this  mixture, 
allowing  it  to  show  in  a  little  heap 
above  the  opening.  Serve  on  a  lace 
paper,  garnished  with  parsley. 

Layer  Cake  with  Butter. — Beat 
one-half  of  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a 
cream  ;  add  gradually  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  beat  hard  for  five 
minutes  ;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  flavor- 
ing. Measure  two  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour,  add  to  it  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  and  sift  three  times  ; 
beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  stiff, 
dry  froth,  and  measure  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  water.  Add  to  the  creamed 
mixture  a  little  water,  then  a  little 
flour  and  some  white  of  egg,  and  so  on, 
stirring  evenly  until  all  of  the  ingredi- 
ents have  been  added,  then  beat  hard 
for  five  minutes.  Bake  in  layers  in  a 
hot  oven. 

HOME  MADE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

Book  of   Instructions    for  Art   and  Fancy 
Work  Sent  Free. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  home  made  Christmas  presents  at  a  small 
expense,  with  the  aid  of  Diamond  Dyes.  In 
"Fancy  Work  and  Art  Decorations,"  by  Mrs.  Dag- 
gett, Editor  of  The  Home,  there  are  some  fifty 
illustrations  of  doilies,  table  covers,  scarfs,  pin 
cushions,  etc. ,  that  have  been  made  by  using  Dia- 
mond Dyes.  Complete  instructions  are  given  in 
this  book  for  makiDg  these  various  articles.  It 
will  be  of  great  value  to  any  one  in  preparing 
Christmas  presents,  and  is  sent  free  to  any  reader 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  sends  a  2-cent 
stamp  for  postage  to  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  advertise  the  reli- 
able Diamond  Dyes,  and  to  get  their  book  upon 
home  dyeing  into  the  hands  of  women  who  want  to 
dress  as  well  as  their  neighbor,  at  small  expense, 
and  make  their  old  clothing  look  like  new.  There 
is  hardly  a  home  where  Diamond  Dyes  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage.  They  color  faded  ribbons  and 
feathers  so  that  they  look  like  new;  they  will  dye 
the  heaviest  garments  as  well,  and  make  fast  and 
beautiful  colors  that  do  not  f ado  or  crock;  coats 
and  suits  can  be  readily  colored  with  these  simple 
home  dyes,  and  shabby  clothing  changed  to  look 
like  new.  Send  to  day  for  the  free  book  on  fancy 
work.  With  this  will  be  sent,  without  charge, 
colored  cloth  samples  showing  the  colors  made  by 
Diamond  Dyes,  also  their  instruction  book  for 
home  dyeing. 


From  hard  work 
or  outdoor  exercise 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

sets  in. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

will  CURE  it  after  a  few 
applications,  and  make 
the  muscles  limber  and 
strong 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  14,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   84  @   64%  659s®  65* 

Thursday   64y®   63  65*®  to\ 

Friday   62*®  63*  64*®  65'< 

Saturday   63*@  64*  65%®  65* 

Monday   64%®   6394  65*®  65 

Tuesday   63*®  64  *  65%@  66 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

Dec.  March. 

Wednesday   5s  10  ^d    5s  9  d 

Thursday   5s  10?„d    5s  8*d 

Friday   5s  9%d    5s  8%d 

Saturday   5s    9%d     5s  8*d 

Monday   5s   9%d     5s  8*d 

Tuesday   5s  10  d    5s  8*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  t  @   $1  17  @1  16* 

Friday    @   1  17«@1  17 

Saturday    ®   1  17H®1  17 

Monday    @   1  16*®1  17 

Tuesday    @   1  16* 

Wednesday   1  13  @   1  16*®1  16* 

Wheat. 

Values  in  the  spot  market  for  wheat  have 
not  changed  materially  since  last  review, 
quotations  remaining  practically  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.  The  market  continued  dull,  how- 
ever, and  lacked  firmness.  The  rain  of  last 
night  and  to-day  helped  to  impart  a  weak  feel- 
ing in  connection  with  declines  in  foreign 
markets.  Liverpool  options  dropped  within 
the  week  3®ic  per  cental.  The  declines  in 
the  speculative  markets  East  and  here  were 
much  less  pronounced.  Although  the  rain  has 
not  been  as  heavy  or  extended  as  desired,  the 
prospects  at  this  writing  (Wednesday  noon) 
are  favorable  for  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
receiving  a  fairly  good  soaking. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  State  on  the  1st 
inst.,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  were  6,494,800  centals.  The 
quantity  of  flour  reported  on  same  date  was 
was  122,833  barrels.  The  total  in  wheat  and 
its  equivalent  in  flour  is  340,000  tons  of  2000 
lbs.  This  is  a  larger  quantity  than  many  an- 
ticipated. Neither  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  had  this  amount  on  hand  but  for 
the  free  importations  during  the  pas.t  six 
months  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  other 
outside  sections.  Although  stocks  reported 
are  heavier  than  was  generally  expected,  the 
quantity  is  smaller  than  reported  on  hand  in 
the  middle  of  any  previous  season  since  1879- 
80,  when  stocks  of  wheat  were  given  at 
4,096,895  centals  and  stocks  of  flour  at  S3.638 
barrels,  making  a  total  of  only  217,000  tons  of 
wheat,  or  123,000  tons  less  than  the  current 
season.  In  the  middle  of  the  harvest  year  of 
1883-84  supplies  reported  were  close  to  those 
of  the  current  season,  being  6,735,720  centals 
of  wheat  and  177,300  barrels  of  flour,  making 
a  total  of  wheat  and  flour  of  413,000  tons,  or 
only  73,000  tons  in  excess  of  present  stocks.  In 
the  dry  year  of  1877-78  only  2,646,811  centals 
wheat  and  57,200  barrels  flour  were  reported 
on  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  making 
a  total  of  138,000  tons,  being  less  than  re- 
quired for  home  consumption  and  seed,  and 
200,000  tons  lighter  than  stocks  at  present 
date.  The  greatest  quantity  on  hand  in  mid- 
dle of  season  was  in  1880-81,  when  stocks  of 
wheat  were  given  at  19,805,466  centals  and 
flour  78,253  barrels,  making  a  total  in  wheat 
of  over  1,000,000  tons.  Allowing  150,000  tons 
for  home  use  until  next  harvest,  a  modest  es- 
timate, present  supplies  will  allow  only  190,000 
tons  for  export.  The  deep  sea  tonnage  now 
here  and  due  within  four  months  is  sufficient 
to  carry  225,000  tons.  Of  course,  some  wheat 
will  be  received  from  outside  points  during 
balance  of  the  season,  but  no  heavy  quanti- 
ties if  prices  do  not  materially  improve.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
carry-over  stock,  and  this  is  likely  to  go  far 
towards  offsetting  the  imports  during  the 
next  six  months. 

California  Milling  ..II  17%@1  22% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  13*®l  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @1  17% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17%@1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  13*®1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  12%@  

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  *1.13@  . 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.I7%@1.16%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  tl.l3@ 
 ;  May  1899,  $1.16%@1.16%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Liv.  quotations   8s3d®8s4%d  s-d-3)-s-d 

Freight  rates   33@35s  25@26%s 

Local  market  »1.41%@1.45  |1.13*@1.16* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE   DEC.  1. 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  the  State  on  Dec.  1st. 
1898,  and  previous  dates,  are  given  by  the  Produce 
Exchange  as  follows: 

1891. 
115,992 
9,132,640 
3,136,020 
106,160 
35,210 
Flour. 

There  have  been  quite  liberal  shipments 
the  current  week,  but  largely  on  consign- 
ment or  contracts.    A  full  cargo  of  25,000  bar- 


fee.  Int.  1898. 
Flour,  bbls..  122.833 
Wheat,  ctls. 6,494,800 
Barley,  ctls.  1,264,200 
Oats,  ctls...  186,000 
Rye,  ctls....  38,440 


189ft.  1895. 
110,078  82,107 
7,495.380  10,941,760 

3,008,980  iflmjeto 

189,360  103,220 
81,340  125,500 


rels  was  cleared  for  Great  Britain.  Trade  on 
local  account  was  quite  light,  and  at  no  im- 
provement on  former  prices,  market  being 
rather  weak  at  the  quotations. 

SuperUne,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00®3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Barley. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  barley  market, 
as  for  some  weeks  past,  is  the  contest  between 
the  longs  and  shorts  on  Call  Board,  there  be- 
ing little  business  on  the  outside,  either  on 
shipping  account  or  with  local  brewers  or 
millers.  Choice  Brewing  is  scarce,  and  barley 
which  will  pass  inspection  as  No.  1,  for  de- 
livery on  Call  Board  contracts,  is  not  plenti- 
ful. Nearly  all  the  business  on  Call  Board 
thus  far  this  season  in  barley  has  been  in  De- 
cember option,  and  these  contracts  have  only 
about  a  fortnight  more  to  run.  There  have 
been  a  few  contracts  placed  which  will  not 
mature  until  1899,  including  transfers  run- 
ning at  option  of  seller  until  close  of  next 
year,  but  they  are  so  small  in  the  aggregate 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Values 
lately  have  been  at  a  tolerably  wide  range 
and  have  not  been  very  well  defined.  For  se- 
lect Brewing  as  high  as  $1.50  per  cental  is 
asked,  while  on  common  qualities,  suitable 
only  for  grinding,  11.35  is  in  some  instances 
difficult  to  realize.  Very  little  barley  is  now 
being  purchased  for  seed.  With  liberal  rains, 
as  there  is  now  some  prospect  of  receiving, 
considerable  quantities  will  doubtless  be 
wanted  for  seeding. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27%@l  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  22%@1  25 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  37%@1  42% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl^^LM3!. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $130@1.29%. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at  $1.33® 

1.32%;  May,  1899,  f  @  .    Nothing  was 

done  in  barley  at  Wednesday's  noon  session. 
For  Dec.  feed  $1.32  was  asked. 

oats. 

With  lighter  receipts,  and  with  demand  on 
the  increase  for  feed  descriptions,  the  market 
showed  more  firmness  and  prices  were  at  a 
higher  range  than  at  any  previous  date  since 
the  current  season  fairly  opened.  At  the  im- 
proved figures  established,  oats  are  still  cheap 
when  compared  with  values  prevailing  on 
other  feed  grains.  That  arrivals  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  will  be  on  the  same 
liberal  scale  as  during  the  past  few  months  is 
not  likely,  unless  prices  show  much  more 
substantial  improvement  during  the  next  six 
months  than  now  seems  probable.  Stocks  in 
the  State  on  1st  inst.  are  reported  at  9300 
tons,  as  against  5300  tons  a  year  ago  and  9500 
tons  on  Dec.  1,  1896. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27%@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  22%@1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  17%@1  20 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  17%@1  25 

Milling  1  22%®1  27% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  37% 

Black  Russian  160  @1  70 

Red  1  45  ©1  55 

Corn. 

Market  for  all  descriptions  is  firm  at  the 
quotations,  with  no  large  quantities  of  any 
variety  offering.  Most  of  the  corn  now  held 
in  this  center  is  imported  product  from  the 
East,  and  at  recent  cost  of  laying  down  at 
this  point  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  current 
quotations  aDd  afford  any  margin  for  profit  to 
the  holder.  Recent  extremely  light  arrivals 
of  domestic  product  confirm  the  opinion  that 
stocks  in  the  interior  of  this  State  are  de- 
cidedly small. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  17% 

Large  Yellow  110  @1  12% 

Small  Yellow  1  17%®  

Eastern  Mixed  1  05  ®1  07% 

Rye. 

Although  market  is  tolerably  firm  at  un- 
changed quotations,  with  offerings  light, 
stocks  in  the  State  are  reported  slightly 
heavier  than  a  year  ago,  being  given  at  1920 
tons,  as  against  1760  tons  on  Dec.  1st,  last 
year. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17%@1  22% 

Buckwheat. 
The  firmness  of  the  market  for  this  cereal 
is  as  fully  pronounced  as  previously  noted, 
stocks  being  small  and  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  oholce  2  10  @2  20 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans- 
While  there  is  not  much  doing  in  the  bean 
market,  the  quiet  condition  of  trade  is  fully 
as  much  due  to  indifference  on  the  part  of 
holders  as  to  slim  inquiry  at  full  current  rates, 
either  for  shipment  or  on  local  account.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  throughout,  but  strength  is  most 
pronounced  on  Pea  beans  and  Small  Whites, 
Blackeyes  and  Reds,  these  varieties  being 
very  poorly  represented  in  present  offerings. 
Most  liberal  supplies  are  of  Lady  Washington 
or  Large  Whites,  Bayos  and  Pinks.  These 
are  being  held  in  the  main  with  confidence, 
some  of  the  largest  lots  not  being  obtainable 
at  current  rates.  Limas  now  on  market  are 
mainly  of  1897  crop,  and  while  not  meeting 
with  active  inquiry  at  the  moment,  are  not 
inclining  in  favor  of  buyers, 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  25 

Laay  Washington   160  fall  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  @1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00   @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  05 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  05 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  ®2  25 


Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  recent  mail  advices  from  New 
York,  the  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
as  below  noted,  prices  given  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

Some  purchases  of  Marrow  beans  for  export  at 
the  close  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this 
week  furnished  a  basis  for  stronger  holding  and 
the  price  of  choice  new  stock  has  worked  up  2%® 
5c.  Shippers  took  quite  a  block  of  the  best  old, 
being  able  to  secure  them  at  a  lower  rate  than 
was  asked  for  new.  Jobbing  trade  has  continued 
quiet  all  the  week;  but  there  has  been  a  tlrm,  con- 
fident holding  throughout.  Receipts  of  Medium 
have  been  light  and  the  trade  has  taken  the  stock 
promptly  at  $1.35  generally  for  best  lots;  receivers 
are  now  booking  orders  to  arrive  at  that.  Pea 
have  shown  no  change;  demand  has  been  quiet 
but  supplies  have  come  forward  slowly,  and  this 
has  kept  values  steady;  fancy  stock  sells  at  $1.30. 
Orders  for  Red  Kidney  have  not  been  large,  but 
the  very  reserved  offerings  have  given  strength 
to  the  position  and  choice  well  picked  lots  are  Arm 
at  $l.70@1.75.  Several  carloads  have  come  in  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  that  were  not  very  closely 
picked  and  these  have  bad  to  sell  5®  10c  under  the 
best.  White  Kidnev  scarce  and  wanted  to  a  mod- 
erate extent.  Only  a  few  Yellow  Eye  here  and 
small  sales  have  been  made  at  a  slight  advance. 
Turtle  Soup  slow  and  easier;  some  very  nice  bag  i 
stock  sold  at  $1.65.  Lima  held  about  steady,  but 
demand  moderate;  quotable  at  $2.32%0n2.35.  Green 
peas  slow. 

Dried  PeaB. 

Not  many  of  local  product  offering.  Stocks 
of  imported  in  the  hands  of  millers  are  prin- 
cipally Green  or  Blue  from  the  East.  Owing 
to  Niles  peas  being  in  light  stock,  they  are 
now  salable  to  better  advantage  than  other 
sorts. 

Green  Peas,  California  12  00  @2  20 

Niles  Peas   1  65  ®1  75 

Wool. 

There  is  a  moderate  inquiry,  and  transfers 
are  of  slightly  larger  volume  than  for  any 
previous  week  this  season.  Business  doing, 
however,  is  almost  wholly  in  bright  and  free 
wools,  suitable  for  shipment  in  the  grease, 
such  as  the  product  of  Humboldt  and  Mendo- 
cino counties.  Recent  sales  of  these  wools  in- 
cluded both  Spring  and  Fall  shearings,  at 
terms  private,  but  understood  to  be  within 
range  of  quotations,  although  extreme  figures 
are  not  obtainable.  The  majority  of  holdings, 
however,  of  most  desirable  wools  are  not  to  be 
had  for  less  than  full  prices  below  noted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  ®14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @13% 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  ®ll 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  7  @10 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  ®14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  @12 

Northern,  free   8  @'0 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8% 

Bops. 

The  situation  has  not  changed  materially 
since  last  review,  either  in  Eastern  or  foreign 
centers  or  in  the  local  market.  The  market  is 
strong  if  you  want  to  buy,  but  if  you  wish  to 
sell  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  On  some 
fairly  good  hops  13c  was  the  best  bid  obtain- 
able this  week,  and  then  the  bid  was  limited 
to  immediate  acceptance  or  no  sale.  Some 
holders  believe  buyers  are  taking  advantage 
of  a  lull  in  the  export  demand  and  are  trying 
to  depress  values  to  unwarranted  levels, 
these  same  holders  thinking  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  activity  after  the  holidays. 
Good  to  choice.  1898  crop   13  ®17 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  information  concerning  hops: 

Stock  has  continuad  to  arrive  very  freely,  and 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  the  crop  has  been 
moved  for  so  early  in  the  season.  There  have  been 
signs  of  activity  this  week  at  the  receiving  depots 
and  at  the  stores,  but  the  busines  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  way  of  deliveries  to  brewers  or  the  for- 
warding of  stock  to  Europe,  exporters  having 
bought  a  good  many  hops  ahead.  New  purchases 
have  been  lighter,  aDd  there  is  a  little  lull  in 
the  trade  at  present.  Whether  this  is  temporary, 
to  be  followed  by  renewed  life  later,  cannot  of 
course  be  determined  at  the  present  writing,  but  It 
looks  as  if  those  who  have  invested  so  heavily  this 
fall  are  inclined  to  clean  up  a  little  before  going 
into  important  new  business.  The  tenor  of  foreign 
advices  continues  tirm,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent heavy  shipments  from  here,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  United  States  will  have 
to  make  up  still  more  the  shortage  that  exists  in 
England.  Such  sales  as  have  been  made  during 
the  week  show  a  full  line  of  values,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  to  warrant  any  change  in  former 
quotations. 

Bay  and  Straw. 

Tendency  of  values  on  choice  Wheat  hay 
was  against  the  buying  interest,  with  stocks 
of  this  sort  light,  as  they  have  been  through- 
out the  season.  Some  was  held  this  week  up 
to  $19  per  ton,  but  this  figure  was  unwar- 
ranted as  a  quotation  and  was  not  obtainable 
in  a  regular  way.  Aside  from  best  qualities 
of  Wheat  and  Oat,  the  market  was  without 
appreciable  improvement.  Common  grades 
are  offering  more  freely  than  immediate  cus- 
tom can  be  found  for  at  prevailing  values. 
Straw  market  was  quiet,  offerings  and  de- 
mand being  both  light  at  previous  prices. 

Wheat  13  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    12  00@16  00 

Oat   12  00®  15  50 

Barley,  River  II  00®  12  00 

Timothy  10  50®  13  00 

Alfalfa..  10  00@1I  50 

Compressed  13  00®  16  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  70 


Mlllstufrs. 

Bran  market  was  slightly  firmer,  owing  to 
a  decrease  in  stocks.  Middlings  and  Shorts 
were  offered  at  same  figures  previously 
quoted.  Rolled  barley  was  held  at  an  ad- 
vance. For  Milled  Corn  full  current  rates 
were  as  a  rule  exacted. 

Bran,  *  ton  15  50®  16  50 

Middlings  18  00® 20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  15  50®  16  50 

Barley,  Roiled  26  50®27  00 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  movement  in  seeds  of  any 
variety  at  present,  and  not  likely  to  be  any 
special  activity  in  the  near  future,  stocks  of 
most  kinds  being  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
great  amount  of  trading.  Alfalfa,  mostly 
Utah  product,  continues  to  move  outward  in 
moderate  quantity.  Prices  throughout  are 
without  quotable  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  78 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®  

Flax   ®  — 

Per  lb 

Canary  2%<$2* 

Rape  3  ©3% 

Hemp  2*«d3% 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6%®7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  generally  quiet  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  has  been  made  more 
than  ordinarily  so  by  the  unfavorable  crop 
weather  lately  prevailing.  While  the  tone  of 
the  market  is  naturally  weak,  prices  of  Cal- 
cuta  bags  are  without  quotable  change.  Wool 
Sacks  are  slow  at  previous  rates.  In  Bean 
Bags  and  Fruit  Sacks  there  is  nothing  of  con- 
sequence doing. 

Bldeg.  Pelts  and  TaUow. 

Market  for  both  Dry  and  Wet  Salted  Hides 
has  been  showing  steadiness  since  last  re- 
view. Pelts  are  not  in  active  request,  but 
former  prices  remain  current.  Tallow  is  in 
fairly  good  demand  at  previous  rates. 

Boney. 

Owing  to  very  limited  supplies  at  this  date, 
business  is  largely  of  a  retail  character.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  nothing  to 
warrant  anticipating  lower  values  during  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   ®  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6%@  6% 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9%@10% 

Amber  Comb   7%@  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  very  poorly  stocked,  and  is  un- 
favorable to  buyers.  In  a  small  way  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations  is  being  exacted. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Bleats. 

The  quantity  of  Beef  being  crowded  to  sale 
is  sufficient  to  impart  a  weak  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, especially  as  the  demand  from  consumers 
is  not  up  to  the  average  for  this  time  of  year. 
Mutton  is  in  ample  supply  for  existing  re- 
quirements and  prices  show  no  improvement. 
Hogs  have  been  arriving  rather  freely  and 
market  presented  an  easier  tone,  without  be- 
ing quotably  lower. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6% 

Beef,  2d  quality   6%@  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   5  @  5% 

Mutton— ewes,  6%o@ — ;  wethers   7  @  7% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%@  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3*@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4  ®  — 

Hogs,  feeders   3%®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*@  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6%®  8% 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   «%@  " 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  lb  7%®  8 

Poultry. 

Further  heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry 
have  continued  to  operate  against  the  ad- 
vantageous sale  of  the  product  of  this  State. 
Choice  Fryers  and  Broilers,  fat  Young  Ducks 
and  Large  Hens  in  fine  condition  sold  fairly 
well,  but  formost  other  kinds  the  market  vrs 
dull  and  weak.  Turkeys  were  in  liberal  rt- 
ceipt  and  sold  at  a  decline. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  f.  tt>   13  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens.  »  lb   12%®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12%®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  »  doz  3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00  ®5  Oo 

Fryers.....  4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00  @4  26 

Broilers,  small  3  00  @8  so 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  old  4  60  ®6  00 

Geese,  »  pair  1  60  @1  75 

Goslings,  »  pair  1  B0  @1  75 


Acetylene  Qas. 

A  handsome  new  Illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  where  and  by  whom  the  new  light  is  being 
used,  and  what  the  verdict  is.  Mailed  upon  appli- 
cation.      PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO., 
115  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
a  lvances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 


BARBED    WIRE  — Genuine  Glidden. 

$2.50  per  lOO  lfc>s. 
All  Kinds  of  Supplies  at  Retail  for  Wholesale  Prices, 

TO   MEMBERS    OF    HOME    LIBRARY    &   SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 
Write  for  Particulars.  J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Managers,  Ho.  14  Sansome  St..  S.  F. 
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Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  1  00  @— 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50  @1  75 

Butter. 

Continued  light  arrivals  from  the  Northern 
coast  counties,  which  have  been  lately  the 
main  source  of  supplies  of  choice  to  select 
fresh,  and  very  little  fresh  arriving  from  any 
other  quarter,  have  enabled  sellers  to  again 
advance  prices.  A  tolerably  stiff  market  for 
best  qualities  of  fresh  is  looked  for  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  or  until  the  holiday  trade  is 
fairly  over.  Values  for  packed  grades  as  also 
for  common  fresh  show  no  special  changes. 

Creamery  extras,  ^  lb   31  @— 

Creamery  firsts  29  @80 

Creamery  seconds  28  @29 

Dairy  select  27  @28 

Dairy  seconds  19  @21 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

Market  is  very  firm  for  choice  new  cheese 
in  flats,  just  sufficiently  seasoned  to  be 
sought  after  by  the  most  particular  local  cus- 
tom. Some  favorite  marks  are  commanding 
in  a  small  way  an  advance  of  fully  half  a  cent 
on  quotable  rates.  Held  cheese  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply. There  is  some  Eastern  offering  at  rela- 
tively lower  figures  than  the  home  product. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  13  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @12H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12J4 

Eggs- 
Market  for  home  product  is  not  quotably 
higher,  but  is  showing  a  better  tone  than  for 
a  fortnight  past,  with  more  inquiry,  owing  to 
desirable  Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs  being 
nearly  out  of  stock.   That  there  will  be  any 
appreciable  breaks  in  values  during  the  next 
few  weeks  is  not  probable,  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  market  stiffening  slightly  while 
the  holiday  demand  is  being  satisfied. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 35  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.. 30  @32yt 

California,  good  to  choice  store  25  @30 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  25  @30 

Vegetables. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked,  both  as  to  vari- 
ety and  quantity.  A  few  spring  vegetables 
are  arriving  in  the  shape  of  Peas,  String 
Beans  and  Peppers,  mainly  from  southern 
California,  and  are  bringing  good  prices. 
Onions  of  choice  quality  continue  to  be  of- 
fered sparingly  and  are  salable  to  fair  advan- 
tage. 

Beans,  String,  $  Pi   7®  8 

Beans.  Lima,  ftb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Cucumbers,  ¥  small  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  12>4 

Garlic,  *  ft>   6®  7 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  85 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft   6®  7 

Peas,  Sweet,  V  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     small  box   50®  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   6  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  ^  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  $  box    30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  <$  box   75®  90 

Potatoes. 

For  desirable  qualities  of  table  potatoes 
market  has  not  been  in  better  shape  for  sell- 
ers at  any  previous  date  this  season,  demand 
being  good  for  such  stock  at  full  current 
rates.  Not  much  inquiry  for  seed  potatoes. 
Sweets  are  meeting  with  fair  custom  at  about 
same  figures  last  quoted. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   60®  80 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  f»  otl   80@1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  15 

Early  Rose   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile   70®  80 

Sweet  River,  V  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  00®  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  display  of  fresh  fruits,  other  than 
citrus,  is  steadily  dwindling,  and  is  now  dcvvn 
to  customary  midwinter  proportions.  Apples 
constitute  the  bulk  of  present  offerings,  and 
most  of  these  are  only  fair  to  medium  quality. 
Choice  to  select,  four  tiers  to  the  box,  are  in 
very  light  stock,  and  market  for  such  is  de- 
cidedly firm.  Spitzenberg  and  Newtwn  Pip- 
pins are  prominent  varieties  at  present  as 
regards  being  in  favor  with  consumers,  al- 
though there  are  numerous  other  varieties 
possessing  decided  merit,  and  which  are  sala- 
ble to  advantage  when  the  quality  of  offer- 
ings is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Greenings 
are  also  in  favor,  particularly  the  Virginia 
variety,  the  latter  commanding  fancy  prices, 
but  these  are  too  scarce  to  be  quotable.  Ap- 
ples of  ordinary  and  defective  quality  are 
offering  in  liberal  quantity,  with  the  demand 
for  such  not  very  brisk,  although  prices  are 
decidedly  reasonable.  Pears  are  not  in  large 
stock,  and  it  is  the  exception  where  they  are 
choice  enough  to  be  specially  attractive  to 
buyers.  Winter  Nelis  which  are  large  and 
sound  do  not  lack  for  custom  and  command 
tolerably  stiff  prices,  being  quotable  at  $1.00 
@1.25  per  50-lb.  box,  the  latter  figures  being 
mostly  for  wrapped  in  layers.  Choice  Beurre 
Hardy  pears  are  also  sought  after.  Grapes 
offering  are  held  and  picked-over  stock.  There 
are  no  large  quantities  of  these  and  demand 
for  them  is  limited.  Strawberries  are  in  such 
light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-ft.  box   1  35®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft.  box  . . .  75®  1  15 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb.  box. . . .     35®  60 

Apples,  Lady,  »  50-lb.  box   1  00®  2  00 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  V  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  V  crate   75®  1  00 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  $  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box —     75®  1  00 

Whortleberries,  *  lb   7®  | 

Dried  Fruits. 

Market  for  nearly  all  descriptions  of  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  is  reported  to  be  in  gen- 
erally fine  condition,  much  better  than  was 


thought  possible  a  few  months  ago.  Trade  is 
proving  unusually  good  for  December,  which 
is  ordinarily  a  dull  month  in  this  line.  Sup- 
plies of  most  kinds  are  light  and  at  present 
rate  of  reduction  will  be  virtually  closed  out 
quite  a  while  before  the  season  ends.  Prices 
are  being,  as  a  rule,  well  sustained,  but  in 
quotable  rates  no  changes  have  been  effected. 
Prunes  are  still  being  offered  in  tolerably 
large  quantity  and  at  the  same  comparatively 
easy  figures  which  have  been  lately  current. 
The  demand  for  Prunes  is  fair,  however,  as 
compared  with  the  inquiries  for  other  fruits, 
and  there  are  prospects  of  remaining  supplies 
moving  into  the  hands  of  consumers  without 
the  necessity  of  accepting  lower  values. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  fb  11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12^@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @— 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  7% 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  ®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9% 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6  @  7 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40 — 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5K 

60— 70's   S%@  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90's  2%@  3 

90— 100's   2   @  2>/t 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-ft  boxes,  Ma 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @  3l4 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2J£®  3 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4M@  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4* 

Figs,  Black   3Y,@  4Y, 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   Wt®  V/i 

Plums,  unpltted   \H@  1% 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  comes  through  by  re- 
cent mail  from  New  York: 

With  a  very  fair  export  demand  for  evaporated 
apples  and  considerable  jobbing  trade,  market  has 
strengthened,  though  prices  range  about  the  same. 
Sun-dried  apples  scarce  and  quotations  nominal. 
Chops  and  cores  and  skins  have  met  a  very  fair 
demand,  and  prices  show  slight  improvement, 
though  some  small  lots  are  obtainable  a  fraction 
lower  than  quoted,  and  we  note  one  sale  of  cores 
and  skins— some  slightly  sour— at  lV4c.  Raspber- 
ries have  sold  slowly,  though  10Wc  is  extreme, 
though  in  a  small  way  it  is  exceeded.  Huckleber- 
ries considerably  higher  under  small  offerings. 
Blackberries  and  cherries  quiet  and  unchanged. 
California  peaches  and  apricots  in  light  supply 
and  firm,  and  prunes  steady,  though  latter  rather 
quiet  last  few  days. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  16  ®22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   8  @12tf 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3K@10 

Raising. 

The  Growers'  Combination  names  same 
prices  as  previously  noted.  There  are  some 
outside  offerings  at  slightly  lower  figures,  but 
the  quantity  is  small  in  the  aggregate  and 
the  fruit  in  the  main  not  up  to  the  standards 
represented.  Sultanas  and  Thompson's  Seed- 
less are  in  light  stock  and  are  not  readily  ob- 
tainable in  noteworthy  quantity,  even  at  full 
current  rates. 

F.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   -@2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — ®1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   @— 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  <p  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,    ft   — @5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown     —@4% 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   — @3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded  — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   —@4Yt 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @3M 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — @6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2/,@2% 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  has  ruled  quiet  most  of  the 
week  under  review.  Quotations  were  with- 
out appreciable  change,  but  were  based  mainly 
on  the  views  of  sellers.  The  weather  most  of 
the  time  was  unfavorable  for  consumers  tak- 
ing hold.  It  was  the  exception  when  the  fruit 
was  ripe  enough  to  be  desirable  and  choice  in 
other  respects.  Market  for  Lemons  and 
Limes  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers,  being  well 
stocked  while  the  inquiry  was  light. 
OraDges— Navels,  $  box   2  00®  3  25 

Seedlings   1  25®  2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  25®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  60®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

A  firm  market  is  noted  for  good  to  choice 
nuts  of  all  varieties  quoted  herewith.  There 
are  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  description  and 
a  good  demand  on  holiday  account  is  being  ex- 
perienced. Almonds  are  higher.  Shelled  Al- 
monds are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  one  firm. 
California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb. . .  .14tf@15H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  6Vi 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  ®27H 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8Yt@  9 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @10 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian  10  @12V4 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4Yi®  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H@  &Yt 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

Wine. 

Quotable  values  and  the  tone  of  the  market 
have  not  changed  materially  since  last  re- 
view. A  sale  is  reported  of  about  400,000  gal- 
lons dry  wine  by  the  Cloverdale  wineries  to 
the  California  Wine  Association  at  ll@12%c, 
which  figures  may  be  regarded  as  bedrock 
prices.  The  last  Panama  steamer  took  195,208 
gallons  wine,  mostly  for  New  York.  Inquiry 
is  reported  from  Germany  for  claret  in  large 
quantities.  That  the  era  for  extremely  low 
prices  for  this  product  has  been  passed  seems 
fully  assured. 


OLIVER'S 

Columbian  Gang  Plow 

HAS    BEEN  FOUND 

Capable 

Of  doing  more  work  with  less  horses 
and  doing  it  better  than  any  other 
wheel  plow  on  the  market,  and 
by  a  jury  of  the  most 
practical  and  successful 
California  Farmers. 


SIMPSON  FINNELL,  Esq.,  of  Tehama,  says  : 

"  The  Columbians  have  proved  most  satisfactory." 

D.  S.  CONE,  Esq.,  of  Red  Bluff,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  is  an  improvement  over  all  others." 

J.  R.  GARNETT,  Esq.,  of  Willows,  says  : 

"  I  strongly  recommend  the  Columbian." 

WM.  WALTER,  Esq.,  of  San  Ramon,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  is  the  best  gang  for  all  purposes. 

G.  H.  STERNES,  Esq.,  of  Marysville,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  surpasses  in  good  points." 

CHARLES  &  LEE  BEST,  of  Marysville,  say  : 
"  The  Columbian  beats  them  all." 

J.  W.  GATES,  Esq.,  of  Rio  Vista,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  is  all  right  in  every  respect." 

H.  C.  COMPTON,  Esq.,  of  Willows,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil." 

F.  C.  GRAVES,  Esq.,  of  Orland,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  gives  the  most  complete  satisfaction." 

M.  P.  EGBERT,  Esq.,  of  Rio  Vista,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  is  the  lightest  draft  plow." 

J.  R.  TROXEL,  Esq.,  of  Willows,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  works  well  under  all  conditions." 

VINCENT  CLEEK,  Esq.,  of  Orland,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  is  a  great  improvement.' 

CLAUS  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  of  Willows,  says  : 

"  The  Columbian  will  last  longer  than  any  other." 

These  gentlemen  have  made  other  remarks  on  this 
same  subject,  which  we  have  in  print,  and  which 
we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  to  any  one  who 
will  postal  card  his  address  to 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 


13    &    15    main  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

SCIENCE. 

What  the  Government  is  Doing 
for  Agriculture. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wil- 
sod,  in  his  annual  report,  made  public, 
in  addition  to  discussing  domestic 
problems,  reviews  our  agricultural  re- 
lations in  foreign  fields.  He  calls  for 
an  emergency  appropriation  of  a  lump 
sum  for  future  requirements  that  can- 
not all  be  anticipated  specifically.  Ex- 
ploration by  scientists  of  territorial 
acquisitions  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  pests  are  some  of  the  possible 
emergencies. 

Our  New  Lands. — Discussing  agri- 
cultural resources  in  our  Dew  island 
acquisitions,  Secretary  Wilson  says: 

"  In  the  territories  recently  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government,  agricultural  interests 
urgently  call  for  attention  by  this  de- 
partment. Hawaii  and  the  West  India 
islands  depend  almost  exclusively  for 
their  prosperity  upon  their  agricultural 
productions.  It  behooves  the  depart- 
ment, therefore,  to  place  itself  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible  in  a  position 
to  extend  to  the  agriculturists  of  those 
territories  which  have  or  may  come 
under  the  United  States  flag  the 
services  and  benefits  which  it  renders 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

"The  increased  trade  relations  which 
may  be  looked  for  between  the  Tnited 
States  and  its  insular  dependencies, 
moreover,  render  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  in  the  latter  and  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  their  productions 
matters  of  profound  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  urgently  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  should  as  speedily 
as  possible  provide  a  sufficient  fund  for 
the  use  of  this  department  in  making 
such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary 
into  the  agricultural  resources  and 
conditions  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines." 

Dairy  Markets. — Considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  exporting 
dairy  products  to  Europe.  The  Secre- 
tary says  that,  owing  to  a  better  home 
demand,  it  is  not  commercially  profit- 
able to  send  butter  to  Europe  just  now, 
as  the  home  demand  at  present  absorbs 
the  supply.  The  trade  in  American 
farm  products  is  growing  in  the  China 
seas,  and,  in  order  that  markets  may 
be  opened  up  in  Japan,  China  and  other 
countries  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  an  agent 
is  now  in  that  region  and  establishing 
agencies  to  which  the  department  will 
make  trial  shipments,  and  which  will 
gather  all  information  possible  for  the 
American  producer. 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  ex- 
tension and  adoption  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  regarding  the  inspection 
and  certificate  of  meats  and  meat 
products  for  export,  so  as  to  make 
them  apply  to  butter  and  cheese. 

Inspection.  —  "There  is  an  evident 
necessity,"  the  report  says,  "for  the 
inspection  of  many  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  that  contain 
substances  injurious  to  the  public 
health.  The  department  chemists  are 
doing  work  along  this  line  that  sug- 
gests a  more  comprehensive  inquiry. 
The  department  now  buys  samples  for 
analysis  in  the  open  market.  It  may 
be  necessary,  however,  where  there  is 
ground  for  suspicion  and  a  necessity 
for  the  identification  of  source,  to  open 
packages  at  ports  of  entry,  as  it  is 
proposed  in  foreign  countries  to  do  with 
our  exports  in  certain  cases. 
This  brief  statement  is  the  only  refer- 

Ilow's  ThU? 

We  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tne 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ence  the  secretary  makes  to  restrictive 
measures  adopted  by  certain  foreign 
governments  respecting  our  products. 

The  Animal  Diseases. — The  report  an- 
nounces that  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  perfected  a  dip  which 
takes  the  fever  ticks  from  cattle,  so 
they  can  be  brought  north  at  any  sea- 
son; that  it  has  continued  experiments 
with  anti-toxine  serum  to  prevent  and 
cure  hog  cholera,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  discovery,  having 
been  made  by  public  officials  at  public 
expense,  should  not  be  diverted  to 
private  cost,  and  that  the  serum  manu- 
facturer should  be  continued  under 
Government  control,  at  least  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  Texas  fever  dip- 
ping stations  will  be  established  at  con- 
venient points  before  the  next  quaran- 
tine season.  The  results  from  the  black- 
leg vaccine  indicate  that  the  percent- 
age of  loss  in  herds  has  been  reduced 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  to  less  than  1 
per  cent. 

The  report  says  good  work  has  been 
done  in  hybridizing  the  orange  and 
other  citrus  plants,  and  in  the  crossing 
of  pineapples,  increasing  the  size  and 
vigor  and  greatly  improving  the  flavor. 

Other  Items. — Observation  and  fore- 
cast weather  stations  have  been  ex- 
tended around  the  Caribbean  sea,  and 
increased  through  the  interior  of  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  mountain 
States.  The  natural  life  zones  of  the 
United  States  are  being  surveyed  and 
the  areas  best  adopted  to  various  crops 
determined.  Four  scientific  explorers 
of  the  department  are  abroad  getting 
seeds  and  plants  in  Russia,  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  the  China  sea  and 
South  America.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
making  to  perfect  crop  statistics,  and 
Statistician  Hyde  has  taken  successful 
measures  to  preclude  inaccurate  pre- 
mature statements  of  the  official  fig- 
ures. 

The  Alaskan  interior  will  be  explored 
next  summer  to  learn  its  capacity  to 
support  population,  while  coastal  re- 
sources already  have  been  determined. 

Steel  rails  are  stated  to  be  the  com- 
ing material  for  good  roads  where  hard 
rock  is  not  convenient. 

Regarding  forestry,  species  adapted 
to  dry  regions  are  now  being  intro- 
duced, better  methods  of  handling 
forest  lands  in  public  and  private 
ownership  are  being  introduced  by 
Government  agents  and  fire  prevention 
and  fire  fighting  are  being  studied. 


This  I  Will  Do! 

I  will  pay  $ioo  reward  for  any  case  of  [ 
colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 


Jwill  not  cure.   It  is  the 

Vx-daml  nidorsed by  veterinary  wondcrof the 

the  Adam,  fa.  Co.     age_   Qnd   every  sUb,e 

should  have  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 
Locates  lameness  when  applied  by  re- 
maining moist  on  the  part  affected. 

FRIEND  IlA.NSON:  UaLTIXOBE,  Md..  Nov.  2,  1805. 

/  wish  you  mtuld  order  me  one  case  of  Tuttle's 
Elixir     Tell  hr   Tultlr  ll„il  where  I  hare  us,  d  it  on 
my  fast  horses  it  has  done  all  tltat  is  claimed  ;  in  fact, 
so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned.  I  hare  failed  to 
I  find  anything  to  equal  it.    Yours  truly, 

EIGEXE  LEWIS. 
Secretary  Kicerton  Live  Stock  Co. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  j 
Klixirmailedfteel'or three 2  cent stampsfur postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it 
will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars 
free- 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 


I 


27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


imPROUED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separator*. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 

Save  $10.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cobtlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


IIOLSTEINS  - Winners  of  every  T  days'  buitercon- 
test  at  State  Fair  1818  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
,'i-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  ','1  Jtrseys  A  Durham*  aaniwtina. 
The  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
for  butter  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  Slate.  All  ages, 
both  Bexes,  forsale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.   F.  II.  Burke.  06  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W.  A.  SIIIPPEE,  Avon.  Cal..  Standard- bred  Trot- 
ting. Carriage  and  Road  Horses.  Jacks,  Mult  8  and 
Durham  Buils  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POl'I.TRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

forpoultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


Potash. 

T7  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.    See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

O.ERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER.  WILSON  B  CO.,  San  Franclaoo,  Cal. 
art'  Sole  Agents  for  tin-  Pacllic  Coast. 


P.  II.  Ml'RPHY,  Perkins.  Sac. Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
U  Premiums  (1  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  aud  Essex  Swine. 


C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshires  and  P.  C.  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  I*.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


KANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  Bale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher;  fee  125.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  A  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 

MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Doge. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  Improve  your 
stock.  Mau'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
Belf-regulatlng.  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators. Wire  Netting.  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
tlul'heapest.  Pacific  I.vcruATOii 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


THE   SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
HERD  OF 

io  Poland 
China  Hogs, 

McCASLIW  &  STUCKER,  Props. 
Savannah,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Took  at  State  Fair  1898  1st  and  Sweepstake  on 
Boar,  1st  and  Sweepstakes  on  Aged  Sow,  1st  and 
2nd  on  Yearling  Sow.  Score:  Young  Buckeye, B7% ; 
Ohio  Belle,  95;  Fair  Anne,  95;  Dutchey,  Duchess 
and  lllack  Maud,  94  each. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


'-— — 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

18  and  18  DRCMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
I-ci  ulpments, 

Cata- 
logues 
WW  tell 
about  it. 

Geo.W.Shreve.739  Market  St., S.F 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IS 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  lias  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  iSuS. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  Bkima perfectiy  clean  and  is  very  easv  to  operate.  Wc  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  V.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


$50.0°  RANGE  F*OR  3:25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  425.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  33x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  J I  -4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  113  &  119  N. 
8  i«m  ..;-«..  !.<»•)»-.  Mo. 
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The  Torpedo  Boat  Farragut. 


The  torpedo  boat  Farragut,  here- 
with depicted,  built  by  the  Union  Iron 
Works  of  San  Francisco,  at  her  official 


power  weighing  1009  tons,  developing 
11,111  H.  P.;  that  of  the  little  torpedo 
boat  is  120  tons,  but  develops  a  H.  P. 
of  5600. 

In  connection  with  this  record  of 
California  mechanism,  it  is  interesting 


-fi-jf 


Mw;no«Scec 


TORPEDO    BOAT  FARRAGUT. 


trial  trip  recently,  made  30.18  knots 
over  the  official  course,  419|  rev- 
olutions— 30  knots,  417  revolutions  were 
required.  This  attained  speed  of  thirty- 
three  miles  per  hour  makes  the  Farra- 
gut the  fastest  of  her  class.  The  same 
men  that  built  the  Oregon  built  the 
Farragut;  the  big  battleship,  whose 
fame  is  now  world-wide,  has  motive 


to  note  that  the  United  States  navy 
now  has  thirteen  of  those  little  craft, 
and  several  more  whose  official  trial 
and  subsequent  acceptance  have  been 
delayed.  The  nearest  in  speed  to  the 
Farragut  is  the  Porter,  with  a  record 
of  28.68  knots.  She  is  of  165  tons,  and 
cost  $144,000.  The  Farragut  is  240 
tons,  and  cost  $227,500. 


Industrial  Notes. 


New  Tire  Remover. 


Blacksmiths  often  wish  to  remove  a 
tire  from  the  wheel  without  cutting 
the  tire,  but  they  find  it  difficult  to  do 


troublesome  job.  S.  D.  Kimbark  of 
Chicago  has  a  tire  remover  herewith 
illustrated.  The  pressure  is  exerted 
by  a  screw,  the  end  of  which  turns  in 
a  round  block  resting  on  the  felloe.  A 
square  block  is  provided,  upon  the  edge 


NEW   TIRE  REMOVER. 


this  without  injuring  the  wheel.  And 
this  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
wide  tire.  After  hammering  and  pry- 
ing, perhaps  splitting  the  felloe,  or 
breaking  the  spokes,  patience  is  ex- 
hausted, and  they  finally  cut  the  tire 
as  the  quickest  and  safest  way  out  of  a 


of  which  the  tire  rests.  On  this  block 
are  four  shoulders  of  different  widths, 
the  object  being  to  turn  to  the  front 
the  shoulder  having  the  right  width  of 
the  tire.  The  body  is  malleable  iron 
and  is  strong  enough  for  any  pressure 
that  the  work  may  require. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OP 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FOR    SALE  BY 


EXPERT  OFMINIOIN: 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


316  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        S/\N  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


it  doesn't  break  down.  The  Standard 

Babcock  Tester 


has  the  reputation  of  lasting  for  years. 
It  is  the  machine  that  the  sensible,  go- 
ahead  creamerymen  would  select. 

It  is  Fitted  with  Bail  Bearings. 

It  has  a  solid  iron  frame,  uses  the  ordinary  Bah- 
cock  bottles,  and  is  supplied  with  the  famous 
"Glass  Eye  Speed  Indicator."  Farrington  and  Weill's 
new  book  on  Milk  Testing  with  each  machine. 


Scud  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 


Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.  Elgin,  Ills. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


— In  an  order  for  1200  freight  cars  given  a 
Chicago  firm  is  a  specification  for  5,500,000  ft. 
Pacific  coast  fir  and  spruce. 

—Representatives  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.  are  at  Washington,  D.  C,  trying  to 
get  a  five-year  contract  for  carrying  the  mails 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Philippines. 

— Eastern  papers  say  that  "the  longest 
telephone  communication  successfully  estab- 
lished in  the  world"  is  now  in  operation  be- 
tween Boston,  Mass.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
1900  miles.  Similar  facilities  have  for  some 
months  been  established  between  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  Boise,  Idaho,  2300  miles. 

— Consul  Williams  writes  from  Manila  that 
during  the  three  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1898, 
the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  that 
consular  district  to  the  United  States  were: 
Hemp,  4000  bales,  $57,503.35;  hats,  19,803,  at 
20  cents,  $3960.60;  cigars,  34  cases,  $1329.92; 
grass  cloth,  $156.41;  total,  $62,950.27. 

— At  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Pe  Railway 
Co.  made  formal  approval  of  the  purchase  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  line,  by  which  the 
Santa  Fe  will  run  trains  into  San  Francisco. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  said  that  the  war 
had  opened  greater  possibilities  for  the  West, 
and  that  San  Francisco  will  be  a  much  more 
important  point  to  the  road  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

—The  town  of  Republic,  Wash.,  claims  to  be 
the  banner  town  in  the  United  States  for 
sending  registered  matter  through  the  mails. 
Up  to  Nov.  11,  in  the  present  quarter,  there 
were  350  registrations.  For  the  same  period 
one  city  with  110,000  population  had  only  345 
to  its  credit.  So  great  has  been  the  registra- 
tion that  the  postoffice  authorities  upon  one 
occasion  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry,  thinking  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  postmaster  had  been 
made.  The  figures  astonished  the  depart- 
ment. 

— A  tariff  for  shipments  over  the  Siberian 
Railroad  as  far  as  Irkutsk  has  been  published. 
Irkutsh  is  the  great  trade  center  of  Siberia, 
and  the  western  teminus  of  the  Chinese 
caravans  over  the  desert,  which  have  forages 
brought  a  large  part  of  the  tea  consumed  in 
Russia.  The  new  tariff  on  tea  from  Irkutsk  to 
Moscow  is  2%  rubles  per  pood,  with  a  separate 
charge  of  3  kopeks  per  pood  for  crossing  the 
Yenissei  and  2  kopeks  for  crossing  the  Oka — 
great  rivers  where  the  bridges  are  not  yet 
completed.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $3.30  per 
100  pounds.  The  rate  on  high  class  freight  in 
the  other  direction  is  about  the  same.  The 
distance  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk  is  about 
3400  miles. 

— At  Phoenix,  Arizona,  it  is  estimated  that 
enough  water  is  wasted  from  Salt  river  each 
winter  to  irrigate  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Salt 
river  valley.  It  is  purposed  to  store  these 
winter  floods,  to  be  drawn  from  as  needed 
during  the  summer  months,  by  constructing  a 
reservoir  in  the  mountains  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Phoenix.  The  U.  S.  Government  has 
granted  the  Hudson  Reservoir  &  Canal  Com- 
pany the  Tonto  basin,  to  be  used  as  a  storage 
reservoir.  It  proposes  to  build  a  dam  at  the 
head  of  the  canyon  where  the  river  emerges 
from  the  basin,  creating  a  lake  eighteen 
square  miles  to  a  depth  of  100  to  200  feet.  It 
will  be  necessary  lo  build  a  dam  200  feet  high 
and  some  600  feet  in  length  at  the  top,  al- 
though the  canyon  is  only  200  feet  wide  for 
the  first  100  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  has  granted  the  company  the 
use  of  the  channel  of  the  Salt  river  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  valley  below.  To  construct 
this  storage  reservoir,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  will  cost  about  $2,500,000. 


CALIFORNIA   STUMP  PULLER. 


The     Most     Powerful     Made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Hgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Hest  Kovernlble  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

5:        CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I 

PciRBOLlNEUM  AVENAR1US  i 


at  efficient  Wootl-I'i 


^ Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  LicerS 

S     Its  application  tothe  inside  walls  of  poultry  "^J 
houses  will  permanently  exterminate  ail  Lice. 

S!B°Bults :  Healthy  Chickens  —  Plenty  of  Eggs. IIS 

^^Wnto  for  Circulars  and  Prices  af*.  mention  this  paper, 
S  MOHNS  &  KALfENBACH,  13 

^Pacific  Coast  Agents.      29  MarketSt., San  Francisco.Cal.:^ 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  St  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  28,  1898. 

615,124.— Curtain  Hanger  —  Rebecca  Alexander, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

615,211.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— J.  P.  Call,  Re- 
dondo,  Cal. 

615,058.— Foot  Rest— W.  E.  Cummings,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

615,153— Gold  Separator— A.  T.  Fox,  Sumner, 
Wash. 

615,167.— Boot  and  Shoe  Heel— C.  G.  Hainline, 
Anderson,  Cal. 

615,177.— Grain  Pearling  Machine— J.  C.  Hollo- 
way,  S.  F. 

614,957.— Neck  Yoke,  Etc.— J.  Journeay,  New- 
Hope,  Cal. 

615,085.— Constructing  Flumes  —  Martin  &  Or- 

mand,  Riverside,  Cal. 
615,194.— Shutters— J.  Parkinson,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

615, 100. — Carburetor — E.  D.  Parrott,  Goldendale, 
Wash. 

614,976.— Railway  Rail— J,  W.  Peterman,  Banta, 
Cal. 

614,888.— Hose  Coupling— J.  C.  Poetz,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

614,907.  —  Vehicle  Propeller  — J.  F.  Venner, 
Brownsville,  Or. 

615,120.— Pressure  Regulator— J.  C.  Witt,  Phoe- 
nix, A.  T. 

614,921.— Tree  Protector— C.  Zimmerman,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Pneumatic  Boot  and  Shoe  Heel  and  Cush- 
ion.—C.  G.  Hainline,  Anderson,  Cal.  No. 
615,167.  Dated  Nov.  29,  1898.  This  invention 
is  applicable  to  boots  and  shoes.  The  object 
is  to  combine  the  elasticity  of  a  rubber  or 
other  elastic  heel  with  the  additional  elastic 
support  provided  by  a  body  of  air  contained  in 
a  suitably  closed  cavity  within  said  heel.  It 
consists  of  a  rubber  heel  having  an  open-top- 
ped chamber  formed  in  the  upper  part,  with  a 
peripheral  margin  adapted  to  be  cemented 
directly  upon  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  so  that  a 
body  of  air  is  hermetically  sealed  within  the 
chamber  to  form  an  independent  elastic  cush- 
ion. A  groove  or  channel  is  made  around  the 
outer  periphery  of  the  heel  and  nails  may  be 
driven  through  said  channel  to  secure  the 
heel,  leaving  a  central  projecting  elastic  sur- 
face of  contact  with  the  ground,  interior  to 
the  line  of  nails. 

Grain  Pearling  Machine.— J.  C.  Hollo- 
way,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Assignor  of  four- 
fifths  to  J.  F.  Cunningham  and  Charles  E. 
Grosjean,  of  same  place.  No.  615,177.  Dated 
Nov.  29th,  1898.  This  invention  is  designed 
to  carry  out  the  operation  known  as  pearling 
barley  and  other  grains.  It  consists  of  a 
mechanism  in  which  a  continuous  feed  and 
discharge  may  be  effected  in  which  it  differs 
from  other  machines  hitherto  employed  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  the  grain  to  be  treated 
is  worked  in  independent  charges,  each 
charge  being  completed  and  moved  before  a 
new  charge  is  introduced.  This  apparatus 
comprises  cylinders  separated  from  each  other 
to  provide  a  confined  passage  for  the  grain, 
one  of  said  cylinders  having  end  heads  and  an 
imperforate  circumference,  and  the  other 
having  an  abrading  or  roughened  surface  op- 
posed to  the  surface  of  the  first  named  cyl- 
inder. The  inner  cylinder  is  mounted  upon  a 
shaft  and  the  heads  of  the  outer  cylinder 
turn  loosely  with  relation  to  the  inner  cylin- 
der having  inwardly  turned  flanges  which 
enclose  its  ends.  Openings  are  provided  for 
the  passage  of  the  grain  to  and  from  the  space 
between  the  cylinders  which  are  rotated  in 
the  same  direction  at  different  rates  of  speed. 
A  supply  hopper  connects  with  the  openings  at 
one  end,  and  a  stationary  casing  encloses 
each  of  the  apertured  heads,  the  casing  at  the 
opposite  end  having  a  discharge  opening 
through  which  the  grain  may  pass.  A  body 
of  grain  is  thus  kept  moving  slowly  between 
the  cylinders  at  all  times,  the  supply  from 
the  feed  end  being  regulated  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  grain  is  discharged  from  the 
opposite  end. 


«NTi  GENUINE  AMERICAN 

SWATCHES^!— 


FREE 


They  are  fully  jeweled,  nickeled  movement, cose, 
beautifully  engraved,  hunting]  stem  wind  a  set, 

extra  heavy  I  lk  gold  plated,  last  a  lifetime  a  look 
like  a  tie  mi  I  ne  f  1 1  I  Solid  UoldWntcli.  Sent  by  ex- 
press C  OJ).  $3. 05  and  express  charges.  If  not  as 
expected  return  at  our  expense.  No  risk.  If$H,G6 
in  sent  with  orrierwe  then  ship  by  registered  mail 
^  prepaid  and  give  handsome  chain  free.  Write 
—JM  gents  or  ladies   Send  4  ote  In  statiips  for  our  200 
*  Pa8(*  illustrated  jewelry  catalogue. Itoyul  Itur- 
V*    K«ln  lIou«c  (Inc.)  884  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


F*ainting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  ©praying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    Wl.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agenti.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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To  Study  Tobacco. 


Professor  Whitney,  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  last  report,  calls 
attention  to  the  great  diversity  of  re- 
quirements in  the  tobacco  markets  and 
the  demands  which  must  be  met  by  the 
tobacco  grower.  He  says  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition  in  our  own 
country  and  serious  competition 
abroad.  In  several  tobacco  districts 
the  acreage  has  been  reduced  one-half 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  some  districts  have  almost  aban- 
doned the  culture  of  tobacco.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  new  localities  are 
being  opened,  with  prospects  of  good 
prices  for  the  better  grades  of  wrapper 
leaf,  both  for  cigar  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 

To  meet  this  competition,  Professor 
Whitney  says  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  farmers  should  have 
at  their  disposal  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  own  conditions  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soil,  climate,  methods  and 
labor  conditions  of  competing  districts. 
One  of  the  first  necessities  is  an  accu- 
rate soil  map  of  the  locality,  showing 
plainly  the  soils  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent types  and  grades  of  tobacco.  In 
the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  soil 
upon  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  the  study 
should  extend  to  all  localities,  and  in- 
formation should  be  gathered  from 
Cuba  and  Sumatra,  as  well  as  from 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut. 

He  recommends  the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases in  the  tobacco  bed  and  the  com- 
paratively few  diseases  in  the  field,  and 
particularly  of  curing  and  fermenta- 
tion. In  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  tobacco  industry  and  of  the  im- 
portant practical  results  which  it  is 
believed  will  result  from  the  proposed 
investigations,  he  requests  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  tobacco  investigations. 


Creamery  ^ 
Building. 


Construction. 


Write  Us,  the  Particulars  Free.'  It  Will  Pay  Yon. 

Separators,  Vats,  Churns,  or  anything  you  need 
to  make  Butter  or  Cheese.  Spend  one  stamp  on  us. 
F.  M.  WILSON  &  CO.,  Selma,  Clark  Co..  Ohio. 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  I  Hi  I  MM  ST  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pain-Killer. 


|j        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself.  j| 
>;    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for  V 
•;  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS.  V 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
j|      25  and  50  cent  Bottles.  j| 

S|  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
<  BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. || 

PERRY  DAVIS' 

si  1 


The"Open  Door  Policy" 

in  politics  we  may  not    fully  understand,  but 
in  the  fence  biiwiueNH  we  "turn  in"  wherever 
there's  a  "Kap.M    How  is  your  neighborhood? 
I'AtiK  WOVEN  WIKK  KKM  K<  <>..  AMilAN.  Jill  H. 


HEALDS 


nusiNt 

24  Post  Street, 


COLLEGE. 

San  Franclaco. 


Has  a  National  reputation  tor  pood  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  English  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil,  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail,  as 
Is  attested  by  the  10.000  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  L'.dles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


Cheap  Seed 

For  the  Million 


Special  rates— Ten  full  pack- 
ets, fresli  and  true,  for  trial, 
25  eta.    All    home  grown. 

The  choicest  variety  of  Pea, 
Beet,  Corn,  Cabbape,  Tomato, 
Cucumber,  Pumpkin,  Carrot, 
Onion  and  Squash.  You  will 
call  again.  An  extra  packet 
to  those  naming  this  paper. 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed 
Catalogue  free. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  g 

NARBLEHEAD,  MASS.  £ 


FERRYS 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    &.    T  o  w  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nick*1! -Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  ea<-h.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List 
No  monev  required. 

Bluine  Co..  Box  360,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL)  T^v 

TABKK  KOTAKY  >■  \J\  1  tTl  fl^ 

COLUMBUS 8TEAH  j  *  wm*m^*J. 

Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

I'etterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  less 
than  3-mile  current.  Horse  Powers,  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gas 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  for  sale  cheap. 
US  and  117  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLElf ,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 

LumpJaw  is  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  C  hemlsts.  Union  Stock  YdB.,  Chicago. 


DISSTON'S 


8end  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  IIow  to  Choose  It,  and  Hoi 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  will  PAY  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  DLston's  name  on  It.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  ani  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded - 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 


P&B 


READY  ROOFING 
RUBEROID  ROOFING 


 WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS  

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ENTERPRISE  "TttZtS" 


Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10, 

No.  20,       "  " 
No.  12,  Screws  on  table, 
No.  22. 
No.  32. 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak  for  Dyspeptics.  Tripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
4t^T        n"4*^ Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 
'INNfc  For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
Farm  and  Fireitde  says:  American  AariculturiU  layi: 

"  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that      "We  have  itlven  this  Meat  Chopper  a  tbor- 
we  would  eive  house  room.    It  has  proved  such   ou«h  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers   excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us."  hemisphere." 
Our  trade-mark  "Enterprise"  is  on  every  machine.   Send  4c.  In  stamps  for  the  EnterprNlns 
Housekeeper"— 200  recipes. 

THIRD  *  DAUPHin  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 


Machine  Works 

TO  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ersr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHfErT^ffONwS 


FOR    TOIAVIN    1A/ATBR  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  PREriONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphal turn 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,   . 

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc. 

J*  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE,  j* 

To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  ^between  Oct.  29tb,  '98,  and  Jan.  1st.  '99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor:— On  Saturday  the 
3rd,  Tulare  Grange  celebrated  the 
thirty-second  birthday  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  with  a  dinner 
at  which  were  present  many  invited 
guests,  (who  later  attended  an  open 
meeting.) 

Before  declaring  an  open  meeting, 
the  following  officers,  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year,  were  elected.  Tbos. 
Jacob,  Worthy  Master;  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Berry,  Overseer,  Julius  Forrer,  Treas- 
urer, John  Tuohy,  Lecturer;  Mrs.  P. 
P.  Styles,  Chaplain;  Frank  Styles, 
Steward;  Wm.  Fulgem,  Assistant 
Steward.  The  further  election  of 
officers  was  postponded  until  next 
meeting. 

Open  Meeting. — After  dinner  an  open 
meeting  was  held  for  which  the  Grange 
choir  had  arranged  and  rendered  a  very 
nice  programme.  In  the  way  of  literary 
exercises  the  Worthy  Master  read  the 
Declaration  of  Purposes  of  the  Order. 
Sister  Slaughter  read  an  address  from 
the  Lecturer's  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange:  "The  Mission  of  the 
Grange,  Why  Farmers  Should  Join  the 
Grange."  Sister  Fleming  read  a  well 
written  paper  on  "Eligible  Grange 
Membership." 

After  reading  of  these  papers,  sev- 
eral invited  guests  were  called  upon 
and  addressed  the  Grange.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Pillsbury,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Tulare  Register,  said  many  nice  compli- 
mentary things  of  the  work  of  the 
Grange,  urging  all  farmers,  who  study 
their  own  interests  as  farmers,  to  join 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  oldest, 
and  now  the  only  farmer's  organization 
left,  and  become  active,  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Cosper,  Assemblyman- 
elect  for  the  Sixty-Fourth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict, said  it  is  his  desire  to  be  informed 
on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  farm- 
ers and  he  expects  many  such  to  come 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, in  the  consideration  of  which,  any 
recommendations  or  suggestions  from 
Tulare  Grange  will  be  gladly  received 
by  him.  Amongst  other  laws  to  be 
introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  a  road  law  recom- 
mended by  the  Good  Roads  League  and 
a  drainage  law. 

Mr.  Fleming  spoke  on  farm  homes 
and  farm  life  and  Bro.  Woodhams  of 
San  Jose  Grange  spoke  of  the  excellent 
system  of  keeping  the  public  roads  of 
Santa  Clara  county  in  repair  by  water- 
ing. 

Bro.  C.  J.  Berry  spoke  of  the  high 
standard  of  work  of  the  California 
farmer  and  the  improvement  and  pro- 
gress in  all  the  varied  branches  of 
farming  the  California  farmer  is  mak- 
ing. 

Agricultural  Education. — Replying  to 
remarks  made  by  previous  speakers, 
that  the  farmer's  children  have  a  desire 
to  leave  and  do  leave  the  farm  to  en- 
gage in  the  "more  learned  profes- 
sions," Bros.  Tuohy  said  much  of  this 
is  caused  by  a  lack  of,  in  their  early 
school  days,  a  training  both  scientific- 
ally and  industrially  in  agriculture; 
that  the  lack  of  this  training  in  the 
public  schools  is  a  great  defect  of  the 
present  day  system  of  education,  which 
tends  to  and  does  lead  the  student, 
away  from  the  calling  of  the  farmer. 
In  this  respect  instruction  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  defective.  The 
best  education  is  that  which  prepares 
the  student  for  the  labor  of  his  life,  and 
to  do  this,  industrial  instruction  is  the 
most  essential.  The  literary  instruc- 
tion is  also  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  industrial  work.  The  reform  school 
at  Elmira,  New  York,  is  an  object  les- 
son in  the  inestimable  value  of  an  in- 
dustrial education.  He  instanced  the 
better  men  and  better  citizens  it  turns 
out;  the  number  its  industrial  training 
reclaims  from  the  criminal  element, 
enabling  them  to  make  an  honorable 
living  for  themselves  afterwards,  and 
claimed  that  these  facts  furnish  food 
for  reflection  on  the  moral  influence  of 
industrial  training  and  the  pity  it  is 
such  training  is  not  given  to  all  the 


youth  of  the  land  before  some  of  them 
lapse  into  criminality. 

Much  more  of  interest  was  said  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  Both  visitor  and 
granger  returned  home  with  a  feeling 
that  the  day  was  well  spent  and  the 
Grange  will  do  to  adhere  to.       J.  T. 

Tulare,  Dec.  8,  1898. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

According  to  the  Press- Democrat  the 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Order  was  celebrated  with  much  fes- 
tivity. Fraternity  Hall  was  crowded, 
and  the  decorations  were  appropriate 
to  the  auspicious  occasion. 

The  morning  meeting  was  devoted  to 
business.  At  noon  the  Harvest  Feast 
was  served  in  the  banquet  room.  The 
long  tables  were  laden  with  all  the 
dainties  the  heart  could  wish  and 
adorned  with  bouquets  of  flowers. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  exceedingly  well 
chosen  and  well  rendered  musical  and 
literary  programme.  Master  M.  B.  Mac 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : 

Instrumental  solo,  Miss  Winifred 
Taylor  ;  address,  "  Organization  of  the 
Grange,"  Past  Master  of  California 
State  Grange  S.  T.  Coulter;  recita- 
tion, Miss  Nellie  Smith  ;  vocal  solo, 
John  Taylor ;  recitation,  Miss  Anna 
Temple ;  reading,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  -  elect  Miss  Minnie  Coulter  ; 
vocal  solo,  Miss  Delia  Gilbert ;  recita- 
tion, Earl  Temple  ;  vocal  solo,  Miss 
Bertha  Arnold  ;  recitation,  Mr.  August 
Ketterlin  ;  recitation,  Mr.  Jas.  Moran. 

National  Graage. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations gave  a  general  review  of  the 
achievements  of  the  nation  in  the  war 
with  Spain ;  expressing  thanks  for 
Great  Britain's  sympathy  with  us ; 
advocating  the  Nicaraguan  canal ;  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  settlements 
of  war  questions  would  be  favorable  to 
all  American  interests  ;  indorsing  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  ;  commending  Secretary 
Wilson's  effort  to  extend  the  American 
market  for  American  products  ;  favor- 
ing a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
American  agricultural  exposition  at 
Paris  in  1900,  and  congratulating  the 
Grange  on  the  continued  propserity  of 
American  agriculture.  A  compliment- 
ary banquet  was  tendered  the  National 
Grange  by  the  Concord  Commercial 
Club  on  the  last  evening  of  the  session. 

A  Kindly  Word. 

To  the  Editor: — The  members  of 
Tulare  Grange  feel  grateful  for  your 
publication  of  reports  of  our  meetings. 
Our  object  is  not  to  keep  ourselves  be- 
fore the  public,  but  to  let  our  brother 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  know  we  are 
working.  Your  publication  of  the  re- 
ports is  very  satisfactory. 

John  Tuohy, 
Master  Tulare  Grange. 

Grange  Elections. 

To  the  Editor: — At  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  Stockton  Grange,  No.  70,  P.  of 
H.,  held  on  Dec.  10,  1898,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Nathan  H.  Root, 
Master;  John  B.  Harelson,  Overseer; 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Leadbetter,  Lecturer;  John 
L.  Beecher,  Jr.,  Steward;  Mrs.  Cora 
Beecher,  Assistant  Steward;  Mrs.  A. 
Ashley,  Chaplain;  Joseph  Adams, 
Treasurer;  Nathan  T.  Root,  Secretary; 
Wm.  H.  Overhiser,  Gate-keeper;  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Stowe,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Root,  Pomona;  Miss  Burgie  Harelson, 
Flora;  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Root,  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward;  Norman  E.  Ailing, 
Trustee.  Date  of  installation,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1899. 

Temescal  Grange  held  its  annual 
election  of  officers  December  3rd,  re- 
sulting as  follows  :  C.  W.  Emery,  Wor- 
thy Master ;  J.  F.  Cross,  Overseer ; 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Dewey,  Lecturer ;  Mrs. 
N.  G.  Babcock,  Secretary;  Mrs.  M. 
Whidden,  Chaplain  ;  L.  Fink,  Treas- 
urer ;  A.  T.  Moore,  Steward  ;  D.  W. 
Gilbert,  Assistant  Steward ;  J.  Still, 
Gate  Keeper ;  Mrs.  N.  Jones,  Lady 


Assistant  Steward;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Cross,  j 
Ceres  ;  Mrs.  Kate  McGrew,  Pomona  ;  ! 
Mrs.  A.  T.   Moore,   Flora;  Miss  A 
Dewey,  Organist. 


The  Best  Seeds  Absolutely  Necessary. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  nor  too  often  urge  the 
supreme  importance  of  planting  seeds  that  are 
perfectly  pure  and  fresh.  Seeds  that  are  offered  I 
at  cheap  prices  are  almost  invariably  of  doubtful 
origin  and  uncertain  age,  sure  to  cause  the  planter 
disappointment  and  loss.  The  thoughtful  planter's 
only  surety  lies  in  buying  seeds  sent  out  by  a  re- 
liable and  trustworthy  house.  A  vast  numcer  of 
American  gardeners  have  (and  have  had  for  years) 
the  utmost  confidence  in  seeds  that  bear  the  name, 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  present 
generation  of  planters  can  hardly  remember  the  | 
time  when  Ferry's  Seeds  were  not  on  sale  every- 
where each  year  and  as  regularly  planted  by 
thousands— with  the  greatest  faith  in  the  unvary- 
ing quality  of  the  seeds  and  in  the  integrity  of  the 
firm  that  grew  them.  Every  planter,  whether  al- 
ready a  buyer  of  Ferry's  Seeds  or  not,  should  send 
for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1899.  It  is  mailed  free 
to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


A  NEWJSOOK. 

alifornia .'. 
/.Vegetables 


W.&P. 


PREPARED  ROOFING. 

One  ply.  Cheap. 
Three  ply.  First  Class. 

For  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

WANTED  —  A  POSITION 

By  an  Expert  Buttermaker  of  Over  Ten 
Years'  Experience. 

Student  of  Ohio  Dairy  School.  Best  of  references. 
Honest,  reliable,  prompt  and  energetic.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Can  tell  you  how  to  make  $1.00 
per  cwt.,  and  upwards,  out  of  skim  milk. 

Write  O.  J.  VINE,  JLakeport,  Cal. 

G  F?      F*  E  CUTTINGS. 

THOMPSON  SEEDLESS  CUTTINGS  for  sale 
in  quantities  to  suit.  These  cuttings  are  from  a 
vineyard  in  Sutter  county— a  district  where  phyl- 
loxera has  never  existed.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, address  "Grape  Grower,"  care  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pinfi.  SAN  FRA  rJOTSCO.  CAT. 

FITS  Permanently  Cured.   No  fits  or  nervousness  j 
after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines' Great  Nerve  | 
Restorer.  Send  for  FKfcK  S3  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dh.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  931  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  W1CKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  thia  offii 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

$25.00  Cultivator. 

1   horse  convertable  into 
.....u  .  2,  3  or  4  horse  in  five  min- 
"  -^J3L  utes-      Thousands  sold. 
fVyv  For  circulars,  address 

^M^J^Mi  Macleod  Cultivator  Co., 

614  HILL,  ST.,       -        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

IIS  Wirhitran  St..  CHICAGO,  II  I. 


The 
Forbes 

Ou.lt  ivat  or. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split, 
neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work   in  front  of 
him. 

Any  kind  of  tooth 
■nay  be  used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  three  sizes:  H,  11  and 
13  teeth.  The  9-to"th  cuts  either  4  or  5- foot  width:  the  11- 
tooth  cuts  (i-foot  width,  or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  re- 
duced to  5-foot  or  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  9  and  11- 
tooth  are  calcu'ated  for  two-horse  machines;  the  13-tooth 
for  three  or  four  horses,  and  cuts  either  5,  6  or  8  feet  in 
width.  This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  uee  it.  For  further 
particulars,  call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    W.    FOR  BE S, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  Uubgerville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last  3MJ  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  and  stopped  their  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark.    Beware  of 

imitations. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
dete. mining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  reoelpt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Special  Holiday  Offer  to  "RURAL  PRESS"  READERS.  .* 


INEW  IMPROVED 


Chicago  Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID  [UZ,  Z""LT'o^ 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

AH  for  Only  $2QQ0 

We  have  succeeded  In  making  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  sewing  machine  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  United  States  that  enables  us  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  readers 
as  a  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER  during  the  months  of  DECEMBER  and  JANUARY. 


  Warranted    for    Ten  Years,   

A  strictly  high-grade  Sewing  Machine,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  possesses  all 
modern  improvements,  and  its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  It  are  combined  simplicity  with  great 
strength,  thus  insuring  ease  of  running,  durability,  and  making  it  impossible  for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of 
order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  stitch  with  all  kinds  of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always 
ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and  quality  of  work.  Notice  the  following  points  of 
superiority : 

It  is  self-threading  throughout.  A  tension  release  is  applied  to  the  upper  tension  which  though  not 
automatic  is  so  readily  and  quickly  operated  as  to  be  equally  effective. 

THE  NEEDLE  is  self-setting,  and  having  a  large  shank  and  short  blade  it  Is  not  easily  broken. 
The  stitrh  regulator  is  on  the  front  of  the  arm  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator.   It  is  furnished  with  a  scale 
plate  by  which  to  regulate  the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch. 

THE  FEED  is  absolutely  positive,  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is  thoroughly  strong,  durable  and 
effecti  ve. 

THE  SHUTTLE  ielf  threading,  perfect  tension. 

A  perfect  cylinder  steel  Shuttle  open  at  one  end,  entirely  self-tbreading,  easy  to  put  in  and  take  out.  There 
are  no  holes  to  thread  through,  no  springs  to  thread  under,  no  latches  to  open  or  turn,  making  it  the  most  easily 
threaded  shuttle  in  use.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  threaded  in  the  dark  by  two  motions  of  the  band,  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  tension  is  even  and  perfect,  and  can  be  changed  without  removing  the  shuttle  from  the 
machine,  thereby  saving  much  time  and  avoiding  trouble  and  annoyance.  Owing  to  its  simplicity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  thread  the  shuttle  wrong. 

In  our  BOBBIN-WINDER  we  save  a  multitude  of  parts.  Our  winder  is  simply  a  spindle  with  a  grooved 
pulley  at  one  end,  the  bobbin  being  slipped  on  to  the  other  end  to  be  wound.  This  spindle  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
arm,  with  the  pulley  end  close  to  and  on  level  with  the  belt  groove  in  the  hand  wheel,  and  by  simply  shifting 
the  belt  to  the  winder  pulley  the  bobbin  can  be  wound  without  running  the  machine.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  a  loose  wheel  for  winding  bobbins,  whereby  we  save  parts  and  reduce  cost  correspondingly. 

TH  K  STAND  is  strongly  braced,  and  is  furnished  with  casters.   The  band-wheel  and. treadle  are  hung  on 
adjustable  case-hardened  centers  The  woodwork,  of  antique  oak,  is  substantially  made  of  good  material,  and  is 
•  of  handsome  and  attractive  design. 

For  only  820.00,  cash  with  order,  we  will  send  this  elegant  sewing  machine  and  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers  or  renewals.  We  pay  freight 
charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember  that  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give  this  machine  as  a  premium  outright  for  25  new  subscribers 
at  S'-i.OO  each.    Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received.   Address  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  \;i>  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Gasoline   and   Gas  Engines, 

ALL  sizes. 

First  Premium  Over  All  Competitors  at  California  State  Fair  I89K. 

Power  Where  Power  is  Needed. 

SIMPLICITY.  ECONOMY.  RELIABILITY, 

MECHANICAL    EXCELLENCE  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price  and  Particulars.     THEY  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Branch  Houses:   Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  New  York. 


Factory,  Benlcia.  Cal 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

62«  Sixth  St  rest  Sao  Francisco. 


THE   SHAW   DISC  HARROW. 

The  Shaw  Disc  Harrow  is  strictly  a  California  tool,  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  as  manu 
facturers  of  agricultural  tools,  combined  with  information  gained  from  practical  farmers. 

It  is  the  most  strongly  built  harrow  in  the  market.  All  the  frame  and  adjusting  irons  are  wrought 
forglngs,  and  all  other  parts  are  extremely  heavy,  thereby  rendering  it  practically  indestructible. 

Manufacturers  of  STOCKTON  REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOWS.   Write  for  Circulars. 

The  li.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  cai. 


AMERICAN 


ALL 

STEEL 

WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE 


Made  of  large,  strong  wires,  heavily  galvanized. 
Amply  provides  for  expansion  and  contrac 
tion.    Only  Best  Bessemer  steel  wires 
used,   always   of  uniform  quality. 
Never  goes  wrong  no  matter 
how  great  a  strain 
is  put  on  it.  Does  | 
not  mulilate,  but  j 
does  efficiently  turn 
cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  pigs. 

EVERY  ROD  OF  AMERICAN  FENCE  GUARANTEED 

by  the  manufacturers. 

Call  and  see  it.    Can  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  money  and  fence 
your  fields  so  they  will  stay  fenced. 
AMERICAN  STEEL^sTwiRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

0.E0.  H.  ISM0N,  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


j       Th'rs  Paper  not  i 
I  to  be  taker,  from 
the  Library.  *fs*4 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 

to 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  26 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1898. 


TWENTY  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  BSD  Market  Street. 


A  California  Christmas  Scene. 


In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rural  it  was  common 
to  contrast  our  winter  landscape  with  the  Eastern 
and  indulge  in  self-congratulation  that  we  had 
blooming  gardens  and  fruiting  citrus  orchards  and 
balmy  air  instead  of  wastes  of  snow  and  frozen  foli- 
age and  nipping  blasts  which  are  the  tokens  of 
Christmas  time  in  wintry  climates.  Such  contrasts 
are  somewhat  out  of  fashion  now.  They  have  be- 
come trite  and  perhaps  people  everywhere  now  know 
that  the  Christmas  holidays  are  in  California's 
springtime.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  to  the  wide  proclamation  of  the  mildness  of  our 
winter  season  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  our  present  population  is  due.  Perhaps  we 
have  more  effective  ways  now  to  remind  Eastern 
people  of  the  character  of  our  winter.  The  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  oranges  distributed  directly 
from  the  orchards  all  through  the  months  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Easter  and  beyond  must  be  more 
forceful  testimonials  to  the  character  of  our  winter 
than  pictures  and  words  can  he.  The  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  crisp  celery  which  go  forward  right  from 
the  field,  and,  guiltless  of  shelter  in  trench  or  cellar, 
must  be  adding  their  testimony  to  the  declarations 
of  the  oranges,  and  a  little  later  the  green  peas  and 
asparagus,  making  their  growth  from  seed  or  root 
wholly  during  the  months  called  wintry,  are  giving 
assurance  of  California  mildness  which  could  not 
summon  twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
our  winter  climate  is  being  so  widely  demonstrated 
in  interstate  commerce  that  it  does  not  figure  in  our 
local  literature,  as  was  the  custom  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

However  this  may  be,  we  propose  to  be  a  little 
old-fashioned  this  week  and  take  a  winter  scene  from 
our  Golden  Gate  Park  collection  to  show  how  the 
California  climate  serves  the  youngsters  in  their 
open-air  activities.  Our  children  lose  the  pleasures 
which  we  had  in  sleighing  and  skating  and  snow 
balling,  but  we  believe  they  gain  more  than  they  lose 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  outdoor  sports  and 
recreations  which  are  open  to  them.  We  have  expe- 
rienced both  and  can  therefore  claim  to  judge  that 


LAYING    PIPE    FOR    THE    SAN    GABRIEL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY   IN    LOS   ANGELES  COUNTY. 


there  is  more  fun  in  the  winter  sunshine  and  warmth 
than  in  the  brightest  air  and  the  whitest  snow  that 
ever  fell.  There  is  more  than  fun  in  it.  There  is 
comfort  and  growth  and  freedom  from  many  trying 
conditions  which  result  either  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture without  or  the  closeness  and  heat  within.  We 
are,  in  fact,  growing  a  race  of  native  sons  and 
daughters  which  are  superior,  physically,  to  their 
parents  and  are  the  admiration  of  tourists,  who  see 
all  peoples  in  their  ceaseless  journeyings. 

The  pictui'e  is  a  fair  winter  scene  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  all  parts  of 
California  except  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
mountains.  Such  scenes  can  be  found  any  day  in 
the  year  except  when  rains  are  actually  falling. 
Even  the  few  parasols  are  in  place,  for  some  find 


even  the  winter  sun  needs  fending.  The  scene  is 
the  portion  of  the  park  which  is  especially  arranged 
for  children's  games  and  recreations,  and  provision 
for  it  was  made  by  the  late  William  Sharon.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  great  pleas- 
ure ground,  and  its  success  and  beneficent  work  for 
the  children  should  incite  other  liberal  people  to  pro- 
vide for  extension  of  its  charms  and  facilities. 


A    CHRISTMAS    SCENE   IN  SAN 


FRANCISCO— THE 


CHILDREN'S  QUARTER 


GOLDEN    GATE  PARK 


Water  Piping  in  California. 

We  have  had  several  views  in  earlier  issues  show- 
ing the  difficult  places  through  which  our  engineers 
carry  water,  but  none  has  shown  a  climb  like  the  one 
illustrated  on  this  page.  It  is  primarily  to  secure 
water  power  for  electric  work,  but  southern  Cali- 
fornians  do  not  waste  water,  and  the  tired  fluid 
which  lives  in  this  pipe  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  until 
it  strikes  the  roots  of  an 
orange  tree  or  something  of 
that  sort.  The  pipe  is  laid 
on  a  mountain  slope  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Gabriel  can- 
yon, extending  from  the  end  of 
the  company's  tunnel  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  940  feet, 
with  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
400  feet  to  the  power  house. 

The  pipe  is  36  inches  diam- 
eter, made  of  J  and  J-inch 
steel  plate.  One  of  the  main 
difficulties  encountered  in  this 
work  was  the  laying  of  the 
pipe  down  the  backbone  of  a 
ridge;  as  no  ditch  could  be 
dug  to  hold  pipe  in  position. 
Great  care  had  to  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  sections 
of  pipe  from  rolling  off  into 
the  canyons  on  either  side  of 
the  ridge. 

The  15  foot  sections  were 
hoisted  into  position  by  a 
wire  rope  tramway,  the  re- 
maining joints  being  made  on 
the  ground.  The  largest  part 
of  this  entire  line  was  laid  up 
the  slope  of  a  rocky  mountain. 
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The  Week. 


The  rains  which  have  during  the  last  week  reached 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  have  done  much  to 
brighten  the  Christmas  season,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  young  friends  will  fare  bet- 
ter at  the  hands  of  Santa  Claus  than  they  would  had 
the  storm  been  withheld.  Santa  Claus  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  schemer,  according  to  many  of  his  biogra- 
phers, and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  really  made  a  combine  with  Pluvius  to  pool 
their  stock  for  mutual  advantage.  Perhaps  there 
could  be  no  better  arrangement,  for  the  rain  will  im- 
prove Christmas,  and  a  good  Christmas  will  help  a 
good  many  to  carry  their  burdens  of  doubt  far  enough 
into  the  new  year  to  have  them  canceled  by  fuller 
tokens  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  Therefore  we  ad- 
vise all  to  grasp  the  Christmas  situation  as  joyously 
as  they  can,  and  give  and  take  the  brightest  cheer 
which  confidence  and  contentment  can  bring  to  the 
heart  and  the  home. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  will  be  hard  for  many 
to  find  very  great  occasion  or  material  for  holiday- 
making  this  year.  Some  will  have  to  exercise  the 
greatest  forbearance  and  self  restraint  to  keep 
from  complaint  and  bitterness.  All  such  have  our 
sincerest  sympathy  and  the  hope  that  the  future 
may  amply  atone  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  pres 
ent.  The  fact  of  the  pressing  need  on  the  part  of 
some  is  brought  strongly  to  notice  by  the  reports  of 
suffering  in  the  upper  Salinas  valley.  The  reports 
as  published  in  a  San  Francisco  daily  had  sensational 
hue  and  exaggerated  statements,  but  they  brought 
to  light  the  real  facts  and  will  result  in  the  relief 
of  pressing  needs  by  private  contributions  until 
the  county  or  State  shall  provide  the  funds. 
The  exaggerated  reports  which  have  been  published 
are  unfortunate  in  that  they  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  suffering  is  widespread  and  it  must 
strike  the  world  as  great  inhumanity  that  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  shipping,  even  this  year,  such 
vast  and  valuable  products,  should  allow  her 
people  to  cry  for  bread.  The  reports  are  also  a 
heavy  discount  upon  all  that  can  be  truly  claimed  to 
be  the  desirability  of  the  State  as  a  place  for  homes 
and  investments.  Like  other  falsehoods,  these  re- 
ports of  general  distress  in  the  Salinas  valley  will 
work  much  harm  every  way.  The  efforts  now  made 
to  correct  them  will  never  quite  catch  up  with  the 
false  reports.    There  are,  of  course,  hardships  in 


California  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  take  cour- 
age and  bravery  to  endure  them.  They  should  also 
invite  generosity  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  help 
those  who  just  now  nee3  a  lift.  There  are  small 
owners  under  mortgage  in  the  interior  valley  who 
need  seed  and  feed.  Usually  the  large  renters  have 
to  be  carried  by  their  owners  or  the  large  owners  by 
their  mortgagees.  It  is  the  small  owner  who  has 
lost  his  crop,  and  whom  the  storekeeper  or  ware- 
house man  do  not  feel  like  crediting,  who  most  needs 
help  just  now.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  from 
home  to  find  people  who  need  help  in  many  com- 
munities, and  the  Christmas  season  is  just  the  time 
to  take  a  look  around  and  see  if  there  is  not  some 
one  whose  path  can  be  brightened  and  courage  re- 
stored by  a  lift  on  your  part  in  this  trying  time. 


The  rains  have  brightened  things  wonderfully  all 
along  the  lines  of  business  and  recreation.  We  could 
have  wished  a  storm  with  rather  more  vim  and  per- 
sistence, but  it  was  a  good  storm  wherever  it 
reached — no  "run  off,"  no  pounding  of  the  surface  ; 
every  drop  sank  to  the  deepest  penetration.  The 
storm  will  arouse  fresh  interest  in  rainfall  studies, 
and  we  are  glad  to  afford  opportunity  for  retrospect 
in  the  carefully  prepared  table  on  the  opposite  page, 
giving  the  Sacramento  rainfall  by  months  for  fifty 
years.  This  table  is  arranged  by  seasons  as  the 
weather  runs  in  California,  and  gives  ample  data  for 
comparisons  and  contrasts.  Sacramento  rainfall  is 
chosen  because  it  better  represents  the  valley  re- 
gions of  the  State  than  does  the  rainfall  of  the 
metropolis.  One  of  the  most  comforting  reflections 
which  a  glance  at  the  table  warrants  is  that  for  half 
a  century  there  have  not  been  two  very  dry  years  in 
succession.  In  fact,  the  happening  was  just  the 
other  way;  for  instance : 

Seasons.  '  Inches. 

1850-1  471 

1852-3  17.98 

1863-  4    7.87 

1864-  5  82  51 

1870-  1  8.47 

1871-  2  23.65 

1876-  7    8.96 

1877-  8  24.86 

The  average  seasonal  rainfall  at  Sacramento  is 
19.62  inches;  therefore  every  very  dry  year  has  been 
followed  by  a  rainfall  above  the  average.  This  is 
certainly  an  encouraging  historical  aspect  of  the 
case  and  warrants  a  conclusion  like  that  just  sent  us 
by  an  old  friend  of  the  Rural,  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton  of 
Goleta,  Santa  Barbara  county,  who  writes:  "Don't 
think  I  am  scared  for  rain.  I  believe  we  will  have 
plenty  to  make  fair  crops.  I  have  been  here  forty- 
five  years  and  never  have  seen  two  dry  years  to- 
gether.   We  will  have  it  later." 

The  raisin  co-operation  seems  to  be  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Fresno  on 
Monday,  attended  by  about  400  growers,  of  whom 
183  were  accredited  delegates.  The  meeting  adopted 
in  all  its  essential  features  the  new  form  of  contract 
prepared  at  the  instance  of  M.  Theo  Kearney,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 
That  means  that  the  association  has  been  reorganized 
for  two  years  and  that  the  growers  will  give  a  bill  of 
sale  outright  of  their  crops  for  two  years.  Raisin 
grapes  sold  to  wineries,  as  well  as  raisins,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  which  will  be  made.  The  growers 
will  be  free  to  deliver  their  raisins  to  whatever 
packer  they  choose,  provided  he  be  approved  by  the 
directors.  Not  all  the  packers  will  be  approved.  A 
contract  will  be  drafted  for  the  packers  to  sign  and 
the  growers  will  meet  again  December  26th  to  con- 
sider it.   

The  proposition  for  a  fertilizer  control  law  seems 
to  be  making  due  progress.  The  Fresno  convention 
of  fruit  growers  gave  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, and  its  committee  secured  from  Prof.  Hilgard 
approval  of  a  modified  form  of  the  law  which  was 
prepared  by  the  special  committee  of  the  Redlands 
Horticultural  Club.  This  amended  bill  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Redlands  club  and  will  come  up  for 
action  before  the  joint  institute  of  southern  Califor- 
nia Farmers'  Clubs  to  be  held  in  Redlands  the  first 
week  in  January.  Thence  it  will  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  bill  seems  to  have  been  more  carefully 
considered  than  bills  usually  are  before  going  to  Sac- 
ramento, and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  now,  meets  the 
desires  of  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to 
the  subject. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Automatic  Frost  Alarm. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  of  a  thermostat  or 
alarm  thermometer  which  is  supposed  to  ring  up  the 
sleeping  farmer  when  the  temperature  in  the  orchard 
falls  to  32°.  Will  you  kindly  describe  through  the 
Rural  how  such  an  apparatus  is  to  be  rigged  up 
and  the  probable  cost.  I  have  several  hundred 
almond  trees  which  in  spite  of  the  drouth  give  much 
promise  of  fruit  the  coming  year  and  I  would  like  to 
help  them  through  the  usual  cold  snap  in  the  spring 
by  making  smudges. — Wm.  G.  Hewes,  Newhall. 

In  the  Rural's  of  January  and  February,  1895, 
several  arrangements  were  described  for  giving 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  low  temperatures.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  was  that  commended  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beck  of  Watsonville.  It  consists  of  a  thermostat, 
battery  and  bell.  The  thermostat  can  be  made  by 
any  electrician.  It  is  a  coiled  spring  made  of  two 
different  strips  (rubber  and  steel)  fastened  together 
their  entire  length.  One  end  of  the  spring  is  fast- 
ened to  a  standard  and  the  other  left  free.  Opposite 
is  another  standard  having  a  set  screw  to  arrange  a 
contact  at  any  temperature  desired.  When  the  low 
temperature  is  reached  the  free  end  of  the  thermo- 
stat makes  its  contact  with  the  set  screw  and  the 
bell  is  rung  until  the  aroused  person  breaks  the  con- 
tact. This  arrangement  and  its  proper  connections 
would  only  cost  a  few  dollars. 

Stocks  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  about  to  set  out  a  prune 
orchard  near  Lawrence.  Will  you  please  advise  me 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
having  prunes  on  almond  and  myrobalan  roots  ? 
Some  advise  one,  and  others  advise  the  other,  and  I 
want  to  plant  the  one  that  will  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, if  I  can  find  out  which  one  that  is.  The  soil  is 
black  loam,  with  some  gravel  and  a  clay  subsoil. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Imperial  prune  ?  Is  it  a 
good  bearer  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  it,  or 
French  prunes  V  Would  you  advise  me  to  use  a  sub- 
soil plow  ? — Planter,  Lawrence. 

Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  retain 
moisture,  so  that  the  ground  will  be  very  wet  for 
some  time,  the  myrobalan  is  safer  than  the  almond 
or  the  peach.  The  ability  of  the  myrobalan  to  en- 
dure unfavorable  conditions  in  the  soil  constitute  its 
chief  advantage.  With  a  free  soil  and  good  drainage 
we  would  prefer  either  the  almond  or  the  peach  as 
a  root  for  the  prune.  Just  which  would  be  best  for 
your  locality  could  be  best  ascertained  by  inquiry 
among  those  who  have  older  orchards  on  soil  lite 
yours.  The  almond  and  peach  usually  give  larger 
and  more  free-growing  trees,  and  wherever  the  soil 
is  suitable  for  them,  we  would  select  either  of  them 
in  preference  to  the  myrobalan.  We  have  not  much 
information  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Imperial  prune. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  slow  drying,  which  some- 
times occasions  losses  when  the  rains  are  early. 
However,  it  is  so  desirable  a  prune,  both  in  quality 
and  size,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  plant  at  least 
part  of  an  orchard  with  it.  Using  a  subsoil  plow 
before  planting  is  especially  desirable  with  a  heavy 
subsoil  such  as  you  mention.  It  allows  better  pene- 
tration of  moisture,  and  also  affords  the  roots  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  deep  growing. 


Rye  Grass  for  Drouth  and  Overflow. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  if  rye  grass 
will  grow  and  do  well  on  low,  wet  ground,  where  the 
water  will  stand  on  it  for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a 
time.  My  land  is  a  sandy  soil,  without  any  hardpan, 
but  about  the  second  time  that  I  irrigate  the  ground 
gets  so  full  that  the  water  stands  in  the  low  places 
for  several  days  and  kills  the  alfalfa.  Will  the  rye 
grass  do  any  better  ? — Joshua  Cowell,  Lathrop. 

To  the  Editor: — What  would  be  a  good  pasture 
grass  to  sow  on  the  river  bottom  land  of  this  vicinity 
after  clearing  off  timber  and  brush  ?  The  land  is 
composed  of  sandy  ridges,  with  a  heavier,  clayey  soil 
in  sloughs  and  low  places,  and  is  subject  to  January 
and  June  overflows.  It  was  formerly  covered  more 
or  less  with  live  and  white  oak,  ash,  willow,  box  el- 
der, blackberry,  wild  grape  and  rose  bushes.  The 
medium  land — between  low  and  high — produces  a 
crop  of  barley  hay,  followed  by  corn  and  pumpkins, 
all  right;  while  they  all  prove  a  failure  on  the  high 
places,  which  seems  to  dry  out  too  soon. — J.  D.  Ax- 
tell,  Woodbridge. 

Perrenial  rye  grass  (which  is  called  in  this  State 
both  English  and  Australian)  is  probably  the  best 
grass  for  the  different  situations  which  both  of  our 
correspondents  describe.  It  will  endure  much  drouth, 
maintaining  its  life  in  the  root  and  in  the  center  of 
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the  bunchy  growth  which  it  makes,  and  starts  at 
once,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  when  a  little 
moisture  is  available.  It  is  not  hurt  by  submergence 
nor  by  wet  feet — in  fact,  it  grows  right  straight 
along  in  a  high  water  table  which  kills  alfalfa.  It  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  fail  with  alfalfa, 
either  for  lack  of  water  or  excess  of  it,  and  in  the 
Stockton  region  it  seems  particularly  at  home.  An 
experienced  dairyman  told  us  not  long  ago  that,  if 
he  had  the  means,  he  would  go  into  the  lower  lands 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  start  a  creamery  on  a  rye 
grass  basis,  because  he  was  so  impressed  with  what 
he  saw  of  the  grass  there.  We  told  him  we  thought 
he  was  right ;  the  plant  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  this  State,  and  its  area  is  constantly 
extending.  We  know  there  are  lands  which  are  too 
dry  for  rye  grass,  but  they  are  not  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  San  Joaquin. 

Treatment  for  the  Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  I  spray  peach  trees  now 
with  coal  oil  emulsion  to  prevent  peach  moth  from 
working  on  them  in  the  spring  ?  If  this  won't  do, 
what  will,  and  at  what  time  can  I  apply  it  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Winters,  Cal. 

This  subject  has  been  quite  fully  discussed  in  our 
columns  during  the  last  few  months.  In  the  Rural 
of  July  23  there  was  a  detailed  account  of  remedies. 
By  reference  to  this  Subscriber  will  see  that  kero- 
sene emulsion  applied  from  December  1  onward  dur- 
ing the  winter  is,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Commissioner  Ehrhorn  of  San  Jose,  the  best  mate- 
rial to  reach  the  young  worms  as  they  are  ensconced 
in  their  shallow  burrows  in  the  crotches  of  the  limbs 
all  through  the  trees.  The  kerosene  penetrates  the 
borings  which  cover  them  and  kills.  The  formula 
which  Mr.  Ehrhorn  approves  is  this  :  Dissolve  half 
a  pound  of"  washing  soap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  When  dissolved  pour  while  boiling  into  a 
vessel  containing  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil  and 
churn  violently  (or  pump  it  back  into  itself  with  a 
force  pump)  for  five  minutes,  or  until  it  assumes  a 
peculiar  creamy  condition,  which  can  be  readily  rec- 
ognized when  it  comes.  This  is  a  true  emulsion. 
Take  one  part  of  this  to  six  parts  of  warm  water 
and  spray  thoroughly.  The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
winter  wash  for  scale  acts  quite  satisfactorily  on 
the  peach  moth  also,  but  for  a  special  dose  for  the 
peach  moth  the  kerosene  emulsion  is  probably  best. 

Dates  From  Piru  Rancho. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  small  sample  of 
ripened  dates  grown  on  Piru  Rancho.  The  plant 
from  which  they  were  gathered  is  quite  small,  but 
has  three  bunches  which  will  yield  about  thirty-five 
to  forty  pounds  of  dates.  They  are  easy  to  pick  as 
plums  and  easy  to  cure  as  raisins;  indeed  they  cure 
themselves  on  the  ground  as  they  fall  from  the 
bunch,  and  are  very  good  to  eat.  We  have  two 
varieties  in  bearing,  but  only  the  pollinated  bloom 
bore  good  fruit;  the  other  developed  into  small  im- 
perfect fruit.  —  Leslie  F.  Gat,  Piru,  Ventura 
county. 

The  sample  shows  dates  of  medium  size  and  good 
flavor;  quite  like  those  sent  by  Mr.  Roeding  of 
Fresno.  They  have  good  seeds  and  are  evidently 
perfect  fruits  of  as  good  quality  as  can  be  usually 
had  from  a  seedling  plant.  The  freedom  from  frost 
at  Piru  and  the  warm  dry  atmosphere  day  and  night 
are  evidently  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
date.  

Winter  Irrigation. 

Mr.  J.  Bohnett,  near  Campbell,  in  speaking  of  his 
prune  crop  this  year,  said,  as  reported  in  the  Tree 
and  Vine,  that  owing  to  the  short  time  in  which 
water  flowed  in  the  irrigation  ditch  from  which  he 
usually  receives  water,  he  was  only  able  to  irrigate 
a  few  acres,  and  this  in  February.  The  orchard 
thus  irrigated  did  very  finely,  as  did  the  portions 
not  irrigated,  but  this  last  not  as  well,  of  course.  In 
grading  out  his  cured  prunes  there  was  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  30-40  and  40-50  sizes,  and  the  fruit  was 
perfect  in  quality.  Orchards  which  were  able  only 
to  get  water  very  late  from  pumping  plants  hastily 
put  in  when  the  dry  season  had  made  itself  manifest, 
had  their  fruit  seriously  injured  in  many  cases  by 
cracking  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  growth. 
From  this  the  Tree  and  Vine  concludes  that  it  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  a  point  of  wisdom  to  apply 
water  during  winter,  even  if  it  has  to  be  pumped, 
rather  than  wait  for  summer  irrigation.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  it  will  not  require  as  much  water,  and 
by  supplying  any  deficiency  of  natural  supply  as 
early  as  February,  the  conditions  will  be  the  same 
as  if  an  abundant  rainfall  had  occurred.  The  fruit 
will  then  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  sugar  and  be  very 
profitable. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Dec.  19,  1898. 


By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

The  rainfall  of  the  past  week,  which  was  quite 
general  throughout  the  State,  materially  benefited 
growing  grain  and  pasturage.  Plowing  and  seeding 
have  been  resumed  in  most  sections.  Later  reports 
indicate  that  citrus  fruits  were  not  materially  dam- 
aged by  the  frosts  of  the  preceding  week.  Foggy 
or  cloudy  weather  has  been  prevalent  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State,  with  temperatures  slightly  below 
the  normal.  The  reports  received  from  regular  cor- 
respondents show  that  a  more  hopeful  feeling  pre- 
vails among  the  farmers  in  the  great  valleys  and  in 
southern  California. 

Shasta.— The  rain  during  the  week  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  re- 
sume work,  and  feed  is  starting.  Stock  all  driven  in  from  mountain 
ranges. 

Tehama  — At  Rosewood  2  inches  of  snow  fell  on  the  14th  and  the 
total  precipitation  for  the  week  was  0.93. 

Butte. — Rain  on  the  Hth  was  very  beneficial. 

C>  >lusa. — At  Grand  Island  0.55  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the  Hth. 

Yolo. — Light  rain  during  the  week  benefited  grain  and  pasturage. 

Sacramento. — Some  plowing  and  seeding  in  progress. 

Solano  —At  Suisun  the  rainfall  for  the  week  amounted  to  0  61. 
Weather  cold  and  foggy,  with  heavy  frosts. 

El  Dorado. — Mot  enough  rain  to  permit  miners  and  farmers  to  re- 
sume work. 

San  Joaquin.— Rain  commenced  on  the  13th;  grain  sprouting 
rapidly. 

Calaveras. — Some  farmers  are  plowing  on  moist  land. 

Stanislaus.— Nearly  1  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Elmwood  during  the 
week.    Grain  and  stock  suffering  at  Newman. 

Merced.— Rainfall  not  yet  sufficient  to  moisten  soil  for  plowing. 
Early  grain  doing  weH. 

Madera  — Light  rain  on  14th,  and  on  the  19th  at  Sharon.  Growing 
grain  looking  better. 

Fresno  —The  light  rain  benefited  grain  and  pasturage.  Stock  in 
poor  condition  at  Conejo.  Weather  cold  and  foggy.  Orange  crop 
gathered. 

Tulare.— Cloudy  and  cold,  with  light  rain  on  Hth.  No  serious 
dannge  to  citrus  fruits  at  Porterville  by  frosts  of  last  week. 

Kings  —  At  Hanford  0  35  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the  13th;  not  sufficient 
to  soften  the  ground  for  plowing    Pruning  is  progressing. 

Kern.— Very  light  rain  at  Bakersfleld,  and  no  farm  work  being 
done. 

Inyo.— Frosts  every  morning.   Mountains  are  covered  with  snow. 

Humboldt.— No  rain  during  the  week,  up  to  the  15th. 

Sonoma.— Rain  amounting  to  0.43  fell  at  Peachland  Tuesday  night, 
13tb,  and  will  keep  grain  alive.  Heavy  winds  on  the  8th  and  9th 
wrecked  barns,  windmills,  etc.  A  large  acreage  will  be  put  in, 
mostly  for  hay. 

Napa.— Cool  weather  with  light  rain.  Pruning  in  progress.  Some 
farmers  are  plowing. 

Alameda.— The  rain  was  of  great  benefit,  and  farmers  are  plow- 
ing and  seeding. 

Santa  Cruz.— One  inch  of  rain  at  SantaCruz  has  greatly  benefited 
pasturage.   Plowing  and  seeding  progressing. 

San  Benito.— At  Hollister  the  rainfall  of  the  13th  and  Hth 
amounted  to  0  79  inch.  Grass  is  starting,  and  seeding  is  now  pro- 
gressing. 

Monterey.— At  Gem  light  hail  storms  occurred  on  the  9th,  and 
ice  formed  during  the  night.  At  Salinas  0.70  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the 
Hth  and  15th. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Rainfall  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for  the  week, 
0.58,  which  will  do  much  good,  though  not  enough  to  start  plows. 
Large  acreage  of  wheat  already  in.  The  celery  farm  in  Arroyo 
Grande  valley  is  producing  a  good  crop,  which  is  being  shipped 
East. 

Santa  Barbara.— At  Surf  the  rainfall  for  week  amounted  to  1.56, 
and  will  materially  benefit  grain  and  pasturage. 

Los  Angeles.— Light  rain  on  the  Hth.  Cold  nights  and  mornings 
continue.  Oranges  not  materially  damaged  by  recent  frost  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.   Fruit  ripening  rapidly. 

San  Bernardino.— Light  rain  in  the  valleys  and  a  good  fall  of 
snow  in  the  mountains  will  materially  benefit  this  section 

Orange.— At  Orange  the  high  winds  and  frosts  have  injured  the 
citrus  crop  to  some  extent.   Rainfall,  0  40. 

San  Diego.— The  rainfall  at  Poway  and  Otay  was  sufficient  to 
greatly  improve  crop  prospects,  and  plowing  is  progressing. 

Eureka  Summary.— Late  rains  causing  grass  to  recover  from  ill 
effect  of  frosts.   Feed  improving;  cattle  in  good  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Thursday's  rain  was  sufficient  for  plow- 


ing and  seeding  in  San  Diego  county;  too  light  farther  north  for 
much  good.  Considerable  plowing  and  seeding.  Irrigating  water  in- 
creased; all  being  used. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1.42 

9.87 

15  37 

13.82 

34 

58 

Red  Bluff  

98 

3  81 

6  08 

8  52 

34 

60 

1  80 

3  92 

4  38 

5  91 

34 

52 

San  Francisco..., 

1.18 

3  99 

4  07 

7.33 

40 

56 

.43 

1.92 

1.89 

2  69 

36 

58 

.20 

.50 

26 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.58 

1  34 

158 

531 

36 

76 

.12 

.24 

2  53 

4  79 

42 

70 

.13 

66 

1.41 

2  52 

48 

66 

.62 

1  32 

.81 

1  52 

31 

66 

Agricultural  Education  in  Wisconsin. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
taxed  to  its  utmost  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
students  who  are  now  attending.  The  register 
shows  an  enrollment  of  320,  of  which  190  are  attend- 
ing the  practical  farmers'  course,  known  as  the 
Short  Course  in  agriculture.  Fifteen  States  are  rep- 
resented in  the  attendance.  In  this  course  the 
young  men  from  the  farms  receive  practical  and  sci- 
entific training  in  feeding  and  managing  stock, 
treatment  of  common  diseases  of  farm  animals,  and 
judging  live  stock  from  the  dairyman  and  butchers' 
standpoint.  Farm  dairying,  blacksmithing,  agricul- 
tural physics,  horticulture,  farm  bookkeeping,  farm 
carpenter  work  and  many  other  useful  subjects  are 
also  taught. 

The  class  in  the  Short  Course  is  composed  largely 
of  young  men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age 
who  have  borne  responsibility  and  had  practical  ex- 
perience on  the  farm  before  coming  to  us.  Many  of 
these  are  preparing  to  become  farm  managers  and 
will  be  pleased  to  accept  positions  at  moderate 
wages  at  the  close  of  the  term,  March  2d,  on  dairy, 
stock  and  general  farms. 

Parties  desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  these 
young  men  will  be  put  in  communication  with  them 
by  writing  the  manager  of  Short  Course,  R.  A. 
Moore,  Madison,  Wis.  Fifty-one  of  the  students 
accepted  positions  at  the  close  of  the  term  last  year, 
and  during  the  summer  thirty  more  secured  employ- 
ment in  different  States. 

As  it  takes  two  winters  to  complete  the  Short 
Course,  those  who  have  completed  one  term's  work 
prefer  to  secure  positions  during  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  March  2d  to  Dec.  1st,  in  order 
to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  complete 
the  course  the  following  winter,  while  those  who 
have  taken  both  winter's  work  prefer  permanent 
places. 


f.  w. 


RAINFALL    IN    SACRAMENTO    FROM    1849    TO    1898  —  FROM    THE    RECORDS    OF    DR.    T.    M.    LOGAN,  DR. 

HATCH,    THE    U.    S.    SIGNAL    SERVICE    AND   THE    U.    S.    WEATHER  BUREAU. 
[COMPILED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 


Year. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Totals. 

49-  50 

50-  1  

.25 
.00 

1.50 
.00 

2.25 
T 

12  50 
T 

4.50 
.65 

.50 
.35 

10.00 
1.88 

4.25 
1  14 

.25 
.69 

.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 

36  00 
4.71 

51-2  

1.00 

.18 

2.14 

7.07 

.58 

.12 

6.40 

.19 

.30 

.00 

.00 

.00 

17.98 

52-3  

T 

.00 

6.00 

13.40 

3  00 

2.00 

7.00 

3  50 

1.45 

T 

T 

.00 

31.36 

53-  4  

54-  5  

T 
T 

T 

1.01 

1.50 
.65 

1.54 
1.15 

3  25 
2.67 

8.50 
3.46 

3.25 
4.20 

1.50 
4.3J 

.21 
1  15 

.31 
.01 

.00 
.00 

T 

.00 

20  06 
18  62 

55-6  

T 

.00 

.75 

2  00 

4.92 

.69 

1.40 

2.13 

1.84 

.03 

.00 

.00 

13.76 

56-7  

T 

.20 

.65 

2.40 

1.38 

4  80 

.68 

T 

T 

.35 

.00 

T 

1(1.46 

57-8  

.00 

.66 

2.41 

2  63 

2.44 

2  46 

2.88 

1.21 

.20 

.10 

.01 

T 

15.00 

58-9  

T 

3.01 

.15 

4  34 

96 

3.91 

1.64 

.98 

1.04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

16.03 

59-60  

.02 

.00 

6.48 

1.83 

2  31 

.93 

5.11 

2.87 

2.49 

.02 

.63 

.00 

22.09 

60-1  

.06 

.91 

.18 

4.28 

2.67 

2  92 

3.32 

.48 

.59 

.14 

.55 

.00 

16.10 

61-2  

.00 

T 

2.17 

8.64 

15.04 

4.26 

2  80 

.82 

1  81 

.01 

.00 

.01 

35  66 

62-3  

.00 

.36 

T 

2.33 

1.73 

2.75 

2.36 

1  69 

.36 

.00 

.00 

.00 

11.58 

63-4  

T 

.00 

1.49 

1.82 

1.08 

.19 

1.30 

1.08 

.74 

.09 

.00 

.08 

7. 87 

T 

.12 

6.72 

7.87 
.36 

4.78 

.71 

48 

1.37 

.46 

.00 

T 

.00 

22.51 

65-6  

.08 

.48 

2.43 

7.70 

2  01 

2.02 

.48 

2.25 

.10 

.02 

.00 

17  93 

66-7  

.00 

T 

2.43 

9.51 

3.41 

7.10 

101 

1  80 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

25.30 

67-8  

.01 

.00 

3.81 

12  85 

6.04 

3  15 

4  35 

2  31 

.27 

T 

.00 

.00 

32.79 

68-  9 

69-  70  

.00 
T 

.00 
2.12 

.77 
.85 

2.61 
1.96 

4  79 
1.37 

3.63 
3  24 

2.94 
1.64 
.69 

1  24 
2.12 

.65 
.27 

.01 
T 

.00 
T 

.00 
T 

16.64 
13  57 

.00 

.02 

.58 

.97 

2.08 

1.92 

1.45 

.76 

T 

.00 

.00 

8.47 

71-2.   

T 
T 

.21 
.22 

1.22 
1.93 

10  59 
5  39 

4.04 
1.23 

4.74 
4.36 

1.94 

.55 

.61 
.51 

.28 
.00 

.02 
T 

.00 
.02 

.00 
T 

23.65 
14.21 

73-4.  •••• 

.00 
.05 

.31 
2.26 

1.21 
3.80 

10.01 
.44 

5.20 
8.70 

1.86 
.55 

3.05 
.80 

.89 
T 

.37 
T 

T 
1.10 

T 

.00 

.00 

.00 

22.90 
17  70 

75-6.  

.00 

.44 

6.20 

5.52 

4  99 

3.75 

4.15 

1.10 

.15 

.00 

.21 

.02 

26  53 

76-7  

T 

3.45 

.30 

.00 

2  77 

1.04 

.56 

.19 

.64 

.01 

T 

T 

8.96 

.00 

.73 

1.07 

1.43 

9.26 

8  04 

3.09 

1.07 

.17 

.00 

.00 

.00 

24.86 

.29 

.55 

.51 

.47 

3.18 

3.88 

4.88 

2.66 

1.30 

.13 

T 

T 

17.85 

79  80  

.00 

.88 

2.05 

3.41 

1.64 

1.83 

1.70 

14. SO 

.76 

.00 

T 

.00 

26.47 

80-1   

.00 
.30 

.00 

.05 

11.81 

6.14 

5.06 

1.37 

1.64 

T 

.50 

T 

.00 

26.57 

.55 

1.88 

3.27 

1.89 

2  40 

3  78, 

1.99 

.35 

.10 

T 

.00 

16  51 

82-3   

.57 

2.63 

S.f2 

1.13 

2.23 

1.11 

3  70 

.67 

2.85 

.00 

.00 

.00 

18.11 

.90 

.96 

.61 

.44 

3.43 

4.46 

8.14 

4.32 

.06 

1.45 

.00 

T 

24.78 

.60 

2.01 

.00 

10.45 

2.16 

.49 

.08 

.68 

T 

.11 

T 

.00 

16  58 

85-6  

.08 

.02 

11.34 

5.76 

7.95 

.29 

2  68 

4.08 

.07 

.00 

.00 

.00 

32  27 

86-7  

.00 

.68 

.21 

2  21 

1.12 

6.28 

.94 

2.53 

T 

.00 

.00 

T 

13  97 

87-8  

.02 

.00 

.45 

2.09 

4.81 

.57 

3.04 

.10 

.40 

.08 

T 

T 

11  56 

88-9  

.55 

.00 

4.28 

4  63 

.15 

.33 

6.25 

.26 

3.25 

.25 

.00 

.00 

19.95 

89-90  

.00 

6.02 

3.15 

7.82 

6.62 

4  06 

3.00 

1.33 

1.80 

.00 

.00 

.00 

32.27 

90-1  

.80 

T 

.00 

3.31 

53 

6.61 

1.78 

2.04 

.66 

.05 

T 

.00 

15  81 

.10 
.18 

.10 

.48 

3.28 

1.78 

2.84 

3.02 

1.20 

2.38 

T 

.00 

.00 

15  18 

92-3  

.70 

e.eo 

4.90 

3.27 

2.66 

3.51 

1.08 

1.05 

.00 

T 

.00 

23.95 

93-4  

.22 
.88 

.12 

2.92 

1.76 

4.17 

3.92 

.74 

.34 

1.70 

.46 

T 

T 

16  35 

1.06 

.48 

8  86 

8  42 

1.84 

1.20 

.86 

.51 

.00 

.04 

T 

24.15 

1.26 

.17 

1.54 

1.54 

9  76 

.08 

2.57 

5.34 

.92 

.00 

T 

.20 

23.39 

96-7  

.31 

.55 

3.56 

1.78 

3.66 

4.15 

2.54 

.25 

.30 

.04 

.00 

.01 

17  12 

97-8  

.16 

1.96 

.61 

1.64 

.98 

3.19 

.04 

.28 

1.50 

.14 

.00 

.00 

10.50 

98-9  

.36 
.18 

.64 
.76 

.61 

2.09 

4.41 

3.82 

2.86 

2.78 

1.77 

.80 

.11 

.03 

.01 

19.62 
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FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Flowers  in  the  Home. 


By  Miss  Mabel  E.  Morrin  at  the  University  Farmers' Institute 
at  Guinda. 

A  home  without  flowers  about  it  is  like  a  day  with- 
out sunshine.  The  inmates  of  such  a  home  miss  out 
of  life  much  of  its  perfume  and  brightness. 

No  one  can  cultivate  or  live  among  flowers  with- 
out being  the  better  for  it.  Man's  first  home  was  a 
flower  garden.  The  value  of  this  lesson  is  inesti- 
mable ;  in  fact,  I  think  more  good  things  can  be 
learned  from  association  with  and  cultivation  of  these 
beautiful  gifts  of  God  than  from  any  other  one  source. 
John  Adams  said  :  "I  should  prefer  the  delights  of 
a  garden  to  the  dominion  of  a  world."  They  bring 
us  cheer  and  comfort ;  they  refresh  the  weary  and 
soothe  the  sick  and  suffering.  Through  them  we  are 
taught  lessons  of  patience  and  meekness,  lessons  of 
charity  and  love. 

But  these  messengers  of  truth  require  that  we 
give  them  something  in  return  for  the  many  favors 
bestowed  upon  us.  If  we  give  them  water,  sunshine 
and  proper  care  they  will  pay  us  tenfold  for  our 
trouble.  If  we  allow  the  weeds  to  grow — alas  !  for 
our  plants.  Bad  company  will  ruin  the  prospect  of 
a  healthy,  noble  growth,  and  what  "might  have 
been"  can  never  be.  Thus  it  is  with  the  human 
heart,  and  if  we  fail  to  heed  the  divine  teachings  in 
nature  we  will  be  called  upon  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

California  Children  Love  Flowers. — We  who  live  in 
country  places  cannot  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
city  children  who  are  starving,  day  by  day,  for  the 
sight  of  just  one  common,  little  blossom,  that  we 
pass  without  a  glance  of  a  thought.  But  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  our  country  children,  whose  eyes  are 
feasted  with  vast  fields  of  red  and  gold  and  blue 
through  a  long  season  in  each  year,  still  heartily 
love  and  welcome  the  flowers. 

One  day  last  spring,  while  on  our  way  to  church, 
a  lady  remarked  to  me  :  "  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
Rumsey  boys  and  girls  love  the  flowers.  See  that 
group  of  tots,  not  one  but  carries  a  handful  of  bright 
blossoms."  And  upon  entering  the  house  we  found 
scarcely  a  person  who  did  not  wear  one  or  more  of 
spring's  fair  emblems.  And  this  is  not  only  true  of 
the  people  in  the  spring  time,  but  all  the  year,  for, 
though  in  the  winter  the  blossoms  are  rarer,  when- 
ever obtainable  they  are  worn.  There  is  hope  of 
high  things  in  a  neighborhood  like  this. 

The  Home  Flower  Garden. — People,  especially  we  in 
the  country,  need  to  learn  how  to  utilize  flowers  in 
our  homes,  and  how  to  gain  the  most  benefit  from 
them  as  beautifiers,  both  inside  and  out.  Most  of  us 
can  grow  them  without  much  trouble,  provided  we 
have  the  varieties  suited  to  our  climate,  for  we  have 
plenty  of  ground,  fertilizers  and  sunshine.  We  do 
not  all  have  plenty  of  water,  but,  however,  all  years 
are  not  so  hard  upon  us  in  that  respect  as  the  pres- 
ent one  has  been. 

Suggestions. — The  first  requisite  of  a  home  flower 
garden  is  simplicity.  Do  not  try  to  grow  in  one  small 
plot  of  ground  every  variety  of  plant  under  the  sun. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  genuine  flower  lover  to  make  a  se- 
lection for  his  garden,  because  the  humblest  blossom 
to  him  is  as  desirable  as  the  most  brilliant,  and  he  is 
tempted,  if  his  pocketbook  will  allow,  to  order  a 
specimen  of  everything  found  in  the  catalogue. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  under  all  circum- 
stances we  avoid  inartistic  combinations  and  elab- 
orate flower  beds.  Too  much  color  is  certainly  strik- 
ing, but  the  effect  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  pink  and  red, 
bunched  together  promiscuously,  is  not  pleasing. 

Neither  is  a  flower  garden  arranged  on  stiff  geomet- 
rical lines  a  thing  of  beauty.  There  must  be  method 
in  its  laying  out,  of  course,  but  the  method  should  be 
hidden  by  naturalness,  and  the  effect,  to  be  artistic, 
must  be  unstudied. 

The  garden  with  winding  paths,  along  which  grow 
nasturtiums,  pansies  and  forget-me-nots;  with  tall 
annuals,  bright-flowering  shrubs  and  stately  trees 
filling  in  the  corners  and  curves,  ferns  and  cresses 
hiding  in  the  shady  places,  green  hedges  through 
which  peep  scarlet  geraniums;  with  roses  and  fair 
lilies  and  dainty  sweet  peas  here  and  there,  and  trel- 
lised  clematis,  honey  suckle  and  jessamine — full  of 
loveliness,  naturalness  and  perfume — this  is  the  per- 
fect garden. 

But  not  many  of  us  are  able  to  realize  our  ideals, 
even  in  gardens,  but  "  woe  unto  us  if  we  have  no 
ideals  to  realize."  We  cannot  all  be  artistic,  but  we 
can  at  least  try,  through  observation  and  study,  for 
good  results.  It  is  really  essential  that  all  women 
learn  to  decorate  a  room  or  a  dinner  table  tastily  and 
well.  Flowers  are  the  cheapest  of  decorations;  they 
will  give  most  pleasure  to  us  and  our  friends,  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  about  the  home. 

Cut  Flowers. — When  cutting  flowers  for  any  pur- 
pose, the  stems  should  be  cut  long.  It  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  cut  for  a  friend  a  bouquet  of  lovely  vio- 
lets, sweet  peas  or  chrysanthemums,  and  have  her 
carry  them  home,  carefully  snip  off  the  long  ends  and 
jam  them  down  tightly  and  evenly  into  a  glass  tum- 
bler.   The  tumbler  is  well  enough,  if  no  better  recep- 


tacle is  at  hand,  but  the  blossoms  have  been  entirely 
robbed  of  their  grace  and  beauty.  So  often  one  sees 
a  bouquet,  especially  in  the  country  home,  made  up 
of  all  colors  and  sizes  of  flowers  :  pinks,  sweet-wil- 
liams, wall  flowers,  geraniums  and  even  hollyhocks, 
jumbled  together,  while  many  times  out  of  this  ill- 
arranged  mass  several  dainty  bouquets  might  be 
made.  The  pink  and  crimson  flowers  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  placed  with  plenty  of  white  and  delicate 
green. 

Our  Wild  Flowers. — Wild  flowers  have  a  distinct 
air  of  their  own,  and  a  room  decorated  with  them 
has  a  certain  woodsy  fragrance  about  it  very  re- 
freshing and  invigorating.  Most  of  the  wild  flowers 
are  dainty  in  coloring,  graceful  and  easy  to  use  in 
bouquets.  The  yellow  mustard  is  most  beautiful 
used  in  masses,  as  are  the  calachorti  varied  with 
their  delicately  penciled  colorings;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing equal  to  the  wild  clematis  with  its  creamy,  fluffy 
blossoms  and  pale  foliage,  for  trailing  over  mantels, 
windows  or  doors.  The  only  fault  with  the  clematis 
is  that  it  withers  quickly. 

With  respect  to  wild  flowers  nature  has  been  es- 
pecially kind  to  Capay  valley.  Where  can  there  be 
found  greater  profusion  of  flower  beauty  than  here  ? 
And  such  varieties  in  color  !  For  yellow  we  have 
first,  our  exquisite  State  flower,  the  eschscholtzia, 
then  we  have  the  buttercup,  the  monkshood  and  the 
pale  creamcup.  The  blues  are  plentiful  and  varied 
from  the  purple  delphinum  to  the  lighter  shades  of 
the  lupine  and  nemophila.  For  red  we  have  fields 
and  hillsides  of  calandrinia,  dyeing  the  landscape 
during  the  early  spring,  in  brilliant  hues.  We  also 
have  the  red  larkspur,  the  columbine  and  the  paint 
brushes.  It  would  take  a  volume  of  good  size  to 
name  all  of  our  flowers  and  enumerate  their  colors. 

And  at  Christmastide  nature  is  still  lavish  with 
her  gifts,  for  we  have  the  bright,  red  toyon  berries, 
the  mistletoe  with  its  pale  green  and  pearl,  the 
evergreens,  and  the  maczanita  with  its  blossoms  of 
waxlike  bells,  as  well  as  ferns  and  mosses  with  which 
to  make  our  homes  beautiful. 

Wild  Florcers  in  the  Home  Garden.  — At  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  California  State  Floral  Society  last  April, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiester  of  San  Francisco,  read  before 
the  society  a  paper  in  which  she  made  a  most  earn- 
est plea  for  the  cultivation  and  preservation,  in  the 
home  garden,  of  the  wild  flowers.  She  says:  "  There 
are  many  people  living  in  the  country  surrounded  by 
wild  flowers  of  which  they  take  little  heed,  in  some 
instances  apparently  oblivious  of  their  existence, 
allowing  their  workmen  to  uproot  and  destroy  the 
dear  little  creamcups  and  the  graceful  brodieas 
while  they  coddle  some  scaly  rosebush  which  will 
perchance  give  them  a  few  faded  blossoms  once  a 
year.  If  they  could  only  be  persuaded  to  set  aside 
some  neglected  corner  of  their  dooryard  and  en- 
courage their  children  to  collect  and  care  for  all  the 
varieties  in  their  vicinity  they  would  be  doing  them- 
selves a  favor  and  their  State  a  benefit." 

This  is  a  good  and  noble  work  and  we  are  the  ones 
to  perform  it,  we  who  have  the  great  privilege  of 
living  among  the  wild  flowers,  of  gathering  them  not 
by  ones  and  twos,  but  by  thousands.  Some  people 
object  to  planting  wild  flowers  in  gardens  with  tame 
ones  thinking  they  spoil  the  effect;  some  regard 
them  as  too  commonplace  to  bother  with.  But 
some  day,  when  civilization  has  crowded  many  of  our 
favorite  varieties  out  of  existence,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered with  sadness  that  by  a  little  forethough  they 
might  have  been  preserved. 

Beautiful  wild  flowers  !  there  can  never  be  too 
many.  They  cling  tenderly  round  the  memory  of 
our  youthful  days,  casting  over  later  life  a  glamor 
which  the  years  cannot  fade.  God  pity  the  child 
who  has  been  robbed  of  the  privilege  of  gathering 
the  wild  flowers  in  his  school  days  ! 

Botany. — The  study  of  botany  sho-ild  be  persued 
in  all  our  schools,  even  in  the  primaries,  not  through 
the  use  of  text  books  and  memory  work,  but  through 
the  study  of  the  flowers,  roots  and  leaves,  letting 
each  child  find  out  for  himself  all  he  can  about  the 
composition,  habits  and  growth  of  plants.  It  will 
teach  him  the  most  valuable  lesson  we  ever  learn — 
to  observe.  Prof.  Rattan,  author  of  the  Cal.  State 
Flora  and  teacher  of  botany  in  the  San  Jose  State 
Normal  School,  never  passes  a  day  without  saying 
to  his  pupils:  "Observe — then  you  will  know."  The 
professor  of  drawing  says:  "  Draw  it  as  you  see  it." 
And  so  it  is  with  all  branches  of  work  and  study.  The 
child  who  learns  well  the  lesson  of  observation  will 
find  that  later  in  life  it  will  be  less  difficult  for  him 
him  to  tread  the  higher  paths  of  learning. 

And  so  we  find  that  the  flowers  are  true  gifts  of 
God  to  be  used  for  good  in  many  ways.  They  lighten 
our  burdens  and  fill  our  lives  with  poetry.  All  of 
the  great  poets  loved  the  flowers.  Chaucer  and 
Burns  cared  most  for  the  daisy;  Shakespeare  loved 
the  violet;  Lowell,  the  dandelion. 

Ah,  that  the  language  of  the  flowers  might  be 
interpreted  more  frequently  by  man  for  his  uplifting, 
that  the  world  might  be  fuller  of  purity,  sweetness 
and  truth  1  for 

"  Not  a  tree 
A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom  but  contains 
A  folio  volume.    We  may  read  and  read 
And  read  again,  and  still  Hod  something  new, 
Something  to  please  and  something  to  Instruct." 

Rumsey,  Cal.,  Dec.  10,  1898. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Hints  on  Frost  Prevention. 

Rural  readers  who  have  followed  our  careful  re- 
view of  California  experience  in  frost  prevention  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  are  ready  to  see  the  force  and 
make  use  of  the  suggestions  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Koethen,  a  member  of  the  Riverside  Horticultural 
Club's  special  committee,  which  last  winter  investi- 
gated the  various  methods  of  preventing  frost  dam- 
age. Mr.  Koethen  has  formulated  some  forty  odd 
valuable  points  for  orchardists,  which  we  arrange  in 
groups. 

Conditions  at  the  Time  of  Killing  Frost  at  Riverside. 
— The  draft  on  our  cold  nights  is  from  the  northeast, 
east  and  southeast — settling  down  to  a  steady  east 
wind  usually  before  daylight.  This  will  probably 
vary  in  different  localities — from  the  mountains  in 
the  east.  Concentrate  the  fires  somewhat  on  these 
sides  of  the  orchard.  Some  fires  are  needed  all 
through  the  orchard.  If  the  thermometer  should 
reach  26°  by  midnight,  start  firing  at  once.  If 
smudging  is  to  be  depended  upon,  you  should  com- 
mence much  earlier.  To  be  safe,  commence  lighting 
coal  baskets  if  the  thermometer  should  reach  26°  as 
late  as  4:30  A.  m. 

Ripe  fruit  will  stand  more  frost  than  green  fruit. 
The  above  figures  are  for  ripe  fruit. 

The  thermometer  may  go  many  degrees  below  the 
dew  point  in  our  climate,  on  nights  when  the  sun  sets 
behind  heavy  clouds. 

A  mild  day  may  be  followed  by  a  night  of  danger 
to  citrus  fruits. 

The  upper  strata  of  air  is  much  warmer  than  the 
lower.  Eight  degrees  was  found  to  be  the  variation 
between  a  height  of  from  5  to  50  feet  upon  different 
tests. 

Observations  on  Temperature. — Thermometers  should 
be  tested  each  year,  and  the  variation  noted  and  ac- 
counted for  at  each  reading.  f 

A  good  way  to  secure  uniform  observations  and 
the  extreme  temperature  to  which  fruit  is  exposed 
is  to  fasten  the  thermometer  to  a  slender  stick,  5 
feet  long,  and  place  in  the  space  between  four  trees, 
away  from  buildings  or  other  shelter. 

The  thermometer  that  registers  too  high  may  be 
very  comforting,  but  it  is  not  a  safe  guide  unless  al- 
lowance is  made  for  correction. 

A  thermometer  that  registers  too  low  may  cost  un- 
necessary labor,  expense  or  anxiety. 

We  need  a  local  weather  bureau  station. 

We  need  weather  bureau  stations  east  of  us  and 
north  of  the  Sierras. 

We  need  a  united  system  of  general  alarm  for  lo- 
calities throughout  the  valley. 

Cold  Spots. — Every  grove  has  some  spot  that  is 
colder  than  any  other.  Find  it,  and  be  governed  in 
your  firing  by  the  temperature  there,  keeping  your 
eye  on  other  locations,  for  the  coldest  place  may 
shift  around.  Coal  baskets  or  brush  fires  concen- 
trated at  these  points  will  drain  off  cold  air. 

Windbreaks. — Windbreaks  parallel  with  the  flow  of 
the  cold  stream  of  air  are  an  advantage  in  prevent- 
ing radiation.  Close  windbreaks  at  right  angles  to 
the  flow  of  cold  air  will  form  dams  and  cause  low 
temperatures  on  the  upper  side.  A  block  of  large 
trees  below  a  block  of  smaller  trees  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

Water  and  Cultivation. — Flowing  water  is  a  help, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  Clean  culture  and  a 
wet  surface  are  the  best  conditions  of  the  soil  in 
times  of  danger.  Trees  that  had  suffered  from  lack 
of  water  at  any  time  during  the  development  of  the 
crop,  and  those  with  a  dry  surface  of  the  soil,  suf- 
fered greatest  injury. 

Hints  on  Firing. — Firing  of  any  kind  is  beneficial  if 
there  is  enough  of  it.  The  cost  need  not  be  prohibi- 
tive for  good  results.  Accumulative  firing  is  better 
than  single-handed.  A  single  grower  can  succeed  in 
saving  his  fruit  with  coal  baskets  if  he  has  enough  of 
them.  Be  prepared  to  make  more  fires  than  you  will 
likely  need.  The  unexpected  sometimes  happens.  No 
grower  should  depend  on  his  neighbors  for  heat  or 
smudge.  Every  gap  is  an  injury  to  the  whole.  Be- 
sides, your  neighbors  may  not  locate  their  fires  so  as 
to  do  you  as  much  good. 

The  Baskets. — Coal  baskets  can  be  made  for  5J  cents 
each.  The  filling  will  cost  about  7  cents,  and  you 
should  have  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  acre,  according 
to  location  and  size  of  grove.  Some  device  is  needed 
to  keep  the  material  in  the  baskets  dry  during 
a  rain — a  cover  of  some  kind  that  may  easily  be  re- 
moved. 

Smudging. — A  little  burning  straw  is  a  snare  and 
a  deceit.  Straw  smudge  should  be  made  from  wet 
straw,  should  be  dense  and  should  cover  large  areas 
to  yield  best  results.  Dry  straw  is  of  little  value, 
except  to  help  burn  that  which  is  very  wet.  The  ef- 
ficacy of  smudging  being  dependent  upon  preventing 
radiation,  early  lighting  is  imperative.  A  little  dry 
brush  is  a  great  help  in  burning  very  wet  straw. 
Green  cypress  boughs  create  a  fine  smudge.  Most 
groves  have  a  cold  corner.  Have  some  brush  piles 
ready  to  light. 


December  24,  1898. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Crown  Borer  of  the  Peach. 


■    By  Ed  M.  Ehrhorn,  Santa  Clara  County  Horticultural  Com- 
I      missioner,  at  the  Univerlty  Farmers' Institute  at  San  Jose. 

i|    Finding  the  Borer. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
kthe  peach  borer  pest  first  made  its  appearance  in 
I  Santa  Clara  county  in  the  year  1887.    It  was  found 
feast  of  Campbell  in  the  root-crown  of  some  young 
peach  trees,  and  created  quite  a  stir  at  the  time,  as 
j  people  were  already  badly  scared  with  the  pernic- 
ious scale  and  the  dreaded  cottony  cushion  scale. 
Both  of  these  have  fortunately  nearly  disappeared 
and  need  not  be  feared  in  the  future.    The  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albert  Koebele,  and 
the  State  inspector  of  fruit  pests,  W.  G.  Klee,  visited 
the  place  and  took  material  back  with  them  from 
which  in  due  time  the  adult  insect  was  reared  and 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.    It  was  found  that  our  species  was 
new  and  Dr.  Riley  gave  it  the  name  of  Sanania 
Pacifica. 

Spread  of  the  Pest. — Since  its  first  appearance  the 
pest  has  spread  slowly  over  a  large  area  of  this 
county.  This  spread  was  caused  partly  through  the 
sale  of  infected  nursery  stock  and  partly  through 
the  flight  of  the  moths. 

In  1891  a  lot  of  Eastern  peach  trees  were  sent 
into  this  county,  which  were  found  infested  with 
borers.  No  doubt  these  were  the  Eastern  species. 
Through  the  vigilance  of  the  local  inspector  at  that 
time,  W.  F.  Parker,  the  whole  lot  was  burned  up.  I 
have  never  yet  found  the  Eastern  species  in  this 
county  and  don't  believe  it  is  here. 

The  Eggs. — The  eggs  of  the  peach-borer  moth  are 
very  hard  to  detect  as  they  are  very  small  and 
generally  are  laid  single  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
near  the  surface.  From  this  egg  hatches  a  worm  at 
first  about  I  of  an  inch  in  size  and  after  entering  the 
thin  bark  gradually  grows  larger,  going  through 
five  molts,  until  it  reaches  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
This  takes  from  six  to  eight  months,  according  to 
the  season. 

The  Grub. — The  worm  then  changes  into  a  cocoon 
and  chrysalis.  The  cocoon  is  generally  found  near 
the  surface,  either  attached  to  the  trunk  or  imbedded 
in  the  thick  gummy  substance  about  the  trunk.  The 
chrysalis,  which  is  found  inside  the  cocoon,  is  shiny 
brown  and  is  shaped  like  the  abdomen  of  the  moth. 
It  remains  in  this  condition  according  to  the  season, 
from  one  to  two  months,  when  the  adult  moth 
appears. 

The  Moth. — The  adult  moth  has  been  compared 
with  a  dark  blue  wasp,  which  might  be  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  comparison,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  true 
moth  and  not  a  wasp.  The  female  moth  differs  from 
the  male  in  having  the  front  wings  dark  bluish  black. 
In  the  male  both  front  and  hind  wings  are  transpa- 
rent and  gauzy,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
wasp. 

The  Warfare  Against  the  Insect. — The  peach  borer 
has  been  vigorously  fought  from  its  first  appearance 
to  the  present  day.  The  usual  remedy  was  worm- 
ing with  a  knife  or  other  instrument  and  then 
applying  some  material  to  coat  the  trunk  with  as  a 
preventative.  These  materials  consisted  sometimes 
of  ordinary  thick  whitewash,  lime,  with  sulphur,  coal 
tar  and  sufficient  soil  to  make  a  thick  paste;  pine 
tar,  with  a  little  fish  oil.  Thick  paraffine  paper  or 
ordinary  stout  paper  have  been  used  in  limited 
quantities  and  no  doubt  are  the  best  articles  as 
preventatives,  as  they  remain  intact  the  whole  year, 
whereas  the  other  substances  are  apt  to  crack  in 
numerous  places  shortly  after  they  have  been  on  the 
tree. 

Into  these  cracks  the  small  worms  find  their  way 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  begin  their  deadly  work. 
Very  few  have  tried  the  paper,  as  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive. No  real  remedy  for  killing  the  borer  in  the 
burrow  was  found  until  carbon  bisulphide  bad  been 
tried. 

Carbon  Bisulphide. — Carbon  bisulphide  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  killing  the  grape  louse,  phylloxera, 
and  the  general  way  is  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  vines 
surrounding  that  affected  spot  in  the  vineyard.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  that  care  should  be  taken  when 
applied  to  trees.  The  first  experiments  with  the 
carbon  on  peach  borers  was  tried  about  four  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Ginty,  but  no  data  as  to  results  has  been 
kept.  W.  P.  Cragin  gets  the  credit  of  having  in- 
troduced the  remedy  in  this  county.  In  April,  i896, 
he  tried  experiments  with  carbon  on  a  few  trees  in 
his  orchard  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  borers  with- 
out damage  to  the  trees.  The  experiments  were 
such  a  success  that  in  Septemb°r  of  the  same  year 
he  treated  his  trees,  numbering  3800  in  all,  their  age 
varying  from  one  to  fourteen  years.  His  trees  are 
on  the  almond,  peach,  apricot  and  plum  root. 

Other  growers,  hearing  of  Mr.  Cragin's  success, 
tried  the  remedy,  and  some  have  had  fatal  results. 
I  visited  Mr.  Cragin's  orchard  and  could  not  find 
any  damage  there  nor  in  other  places,  but  I  also  vis- 
ited some  orchards  where  damage  to  the  trees  was 
done. 

Injury  to  Roots. — Investigation  shows  that  the  al- 
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mond  root  is  more  susceptible  to  carbon  bisulphide 
than  other  roots.  There  are  other  conditions  which 
might  cause  damage  to  trees  when  this  liquid  is  used, 
many  of  which  have  unfortunately  been  overlooked. 
Too  much  carbon  is  used  in  many  instances.  Carbon 
should  not  be  applied  when  the  soil  is  wet  or  just  be- 
fore a  rain.  It  should  also  not  be  applied  after  cut- 
ting out  borers  and  putting  on  lime  and  other  pre- 
ventatives. Avoid  putting  it  on  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
Removing  the  soil  away  from  the  tree  after  the 
carbon  has  done  its  work  should  be  observed.  All 
these  matters  are  of  great  importance  and  should 
be  considered. 

How  to  Proceed. — The  proper  way  to  proceed  is  as 
follows:  Procure  a  machine  oiler  which  will  hold 
about  eight  ounces  of  carbon  bisulphide,  get  your 
man  to  remove  the  soil  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
about  6  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  being  sure  to 
detach  all  soil  adhering  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
After  this  is  done  fill  in  this  space  with  loose  soil  to 
the  level  again.  Now  squirt  the  liquid  from  1  to  1% 
inches  from  the  trunk  around  the  tree  and  cover 
immediately  with  6  inches  of  soil.  The  borers  have 
been  killed  in  from  twenty  hours  to  three  days,  so 
that  after  they  are  found  to  be  dead  the  soil  should 
be  removed  from  around  the  tree.  This  is  not 
necessary  in  all  soils,  but  as  I  have  found  the  strong 
fumes  for  a  week  after  application  in  heavy  soils  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  remove  the  soil  when  the  carbon 
has  bone  its  work.  If  the  above  method  is  followed, 
good  results  will  follow  and  the  peach  borer  will  have 
seen  its  day  in  San  Clara  county. 


Codlin  JToth  and  the  Kohlmeise. 


To  the  Editor: — I  was  at  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences last  month,  seeking  information  as  to  the 
kohlmeise,  the  plain  English  of  which  is  just  "  the 
larger  titmouse,"  or,  ornithologically  speaking, 
Parus  major.  My  friend,  Mr.  Leverett  M.  Loomis, 
curator  of  the  department,  kindly  looked  up  Parus 
for  me,  but  could  not  then  find  much  about  him. 
Now  he  writes  me:  "The  British  Museum  cata- 
logue says  of  Parus  major  :  '  Habitat,  whole  of  the 
western  Palsearctic  region,  from  Ireland  to  Siberia, 
and  from  Norway  to  Algeria,  Palestine  and  Persia.'  " 
He  further  writes:  "The  British  Ornithological 
Union  list  of  British  birds  adds,  1 A  common  resi- 
dent, breeding  in  every  county  in  sheltered  and 
wooded  districts.' " 

Now,  I  read  in  the  London  Times  that  this  year's 
crop  of  apples  in  Great  Britain  was  so  infested  with 
codlin  moth  that  almost  every  apple  fell  from  the 
trees.  If,  then,  this  could  oceur  where  the  kohl- 
meise breeds  in  every  county,  I  conclude  that  the 
kohlmeise  aforesaid  is  a  rank  imposter  and  utter 
failure  as  a  codlin  moth  exterminator  ;  and  from 
henceforth  I  will  take  no  stock  in  any  such  feathered 
fraud.  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Dec.  16,  1898. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Another  System  of  Sub-irrigation. 


We  recently  described  three  systems  of  sub-earth 
irrigation  which  have  been  proposed  in  California, 
and  cited  the  fact  that,  though  much  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject  and  some  trials  made,  no  under- 
ground distribution  had  yet  been  followed  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  So  great,  however,  is  the  interest 
in  the  subject  that  we  keep  it  ever  in  mind,  trusting 
that  some  day  some  one  will  attain  success  in  re- 
ducing to  practice  what  seems  theoretically  very  de- 
sirable. 

A  System  by  an  Illinois  Inventor. — We  have  received 
a  letter  from  W.  A.  Lee  of  Peoria,  111.,  expressing 
much  interest  in  our  discussions  of  the  subject  and 
submitting  a  description  of  a  system  patented  by 
him.  It  consists  of  a  water  supply  from  a  tank  or 
reservoir  slightly  above  the  ground  surface,  from 
which  water  is  carried  in  a  system  of  pipes  laid  be- 
neath the  surface.  At  suitable  distances  the  pipe 
has  small  holes  on  the  under  side;  beneath  each  hole 
is  a  cast-iron  chamber  open  at  the  bottom  and 
around  this  casting  is  a  gravel  pocket  into  which  the 
water  will  flow  and  from  which  it  will  readily  soak 
away  into  the  surrounding  soil. 

Use  for  Trees. — To  irrigate  trees  of  any  kind  a  line 
of  pipe  is  laid  along  a  row  of  trees  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  from  the  trees,  and  opposite  each  tree 
a  gravel  pocket  is  made,  and  each  one  of  these 
pockets  holds  about  five  gallons  of  water,  when  full. 
So  when  the  water  pressure  is  turned  on  it  continues 
to  flow  until  the  water  in  the  gravel  pockets  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  from  the  tank  or  reservoir,  and  then 
the  water  ceases  to  flow,  only  as  the  ground  ab- 
sorbs it. 

Tlie  Construction. — The  gravel  pocket  is  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water,  and  by  this  means  one  can 
carry  it  over  uneven  with  the  same  result  as  level 
land.  There  is  a  three-sixteenth  inch  hole  in  the 
pipe  on  the  lower  side  in  the  center  of  each  gravel 
pocket.  This  hole  is  protected  by  a  casting  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  of  trees,  or 
anything  of  a  foreign  nature,  to  find  its  way  to  the 
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hole  in  the  pipe.  These  pockets  are  made  by  first 
digging  an  ordinary  trench,  made  by  plow  or  shovel, 
one  foot  deep  by  eight  inches  wide,  then  laying  the 
pipe  and  placing  the  casting  on  over  the  hole;  then 
fill  in  with  gravel,  or  any  porous  matter,  the  size  of 
a  hulled  hickory  nut  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
casting  and  two  inches  over  the  pipe,  and  when  this 
is  done  the  whole  trench  can  be  filled  up  with  dirt. 
The  gravel  pockets  can  be  made  any  size  or  any  dis- 
tance apart.  To  insure  the  best  results  in  all  kinds 
of  soil  two  inches  of  cement  should  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  each  gravel  pocket. 

The  Outlet. — A  drip  cock  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  line  of  pipe.  This  is  very  essential  from  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  left  partly  open  all  the  time,  so 
as  to  let  the  air  and  gas  that  accumulate  in  the  pipes 
escape,  and  by  so  doing  the  water  runs  as  freely  as 
it  would  above  the  surface. 

There  is  a  valve  on  each  arm  that  intersects  the 
main  lead  pipe,  and  the  valve  is  very  essential,  from 
the  fact  that  one  can  irrigate  one  or  more,  or  even 
all  the  arms  at  once,  owing  to  the  supply  of  water  on 
hand.  There  is  no  danger  of  these  pipes  ever  freez- 
ing up  in  winter  time,  as  the  holes  in  the  pipes  are 
on  the  lower  side,  and  consequently  they  are  always 
drained  when  the  water  is  turned  off. 

For  Leachy  Soils. — Where  the  water  would  sink 
vertically  from  a  small  pocket  it  is  proposed  to  get 
better  distribution  by  continuing  the  gravel  trench 
around  the  tree.  Although  the  water  would  flow 
from  the  pipe  at  one  side,  it  would  readily  follow  the 
gravel  all  round  the  tree  and  enter  the  soil  at  all 
points. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Celery  Crop  in  Orange  County. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  will  remember  the  handsome 
illustration  we  had  a  year  ago  showing  a  vast  celery 
field  in  Orange  county.  The  Anaheim  Gazette  has 
just  published  an  interesting  description  of  the  pres- 
ent year's  outcome  in  celery,  for  this  is  just  the  open- 
ing of  the  harvesting  and  shipping  season. 

The  Scene. — The  peat  lands  at  Westminster  are  at 
present  the  scene  of  the  utmost  activity.  The  celery 
crop  is  being  harvested,  and  around  Smeltzerville, 
where  the  cars  of  the  Newport  railway  run  into  the 
celery  fields,  the  rows  of  the  succulent  vegetable  ex- 
tending for  miles  upon  each  side  of  the  track,  the 
harvest  hands  and  packers  have  transformed  the 
fields  into  a  veritable  hive  of  industry.  As  we  drive 
up  to  the  station,  situated  a  mile  south  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  curling  smoke  of  the  engine  rises  lazily  into 
the  sky.  A  long  string  of  celery  cars  stretches  away 
on  the  main  line,  and  at  the  sheds  lines  of  cars  upon 
each  side  of  the  depot  are  being  filled  with  crates  of 
celery,  securely  fastened  in  packages  containing  a 
dozen  bunches.  In  the  field  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from 
the  track  a  gang  of  thirty  men  are  engaged  in 
gathering  the  crop.  It  is  estimated  there  are  700 
acres  of  celery  planted  in  the  peat  land  belt,  of 
which  Smeltzerville  is  the  center,  and  as  each  acre 
produces  a  carload  of  the  succulent  vegetable  and 
each  car  is  valued  at  about  $800,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  crop  is  easily  worth  over  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Celery  King. — D.  E.  Smeltzer,  the  owner  of  160 
acres  of  celery,  and  the  purchaser  of  240  additional 
acres  of  the  crop,  is  the  main  figure  about  the  sta- 
tion. He  was  found  to  be  a  very  busy  man  of  affairs, 
but  he  found  a  few  moments  in  which  to  converse 
with  the  reporter.  The  crop  was  never  so  large, 
nor  the  market  so  inviting.  The  Michigan  celery 
crop  is  a  failure,  and  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  are 
looking  to  the  peat  lands  for  their  celery.  Within 
two  years,  Mr.  Smeltzer  thinks,  the  output  will  be 
easily  1000  carloads. 

The  price  paid  for  the  crop  ranges  from  $125  to 
$150  per  acre  in  the  field,  and  reports  prevailed 
among  some  of  the  growers  that  at  least  one  sale 
had  netted  the  growers  no  less  than  $170  per  acre. 
Two  farmers,  Snow  and  Adams,  raising  thirty  acres 
of  celery  jointly,  had  just  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
their  crop  to  Mr.  Smeltzer  at  an  advantageous  fig- 
ure, and  the  productiveness  of  their  land  may  best 
be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  earlier  in  the 
summer  the  hay  crop  upon  the  tract  was  sold  for 
$600  in  the  field. 

The  harvest  will  continue  until  March,  and  not  less 
than  150  carloads  per  month  will  be  shipped  during 
the  season.  Already  about  100  cars  have  been  sent 
East,  Kansas  City  being  at  present  the  chief  dis- 
tributing point.  About  ten  carloads  per  day  are 
being  sent  out. 

Growing. — The  celery  plants  are  set  in  long  rows, 
running  evenly  north  and  south  at  Smeltzerville,  and 
the  plants,  some  of  which  attain  the  length  of  3  and 
3£  feet,  are  banked  up  with  the  peat,  which  is  a  rich 
black  sediment  of  earth  and  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  that  was  once  at  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  of 
water.  Indeed,  much  of  the  unoccupied  peat  land 
is  now  covered  with  water.  Were  it  not  for  the 
drainage  ditches  that  cross  the  land  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, all  emptying  into  the  main  canal  carrying 
some  2000  inches  of  water  flowing  to  the  ocean  some 
four  miles  distant,  the  culture  of  crops  would  be  im- 
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possible.  While  the  present  dry  season  has  resulted 
in  parched  fields  everywhere  throughout  southern 
California,  the  peat  is  one  vast  field  of  green,  and 
alongside  the  roadways  run  upon  each  side  ditches 
filled  with  drainage  water  running  into  the  bay.  As 
the  weather  becomes  dry  the  drainage  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive, but  during  a  rainy  season  the  volume  of 
drainage  water  is  abundant  and  it  runs  in  the  big 
canal  with  a  clearness  and  velocity  that,  were  it 
placed  upon  the  drier  upland,  would  be  worth  mil- 
lions of  money. 

Harvesting.— When  the  celery  is  ready  to  be  har- 
vested, the  cutter— an  implement  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  fashioned  similarly  to  the  bed  of  a  light 
vehicle,  having  a  long  knife  running  along  the  center 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  it 
as  may  be  required — is  started  over  the  row.  The 
horses  wear  peat  shoes  on  their  hind  feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  "  bogging "  in  the  damp  ground.  Peat 
shoes  are  pieces  of  wood,  6  inches  in  diameter,  at- 
tached to  the  hoofs  with  iron  supports.  The  cutter 
is  fixed  to  sink  under  the  rows  of  the  plants,  the  cel- 
ery having  been  banked  up  as  a  preventive  of  frost, 
and  as  the  horses  proceed  the  man  at  the  lever 
guides  the  blade  so  that  it  cuts  each  plant  off  at  the 
roots.  The  celery  remains  standing  in  the  rows, 
and  subsequently  the  gatherers  come  along,  pick  up 
each  separate  bunch  and  with  celery  knives  trim  off 
the  remaining  roots,  tearing  away  the  outer  leaves 
and  throwing  the  new  bunch  of  crisp  celery  upon  the 
ground  to  be  gathered  up  by  another  gang  of  work- 
men. The  latter  tie  the  celery  in  neat  bunches,  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  wagons  to  carry  it  to  the 
railway  station.  Up  and  down  the  long  rows  the 
horses  hauling  the  cutter  go,  severing  the  plants  at 
the  roots,  the  gang  of  cutters  and  packers  following 
after  at  intervals,  until  the  field  is  divested  of  its 
crop.  It  is  a  great  industry,  and  the  peat  land 
farmers  are  a  happy  and  contented  lot. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Progress  and  Success  of   Black  Leg 
Vaccination. 


scale  and  testify  that  it  is  an  effective  preventive 
remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  practical  and  econom- 
ical— in  a  word,  a  success,  So  far  as  progress  is 
concerned,  this  is  summed  up  by  stating  that  at  this 
time  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  county  in  any 
State  in  which  the  vaccine  is  needed  to  stop  severe  j 
losses  from  black  leg  where  the  Pasteur  vaccine  is 
not  used,  and  the  stock  owners  reap  the  correspond- 
ing benefits.  It  is  useless  to  lose  or  even  run  the 
risk  of  loss  from  black  leg  when  these  losses  can  be 
so  easily  and  cheaply  prevented.  One  tribute  to  the 
success  of  the  genuine  vaccine  is  that  imitations 
have  been  attempted  ;  but  experimental,  imitation 
and  particularly  spurious  vaccines  should  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided  until  their  value  is  demonstrated,  and 
this  value  cannot  be  ascertained  for  at  least  one 
year.  The  Pasteur  product  has  stood  the  test  of 
time — fourteen  years  in  Europe  and  nearly  four 
years  in  America. 

We  know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  the  Pasteur 
vaccines  for  anthrax  and  black  leg  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  California  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  their  employment  is  extending  with 
beneficial  results  to  stock  growers. 


The  Veterinarians  on  Texas  Fever. 


Science,  backed  by  private  enterprise,  so  fer- 
tile in  this  progressive  age,  has  not  neglected 
the  cattle  industry.  Knotty  problems  are,  it  is 
true,  still  unsolved,  but  American  cattlemen  are 
quick  in  grasping  the  benefits  derivable  from 
the  practical  application  of  scientifically  estab- 
lished facts.  An  important  fact  of  interest  to  West- 
ern stock  growers  is  the  prevention  of  black  leg  by 
vaccination.  During  a  long  and  busy  life  devoted  to 
scientific  research,  culminating  in  the  discovery  of 
the  cure  for  hydrophobia  and  diphtheria,  Pasteur 
found  time  to  study  some  of  the  most  important  and 
fatal  diseases  of  live  stock,  among  them  anthrax  and 
its  closely  allied  complaint,  black  leg.  Perhaps  our 
scientific  friends  will  sooner  or  later  discover  a  cure 
for  these  diseases,  but  until  that  moment  arrives 
there  is  only  one  way  of  contending  with  them, 
namely,  prevention  by  vaccination.  The  principle  of 
vaccination  dates  from  the  last  century  in  its  appli- 
cation to  smallpox  in  the  human  being,  but  we  are 
indebted  to  Pasteur  for  the  vaccination  of  live  stock 
against  anthrax  and  black  leg.  First  used  in  France, 
the  country  of  their  birth,  these  cattle  vaccines  or 
preventive  remedies  for  anthrax  and  black  leg  were 
gradually  introduced  into  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  during  the  last  fourteen  years  something  like 
15,000  000  head  of  live  stock  have  been  successfully 
vaccinated,  and  the  previous  heavy  percentage  of 
loss  from  the  diseases  in  question  has  been  reduced 
to  a  nominal  figure.  Australia  adopted  vaccination 
inf  189Q,  and  although  the  subject  had  been  casually 
mentioned  1  by  a  few  American  writers,  yet  it  was 
not  until  private  capitalists  in  the  person  of  the 
Pasteur  Vacckifl  Co.  took  the  matter  in  hand  that 
live  stock. vaccination  was  introduced  into  America 
in  the*spring  of  1895.  True  anthrax  is,  fortunately, 
of  very  rare  occurrence 'in  the  West,  but  symptom- 
atic anthrax,  of  black  leg;  as  It  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  bane  bt  stock  raisers  In  all  the  great  cattle 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

it  w&s'nbT  to  ofe  supposed  "tliat  vaccination,  al- 
though largely  and  .extensively  practiced  abroad  for 
no  less  than  ten  years,  would  be  generally  adopted 
in  this  country  without,  preliminary  experiments  or 
confirmatory  tests.  These  ^sts  were  made  during 
1895  by  quite  a  number  of  ,  enteprising  stockmen, 
located  notably  in'  Missouri; '  Iowa.  Colorado  and 
Texas,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  Pasteur  vac- 
cination for  black  leg  was  effective,  practical  and 
economical.  With  proofs  thtre -afforded,  vaccination 
rapidly  extended.  The  work  was  assisted  by  official 
tests  made,  particularly  in  Texas,  .'by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  which 
induced  the  Department  in  the  fait  of  1S!"7  to  en- 
dorse and  rccnmmetid  preventive  vaccination  for 
black  leg.  Corresponding  tesf&  were  officially  made 
in  several  States,  and  which  resulted  in  correspond- 
ing endorsements  ;  but,  aftefall,  the  best  endorse- 
ments come  from  the  thousands  of  American  cattle- 
men who  have  used  the  Pasteur  vaccine  on  a  large 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  State  Veter- 
inarian Association  was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
Wednesday  night  of  last  week.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President, 
Dr.  F.  E.  Pierce  of  Oakland  ;  vice-president,  Dr. 
G.  F.  Faulkner  of  Salinas ;  secretary,  Dr.  C.  L. 
Meeowan  of  Sacramento  ;  treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Graham 
of  Fresno  ;  board  of  examiners,  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer 
of  San  Jose,  Dr.  R.  A.  Archibald  of  Oakland,  Dr. 
A.  M.  McColium  of  Sacramento,  Dr.  J.  Graham  of 
Fresno  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Pierce  of  Oakland. 

Texas  Fever. — Dr.  Archibald  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  Texas  fever,  which  has  been  doing  much 
damage  to  live  stock  in  California.  He  illustrated 
his  paper  with  photo-micrographs  and  had  a  number 
of  live  ticks  in  various  stages  of  development  to 
show  the  assembled  veterinarians.  Dr.  Archibald 
showed  that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  origin,  mode  of  development  and  attack  of  the 
anthrax  germ  and  the  Texas  fever  tick,  and  that  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  diseases  was  important  in  regulating  measures 


or  offer  for  sale  or  to  use  or  give  away  within  Solano 
county  any  milk  drawn  from  any  cow  known  to  be 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  antbrax  or  any  other  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  cattle  to  be 
driven  in  or  through  Solano  county  or  unloaded  at 
any  railroad  depot,  boat  landing  or  wharf  in  Solano 
county  without  first  having  been  inspected  by  a 
health  officer  or  by  the  same  officer  of  an  adjoining 
county.  Any  violation  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
the  offender  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Defective  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  two  old  mares  that  are 
affected  with  a  rather  strange  disease,  continual 
slobbering  or  frothing  at  the  mouth,  similar  to  the 
effect  of  feeding  red  clover  in  the  East.  Their  appe- 
tite seems  all  right ;  they  eat  as  much  as  ever,  but 
are  reduced  to  skeletons  by  the  continual  wasting  at 
the  mouth.  What  is  the  difficulty  and  the  remedy? 
— L.  S.  Harman,  Rosedale,  Cal. 

Get  a  qualified  veterinary  dentist  to  fix  the  mares' 
mouths.  He  will  find  the  mouths  badly  lacerated 
from  ragged  teeth,  or  sometimes  caused  by  wild  oats 
or  barley  beards  working  under  the  tongue. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 

THE   SUGAR  BEET. 

Ten  Years  of   Beet  Sugar  at  Watsonville. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Morse,  manager  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Spreckels  sugar  enterprises  in 
the  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valleys,  has  furnished  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  an  exceedingly  interesting 
resume  of  the  field  and  factory  operations  with  sugar 
beets  at  Watsonville  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  a 
history  of  a  decade  of  California  experience  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  it  will  bear  careful  study: 


TEN    YEARS'    RECORD   OF   THE   SPRECKELS    BEET    SUGAR   FACTORY    AT   WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


1891. 

Acres  of  beets  grown   10,305 

Beets  produced,  tons   110.788 

Average  tonnage  per  acre   10.75 

Paid  per  too  for  beets   $4  00 

Total  paid  for  beets  $413,144 

Average  paid  per  acre   $13  00 

Campaign  at  factory  began  Aug.29 

Campaign  ended    Dec.  25 

Length  of  campaign,  days   118 

Hours  run  in  campaign   2,483 

Raw  sugar  made,  tons   14,888 

Tons  of  beets  to  one  ton  of  raw  sugar   7.4 

*Tons  of  beets  to  one  ton  of  refined 

sugar   8.1 

Average  weight  of  beets  worked  daily. 

tons   1,075 

Average  weight    of  raw  sugar  made 

daily,  tons   144 

Raw  sugar  per  acre,  pounds   2,889 

Refined  sugar  per  acre,  pounds   2,613 

Average    annual    wbo'esale    price  of 

granulated  sugar  in  New  York  in 

cents  per  pound   4.5 


1896. 
11,017 
154,936 
14.08 
$4  00 
$619,744 
$56.24 
Aug.  12 
Jan.  29 
170 
3,446 
19.528 
7.9 


1,083 

136 
3,515 
•3,213 


1895. 
7.264 
77,145 
10  61 
$4.00 
$308,580 
$42.44 
Sept.  2 
Dec.  14 
102 
2,063 
10,915 
7.0 

7.7 

897 


1994. 
11,013 
143.802 
13.05 
$1.87 
$700,316 
$63.55 
Aug.  16 
Mar  24 
220 
3,506 
12,047 
11.9 

12.9 

985 


1893. 
5,156 
65.398 
12.68 
$5.00 

$3.'6.9NI 

$83.40 
Sept.  14 
Jan.  12 
120 
2,479 
7,769 
8.4 

9.1 

635 


127  88  75 

3,005  2,187  3,013 
2,750        1,998  2,757 


1892.  1891.  1890.  1889. 

4,254  1.443  2.900  1.778 

54,415  19.251  18,715  13,472 

12.79  13  67  6.13  7.58 

$5  00  $5.00  $4.44  $4.95 

$772,075  $96,2i5  $84,095  $66,6«6 

$83.95  $68  35  $27.22  $37.52 

Aug.  31  Sept.  15  Sept  13   

Jan.  23  Nov.  20  Dec.  4   

148  66  82   

2.909  1,422  1,449   

5,695  2,170  2,127   

9.5  8.8  8.7   

10.4  9.8  9.6   

449  328  312   

47  37  35   

2,677  3,007  1,468   

2,450  2,751  1,351   


Totalf  or 

1888.  avtraget. 

2.100  57,230 

14.845  672,763 

7.07  av.  10  84 

$4  83  av.  $1.47 

$70,701  $2,989,576 

$34.15  av.  $49.98 

.  av'.'  i28 

  av.  2.469 

  av.  9,392 

  av.  8.9 

  av.  9.8 

  av.  720 

  av.  85 

  av.  2,724 

  av.  2,442 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


7.6 


*  Figured  at  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  averaging  91V4  pounds  of  refined. 


for  their  prevention.  He  showed  that  the  germ  of 
Texas  fever  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  bacteria, 
but  to  the  protozoa.  It  was  not  a  microscopic  plant, 
as  was  the  germ  of  the  anthrax,  but  belonged  to  the 
lowest  order  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  killed  by  the 
direct  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and 
not  by  the  secretion  of  a  poison.  He  recommended 
the  dipping  of  the  afflicted  cattle  in  an  oily  solution 
and  the  burning  of  grazing  fields  to  kill  the  ticks, 
which  breed  on  the  ground. 


Solano  County  Proceeds  Against  Animal 
Diseases. 


The  Sonoma  County  Stockmen's  Protective  Asso- 
ciation presented  an  ordinance  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  on  Dec.  5th,  which  was  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  The  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  ordinance  : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
keep  within  the  county  of  Solano  any  domestic  ani- 
mals known  to  be  afflicted  with  glanders,  farcy,  an- 
thrax, splenic  or  Texas  fever,  or  any  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
shall  have  in  his  possession  any  domestic  animal  af- 
fected with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
knowing  such  animal  to  be  so  affected,  or  having  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Health  Officer  that  the  ani- 
mal is  so  affected,  to  permit  such  animal  to  run  at 
large  or  to  keen  such  animal  where  other  domestic 
animals  not  affected  by  its  contagion  or  infection 
shall  be  exposed  thereto. 

Sec  4.    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell 


The  Dry  Year. — The  Farmer  remarks:  This  season 
(1898)  was  the  first  really  bad  year,  but  it  was  the 
worst  season  in  California  for  forty  years,  so  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  Hauling  beets  to  the  factory 
began  August  15,  finished  November  5.  About  7200 
acres  were  harvested  and  57,761  tons  of  beets  deliv- 
ered at  $4  per  ton.  P.  W.  Morse  writes  :  "The 
yield  per  acre  was  very  poor,  due  to  insufficient 
rainfall  last  winter.  If  we  had  been  favored  with 
the  ideal  conditions  of  1896  we  should  have  harvested 
350,000  tons  of  beets  from  25,000  acres  contracted. 
The  drouth  was  severe  on  the  farmers,  yet  taught  a 
needed  lesson  in  compelling  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  irrigation  in  our  valleys  that  have  a  semi- 
arid  climate.  The  drouth  also  forced  an  unwelcome 
fallow  upon  the  lands  of  many  farmers,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  among  other  minor 
benefits  farmers  will  be  partly  compensated  by  an 
increased  yield  next  year.  For  1899  we  shall  pay 
$4  50  per  ton  of  2000  pounds  for  beets.  With  suffi- 
cient rainfall  this  winter  we  shall  have  between 
40,000  and  45,000  acres  planted.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  this  should  insure  full  campaigns  for 
both  the  Salinas  and  Watsonville  factories." 


It  seems  strange  that  every  few  months  California 
is  called  upon  to  explain  to  statesmen  and  other  wise 
people  that  the  Zante  current  is  really  a  raisin,  and 
that  the  wily  Greeks  are  trying  to  steal  a  march  on 
our  great  raisin  industry  by  endeavoring  to  make 
Congress  and  the  Executive  believe  that  this  fruit  is 
some  kind  of  a  bush-grown  product.  During  the  last 
two  weeks  much  money  has  been  spent  in  telegraph- 
ing the  facts  East,  and  now  comes  the  assurance  that 
our  wise  men  are  again  informed  and  will  not  trust 
the  Greeks. 
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Alameda. 

Prdit  Growers'  Meeting. — Hay  wards  Jour- 
nal, Dec.  17:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Haywards  Fruit  Growers'  Association  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  company's  building  to  Hunt 
Bros,  for  $1680.  It  is  thought  that  this  action 
will  terminate  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
Butte. 

Profitable  Orchards. — Oroville  Register, 
Dec.  15:  Judge  John  C.  Gray's  orchard  is  a 
money  maker.  He  sold  more  than  $1000  worth 
of  peaches  this  seasoD,  received  a  large  sum 
for  his  figs  and  sold  his  whole  crop  of  pickled 
blives,  which  will  amount  to  3000  gallons. 
John  Hedge  bas  a  variety  of  fruits,  but  the 
most  successful  ones  are  prunes,  pears  and 
apples.  He  made  more  out  of  his  pears  than 
any  other  fruit.  The  dried  ones  paid  better 
than  the  green  fruit.  He  sold  his  apples  at 
1%  cents  delivered  in  Chico,  and  some  of  his 
trees  bore  500  pounds.  Prom  500  prune  trees 
he  obtained  almost  seventeen  tons  of  dried 
prunes  and  the  price  was  about  3  cents  a 
round.  Calling  it  in  round  numbers  $1000  for 
his  prunes  it  will  be  seen  that  his  trees  aver- 
aged him  $2  per  tree. 

Fresno. 

Orange  Shipments  Closed.— Sanger  Herald, 
Dec.  17:  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  closed  up 
its  packing  house  in  Sanger  this  week,  hav- 
ing finished  shipping  the  crop  of  oranges  from 
the  Kings  river  thermal  belt.  The  total  pack 
was  thirty-five  carloads.  Mr.  Crandall,  man- 
ager for  the  company,  informed  us  that  no 
better  fruit  could  be  found  anywhere  and  top 
prices  were  obtained  for  every  box  of  it  in  the 
Eastern  markets. 

Hay  and  Feed  Scarce — Sanger  Herald, 
Dec.  17:  Baled  grain  hay  is  selling  at  $20 
per  ton  and  alfalfa  at  $10  in  the  strck.  The 
rise  is  due  to  the  small  surplus.  The  pastur- 
age on  the  foothill  ranges  has  given  out  en- 
tirely and  stockmen  have  been  compelled  to 
buy  hay  for  their  stock.  There  is  no  fat  stock 
on  the  ranges,  consequently  the  local  butchers 
are  compelled  to  scour  the  country  for  stall- 
fed  beef  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  fresh  meat 
is  anticipated. 

Raisin  Grop  Almost  Disposed  Op.— Repub- 
lican, Dec.  16:  Treasurer  White  stated  that 
the  balance  of  about  800  cars  which  had  not 
been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  recent  mass 
meeting  was  being  disposed  of  and  that  the 
number  now  on  hand  was  considerably  re- 
duced. There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  market 
caused  by  the  recent  freight  blockade.  Some 
cars  were  thirty  and  even  forty  days  in  reach- 
ing their  destination,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  large  amount  of  raisins  arrived  on  the 
market  at  the  same  time.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  supply  has  been  about  consumed 
and  that  the  residue  will  be  all  on  the  market 
within  eight  weeks. 

Kern. 

Sheep  Coming  Back.— Bakersfield  Califor- 
nian,  Dec.  15:  The  sheep  bands  that  left 
this  country  for  Inyo  are  now  on  their  way 
back  and  will  arrive  about  Christmas.  Un- 
less rain  comes  soon  they  will  have  to  be  fed 
on  hay. 

I. oh  Angeles. 

Better  Roads  Society. — Express,  Dec.  17: 
The  Better  Roads  Society  of  Pasadena  held 
its  annual  meeting  last  evening.  President 
Lockctt's  report  advocated  that  the  city  be 
subdivided  into  districts,  with  a  man  to  take 
care  of  each  district,  he  to  be  paid  by  the 
property  owners  in  his  section.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  D.  C.  Smith;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  A.  H.  Palmer;  secretary,  Don 
McGilvery;  treasurer,  G.  B.  Post;  directors, 
H.  W.  Hines,  E.  Lockett,  F.  W.  Healey,  G. 
H.  Frost,  E.  Flounders. 

Adjudicating  Land  Titles.  —  Express, 
Dec.  12:  The  United  States  Land  Office 
began  the  task  this  morning  of  adjudicating 
the  titles  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  held  by 
thousands  of  claimants ;  land  which  reverted 
to  the  Government  by  a  recent  discussion  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Orange  Shipments.— Express,  Dec.  17:  The 
holiday  shipments  of  oranges  have  practically 
come  to  an  end.  It  is  now  past  the  proper 
time  for  such  shipments  to  the  East,  and  the 
San  Francisco  markets  are  full.  About  1000 
carloads  of  citrus  fruit  have  been  shipped  for 
this  season,  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
sent  away  last  year.  The  falling  off  is  at- 
tributed generally  by  fruit  exchange  men  to 
be  a  result  of  the  green  fruit  shipped  last 
year,  which  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  the 
consumer's  taste. 

Creamery  Sold. — Anaheim  Plain  Dealer: 
Smith's  creamery  at  Norwalk  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Bixby  of  the  condensed  milk 
factory,  together  with  all  the  milk  contracts 
and  business  of  the  Norwalk  company.  Most 
of  the  milk  will  be  brought  here  from  Nor- 
walk to  be  handled,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  creamery  there,  with  its  capacity  for 
30,000  pounds  a  day,  will  run  more  than  half 
time.  Milk  has  been  steadily  shortening  here 
for  several  weeks  past.  The  loss  per  cow  now 
being  sustained  by  dairymen,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  feed,  is  placed  by  some  of  them  at 
5  cents  a  day  per  cow. 

Well  Cultivated  Orchards  Pay. — Pomona 
Times,  Dec.  7 :  We  called  at  Major  G.  F.  Rob- 
inson &  Sons'  orchard  recentiy,  the  oversight 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  C.  E.  Robinson,  to 
whom  is  due  the  credit  of  the  fine  results 
there  shown.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  fine,  large  fruit.  Many  of 
the  trees  have  been  rebudded  with  remark- 
able success  and  are  now  loaded.  More  or- 
chardists  should  weed  out  unprofitable  trees 
by  working  over  to  Washington  Navels.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  cultivate  and  care  for  a 
poor  tree  as  the  heaviest  bearers.  He  culti- 
vates deeply,  plows  every  second  year  after 
applying  a  coating  of  stable  manure.  The  next 


year  complete  commercial  fertilizer  is  applied, 
thus  alternating  with  the  two  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers. The  irrigating  is  done  in  furrows, 
catching  the  waste  at  lower  end  in  cross  fur- 
rows. .  The  fruit  from  this  orchard  graded  57 
per  cent  fancy  last  year,  which  is  a  very  high 
proportion,  and  indications  now  are  that  this 
year  proportions  will  be  still  greater. 

Silage  Satisfactory. — Downey  Mirror :  V. 
V.  Jerome  is  feeding  from  his  silo  with  satis- 
factory results.  He  says  the  amount  saved 
by  the  cattle  eating  everything  up  clean  more 
than  pays  for  the  expense  of  putting  the  feed 
into  the  silo,  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  obtained  from  feeding  green  feed  to 
his  cows. 

Mendocino. 

Good  Section  for  Apples.—  Beacon :  F.  A. 
Bean,  the  Navarro  nurseryman,  states  that 
Mendocino  county  fruit  met  with  a  ready  de- 
mand this  season.  This  was  especially  true 
of  apples,  almost  the  entire  dried  product  of 
that  fruit  grown  in  Anderson  valley  having 
been  purchased  by  a  San  Francisco  firm  and 
shipped  to  Australia,  Where  it  brought  a 
handsome  figure.  The  codlin  moth  cannot  ex- 
ist within  ten  miles  of  the  coastj  and,  with 
immunity  from  this  pest,  combined  with  our 
soil  and  climate,  Mendocino  at  some  distant 
day  should  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  best  and  most  prolific  apple-producing 
sections  in  the  world. 

Monterey. 

Very  Ancient  Hay. — Salinas  Journal: 
Heman  Tompkins  put  up  a  stack  of  hay  in  the 
abundant  grass  year  of  1878.  He  fenced  it  in 
and  never  touched  it  until  the  present  dry 
year.  He  opened  it  up  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
be  used  in  putting  in  his  crop,  when  he  found 
it  fairly  good— good  enough  to  be  used  with  a 
little  grain  to  feed  his  plow  team. 

Orange. 

Large  Celery  Crop. — Los  Angeles  Express, 
Dec.  12:  The  largest  crop  of  celery  yet  pro- 
duced in  Orange  county  is  being  harvested 
and  sent  to  market.  Great  red-printed  ban- 
ners are  tacked  on  the  celery  cars,  bearing 
such  legends  as  "  White  Plume  California 
Celery."  The  demand  is  very  active.  The 
proceeds  range  all  the  way  from  $125  to  $150 
per  acre. 

Riverside. 

Bees  Troublesome.— San  Jacinto  Sun:  Sev- 
eral of  our  orchardists  find  the  industrious  lit- 
tle bee  a  great  detriment  to  their  fruit  crops. 
In  localities  where  both  industries  have  se» 
cured  a  foothold,  the  latter  invariably  suffers 
by  the  other's  presence.  One  of  the  large 
fruit  raisers,  in  discussing  the  subject,  re- 
marked that  he  had  taken  extra  precautions 
during  the  drying  season  to  protect  his  fruit 
from  the  destructive  presence  of  bees.  Net- 
ting was  placed  over  the  trays  to  keep  the 
product  from  entire  destruction. 

Citron  Growing  and  Curing. — Corona 
Courier:  Last  spring  J.  M.  Howard  cured  a 
box  of  citron  and  brought  it  to  one  of  our  mer- 
chants, who  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
quality  that  he  gave  2  cents  a  pound  more 
than  the  market  price  of  the  imported  article. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  our  soil  and 
climate  are  adapted  to  its  growth.  Mr.  How- 
ard has  several  trees  which  are  good  bearers. 

More  Pumping.  Plants — Press,  Dec.  17: 
Interest  continues  in  well  boring  and  pump- 
ing. W.  F.  Burbank  set  up  a  28  H.  P.  engine 
and  boiler  with  steam  fittings.  He  has  sunk 
a  new  well  and  plans  to  run  the  two  pumps 
with  the  same  engine.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  in- 
stalling a  gasoline  plant,  with  an  engine  of 
about  24  H.  P.  and  centrifugal  pump. 

Sacramento. 

Poultry  and  Dog  Show. — Bee,  Dec.  16: 
The  annual  Poultry  and  Dog  Show  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Poultry  &  Kennel  Club  will  be 
held  in  this  city  on  January  4th  to  7th  at  Ar- 
mory Hall.  The  dog  show  will  be  under  the 
new  rules  of  the  Pacific  Kennel  League. 
Spratt's  patent  will  do  the  benching  and  feed- 
ing. J.  W.  Burrell  of  San  Jose  will  judge  all 
setters,  pointers  and  cocker  spaniels.  C.  D. 
Nairn  will  judge  the  other  classes. 

To  Exterminate  Codlin  Moth.  —  Times- 
Index:  In  order  to  exterminate  the  codlin 
moth  that  is  so  prevalent  in  some  localities, 
and  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  pest, 
A.  W.  Benson  has  adopted  the  following  plan : 
He  takes  strips  of  cloth  about  one  foot  in 
width  and  wraps  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  the 
apples  are  removed  or  fall  from  the  trees  the 
codlin  moth  will  invariably  seek  for  shelter 
under  this  cloth  ;  and  after  they  have  congre- 
gated during  the  winter  months,  he  removes 
the  cloth  in  the  spring  and  the  work  of  de- 
stroying this  formidable  foe  is  made  compara- 
tively easy.  The  means  employed  is  a  spray- 
ing pump  and  a  strong  solution  of  paris  green, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  quite  efficient. 

San  Bernardino. 

Horticultural  Commissioner's  Report. — 
Sun,  Dec.  9:  The  report  of  the  Horticultural 
Commission  showed  expenses  for  the  past 
month  were  $1722.15  and  receipts  $3407.83. 
The  former  consisted  of  salaries  for  commis- 
sioners, $120;  for  inspectors,  $194  37;  cost  of 
material,  $1338  87;  miscellaneous,  $68  91.  The 
report  says:  "During  the  month  just  passed 
we  have  finished  the  season's  gassing  at  On- 
tario for  black  scale,  and  by  the  first  of  next 
month  will  be  able  to  make  a  full  report  of  the 
number  of  acres  gassed  and  the  amount  paid 
out  for  chemicals,  as  well  as  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  same  source.  The  work  has 
been  well  and  systematically  done  and  the 
growers  are  well  satisfied.  The  work  of  in- 
spection in  the  yellow  scale  district  has  been 
completed  and  we  hope  to  be  through  gassing 
for  the  same  within  the  next  three  days  or 
before  any  of  the  oranges  are  gathered  from 
said  infested  orchards.  The  white  scale  is  not 
making  as  much  bother  at  present  as  it  did 
last  year  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  vedalia 
being  very  thoroughly  distributed  through- 
out the  county." 

San  Joaquin. 

Farming  forthe Insane.  —Dispatch,  Dec.  17: 
The  board  of  managers  of  the  Stockton  Asy- 


lum have  leased  324  acres  of  reclaimed  land  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Sargent  track.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000  will  be  needed  to  pur- 
chase stock,  implements  and  pay  for  the  land, 
which  has  been  secured  with  the  proviso  that 
it  can  be  purchased  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The 
next  Legislature  will  be  requested  to  set 
aside  that  amount.  All  of  the  meat,  eggs, 
butter,  vegetables  and  other  edibles  which 
can  be  produced  will  be  secured  off  of  the 
farm,  thus  reducing  the  running  expenses  of 
the  asylum.  The  work  will  be  done  by  the 
trusties  or  patients  who  are  not  dangerous. 
The  physicians  say  that  the  work  is  most 
beneficial,  as  it  prevents  the  patients  from 
becoming  weak  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 
There  are  several  hundred  of  them,  and  a  few 
men  to  look  after  them  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  the  farm,  which  is  within 
easy  access  of  the  institution. 

Irrigation  System  Sold.— Stockton  Mail, 
Dec.  17 :  In  pursuance  of  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, the  property  of  the  Stanislaus  and  San 
Joaquin  Water  Co.  was  sold  at  auction  to-day 
to  A.  G.  Booth  for  $27,300. 

Sure  of  a  Crop.— Mail,  Dec.  17:  Next  Mon- 
day the  Woods  Brothers  will  begin  culti- 
vating 10,000  acres  to  wheat  on  Roberts  and 
Union  islands.  They  are  sure  of  a  crop  as  far 
as  any  damage  from  drouth  is  concerned,  be- 
cause'7000  acres  of  the  land  can  be  irrigated 
from  the  waterways  along  the  levees  protect- 
ing the  land  from  the  encroachment  of  floods. 
Last  summer  they  had  their  Roberts  island 
land  examined  by  a  surveyor.  He  found  that 
the  central  part  of  the  tract  was  saucer- 
shaped  and  could  be  irrigated  by  cutting  a 
canal  to  it  from  the  levee.  The  land  near  the 
levee  was  considerably  higher  than  the  water 
in  the  stream,  and  as  the  whole  field  seemed 
to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  level,  it  had  been 
supposed  for  many  years  that  the  central  part 
of  the  tract  had  the  same  elevation  as  the 
outer  rim.  The  surveyor's  level  showed  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  large  tract  could  be 
covered  with  water  if  desired,  by  cutting 
canals  through  the  high  ridges  near  the 
levee.  The  discovery  saved  Woods  Brothers 
many  thousands  of  dollars  last  season.  Other 
farmers  on  reclaimed  land  have  profited  to 
some  extent  by  their  example.  The  crops 
produced  on  the  irrigated  fields  are  heavier 
than  they  would  be  were  the  rainfall  alone 
depended  on.  even  in  a  good  season,  and  the 
increase  in  the  yield  more  than  defrays  the 
expenses  of  irrigating. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Apple  Shipping. — Arroyo  Grande  Oracle, 
Dec.  9:  At  the  apple  packing  house  of  L.G. 
Sresovich  &  Co.  fifteen  men  are  employed.  In 
addition  to  several  carloads  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  this  week  one  carload  was  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  the  packers  are  busy  preparing  a 
large  order  to  be  shipped  to  England.  Last 
year  this  firm  shipped  about  30,000  boxes.  To 
date  they  have  shipped  20,000  boxes  and  there 
is  contained  in  the  packing  house  about  10,000 
boxes.  This  season's  shipments  will  greatly 
exceed  those  of  last  year. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Bean  Shipments. — Press,  Dec.  15:  F.  M. 
Frye  of  the  Southern  Pacific  furnishes  some 
interesting  statistics  upon  the  subject  of 
beans.  The  dry  year  has  benefited  the  bean 
growers  in  this  way :  The  old  stock,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  will  be 
cleaned  out  at  good  figures,  leaving  an  open 
market  for  coming  years.  It  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  before  beans  are  as  low  as  they 
were  in  1897;  for,  between  the  drouth  and 
lesser  acreage  caused  by  the  future  use  of 
bean  land  for  sugar  beets,  the  crop  is  never 
expected  to  reach  the  record  of  1896  and  1897. 
At  the  opening  of  the  season  there  was  about 
1500  carloads  on  hand  in  this  and  Ventura 
counties.  The  crop  of  1897  had  been  about 
2000  carloads,  estimating  30,000  pounds  to  the 
car,  but  prices  were  so  low  that  sales  were 
not  brisk.  Before  the  certainty  of  a  dry  year 
in  1898,  beans  were  bringing  from $1.35  to$l. 45 
per  100  pounds.  Some  recent  sales  have 
reached  $3.12  and  $3.15  per  100  pounds.  At 
greatly  advanced  prices  the  surplus  held  by 
the  fortunate  farmers  has  been  reduced  from 
1500  to  400  or  500  cars  now  on  hand,  mostly  at 
Montalvo,  Saticoy  and  Hueneme.  This  year's 
crop  will  not  amount  to  more  than  100  car- 
loads, and  by  the  time  the  crop  of  1899  is  in 
the  warehouse,  not  an  old  bean  will  be  found 
in  two  counties.  During  October  and  No- 
vember 5,402,362  pounds  of  beans  were  shipped 
from  this  division. 

Santa  Clara. 

Irrigation  Company  Incorporated.— San 
Jose  Mercury,  Dec.  18:  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Emerson  Tract  Irrigation  Co.  have 
been  filed.  The  objects  are  to  establish  a 
pumping  plant  and  irrigation  system  on  the 
Emerson  tract  and  to  obtain,  sell  and  distrib- 
ute water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  principal  place  of  business  is 
Mountain  View.  Capital  stock  $10,000,  di- 
vided into  1000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10 
each.  The  amount  subscribed  is  $2500.  The 
directors  for  the  first  year  are :  W.  B.  At- 
kins, W.  H.  Bates,  E.  L.  Emerson,  Barney 
Job,  H.  H.  Huggins,  F.  M.  Pritchett,  Moun- 
tain View,  and  G.  L.  Culver,  San  Jose. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Apple  Shipments. — Watson  ville  Pajaronian, 
Dec.  15:  Four  hundred  and  eighty-five  car- 
loads of  apples  have  been  shipped  Eastward 
from  this  valley  this  season.  The  big  rush  is 
practically  over  and  a  large  part  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  stock  will  find  its  way  to  San 
Francisco.  During  the  past  week  twenty-two 
carloads  have  been  shipped  to  Eastern  points 
as  follows:  New  York  12,  Denver  3,  Chicago 
2,  Dallas  2,  Omaha  1,  New  Orleans  1,  Phoenix 
1 ;  total,  14,605  boxes. 

Shasta. 

Overstocked  Ranges.  —  Shasta  Courier: 
Many  hundred  cattle  ha^o  been  driven 
through  town  during  the  past  week  from  the 
summer  ranges  in  Trinity  to  pastures  in 
Shasta  county.  The  stock  is  not  In  as  fine 
I  condition  as  the  bands  driven  down  in  former 


seasons.  Stockmen  say  this  is  owing  to  the 
unusual  lack  of  rainfall  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  Trinity  ranges  were  overstocked,  a 
great  number  of  cattle  being  brought  up  from 
the  lower  country. 

Solano. 

Shetlands  Sold.— Dixon  Tribune,  Dec.  16: 
H.  A.  Ross  sold  his  entire  herd  of  fifty  Shet- 
land ponies  to  John  F.  English  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Ross  has  for  many  years  devoted 
considerable  time  to  raising  the  ponies  and 
has  until  recently  received  fair  prices,  but 
during  recent  years  there  was  little  or  no 
profit  in  the  industry.  The  herd  was  a  fine 
one  and  contained  many  excellent  specimens 
of  the  hardy  little  horses. 

Sonoma. 

Citrus  Fair.— Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Dec. 
15:  The  annual  citrus  fair  at  Cloverdale  will 
open  February  17th,  and  close  on  the  22nd. 
The  new  board  have  elected  Wm.  Caldwell 
president  and  H.  F.  Domine  secretary. 

Sale  of  Wine. — Republican,  Dec.  12:  Four 
wineries  in  the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale  sold 
365,000  gallons  of  wine  to  the  Italian-Swiss 
Colony,  Shilling  and  the  California  Wine  As- 
sociation in  equal  shares.  The  price  paid  was 
11  and  12%  cents,  delivered  on  board  the  cars 
at  the  depot.  This  leaves  about  175,000  gal- 
lons yet  on  hand  among  the  other  cellars  in 
that  section.  The  cellars  sold  out  were  those 
of  P.  Smith,  70,000  gallons ;  M.  G.  Furber,  80,- 
000;  Leroux  Bros.,  40,000,  and  the  Cloverdale 
Wine  Company,  175,000. 

Bro  Pears.—  Republican,  Dec.  12:  The  Re- 
publican office  window  has  become  a  most  at- 
tractive point  for  those  interested  in  horticul- 
tural products.  Saturday  morning  it  was 
made  more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  three 
monster  Bell  pears  from  the  ranch  of  B.  F. 
Tilton,  which  were  grown  on  trees  thirty-five 
years  old.  The  largest  weighs  two  pounds 
three  and  three-fourths  ounces.  Their  com- 
bined weight  is  about  two  ounces  short  of  six 
pounds. 

Stanislaus. 

Horticultural  Commissioner's  Report. — 
Modesto  Herald,  Dec.  15:  The  Horticultural 
Commissioner  reported  as  follows  :  "  We  find 
a  great  improvement  in  the  orchards  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  pests  that  infest  our  orchards. 
The  San  Jose  scale,  codlin  moth,  black  scale 
and  cottony  cushion  scale  have  been  greatly 
redcued.  The  red  spider  has  been  more 
numerous  than  before.  The  remedy  is  dry 
sulphur,  applied  with  a  hand-bellows,  sack  or 
seed-sower.  It  was  further  proven  at  the 
State  convention  that  good  paris  green  one 
pound  and  unslacked  lime  six  pounds  added  to 
200  gallons  of  water  and  thoroughly  sprayed 
on  apple  and  pear  trees  when  the  petals  have 
fallen,  and  applied  several  times  at  intervals 
thereafter,  will  kill  the  codlin  moth. 

Ventura. 

Directors  Elected. — Santa  Paula  Chronicle : 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
Farmers'  Ditch  Irrigating  Co.  the  following 
directors  were  elected  :  Clarisse  H.  Harrold, 
J.  B.  Harris,  D.  A.  Webster,  C.  N.  Baker  and 
Wm.  M.  Ramsey.  The  directors  elected  the 
following  officers :  President  and  treasurer, 
Clarisse  H.  Harrold :  vice-president,  J.  B. 

Harris ;  secretary,  W.  M.  Ramsey.  At  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  Horse  &  Cattle  Co., 
W.  L.  Hardison  was  elected  president,  C.  C. 
Teague  vice-president  and  F.  M.  Vale  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

ARIZONA. 

Sheep  Snowed  In.  —  Dispatch,  Dec.  19: 
Thirty  thousand  sheep  are  snowed  in  at  Rat- 
tlesnake Tanks,  in  the  Mogollon  mountains, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  them 
out  at  present.  The  snow  is  fully  30  inches 
deep  in  Verde  valley,  the  heaviest  ever 
known. 

OREGON. 

Heavy  Hay  Shipments. — Portland  Northwest 
Pacific  Farmer,  Dec.  8:  Almost  15,000  tons  of 
hay  have  so  far  been  shipped  from  the  North- 
west to  California,  with  much  more  to  follow. 
A  few  more  thousand  tons  going  out  of  this 
section  will  make  hay  a  high  price  by  the 
time  plowing  and  seeding  begin  in  the  spring. 

WASHINGTON. 

Unsatisfactory  Grain  Standard.  —  Dis- 
patch, Dec.  15:  The  State  Grain  Commission 
has  adopted  the  58 -pound  standard  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  majority  of  the  grain  raisers 
and  shippers.  Grain  Inspector  Wright  con- 
demns the  grade,  claiming  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
Washington  crop,  but  explains  the  reasons  for 
its  adoption.  Special  sittings  of  the  Grain 
Commission  were  held  in  Spokane  and  Walla 
Walla  before  the  grade  was  adopted  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  58-pound  standard 
permanent.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
grain  men  that  the  commission,  when  it  meets 
here  next  year,  ought  to  change  the  grade, 
and  the  pressure  which  is  being  brought  to 
bear  may  be  strong  enough  to  work  the 
change.  Local  exporters  are  maintaining  a 
59-pound  standard. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

lEjL,  Balsam 

TfpESRs^^ESr  1  Safe  Speed?  and  Foiltlvi  Curt 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  lTorsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Bvory  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prloe  8 1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  oxpr'  ss,  charge*  paid,  with  full  direction! 
ror  Its  use,     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Christmas. 


The  merrv  firelight  glints  and  glows, 
The  house  is  decked  with  holly; 

To-day  for  all  the  wintry  snows, 
Each  sturdy  heart  is  jolly. 

The  Christmas  tree  is  loaded  so; 

What  if  the  skies  be  murky  ! 
Mince  pie  and  pudding,  mistletoe 

And  kissing  follow  turkey. 

Oh,  happy  homestead  Christmas  times 

May  ever  some  good  fairy 
Have' all  our  future  Christmas  chimes 

Ring  in  a  day  as  merry  ! 


A  Saxon  Christmas. 


Well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night; 

On  Christmas  ere  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas  ere  the  mass  was  sung; 

That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside 

And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose ; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "post  and  pair." 

All  hailed  with  uncontrolled  delight 

And  general  voice  the  happy  night 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 

And  huge  hail-table's  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 

No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  haun; 

By  old  blue-coated  serving  man  ; 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

The  wassail  rou-jd  in  good  brown  bowls, 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din; 

If  UDmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery. 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 

But,  O  !  what  maskers  richly  dight 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light? 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Cnristmas  broachc  d  the  mightiest  ale, 

'Twas Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 


A  Letter  and  a  Telegram. 


A  Christmas  Story. 

"I  don't  never  waste  words,"  said 
old  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  hard,  driving 
voice,  "and  I  hain't  good  at  letter 
writing,  but  I  reckon  this  will  cut." 

"It's  a  pity  you  wrote  it  so  bard, 
father,"  said  his  young  daughter, 
trembling;  "it  will  cut  her  to  the 
heart;  she  didn't  ever  mean  to  borrow 
that  $300,  and  then  cheat  you  out  of 
it." 

"  She  didn't  eh?  Then  why  ain't  the 
money  back  in  my  pocket,  safe  and 
sound?  It's  a  year  last  Christmas 
since  she  pestered  me  about  it,  and  I 
hain't  seen  hide  nor  hair  on't  yet;  if 
that  hain't  a  clear  case  of  cheating, 
Fanny,  I'd  like  to  know  what  ye  call 
it." 

The  girl  stopped  churning  a  moment, 
and  wiped  a  surreptitious  tear  from 
her  eyelid  before  she  answered: 

"Call  it  nothing,  father,  but  bad 
luck;  when  sister  Mary  borrowed  that 
money  to  lift  the  mortgage,  she  ex- 
pected to  pay  it  back;  but  you  know 
as  how  brother  John  was  taken  with 
the  rheumatism,  and  the  overflow 
came,  and  the  crop  was  ruined  and  then 

No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pm 


she  couldn't  pay;  that's  all,  and  God 
knows  it's  enough." 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  snapped  her 
father,  fiercely,  as  he  pounded  on  the 
kitchen  table  to  give  vent  to  his  anger. 

"  I  never  put  it  in  the  agreement  to 
allow  for  overflows  and  rheumatics  and 
sich  likp,  and  I  never  would  have  lent 
her  the  $300  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your 
sniffing  and  pestering.  And  now  ye 
hear,  gal,  not  another  dime  of  my  earn- 
ings shall  they  ever  smell,  and  I'll 
never  forgive  " 

The  girl  sprang  up  from  the  churn, 
crying,  "No,  father,  don't  say  it — 
don't  say  it,  father;  you'll  be  sorry 
some  day  when  it's  too  late;  besides, 
you're  a  church  member,  you  know." 

"You're  right  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  perversely.  "I'm  a  church 
member,  and  don't  owe  nary  a  person 
a  red  cent,  and  the  Bible  says,  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and 
I'm  going  to  have  it." 

He  pounded  the  table  again  with  his 
fists,  after  a  fashion  he  had  of  wanting 
to  pound  something  or  somebody  when 
he  felt  particularly  aggressive.  But 
the  sound  of  bis  voice  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  one  of  those  ominous,  yellow 
envelopes  marked  with  the  impress  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  handed  in.  Mr.  Brown 
took  it  and  looked  it  over  in  a  helpless 
kind  of  fashion  before  breaking  the 
seal.  "How  much  to  pay?"  he  asked 
the  boy,  and  passed  over  to  him  the 
change  with  trembling  hand,  though  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
even  then,  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  telegram  must  contain  terrible 
news,  he  was  careful  to  count  the  dimes 
as  they  dropped  back  into  his  pocket. 
Oh,  those  cruel  telegrams!  Do  the 
company  ever  remorsefully  count  the 
breaking  hearts  that  are  left  in  the 
wake  of  their  messengers?  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  hard  man,  and  loved  his  money- 
bags over-well,  but  somewhere  beneath 
the  rough  outward  crust  there  was  an 
abiding  affection  for  his  children  that 
needed  something  like  the  stirring  of 
the  soil  around  the  violet  beds  to  loosen 
the  selfish  bonds  and  give  his  love  a 
human  voice.  And  when  be  read  these 
words,  "Mary  died  this  evening;  come 
at  once,"  a  sudden  anguish  filled  his 
breast,  and  silently  handing  the  dis- 
patch to  Fanny,  he  walked  from  the 
kitchen  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room  where  years  before  death  had 
made  sundry  visits.  He  did  not  cry 
out  or  fall,  or  make  any  sign  that  he 
was  griefstricken,  but  he  was  hurt  to 
the  soul,  and  a  great  remorse  made 
him  sick  and  faint.  He  had  never  put 
it  in  the  agreement  about  sickness, 
overflows,  and  bad  crops,  he  had  just 
said;  neither  had  he  "put  it"  that 
Mary,  in  her  young  blooming  matron- 
hood  days,  should  die — his  first  born! 
How  could  he  bear  it?  and  it  was  all 
the  harder  because  of  the  cruel  words 
he  had  said  while  she  lay  dead  at  home. 
Did  he  say  he  would  never  forgive  her — 
did  he  rea  ly — really  say  that?  Fanny 
had  tried  to  stop  him,  and  brought  it 
to  his  mind  that  he  was  a  church  member 
and  a  Christian.  As  if  a  father  ought 
to  be  merely  a  Christian  to  his  own 
child.  Why  hadn't  he  given  her  the 
money?  Might  have  done  so  five  times 
over  and  never  missed  it.  And  the 
old  man  groaned  remorsefully  as,  with 
these  thoughts  in  his  heart,  his  gaze 
wandered  over  the  great  fields  where 
the  cotton  would  soon  be  a  shimmer- 
ing, fleecy  sea,  bringing  new  treasures 
to  his  hoarded  gains,  and  making  no 
hearts  happy  save  his  own. 

Those  few,  poor,  stunted  acres  of 
John's  and  Mary's.  Swamped  by  the 
overflow  last  spring,  stock  drowned, 
and  John,  wading  waist  deep,  fighting 
with  the  water,  laid  up  with  rheu- 
matics. 

Suppose  he  had  given  them  a  thou- 
sand dollars? 

Oh,  the  sting  of  remembering  evil 
when  it  is  too  late  to  turn  evil  into 
gcod.  And  then  there  was  that  un- 
kind letter.  Did  his  child  read  those 
cruel  words  with  the  dying  light  in  her 
eyes,  or  would  it  be  left  for  the  stricken 
husband  to  be  treated  to  the  short, 
stern  homily? 

He  went  back  to  the  kitchen  where 
Fanny  sat  crying  over  the  telegram. 


"Lock  up  the  house,"  he  said  in  a 
hurried  way,  for  fear  his  voice  would 
falter;  "  we'll  go  at  once.  I'll  hitch  up 
while  ye  get  ready."  And  when  they 
had  started  on  their  long  journey  he 
quite  broke  down  in  talking  over  the 
past  and  telling  Fanny  little  things 
here  and  there  that  no  one  would  have 
supposed  he  would  have  remembered. 

"  Mary  was  always  a  dutiful  daugh- 
ter," he  said,  putting  into  broken 
sentences  the  grief  and  remorse  that 
overwhelmed  him;  "  after  her  ma  died, 
and  she  wasn't  knee  high  to  a  duck, 
she  was  like  a  second  parent  to  the 
little  ones;  nursed  them  through  the 
measles,  and  when  they  were  well, 
took  it  herself,  and  laid  as  quiet  on  the 
bed  for  fear  of  giving  trouble  as  if  she 
were  not  a  child." 

He  didn't  tell  her  how,  when  the 
second  Mrs.  Brown  was  installed  as 
mistress,  Mary  became  the  drudge 
and  maid-of-all-work,  and  was  nurse  to 
a  half-dozen  more  little  Browns,  who, 
like  their  mother,  ruled  her  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Nor  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
a  sturdy  young  fellow,  who  for  the  lack 
of  a  timely  help,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
large  family,  was  kept  with  his  nose  to 
the  perpetual  grindstone.  He  did  not 
tell  how  Mary  pinched  and  worked,  and 
sat  up  till  late  hours,  and  struggled  to 
help  her  family,  until  in  consequence  of 
doctor's  bills  and  babies,  and  poor 
crops,  John  was  forced  to  give  a 
mortgage  on  his  house,  when  her  (the) 
father  might  have  lifted  them  out  of 
their  poverty.  He  might  even  have 
given  them  a  better  house;  the  oldest 
inhabitants  could  not  remember  when 
the  ugly,  ramshackled  affair  had  been 
built.  Some  ancient  ancestors  had 
put  up  a  couple  of  rooms,  then  added 
on  a  few  more,  until,  with  what  patch- 
ing and  propping  up,  John's  inheritance 
was  an  offense  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Brown 
thought  bitterly  of  all  this  through  the 
long  journey.  Too  late,  too  late, 
seemed  written  in  words  of  fire  on  every 
tree  and  shrub.  At  last  the  house  was 
in  sight,  a  poor,  miserable  place  enough, 
but  now,  in  the  month  of  June,  sweet 
with  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles 
that  the  mistress'  hand  had  trained  to 
the  porch. 

"  Who-a-o,  Dandy."  The  children 
were  in  the  yard;  with  a  shout  they 
ran  to  the  gate,  and  as  the  old  horse 
stopped,  somebody  rushed  down  the 
steps,  and  with  a  cry,  "  Why,  father; 
why,  Fanny,"  Mary  in  her  famous 
clean  calico  and  apron,  and  cheeks  like 
roses,  with  the  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment of  the  visit,  was  in  her  father's 
arms — her  father,  who  held  her  as  he 
had  never  done  before,  and  kissed  her 
with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  presently,  "  you 
were  dead  and  are  alive  again.  Thank 
God." 

"Why,  father?  "'  questioned  Mary 
again,  "  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?" 
And  she  looked  with  a  frightened  gaze 
at  her  sister,  vaguely  wondering  if  her 
father  were  stricken  with  some  sudden 
insanity.  For  answer,  Fanny  drew 
out  the  telegram  from  her  pocket,  and 
gave  it  to  Mary. 

"It's  all  a  wonderful  mistake,"  ex- 
claimed the  elder  woman,  glancing  it 
over,  and  hugging  father  and  sister 
excitedly  again. 

"We  have  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Mary 
Harris,  who  died  last  evening;  she  has 
a  brother  living  somewhere  near  you, 
and  by  the  way,  bis  name  is  Brown — 
Richard  Brown — your  name,  father. 
They  carried  you  the  telegram  instead 
of  him.  What  a  pity  he  won't  hear  of  it, 
so  as  to  get  there  to  the  burying." 

And  so  between  hysterical  sobs  and 
smiles,  and  everybody  talking  at  once, 
and  asking  questions  that  no  one 
dreamed  of  answering,  they  went  in 
under  the  bower  of  roses  and  honey- 
suckle; and  presently  John  hobbled  from 
the  field  on  crutches  and  the  story  was 
told  all  over  again. 

And  when  Mary  slipped  out  into  the 
kitchen  to  get  an  early  supper,  old  Mr. 
Brown  followed  her  there,  and  she  was 
folded  tight  in  her  father's  arms  again, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  both 
their  faces.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead. 

"  My  child,"  whispered  the  old  man, 
"I  hain't  been  the  best  of  fathers  to 
ye;  I  shut  my  eyes  and  my  heart  when 


I  ought  to  have  been  the  one  to  help  ye; 
never  ye  mind  about  the  money;  don't 
ye  say  one  word  about  it,  and  we'll 
knock  this  old  rattletrap  down  to-mor- 
row, and  I'll  show  ye  how  to  build  a 
house." 

And  so  he  did,  and  a  very  comfort- 
able house  it  was,  where  John  did  not 
have  to  stoop  when  he  went  in  and  out 
of  doors. 

And  would  you  believe  it?  The  let- 
ter, all  the  more  harsh  for  being  so 
brief,  never  did  reach  its  destination. 
Old  Mr.  Brown's  chirography  was  of  a 
very  inferior  sort  and  the  postmaster 
could'nt  puzzle  out  the  address,  much 
as  he  desired  so  to  do;  then  the  letter 
was  forwarded  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  at  Washington,  and  in  due  time 
was  returned  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
quietly  and  satisfactorily  consigned  it 
to  the  flames. 


Positions  That  Affect  Sleep. 


The  position  affects  sleep.  A  con- 
strained position  generally  prevents  re- 
pose, while  a  comfortable  one  woes 
sleep.  Lying  flat  on  the  back,  with  the 
limbs  relaxed,  would  seem  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  rest  for  the  muscu- 
lar system.  This  is  the  position  as- 
sumed in  the  most  exhausting  diseases, 
and  it  is  generally  hailed  as  a  token  of 
revival  when  a  patient  voluntarily 
turns  on  the  side;  but  there  are  several 
disadvantages  in  the  spine  posture 
which  impair  or  embarrass  sleep.  Thus, 
in  disordered  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
the  blood  seems  to  gravitate  to  the 
back  of  the  head  and  to  produce  trou- 
blesome dreams. 

Nearly  all  who  are  inclined  to  snore 
do  so  when  lying  on  the  back,  because 


in  Pain? 


In  tho  Back? 

Then  probably  the  kidneys. 
In  tho  Chest? 

Then  probably  the  lungs.  4j 
In  tho  Joints?  ^ 

Then  probably  rheumatism.  ^ 

No  matter  where  it  is,  nor  what 
kind;  you  need  have  it  no  longer. 
It  may  be  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a 
year  old ;  it  must  yield  to 
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the  soft  palate  and  uvala  bang  on  the 
tongue,  and  that  organ  falls  back  so  as 
to  partly  close  the  top  of  the  windpipe. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  lie  on  the  side, 
and  in  the  absence  of  special  disease 
rendering  it  desirable  to  lie  on  the  weak 
side  so  as  to  leave  the  healthy  lung 
free  to  expand,  it  is  well  to  use  the 
right  side,  because  when  the  body  is 
thus  placed  the  food  gravitates  more 
easily  out  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
weight  of  the  stomach  does  not  com- 
press the  upper  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines. A  glance  at  any  of  the  visceral 
anatomy  will  show  this  must  be  so. 


Our  Duty. 


Uncle  Alex  came  out  on  the  back 
piazza  with  his  newspaper,  and  was 
just  going  to  seat  himself  in  one  of  the 
arm  chairs  when  a  very  large  spider, 
weaving  its  web  among  the  vines,  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

He  went  closer  to  look  at  it,  and 
presently  called  to  Neddie,  who  was 
playing  in  the  yard,  "Neddie,  come 
and  see  this  large  spider." 

"I  can't  come  now,  Uncle  Alex," 
replied  Neddie.    "I  am  on  duty." 

Uncle  Alex  stopped  looking  at  the 
spider  and  looked  at  Neddie.  He  had 
a  paper  soldier  cap  on,  and,  carrying 
his  toy  gun,  was  gravely  pacing  up 
and  down  before  his  tent,  which  was 
pitched  on  the  grass  under  the  big 
cherry  tree.  Will  Ramsey  and  two  or 
three  other  boys  were  in  the  adjoining 
meadow,  galloping  along  on  sticks  and 
flourishing  wooden  swords.  There  was 
probably  a  battle  going  on,  though  the 
cows,  chewing  their  cuds  under  the 
trees,  didn't  seem  to  be  frightened. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  Uncle 
Alex. 

"I  am  a  sentinel  on  guard,"  said 
Neddie. 

"Can't  you  come  over  here  just  a 
minute,  if  I  watch  the  tent  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!"  answered  Neddie, 
decidedly.  "Soldiers  mustn't  go  away 
a  second  when  thev  are  on  duty." 

"Well,  well!""  said  Uncle  Alex, 
seeming  quite  amused,  as  he  sat  down 
to  his  paper. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon, 
when  the  tent  was  deserted  and  the 
boys  were  playing  something  else  at 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  Neddie's 
mother  came  out  on  the  porch  from 
the  kitchen,  carrying  a  small  basket. 

She  looked  hastily  around  and  then 
and  then  called,  "Neddie,  Neddie, 
where  are  you  ?  " 

"Here,  mamma!"  he  shouted, 
bounding  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  up  the  steps. 

"I  want  you  to  go  over  to  the  store 
and  get  me  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  a 
half  pound  of  raisins,"  said  the  mother, 
adding,  as  she  gave  him  the  basket 
and  some  money:  "  Now,  don't  be  gone 
long.    I  am  making  something  good 
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for  supper,  and  I  want  those  things  as 
soon  as  possible." 

About  ten  minutes  after  Neddie  had 
gone  Uncle  Alex  started  to  the  post- 
office.  When  he  reached  the  little 
brook  which  had  to  be  crossed  to  get 
to  the  village,  he  saw  Neddie  standing 
on  the  bridge,  throwing  pebbles  into 
the  water. 

"Hallo,  Neddie!"  he  said.  "I 
thought  you  were  on  duty." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  looking 
in  surprise.  "We're  not  playing  sol- 
dier any  more.  Mamma  sent  me  on  an 
errand." 

"Did  she  send  you  here  to  throw 
pebbles  in  the  brook  ?  " 

"No,  sir  ;  she  sent  me  to  the  store." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  her  giving  you  a 
commission  which  was  to  be  executed 
with  promptness  and  dispatch ;  and 
knowing  you  to  be  such  a  soldierly  fel- 
low, who  could  not  be  tempted  away 
from  duty  a  moment,  I  wonder,  rather, 
to  see  you  standing  here."  And  Uncle 
Alex  stroked  his  whiskers  meditatively 
and  knit  his  brow,  as  though  he  was 
trying  to  study  the  matter  out. 

Neddie,  with  a  puzzled  expression, 
looked  steadily  at  his  uncle's  face  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then,  turning  his 
steps  toward  the  village,  was  off  like  a 
flash. 

Uncle  Alex  was  standing  on  the  post- 
office  steps  reading  a  letter,  when  he 
happened  to  see  Neddie  coming  out  of 
the  grocery  store  with  his  basket  and 
walk  homeward.  Some  little  boys  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  also  spied 
him,  and,  running  over,  surrounded 
him,  evidently  wanting  him  to  stop 
with  them  a  little  while.  But  he, 
though  in  a  good-natured  way,  declined 
their  invitation  and  kept  on  his  way. 
He  realized  that  he  was  on  duty. — Sun- 
day School  Evangelist. 


Cold  Baths. 


The  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  has 
an  interesting  article  on  the  use  of  the 
cold  tub  in  tropical  countries,  in  which 
it  is  shown  that,  health-giving  as  it 
may  be  to  those  who  are  young  and 
vigorous  and  newly  arrived,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  process  to  be  universally  ad- 
vised. In  the  tropics  a  daily  bath  of 
some  sort  becomes  a  necessity  for  pur- 
poses of  cleanliness  alone.  But  the 
"tub"  which  is  indulged  in  by  Euro- 
peans— that  is,  immersion  in  cold 
water,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  water  that  is 
distinctly  colder  than  the  body  for  say 
five  minutes — has  a  distinct  physio- 
logical action  besides  the  removal  of 
dirt,  and  the  question  is  whether  this 
is  good  or  bad.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  shock  is  relatively  greater  than  in 
temperate  climates,  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  during  the  process  can  be 
but  ill  afforded  and  that  the  depression 
of  temperature  induced  is  difficult  to 
recover  from. 

It  is  also  insisted  on  that  neither  the 
circulatory  nor  the  respiratory  organs 
respond  to  the  stimulus,  and  that,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
"getting  on"  in  years,  the  digestive 
organs  may  be  congested  to  a  danger- 
ous extent.  We  think  that  all  this  is 
very  true,  but  that  it  is  true  for  a  very 
large  number  of  people  who  live  in  tem- 
perate climes  as  well  as  for  those  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  the  tropics.  Many 
people  who  have,  as  they  would  say, 
been  "  always  accustomed  "  to  take  a 
cold  tub  bath  every  morning  continue 
the  habit  long  after  it  had  better  have 
been  given  up.  They  do  this  partly 
because  it  is  a  habit  and  partly  because 
they  dislike  the  confession  of  getting 
old  which  seems  to  be  involved  in  giv- 
ing up  the  customs  of  their  more 
youthful  days. 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  unless  good 
reaction  very  quickly  follows  a  cold 
bath,  and  follows  it  without  much 
"  toweling,"  such  tubbing  is  very  often 
injurious.  Whenever  a  man  has  to 
"  rub  himself  warm,"  or  when  he  finds 
that  he  is  not  right  again  until  after 
his  breakfast,  he  may  feel  sure  that  his 
tub  is  doing  him  harm,  and  that  he 
would  do  better  to  take  a  warm  bath, 
finishing  off  with  a  rapid  sponge  over 
with  cold  water.  For  the  young,  vigor- 
ous and  newly  arrived  youth  in  the 
tropics  the  cold  bath  may  be  indulged 
in  with  impunity,  and  it  may  be  with 


benefit;  but  as  years  lapse,  the  tropical 
resident  calls  for  bath  water  warmer 
and  still  warmer  until  he  finds  that  he 
has  best  health  only  when  the  water  of 
his  bath  is  not  below  the  temperature 
of  his  body. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


To  Renovate  Woolen  Goods. 


An  excellent  cleansing  fluid,  especi- 
ally for  men's  garments  that  need  reno- 
vating, is  prepared  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  good,  white  soap  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  borax,  and  when  it  is  dis- 
solved, it  will  be  ready  for  use.  For 
men's  clothing,  put  a  little  of  the  fluid 
in  a  bowl,  and  four  times  the  amount  of 
water,  and,  following  the  nap  of  the 
goods,  sponge  it  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
that  will  leave  no  lint.  The  grease  that 
gathers  upon  the  coat  collars  will  dis- 
appear in  a  short  time  if  scrubbed  with 
a  small  brush  dipped  in  the  fluid.  When 
it  is  clean,  rinse  with  clear  water,  wipe 
as  dry  as  possible  with  another  cloth, 
and  press  the  under  side  with  a  warm 
iron.  This  fluid  is  also  useful  when 
painted  walls  or  woodwork  need  clean- 
ing, a  cupful  to  a  pail  of  water  being 
the  proper  proportion.  The  borax  is  a 
great  help  in  removing  finger  marks 
from  woodwork,  and  does  not  injure 
the  paint. 

When  washing  woolen  dress  goods, 
soap  must  never  be  applied  directly  to 
the  material.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  suds,  it  must  be  shaved  fine, 
and  entirely  dissolved  in  a  basinful  of 
boiling  water,  then  put  into  the  wash- 
tub.  Wash  just  as  you  would  any  other 
garment,  but  avoid  any  unnecessary 
rubbing.  Hard  water  can  be  softened 
by  dissolving  borax  in  it  until  it  is  like 
rain  water,  and  this  is  necessary  be- 
fore woolen  goods  are  washed  in  it. 
Rinse  twice  in  clear,  warm  water,  hang 
in  the  open  air,  and  iron  on  the  wrong 
side  when  nearly  dry.  Garments  that 
are  to  be  made  over  may  be  taken 
apart,  washed  and  ironed  in  this  way, 
and  the  goods  will  look  like  new. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  restore  old  rusty,  black  Italian 
crape,  take  skim  milk  and  water,  with  a 
little  bit  of  glue  in  it,  and  make  it 
scalding  hot.  Dip  the  crape  in  this, 
squeeze  it  and  clap  it,  pulling  it  till  dry, 
when  it  will  look  as  good  as  new. 

To  restore  the  color  of  an  acid  stain 
on  violet  silk,  brush  the  stain  with 
tincture  of  codine.  Then  after  a  few 
seconds  saturate  the  spot  well  with 
a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
dry.  The  color  will  be  perfectly  re- 
stored. 

Sunny  living  rooms  are  almost  nec- 
essary, according  to  skin  specialists, 
for  a  fine  complexion.  One  reports 
curing  an  obstinate  case  of  facial  erup- 
tion by  removing  the  patient,  a  mer- 
chant, who  spent  his  days  in  a  dark  office 
on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  to  a 
little  partitioned  nook,  into  which  the 
sun  streamed  all  day  long.  The  pati- 
ents on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hospital  al- 
ways recover  first. 

A  raspberry  cake  that  a  good  house- 
keeper recommends  is  made  by  cream- 
ing butter  in  the  quantity  of  the  weight 
of  three  eggs  and  beating  with  it  the 
same  weight  of  crushed  white  sugar. 
Add  the  same  quantity  of  sifted  flour, 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  raspberry 
jam.  The  eggs  are  then  quickly  beat- 
en and  the  whole  is  baked  in  a  shallow 
cake  mould. 

An  excellent  perfume  for  scenting 
clothes  that  are  packed  away,  and 
which  will  retain  its  properties  for  a 
long  time,  can  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  Pound  to  a  powder  one  ounce 


each  of  cloves,  caraway  seed,  nutmeg, 
mace,  cinnamon  and  Tonquin  beans; 
also  as  much  orris  root  as  will  equal 
the  weight  of  all  the  foregoing  ingredi- 
ents. All  that  is  needed  is  to  fill  little 
bags  of  muslin  with  the  mixture  and 
lay  them  among  the  garments. 

A  delicious  coffee  mould  that  is  sure 
to  be  a  favorite  dessert  wherever  it  is 
tried  is  made  from  six  whole  eggs 
beaten  up  together  with  one  teacupful 
of  strong  coffee  stirred  in.  Heat  to 
the  boiling  point  a  good  half  pint  each 
of  milk  and  cream  sweetened  to  taste. 
Remove  from  fire  and  stir  in  the  eggs 
and  coffee,  adding  also  a  half  ounce  of 
gelatine  that  has  been  previously 
dissolved.  Return  to  the  fire  and  stir 
till  it  thickens;  pour  into  a  mould  and 
serve  when  set. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Parsnip  Fritters. — Boil  four  good- 
sized  parsnips,  and  mash  in  cream,  add 
three  well-breaten  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  one  teacupful  of  milk, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Drop  on  a  hot  buttered  griddle 
and  bake  as  pancakes.  Serve  hot  with 
syrup  or  sauce. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Boil  together  for  five 
minutes  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  cupful  of  water,  add  one  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  stir  until 
thickened  and  cook  for  five  minutes 
longer.  Take  from  the  fire,  add 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  stir  until 
thoroughly  blended. 

Fruit  Gelatine. — Soak  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  milk,  sweeten 
to  taste,  add  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon 
and  stir  over  the  fire  until  the  gelatine 
has  melted.  When  cool  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  and  whisk  until  it 
begins  to  set,  then  pour  at  once  into  a 
mould  with  a  well  in  the  center.  When 
the  cream  is  turned  out  fill  up  the  cen- 
ter with  macedoine  fruits,  which  can  be 
purchased  ready  for  use  in  glass  jars. 

Graham  Bread. — One  pint  of  thick 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two- 
thirds  cupful  of  molasses,  a  little  salt, 
one  cupful  of  flour,  in  which  mix  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  twolarge 
cupfuls  of  graham;  if  the  milk  is  not 
rich  add  a  small  tablespoonful  of  short- 
ening. Let  this  stand  in  a  warm  place 
one-half  hour  before  putting  it  in  the 
oven;  bake  one  hour.  Graham  bread 
made  with  yeast  is  dry;  this  is  moist 
and  soft,  and  is  best  eaten  moderately 
fresh.   

Heap  on  more  wood  I  the  wind  is  chill  I 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 


Time's  Pulse 


Is  recorded  truthfully  and  minutely  by  that 
marvel  of  mechanical  skill— an 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled  Watch. 

Since  ElKlns  becan  to  be— a  third  of  a  hundred 
years  aeo— nearly  cieht  million  of  these  complete, 
truthful  time  tellers  havo  done  faithful  duty, — 
more  than  any  other  factory  has  produced  In  the 
same  period.  The  World'n  Standard. 
Sold  by  Jewelers  Everywhere. 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints, 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  21,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

69*@  653£ 


6i\i 
65% 

MX 


67  H 
68% 
6*5 '8 
67\ 
67 


Wednesday   6i%@ 

Thursday   64*® 

Friday   66  @ 

Saturday   65*®   66  67%® 

Monday   66%®   66  67%® 

Tuesday   66  ffl   65*  67%® 

Liverpool  Futures. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  9^d    5s  6?5d 

Thursday   5s  10  d     5s  65id 

Friday   5s  ll^d     5s  77>d 

Saturday   5s  HHd    5s  8*d 

Monday   5s  ll?6d    5s  %%& 

Tuesday   5s  ll!4d     5s  8*d 

San  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  •  ®   t1  167i@l  18& 

Friday    1  M   ®1  14*       1  1994@1  18* 

Saturday   1  13  ®   1  17*@1  18 

Monday    ®   1  18  ®1  19 

Tuesday   1  12*®1  12  1  18S£@1  \7\ 

Wednesday   @   1  18%®  1  20 

Wheat. 

The  spot  market  for  wheat  has  not  changed 
for  better  or  worse  to  any  noteworthy  degree 
since  last  review.  Notwithstanding  crop 
prospects  have  been  greatly  improved  since 
last  issue,  spot  wheat  is  not  offering  at  any 
appreciable  decline.  In  the  speculative  mar- 
ket December  wheat  declined  about  a  cent, 
while  May  wheat  was  3@4c  higher  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Chicago  futures  advanced 
about  4c  per  bushel,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  this  gain  was  made  at  the  close  and  may 
not  prove  permanent.  Liverpool  market  was 
firmer,  the  improvement  in  futures  being  the 
equivalent  of  2%@3c  per  cental. 

The  movement  in  wheat  continues  slow, 
both  outward  and  on  local  account,  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  much  activity  being  ex- 
perienced during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
While  the  quantity  of  wheat  on  the  market 
is  not  heavy,  it  is  much  in  excess  of  the  im- 
mediate demand.  Less  than  a  dozen  ships 
are  now  on  the  list  of  chartered  vessels  in 
port  for  loading  grain,  etc.,  for  Europe  and 
few  of  them  will  take  full  cargoes  of  wheat. 
Some  of  the  ships  in  question  will  probably  be 
wholly  loaded  with  other  merchandise.  .  In 
the  way  of  chartering  vessels  for  grain  load- 
ing, there  has  been  virtually  nothing  done 
the  current  month.  The  latest  reported 
charter  of  a  wheat  vessel  was  a  handy  iron 
ship  at  £1  6s  3d  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. This  may  be  taken  as  a  full  figure. 
With  any  pressure  to  secure  charter  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  ships  seeking  engagement, 
lower  rates  than  are  now  nominally  current 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  Ocean  freights, 
like  wheat,  are  at  a  comparatively  low  range, 
neither  affording  much  profit.  It  is  not  likely 
that  ocean  freight  rates  or  wheat  values  will 
be  crowded  to  much  lower  levels  in  the  near 
future,  neither  is  there  at  the  moment  any- 
thing to  warrant  anticipating  any  very 
radical  improvement  during  the  next  few 
months.  To  bring  about  the  latter  would  re- 
quire the  development  of  conditions  radically 
different  from  those  now  generally  under- 
stood to  prevail.  An  immense  shortage  in 
the  corn  crop  is  reported,  and  this  may  harden 
wheat  values  to  some  extent,  but  the  great 
pains  taken  by  certain  Eastern  operators  to 
scatter  broadcast  this  information  concerning 
the  corn  shortage,  makes  it  look  very  much 
as  though  they  had  an  axe  to  grind  and  were 
trying  to  string  speculative  operators  with 
bait.  It  is  deplorable  that  the  necessities  of 
life  should  be  made  the  basis  of  gambling 
operations,  and  the  formation  of  corners  to  rob 
both  producer  and  consumer,  especially  whan 
there  is  so  much  suffering,  not  only  abroad, 
but  also  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State. 
One  bright  and  encouraging  feature  in  Cali- 
fornia is  that  recent  rains  have  made  crop 
prospects  as  good  as  they  well  could  be  at 
this  early  date  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
State. 

California  Milling  II  17*@1  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*®1  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  12*@1  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  I2*<ai  15 

OB  qualities  wheat     ®1  12* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  tl.18Ql.12. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  $1.16%@1.20. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board.    December    wheat    sold    at   @ 

 ;  May  1899,  S1.18%@1.20.  For  December 

wheat  $1.12%  was  bid. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1897-98.  1898-99. 

Llv.  quotations          8s3d@8s4*d  s-d-®-s-d 

Freight  rates   33@35s  25@26Ms 

Local  market  $1.40@1.42*  $1.13X@1.16X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Flour. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  have  not  changed  materially  since 
last  review.  There  is  a  moderate  outward 
movement,  mostly  in  flour  going  abroad  on 
contract.  Business  on  local  account  is  not  of 
large  volume.  Stocks  are  of  very  fair  propor- 
tions, all  things  considered. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  75@3  00 

Superfine,  good.to  choice   3  00®3  25 


Country  grades,  extras   8  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  10 

Oregon,Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   8  40@3  65 

Barley. 

While  offerings  have  not  materially  in- 
creased, the  market  has  shown  less  strength, 
both  in  prices  in  the  open  or  sample  market 
and  in  speculative  values  on  Call  Board,  than 
for  many  weeks  preceding.  The  more  favor- 
able crop  prospects,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent rains,  had  much  to  do,  if  they  were  not 
wholly  the  cause,  of  the  market  inclining 
against  the  selling  interest.  The  relatively 
stiff  figures  current  for  this  cereal  for  some 
time  past,  have  caused  the  demand  for 
months  to  be  much  lighter  than  ordinarily 
and  confined  largely  to  needs  where  other 
cereals  could  not  be  substituted.  Exports 
during  the  balance  of  the  season  will  in  all 
probability  be  light,  and  inquiry  on  local  ac- 
count for  feed  purposes  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
heavy  dimensions,  owing  to  oats  being  in  good 
supply  and  cheaper.  The  mainstay  of  the 
barley  market  from  this  time  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  season  is  apt  to  be  the  demand  from 
the  interior  for  seed  barley  and  the  require- 
ments of  local  brewers.  How  much  stock  the 
latter  is  carrying  is  not  known,  but  indica- 
tions are  they  lack  considerably  of  having 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  cereal 
year. 

Feed,  No.  1  tocholoe  1  27*®1  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  25   @1  27* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  37*@1  42* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1.31%@1.29%. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  tl.20@1.19. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  May,  1899,  $1.19®  .   For  Dec.  feed 

$1.28%  was  bid. 

Oats. 

The  firmer  feeling  established  in  the  oat 
market  during  preceding  week,  especially  for 
the  more  common  grades  of  feed,  has  contin- 
tinued  to  be  maintained.  Inquiry  is  largely 
for  low-priced  oats  to  take  the  place  of  feed 
barley,  and  this  demand  is  more  apt  to  in- 
crease than  decrease  in  the  near  future.  With 
plowing  and  seeding  in  progress  in  most  parts 
of  the  State,  oats  will  be  in  more  general  re- 
quest for  feeding  purposes,  as  horses  being 
worked  require  more  feed  than  when  idle,  and 
no  cereal  is  better  suited  than  oats  for  work 
horses.  Market  for  fancy  feed  as  also  milling 
oats  is  not  showing  much  activity.  Black  and 
Red  oats  are  being  steadily  held,  the  quantity 
on  market  not  being  large. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  22*@1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  17*@1  21^ 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Milling  1  22*®1  27* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  30  @1  37* 

Black  Russian  1  60  @1  70 

Red  1  45  ®1  55 

Corn. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  about  same  posi- 
tion as  at  close  of  former  review.  Arrivals  are 
of  only  moderate  volume  and  are  almost 
wholly  Eastern,  with  a  preponderance  of 
Large  Yellow  and  mixed.  Offerings  are  not 
very  extensive,  and  are  being  in  the  main 
quite  steadily  held,  although  operators  are 
not  taking  hold  freely  at  full  current  rates, 
notwithstanding  Eastern  prophets  are  pre- 
dicting a  boom  in  this  cereal  before  the  sea- 
son closes. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  115  @1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  12* 

Small  Yellow  1  20  @1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  1  07*@1  10 

Rye. 

Supplies  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  there 
is  not  much  strictly  choice  on  market  at  pres- 
ent, and  values  for  this  sort  incline  against 
buyers.  There  is  some  low  grade  rye  offering 
for  which  inside  quotation  is  a  full  figure. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat. 

Spot  stocks  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  millers.  Trading  is  so  light  that  little 
more  than  nominal  quotations  can  be  named. 

Good  to  choice  2  20  @2  35 

Silverskin   —  ®  — 

Beans. 

This  market  has  been  quiet  during  the 
current  week,  but  no  more  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest  than  previously  noted.  Hold- 
ers are  as  a  rule  anticipating  further  harden- 
ing of  values  as  the  season  advances,  especi- 
ally on  Pea,  Small  White,  Blackeyes  and 
Reds.  Pea  beans  of  desirable  quality  are  not 
now  obtainable  in  anything  like  wholesale 
quantity,  no  matter  what  price  is  bid.  Busi- 
ness doing  in  Limas  is  not  extensive,  either 
on  local  account  or  for  shipment,  but  prices 
remain  steady.  Garbanzos  are  in  light  stock, 
particularly  choice  large,  and  buyers  of  the 
latter  find  it  necessary  to  pay  tolerably  stiff 
figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  25 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ®1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60  @l  75 

Butter,  large   2  00  @2  50 

Pinks   1  90  @2  05 

Bayos.eood  to  choice   1  90  @2  05 

Reds   3  20  @3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  @2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  ®3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  60  ®1  75 

According  to  recent  advice  by  mail  from  the 
East,  the  bean  market  in  New  York  is  as 
given  below,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-16. 
bushel : 

We  usually  run  into  a  dull  period  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  holidays,  and  the  quietness  of 
trade  this  week  has  been  no  surprise  to  receivers, 
nor  has  it  had  any  material  influence  on  values. 
The  few  buyers  for  strictly  choice  Marrow  have 


paid  $1.55  generally,  but  it  has  been  easier  to  buy 
than  to  sell  at  that.  Exporters  have  not  been  in- 
terested beyond  the  forwarding  of  old  purchases. 
Owing  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  Medium,  the 
price  has  held  Arm  at  $1.35.  Pea  have  been  offer- 
ing a  little  more  freely  and  th^  feeling  is  barely 
steady  at  the  close.  Much  of  the  stock  is  not 
choice  quality  and  only  fancy  lots  job  at  $1.30. 
Moderate  export  inquiry  for  Red  Kidney  stiffened 
the  price  to  $180  f.  o.  b..  and  some  receivers 
cleaned  up  their  stock  closely  ;  others  have  a  fair 
supply  on  hand  and  are  offering  best  quality  at 
$1  80.  Off  grade  goods  are  slow  and  go  at  irregular 
rates  from  $1.70  downward  More  White  Kidney 
were  wanted  than  arrived  and  it  was  easy  to  get 
$1.65  for  best  quality.  Scarcely  any  new  Yellow 
Eye  have  arrived  and  the  old  stock  is  about  ex- 
hausted. The  movement  in  Turtle  Soup  is  con- 
fined to  small  jobbing  sales.  Lima  slow;  small 
sales  at  $2.35,  but  good  size  lots  offering  at  $2.30. 
Not  much  doing  in  green  peas. 

Brled  Peas. 
Green  Peas  now  in  stock  aTe  mostly  East- 
ern and  holders  quote  market  for  the  same 
moderately  firm.  Niles  Peas  are  being  of- 
fered sparingly  and  choice  qualities  are  more 
easily  sold  than  bought  at  current  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  $2  00  @2  20 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @l  75 

Wool. 

Bright  and  free  wools,  suitable  for  ship- 
ment in  the  grease,  have  been  practically 
closed  out,  but  there  are  liberal  supplies  of 
other  descriptions  which  will  have  to  go 
through  scourers'  hands  before  they  will  be 
available  for  shipment  or  for  local  manufac- 
turers. Local  scourers  are  awaiting  orders, 
not  wishing  to  run  on  their  own  account.  It 
is  believed  heavy  and  defective  wools  will 
come  into  request  soon,  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  grant  buyers  moderate  concessions  to 
establish  a  free  movement.  Trading  in  East- 
ern centers  is  reported  moderately  brisk,  es- 
pecially for  this  time  of  year,  which  is  usually 
a  dull  period  in  the  wool  trade.  There  is  no 
danger  of  foreign  wools  being  brought  in,  as 
they  are  12©15  per  cent  higher,  duty  added, 
than  values  current  on  domestic. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  @14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective. .  9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  11  @18* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  @11 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  7  mos. .  7  @10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12  mos.  6  @  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  ®10 

Oregon  Valley  15  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  @12 

Northern,  free   8  ®10 

Southern  Mountain   7  @  8* 

Hops. 

Dealers  in  the  East,  in  Europe  and  in  this 
center,  are  still  quoting  the  market  firm  at 
the  values  established  a  month  or  two  ago, 
but  they  are  not  purchasing  to  any  note- 
worthy extent,  nor  do  they  care  to  buy  as  a 
rule  at  the  figures  they  quote.  Extra  choice 
would  probably  find  prompt  custom  at  about 
as  good  prices  as  have  been  realized  this  sea- 
son, but  offerings  of  this  sort  have  been  prac- 
tically closed  out.  On  the  more  common 
grades  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  even 
comparatively  low  bids. 

Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   13  @17 

Advices  by  mail  of  a  late  date  from  New 
York  furnish  the  following  information  con- 
cerning hops: 

Reports  from  all  the  interior  markets  of  this 
State,  as  well  as  from  the  Pacific  coast,  indicate 
very  little  business  doing  this  week,  but  a  gen- 
erally confident  holding  on  the  part  of  growers. 
London  mail  and  cable  advices  have  also  indi- 
cated quieter  trading,  but  no  loss  of  tone  to  values. 
In  view  of  these  reports,  buyers  here  have  not 
shown  much  disposition  to  operate,  and  sales  on 
the  local  market  have  been  lighter  than  for  some 
weeks  past.  Brewers  have  already  secured  quite 
a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  they  have  numerous  con- 
tracts calling  for  deliveries  later  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  This  has  placed  them  in  an  easier 
position  and  the  necessity  of  further  purchases 
just  now  is  not  pressing.  Considerable  lots  are 
still  going  abroad,  and  exporters  have  quite  a 
good  many  hops  at  various  points  awaiting  ship- 
ment. The  quieter  business  has  not  changed  in 
any  way  the  line  of  values  for  either  State  or  Pa- 
cific coast.  Some  firmness  is  shown  on  strictly 
choice  qualities,  as  such  are  not  plenty,  and  all 
other  grades  are  steady. 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  hay  market  is  presenting  a  weak  tone, 
with  prospects  of  prices  ruling  lower,  rather 
than  stationary  or  higher  In  the  near  future. 
Values  have  not  been  very  well  sustained  for 
a  month  or  more  past,  and  this  week's  rain 
caused  the  downward  tendency  of  prices  to  be 
still  more  pronounced.  There  is  still  consider- 
able hay  in  the  interior  which  has  been  held 
for  dry  season  values.  It  is  probable  that 
much  of  this  hay  will  be  eventually  sold  at 
lower  figures  than  were  refused  for  the  same 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Wheat  13  00@17  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    12  00@16  00 

Oat  12  00@15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00@12  00 

Timothy  10  50®  13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00@11  50 

Compressed  13  00@16  50 

Straw,  *  bale   40®  70 

MUlstuBs. 

Asking  rates  for  Bran,  on  which  quotations 
are  based,  are  about  50c  per  ton  higher.  Mid- 
dlings rule  quiet  but  steady.  Shorts  re- 
ceived no  better  attention  than  previously 
quoted.  Business  in  Rolled  Barley  and 
Cracked  Corn  was  at  generally  unchanged 
rates. 

Bran,  V  ton  16  00@17  00 

Middlings  17  50® 20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  16  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled  27  00@27  50 

Cornmeal  23  50®24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  50@25  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  description. 
Supplies  of  most  kinds  are  light.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  record.  A 
shipment  of  26,000  lbs.  Mustard  Seed  was 
made  to  New  York. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50@4  75 


-®10 
— ®  9 
— ®  8 
-@  8* 


-@  9 


Cullt. 
— @  9 
—®  8 
-@  7 
-®  7* 
— @  7 


Mustard,  Yellow  4  25®  

Flax   ,a.  

Per  lb 

Canary   2*1*2^ 

Rape...   3  ®3* 

Hemp  2M«z.3!< 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6*@7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  naturally  a  little  better  tone  to 
the  Grain  Bag  market,  owing  to  the  recent 
rain,  but  there  is  no  inquiry  of  consequence 
reported  and  values  are  unchanged.  In  other 
Bags  and  Bagging  the  little  business  doing  is 
at  same  figures  current  for  some  weeks  past. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  5  259— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  7o® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*0— 

Bean  bags   4*®  4=H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   9  ©6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  "fallow. 

While  prices  for  Hides  and  P^elts  remain 
quotably  as  last  noted,  trade  is  not  brisk  at 
current  rates.  Tallow  of  desirable  quality  is 
not  in  excessive  supply  and  is  meeting  with 
fair  custom. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. . 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs... 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs 
Light  Cow  Hides, under  50  lbs 

Wet  Salted  Kip  

Wet  Salted  Veal  

Wet  Salted  Calf   — ®  » 

Dry  Hides   — @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — @15  —  ®  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17         — @  IS 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  1  5032  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  medium  1  00®  1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   50®  75 

Dry  Hors..-  Hides,  large  1  60®  1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75@1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25®  50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin   80®1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   30®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*®  80 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20®22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — @  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   85i@  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*@  %\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30@37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10®  20 

Kid  Skins   5®  10 

Honey. 

There  is  not  much  of  any  sort  offering, 
either  here  or  in  interior.  Market  is  in  con- 
sequence unfavorable  to  buyers.  Business 
will  be  necessarily  light  during  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  @  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6S<@  6* 

White  Comb,  1-B  frames   9*@10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  firm.  Supplies  are  light  and 
business  is  largely  of  a  retail  character. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

No  special  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Beef  market  since  last  review,  offerings  prov- 
ing ample  for  the  immediate  demand.  Mut- 
ton was  in  fair  receipt  and  market  was  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness.  Hog  market  was 
firm  and  slightly  higher  for  medium  sizes  in 
desirable  condition,  such  being  in  best  re- 
quest. Fancy  Christmas  Beef  brought  7%c 
per  rb.  and  Christmas  Lambs  12%c. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6*®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*c@ — ;  wethers   7  @  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%®  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   3fc@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4   @  — 

Hogs,  feeders   3*®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   *1L@  5 

Veal,  small,  ■  lb   6*W  8* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   6*®  7 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb   7*®  8 

Poultry. 

The  main  feature  of  the  market  the  current 
week,  as  is  invariably  the  case  at  Christmas 
time,  was  the  demand  for  Turkeys,  Dressed 
receiving  the  most  attention.  In  connection 
with  moderate  receipts  from  the  interiorof  this 
State  and  Oregon,  five  or  six  cars  of  Dressed 
Turkeys  arrived  from  the  East.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  (Wednesday  noon)  the 
inquiry  was  not  so  active  as  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  to-morrow  and  next  day.  Indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  of 
choice  Turkeys,  but  that  poor  stock  will  have 
to  go  at  low  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,    lb   14 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb. 


13  ® 


n 

14 
14 

@4  60 
@4  60 
@5  00 
®4  50 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@6  50 
®6  50 
®1  75 
®1  75 
@- 
@1  75 


1  U1BOJO)    nil,    iii  u.i,    f  1U   iu 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   18 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50 

Fryers  4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50 

Broilers,  small  3  HO 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz  5  00 

Ducks,  old  4  50 

Geese,  V  pair  1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  f>  doz  1  00 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50 

Bntter. 

While  the  market  for  choice  to  select  fresh 
has  not  shown  the  buoyancy  of  preceding 
week,  values  were  tolerably  well  maintained, 
decline  being  slight.  No  special  changes 
are  anticipated  until  after  New  Years,  when 
a  weaker  market  is  likely  to  be  anticipated. 
Recent  rains  give  an  assurance  of  plenty  of 
green  feed  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State  at 
an  early  day.  Market  for  packed  descriptions 
and  low  grade  fresh  continues  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb   SO  @— 

Creamery  firsts  28  @29 

Creamery  seconds  27  ®28 

Dairy  select  26  ®27 

Dairy  secoDds  18  ®21 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  ® — 

Mixed  store  14  ®I5 
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Creamery  In  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  @17 

Cheese. 

Values  for  this  product  remain  on  about 
same  plane  as  quoted  a  week  ago.  Stocks  are 
light  and  particularly  so  of  mild  flavored  new 
of  high  grade.  The  firmness  of  the  market  is 
confined  principally  to  cheese  of  the  sort 
above  described. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  13  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @12H 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @U 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12tf 

Eggs. 

With  light  arrivals  of  imported,  prices  East 
being  unfavorable  to  buyers,  and  with  few 
California  eggs  coming  forward,  the  market 
showed  a  little  more  firmness  than  preceding 
week,  especially  for  most  select  qualities, 
some  favorite  marks  selling  above  quotations. 
The  prospects  are,  however,  that  the  market 
will  be  lower  immediately  after  New  Years. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 37^4 @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .30  @35 

California,  good  to  choice  store  26  @30 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  25  @30 

Vegetables. 

Seldom  is  there  less  variety  on  market  than 
at  present.  On  desirable  qualities  of  all 
kinds  now  in  season  the  tendency  of  the  mar- 
ket is  in  favor  of  sellers.  Choice  Onions  are  in 
good  request  at  full  figures. 

Beans,  String,  *  P>   7@  8 

Beans.  Lima,  *  ft)   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100   60®  70 

Cauliflower,  $  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — @  — 

Cucumbers,     small  box   — @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10®  12/, 

Garlic,  $  B>   6®  7 

Mushrooms,  $  lb   20®  25 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  85 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  $  ft)   6®  7 

Peas,  Sweet,  ^  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile.  $  small  box  —     50®  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f,  ton   6  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  ^  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  <p  box   30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

There  are  moderate  receipts  of  potatoes 
from  Oregon  and  from  Sacramento  river  sec- 
tions, but  there  is  no  surplus  of  choice  for 
table  use,  and  such  are  selling  to  advantage. 
Common  qualities  are  bringing  very  good 
prices,  as  compared  with  former  years. 
Sweets  ruled  steady. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental   60®  85 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  IS  ctl   80@1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®1  15 

Early  Rose   50®  60 

Garnet  Chile   70®  80 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Fresno  1  10®  1  35 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  fresh  fruit  quoted  under  this 
heading  are  considerably  lighter  than  preced- 
ing week,  and  include  all  the  domestic  prod- 
uct offering,  aside  from  citrus.  Rainy  and 
cold  weather  part  of  the  week  interfered  con- 
siderably with  the  fruit  trade,  not  only  check- 
ing the  demand  for  time  being,  but  also 
causing  more  or  less  delay  in  forwarding  from 
points  of  production.  Apples  of  choice  to 
select  quality  continue  to  be  offered  very 
sparingly,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  during  the  balance  of  the  season,  as 
heavy  inroads  were  made  on  the  best  stock 
early  in  the  season  by  Eastern  buyers.  Fancy 
qualities  were  salable  to  good  advantage, 
commanding  in  a  small  way  an  advance  on 
current  quotations.  Ordinary  qualities  were 
in  much  more  liberal  supply  than  the  demand, 
although  holders  were  not  disposed  to  be 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  prices.  Market  for 
Pears  followed  much  the  same  lines  as  above 
stated  for  apples.  Beurre  Hardys  appeared 
to  be  most  in  favor  with  the  consumers, 
although  Winter  Nelis  which  were  large  and 
sound  were  salable  to  advantage.  The  latter 
sort  were,  however,  decidedly  scarce.  In- 
ferior Pears  dragged  at  low  prices,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  in  heavy  supply. 
Grapes  are  still  seen  on  market,  but  in  such 
very  small  quantity  as  to  be  hardly  worthy 
of  a  quotation.  Persimmons  were  offered  in 
limited  amount,  and  figures  asked  were 
practically  the  same  as  were  current  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding. 

Apples,  fancy,  f,  50-fb.  box   1  35®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft).  box  . . .     75®  1  15 

Apples,  common  to  fair,     50-lb.  box          35©  60 

Apples,  Lady,  »  50-lb.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  $  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,     crate   75®  1  00 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  V  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box —     75®  1  25 

Whortleberries,  *  lb   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  no  changes  of  moment  have  been  devel- 
oped since  last  review.  Quotable  values  and 
the  general  tone  continue  virtually  as  last 
noted.  Considering  the  time  of  year  and  the 
light  stocks  of  most  descriptions  now  in  store, 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account.  Prunes  are 
still  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  present  offerings  being  made  up  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  market  for  which  is  lacking  in 
firmness,  buyers  refusing  to  operate  exten- 
sively at  current  quotations,  although  they 
are  unable  to  make  noteworthy  purchases  at 
the  lower  fieures  in  accord  with  their  ideas 
of  values.  Peaches  are  in  fair  request  at  pre- 
vailing rates.  Supplies  of  this  fruit,  un- 
peeled,  are  next  largest  to  Prunes,  but  are  of 
only  very  moderate  volume.  That  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  another  season  any 
Peaches  at  all  desirable  as  to  quality  is  alto- 
gether improbable.  Peeled  Peaches  make  a 
slim  showing  and  have  been  in  light  stock 
throughout  the  season.  Pears  of  high  grade 
are  nearly  out  of  market,  and  there  are  few  of 
any  sort  remaining.      Apples  offering  are 


mainly  Evaporated  in  boxes,  and  supplies  of 
these  are  far  from  heavy.  Apricots  are  so 
scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Figs. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  fb  11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12W@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  in  boxes   7  @  1% 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @11 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   9  @  9^4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  13  ®16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  @  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  6  @7 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5Vi 

60— 70's   3%@  3M 

70— 80's   3  @  3H 

80— 90's  2%®  3 

90-100's   2  @  2K 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-D>  boxes,  %c 
higher  for  50-fb  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @  3H 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern —  2%®  3 
Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4H@ 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4*4 

Figs,  Black   3tf@  4tf 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6V4®  7V4 

Plums,  unpitted   IH@  I'd 

The  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  the  East  comes  through  by  recent 
mail  from  New  York  : 

A  moderate  jobbing  demand  has  been  reported 
in  evaporated  apples,  but  export  demand  has  been 
light;  ar  d  while  market  is  generally  quiet,  tone  is 
firm  under  moderate  offerings.  Sun-dried  apples 
have  been  a  littlemore  plenty,  especially  quarters, 
several  cars  of  which  have  sold  at  6c.  Chops  and 
waste  have  ruled  quiet,  but  desirable  stock  is 
held  steadily  at  full  late  prices.  Small  fruits 
have  been  without  special  feature;  raspberries 
quiet  and  WV,c  rather  full;  huckleberries  scarce 
and  firm  and  cherries  also  well  sustained,  with 
some  stock  held  higher  than  quoted.  California 
apricots  have  had  a  fairly  steady  movement  and 
tone  continues  fi>m.  California  peaches  are  very 
firm,  with  peeled  occasionally  exceeding  top  quota- 
tion. California  prunes  in  quite  liberal  supply, 
but  held  steady  except  medium  sizes,  which  are 
slightly  easier. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  13  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  16  @22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb   8  @12tf 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1897,  per  lb   3tf  @10 

Raisins. 

Values  remain  without  quotable  change. 
The  demand  is  not  brisk  at  present  and  it 
would  be  phenomenal  if  the  market  was  not 
quiet  just  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are 
fairly  liberal  quantities  of  Muscatel  Raisins, 
probably  800  carloads,  still  unmarketed,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  these  are  under  choice. 

Y.  O.  B.   FRESNO  DELIVERY. 


Imperial  Clusters,  per  box  

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box  

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box  

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft>  box. 
London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box. 


— @2  50 
— @2  00 
— ®1  50 
— ®1  20 
@— 1  10 

Valencia  layers,  f,  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,     fb   —  @5?£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —  @4J£ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   — @&% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —  @SH 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  2V4@2^ 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  offering  at  reduced  figures, 
and  then  fail  to  move  freely,  although  sup- 
plies include  some  very  palatable  fruit,  being 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desirable.  Much  of  the 
recent  weather  has  been  too  cool  for  Oranges 
to  be  sought  after.  Market  for  Lemons  and 
Limes  was  without  improvement,  supplies  of 
both  varieties  being  larger  than  the  demand. 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   1  00®  1  50 

Oranges— Navels,      box   1  50®  2  75 

Seedlings   1  00®  1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  f*  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  25®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

The  firmness  of  the  market  previously 
noted  for  desirable  qualities  of  all  varieties 
of  nuts  continues  to  be  experienced.  Almonds 
are  scarce.  Choice  Walnuts  are  in  light 
stock,  as  are  also  Peanuts. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  —  14^@15H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  6VJ 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @10V4 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @luy, 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H@  6!4 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


The  market  appears  to  be  in  better  shape 
for  the  selling  and  producing  interest  than  for 
a  long  time  past.  The  differences  existing 
between  the  California  Wine  Growers'  Cor- 
poration and  the  Wine  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion have  been  amicably  adjusted,  and 
business  between  the  two  corporations  is 
now  being  conducted  on  harmonious  lines.  A 
sale  has  been  made  by  the  Wine  Growers' 
Association  to  the  Wine  Dealers  of  5,000,000 
gallons  new  wine  at  12%@15c  per  gallon. 
Monday's  Panama  steamer  took  80,000  gallons 
wine,  mostly  for  New  York. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
|  times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 


ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  l,  '98. 


Flour,  H-sks  188,365 

Wheat,  ctls   37.145 

Barley,  ctls   67,361 

Oats,  ctls   5,035 

Corn,  ctls   2,555 

Rye,  ctls   660 

Beans,  sks   5,119 

Potatoes,  sks   22,605 

Onions,  sks   3,104 

Hay,  tons   1,399 

Wool,  bales   187 

Hops,  bales   125 


2,358,776 
1,564,503 
850.775 
462,575 
82,485 
15,840 
276,332 
604,274 
111,900 
78  062 
28,533 
10,218 


Same  Time 
Last  rear. 


2,423,759 
6.744,754 
3,379,978 
371,374 
161,573 
21,953 
377,728 
567,165 
65.857 
73,587 
48  144 
6,893 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-sks  144,756 

Wheat,  ctls   196 

Barley,  ctls   6,006 

Oats,  ctls   515 

Corn,  ctls   311 

Beans,  sks   756 

Hay,  bales   2,235 

Wool,  fbs  

Hops,  B>s   11,200 

Honey,  cases   18 

Potatoes,  pkgs   739 


Since 
July  l,  '98. 


Same  Time 
Last  Fear. 


1,504,128 
825,934 
253,297 
12,944 
9.429 
68,015 
34,585 
1,306,072 
1,037,302 
4,429 
26,246 


1,515,208 
6,673.936 
2,511,939 
9,423 
20,566 
134,612 
41,526 
684,276 
331,242 
3,895 
49,947 


California   Dried   Fruit   at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Dec.  21.  —  California  dried  fruits, 
very  firm;  others  quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8c;  prime,  wire  tray,  8%c;  choice,  9@9yc; 
fancy,  10c.  Prunes,  4@10^c.  Apricots,  Royal,  11® 
11c;  Moorpark,  14@17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  8!4@ 
12tfc;  peeled,  18@20c. 


Acetylene  Gas. 


A  handsome  new  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  where  and  by  whom  the  new  light  is  being 
used,  and  what  the  verdict  is.  Mailed  upon  appli- 
cation.      PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO., 
115  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,    quality    and  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERnAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St. ,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

patents: 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

0  JC*  D  READY  ROOFING 

1  OC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 


WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  FENCE  THAT  FENCES. 


A1 


MERIGAN 


H 


ALL  STEEL 
WOVEN  WIRE 


FIELD  FENCE. 


Large,  strong  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Tension  curve  at  every  inter- 
section of  main  stiands  and  stay  wires,  provides  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. The  "American"  Fence  is  made  of 
Best  Bessemer  Steel  Wires,  on  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples. Its  thorough  efficiency  is  proven  under 
all  circumstances  as  a  safe  and  sure  fence  to 
turn  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  pigs. 
EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED. 
INVESTIGATE  the  merits  of  the 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

at  our  agency  in 
your  nearest  town. 
If  you  can't  find 
such  an  agency, 
write  us  for  com- 
plete catalogue  and 
we  will  see  you  are 
supplied. 


AMERICAN  FIELD  FENCE 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 


Regular  Style,  stays  12  or  6  ins.  apart. 

General 
Offices: 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  I8MON,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  225-227  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCTSCO. 

BARBED    WIRE  —  Genuine  Glidden. 
$2.50  per  lOO  lt>s. 

All  Kinds  of  Supplies  at  Retail  for  Wholesale  Prices, 

TO    MEMBERS    OF    HOME    LIBRARY    &    SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 
Write  for  Particulars.  J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Managers,  No.  14  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Canning   and  Preserving  Fruits 
for  Home  Use. 


By  Mrs.  B.  F..C00K,  at  the  Covins  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Pomologieal  Society. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
a  housekeeper's  duties,  or  at  least  the 
one  that  gives  the  most  satisfaction  for 
the  labor  expended,  is  that  of  preserv- 
ing fruit.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
old-time  idea  of  pound-for-pound  pre- 
serves, but  any  manner  in  which  they 
are  kept  for  future  use. 

Although  California  is  particularly 
rich  in  the  variety  and  quantity  and 
ever-succeeding  rotation  of  its  fruits, 
leaving  no  month  in  the  year  when 
fresh  fruit  of  some  description  cannot 
be  obtained,  still,  I  think,  in  no  country 
is  there  more  fruit  preserved  for  win- 
ter use  than  in  this  sunny  land,  where 
winter  makes  so  short  a  stay  and  brings 
its  own  peculiar  varieties.  For  the 
orange  and  lemon  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised in  the  list  of  fruits  for  preserv- 
ing; orange  and  lemon  marmalade,  es- 
pecially that  made  from  the  bitter  or- 
ange, being  among  the  most  delicious 
and  healthy  preserves  among  the  whole 
catalogue  of  sweets.  To  see  the  rows 
of  transparent  jars  of  jellies,  pickles, 
marmalades,  canned  fruits,  and  pre- 
serves of  all  sorts,  neatly  labeled,  and 
set  away  for  winter  use,  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  the  housewife,  gratifying 
alike  the  artistic  and  practical  side  of 
her  nature.  This  being  the  case,  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  the  desired 
results  becomes  one  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. In  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal  I  can  only  give  a  few  rules. 

How  to  Treat  Different  Fruits.— To  ob- 
tain the  best  results,  the  best  and  fin- 
est fruit  of  its  kind,  whatever  that 
kind  may  be,  must  be  used.  The  fruit 
must  be  sound,  firm  and  not  too  ripe, 
or  it  will  not  retain  its  shape  when  in 
the  jars.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries and  berries  of  all  kinds  are  treated 
in  much  the  same  way,  with  only  the 
slight  difference  of  preparing  the  dif- 
ferent varieties.  To  can  peaches,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  plums,  prunes,  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  Logan  berries,  use  one  cup 
of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  fruit.  When  the 
fruit  is  intended  for  pies  it  is  better 
canned  without  sugar,  as  the  pies  have 
more  of  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  if  sweet- 
ened when  made.  Very  sour  fruit  will, 
of  course,  require  more  sugar.  A 
syrup  should  be  made  of  the  required 
amount  of  sugar  and  just  enough  water 
to  dissolve  it  and  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing ;  then  put  the  fruit  into  the  boiling 
syrup  and  boil  until  clear.  This  will 
keep  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  prevent 
its  boiling  to  pieces.  Berries  do  not 
need  as  much  cooking  as  the  larger 
fruits.  Figs  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  for,  although  sweet  in  themselves, 
they  should  be  made  much  richer  than 
other  fruits,  and  must  be  boiled  very 
much  longer.  They  must  be  boiled  un- 
til perfectly  clear,  boiling  gently  for 
two  hours  or  more.  The  Brown  Tur- 
key and  the  Purple  fig  are  considered 
the  best  varieties. 

Canning. — Have  the  jars  ready  (Ma- 
son's, Cohansay  and  Lightning  are 
equally  good),  with  the  rubbers  at 
hand  and  the  covers  hot.  Place  the 
jar  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water  to  prevent 
breaking.  Take  the  fruit  out  of  the 
boiling  syrup  (if  large  fruit,  one  at  a 
time)  and  place  carefully  in  the  jar.  I 
have  found  a  tablespoon  to  be  the  best 
thing  to  use  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  jar  is  almost  full  cover  the  fruit 
with  the  boiling  syrup  and  put  on  the 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  10  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blond 
ind  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundat  ion  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu 
tion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


rubbers  and  covers.  Turn  the  jars 
sideways  to  make  sure  that  syrup  and 
not  air  fills  all  the  crevices  ;  then  stand 
them  upright  again,  and  if  there  are 
any  air  bubbles  that  cannot  reach  the 
top  remove  the  covers  and  liberate 
them,  for  the  success  of  the  keeping 
depends  entirely  upon  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  air  and  the  jars  being  abso- 
lutely air-tight.  Fill  to  the  brim  with 
the  boiling  syrup  and  screw  the  cover 
down  as  tightly  as  possible.  When 
partly  cool  tighten  again,  but  when 
thoroughly  cool  do  not  disturb  them. 
It  will  add  much  to  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  syrup  if  you  strain  it  as 
you  fill  the  jars.  Always  cook  fruit  in 
an  earthen  vessel.  Last  of  all,  label 
the  jars  with  the  name  and  date  and 
put  them  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Jellies. — For  jellies  almost  any  kind 
of  fruit  may  be  used — apples,  quinces, 
apricots,  guavas,  loquats,  plums, 
grapes,  currants  and  strawberries  are 
the  best.  Grapes  should  not  be  fully 
ripe,  but  just  beginning  to  color.  Jelly 
is  made  from  pure  fruit  juice  and  sugar 
in  equal  proportions.  A  certain  amount 
of  acid  combined  with  sugar  is  neces- 
sary to  form  jellies.  Pectic  acid  is  that 
quality  of  the  fruit  necessary  for  per- 
fect jelly.  Therefore,  if  any  fruit  which 
you  wish  to  use  is  deficient  in  this  im- 
portant element,  the  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  from  some  fruit  which  pos- 
sesses it  in  abundance.  Thus,  berries 
or  cherries  need  currants.  Peaches  or 
Dears  need  apples,  plums  or  quinces. 
Lemon  juice  may  also  be  used  with 
fruits  which  have  not  acid  enough  in 
themselves.  Pectic  acid  is  a  gelatinous 
substance  soluble  in  fruit  juice;  com- 
bined with  sugar,  however,  if  exposed 
to  heat  for  a  certain  time  and  then 
cooled,  it  possesses  the  property  of 
coagulation.  Too  long  boiling  destroys 
this  property  and  produces  only  a  thick 
glutinous  syrup. 

Handling  the  Juice. — Mash  currants, 
berries  or  grapes  and  bring  slowly  to  a 
boil  in  their  own  juice,  and  boil  until 
the  juice  is  well  softened.  The  large 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  plums  and 
quinces,  should  be  well  washed,  cut  into 
pieces  without  paring  and  gently  stewed 
until  tender  in  just  enough  water  to 
soften.  A  simple  way  to  drain  the  fruit 
juice,  after  it  is  cooked,  is  to  wring 
very  dry,  out  of  hot  water,  a  large 
cloth  of  coarse  linen  or  flannel,  place 
over  a  colander,  and  this  again  over  a 
large  bowl.  Pour  in  the  hot  fruit,  and 
by  gently  moving  the  cloth  the  juice 
will  soon  drain  through.  The  juice  that 
is  drained  without  any  pressure  makes 
the  clearest  jelly.  If  desired,  a  second 
grade  of  jelly,  for  immediate  use  or 
cooking  purposes,  can  be  made  from 
the  juice  squeezed  through  the  cloth. 
To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  Make  usually  but 
one  quart  or  three  pints  at  a  time. 
Measure  the  juice  and  put  it  into  a 
granite  or  porcelain  preserving  kettle, 
and  boil  steadily,  uncovered,  about  ten 
minutes.  Meanwhile  weigh  the  sugar, 
place  it  in  the  oven  to  heat,  add  gradu- 


Money  talks 


euarantee  that 


Turtle's 
Elixir 


will  euro  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $100  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 
Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  Ui 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  07  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  and  Heat  Keveralble  Disc  Harrow 
on  the  Market. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ally  to  the  boiling  juice,  and  boil  to- 
gether until  it  jellies  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  juice 
is  cooled  at  once,  it  must  be  boiled 
proportionately  longer  before  adding 
the  sugar.  If  the  juice  and  sugar  are 
boiled  long  together,  the  jelly  will  be 
dark;  therefore,  after  the  sugar  is 
added,  it  should  be  boiled  briskly  till 
done.  Have  ready  the  glasses,  heated, 
a  pitcher  and  straining  cloth.  When 
the  jelly  is  done,  wring  the  cloth  dry, 
as  before,  stretch  over  the  pitcher  and 
pour  the  hot  liquid  through  it.  It  will 
run  rapidly,  and  should  be  emptied  at 
once  into  the  glasses.  The  second 
straining  is  not  considered  by  some  as 
actually  necessary,  but  as  it  makes  the 
jelly  absolutely  clear,  it  amply  repays 
the  additional  trouble.  If,  when  done, 
the  jelly  does  not  seem  to  be  as  firm  as 
it  should  be,  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  days,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
window  glass.  When  it  is  quite  firm, 
cover  with  a  round  of  paper  cut  to  fit 
inside  the  glass  and  moistened  with 
brandy;  then  seal  with  paper  covered 
with  flour  paste  or  mucilage,  and  cut 
a  little  larger  than  the  glasses,  and 
pressed  down  firmly  over  the  outside 
edge  of  the  glass.  Label  each  glass 
with  name  and  date  and  put  away  in  a 
cool  dark  place. 

Pickles. — There  are  many  ways  of 
making  pickles,  both  sweet  and  sour. 
Peaches,  pears,  plums  and  figs  all  make 
delicious  sweet  pickles.  They  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  for  canning 
fruit,  merely  using  vinegar  instead  of 
water  with  the  sugar  and  adding  stick 
cinnamon  and  whole  cloves. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND 

Jain-JfiJ/ei 

THERE  IS  NO  KIND  OF  PAIN  OR 
ACHE,  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL, 
THAT  PAIN-KILLER  WILL  NOT  RE- 
LIEVE. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  IMITATIONS  AND  SUB- 
STITUTES. THE  GENUINE  BOTTLE 
BEARS  THE  NAME, 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 


- 

= 

1 — A. 

IN  COL.  BRYAN'S  STATE. 

At  the  Omaha  Exposition.  First  Prize  and  «old 

Mc  ,1.11  went  to  Page  Fence.  'Ibis  wok,  thirty 
full  ear*  Pnire  Fenee  solid  train-  tfoen  to 
Nebraska  fanners.    FAIR  Exchange? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


$25.00  Cultivator. 


1  horse  convertable  into 
2,  3  or  4  horse  in  rive  min- 
utes. Thousands  sold. 
For  circulars,  address 

Macleod  Cultivator  Co., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS.! 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  810.-  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue.  1 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 
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That 
represents  the 
,  labor  Havedln 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  Teed 
table  over  the 
old  st  j  k- plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  AND 
!„„(i„  ,  FODDER  SHREDDERS  ' 

,  arc  the  »tronBc  »t  m..«t  durable,  Brral  capo- 
'r»M„n""'h,m'*  n"",e-    This  new  Traveling  Feed 
-  Janie  remWTM  every  element  of  .Inne  r  tram i 
i 'o  iling.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms  5 
I  €  upuelty— just  as  much  as  vou  can  get  ' 
i  to  the  machine.    W  ill  elevate  the  feed 
toanyheight.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
BOOK  ON  SllAGE''senttoair<nnulrera!#  „ 

THE  SILVER  WFG  CO.  PaAgeCn«aSt 

saiem,  01.10.    /V  Hooker «  Co. 

16-18  Drumm  St., 

San  Francisco. 


liVlPROV/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 


Patented  by 
Jacob  Price, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

W M  H.  GRAY,  General 
Agent. 


Pacific  Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company 

"HATCH"  Prunin 

THE    BEST  I  IN  USE  1 

EMEKY  WHEELS,  GKINDSTONES,  FILES, 
SAWS,  MACHINE  KNIVES,  ETC. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Telephone  Main  5052.         17-19  FREMONT  ST.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


oiiis:  SawA 


Pointing, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  lor  Catalogue. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.    :   A.  YAIf  DER  HAULER,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VAU.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Bole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  8 a 6  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ON'T  KFFP  UNPROFITABLE 

Unless  the  dairy  farmer  has  had  every  member  of  his  herd 
tested  he  11  nquestionably  has  some  that  are  eating  their  heads 
off.   He  can't  tell  by  the  shape  of  the  cow,  her  pedigree  or 
the  color  of  her  milk.   HE  CAN  TELL  WITH  A 

NO-TIN  BCK 

This  will  solve  the  problem  for  him  in  an 
hour.    He  should  test  each  cow  frequently 
to  see  whether  she  is  paying  her  hoard. 
Nend  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 

LOIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockmen  who 
have  during  the  last years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  and  stopped  their  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME   MEDICAL   SUPPLY   CO.,   DENVER,  COLO. 

N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark     Beware  of 

imitations. 


December  24,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  6,  1898. 

615,516.— Umbrella  Cop— J.  Allesina,  Portland, 
Or. 

615,425.— Pessary  Applier— E.  A.  Butler,  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz 

615,435.— Cravat— C.  W  T.  Davies.  S.  P. 
615,514. — Tent — H.  O  Flipper,  Nogales,  Ariz. 
615,548.— Broiler  Range— T.  Guinean,  Portland, 
Or. 

615.449.— Metallic  Sheathing  —  T.  P.  Hagerty, 
S.  F. 

615.553.  — Wire  Cutter— D.  O.  Hite,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

615.554.  — Car  Dumping  Apparatus  —  W.,  Hogan, 
Washington,  Cal. 

615,62).— Burial  Apparatus— E.  C.  Jobson.S.  F. 

615,403.— Music  Turner — A.  McRae,  Milton,  Or. 

615,569.— air  Ship— F.  R.  Merritt,  Prairie  City,  Or. 

615,568.— Office  Indicator  —  Moore  &  Oliver, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

615,469.— Ore  Washer— L.  J.  Mytinger,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

615.571.  — Door  Lock— J.  Ohring,  S.  F. 

615.572.  — Carburetor— O  Owens.  S.  F. 
615,369.— Ore  Stamp— D.  M.  &  J.  E.  Smyth,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

615,3  '4.— Shipping  Package— C.  Toohey,  S.  F. 
615,698.— Dump  Wagon-G.  M.  Wallace;  Yuba  City, 
Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey.  Strong&Co.,  by  mail 
or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rateB,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Burial  Apparatus. —  E.  C.  Jobson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  of  two-thirds  to  Fan- 
nie F.  Williams  and  Ada  M.  Jobson  of  same 
place.  No.  615,620.  Dated  Dec.  6,  1898.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  device  which  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  be  employed  during  the 
burial  of  persons,  and  it  acts  to  receive  and 
lower  the  casket,  at  the  same  time  closing  in 
over  the  casket,  as  it  descends,  an  ornamental 
or  flower-covered  screen.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  an  open  framework  adapted  to  rest 
about  the  periphery  of  the  grave,  and  arched 
or  ornamental  screens  pivoted  to  the  frame- 
work, extending  along  upon  each  side  and 
normally  open  from  each  other,  leaving  the 
space  above  the  grave.  Within  this  space  is 
a  casket-supporting  frame  with  attachments 
and  pulleys  by  which  it  may  be  lowered  into 
the  grave,  and  as  soon  as  the  casket  com- 
mences to  descend  the  pivoted  segments  upon 
each  side  are  closed  in  above  it.  These  seg- 
ments may  be  ornamented  permanently,  or 
they  may  be  made  of  wire  screen  work  and 
adapted  to  receive  flowers,  with  which  they 
may  be  entirely  covered,  so  that  when  closed 
together  they  resemble  a  bank  of  flowers  and 
entirely  conceal  the  casket  and  the  grave. 

Dump  Wagon.— George  M.  Wallace,  Yuba 
City,  Cal.  No.  615,598.  Dated  Dec.  6,  1898. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a 
wagon  designed  to  carry  loads  of  earth  or 
loose  material,  and  a  novel  means  for  sus- 
pending, opening  and  closing  the  bottom 
boards  of  the  wagon.  It  comprises  a  body 
with  closed  sides,  transverse  end  beams,  bot- 
tom boards  having  pivot  pins  projecting  from 
the  opposite  ends,  near  one  edge,  so  that  the 
bottom  boards  swing  to  and  from  each  other 
in  pairs,  transversely  slotted  timbers  are  pro- 
vided in  which  the  pivot  pins  are  loosely  mov- 
able, transverse  shafts  journaled  and  turn- 
able  at  opposite  ends  of  the  wagon  have  lever 
arms  projecting  above  the  meeting  edges  of 
the  bottom  boards,  and  links  pivoted  to  the 
ends  of  said  lever  arms  have  transverse  slots 
made  in  the  lower  ends,  hangers  are  provided, 
the  upper  ends  of  which  are  pivoted  in  the 
transverse  slots,  and  the  lower  ends  con- 
nected respectively  with  the  swinging  edges 
of  the  adjacent  boards  so  that  the  hangers 
diverge  freely  when  the  boards  swing  apart 
and  are  correspondingly  drawn  together  when 
by  the  action  of  the  controlling  mechanism 
they  are  again  drawn  up  into  place. 

Car-Dumping  Apparatus.  —  Wm.  Hogan, 
Washington,  Cal.  No.  615,554.  Dated  Dec.  6, 
1898.  This  invention  relates  to  a  device  which 
Is  especially  useful  for  dumping  cars  to  dis- 
charge the  load  therefrom,  and  again  right 
the  car.  The  object  is  to  provide  a  convenient 
means  for  discharging  loads  from  cars  and 
other  similar  vehicles,  and  to  easily  return 
the  vehicle  to  its  normal  position.  The  tracks 
upon  which  the  cars  approach  connect  with  a 
short  section  of  track  sufficiently  long  to  re- 
ceive the  car  to  be  dumped,  and  this  section 
Is  supported  upon  rings  or  segments  which 
rest  upon  rollers  beneath  so  that  when  the 
car  has  been  run  in  upon  the  section  of  track 
It  is  latched  by  a  special  holding  device  which 
secures  it  to  the  segment,  and  the  segment  is 
then  turned  about  on  the  supporting  rollers 
until  the  car  stands  at  such  an  incline  that  it 
will  discharge  its  contents  through  the  lower 
side,  this  side  having  a  swinging  gate  which 
opens  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  dis- 
charge. Stops  are  arranged  with  relation  to 
the  segments  so  that  when  it  returns  to  its 
normal  position  the  section  of  track  will  be 
exactly  in  line  with  the  main  track. 

Door  Lock.— John  Ohring,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  No.  615,571.  Dated  Dec.  6,  1898.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  combine  an 
arrangement  and  lock  for  doors  in  which  a 
suitable  bolt  is  so  connected  with  operating 
mechanism  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary latch,  operated  by  turnable  knobs  from 
either  the  inside  or  the  outside,  or  both,  and 
with  it  is  a  stop  by  which  the  operation 
through  the  outer  knob  is  prevented  except 
by  the  use  of  a  latch  key,  said  knob  being  pro- 


vided with  tumblers  arranged  to  receive  such 
key  and  means  for  so  locking  the  bolt  that  it 
cannot  be  turned  from  either  outside  or  in- 
side. In  conjunction  with  this  is  an  independ- 
ently operated  tumbler  lock  acting  upon  the 
same  bolt  and  serving  as  a  night  or  perma- 
nent lock  to  prevent  its  being  withdrawn  by 
an  operation  of  any  of  the  previously  de- 
scribed mechanisms. 


Industrial  Notes. 


—The  incubator  has  been  introduced  on  the 
ostrich  farms  in  southern  California. 

—The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  abolished  its 
land  department  Nov.  1st.  Nearly  all  the 
large  railroad  corporations  are  doing  the  same 
thing. 

— The  postmaster  of  Manila,  Philippine 
islands,  U.  S.  A.,  is  W.  W.  Montague  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Manila  P.  O.  is  officially 
known  as  "Station  No.  1,  Philippine  islands, 
San  Francisco,  Cal." 

—On  the  last  Australian  steamer  came 
in  gold  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco 
$3,415,932;  this  makes  a  total  of  Australian 
gold  thus  received  since  Aug.  22,  1897 — less 
than  sixteen  months— of  $38,375,875. 

— Last  year  there  were  over  400,000  Kan- 
garoo hides  received  in  this  country  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Prior  to  1895 
kangaroos  were  killed  and  eaten  in  Australia 
and  their  hides  were  cut  up  and  made  mostly 
into  shoestrings  and  belts. 

— The  Hudson  Reservoir  &  Canal  Co.  pro- 
poses to  build  a  reservoir  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000 
to  hold  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  1,000,000 
acres  in  the  Salt  River  valley.  The  contem- 
plated artificial  lake  will  be  150  feet  deep  and 
cover  eighteen  square  miles. 

— Talking  of  Japan's  monetary  condition,  a 
recent  arrival  from  there  says  the  recent 
change  of  the  monetary  standard  from  silver 
to  gold  has  exerted  no  appreciable  effect  on 
Japanese  foreign  trade,  because  their  gold 
standard  rests  practically  on  a  silver  basis — 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and 
silver  has  been  placed  at  32  to  1  instead  of  16 
to  1,  as  advocated  by  American  bimetallists, 
so  that,  though  Japanese  money  is  gold  money, 
it  has  practically  the  value  of  silver  money. 
Thus  their  10-yen  piece  is  worth  only  J5  in 
our  money,  although  it  is  a  gold  coin.  Ex- 
change stands  at  50,  just  as  it  was  before  the 
change  was  made.  The  remarkable  industrial 
advance  has  exerted  an  inevitable  influence 
in  the  direction  of  raising  prices,  and  many 
commodities  have  been  more  than  doubled  in 
price. 

—More  than  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
are  every  year  imported  into  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
more  than  half  that  amount  is  composed  of  the 
class  of  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  offered  for  sale  by  her 
people.  The  importations  into  Japan,  China, 
British  Australasia  and  British  India  and 
Straits  Settlements,  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  Those  of  Japan,  which  a 
decade  ago  were  less  than  $50,000,000,  are  now 
more  than  $100,000,000,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing. Those  of  China  have  increased  20%  in 
the  last  decade  and  now  amount  to  nearly 
$200,000,000  a  year.  Those  of  British  Austra- 
lasia are  nearly  $300,000,000  a  year,  and  those 
of  British  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
which  show  an  increase  of  aboijt  10%  in  the 
decade,  are  $300,000,000  annually.  More  than 
half  this  sum  of  the  imports  of  these  four 
countries  are  classes  of  articles  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  offered  for  sale  by  her 
people.  Of  the  eleven  great  classes  of  arti- 
cles, China  imported  in  1897  $90,000,000  worth, 
and  of  that  sum  $11,000,000  worth  came  from 
the  United  States.  Japan  imported  in  1897 
$58,000,000  worth,  and  of  that  sum  $12,000,000 
worth  came  from  the  United  States ;  British 
Australasia  imported  $64,000,000  worth,  of 
which  $12,000,000  worth  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  British  India  $10,000,000  worth,  of 
which  $3,500,000  worth  was  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  into  the  four  countries  in  ques- 
tion of  goods  of  the  leading  classes  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  offered  for  the  ex- 
port trade : 

Articles  China 

Imported.  (lss/7). 
Cotton  mfrs.. $01, 357.358 
Iron  and  steel, 

mfrs.  of   3,7(14.1117 

Leather  mfrs.  544.694 
Wood  &  mfrs.  2  XM.mi 
Machinery...  2.119.055 
Chemicals,&c  3.777.738 
Mineral  oils 

and  paraffin  10.773.32r. 
Breadstuffs...  1)52,782 
Provisions. . .  69,676 

Coal   2,880,888 

Cotton,  raw..  1,7(52,949 


DISSTON'S 


British 

British 

Japan 

India  Australasia 

(1897). 

(1M7). 

(lx»6). 

$9,831,503 

$0,708,287 

$8,508,359 

8,7119.377 

1,329,018 

18,133,124 

713.220 

4,958,606 

249.340 

4,369,893 

3,902.466 

'80iU7li 

9.007,799 

2.552,992 

270,305 

2.950,890 

3.822,174 

0114.803 

1.809.180 

787.883 

124,973 

10.714  968 

445,052 

348,709 

1,716.450 

288,417 

231.200 

2,598.803 

21,744,078 

28,758 

Total  $90,131,058  $58,130,100  $10,541,051  $04,822,974 


NO.  10  A  PLOW. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DBUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  in  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
*    with  Dlsston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
flies.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  and  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Jas.  R.  Boal,  M'g'r. 
P.O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


f  "THEY  CAN'T  BE  BEAT." 

III.'  1 1  u  1 1 1 ,  •  r 1 1 1 1  s  li'sls.    r  ;i  s  .m  i. ..I  it ......  ,1  


At  any  rate  they  have 
—  -  never  suffered  defeat 

..    (eils,  (rials  r.ml  rcinpelil  inns  mil,  tl„.  n.anv  macliinrs  ,.l  ll„.  sum.  class 

mif   ..  ^EkLI,A^LF  'NCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  f 

.land  for  the  h,Ehest  value  known  to  the  Incnbator.rt.  Itlakesa  bOOIOj  »,,.[„  to tell  all" 
about  them  and  our  larKe  pnr-hr,.!  poultry  plant,  pnultrv  supplies,  etc.     S.!,,t  .„,  receipt  ,,£ 

in  stamps.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  B  91,  Qulncy,  III. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


HOLSTE1NS- Wlnnersof  every  7  days' butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  1898  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  cows.  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  21  Jerseys  A  Durhams  com.petf.riQ. 
The  4th  successive  year  uiy  Holsteins  have  beaten 
far  b}itter  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  State.  All  ages, 
both  sexes,  for  sale;  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshires.   F.  H.  Burke,  b2(i  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devona  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  Dred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETKR  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hoga.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

W.  A.  SHIPPEE,  Avon,  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot- 
ting, Carriage  and  Road  Horses,  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.   Twill  interest  and  please;  send  for  it. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swineo 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkthire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  15AILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.   Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RANCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b'd  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormskirk 
Blucher;  fee  $25.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Aromas.  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Doge. 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

T™^^lir~7  Hot  Air 

l.^*"  ~-— sj  .  Ujgl  in lt  strung, 
»  "-   --"f.    jf^  icL'iil.iIiii^. 

\1  trays,  drying  room  under 
Jtf— J  %  non-explosive  lamp—  these 
H|— j  J  few  of  its  <rood  points.  On 


quildings.  el 


Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water. 

machine  for  batch 
healthy  chicks— self- 
regulating,     patent  egg  turning 
trays,  drying  room  under  trays, 
"  »se  are  a 
Our  148  p 

catalogue  gives  prices  and  descrip- 
tion,   also  poi  nters   on  poultry 
ailed  for  fic  stamps.    Write  for  it  now. 


DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  540,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


INCUBATOR  SUCCESS 


depend!  upon  the  following  named  enen- 

tifils— pro|>fr  dislrihiilion  of  heat  and 
tnolritiire  nnd  perfect  reijuliitlou  nrni 
ventilation*  These  points  attain  per- 
fection in  the 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Add  to  these  points  superior  construction  and  finish  and 
jou  have  a  nerfrrl  marhme.  They  deal  only  in  high  pmtutuM  of 
ii.suh.  Wwn  from  ft<)  to  8ft  O  i'lte».  Prices  *10,  "l>. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  In  theTJ.  S.  Catalogue  free. 
Pet  allium  Incubator  Co.,  Box    41,  Petnlumu,  CbI. 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  Is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 

II  an.8  animal  comfort  and  that  means 

iiuliniil  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clenn,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  Is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war- 
ranted. Highest  awards  World's  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  lllt»U|!S,  Cochrnnvlllc.  Pa. 


♦    FANCY      F»  O  U  I—  T  R  "V.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  00  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f  s  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators,Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Itemember  the  Best  is 
theCheapest.  Pacific Incdba tor 
Co..  1317 Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  xMne,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEWTON'S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
Information  on  the  subject. 

H.H.BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


Trade 
Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely.quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros,  .chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
apositiveguarantee.  Price, 
$'2.oo.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FK 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE   BEST   FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


  Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Foot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  DKUMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Creamery  .  K™r™** 

r»     m  i«  of  Creamery 

BUllding.  Construction. 

Write  Us,  the  Particulars  Free.  It  Will  Pay  Yon. 

Separators,  Vats,  Churns,  or  anything  you  need 
to  make  Butter  or  Cheese.  Spend  one  stamp  on  us. 
F.  M.  WILSON  &  CO  ,  Selma,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio. 

"MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Tells  all  about  lt. 

Sample  Oopy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

!18JllrhU»anSt  .  CWnJSO.  III. 


Guns    and    1 1 1 1  liters' 
Equipments. 


Moat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular,    i:.  KUAUSKH  A  BUO.,  Mlltun, 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc    T  o  \ju  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5S-S7-SO-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  its  hall  on  Saturday.  In  addition  to 
the  officers  elected  at  the  last  meeting 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  Gate  Keeper,  Bro. 
A.  J.  Woods;  Pomona,  Sister  Mull; 
Flora,  Sister  Gill;  Ceres,  Sister  Slaugh- 
ter; Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Sister 
Long;  Trustee,  Sister  Fleming. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Grange  that 
for  the  month  of  November  $4249.75 
had  been  expended  on  the  roads  for  ma- 
terial and  work.  This  is  considered 
excessive,  several  members  expressing 
the  belief  that,  if  the  grading  and  re- 
pairing of  roads  was  let  out  by  con- 
tract to  farmers  on  the  line  of  road, 
equally  as  good  roads,  at  less  cost, 
would  be  had. 

A  paper  by  Bro.  C.  J.  Berry  on  the 
late  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
at  Fresno  was  read. 

The  Lecturer  requested  Sister 
Slaughter,  at  next  meeting,  to  read  a 
paper  on  "What  Line  of  Grange  Work 
Most  Interests  Sisters  in  the  Grange?  " 
and  get  as  many  of  the  Sisters  as  she 
can  to  do  the  same. 

The  resolutions  introduced  at  the 
November  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
requiring  all  bonds  bearing  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  than  3  per  cent  per  an- 
num were  taken  up,  freely  discussed  and 
passed  by  the  Grange,  with  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  its  views  thereon  : 

Tulare  Grange  No.  198,  P.  of  H.,  CM.,  having 
fairly  and  impartially  considered  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Nov.  28th,  declare,  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle XIII  of  the  Constitution  of  California,  bonds  on 
any  county,  city,  city  and  county,  town,  township 
or  district,  in  this  State,  are  property  within  the 
intent  of  this  Article,  and  shall  be  assessed  and 
taxed  in  the  county,  city,  city  and  county,  town, 
township  or  district  securing  their  payment. 

We  herein  ask  our  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  have  the  revenue  laws  so  amended  as  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  bonds  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution. 

Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  issuing  and  sale  of  non-taxable  bonds, 
the  interest  on  such  bonds  shall  be  limited  to  3 
per  cent  per  annum.  They  should  run  for  not  less 
than  twenty  years  to  be  redeemed  in  equal  annual 
installments  the  last  ten  years;  they  should  be 
sold  only  at  their  face  value  in  U.  S.  gold  coin  and 
be  made  payable  in  principle  and  interest  in  like 
U.  S.  gold  coin. 

We  see  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  such  bonds. 

We  believe  no  city,  city  and  county,  town,  town- 
ship or  district  should  be  allowed  to  issue  bonds 
for  any  purpose  which  will  entail  a  debt  upon  the 
same  greater  than  5  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  its  property,  and  no  county  should  be  permitted 
to  issue  or  sell  bonds  to  a  greater  amount  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property 
therein. 

We  believe  no  bonds  should  be  issued  and  sold 
by  any  county,  city,  city  and  county,  town,  town- 
ship or  district  but  by  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers 
thereof  at  an  election  to  be  duly  called,  at  which 
the  voters  shall  be  the  owners  of  four-fifths  of  the 
taxable  property  therein,  and  at  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  issu- 
ing the  bonds. 

We  believe  a  stipulation  in  the  bond,  that  it  will 
be  paid  only  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  will  greatly  add  to 
its  market  value. 

We  believe  the  holders  and  owners  of  bonds  are 
financially  better  able  to  pay  a  tax,  to  support  the 
Government  they  so  readily  call  upon  to  enforce 
their  rights,  than  any  other  class  of  citizens;  con- 
sequently 

We  believe  no  court  in  the  State  should  permit 
a  suit  therein,  nor,  if  suit  has  been  commenced, 
should  it  be  allowed  to  proceed,  nor,  if  judgment 
has  been  taken,  should  such  judgment  be  enforced, 
for  the  payment  of  any  bond,  or  interest  coupon  on 
any  bond,  until  such  bond  has  paid  taxes  from  the 
datj  of  Issuing  to  the  commencement  of  suit.  If 
the  bondholder  wants  equity,  let  him  first  do 
equity. 

We  believe  that  3  per  cent  per  annum  is  fully  up 
to,  If  not  in  excess,  of  net  earnings  of  property,  and 
no  community  can  safely  assume  to  pay  a  greater 
rate  of  interest,  nor  incur  indebtedness  in  excess 
of  5  per  cent  of  its  taxable  property. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  borrower  must 
pay  the  rate  of  interest  the  loaner  will  take,  and, 
also  the  reverse,  that  the  loaner  must  take  the 
rate  of  interest  the  borrower  with  good  security— 
the  only  kind  of  borrowers  owners  are  looking  for 
—will  pay. 

It  is  our  experience  that  there  are  as  many  loan- 
ers  looking  for  borrowers  with  good  security  to 
pledge  for  a  loan  as  there  are  borrowers  with  good 
security  looking  for  loaners.  This  being  the  case, 
we  doubt  not,  bonds  issued  as  herein  contemplated 
will  readily  find  sale  and  be  deemed  a  desirable 
investment. 

Some  Brother  called  attention  to  a 
communication  from  Mr.  P.  Peterson  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Dec.  10th, 
in  which  he  comments  on  action  taken 
and  proposed  in  this  Grange. 

The  action  taken — against  taxing  the 
property  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University — will  apply  to  any  free  edu- 
cational institution.  We  believe  free 
schools  should  be  encouraged,  not 
taxed.  We  are  in  no  sense  champions 
of  the  Stanford  University. 

I  think  this  will  satisfy  Mr.  Peterson 
as  to  our  position  on  taxing  bonds. 

We  desire  to  be  right  and  to  have 
our  actions  fairly  criticised,  so  we  have 


taken  no  offense  at  what  Mr.  Peterson 
said.  J.  T. 

Tulare. 

[As  we  understand  it,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity started  on  a  free  basis,  but  has 
recently  been  obliged  to  charge  tuition 
for  lack  of  funds.  We  presume  by  re- 
mission of  taxes  it  could  return  to  the 
free  basis. — Ed.] 


Grange  Elections. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  December,  Elk  Grove 
Grange  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Worthy  Master, 
Louis  Sehlmeyer;  Worthy  Overseer, 
L.  Dart;  Lecturer,  Dr.  Caples;  Stew- 
ard, T.  Lewis;  Assistant  Steward, 
F.  Sehlmeyer  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  F.  Stel- 
ter;  Secretary,  Miss  M.  Maholm;  Gate 
Keeper,  E.  Woodward;  Pomona,  Miss 
E.  Miller;  Flora,  Miss  B.  Colton;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  Hill;  Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Miss 
Lale;  Pianist,  Miss  M.  Caples;  Trus- 
tee, T.  McConnell.  Installation  will 
take  place  the  third  Saturday  in  Janu- 
ary. 


Valley  Road  Rates. 

The  Valley  Road  has  issued  a  new 
schedule  of  rates  on  fresh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables  between  San  Francis- 
co, Stockton  and  points  on  its  line  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  have  heretofore  been  car- 
ried under  class  rates,  and  the  new 
commodity  rates  afford  shippers  the 
benefit  of  a  slight  reduction. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  valley  the  rates  are 
as  follows:  A  ton  of  2000  pounds,  in 
straight  or  mixed  carloads,  Merced, 
$2.75  ;  Fresno,  $4  05  ;  Hanford,  $4.40  ; 
Bakersfield,  $5  ;  Ridley,  $4.35  ;  Visalia 
and  Tulare,  $4.50.  Beyond  Stockton 
and  the  same  points  the  rates  are  in 
each  case  60  cents  per  ton  lower. 


Our  Question  Box. 

An  appreciative  reader  writes:  "I 
thank  you  for  the  prompt  and  very 
satisfactory  reply  to  inquiries  made  by 
me." 

There  are  many  intelligent  men  who 
think  the  world  growing  worse.  I  can 
not  agree  with  them.  I  believe  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  sun  sets  on  a  better 
world  every  night.  But  progress  is  not 
indisputable,  while  our  material  pro- 
gress is.  No  one  questions  the  reality 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  latter.  The 
increase  of  material  wealth  is  simply 
prodigious.  There  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  our  wealth  of 
literature  and  of  noble  ideas;  no  such 
massing  of  moral  and  spiritual  treas- 
ure. It  is  not  intemperate  to  say  that 
there  has  been  more  material  progress 
during  the  nineteenth  century  than 
during  the  entire  preceding  history  of 
the  race.  No  one  thinks  of  making  a 
similar  statement  concerning  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  advancement  of 
mankind.  Nor  would  any  one  venture 
the  assertion  that  we  in  America  have 
surpassed  European  peoples  in  moral 
and  intellectual  growth  as  we  have  in 
material  development. — Josiah  Strong, 
D.  D.   

Gold  Medal  for  the  Page  Fence. 


We  notice  that  the  Page  fences  advertised 
in  the  Rural  Press  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Omaha  Pair.  We  have  seen 
much  of  this  fence  in  our  trips  through  the 
country,  and  the  Omaha  award  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers. 


Cheese,  until  quite  recently,  has  been 
free  from  adulterations,  but  now  filled 
cheese  containing  oleomargarine  and 
lard  are  to  be  found. 


WANITPn  Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  procure 

vv /All  I  cu  subscriptions  for  the  be»t  60-cent 
woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman's  magazine 
on  very  liberal  commissions  Terms,  sample copieB. 
special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free.  Address 
THE  AMERICAN  QUEEN.  "8-80  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 

CITC  Permanently  Cured.  No  fits  or  nervousneSB 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  KKr.fc  82  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dk.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd..  931  Arch  St.,  Phlladla,  Pa. 

SAIM'L  M.  COrriN,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.,  breeder 
of  several  breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took 
their  Bhare  of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE   IN    THE    GROWTH  OF 


FOR    SALE  BY 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPIINIOINi 

Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  Improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


3 1  G  CflLIFORNIft  STREET,        -        SftIS  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


~  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW  »•*• 

Write   FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

5kims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

WiLUAMsnuRO,  Iowa,  July  s8,  i8y«. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  Riving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easv  to  operate.    We  would 
not  think  of  handling-  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  OBWBY,  STRONQ  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  iiS.OO.  The  regular  retail 
I  price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-incb  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  33x31  inches.  Oven 
j  12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  -J  i  ■ »  inches  deep,  and  l  Vgallon  reservoir. 

Weight  400  lbs.   Burns  wood  or  coal.    Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

Best    Range  made.    WAI.  G.   WILLARU,  Mauufacturer,  113  &  115  N. 

Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JrlE  H^lolfl  Iflull^hY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  SDSTAV  EISEN. 


This  1b  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Kalsln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewit  Publishing  Co..  orlta 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre- 
paid   Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


330  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


December  24,  1898. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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On  the  Garden  Bench. 


Notes  on  the  Contest. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  young  readers  of  the 
Rural  who  (many  of  them,  no  doubt) 
will  compete  for  the  prizes  you  offer 
for  the  best  vegetable  garden.  Per- 
haps you  will  accept  a  suggestion  in 
relation  to  it.  Those  who  have  good 
facilities  for  irrigating  with  the  same 
amount  of  care  and  labor  are  sure  to 
get  a  better  garden  than  those  who 
cannot  irrigate. 

I  have  fine  cabbage  plants — also 
onions — raised  from  seed  planted  Au- 
gust 1.  They  were  set  out  some  weeks 
ago.  The  light  rains  helped  them  a 
little,  but  as  I  have  no  facilities  for 
irrigating  (other  than  pumping  water 
by  hand),  which  will  not  pay,  they 
don't  grow.  Unless  we  have  abundance 
of  rain  very  soon  my  cabbage  will  not 
amount  to  anything,  as  they  will  be 
taken  by  lice  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do. 
The  onions  may  struggle  on  and  bring  a 
small  crop  with  rain  in  the  near  future. 
The  north  wind  has  been  blowing  very 
strong  for  some  days  past  and  is  dry- 
ing up  the  ground  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. I  could  now  be  having  nice  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce  from  seeds  planted 
August  1  if  I  could  have  irrigated  ;  as 
it  is,  I  have  none. 

For  these  reasons,  would  it  not  be 
fairer  for  all  concerned  to  offer  a  prize 
for  the  best  irrigated  garden,  as  well 
as  for  the  best  unirrigated  one  ? 

I  have  raised  the  past  season  some 
extra  fine  specimens  of  hybrid  squash, 
a  cross  between  the  Hubbard  and  the 
Sibley  or  Pike's  Peak  squash.  I  am 
now  saving  seeds  from  the  extra  se- 
lected ones — never  save  a  seed  until  I 
cook  the  squash  and  test  its  qualities. 
I  intend  to  plant  an  acre  or  two  next 
season,  and  if  I  succeed  in  raising  as 
good  ones  as  I  have  this  year  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  them  in  the  Oakland 
or  San  Francisco  market  about  Christ- 
mas and  New  Years.  A  doctor  here 
informs  me  that  he  now  has  squashes 
he  bought  of  me  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and 
so  far  as  he  can  see  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  interesting 
note  from  Mr.  Adams.  Our  young 
people  who  have  read  our  descriptions 
of  his  methods  in  "California  Vege- 
tables "  know  that  we  regard  him  one 
of  the  most  able  vegetable  growers  in 
California. 

We  had  thought  of  the  competition 
in  two  classes  of  gardens  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Adams,  but  we  feared  it  would 
only  lead  our  young  people  into  tempta- 
tion, for  even  if  they  should  start  on 
the  unirrigated  line  they  could  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  some  water 
as  they  saw  the  plants  needed  it.  So 
we  concluded  to  make  the  gardens 
small  and  allow  the  competitors  to  do 
just  what  they  liked  with  them.  Really 
one  should  have  water  to  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done  in  this  climate,  and 
they  are  coming  to  the  same  conclusion 
at  the  East,  even  with  their  moist  cli- 
mate. We  thought  California  young 
people  could  hustle  for  water  enough 
to  run  a  piece  of  ground  50  by  100  feet, 
even  if  they  had  to  pump  by  hand  for 
it.  We  know,  also,  that  very  few  can- 
not get  such  a  piece  near  the  windmill 
or  other  motor  which  pumps  the  water 
for  house  or  barn. 

The  dry  fall  is,  however,  interfering 
with  our  garden  contest  and  has  given 
us  very  few  entries.  However,  one  can 
enter  at  any  time,  and  we  expect  the 
rains  will  awaken  more  interest  among 
our  young  readers. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Adams 
tell  us  more  about  his  new  squash  when 
he  gets  time.  There  is  a  good  lesson 
for  all  in  the  careful  test  he  is  making 
of  it  and  in  taking  seed  only  from  the 
best  type.  That  is  the  way  to  make  it 
valuable. 
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[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THB  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.] 

^  RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST,  eo^no. 

Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday  

Post  Office  Address  County  

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


State  of. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Csual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  In  Vegetable  Growing?. 
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Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 

J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers.  <2* 

To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden . . 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  — The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  5000 

square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

2.  — A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  scale  of 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden :  (2)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  In  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6.  — The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.  — The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 

an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  It  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 


DUE  Bill  FREE 


gr  On  MM    To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  seedf 

m^mmmt+m*7  ]W)II  mail  my  handsome  catalogue 
for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c. 
ilue  Bill,  good  for  10c.  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  ia  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Beet  Seeds,  Bulb*, 
Plant*,  Roses,  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc..  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  offered  without 
names.  I  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
In  colors.  Great  inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  frienda  to  send  too.  Old  customers  w"!  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  181 ,  Hose  Bill,  >.Y 


ML. 


Monarch  Grabber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOKER  &.  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco 


W.&P. 


BUILDING  PAPER. 

Insulating:.  Water  proof. 
Sanitary.  Vermin  proof. 

Prepared  Roofing.      Tarred  Felt.     Roof  Paints. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

GRftPE  CUTTINGS. 

THOMPSON  SEEDLESS  CUTTINGS  for  sale 
in  quantities  to  suit.  These  cuttings  are  from  a 
vineyard  in  Sutter  county— a  district  where  phyl- 
loxera has  never  existed.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, address  "Grape  Grower,"  care  Pacifio  Rural 
Press,  380  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  big  yield  of  both 
profit  and  satisfaction 
will  result  if  you  plant 

FERRY5  Seeds 


They  are  alwnys  the  best. 

Do  not  accept  nny  substi- 
tute—buy none  but  Ferry's. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Write  for 
the  '99  Seed  Annual— free. 

D. M.  FERRY  &  CO. .Detroit, Mich. 


n 


A  NEWJJOOK. 

alifornia  .\ 
.'.Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press"  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Gnide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  *2.  Orders  received  at  thio  office. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the 
"  Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work 
for  which  it  has  been  especially  designed.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  is 
very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double- 
acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so 
arranged  that  the  leverage  is  very  powerful,  and 
the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air 
chamber  is  unusually  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  discharge  necessary  for  good  and 
continuous  spraying.   Send  for  catalogue. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

It  has  great  strength  and  is  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
barrel.  With  the  large  air  chamber,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regular  spray.  The 
top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  revolved  to  any 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operator. 
It  is  operated  very  easily  and  is  not  laborious  to 
the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves  are  very  ac- 
cessible. We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Hose,  etc.  Send  for  special  catalogue 
and  prices,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

&   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAI?  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
33  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  I  

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.  I 

J*  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE,  j* 

To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  '98,  and  Jan.  1st,  '99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Special  Holiday  Offer  to  "RURAL  PRESS"  READERS. 


NEW  IMPROVED 


Chicago  Sewing  Machine 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  PREPAID  2SE 

YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

We  have  succeeded  In  making:  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  dewing:  machine  manufac- 
turing establishment))  in  the  United  States  that  enables  ns  to  make  the  above  offer  to  our  reader! 
as  a  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFKR  duriug  the  mouths  of  DECEMHER  and  JANUARY. 

 Warranted    for    Ten  Years.  

A  strictly  high-grade  Sewing  Machine,  finished  throughout  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  possesses  all 
modern  improvements,  and  its  mechanical  construction  is  such  that  in  it  are  combined  simplicity  with  great 
strength,  thus  insuring  ease  of  runniDg,  durability,  and  making  it  impossible  for  the  machine  to  be  put  out  of 
order.  It  sews  fast  and  makes  a  perfect  stitch  with  all  kinds  of  thread  and  all  classes  of  material.  Always 
ready  for  use  and  unrivalled  for  speed,  durability  and  quality  of  work.  Notice  the  follow  ng  points  of 
superiority : 

It  Is  self-threading  throughout.  A  tension  release  is  applied  to  the  upper  tension  which  though  not 
automatic  is  so  readily  and  quickly  operated  as  to  be  equally  effective. 

THE  NEEDLE  is  self-setting,  and  having  a  large  shank  and  short  blade  it  is  not  easily  broken. 

The  stitch  regulator  is  on  the  front  of  the  arm  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator.  It  is  furnished  with  a  scale 
plate  by  which  to  regulate  the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch. 

THE  FEED  is  absolutely  positive,  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is  thoroughly  strong,  durable  and 
efTec  t  i  ve. 

THE  SHUTTLE  self  threading,  perfect  tension. 

A  perfect  cylinder  steel  Shuttle  open  at  one  end,  entirely  self-threading,  easy  to  put  in  and  take  out.  There 
are  no  holes  to  thread  through,  no  springs  to  thread  under,  no  latches  to  open  or  turn,  making  it  the  most  easily 
threaded  shuttle  in  use.  1 1  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  threaded  in  the  dark  by  two  motions  of  the  hand,  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  tension  is  even  and  perfect,  and  can  be  changed  without  removing  the  shuttle  from  the 
machine,  thereby  saving  much  time  and  avoiding  trouble  and  annoyance.  Owing  to  its  simplicity,  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  thread  the  shuttle  wrong. 

In  our  BOBBIN-WINDER  we  save  a  multitude  of  parts.  Our  winder  is  simply  a  spindle  with  a  grooved 
pulley  at  one  end,  the  bobbin  being  slipped  on  to  the  other  end  to  be  wound.  This  spindle  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
arm,  with  the  pulley  end  close  to  and  on  level  with  the  belt  groove  in  the  hand  wheel,  and  by  simply  shifting 
the  belt  to  the  winder  pulley  the  bobbin  can  be  wound  without  running  the  machine.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  a  loose  wheel  for  winding  bobbins,  whereby  we  save  parts  and  reduce  cost  correspondingly. 

THE  STAND  is  strongly  braced,  and  is  furnished  with  casters.  The  band-wheel  and  treadle  are  hung  on 
adjustable  case-hardened  centers  The  woodwork,  of  antique  oak,  is  substantially  made  of  good  material, and  Is 
of  handsome  and  attractive  design. 


For  only  S30.00,  cash  with  order,  we  will  send  this  elegant  sewing  machine  and  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  one  year,  either  to  new  subscribers  or  renewals.  We  pay  freight 
charges  to  nearest  railroad  depot.  Remember  that  there  is  a  guarantee  for  ten  years  on  each  machine.  We  will  also  give  this  machine  as  a  premium  outright  for  35  new  subscribers 
at  92.00  each.    Machines  will  be  shipped  from  San  Francisco  same  day  orders  are  received.    Address  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


#  DEERE  VEHICLES  ARE  ALL  RIGHT.  & 


ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


STEEL   AND    CHILLED    HAND  PLOWS. 


LEVER   HARROWS  -  HEAVY  FRAME. 
40   to    130   Steel   Teeth,  ^x«xlO. 


NO.    40  —  THREE  SPRING. 


DEERE   DISC    HARROW  —  FrELO 
AND  ORCHARD. 
5-6-8-10   and   13-Foot  Cut. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DEERE 

Goods  are  known  all 
over  the 

^  GLOBE. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SECRETARY  PLOW. 
Single  and    Double  Disc. 


SGHUXXLER    STEEL  TRUCK. 


Solid   Steel  Axles. 


Capacity,   Two  Tons. 


4-lu.   or   6-ln.  Tires. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  .  .  .  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Warehouse :  318-324  Townsend  St.,  25-31  Bluxome  St. 


207-209    MARKET  SX. 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦ 


AN 


to  . 


Vol.  LVI.    No.  27. 


;alifornia  fruit  bulletin. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1898. 


TWENTl  -  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  Street. 


California  Choice  Chestnuts. 


For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  readers  of  the 
Rural  have  followed  the  studies  and  experiments  of 
Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  in  California  chest- 
nut growing.  They  know  of  his  early  effort  to  se- 
cure the  best  varieties  developed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  to  demonstrate  their  value  in  this  State, 
and  they  have  noted  his  progress  as  he  has  described 
it  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns.  Because  of 
these  things  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  to 
have  a  sight  of  his  old  trees,  which  have  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  Mr.  Gillet's  anticipations  of  the 
adaptations  of  the 
improved  varieties 
to  this  coast  and 
their  free  bearing 
of  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  nuts  when 
established  here. 

The  engraving  on 
this  page  shows  the 
original  M  a  r  r  o  n 
Combale  tree  which 
was  imported  from 
France,  with  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  in 
the  winter  of  1870- 
71.  It  was  when  re- 
ceived and  planted 
on  Mr.  Gillet's  place 
at  Nevada  City  at 
least  five  years  old, 
for  the  body  was  as 
thick  as  one's  wrist: 
the  tree  being  graft- 
ed at  the  head,  6  feet 
from  the  ground. 
The  top  and  the 
roots  had  been  cut 
back  to  within  4 
inches  of  the  body. 
It  was  planted  in 
very  poor  soil,  com- 
posed of  red  clay  and 
decomposed  granite, 
but  it  readily  accept- 
ed the  situation,  bore 
its  first  nuts  in  1876 

and  has  gone  on  growing  and  bearing  until  it  has 
attained  the  size  shown  in  the  photograph.  It 
now  measures,  just  above  the  ground  surface,  60 
inches  in  circumference.  It  branches  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground  and  is  between  28  and  30  feet  in  height, 
the  top  spreading  out  20  feet  toward  the  south  and 
15  to  17  feet  on  the  other  sides.  The  tree  has  never 
failed  to  yield  a  crop  since  it  first  bore  in  1876.  For 
the  last  four  years  it  has  borne  from  80  to  100 
pounds  and  in  1898  it  celebrated  the  dry  year  by 
bearing  132  pounds  of  magnificent  nuts,  which,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  caused  the  branches  to  droop 
almost  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  the  propping. 

The  Marron  Combale  has  a  good  reputation  for 
productiveness  and  of  bearing  more  heavily  with  ad- 
vancing age.  The  nut  is  very  large,  sweet  and  well- 
flavored,  with  hull  of  a  dark  brown.  The  wood  is  of 
a  yellowish  brown,  the  leaves  narrow  and  very  glossy, 
while  the  wood  of  any  seedling  trees,  whether  from 
French-Italian  or  Spanish  seed,  is  reddish  brown, 
and  the  leaves  a  dull  green. 

The  tree  is  the  oldest  Marron  Combale  in  the 
United  States.  In  size  it  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  it  had  been  planted  on  richer  soil,  and 
yet  its  thrift  and  bearing  on  "poor  soil  is  perhaps 
more  important  and  suggestive  than  if  Mr.  Gillet 
had  planted  his  tree  in  better  soil  and  secured  the 


greater  size.  Mr.  Gillet  was  the  pioneer  introducer 
of  the  French  improved  chestnuts  and  he  has  dis- 
tributed them  quite  widely.  They  are  now  reported 
as  doing  well  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  around 
the  sound,  even  up  into  British  Columbia.  Within 
the  last  few  years  he  has  also  sent  them  to  Virginia 
and  other  Atlantic  States.  According  to  Mr.  Gillet's' 
advices  and  observation  the  late  blooming  of  the 
French  chestnuts  liberate  them  from  injury  by  spring 
frosts,  and  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  moun- 
tain regions  at  least  up  to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet, 
where  his  own  trees  are  growing.  They  seem  better 
suited  to  central  and  northern  than  to  southern 


A   32-YEAR-OLD    MARRON   COMBALE    CHESTNUT;    GROUNDS   OF   FELIX    GILLET,    NEVADA    CITY,  CAL. 


California,  unless  they  be  planted  at  elevations  and 
on  northerly  slopes,  for  the  chestnut  does  not  enjoy 
too  hot  son.  In  mountain  gorges  with  a  sunny  ex- 
posure the  chestnut  does  splendidly  ;  otherwise  an 
eastern  exposure  seems  to  be  best.  As  one  goes 
farther  up  the  coast  into  Oregon  and  Washington 
it  may  be  that  a  southern  exposure  would  suit  the 
tree. 

The  only  way  to  get  these  chestnuts  true  to  the 
type  is  by  grafting  or  budding,  as  the  seedling  re- 
verts to  its  ancestral  type,  which  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon Italian  or  Spanish  chestnut.  The  stock  should 
be  the  seedling  chestnut,  although  Mr.  Gillet  is  evi- 
dently a  believer  in  the  oak  stock  for  the  chestnut 
for  sorts  where  the  chestnut  root  does  not  do  well. 
He  says,  however,  in  grafting  on  the  oak  seedling 
the  graft  should  be  made  high  up,  for  the  chestnut 
will  overgrow  the  oak.  We  hope  Mr.  Gillet  will  at 
some  convenient  time  write  us  the  observations  on 
which  he  bases  his  belief  in  the  success  of  the  chest- 
nut-on-oak practice.  We  have  heard  instances  pro 
and  con  and  are  not  clearly  impressed  on  the  ques- 
tion. No  doubt  many  Rural  readers  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  more  of  it. 

We  are  aware  that  many  earnest  chestnut  plant- 
ers are  appalled  at  the  great  display  of  empty  burrs 
which  their  trees  afford  and  the  scarcity  of  nuts. 


There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish seedling  chestnut  trees  in  this  respect,  and  Mr. 
G  illet  holds  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  French  chest- 
nut seedling.  His  position  is  that  there  is  no  class 
of  nut  trees  which  does  not  deteriorate  from  the  seed, 
in  one  way  or  another  ;  the  chestnut,  therefore,  has 
to  be  grafted — that  is,  propagated  by  grafting  from 
a  tree  or  kind  known  to  give  heavy  and  regular  crops 
of  superior  nuts.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  with  the 
chestnut,  that  a  certain  number  of  its  burrs  will  al- 
ways grow  with  nothing  in  them.  This  is  because 
the  chestnut  at  blooming  time  acts  differently  from 
other  nut  or  fruit  trees,  which  shed  whatever  blos- 
soms the  trees  are 
unable  to  bring  to 
perfection  ;  while 
with  the  chestnut  all 
the  pistillate  flowers 
will  develop  a  burr 
at  least  as  large  as 
a  walnut,  the  empty 
ones  remaining  on 
the  trees  and  drop- 
ping to  the  ground 
at  the  fall  of  the  full 
burrs. 

These  subjects  are 
very  interesting  and 
important.  At  an- 
other time  we  shall 
recur  to  tfcem  in 
connection  with  an 
engraviDg  of  anoth- 
er of  Mr.  Gillet's  old 
trees. 

The  Regents  of 
the  University  re- 
cently appointed  a 
special  committee, 
consisting  of  Re- 
gents Phelps,  Halli- 
die,  and  Denicke,  to 
consider  the  propo- 
sitions which  are  be- 
ing submitted  by  va- 
rious parties  for  pro- 
motion of  University 
work  in  quarantine 
of  insect-laden  fruit  designed  for  export,  and  for  in- 
struction in  forestry,  veterinary  science  and  dairy- 
ing. These  are  all  important  subjects,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  give  careful  attention  to  them  and  report 
to  the  Regents  at  an  early  meeting. 


A  publication  of  much  practical  value  in  a  for- 
ested country  is  "  Measuring  the  Forest  Crop,"  just 
issued  by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  contains  demon- 
strations of  methods  for  measuring  the  height  of 
standing  trees  and  the  volune  of  the  trunk,  the  vol- 
ume of  a  fallen  tree,  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  stand- 
ing tree,  etc.  Instruments  used  in  these  undertak- 
ings are  fully  described. 


The"  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  authorized  the  department  of  economics  to 
enter  into  an  exhaustive  investigation  on  the  rela- 
tion of  agricultural  development  and  agricultural 
prices  to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery.   

The  number  of  horses  exported  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  eight  months  ending  Aug.  31  was  22,756, 
compared  with  20,058  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Of  these,  13,082  went  to  Belgium,  4523  to 
Holland,  3120  to  France,  and  2021  to  other  countries. 
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The  Week. 

The  mid-holiday  week  is  as  usual  a  quiet  one.  The 
reaction  from  the  Christmas  activity,  the  meditation 
induced  by  the  near  approach  of  a  new  year's  effort, 
undertakings  and  responsibilities  all  seem  to  con- 
duce to  quietude  in  thought  and  work.  This  condi- 
tion is  of  course  increased  by  the  character  of  the 
season,  which  induces  conservatism  if  not  inactivity. 
This  is  not  altogether  resistible,  and  yet  one  should 
not  allow  his  spirits  to  droop  but  rather  should 
gather  strength  and  courage  for  the  hurried  work 
which  will  come.  We  indulge  in  an  adjacent  column 
in  reminiscence  which  shows  how  quicklj'  and  how 
completely  weather  and  crop  conditions  have 
changed  in  the  past  and  how  from  just  such  a  time 
as  the  present  abundance  has  flown. 

The  holiday  trade  was  very  active  and  extensive  in 
the  city  this  year.  We  have  heard  declarations  that 
in  some  lines  it  was  never  better  and  this  certainly 
shows  that  our  people  have  a  reserve  force  greater 
than  was  anticipated.  Of  course  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  multiplication  of  our  interests,  to  the  courage 
which  comes  from  less  dependence  upon  the  clouds 
and  more  upon  human  enterprise.  The  trade  in 
produce  also  shows  some  interesting  movements  as 
described  in  our  Market  Review  on  another  page. 
Some  things  are  inclined  to  be  bouyant,  although 
the  season  is  against  trade. 

A  sad  event  of  the  holiday  week  is  the  death  of 
Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont,  who  went  hence  on 
Tuesday  at  the  ripe  age  of  89  years.  He  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  having 
served  in  Congress  for  forty-four  years — thirty-one 
years  in  the  Senate.  Especial  interest  pertains  to 
the  work  of  Senator  Morrill  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  because  he  secured  from  Congress  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  which  bears  his  name  and  which 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  State  universities  were  established. 
Senator  Morrill  was  the  author  of  other  satisfactory 
legislation,  but  we  imagine  none  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  in  contemplation  than  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege law,  which  made  it  possible  to  create  in  the 
new  west,  within  a  third  of  a  century,  institutions 
of  learning  to  rank  beside  those  in  older  regions 
which  look  back  upon  centuries  of  effort.  Recent 
progress  in  agricultural  wisdom  and  in  many  of  the 
sciences  owes  its  achievements  to  the  provision  se- 
cured by  the  late  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont.  Such 
men  deserve  places  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  few  such  men  are 
selected. 

TnE  Mechanics'  Institute  proposes  to  hold  an  exhi- 
bition in  this  city  of  the  resources  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired colonies  of  the  United  States 


Close  of  the  Volume. 

This  week's  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  is  a  holiday 
gift  to  subscribers.  It  is  the  53rd  weekly  for  a  year 
which  is  composed  of  52  weeks.  Contracting  then, 
as  the  publishers  impliedly  do,  to  furnish  a  paper 
each  week,  they  find  themselves  called  upon  to  meet 
the  cost  of  an  issue  which  has  no  week  on  the  calen- 
dar and  for  which  they  secure  no  returns,  except  on 
a  few  things  which  go  by  count  and  not  by  the  cal- 
endar. Le1;  the  reader  accept  this  issue,  then,  as  a 
token  of  the  publisher's  regard  and  good  will,  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  contain  something  ac- 
ceptable to  each  subscriber. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  small  things  in  agricul- 
tural publishing,  as  in  other  phases  of  the  agricul- 
tural effort,  but  it  has  been  a  constant  encourage- 
ment to  all  concerned  in  the  interests  of  the  Rural 
Press  that  its  patrons  have  so  generously  supported 
it,  even  at  some  self-denial  to  themselves.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  fact,  as  evidence  that  we  have  the 
earnest  good  will  and  favor  of  those  whose  interests 
we  strive  to  serve  and  whom  we  endeavor  to  advance 
in  all  lines  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Another  year 
will  close  the  third  decade  of  the  Rural's  life  and 
work,  and  the  popular  verdict  that  it  has  arrived  at 
years  of  wisdom  and  discretion  in  the  advancement 
of  California  agriculture  is  a  tribute  which  we  accept 
with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

We  are  looking  forward  into  a  new  year  which 
shall  be  more  abundant  than  that  which  is  now 
closed.  Each  year  there  is  more  to  know  and  more 
to  do,  and  the  more  earnestly  we  long  for  more 
friends  to  help  us  do  it.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to 
this  end  jf  each  one  who  finds  interest  and  value  in 
our  work  would  commend  it  to  some  acquaintance 
who  is  not  now  among  our  readers.  We  receive  con- 
stantly the  warmest  congratulations  from  all  over 
the  State  in  our  correspondence,  but  these  we  seldom 
cite  in  print,  because  they  would  only  come  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  constant  opportunity  to 
judge  for  themselves  whether  our  work  will  stand  or 
not.  But  a  word  to  the  outsider — just  a  word  of 
what  you  may  find  of  value  in  the  Rural  Press — 
would  be  more  effective  to  advance  our  common  en- 
terprise than  columns  of  laudation  in  the  clearest 
type.   

Twenty-one  Years  Ago. 

Twenty  one  years  ago  we  stood,  as  we  stand  to-day, 
at  the  close  of  one  of  the  driest  years  of  our  history 
looking  forward,  with  some  apprehension  and  anxi- 
ety, into  another  world- whirl  around  the  sun. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  the  drouth  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  than  that  of  1898,  be- 
cause we  had  no  export  fruit  interest  to  speak  of,  were 
less  prepared  for  irrigation,  more  dependent  upon 
the  wheat  and  wool  crops  and  less  directly  inter- 
ested in  world-wide  undertakings  than  we  are  at 
present.  We  remember  very  distinctly  the  depres- 
sion of  1877  and  the  appalling  anxiety  for  the 
weather  character  of  1878.  Recurrence  to  those 
days  has  a  marked  lesson  and  a  distinct  encourage- 
ment for  the  present  time.  It  is,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion how  far  the  historic  argument  has  any  force  in 
our  sequence  of  seasonal  characters,  but  it  is  about 
the  only  recourse  to  which  resort  can  be  made  and 
it  is  delightful  to  find  it  full  of  comfort,  as  our  refer- 
ence to  the  record  of  half  a  century's  rainfall,  in  last 
week's  Rural,  indicated. 

Let  us  then  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  ex- 
perience of  twenty-one  years  ago  as  preserved  in  the 
files  of  the  Rural  Press,  and  see  how  anxiety  was 
washed  away.  The  summer  of  1877  was  the  dry  time 
and  the  autumn  came  on  with  scant  and  scattering 
rainfall,  so  that  the  middle  of  December  found  the 
people  distressed  for  fear  of  the  repetition  of  the  dry 
year.  In  our  issue  of  Dec.  15,  1877,  these  words 
were  used  : 

The  days  are  fast  assuming  the  features  which 
they  showed  a  year  ago,  and  men's  faces,  too,  are 
changing  from  roseate  anticipation  to  azure  de- 
spondency. It  is  needless  to  disguise  the  fact  that, 
as  signs  go,  they  do  not  indicate  the  free  and  copious 
gushing  from  the  clouds  which  all  long  for,  and  yet  it 
is  cheering  to  behold  how  brave  and  trustful  are  the 
majority  of  the  people  whom  one  meets.  "  Time 
enough  yet,"  is  the  commonest  assurance. 

Some  rain  fell  about  Christmas,  1877,  enough  to 
revive  drooping  spirits  and  give  zest  to  the  holi- 


days, but  not  enough  to  satisfy,  for  in  the  Rural  of 
January  12,  1878,  there  is  this  statement  : 

There  is  a  deep  regret  that  the  clouds  and  winds 
do  not  do  business,  settle  down  and  show  for  once 
the  persistency  and  determination  of  "old-fashioned 
storms." 

Soon  after  that  date  the  tide  turned,  for  in  the 
Rural  of  January  19,  1878,  the  editor  breaks  forth 
in  the  following  gladness  and  thanksgiving  : 

This  rain  is  grand.  It  will  nerve  the  arm  of  every 
farmer  to  redoubled  effort  and  it  will  fill  many  an 
aching  pocket  with  comfortable  gold.  It  will  bid 
trade  revive  and  will  make  investment  relax  its 
twisted  features.  It  will  awaken  our  State  from 
the  troubled  slumbers  which  the  long  drouth  in- 
duced and  will  dispel  the  dreams  of  hardship  and 
distress  by  the  dawning  of  the  sun  of  general  pros- 
perity.   Let  all  rejoice  and  give  thanks  1 

Of  the  character  of  the  rain,  at  the  last  date  given, 
these  words  are  expressive: 

It  is  no  local,  discriminating  blessing,  but  most 
generous  and  general.  From  the  extreme  south  the 
telegraph  brings  news  of  copious  rain.  In  the  coast 
valleys  the  drenching  has  been  complete  and  streams 
are  running  which  for  nearly  two  years  have  lain 
with  bleaching  bottoms.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
and  the  northern  counties  the  downpour  was  of  its 
usual  grand  proportions.  And  still  it  comes  !  Any 
figures  to-day  would  be  but  partial. 

One  week  later,  January  26th,  the  storm  had 
cleared  away  and  the  record  stood  in  San  Francisco 
12.22  inches  against  5  56  inches  of  the  previous  sea- 
sonal year.  But  the  rain  began  anew.  Up  to  Janu- 
ary 30th  the  record  was  16.15  at  San  Francisco,  and 
was  still  going  on.  The  editor  declares  himself  tired 
of  giving  partial  figures  and  that  he  will  wait  for  a 
permanent  clear-up.  But  up  to  Feb.  4th  the  city 
record  was  18.45  against  8.67  of  the  previous  year. 
On  February  9th  the  Rural  says: 

The  planting  and  seeding  which  is  yet  possible; 
the  breaking  of  land  for  next  summer's  fallow;  the 
manufacture  of  milk  which  will  flow  in  copious 
streams;  the  duties  of  the  lambing  season  to  which 
the  sheep  will  come  eye-deep  in  rich  feed,  and 
strengthened  by  freedom  from  cold  storms  and  each 
new  hoof  worth  four  times  as  much  as  it  would  have 
been  a  month  ago — all  the  varied  labors  which  these 
facts  imply  are  pushed  with  heart  because  they  all 
will  be  productive  of  reward. 

But  such  rains  coming  along  at  the  rate  of  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  a  day  for  nine  days  could  have  but 
one  result.  The  ground  was  filled  to  saturation  and 
the  surplus  swelled  the  streams  bank  full.  And  still 
it  rained.  By  February  13  the  total  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  21.51  inches  and  still  "rains  every  day" 
was  the  report  from  country  points.  February  23 
the  Rural  said: 

The  surety  of  profitable  crops  has  been  supplanted 
in  many  parts  by  anxiety  because  of  danger  from 
rising  rushing  water.  Dwellers  in  the  State  Capital 
have  spent  days  and  nights  of  excitement  and  appre- 
hension. On  the  outlying  plains  there  is  even 
greater  danger.  Levees  have  been  washed  away 
and  the  work  of  months  has  gone  beneath  the  flood. 
But  nowhere  yet  has  there  been  any  damage  which 
can  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  glorious 
benefits  which  this  abundant  gift  of  water  will  be- 
stow upon  all  our  material  interests. 

Still  the  rains  continued  and  the  floods  came.  The 
Sacramento  river  rose  over  500,000  acres  of  culti- 
vated lands  to  which  he  had  no  title  since  the  State 
had  sold  them  to  reclaimers.  The  losses  by  flood 
rose  among  the  millions  and  was  not  innocent  of 
human  life.  The  year  1878,  the  year  following  the 
dry  year  and  dry  also  at  its  beginning — in  fact  until 
the  middle  of  January — has  gone  into  history  as  the 
great  flood  year  of  the  Sacramento — surpassing,  in 
all  save  the  conquest  of  the  capital  city,  the  great 
flood  year  of  1862. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  we  worried  and  wondered. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  next  February  the  Sacramento 
and  lower  San  Joaquin  valleys  were  a  wild  sea  of 
waters,  down  upon  which  from  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Diablo  gazed,  in  mute  dejection,  the  lone  survivor  of 
the  prophets  who  prophesied:  "  Another  dry  year 
for  California." 

The  Supreme  uourt  of  Minnesota  has  filed  a  de- 
cision declaring  that  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriating State  funds  for  seed  grain  loans  are  un- 
constitutional, because  they  appropriate  public  funds 
for  a  private  purpose.  The  court,  however,  does  not 
release  borrowers  from  obligations  already  incurred 
through  these  loans.  In  recent  years  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars  have  been  loaned  by  the  State  in 
this  manner  in  cases  where  storm  or  drought  pre- 
vented the  saving  of  seed  grain  in  the  usual  way. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

r^jf  

An  Uncovered  Subsoil. 

To  the  Editoe: — We  have  a  piece  of  productive 
land  from  which  the  top  soil  has  been  taken  in  the 
process  of  leveling  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  15  inches. 
We  are  told  that  this  land  from  which  the  top  soil 
has  been  taken  will  not  produce  an  average  crop  for 
several  years.  Is  this  so  ?  And  if  so  cannot  the 
soil  be  enriched  by  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers 
so  as  to  produce  a  crop  next  year  ?  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  that  subject  ?—  Header,  San 
Jose. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience 
that  California  subsoils  are  not  necessarily  infertile. 
Some  of  our  soils  are  rich  all  the  way  down  and  are 
immediately  productive.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  light  loams  in  the  valleys  but  is  also  true  of 
some  of  the  heavier  soils  of  the  foothills.  In  this  re- 
spect California  soils  differ  from  those  of  the  humid 
region  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  many  analyses  by  Prof. 
Hilgard,  Director  of  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. In  "California  Vegetables"  this  difference  is 
stated  in  these  words: 

A  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  difference 
between  soil  and  subsoil,  which  is  so  striking  and  im- 
portant in  regions  of  abundant  rainfall,  is  largely  ob- 
literated in  arid  climates.  Very  commonly  hardly 
a  perceptible  change  of  tint  or  texture  is  found  for 
depths  of  several  feet  and  material  from  such  depths, 
when  thrown  on  the  surface,  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
fertile  as  the  original  surface  soil.  In  the  case  of  a  cel- 
lar dug  near  Nevada  City,  the  red  soil  mass  excavated 
from  a  depth  of  7  to  10  feet  was  spread  over  part  of 
a  vegetable  garden  near  by  and  tomatoes,  beans  and 
watermelons  were  planted  on  it.  The  growth  was 
even  better  than  on  the  parts  of  the  old  surface  not 
covered,  which  had  apparently  become  somewhat 
exhausted  by  years  of  use. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  matter  and  it 
explains  why  in  most  of  the  leveling  for  irrigation 
planting  is  done  just  the  same  on  the  uncovered  sub- 
soil as  on  the  fills  and  the  undisturbed  surface  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  But  because  this  is  the 
general  fact  our  correspondent  may  have  a  place 
where  it  is  not  true  and  the  uncovered  subsoil  may 
lack  fertility.  If  his  neighbors  say  so  because  of 
what  they  have  observed  in  the  locality  they  are 
probably  right:  if  they  are  simply  relying  on  East- 
ern or  European  observation  they  are  probably 
wrong.  If  they  are  right  the  soil  may  be  improved, 
just  as  our  correspondent  suggests.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy,  plow  in  deeply  as  much  stable  manure  as  can 
be  readily  handled  with  the  plow:  if  the  soil  is  light, 
stable  manure  has  to  be  handled  in  less  amount  and 
should  be  better  decomposed  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  losing  too  much  moisture  by  making  the  loose 
soil  still  more  open.  On  light  soil  also  a  commercial 
fertilizer  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  better  than  stable  manure  for  immediate  re- 
sults.   

Grass  for  Blow  Sands  and  Wet  Bottom. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  the  best  kind  of  grass 
to  sow  on  blow  sand,  also  on  very  wet  bottom  land. 
— C.  C.  R.,  Oceano. 

No  grass  has  so  satisfactory  a  record  on  drifting 
sands  of  the  sea  shore  than  the  sea-bent  grass  of 
Europe  (Psamma  arenaria),  which  has  done  wonders 
in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  under  the  handling  of 
Superintendent  John  McLaren.  In  the  Rural  of 
June  25  last  you  will  find  quite  a  full  account  of  it. 
We  do  not  know  any  grass  of  which  seed  is  readily 
available  which  is  better  than  English  rye  grass. 

Aphis-Proof  Apple  Roots. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  want  to  set  out  in  the  next  few 
years  about  300  acres  in  apples.  I  want  all  my  trees  to 
be  resistant,  and  I  wish  to  grow  my  own  stock  to  be 
sure  of  it.  Which  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Get  Northern  Spy  seed  and  afterwards  graft 
and  bud  ;  get  cuttings  and  plant  them,  or  get  roots 
and  scions  and  root-graft  or  side-graft  cuttings  on 
any  apple  root  ?  I  suppose  I  would  have  to  get  the 
cuttings  and  roots  in  Australia  if  I  wanted  them 
soon.  Can  you  tell  me  of  whom  I  might  get  cuttings, 
etc.,  in  Australia  and  the  name  of  a  good  fruit  paper 
published  there  ? — Subscriber,  San  Francisco. 

This  subject  is  quite  fully  discussed  in  the  Rural 
of  December  17.  We  may  remark,  however  :  first, 
seedlings  of  Northern  Spy  are  not  all  resistant,  as 
they  have  the  character  of  all  seedlings — some  one 
way,  some  another  ;  second,  cuttings  of  Northern 
Spy  will  be  resistant,  but  cuttings  are  rather  hard 
to  start  unless  you  use  a  non-resistant  nurse  root 
side-grafted  into  the  cutting,[and  the  success  of  this 


method  depends  upon  the  cutting  making  roots  of 
its  own  also,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it 
may  be  taken  up,  the  nurse  root  extirpated  and  the 
cutting  reset  to  grow  upon  its  own  roots,  if  it  makes 
any.  It  will  not  always  do  it.  The  quickest  way  to 
get  the  stock  would  be  to  import  from  Australia, 
and  to  be  sure  that  the  trees  do  not  have  some  pest 
on  them  to  displease  Quarantine  Officer  Craw,  who 
has  eyes  on  all  sides  of  his  head  and  some  on  top  also. 
If  you  will  write  to  Garden  and  Field,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  you  can  see  what  you  can  get 
there. 

Cranberry  Culture. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  information  for 
conditions  and  practical  cultivation  of  cranberries  ? 
— Reader,  Arroyo  Grande. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  all  experiments 
with  cranberries  in  this  State  covering  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  been  failures — at  least  to  the  extent 
of  discouraging  experimenters  from  proceeding 
farther  with  the  plant.  Still  we  do  not  say  that  the 
cranberry  may  not  yet  find  its  proper  place  in  this 
State.  As  we  have  no  successful  production  we  have 
no  local  literature.  Methods  prevailing  in  the  East 
are  fully  described  in  an  Eastern  publication  entitled 
"White's  Cranberry  Culture  "  which  we  can  furnish 
by  mail  for  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Sowing  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing rye  grass  ?  Does  it  stand  any  frost  when  it  first 
comes  up  ?  — H.  C.  Tuchsen,  Woodside,  San  Mateo 
Co.,  Cal. 

We  have  never  seen  young  rye  grass  hurt  by  frost 
in  the  bay  region.  It  is  a  very  hardy  winter  grower. 
It  starts  very  quickly  from  the  seed  and  can  be  sown 
either  winter  or  summer  for  lawn  purposes  where 
water  is  available  for  sprinkling.  Field  sowing 
should  be  done  early  in  the  rainy  season  to  allow  the 
plants  to  get  well-rooted  before  drouth  comes  on. 
But  we  would  not  sow  the  seed  when  the  ground  is 
liable  to  be  soaked  and  cold  as  in  January,  but  the 
ordinary  February  conditions  would  be  better.  In 
southern  California  any  time  when  moisture  is  ade- 
quate will  suit  the  grass. 

Pecan  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  anything  at  hand  re- 
garding raising  pecans  as  an  occupation  ?  I  am 
looking  up  that  among  other  subjects. — Reader, 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

You  cannot  learn  much  from  California  on  this 
subject.  The  pecan  bears  well  in  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  may  do  the  same  in  similar  interior 
situations  where  there  are  marked  changes  from 
summer  to  winter  temperature.  Around  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  presumably  in  other  coast  situ- 
ations where  the  variation  between  summer  and 
winter  is  slight,  the  tree  does  not  behave  rationally, 
but  seems  to  want  to  hang  on  to  its  nuts  indefinitely 
or  else  it  fails  to  bear  any.  Of  the  larger  plantations 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  southern  California 
we  have  not  heard  recently.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  conclusions  of  our  southern  readers  on  the 

pecan.   

Creamery  Skim  Milk  for  Calves. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  lost  several  calves  from 
scours.  Will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  cure  for 
it  ? — Dairyman,  Scotia,  Humboldt  Co. 

We  take  it  this  is  the  widely  prevalent  trouble 
which  results  from  lack  of  experience  in  the  use  of 
separator  skim  milk  from  the  creamery.  People 
seem  to  forget  that  a  calf  is  a  baby  and  employ  lit- 
tle judgment  in  its  feeding.  The  result  is  indiges- 
tion and  bowel  troubles  which  are  inimical  to  thrift 
and  often  fatal.  We  read  of  a  dairyman  who  said 
he  always  mixed  brains  with  his  skim  milk,  and  he 
had  to  use  his  own  because  his  hired  men  didn't  seem 
to  have  any.  If  the  food  is  properly  adjusted  to  the 
needs  and  digestive  capacity  of  the  calf  there  is  sel- 
dom trouble.  The  trouble  most  frequently  is  occa- 
sioned by  overfeeding.  If  this  has  been  done  and 
the  calves  are  in  distress  the  following  treatment,  as 
described  by  a  successful  calf  raiser,  will  usually 
bring  them  through  : 

We  got  hot  water,  some  fresh  milk  and  some  char- 
coal and  fresh  eggs.  We  gave  the  smaller  calves  one 
pint  fresh  milk,  one  pint  warm  water,  two  eggs 
beaten  up  and  one  tablespoonful  of  charcoal,  all 
mixed  together.  To  the  larger  calves  we  gave  one 
quart  milk,  the  same  of  water,  two  eggs  and  one 
spoonful  of  charcoal,  to  start  with,  and  then  slacked 
some  lime  and  made  lime  water  and  added  about  one- 
half  gill  to  the  above  allowance  ;  fed  the  above  twice 


a  day,  and  in  a  few  days  the  calves  were  all  right. 
The  feed  was  gradually  increased  until  they  were 
getting  their  allowance.  Each  calf 's  milk  is  meas- 
ured to  it ;  there  is  no  guessing.  They  get  from  two 
to  four  quarts  each,  according  to  age  and  size,  at  a 
feed.  As  each  should  be  fed  according  to  individual- 
ity, we  will  repeat,  feed  all  they  will  digest,  so  they 
keep  thrifty,  and  if  they  are  intended  for  dairy  cows 
they  should  not  be  fed  enough  to  fatten  them.  With 
calves  for  veal  a  little  more  forcing  is  desirable,  pro- 
viding it  is  done  intelligently. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for 
Week  Ending  Dec.  26,  1898. 

By  W.  H.  Hammon,  Section  Director. 

Throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the 
rainfall  of  the  past  week  was  quite  beneficial  to  grass 
and  newly  sown  grain,  and  plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing.  In  southern  California  and  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  valley  the  rainfall  was  light,  and  was 
generally  followed  'by  dry  winds  and  frosts.  No 
damage  is  reported,  except  in  retarding  farming 
operations  and  the  development  of  citrus  fruits.  In 
portions  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  coast  and 
bay  sections  the  rainfall  was  ample  for  all  present 
purposes,  and  it  is  expected  a  large  acreage  will  be 
sown. 

Tehama  —  Raiufall  at  Rosewood  up  to  the  20th  0.75.  Heavy  frost 
on  the  21st. 

Butte. — Rainfall  at  Thermalito,  1.12.  Conditions  much  improved. 
Citrus  fruits  not  injured  by  frost. 

Vuba. — The  rainfall  at  Wheatland  for  the  week  was  1..48  and  is 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  for  the  present.  Grain  and  feed  back- 
ward. 

Colusa.— Frost  at  Grand  Island  on  the  22d.  Rainfull  for  week 
0.44. 

Yolo.— The  rain  was  followed  by  heavy  north  winds,  but  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  improved. 

Sacramento  —Early  sown  grain  is  looking  thrifty.  Good  pros- 
pect for  large  acreage. 

Solano.— At  Suisun  the  rainfall  was  0.83  during  the  week.  Plow- 
ing in  progress.   Heavy  frosts  since  the  rain;  no  damage. 

El  Dorado.— Very  little  work  being  done  by  farmers  and  miners. 

San  Joaquin.— At  Collegeville  the  rainfall  for  the  week  was 
nearly  one  inch,  and  grain  is  growing  rapidly. 

Calaveras  — Rainfall  for  week,  1.76.  No  frost.  Plowing  resumed, 
and  prospects  much  improved. 

Merced.— The  light  rain  will  greatly  beneBt  grass  and  growing 
grain. 

Fresno.— The  very  light  rain  was  followed  by  severe  frost,  and 
conditions  are  improved,  though  early  sown  grain  is  doing  well. 

Tulare.— Light  rain  at  Portervilie  was  beneficial.  Severe  frost 
Saturday;  no  damage.   Oranges  mostly  shipped. 

Kings.— Very  little  plowing  being  done.  Water  in  ditches  very 
scarce. 

Kern.— Seeding  is  progressing.   Weather  cool  with  frost. 

INYO.— Frost  daily.  High  wind  on  21st.  Water  supply  about 
normal.    Mountains  covered  with  snow. 

Humboldt  —  At  Ferndale  1.12  inches  of  rain  fell  on  the  18th  and 
19th. 

Sonoma.— Nearly  an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Peachland  on  19th  and 
20th  and  farmers  have  resumed  plowing  and  sowing.  Grain  and 
grass  very  backward.    White  frosts  have  occurred  since  the  rain. 

Napa.— The  total  rainfall  for  the  season  amounts  to  3  09,  about 
half  the  normal.  Grain  is  looking  fairly  well.  No  damage  by  frost. 

Alameda.— Feed  is  coming  up  slowly  and  the  growth  of  newly 
sown  grain  is  retarded  by  cold  weather. 

San  Mateo.— Rain  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st.  Farmers  are  plow- 
ing. 

Santa  Clara.— Plowing  and  seeding  progressing.  Grass  growing 
slowly. 

Santa  Cruz  — Nearly  1  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
week  and  greatly  benefited  grain  and  feed.  Plowing  and  seeding 
progressing. 

San  Benito  — The  rainfall  for  the  week  at  Hollister  was  0.65. 
Feed  has  started.   Weather  cold,  with  north  wind. 

Monterey.— The  rain  of  last  week  has  started  grain  and  grass, 
but  more  is  needed  soon  to  save  the  grain.  Stock  is  suifering  in 
some  sections,  where  feed  is  nearly  exhausted. 

San  Luis  Obi»po.— North  winds  and  killing  frosts,  with  very 
light  rain,  make  the  conditions  decidedly  unfavorable. 

Santa  Barbara.— Continued  dry,  cold  weather,  with  occasional 
fogs.   Grass  has  started  and  grain  is  doing  well. 

Ventura  — Brisk  northerly  winds  and  no  rain. 

Los  Angeles. — At  Pomona  the  dry  east  wind  codtinues,  filling 
the  air  with  dust.   Rain  of  preceding  week  has  started  grass. 

S *N  Bernardino.— No  damage  by  cold  weather  and  high  winds. 
Oranges  are  being  shipped  from  Redlands. 

Orange  — Heavy  east  wind  at  Anaheim  on  22d  and  23d.  Light 
rain  on  2lst. 

Riverside.— Frost  at  Riverside  on  the  22d.  Dry  north  wind  con- 
tinues. 

San  Diego.— At  Otay  and  Poway  there  was  no  rain  during  the 
week,  but  heavy  dews  were  of  some  benefit.   Oranges  ripening. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
Wednesday,  Dec.  28,  1898,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Error  in  Seasonal  Rainfall  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  favor  of  recent  date  relative  to  the  seasonal 
rainfall  at  San  Diego,  and  in  reply  would  state  that 
the  correct  seasonal  rainfall  for  that  station  should 
be  1.32  inches,  instead  of  0.65.  These  figures  are  to 
date.  The  error  was  made  in  reporting  the  amount 
on  December  9th.  It  is  greatly  regretted  that  this 
error  occurred,  and  we  are  very  thankful  to  you  for 
calling  attention  to  it.  G.  H.  Willson, 

Local  Forecast  Official,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  24th. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Sale  of  Wine.— Dispatch,  Dec.  23:  C.  A. 
Buckley,  of  Livermore,  has  sold  his  1897  and 
1898  wines  to  Chevallier  &  Co.,  at  13%c  for 
red  and  17c  for  white  wines.  The  cellar  con- 
tains about  175,000  gallons  of  red  and  about 
22,000  gallons  of  white  wines. 

Large  Pack.— Haywards  Journal,  Dec.  24: 
Hunt  Bros.  Canning  Company's  pack  for  the 
season  of  189S  was  93, 114  cases ;  $72,666.88  were 
expended  for  fruit;  labor  cost  $45,278 ;  cans, 
$40,660;  sugar,  $20,300;  and  other  expenses 
f23,000— a  total  expenditure  of  1201,864.88; 
4,264,230  pounds  of  fruit  and  2,250,000  cans 
were  used.  There  is  a  striking  difference 
between  the  present  extensive  plant  and  the 
building  first  occupied.  They  have  now  one 
of  the  most  complete  canning  plants  on  the 
coast. 

Butte. 

Trainload  of  Oranges.— A  correspondent 
of  the  Fruit  World  writes  from  Palermo  as 
follows:  In  this  part  of  the  State  liberal 
carlot  shipments  of  oranges  have  gratified 
the  people  for  several  years,  but  during  the 
past  week  the  rush  of  business  around  the 
packing-house  to  clean  up  before  the  holidays 
resulted  in  the  making  up  of  a  complete  train- 
load  of  twelve  cars  to  go  out  at  one  time  as  a 
special. 

Fresno. 

Drier  Burned.— Dispatch,  Dec.  20:  The 
drier,  containing  15,000  trays  of  the  second 
crop  of  raisins,  at  Captain  W.  A.  Nevill's  La 
Favorita  vineyard,  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  loss  is  about  10000. 

Successful  Poultrt  Show.  —  Republican, 
Dec.  23:  The  second  annual  show  of  the 
Fresno  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation closed' last  night  after  one  of  the  most 
successful  exhibitions  ever  held  in  the  valley. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  exhibit,  a  Japanese 
pheasant  cock  and  two  hens  were  placed  on 
exhibition  yesterday.  These  fine  birds  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  and  won 
much  praise  for  the  Game  Protective  Associ- 
ation, which  has  already  sent  East  for  a  con- 
signment of  them  to  be  turned  into  the  vine- 
yards of  the  county.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
association  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  G.  H.  Glass- 
ford,  Fresno;  Vice-president,  Jeff  Hunter, 
Fresno;  secretary,  E.  F.  Mitchell,  Oleander; 
assistant  secretary,  R.  J.  Venn,  Fresno,;  ex- 
ecutive committee— F.  M.  Reed,  W.  L.  Ken- 
nedy, E.  F.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  Ure,  G.  R.  An- 
drews, R.  J.  Venn,  G.  H.  Glassford. 

Raisin  Growers'  Meeting.  —  Republican, 
Dec.  23:  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  was  called  to  request 
the  president  to  reconsider  his  resignation 
Mr.  Kearney  forestalled  its  original  purpose 
by  reconsidering  his  resignation,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  therefore  to  thank 
him  for  this  gracious  action.  The  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted:  "Whereas, 
Mr.  Theo.  Kearney  having  withdrawn  his 
resignation  as  president  and  director  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association,  be  it 
resolved,  that  this  mass  meeting  of  raisin 
growers  offer  their  best  thanks  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  trust  he  will  continue  to  devote  his 
time  for  the  welfare  of  our  association  as  here- 
tofore.'' 

Kings. 

New  Winery.— Dispatch,  Dec  21 :  F.  A. 
West  of  Stockton,  and  B.  R.  Kittredge  of 
New  York,  members  of  the  firm  of  George 
West  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  El  Pinal 
winery  and  distillery  and  the  extensive  plant 
at  Minturn,  have  decided  to  erect  a  large 
winery  at  Hanford,  in  which  they  will  invest 
immediately  $50,000.  The  growers  of  that 
section  promised  them  from  10,000  to  20,000 
tons  of  grapes  for  the  first  season. 

To  Reclaim  and  Irrigate  Lake  Lands. — 
Hanford  Sentinel,  Dec.  22:  Since  the  waters 
of  Tulare  lake  have  entirely  disapp?ared,  at- 
tention has  been  turned  toward  providing  a 
safe  method  of  protecting  the  basin  from 
filling  with  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  irrigating  facilities.  If  the  conditions 
change  so  that  Tulare  lake  basin,  unpro- 
tected, shall  remain  dry,  the  land  will  be 
worthless,  for  without  irrigation  its  soil  will 
soon  be  an  ash  heap  of  barrenness.  At  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  G.  W.  McCord 
was  chosen  chairman  aDd  H.  C.  Tandy  secre- 
tary, and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  solicit 
funds  to  prepare  the  preliminary  work ;  also 
one  to  prepare  plans  for  reclamation. 

Log  Angeles. 

Monkey  Tree.  —  Pomona  Progress:  The 
monkey  tree  is  the  striking,  though  peculiar 
name  of  a  handsome  tree  standing  In  the  front 
yard  of  Father  Fisher's  home.  It  is  said  to  be 
named  thus  because  it  is  the  only  tree  a  mon- 
key cannot  climb.  It  is  symmetrical  in  shape, 
and  its  dark  leaves  are  covered  with  thorns. 
It  is  an  odd  variety,  there  being  very  few  of 
its  kind  in  this  locality. 

Novelties  for  the  Horse  Show. — Express, 
Dec.  19:    Entries  for  the  horse  show  are  com- 
ing in  rapidly  from  southern  California  as 
well  as  from  San  Francisco.  The  date  of  clos- 
ing entries  has  been  extended  to  January  3, 
1899.    Mr.  Richard  Graham  has  been  secured 
to  act  as  ring  master.    Mr.  R.  Barrtt  Filhian 
of  Santa  Barbara,  one  of  the  hotorary  vice-  | 
presidents  of  the  horse  show,  has  offered  a  i 
handsome  cup  for  an  unusual  event,  viz  ,  a 
competition  in  tandem  driving,  that  is  to  say,  ' 
for  three  horses  strung  in  a  line,  and  not  only  , 
that,  but  one  of  the  conditions  is  to  be  that  , 
these  horseshave  never  been  driven  in  this  way  1 
before  entering  the  show  ring,  being  in  fact 
horses  green  to  the  business.   Vaqueros  are 


being  rounded  up  for  the  lasso-throwing 
event,  which  also  is  a  novelty  in  horse  shows, 
and  will  prove  particularly  so  to  the  many 
Easterners  who  will  then  be  in  the  city. 

Olive  Crop.— Pomona  Times,  Dec.  21:  This 
year's  crop  of  olives  has  been  very  short  in 
this  section.  Henry  M.  Wheeler  gathered 
five  gallons  from  two  Mission  trees,  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  larger  crop  in  this  valley. 

Co  operative  Farm  Insurance.  —  Pomona 
Times,  Dec.  21 :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  the  subject  of  mutual  insur- 
ance of  farm  property  by  farmers  was  dis- 
cussed. Authorities  were  read  to  show  that 
in  ten  States  farm  insurance  by  farmers  aver- 
aged only  $1  37  on  $1000,  whereas  the  cost  in 
the  same  ten  States  in  stock  companies  aver- 
aged $2.85.  Messrs.  Kidder  &  Cody  recited 
personal  experience  with  this  cheaper  insur- 
ance and  the  facts  were  favorable  to  it. 
Messrs.  Kidder,  Cody  and  E.  B.  Pierce  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  consult  statistics 
and  report  hereafter. 

Meat  and  Dairy  Inspection. — Express,  Dec. 
19:  The  annual  report  of  Health  Officer 
Powell  states  that  "The  Meat  Inspector  has 
made  4040  inspections  of  slaughter  houses, 
ranches,  meat  markets,  meat  or  poultry 
wagons,  and  has  condemned  and  caused  to  be 
destroyed  3593  pounds  of  beef,  35  calves,  731 
chickens,  3  hogs,  1  sheep  and  230  pounds  of 
ham.  There  is  slaughtered  at  the  various 
slaughter  houses  or  places  surrounding  the 
city  annually  about  3550  head  of  cattle,  15,240 
bead  of  sheep,  3780  lambs,  16,920  hogs  and  2988 
calves,  which  are  not  inspected  by  the  United 
States  Inspectors.  Therefore,  but  few  of  the 
animals  are  inspected  while  being  slaugh- 
tered. We  cannot  secure  absolutely  good  and 
wholesome  meats  from  our  markets  until 
there  is  provided  a  public  slaughter  house  in 
which  all  animals  not  inspected  before  and 
after  slaughtering,  as  is  done  in  the  slaugh- 
ter house  now  under  inspection  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  before  it  is  permitted  to  en- 
ter our  local  markets.  Our  registry  shows  100 
dairies  in  operation,  with  about  3800  milch 
cows,  from  which  there  is  marketed  in  the 
city  over  6100  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  There 
are  455  cows  owned  by  families  within  the 
city,  who  sell  to  the  neighbors  about  345  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  Milk  Inspector  has  made 
1401  inspections  of  dairies  and  milk  depots 
and  tested  1375  samples  of  milk  for  the  per- 
centage of  butter  fat,  solids  and  water, 
served  155  notices  to  abate  nuisances  at 
dairies,  swore  to  36  complaints  against  vend- 
ers for  violation  of  the  ordinances,  convicting 
34,  two  escaping  the  arresting  officers.  There 
were  $267  fines  imposed  by  the  courts  for  vio- 
lation of  the  ordinance.  Through  the  efforts 
of  George  W.  Hooser,  the  dairies  have  been 
very  much  improved  in  their  sanitary  condi- 
tion during  the  year,  and  the  standard  of 
milk  well  maintained.  The  last  200  samples 
tested  averaged  3  8  per  cent  butter  fat  and  13 
per  cent  solids."  The  income  at  the  Health 
Office  for  the  year  is  placed  at  $387.70  and  the 
expenses  at  $11,462.16. 

Bonbon  Figs. — Fruit  WorlA,  Dec.  24:  W. 
M.  Bristol  of  East  Highlands,  is  putting  up 
some  fine  samples  of  Bonbon  figs.  The  fruit 
is  prepared  with  sugarand  put  up  attractively 
in  pound  boxes.  The  figs  resemble  the  can- 
died fruits  of  southern  California,  and  are 
most  palatable.  The  proper  preservation  of 
the  fig,  in  some  such  form  as  this,  has  been 
the  subject  of  experiment  in  this  county  for 
many  years,  and  the  results  obtained  by  M>\ 
Bristol  seem  to  be  most  satisfactory,  at  least 
from  the  consumers'  point  of  view. 

Monterey. 

Sugar  Lands  to  be  Irrigated. — Dispatch, 
Dec.  22:  An  agreement  was  tiled  in  the  Re- 
corder's cftice  by  which  the  San  Lorenzo 
Water  Company  agrees  to  furnish  theSpreck- 
els  Sugar  Company  at  Kings  City  all  the 
water  the  former  can  control  from  San  Lo- 
renzo creek  and  other  sources  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  of  lands  belonging  to  the  sugar 
company.  A  free  right  of  way  for  water 
canals  and  ditches  is  obtained.  This  will 
prevent  the  failure  of  crops  during  any  dry 
year. 

Orange. 

Reorettable  Results.— Santa  Ana  stand- 
ard: A  regrettable  and  quite  serious  effect 
of  fumigating  is  thus  noted  by  an  Anaheim 
correspondent :  "  During  the  fumigating  sea- 
son, which  is  just  now  drawing  to  a  close,  it 
is  estimated  that  thousands  of  birds  have 
been  killed  in  the  orchards  of  this  section  Dy 
the  deadly  fumes  from  the  tents.  In  one  or- 
chard over  300  birds  were  picked  up  yester- 
day under  thirty-live  trees."  The  birds 
themselves  are  among  the  horticulturists' 
best  friends,  and  their  destruction  should  be 
guarded  against. 

New  Irrigating  Outfit.— Anaheim  Gazette, 
Dec.  22:  J.  B.  Neff  is  making  preparations  to 
install  a  new  boiler  and  engine  of  50-H.  P  for 
water-lifting  purposes  at  his  ranch.  The  en- 
gine will  have  a  capacity  of  raising  200  Inches. 
The  water  in  his  well  is  now  down  29  feet. 
The  new  engine  will  be  able  to  raise  it  from 
a  depth  of  50  feet.  The  cost  of  the  machinery 
will  be  about  $1200. 

Orange  Growers'  Association  Report. — 
Anaheim  Gazette:  The  total  number  of  boxes 
shipped  the  past  season  by  the  Placentia  Or- 
ange Growers'  Association  at  Fullerton  was 
31,659.  Of  these  833S  boxes  were  shipped  at 
owners'  risk.  The  average  price  received  for 
association  shipments,  all  varieties  and  all 
grades,  was  f  1 .01  per  box  f.  o.  b.  cars  Fuller- 
ton.  It  averaged  the  following  per  box  f.  o.  b. 
the  cars:  Cboice  Washington  Navels,  $1.37; 
standard  Washington  Navels,  $1.06;  choice 
Australian  Navels,  74  cents;  standard  Aus- 
tralian Navels,  43  cents;  choice  Sweets,  69 
cents;  standard  Sweets,  28  cents ;  choice  St. 
Michaels,  97  cents;  standard  St.  Michaels,  57 
cents;  choice  Bloods,  84  cents;  cboice  Seed- 
lings, 73  cents.  The  packing  and  all  other 
expenses  amounted  to  31.2  cents  per  box,  I 
against  which  there  is  property  on  hand,  as 


shown  by  the  inventory,  amounting  to  3  5  per 
box,  making  net  expense  27.7  cents  per  box. 
The  fruit  delivered  being  paid  for  by  the 
pound,  the  following  is  the  actual  price  in 
cents  per  pound  paid  to  the  growers.  The 
fraction  was  carried  out  eight  decimal  places: 
Choice  Washington  Navels,  1.6;  standard 
Washington  Navels,  1.16;  choice  Australian 
Navels,  .6;  standard  Australian  Navels,  .2; 
choice  Sweets,  .57;  standard  Sweets  (loss), 
.04;  choice  Seedlings,  6;  choice  St.  Michaels, 
.9;  standard  St.  Michaels,  .37;  choice 
Bloods,  .87. 

Placer. 

Cannery  Bonus  Increasing.  —  Newcastle 
News,  Dec.  21:  At  the  last  cannery  meeting 
the  secretary  reported  that  the  subscription 
toward  a  bonus  amounted  to  f7850.  Geo.  D. 
Kellogg  spoke  in  favor  of  establishing  a  can- 
nery by  a  local  association,  believing  that  the 
local  people  would  work  better  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  than  would  any  outside 
firm.  W.  R.  Fountain  said  that,  as  the  result 
of  a  conversation  with  a  party  prominently  in- 
terested in  the  canning  business,  the  impres- 
sion had  been  formed  in  his  mind  that  an  out- 
side i-oncern  would  come  in  and  accept  a  bonus 
and,  after  being  established,  would  run  or 
shut  down  as  the  requirements  of  the  canned 
goods  markets  might  suggest. 

SacrAmf'Dto. 

Japanese  Competition.— Bee,  Dec.  23:  The 
discussion  of  Japanese  competition  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Florin  is  reported  as 
follows :  Under  Sheriff  David  Reese  declared 
that  the  question  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at 
him,  as  he  had  rented  his  land  to  Japanese. 
Others  had  followed  suit,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  profitable.  There  was  a  great  howl  many 
years  ago  about  this  when  land  was  rented  to 
Chinese.  It  was  said  that  the  Chinese  would 
crowd  out  white  labor.  This  had  not  been 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  there  was  more 
white  labor  employed  in  the  strawberry  fields 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Growers  had  found 
that  it  was  a  losing  proposition  to  employ 
Japanese  or  Chinese  labor,  but  he  had  found 
it  to  be  a  money  making  proposition  to  rent 
the  land  to  Chinese  or  Japanese  for  money  or 
on  shares.  Japanese  and  Chinese  were  just 
as  lo.\al  to  the  trade  as  were  white  men. 
They  stocd  together  to  hold  up  prices  even 
better  than  white  men  did,  and  the  very  men 
who  kicked  most  against  Chinese  or  Japanese 
renters  were  the  very  ones  who  would  first 
prove  to  be  disloyal  to  an  organization  formed 
to  maintain  prices.  His  experience  had  been 
that  he  could  get  more  work  out  of  Chinese 
grape  pickers  than  he  could  out  of  white  pick- 
ers. One  member  of  the  Institute  said  that 
a  Japanese  strawberry  grower  at  Florin  had 
obtained  the  highest  price  for  his  berries 
that  had  been  obtained  in  Sacramento  during 
the  year,  and  had  practically  kept  up  the 
prices. 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Yield.— Redlands  Citroaraph,  Dec. 
17:  Joseph  Andrews  sold  his  last  year's  crop 
of  oranges  for  $599  88  net  cash.  They  were 
grown  on  3%  acres,  2l/t  acres  seven  years  old, 
and  one  acre  five  years  old.  This  is  $171  per 
acre  net. 

Third  Place  in  Orange  Shipping.— Onta- 
rio Record,  Dec.  21 :  There  were  shipped  from 
Ontario  during  the  past  year  ending  Nov.  1st 
twenty  cars  (209,217  pounds)  of  green  fruit, 
146  cars  (3.124,753  pounds)  of  dried  fruit,  239 
cars  (80,516  boxes)  of  lemons,  and  844  cars 
(284,605  boxes)  of  oranges.  This  places  Onta- 
rio third  on  the  list  of  fruit-raising  communi- 
ties of  southern  California,  Riverside  and  Red- 
lands  being  the  only  towns  that  surpass  the 
above  record. 

Good  Prices  for  Oranges.— Redlands  Cit- 
roaraph, Dec.  24:  Last  Monday  in  New  York 
Wcstfall  Bros.  &  Co.  sold  at  auction  one  car 
Redlands  navels.  Camellia  brand,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $3  70;  one  car  Highlands,  mixed 
brands,  at  $2.65  for  standards,  $8,88  for  fancy, 
and  $1.09  for  extra  fancy. 

Bear  Valley  Reservoir  Dry.— Dipatch, 
Dec.  22:  For  four  years  water  in  the  Bear 
river  reservoir,  which  supplies  Redlands  and 
Alesandro  region,  has  been  lessening,  until 
now  it  is  empty.  The  lake  is  fed  by  the 
Ciengas  in  its  bottom  and  by  Grant  and  Van- 
duesan  creeks,  but  now  both  those  are  dry. 
This  is  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  ever 
occurred.  The  amount  of  precipitation  in  Bear 
valley,  while  variable,  is  generally  large  in 
comparison  with  other  localities  in  the  same 
section  of  country.  In  the  season  of  1S83-84 
there  fell  there  an  equivalent  of  100  inches  of 
rain.  Superintendent  Glass  of  the  Bear  Val- 
ley Reservoir  Company  estimates  that  it  will 
require  three  years  of  average  rainfall  to  re- 
fill it,  and  the  outlook  for  the  present  winter 
is  far  below  normal.  Redlands  will  not  suffer 
irreparable  damage,  as  part  of  its  domestic 
supply  comes  from  the  Santa  Ana  river,  but 
the  orchards  are  liable  to  be  retarded  consid- 
erably, as  they  have  already  been  on  short  ra- 
tions for  a  year,  a  pprehending  the  present 
condition  of  Bear  valley. 

San  Diego. 

Raisin  Seeding  Plant.  —  Union,  Dec.  15: 
Souther  &  Crosby  have  made  arrangements  to 
put  in  a  new  raisin-seeding  plant  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  2000  pounds  an  hour.  The 
plant  will  arrive  next  week  from  Boston, 
where  it  was  built,  tried  and  found  to  be 
entirely  successful.  The  inventor  of  the 
seeder  is  J.  B.  Crosby.  The  raisin  seeders 
formerly  used  in  this  section  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  in  many  instances  mashing  the 
raisins  and  failing  to  take  out  all  of  the  seeds. 
The  plant  comes  too  late  to  be  of  much  use 
this  season,  but  it  is  intended  to  have  it  in 
good  working  order  for  next  year's  product. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Citizens  Indignant.  —  Tribune,  Dec.  23: 
The  stories  that  people  are  starving  to  death 
in  the  southern  part  of  Monterey  county  and 
the  northern  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
are  in  plain  words  an  effort  to  injure  this  sec- 


tion of  the  State,  whether  intentional  or  not. 
It  is  simply  an  effort  to  detract  from  the  name 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

Santa  Crnz. 

Important  to  Packers  and  Growers.— 
Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Under  the  date  of 
Dec.  1st  Sgobel  &  Day,  the  successful  export- 
ers of  Pajaro  pippins,  wrote  us  relative  to 
the  subjects  of  grading  and  packing:  "We 
desire  to  commend  the  article  in  your  issue  of 
November  17th,  which  impresses  upon  every 
grower  and  packer  of  apples  in  the  Pajaro 
valley  the  absolute  necessity  of  carefully 
selecting,  grading  and  packing  these  apples, 
especially  those  which  are  to  be  sent  to 
Europe;  and  in  connection  with  same  we  de- 
sire to  say  that  some  Watsonville  apples 
which  have  passed  through  here  lately  have 
not  been  as  carefully  selected  as  they  should 
have  been.  In  the  auction  rooms  of  Liverpool 
and  London  not  only  are  some  of  the  boxes 
opened  top  and  side,  but  others  are  emptied 
out  on  tables  so  the  buyers  may  examine  the 
apples  all  through  the  box.  If  they  find  un- 
satisfactory, undersized,  irregular,  spotted 
Newtowns  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  box 
whoever  sends  the  fruit  will  suffer.  The 
English  buyers  are  very  critical ;  and  while 
they  are  generally  willing  to  pay  full  and  sat- 
isfactory prices  on  truly  fancy,  selected  New- 
towns  they  are  not  willing  to  do  so  if  they 
find  any  attempt  to  deceive  in  the  packing. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  impress  upon  all  of 
our  friends  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  absolute 
necessity  of  exporting  a  carefully  selected 
grade  of  fruit,  and  believe  our  friends  will  all 
follow  our  advice,  knowing  well  we  are  work- 
ing in  their  interests.  We  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  impress  upon  everybody  the  fact 
that  it  will  hurt  Wa'sonville  if  a  common 
grade  of  apples  is  sent  especially  to  Eng- 
land." 

Importance  of  High  Standard  Grading.— 
Pajaronian,  Dec.  15:  The  importance  of  first- 
class  grading  and  packing  should  be  looked 
into  by  each  orchardlst.  The  value  of  the  or- 
chard fruit  of  this  section  depends  on  the 
reputation  which  it  gains  and  holds.  Wormy 
apples,  culls  and  rotten  fruit  will,  in  one  sea- 
son, destroy  the  best  markets  for  the  best 
apples.  Complaints  of  such  work  have  come 
from  Eastern  markets,  and  Pajaro  Bellefleurs 
have  received  a  bad  blow  at  some  places.  If 
the  apples  are  not  well  graded  and  packed 
they  cannot  be  marketed  twice  at  the  same 
point,  and  when  the  markets  are  closed  to 
them  the  value  of  the  orchards  will  be  gone. 
The  apple  interest  of  this  valley  is  at  a  crit- 
ical stage— one  of  greater  gravity  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  orchardists  realize.  It  is  high 
time  that  they  should  see  to  it  that  only  first 
quality  fruit  is  shipped. 

Solano. 

Renting  Lands  for  Bbets. — Dispatch,  Dec. 
22:  H  G  Raaf,  agent  for  the  California  Beet 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  has  been  in  northern  So- 
lano county  renting  lands  and  entering  into 
agreements  with  farmers  to  plant  sugar  beets 
during  the  coming  season.  In  Dixon  and  vicin- 
ity 11,000  acres  of  land  will  be  devoted  to  beet 
culture,  and  it  is  expected  a  considerable 
acreage  in  Yolo  county  will  also  be  set  apart 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Sonoma. 

Exporting  Incubators. — Petaluma  Courier: 
A  few  days  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  was  operating  its 
factory  on  full  time  with  a  large  force  of  men; 
that  the  season  was  at  least  one  month  earlier 
than  usual,  and  that  the  management  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  vastly  increased  trade  had  pre- 
pared itself  in  all  departments  of  the  work  to 
handle  orders  for  any  number  of  machines. 
The  completeness  of  the  system  in  manufac- 
turing and  in  handling  orders  for  machines  in 
large  numbers  may  be  judged  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  company  is  filling  an  order  re- 
ceived in  the  last  mail  from  Australia  for  122 
incubators.  The  firm  having  the  sale  of  these 
incubators  in  that  country  began  by  ordering 
forty  machines,  and  judging  by  the  flattering 
testimonials  shown  us  coming  from  the  antipo- 
deans  who  are  using  these  machines,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  firm  writes  allud- 
ing to  the  future  orders,  the  Petaluma  incu- 
bator is  asserting  its  superiority  in  that  coun- 
try. The  factory  is  now  running  day  and 
night  with  an  increased  force. 

Stanislaus. 

Valuable  Small  Orange  Grove  — Modesto 
Herald,  Dec.  22:  A.  Monotti  is  shipping  com- 
paratively large  consignments  of  oranges 
from  his  one-acre  grove  near  town.  They  are 
fine,  large,  clean,  bright  Navels,  and  very 
palatable.  Each  orange  is  carefully  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  and  the  boxes  bear  conspicu- 
ous labels  denoting  that  the  fruit  was  raised 
in  Modesto  by  A.  Monotti  and  stating  its 
variety.  A  very  profitable  price  is  received  — 
a  price  that  renders  the  one-acre  grove  a  fam- 
ily provider  for  a  year. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

gffi^f  Caustic 
SIlSL  Balsam 

T  fj.Vi  9  ^fK^So  1  Sift  Speedy  and  Fositlti  Carl 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  moil.  Take* 
[lie  place  of  all  llnlmenta  for  mllil  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilorsvs 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC     ImpotiibU  to  produce  tear  or  bit  mi  sh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  expr-  is,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
lor  IU  use,     Bend  for  descriptive  circulars,  . 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  ft 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Lemon  Culture  and  Curing. 


By  Dr.  J.  H.  Needham,  at  the  Pomological  Society 
Meeting  at  Covina. 

The  Trees. — I  shall  not  attempt  a  history  of  the 
lemon,  but  will  commence  with  the  nursery.  In  se- 
lecting trees  for  a  grove,  I  would  prefer  a  one  or 
two-year-old  bud  on  a  three  or  four-year-old  root, 
that  had  the  best  of  cultivation  and  care  and  that 
had  been  raised  on  a  rich  loam,  intermixed  with  a 
sediment  of  sand.  As  to  varieties,  there  are  quite 
a  number,  but  from  my  experience,  as  well  as  obser- 
vation, I  would  confine  myself  to  not  more  than 
three  varieties.  The  first  choice  is  the  Eureka;  sec- 
ond, Villa  Franca,  and  third,  Lisbon.  Each  of  these 
has  its  advantages  and  its  objections. 

TJie  Eureka. — The  advantages  of  the  Eureka  are  its 
comparative  freedom  from  thorns,  its  tendency  to 
early  bearing,  and,  when  properly  trained,  to  enor- 
mous crops  when  it  comes  into  full  bearing,  by  its 
continuous  blooming  and  setting  of  lemons  all  the 
year,  especially  in  favored  sections  that  are  com- 
paratively free  from  frost.  The  objections  are  its 
tendency  to  set  its  fruit  on  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
and  the  inclination  to  grow  long  canes  with  but  few 
laterals  and  to  drop  its  leaves  on  the  long  canes  or 
branches,  thus  leaving  the  limbs  and  fruit  too  much 
exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  heated  term 
of  summer.  But  this  can  be  remedied  by  proper 
pruning  from  the  time  the  tree  is  one,  or  not  more 
than  two,  years  in  the  orchard,  being  careful  to 
keep  off  all  sucker  growth  and  cutting  back  the  long 
branches  to  not  more  than  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  the 
spring  and  fall;  June  and  October  being  a  fair  divis- 
ion of  the  growth  of  the  year;  always  cutting  away 
the  larger  of  the  two  or  three  branches  that  have 
started  near  where  the  branch  was  pruned  the  pre- 
vious time,  as  the  bold  rapid  growers  will  only  make 
a  wood  growth,  while  the  smaller  twigs  or  branches 
will  form  the  fruit  spurs,  which  bud,  bloom  and  bear 
the  fruit. 

Villa  Franca. — The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
Villa  Franca  are  that  it  makes  a  more  compact  tree 
and  bears  its  fruit  more  uniformly  over  the  entire 
tree;  but,  from  my  experience,  it  requires  at  least 
one  year  longer  to  come  into  bearing,  and  the  fruits 
on  young  trees  are  shorter  when  they  have  the  re- 
quisite diameter  for  picking  than  either  the  Eureka 
or  Lisbon. 

Lisbon. — The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Lisbon 
are  that  it  bears  its  fruit  uniformly  all  through  the 
tree.  But  the  disadvantage  is  that  the  tree  is  so 
thickly  studded  with  long,  sharp  thorns,  which,  when 
the  branches  are  waved  by  the  winds,  thorns  so  much 
of  the  fruit,  spoiling  it  for  the  market,  especially  the 
Eastern  market.  Another  objection  is  that  it  does 
not  come  into  bearing  until  it  is  seven  to  ten  years 
in  orchard  and  only  bears  one  crop  a  year. 

Land  for  Lemons. — As  to  the  selection  of  the  land 
to  plant :  I  should  advise  a  locality  comparatively 
free  from  heavy  frost,  and  a  deep,  gravelly  soil  com- 
posed of  disintegrated  granite,  intermixed  with  clay 
loam;  but  the  lemon  does  fairly  well  on  the  coarser 
granite  soils,  but  in  these  soils  will  require  irrigation 
oftener  than  in  the  heavier  soils. 

Irrigation. — For  the  first  three  or  four  years  after 
planting  in  the  orchard  I  should  not  advise  too  much 
irrigation,  as  the  tendency  in  the  lemon  is  to  make 
too  rapid  a  growth  of  wood,  and,  besides,  withhold- 
ing of  water  forces  the  tree  to  send  its  roots  deeper 
in  the  soil  to  obtain  the  necessary  moisture  for  its 
growth,  which  undoubtedly  makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  amount  of  water  and  also  of  fertilizer  needed 
when  the  tree  comes  into  bearing.  It  was  contended 
a  year  ago  that  the  lemon  would  not  require  near 
the  amount  of  irrigation  that  the  orange  would,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  a  lemon  tree  in  full  bear- 
ing requires  more  irrigation  than  the  orange,  as  it 
has  so  much  more  fruit  to  mature  in  the  same  period. 
As  to  cultivation,  the  lemon  certainly  requires  as 
much  cultivation  as  the  orange. 

Harvesting. — As  to  the  care  of  the  lemon  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  picked  from  the  tree  and  prepared  for 
the  market :  There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  many  very  costly  experiments  made,  and 
there  are  some  very  grave  questions  to  be  met  and 
solved  as  to  the  best  methods  of  curing  and  caring 
for  the  lemon  until  it  reaches  the  Eastern  market, 
where  we  must  expect  to  send  the  bulk  of  our 
output. 

The  lemon  should  be  carefully  clipped,  and  not 
pulled,  from  the  tree,  for  where  the  stem  is  pulled 
from  the  lemon  the  cells  are  more  or  less  broken  and 
the  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  pulp  through  these 
broken  cells,  and  the  result  is  decay  begins  and  in  a 
few  days,  or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  the  lemon  has 
rotted,  and  the  heat  engendered  by  decay  has  in- 
fected those  that  are  in  contact  with  it,  and  they  in 
turn  decay,  and  before  the  box  of  fruit  has  reached 
its  destination  a  goodly  portion  is  spoiled.  They 
should  be  handled  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  oil  cells  of 
the  rind,  for  that  will  cause  decay  to  start. 

Marketing. — One  of  the  very  perplexing  questions 
to  solve  satisfactorily  is  :  what  shall  we  do  with  our 


winter  pick  of  lemons  ?  as  usually  there  is  but  very 
small  demand  in  the  cold  part  of  the  year  in  the 
East,  and,  as  I  remarked,  some  of  our  trees  are  per- 
petual bearers,  and  frequently  our  heaviest  picking 
is  from  the  first  of  December  to  April.  Now,  what 
shall  we  do  with  this  fruit  ?  It  has  been  advocated, 
and  backed  up  by  experience,  that  we  should  ship 
our  lemons  to  Eastern  markets  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  cured.  The  results  of  that  policy,  where  it  was 
adopted  last  winter,  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  growers,  who  not  only  failed  to  get  any  re- 
turns, or,  at  least,  very  small  returns,  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  hands  for  picking  the  fruit,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  bill  sent  to  the  grower  for  expense  of 
shipping,  which  he  must  pay  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  summer's  shipments  when  he  realized  a  reason- 
able fair  compensation. 

Storing  Lemons. — There  are  a  few  who  have  been 
experimenting  in  trying  to  keep  the  winter  pick  for 
the  summer  trade,  and  some,  I  learn,  with  fair  suc- 
cess. I  have  heard  of  several  methods  having  been 
tried,  and  hope  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  at  this 
meeting  to  compare  notes  and  learn,  if  possible, 
what  plans  are  most  successful. 

I  made  an  experiment  last  winter — commenced 
about  the  first  of  January  to  store  my  lemons.  I 
picked  carefully  and  put  them  in  common  orange 
shipping  boxes  in  the  grove.  Part  of  the  boxes  I 
lined  with  newspapers;  part  I  doubled  two  or  three 
folds  of  newspaper  in  the  bottom  only,  and  part  I 
filled  without  any  lining.  I  stored  them  in  the  base- 
ment of  my  house,  which  is  built  of  18-inch  stone 
wall,  putting  the  boxes  five  deep  and  spreading  a 
gunny  sack  over  each  box.  Later  on  I  used  some 
common  picking  boxes,  covered  with  sacks,  and  some 
tight  boxes  I  secured  at  the  grocery.  I  did  not  move 
or  assort  them  until  June.  As  to  the  result  of  the 
different  kinds  of  boxes  :  Those  put  in  the  orange 
boxes  with  paper  folded  in  the  bottom  kept  best. 
The  boxes  without  any  lining  next  best;  those  lined 
next,  the  picking  boxes  next,  and  the  tight  boxes 
kept  the  poorest.  The  loss  by  rotting  was  but  little 
over  5  per  cent.  There  was  no  draft  through  the 
basement,  but  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 
The  three  small  windows  were  darkened. 

I  heard  of  one  party  who  put  his  lemons  in  his  barn 
on  straw,  covered  with  the  same,  and  they  kept  well. 
One  of  my  neighbors  is  contemplating  filling  his 
boxes  with  lemons  and  filling  the  spaces  with  fine, 
dry  sand;  he  sifted  and  hauled  his  sand  this  fall  when 
dry. 

Discussion. — As  reported  in  the  Cultivator,  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  took  place:  Dr.  Needham:  "  Every 
man  engaged  in  curing  lemons  should  have  a  hydro- 
meter." Steaming  as  a  "  ripening  "  process  was  con- 
demned. It  does  not  ripen,  although  it  colors.  James 
Boyd:  "In  the  olden  times  we  used  to  know  some- 
thing about  curing,  but  now  we  don't."  Mr.  Wright: 
"The  lemons  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Needham  as  being 
covered  with  straw  did  first  rate,  only  one  in  a  bar- 
rel showing  decay.  Asa  Hall  quoted  a  letter  which 
conclusively  showed  the  steam  process  to  be  no  good. 
W.  C.  Fuller:  "The  proper  time  to  pick  a  lemon  is 
at  the  period  of  growth  when  '  it  looks  right.'  "  Dr. 
Needham:  "  That  time  is  when  the  skin  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  the  end  is  filled  out.  Before  this  time 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  ring,  or  depression,  at  the 
end.  At  this  stage  the  rind  is  thin  and  the  juice  cells 
perfect  and  full  of  acid."  J.  R.  Barbour:  "Judg- 
ment on  the  '  steam '  process  should  be  withheld. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  in  all  letters  I  have 
seen  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  it."  E.  O.  Kennard: 
"The  steaming  process  has  the  element  of  cheap 
ness."   

The  Use  of  Fertilizers. 


By  C.  C.  Chapma  n  at  the  Pomological  Society's  meeting  in  Covina 

In  the  use  of  any  kind  of  fertilizer  there  are  so 
many  unknown  conditions  prevailing,  so  great  differ- 
ence in  soils  and  in  their  general  treatment,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  construction  of  the  fertilizer,  that 
with  me  it  is  difficult  to  attend  to  this  important 
work  with  any  scientific  exactitude.  I  presume  those 
who  will  make  the  question  a  study  may  eventually 
gain  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  tbem  to  discern 
the  wants  of  their  soil,  and  become  sufficiently  posted 
in  agricultural  chemistry  that  they  will  know  how  to 
provide  these  requirements  at  the  least  expense  and 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy.  But  what  is  the  ordi- 
nary rancher  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Uncertain  Results. — The  growers  of  my  section  have 
experimented  with  almost  every  kind  of  fertilizer, 
but  the  results,  in  the  way  of  better  crops,  have  not 
been  so  marked  and  so  plainly  attributed  to  the  ap- 
plied articles,  that  many  of  us  dare  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  We  wish  we  could.  One  grower, 
and  the  only  one  I  have  talked  with  who  has  con- 
tinued to  use  the  same  compounded  article  for  so 
long  as  four  years,  has  gathered  each  year  a  profit- 
able crop.  A  neighbor  adjoining,  who  has  used  noth- 
ing, has  also  harvested  good  crops.  Another,  who 
has  used  different  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  with  no 
attempt  at  regularity,  has  usually  gathered  abun- 
dance. This,  of  course,  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  fertilizers  are  not  helpful,  but  when  similiar  ex- 
periences are  general  it  leaves  one  in  great  doubt  as 


to  what  should  be  done.  We  have  no  money  to  spend 
upon  that  which  does  not  at  least  bring  an  equivalent 
in  larger  or  better  crops,  yet  we  are  quite  anxious  to 
do  that  which  will  enhance  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  maintain  the  groves  in  vigor  for  the  longest 
possible  time. 

The  soil  in  the  Fullerton  and  Placentia  districts  in 
general  abounds  in  the  essential  elements — potash, 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid — and  is  capable  of 
sustaining  an  enormous  draft  upon  it  for  a  consider- 
able time,  if  properly  manipulated.  Winter  plowing, 
a  couple  of  good  irrigations  and  proper  cultivation, 
I  believe,  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
providing  always  that  the  trees  are  free  from  scale 
and  intelligently  pruned.  We  do  not  consider  it 
prudent,  however,  to  make  too  great  demands  upon 
the  soil  without  giving  back  some  equivalent  in  the 
way  of  plant  food.  I  think  many  of  our  people  have 
tried  to  discover  just  what  is  most  needed  in  the  way 
of  substantial  diet,  but,  as  previously  stated,  only  a 
few  have  found  that  which  is  satisfactory.  As  our 
groves  advance  in  age,  however,  more  marked  re- 
sults may  be  noticed  in  the  application  of  fertilizers. 

Pretty  much  every  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer 
finds  users  among  our  growers,  but  so  far  as  my  in- 
formation goes,  with  one  exception,  of  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  some  way  in  the  sale  of  these  goods, 
the  users  have  no  very  decided  views  as  to  results. 
They  are  unable  to  say  positively  that  one  kind  has 
given  better  results  than  another,  and  in  many  cases 
are  not  convinced  that  any  favorable  returns  were 
obtained  from  their  use. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  these  discouraging  ex- 
periences which  can  be  explained  by  those  informed. 
If  we  only  knew  just  what  to  employ  with  that  degree 
of  certainty  thatjjve  use  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  to  kill 
scale,  we  should  feel  that  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits  could  be  regulated  with  almost  scientific  ac- 
curacy. 

Great  Anticipations. — I  recognize  one  difficulty  in 
the  employment  of  commercial  fertilizers  that  not 
infrequently  prevails,  and  that  is,  the  too  great  ex- 
pectation of  immediate  good  results  to  be  derived 
from  their  use.  The  fertilizer  is  scattered  about, 
and  then  a  magical  change  is  looked  for,  and  a  con- 
sequent inactivity  in  cultivation  results,  and  in  the 
end  perhaps  disappointment.  We  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  good  Baptist  deacon  who  prayed  most 
fervently  for  a  good  crop  and  then  turned  all  hands 
out  early  to  help  the  Lord  answer  his  prayer.  We 
should  not  depend  upon  the  fertilizer,  however  high 
priced,  to  take  the  place  of  the  whole  process  of  crop 
production. 

An  Experiment. — I  have  been  frequently  questioned 
as  to  what  fertilizer  we  use  on  the  San  Isabel  ranch; 
the  parties  inquiring  wishing  to  know  that  they 
might  employ  that  which  had  produced  such  excel- 
lent results.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  reply  to  these  queries  in  a  manner  that 
makes  the  answer  of  any  practical  value.  Two  years 
ago  I  made  what  I  intended  to  be  a  fairly  practical 
test  of  different  fertilizers.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
experiment  was  satisfactory  in  giving  the  informa- 
tion that  would  guide  me  in  the  future  as  to  what  to 
do  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  Upon  a  plot  of  1000  trees 
I  put  a  light  dressing  of  sheep  manure.  Upon  the 
next  1000  I  used  commercial  fertilizer.  The  adjoin- 
ing 1000  I  passed  without  giving  anything.  Upon 
the  next  plot  I  used  lime  cake.  Next  to  this 
I  used  bone  meal.  Then,  upon  another  plot,  I  used 
the  sheep  manure,  commercial  fertilizer,  bone  meal 
and  lime  cake,  and  some  wood  ashes — a  little  of  each. 
The  crop  came,  and  it  was  in  great  abundnace  in  all 
parts  of  the  orchard.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  any  material  difference  in  either  the 
quality  or  texture  of  the  fruit  grown  upon  the  vari- 
ous plots.  This  was  not  a  little  disappointing,  for  I 
had  looked  forward  to  this  plan  of  testing  soil  re- 
quirements and  the  relative  value  of  various  fertil- 
izers to  decide  this  most  perplexing  question.  I  sup- 
posed I  would  be  able  to  tell  thereafter  just  what  the 
soil  demanded  in  order  to  produce  desired  results. 
But  I  was  still  left  in  the  dark.  I  will  add  that 
while  I  may  have  been  unable  to  have  distinguished 
any  material  difference  in  results  after  employment 
of  fertilizers,  I  have  noticed  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  value  of  proper  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

The  year  following,  last  year,  being  able  to  secure 
sheep  manure  at  what  I  considered  a  reasonable 
price,  I  used  it  in  giving  the  orchard  a  light  dressing, 
with  the  exception  of  two  plots.  The  harvest  was 
the  heaviest  ever  secured,  and  the  fruits  of  the  high- 
est grade,  and  I  still  could  distinguish  no  material 
difference  in  the  yield  in  any  part  of  the  orchard. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  was  a  combination  of 
favorable  influences  generally  prevailing  last  year, 
which  gave  the  greatest  abundance  to  non-users  of 
fertilizers  as  well  as  to  their  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates, or  to  those  who  used  a  common  article,  as 
to  those  who  applied  the  most  expensive  commercial 
production.    So  I  am  still  in  doubt. 

The  portion  of  the  orchard  which  is  the  heaviest 
set  this  year  is  the  plot  that  had  the  entire  combina- 
tion of  fertilizers  two  years  ago.  Other  favorable 
conditions,  I  think,  are  at  least  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  this. 

Aeration  of  the  Soil. — I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
much  plant  food  in  some  of  our  soils  that  is  not 
utilized   on  account  of  our  failure  to  sufficiently 
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aerate  the  soil  by  proper  and  frequent  cultivation. 
The  air,  I  believe,  is  an  essential  factor  in  carrying 
on  the  process  of  nitrification.  A  circulation  of  air 
through  the  soil  will  unquestionably  increase  the 
available  supply  of  nitrogenous  food. 

I  know  little  of  chemistry,  but  I  observe  that  soils 
kept  open  and  thoroughly  aerated  produce  great 
growth,  even  without  the  application  of  fertilizers  of 
any  kind;  whereas,  soils  compacted,  however  rich  in 
plant  food,  will  not  compare  in  results.  I  thus 
philosophize  because  1  believe  much  plant  food  will 
never  be  utilized  until  the  soil  is  properly  aerated. 
Cultivation  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in 
proper  fertilization  of  soil. 

How  to  Apply. — Fertilizers  are  variously  applied 
by  orchardists.  One  grower,  and  he  has  a  fine, 
well-kept  orchard  I  noiice,  scatters  barnyard  or 
sheep  manure  immediately  around  the  trunk  of  the 
trees,  and  extending  out  5  or  6  feet.  Generally, 
however,  fertilizers  are  scattered  broadcast  between 
trees  and  plowed  under;  some,  however  drill  it  in. 
The  latter,  for  commercial  goods  or  ground  sheep 
manure,  is  the  best  method  in  my  opinion.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  grove  first  referred  to  is  vigorous  in 
growing  but  this  year  has  a  light  crop. 

However,  the  advocates  of  these  different  methods 
generally  point  to  good  crops  as  the  result  of  their 
plans.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  either  makes  little 
or  no  difference  with  us  what  is  used,  or  how  applied, 
or  else  the  fertilizers  are  so  all-powerful  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  them  come  in  contact  with 
the  soil  to  have  it  respond. 

Some  of  our  people  have  experimented  with  green 
crops  for  fertilizing,  but  have  nothing  satisfactory 
to  report.  Perhaps  if  they  had  used  some  of  the 
leguminous  plants  recently  secured  from  Europe, 
and  so  highly  recommended  by  Professor  Hilgard 
and  others,  results  might  have  been  quite  different. 

More  Investigation  Desirable. — I  want  to  commend 
this  subject  to  the  careful  investigation  of  the  more 
observing  and  scientific  of  our  growers,  so  that  the 
work  of  fertilizing  our  citrus  orchards  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  science  so  plain,  simple  and  practical 
that  any  of  us  may  comprehend  it,  and  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  such  that  an  all-assuring  faith  in  its 
principles  may  prevail.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  our  State  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  have  made  and  are  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  and  have  done  much  in  dis- 
seminating general  knowledge  of  the  question  and 
in  educating  the  public.  Those  who  give  the  matter 
candid  and  honest  thought  should  be  commended, 
and  while  they  may  be  primarily  promoted  by  self- 
ish motives  in  the  way  of  financial  gain,  yet  if  they 
devote  any  special  ability  they  may  possess  in  a 
more  perfect  comprehension  of  the  question  they 
should  be  regarded  as  public  benefactors. 


To  Protect  Trees  From  Rabbits. 


J.  L.  Irwin  of  Kansas  writes  to  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  that  he  has  used  the  following  paint  in  start- 
ing an  orchard  of  500  trees  and  found  it  entirely  ef- 
fectual. At  butchering  time,  or  by  a  visit  to  the 
local  butcher,  he  secured  a  quantity  of  blood.  This 
was  set  away  until  it  began  to  emit  an  odor.  Then 
lime,  which  had  been  thoroughly  slaked,  was  mixed 
with  the  blood,  stirring  it  until  about  the  thickness 
of  whitewash.  A  little  sulphur  may  be  added.  To 
apply  to  trees,  take  an  old  whitewash  brush  and 
cover  all  parts  which  the  rabbits  can  reach  with  the 
mixture.  They  will  not  trouble  a  tree  treated  in 
this  manner.  One  painting  will  last  a  season,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  put  on  than  by  winding  with  paper 
or  covering  trunks  in  any  other  way,  besides  being 
more  effectual.  The  lime  in  the  mixture  also  is  ben- 
eficial to  the  trees. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Orchardists  vs.  Canners. 


By  W.  P.  Xi yon  of  Eden  Vale  at  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  cause  of  action 
in  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-day. 
There  is  no  business  which  can  be  run  without  more 
or  less  care,  worry  and  friction.  We  expect  opposi- 
tion from  antagonistic  sources.  We  will  do  well  if 
we  manage  to  keep  it  out  of  those  channels  of  our 
business  in  which  harmony  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success. 

The  fruit  business  of  this  State  has  enemies  enough 
from  without,  against  whom  we  are  forced  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  ;  and  we  can  achieve  the  highest  suc- 
cess only  through  perfect  harmony  within  our  ranks. 
The  dried  fruit  interest  of  our  State  is  suffering  to- 
day from  the  lack  of  harmony,  and  of  confidence  in 
each  other,  manifested  among  the  growers.  If  it 
were  possible  to  bring  our  growers  into  one  central 
organization,  which  should  control  absolutely  the 
product  of  the  State,  or  even  of  the  county,  we 
should  never  again  be  confronted  with  the  aspect  of 
two-cent  prunes.  A  firm  rise  in  the  price  of  dried 
fruit  would  react  favorably  upon  the  canned  fruit 


market,  enabling  the  canners  to  pay  a  better  price 
for  canning  varieties. 

How  the  Fruit  is  Used. — In  this  connection  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  of  the  four  billion  pounds 
of  fresh,  deciduous  fruits,  other  than  prunes  and 
raisins,  raised  in  this  State  in  the  eight  years  in- 
cluding 1890  and  18!>7,  one  billion  pounds  was  shipped 
fresh  ;  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  billion,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  crops,  was  canned  ;  and  the  bal- 
ance, about  55  per  cent,  was  cured. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  shipments  of  fruit  from 
our  own  county  were  divided  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portions. From  June  30th,  1890,  to  July  1st,  1898,  a 
period  of  two  years,  there  were  shipped  overland 
from  San  Jose  28,000,000  pounds  of  canned  goods, 
•13,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  fruits,  95,000,000  pounds 
of  cured  prunes,  and  17,000,000  pounds  of  other  cured 
fruits.  From  these  figures  we  deduce,  that  of  the 
green  fruit  of  varieties  used  by  the  canners  less  than 
20  per  cent  was  canned,  about  25  per  cent  was 
shipped  fresh,  and  55  per  cent  was  cured  and  shipped 
in  a  dried  state.  (The  canned  vegetables  included 
here  are  probably  offset  "by  fruit  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  canners.) 

The  problem  under  discussion  at  this  meeting  re- 
solves itself  into  these  questions  :  Shall  we  continue 
to  sell  the  best  20  per  cent  of  our  fruit  to  the  can- 
ners, shall  we  ship  it  green,  or  shall  we  dry  it,  or 
what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  This  20  per  cent  is  all 
that  we  have  to  deal  with,  for  our  canneries  are  not 
run  at  their  full  capacity  all  the  season,  presumably 
for  the  reason  that  the  canners  are  able  to  supply 
the  demand  with  less  than  a  full  pack.  There  is  not 
usually  any  lack  of  fruit  which  can  be  obtained  at 
fair  prices,  and  if  they  could  sell  it  at  a  profit  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  canners  would  use  it.  The 
best  20  per  cent  of  our  fruits  of  canning  varieties 
goes  into  cans.  The  55  per  cent  which  is  dried  con- 
sists of  small,  inferior,  scaly  fruit  and  windfalls  ; 
that  which  is  good  size  but  overripe  for  canning  ; 
that  which  is  raised  too  far  from  the  canneries  to  be 
hauled  profitably  ;  that  which  is  owned  by  those  who 
think  they  can  get  more  out  of  their  fruit  by  drying 
than  by  selling  to  canners  ;  and  last,  but  I  regret  to 
say  not  least,  that  fruit  raised  by  people  who  have 
become  so  completely  disgusted  with  the  practice  of 
selling  and  delivering  their  fruit  to  the  canners  that 
they  prefer  even  to  stand  a  loss  rather  than  to  deal 
with  them  any  longer. 

Those  who  think  they  can  make  more  out  of  their 
fruit  by  drying  it  than  by  selling  it  green,  usually 
are  those  who  can  utilize  the  labor  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies in  cutting  and  drying  it.  Accurate  calculation 
on  the  part  of  all  others,  with  the  aid  of  the  reports 
of  the  different  associations  published  from  time  to 
time,  should  convince  them  that  the  canners  pay 
fully  as  good  prices  as  can  be  realized  from  the  dried 
product,  after  paying  the  labor  employed  in  drying 
it.  Carefully  kept  accounts  for  the  past  six  years 
demonstrate  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  all  large 
fruit  to  the  canners  than  to  keep  it  at  home  to  be 
dried.  But,  as  has  been  suggested,  there  are  other 
considerations. 

The  Question  of  Advantage. — Some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  selling  fruit  to  the  canners  are 
that  the  growers  get  just  as  good  or  better  prices 
and  quicker  returns  than  they  do  if  they  dry  their 
fruit,  and  they  are  running  no  risk  of  a  drop  in  the 
dried  fruit  market.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions we  are  helping  to  support  institutions  which 
prepare  our  fruit  in  a  different  form  from  dried  fruit, 
thus  making  a  variety,  and  in  so  far  relieving  the 
dried  fruit  surplus. 

The  disadvantages  are  many  and  can  be  enumer- 
ated best  perhaps  in  a  narrative  form  :  Early  in  the 
season,  when  the  cherries  begin  to  color  and  swell, 
the  happy  owner  of  a  miscellaneous  orchard,  who 
does  not  know  it  all  beforehand,  goes  out  among  his 
trees  and  begins  to  calculate  how  much  he  is  going 
to  make  out  of  his  fruit  this  year  and  how  he  is  going 
to  make  it.  After  mature  deliberation  and  many 
discussions  with  fruit  buyers  and  fruit  shippers,  and 
considerable  advice  from  his  neighbors,  solicited  and 
unsolicited,  he  settles  down  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  sell  his  crop  to  a  reputable  canner  (the  canner 
does  not  come  to  him,  and  this  fact  probably  con- 
vinces him  that  the  canner  could  get  along  through 
the  season  without  his  fruit),  and  signs  a  contract  to 
deliver  that  part  of  his  crop  which  comes  within  the 
requirements  as  to  size  and  quality,  at  a  certain 
stipulated  price.  "Any  unripe,  soft,  small  or  im- 
perfect fruit  is  to  be  weighed  back  and  deducted." 

Cherries. — The  first  fruit  he  delivers  is  cherries.  If 
the  crop  throughout  the  valley  is  light  or  the  demand 
for  canned  cherries  is  good,  or  if  the  price  is  pretty 
low,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  canner  wants  his  cher- 
ries very  much,  then  all  is  plain  sailing  ;  his  fruit  is 
received  without  question  and  he  draws  his  money 
with  satisfaction,  only  wishing  he  had  more  to  de- 
liver. But  when  the  crop  is  large  or  the  demand  is 
light,  or  the  fruit  a  trifle  small,  or  if  the  price  has 
dropped,  then  he  is  forced  to  battle  with  whole 
waves  of  objections,  perhaps  rejections,  and  cer- 
tainly with  dejection. 

Apricots. — When  the  Royal  apricots  ripen  he  finds 
a  large  percentage  of  them  too  small  for  the  can- 
nery.   If  he  attempts  to  deliver  them  at  all,  many 


of  them  are  weighed  back.  The  Moorparks,  he  is 
informed,  are  to  be  picked  green,  consequently  his 
first  load,  if  received  at  all,  will  be  received  under 
loud  protest,  and  will  stand  around  ripening  in  boxes 
several  days  before  the  fruit  is  canned.  After  the 
first  load  he  will  begin  to  receive  weighbacks,  be- 
cause they  have  a  soft  spot  on  one  side.  Poor  or- 
chardist!  he  is  even  made  responsible  for  the  natural 
characteristics  of  growth  of  his  fruit. 

Peaches. — Up  to  this  time  the  receiving  clerk,  that 
autocrat  of  the  fruit  industry,  has  only  been  dally- 
ing with  his  victim.  When  the  early  freestone 
peaches  begin  to  come  in  he  has  just  fairly  gotten 
warmed  up  to  his  season's  work.  My  experience 
with  early  peaches  for  the  canner  is  that  they  are 
all  included  under  two  heads — too  small  and  too  soft. 
The  weighbacks  are  of  the  juicy  variety,  like  plums 
and  apricots — especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  deliv- 
ered on  Friday  and  the  weighbacks  are  hauled 
home  six  or  eight  miles  on  the  following  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

I'hnns. — Our  orchardist  gets  his  first  plums  back 
because  they  have  been  marked  with  a  black  spot 
from  careless  driving,  but  he  does  not  feel  so  bad 
about  that,  because  he  is  getting  $10  or  $15  a  ton  for 
the  rest  ;  especially  are  his  injured  feelings  assuaged 
when  he  sees  some  poor  fellow  who  is  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  made  any  contract  bring  in  a  load 
of  just  as  good  fruit  as  his  and  be  allowed  $5  a  ton 
for  it. 

His  Bartlett  pears  develop  worms  astonishingly 
after  they  are  delivered  and  before  they  are  sorted, 
and  he  gets  weighbacks  enough  to  arouse  the  suspi- 
cion in  his  mind,  at  least,  that  they  do  not  all  be- 
long to  him,  but  that  some  one  else's  are  included. 
He  is  told  that  his  cling  peaches  should  have  been 
left  on  the  trees  at  least  a  week  longer,  when  he 
knows  that  in  less  time  one-half  of  them  would  have 
been  on  the  ground.  Clings  are  always  received, 
however,  because  they  are  scarce.  His  Salways 
must  be  delivered  green,  and  he  is  fortunate  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  receiving  clerk,  they  do  not  all  turn 
out  to  be  Smocks  instead  of  Salways.  He  hauls  his 
weighbacks  to  a  dryer  and  finds  that  he  has  less 
weight  by  several  per  cent  than  has  been  weighed 
back  to  him. 

Selling  to  Distant  Canners. — The  orchardist  who  is 
fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  enough  to  sell  fruit  to  the 
San  Francisco  canners  is  in  some  respects  worse  off 
than  in  delivering  to  local  canners.  It  is  my  expe- 
rience that  they  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  they  accept,  but  they  invari- 
ably settle  on  the  basis  of  their  own  weights,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct,  without  reference  to  the 
terms  of  their  contract.  Moreover,  the  grower 
usually  loses  enough  boxes  to  counterbalance  any  ad- 
vantage in  selling  away  from  home. 

A  General  Statement. — No  one  orchardist  would 
probably  ever  encounter  all  these  difficulties  in  one 
season,  yet  in  my  few  years'  experience  in  the  fruit 
business  I  have  encountered  them  all.  Of  course 
these  are  only  minor  difficulties,  rather  more  aggra- 
vating than  serious,  but  they  lead  us  to  ask:  What  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  friction  between  the  grow- 
ers and  the  canners  ?  It  is  not  all  the  fault  of  either 
one.  The  canneries  are  here  represented  to  speak 
for  themselves,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  for 
them  that  some  of  their  methods  which  are  objection- 
able to  the  orchardists  are  an  absolute  necessity  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  grossest  imposition  on 
the  part  of  the  growers.  The  stuff  that  is  sometimes 
offered  for  delivery  on  a  contract  is  simply  abomina- 
ble, when  only  the  very  best  of  fruit  is  suitable  to  go 
into  cans.  It  is  to  the  grower's  interest  as  well  as 
to  the  canner's  to  maintain  the  highest  quality  of 
California  canned  goods.  The  two  interests  are  in 
reality  only  different  departments  of  the  same  in- 
dustry. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  canners  to  strive  to  keep  the  growers  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  for  in  this  way  will  they  receive  from 
them  better  fruit  and  in  better  shape. 

I  feel  assured  that  this  is  the  aim  of  the  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  at  the  bead  of  our  local  canner- 
ies, and  that  if  they  are  met  halfway  by  the  orchard- 
ists there  need  be  no  cause  of  complaint  on  either 
side. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  California  Business  Hen. 


Hy  Henky  W.  KRUCkeuew;  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Tropico. 

The  business  hen  under  proper  management  u 
business  every  inch  of  her,  and  merits  the  careful 
attention  of  all  in  any  way  interested  in  soil  prod- 
ucts. To  most  of  you  the  matter  of  breed  or  variety 
is  already  settled.  It  is  after  all  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual taste  and  purposes.  All  breeds  are  good  un- 
der proper  feeding,  care  and  management.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  for  our  arid  conditions  and 
climate,  the  Mediterranean  and  American  classes 
seem  to  have  the  preference.  In  this  connection, 
however,  one  point  must  be  emphasized,  namely,  tol- 
erate nothing  but  standard  poultry  in  your  yards 
and  orchards.  By  standard  I  mean  birds  answering 
to  the  requirements  of  the  "American  Standard  of 
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Perfection,"  a  book  embodying  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  the  foremost  breeders  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  And  do  not  imagine  that  its  conditions 
serve  the  ends  of  beauty  alone,  far  from  it,  for  it  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the  fowl 
answering  to  standard  requirements  not  only  satis- 
fies our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  perfect  features,  sym- 
metry, fine  feathering,  weight,  etc.,  but  also  best 
satisfies  our  sense  of  profit,  because  in  this  case 
beauty  serves  the  sense  of  utility  better  than  the 
mongrel  or  scrub.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  your 
fowls  are  standard,  or  if  not,  that  you  will  breed 
them  up  to  standard  requirements,  the  salient 
features  of  poultry  culture  interest  you  directly 
from  a  purely  commercial  and  profit-making  stand- 
point. This  means  proper  care,  feeding  and  housing. 

Propagate  from  the  Strongest. — Artificial  hatching 
and  brooding  is  of  course  germane  to  our  subject, 
but  in  this  paper  it  will  be  avoided  because  the 
average  farmer  and  fruit  grower  still  adheres  to 
nature's  way  of  replenishing  his  flocks.  Mating  is 
another  item  worthy  of  a  paper  of  its  own,  but  for  our 
present  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  you  will 
mate  your  most  vigorous  males,  the  ones  that  evince 
pugnacity,  are  great  feeders,  rapid  growers,  active, 
alert  and  "  boss  of  the  roost,"  to  your  best  laying 
females  characterized  by  vigor,  health  and  good 
mother  qualities,  the  progeny  is  apt  to  partake  of 
the  best  qualities  of  both  ancestors. 

Care  of  Chicks. — The  clutch  of  eggs  is  off  and  the 
brood  of  peeping  young  are  before  us.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  they  should  be  left  alone,  after 
that  they  will  require  constant  attention  if  we  aim 
to  attain  maximum  results,  whether  we  aim  at  a 
supply  of  hen  fruit  or  poultry  for  market.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  hard  boil  an  egg,  chop  it  fine, 
shell  and  all,  and  then  mix  it  with  an  equal  amount 
of  bread  crumb  or  cornmeal  or  oatmeal;  this  is  the 
first  meal.  Of  course  the  mother  hen  will  eat  the 
major  portion  of  it,  but  no  matter,  her  exhausted 
condition  demands  it.  This  food  should  be  kept  up 
for  three  or  four  days,  possibly  a  week,  after  which 
feed  with  it  ground  wheat,  corn,  shell  and  bone,  also 
green  food,  such  as  cut  alfalfa,  lettuce,  etc.  It  is 
good  practice  to  feed  often,  but  little  at  a  time,  say 
every  two  hours,  or  four  times  a  day,  until  the  chicks 
are  five  or  six  weeks  old. 

Always  be  sure  that  no  food  remains  in  the  vessels 
or  runs  after  they  have  eaten,  to  become  sour. 
Nothing  is  so  prolific  of  bowel  trouble  and  dysentery. 
In  my  own  case,  with  some  forty  fowl  bred  "on  the 
side,"  the  egg  and  bread  diet  is  continued  for  three 
or  four  days,  when  it  is  at  once  substituted  by  the 
morning  mash  fed  to  the  adult  poultry.  This  mash 
for  the  most  part  contains  the  waste  from  the 
table  accumulated  the  previous  day.  A  large  iron 
kettle  stands  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  range  into 
which  are  placed  the  available  leavings,  bits  of  meat, 
vegetables,  cast-off  bread,  etc.  The  morning  follow- 
ing this  is  all  cooked  by  the  addition  of  the  proper 
amount  of  water,  when  sufficient  bran  is  added  to 
make  a  mash;  into  this  is  also  added  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  scant  teacupful  of  bone  and  blood  meal.  Give 
only  what  the  birds  will  eat  up  clean  in  about 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  We  feed  in  galvanized 
iron  troughs.  At  midday  we  feed  liberally  of  green 
food — cut  alfalfa,  lettuce,  Swiss  chord,  cabbage, 
chopped  onions,  beets,  or  whatever  is  most  con- 
venient at  the  time.  Have  as  great  a  variety  as 
possible.  At  night  the  adult  fowl  are  fed  grain — 
principally  cracked  corn  and  wheat. 

Grit. — The  chick  cannot  be  too  soon  supplied  with 
food  that  will  require  the  grinding  power  of  the  giz- 
zard to  be  properly  brought  into  action.  Soft  food 
will  not  do  this,  consequently  more  or  less  dry  food 
must  be  supplied.  Some  gritty  substance  is  abso- 
lutely essential;  for  without  it  the  gizzard  cannot 
perfectly  perform  its  work.  Even  baby  chicks 
should  be  fed  upon  a  sanded  floor.  The  gritty  mat- 
ter should  be  as  hard  and  sharp  as  possible,  so  that 
it  will  grind  up  bones  and  like  substances.  When 
chicks  are  young,  broken  wheat,  coarse  oatmeal, 
canary  seed  and  hemp  seed  are  each  very  suitable. 
They  should  not  have  much,  if  any,  Indian  corn,  as  it 
makes  them  too  fat,  and  thus  renders  them  liable  to 
a  variety  of  ailments. 

Green  Feed. — Remember  the  green  feed.  An  alfalfa 
run  is  the  thing,  but  when  fowls  are  confined  green 
food  must  be  supplied.  Another  item  please  remem- 
ber, and  that  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  pure  water, 
furnished  in  clean  and  pure  vessels  or  drinking  foun- 
tains. During  the  warm  summer  season  this  should 
be  replenished  at  least  twice  a  day.  Another  thing 
please  remember,  and  that  is  supply  your  poultry 
with  plenty  of  teeth.  God  in  his  wisdom  gave  the 
hen  a  beak,  and  a  state  of  nature  plenty  of  gravel  or 
coarse  sand  with  which  to  grind  her  meals.  See  to 
it  that  under  artificial  conditions  she  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ground  shell,  fine  gravel  or  coarse 
sand,  broken  crockery  or  glass  pounded  into  parti- 
cles the  size  of  peas.  Do  not  neglect  this,  as  it  is 
important. 

Cleanliness.— Do  not  forget  that  cleanliness  is  the 
badge  of  civilization,  and  on  the  contrary  that  filth 
is  degenerating,  and  no  business  ever  was  successful 
in  squalor  and  wretchedness — least  of  all  the  busi- 
ness hen.  As  supplemental  to  cleanliness  do  no  not 
forget  the  dust  bath;  it  is  nature's  bathtub  for  the 


hen  and  is  a  preventive  of  lice  and  filth.  See  to  it 
that  the  fowls  have  free  access  to  it. 

The  matter  of  profitable  feeding  depends  some- 
what upon  the  foods  available;  it  also  depends  some- 
what on  horse  sense.  To  utilize  what  may  be  con- 
sidered waste  is  only  another  way  of  increasing 
profits.  To  obtain  good  results  from  cheap  sources 
of  animal  and  vegetable  foods  is  wit;  practiced  on  a 
large  scale  it  amounts  to  genius.  It  is  feasible  by 
careful  breeding,  feeding  and  management  to  in- 
crease egg  and  meat  production  in  our  flocks,  and 
also  to  cheapen  them  to  the  producers. 

California  Conditions. — In  California  poultry  should 
find  ideal  conditions,  and  so  it  would  did  not  its  in- 
sect foes  also  find  congenial  environment.  The  bugs 
affecting  web  and  feather  are  not  only  numerically 
strong,  but  persistent  and  pugnacious.  The  mites, 
the  head  and  body  lice,  are  indeed  the  bane  of  the 
breeder  and  torment  of  the  birds.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  breed  poultry  literally  free  from  para- 
sites. Like  the  poor,  they  are  always  with  us. 
Young  chicks  should  have  their  heads  greased  for 
the  destructive  head  louse  three  or  four  times. 
First,  the  day  following  their  birth;  again  when  a 
week  old,  and  a  third  time  at  the  expiration  of  about 
twenty  days.  If  the  birds  appear  droopy  after  that 
period,  repeat  the  operation,  using  only  enough 
grease,  sweet  oil,  butter  or  lard,  to  thinly  coat  the 
head.  Use  insect  powders  freely  in  the  nests  and 
thoroughly  dust  it  into  the  plumage  of  the  infected 
fowls.  Use  whitewash  liberally  inside  and  out  of 
houses,  applying  with  a  spray  pump,  and  be  particu- 
lar to  swab  all  roosts  with  petroleum  at  least  once  a 
week. 

In  this  climate  a  warm  house  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  is  applied  in  the  East  is  not  necessary.  Con- 
structed cheaply  and  of  slight  material,  it  should  be 
draft  proof,  with  but  a  single  opening  for  ventilation. 
Bowel  complaint,  roup,  swell  head,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  ills  that  chicken  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  invariably 
traecable  to  bad  housing,  improper  feeding  and  filth. 
As  with  persons,  change  of  diet,  of  environment,  of 
conditions,  will  often  bring  biddy  back  to  sprightli- 
ness  and  vigor.  There  are  many  so-called  remedies 
for  chicken  ailments,  but  a  sick  fowl  means  a  sick 
profit,  and  the  good  Lord  knows  we  have  enough  of 
that  already.  At  best,  if  seemingly  cured,  the  re- 
covered specimen  is  still  a  menace  to  the  flock,  and 
its  progeny  is  bound  to  inherit  traces  of  its  sickness, 
and  be  wanting  in  vigor  and  pugnacity.  Hence,  let 
me  admonish  the  beginner  to  eschew  by  every  means 
the  presence  of  diseased  or  weak,  undergrown  and 
undeveloped  specimens.  There  is  neither  money  nor 
satisfaction  in  their  presence. 

Success  in  poultry  culture,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scall  scale,  is  often  all  a  matter  of  individual 
effort  and  personal  persistent  application.  Faithful- 
ness, a  punctual  observation  to  every  detail,  coupled 
with  a  love  for  standard  birds,  are  essential  to  its 
successful  operation. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Storage  of  Water. 


At  its  meeting  last  month  the  California  State 
Miners'  Association  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  five  "  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  storage  of  water."  Whether  that  is  or  is  not  in 
the  province  of  the  Association,  the  subject  is  of 
prime  importance  to  every  California  producer,  be 
his  product  of  the  field,  the  forest  or  the  mine.  The 
question  is  one  of  ways  and  means.  Water  exists  in 
abundance.  Its  manner  of  existence,  the  topography 
of  the  State,  the  great  annual  waste,  the  resultant 
loss,  and  the  manifest  need  of  water  storage,  consti- 
tute a  problem  for  hydraulic  engineers  to  success- 
fully solve,  and  is  a  matter  that  deserves  at- 
tention. 

At  various  times  the  United  States  and  State 
governments  have  realized  this;  considerable  money 
has  been  spent  and  valuable  data  secured,  form- 
ing a  basis  for  intelligent  action.  It  would  seem 
that  utilization  of  the  larger  streams,  construction 
of  storage  basins  and  storm  water  reservoirs,  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  the  smaller  streams  and  utilizing 
the  mountain  lakes,  could  rationally  be  made  the 
basic  principle  of  the  proposed  work.  Objections  in 
plenty  will  arise  :  vested  rights  ;  mining  ditches  and 
dams,  long  acquired  private  storage  systems  built 
and  maintained  at  great  cost  must  be  protected. 
The  general  character  and  manifest  cost  of  the  work 
militates  against  the  idea,  and  occasions  a  generally 
felt  idea  that,  if  expressed,  would  be  about  this  : 
"The  surplus  water  should  ba  stored,  and  the  need 
of  some  such  scheme  is  plain  ;  it  must  be  done  some- 
time, but  how  it  is  to  be  done  is  beyond  suggestion." 
And  yet,  with  the  water  at  hand,  and  the  great  need 
of  the  State,  mountain  lakes  full  of  what  is  needed 
to  make  miner  and  farmer  continuously  prosperous, 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  genius  of  American  in- 
vention that  has  succeeded  in  equally  arduous  work 
could  find  a  way  to  settle  the  intricate  question. 
Reservoir  sites  and  natural  reservoirs  are  abundant. 
Lake  Tahoe,  filled  from  a  catchment  basin  of  5<M) 
square  miles,  has  water  enough  to  cover  500,000  acres 
in  the  valley  below  one  foot  deep.  This  water  is  sus- 
ceptible of  storage  by  providing  for  the  discharge  of 


four  feet  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  lake 
through  each  summer,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
same  amount  annually  through  each  rainy  season. 
At  the  altitude  of  Lake  Tahoe,  over  a  mile  vertically 
above  the  thirsty  valleys  it  could  fructify,  evapora- 
tion is  at  its  minimum,  the  water  is  the  purest ;  the 
adjacent  land  can  be  utilized  for  no  other  purpose 
but  summer  pasturage.  That  is  but  one  ;  scattered 
along  the  axial  of  the  Sierras  are  a  hundred  lakes, 
natural  reservoirs,  whose  aggregate  area  approxi- 
mates 1000  square  miles,  each  with  the  same  general 
characteristics  briefly  noted  in  reference  to  Lake 
Tahoe.  There  is  enough  water  in  these  natural  res- 
ervoirs to  furnish  power  to  every  mine  in  California 
and  irrigate  every  arid  acre  in  the  State.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  reservoir  sites  and  the  natural  unre- 
stricted flow  of  the  streams. 

Other  sections  have  the  same  problem  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  are  attempting  its  solution.  The  reservoir 
plan  appears  the  most  feasible.  It  is  manifest  that 
this  question  must  ultimately  be  settled  ;  it  may  be 
postponed  year  after  year,  but  must  sooner  or  later 
be  ultimately  disposed  of.  It  is  also  believed  that, 
while  the  California  State  Miners'  Association  de- 
serves commendation  for  intelligently  noting  such 
general  need,  it  is  not  for  that  Association  or  any 
other  private  organization  to  take  up  the  work. 
That  rightly  rests  with  the  general  Government,  and 
California  would  be  justified  in  calling  for  adequate 
national  appropriation  therefor. 


Appropriation  of  Water. 

In  California  the  right  to  the  use  of  running  water  flowing 
in  a  river  or  stream,  or  down  a  canyon  or  ravine,  may  be  ac- 
quired by  appropriation.  This  must  be  for  some  useful  or 
beneficial  purpose,  and  when  the  appropriator  or  his  successor 
in  interest  ceases  to  use  it  for  such  a  purpose,  the  right 
ceases.  The  person  entitled  to  the  use  may  change  the  place 
of  diversion,  if  others  are  not  injured  by  such  change,  and 
may  extend  the  ditch,  flume,  pipe  or  aqueduct  by  which  the 
diversion  is  made  to  places  beyond  the  first  use.  The  water 
appropriated  may  be  turned  into  the  channel  of  another  stream 
and  mingled  with  its  water,  and  then  reclaimed ;  but  in  re- 
claiming it  the  water  already  appropriated  by  another  must 
not  be  eliminated.  A  person  desiring  to  appropriate  must 
post  a  notice  in  writing,  in  a  conspicuous  plac3  at  the  point  of 
intended  diversion,  stating  therein:  First,  that  he  claims 
the  water  there  flowing  to  the  extent  of  (giving  the  number) 
inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure;  second,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  claims  it,  and  place  of  intended  use;  third, 
the  means  by  which  he  intends  to  divert  it  and  the  size  of 
the  flume,  ditch,  pipe  or  aqueduct  in  which  he  intends  to 
divert  it.  A  copy  of  the  notice,  within  ten  days  after  it  is 
posted,  must  be  recorded  in  the  recorder's  offlje  of  the  county 
in  which  it  is  posted.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  notice  is 
posted  the  claimant  must  commence  the  excavation  or  con- 
struction of  the  works  in  which  he  intends  to  divert  the 
water,  and  must  prosecute  the  work  diligently  and  uninter- 
ruptedly until  completion,  unless  temporarily  interrupted  by 
snow  or  rain.  Completion  means  conducting  the  water  to  the 
place  of  intended  use.  By  a  compliance  with  the  above  the 
claimant's  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  relates  back  to  the 
time  the  notice  was  posted,  but  a  failure  deprives  the  claim- 
ant of  the  right  as  against  a  subsequent  claimant  who  com- 
plies. 


Miscellaneous. 


A  9-inch  iron  pipe  1  foot  in  length  contains  .4418  cubic  foot, 
3.305  gallons,  weighs  27.5  pounds. 

The  30.  IS  knots  per  hour  recently  made  by  the  torpedo  boat 
Farragut,  in  San  Francisco  bay,  equals  a  rate  of  34.7895  stat- 
ute miles  per  hour. 

One  "candle  power"  is  the  light  given  out  by  one  standard 
candle,  the  basis  being  the  burning  of  two  grains  of  sperm 
candle  per  minute. 

Silver  is  among  metals  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  its  property  in  that  regard  decreasing  with  rise 
in  temperature.  Coin  silver  contains  7  per  cent  copper.  The 
tarnish  caused  by  sulphur  is  a  thin  film  of  sulphide  of  silver. 

Boston  has  1232  electrical  lamps  lo  each  1000  inhabitants, 
New  York  859,  Chicago  730,  San  Francisco  660,  St.  Louis  660, 
Cincinnati  551,  Philadelphia  375,  Baltimore  373,  Brooklyn  286, 
Vienna  246,  Edinburgh  242,  Paris  185,  London,  184,  Berlin  178. 

Watek  is  at  its  greatest  density  at  39. 1°  Fahr.  If  heated 
from  30°  Fahr.  to  that  temperature  it  contracts,  then  expands 
until  at  46°  Fahr.  it  has  the  same  volume  as  at  the  freezing 
point— 32°  Fahr.  Heated  to  212°  Fahr.,  it  expands  .0465  of  its 
volume  at  32°  Fahr.  The  volume  increases  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  temperature. 

The  initials  "E.  M.  F."  form  an  abbreviation  for  electro- 
motive force,  which  may  be  briefly  defined  as  anything  that 
produces  or  tends  to  produce  an  electrical  flow,  including  all 
such  agencies.  For  instance,  when  copper  and  zinc  plates  are 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  copper  becomes  positive 
and  the  zinc  negative.  An  E.  M.  F.  is  created,  tending  to 
carry  electricity  across  the  liquid  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper. 
An  "ohm"  is  the  resistance  offered  to  the  electric  flow  by  a 
copper  wire  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  150 
feet  in  length; 

Regarding  the  fullers'  earth  recently  discovered  at  Fa- 
mosa,  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  it  in  general,  is  a  clay-like  substance, 
which, has  the  property  of  decolorizing  or  clarifying  oils.  An 
ultimate  chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  differ  from  most  ordi- 
nary clays  in  having  usually  a  high  percentage  of  combined 
water  and  a  low  amount  of  alumina.  There  is  probably  a 
large  amount  of  hydrous  silica  present.  Fullers'  earth  pos- 
sesses little  or  no  plasticity,  and  in  order  to  work  properly  has 
to  be  ground  very  fine.  A  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value 
at  present  in  determining  its  quality ;  only  a  practical  test 
suffices.  Up  to  about  three  years  ago  all  of  the  fullers'  earth 
used  in  this  country  was  imported  from  England ;  deposits 
have  since  been  discovered  in  Florida.  Next  to  the  Florida 
deposits  of  fullers'  earth,  those  of  South  Dakota  are  the  most 
extensive  thus  far  discovered  in  this  country.  The  Kern  Co. 
deposits  are  being  tested  preparatory  to  extensive  develop- 
ment work  if  conditions  warrant. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


As  the  Year  Draws  to  Its  Close. 


Oh,  wondrous  days  of  blossoming  and  light! 
Oh,  golden  days  in  which  Time  ne'er  grows 

old !  . 
November,  flow'r-crowned,  waits  the  old  year's 

flight, 

Smiling  like  youth,  though  many  months 
have  told 

All  of  their  beads  of  day,  each  one  as  fair 
As  Summer's  brightest,  as  June's  purest 
pearl — 

Days  when  the  great  deeps  of  fathomless  air 
Hold  bluest  skies,  and  golden  sunbeams 
hurl 

Their  shining  lances  toward  earth  and  sea, 
Dripping  with  golden  warmth,  while  every- 
where, 

Lo,  the  soft  breezes  laugh  in  ecstacy, 
Slow-floating  o'er  the  widespread  meadows 
fair. 

Eternal  Summer  dreams  upon  thy  breast, 
Oh,  golden  land  of  blossom-haunted  days 

And  star-gemmed  moon-lit  nights,  where  rest 
Is  slumber-crowned  and  dreamless  till  the 
rays 

Of  the  on-coming  sun  light  all  the  hills  of 
dawn, 

When  out  of  night  and  fragrance,  and  the 
vast 

Of  dreaming  Silence,  the  perfect  day  is  born, 
Linked  by  its  sweetness  to  the  summer 
past. 

Then  comes  December,  sandaled  with  bis 
flowers, 

With  tinkling  streams  that  sing  along  their 
way, 

Past  meadows  green,  and  the  bird-haunted 
bowers, 

That  throb  with  melody  as  if  'twere  May. 
Old  Year,  earth  loves  thee,  and  she  holds  thee 
fast, 

As  ye  were  still  a  babe  upon  her  breast; 
Smile  still,  Old  Year,  and  when  December's 
past, 

The  tender  earth  will  lay  you  to  your  rest. 

—Eliza  A.  Otis. 


A  Song  of  Praise. 

An  unpublished  poem  by  John  gkeekleaf 
Whittiek. 

For  the  land  that  gave  me  birth; 
For  my  native  home  and  hearth; 
For  the  change  and  overturning 
Of  the  times  of  my  sojourning  ; 
For  the  world-step  forward  taken ; 
For  an  evil  way  forsaken ; 

For  cruel  law  abolished  ; 

For  idol  shrines  demolished ; 

For  the  tools  of  peaceful  labor 
Wrought  from  broken  gun  and  sabre, 
For  the  slave  chain  rent  asunder 
And  by  free  feet  trodden  under; 
For  the  truth  defeating  error; 
For  the  love  that  casts  out  terror; 
For  the  truer,  clearer  vision 
Of  Humanity's  great  mission, 

— For  all  that  man  upraises, 
I  sing  this  song  of  praises. 


The  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame. 


In  King  Louis's  time  there  dwelt  in 
France  a  poor  juggler,  a  native  of 
Compiegne,  named  Barnabe,  who 
went  from  city  to  city  executing  feats 
of  strength  and  skill. 

On  fair  days  he  would  spread  an  old 
threadbare  carpet  in  the  public  square, 
and,  drawing  about  him  children  and 
idlers  by  the  queer,  old  mountebank's 
language  that  he  used  and  never 
varied,  he  would  assume  attitudes  that 
were  unnatural,  balancing  a  tin  plate 
on  his  nose.  The  crowd  would  at 
first  look  on  with  indifference. 

But  when,  resting  his  body's  weight 
on  his  hands  with  his  head  down,  he 
flung  into  the  air  and  caught  again  six 
copper  balls  that  shone  in  the  sun- 
light, or  when,  throwing  himself  back- 
ward until  his  neck  touched  his  heels, 
he  gave  his  body  the  shape  of  a  perfect 
wheel  and  juggled  in  that  posture  with 
a  dozen  knives,  a  murmur  of  admira- 
tion arose  from  the  spectators,  and 
pieces  of  money  rained  down  upon  the 
carpet. 

Howbeit,  like  the  majority  of  those 
who  live  by  their  talents,  Barnabe  of 
Compiegne  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  out. 

Earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  he  bore  more  than  his  share 
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of  the  miseries  attached  to  the  fault  of 
our  father  Adam. 

Besides,  he  could  not  work  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  wished.  To  display  his  fair 
knowledge  he  must  needs,  like  trees  in 
giving  their  blossoms  and  fruits,  have 
the  sun's  heat  and  daylight.  In  winter 
he  was  merely  a  leafless,  partly  dead 
tree.  The  frozen  earth  was  hard  on 
the  juggler.  Like  the  grasshopper 
whereof  Marie  de  France  speaks,  he 
suffered  from  both  cold  and  hunger  in 
the  winter  season.  But,  being  simple 
of  heart,  he  patiently  endured  his  ills. 

He  had  never  reflected  on  the  origin 
of  riches  or  on  the  inequality  of  human 
conditions.  He  firmly  believed  that,  if 
this  world  is  bad,  the  other  world  can- 
not fail  of  being  good,  and  the  hope 
thereof  sustained  him.  He  did  not 
imitate  the  thieving,  miscreant  rope 
dancers  who  sold  their  souls  to  the 
devil.  He  never  blasphemed  the  name 
of  God;  he  lived  honestly,  and,  albeit 
he  had  no  wife,  he  did  not  covet  his 
neighbor's;  for  woman  is  the  strong 
man's  foe,  as  it  appears  in  the  story 
of  Samson,  told  in  the  Scriptures. 

Forsooth,  he  was  not  of  a  carnal 
mind,  and  it  cost  him  more  to  do  with- 
out a  stoup  of  beer  than  to  eschew  the 
dames.  For,  without  losing  his  sober- 
ness, he  liked  to  drink  when  the 
weather  was  warm.  He  was  a  good 
man,  fearing  God  and  very  devout  to- 
ward the  Holy  Virgin.  . 

He  never  failed,  on  entering  a 
church,  to  kneel  before  the  image  of 
the  Mother  and  God  and  to  address 
the  following  prayer  to  her:  "  Lady, 
take  care  of  my  life  until  it  shall  please 
God  to  let  me  die,  and,  when  I  am 
dead,  let  me  know  the  joys  of  para- 
dise." 

Now,  on  a  certain  evening  after  a 
rainy  day,  while  he  was  going  along  sad 
and  stooping,  earring  his  balls  and  his 
knives  concealed  under  his  arm  in  his 
old  carpet,  and  seeking  some  barn 
where  he  could  sleep,  supperless,  he 
beheld  in  the  road  a  monk  who  was  go- 
ing the  same  way  as  himself,  and  he 
saluted  him.  As  they  walked  along  at 
the  same  pace,  they  fell  to  talking  to- 
gether. 

Fellow,"  quoth  the  monk,  "  whence 
cometh  it  that  thou  art  clad  wholly  in 
green?  Is  it  not  to  impersonate  the 
fool  in  some  mystery  play?  " 

"  Nay,  father,"  answered  Barnabe. 
"Just  as  you  see  me,  am  I  named 
Barnabe,  and  am  a  juggler  by  profes- 
sion. It  would  be  the  fairest  calling 
in  the  world  could  one  but  eat  every 
day!" 

"Friend  Barnabe,"  returned  the 
monk,"  take  heed  what  thou  sayest. 
There  is  no  calling  fairer  than  the 
monastic  calling.  There  one  celebrates 
the  praises  of  God,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints,  and  the  life  of  a  friar  is  one 
perpetual  song  unto  the  Lord." 

Barnabe  repiled:  "Father,  I  confess 
to  have  spoken  like  an  ignoramus.  My 
calling  cannot  be  compared  to  yours, 
and,  although  there  may  be  merit  in 
dancing  with  a  stick  with  a  penny  on  it 
poised  on  the  end  of  one's  nose,  such 
merit  does  not  approach  yours.  I 
would  like,  even  as  you  do,  father,  to 
chant  the  service  every  day,  and 
especially  the  prayers  to  the  Very 
Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  I  have  vowed 
particular  devotion.  Right  willingly 
would  I  renounce  the  art  by  which  I  am 
known  from  Soissons  to  Beauvois  in 
more  than  600  towns  and  villages,  in 
order  to  embrace  the  monastic  life." 

The  monk  was  touched  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  juggler;  and  as  he  did  not 
lack  discernment,  he  recognized  in 
Barnabe  one  of  those  willing  souls  of 
whom  the  Lord  said:  "Peace  be  with 
them  on  earth!  "  So  he  replied:  "Friend 
Barnabe,  come  with  me  and  I  will  get 
thee  into  the  convent  whereof  I  am 
prior.  He  who  led  Mary  the  Egyptian 
through  the  desert  had  put  me  in  the 
way,  so  that  I  might  lead  thee  in  the 
path  of  salvation." 

Thus  did  Barnabe  become  a  monk. 
In  the  convent  into  which  he  was  re- 
ceived, the  friars  emulously  worshipped 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  each  of  them  em- 
ployed in  serving  her  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  that  God  had  bestowed  upon 
him. 

The  prior,  for  his  part,  composed 
books  that  in  accordance  with  scholar- 


istic  rules,  treated  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Mother  of  God.  Brother  Maurice 
copied  treatises,  in  a  learned  hand,  on 
leaves  of  vellum. 

Brother  Alexander  painted  fine  min- 
iatures thereon.  One  beheld  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  seated  on  Solomon's  throne, 
at  the  foot  whereof  watched  four  lions, 
and  about  her  nimbus-encircled  head 
hovered  seven  doves,  which  are  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost — gifts  of 
fear,  piety,  knowledge,  strength,  coun- 
sel, intelligence  and  wisdom.  She  has, 
as  companions,  six  golden-haired  vir- 
gins— humility,  prudence,  seclusion,  re- 
spect, virginity  and  obedience. 

At  her  feet  two  small  nude  and  very 
white  figures  stood  in  a  supplicating 
attitude.  They  were  souls  that  for 
their  salvation  besought,  and  surely 
not  in  vain,  her  all  powerful  interces- 
sion. 

Brother  Alexander  represented,  on 
another  page,  Eve  opposite  Mary,  in 
order  that  one  might  behold  both  the 
fault  and  its  redemption,  the  woman 
humbled  and  the  virgin  exalted.  One 
admired,  besides,  in  this  book,  the 
Well  of  Living  Waters,  the  Fountain, 
the  Lily,  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  the  closed 
Garden  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  Door  of  Heaven  and 
the  City  of  God,  which  were  all  so 
many  images  of  the  Virgin. 

Brother  Marboding  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, one  of  the  fondest  of  Mary's  chil- 
dren. 

He  carved  stone  images  incessantly, 
so  that  his  beard,  eyebrows  and  hair 
were  white  with  dust  and  his  eyes  per- 
petually swollen  and  tearful;  but  he 
was  full  of  strength  and  gladness  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
visibly  protected  the  declining  years  of 
her  child.  Marboding  represented  her 
sitting  in  a  cathedral  chair,  her  brow 
girt  with  a  nimbus  whose  circle  was 
formed  of  pearls.  He  was  careful  to 
make  the  folds  of  the  robe  cover  the 
feet  of  her  about  whom  the  prophet 
had  said  :  "  My  beloved  is  like  a  closed 
garden." 

Sometimes  he  gave  her  the  features 
of  a  child  full  of  grace,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  saying,  "Lord,  thou  art 
my  Lord,"  according  to  the  Psalmist. 
There  were  likewise  in  the  convent 
poets  who  composed  in  Latin  litanies 
and  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  there  was  a  Picard  who 
even  turned  the  miracles  of  Our  Lady 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  and  in  rhymed 
verses. 

Beholding  such  a  concourse  of  praises 
and  so  fair  a  harvest  of  works,  Bar- 
nabe bewailed  his  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity. 

"Alas! "  sighed  he,  walking  to  and 
fro  alone  in  the  little  shadowless  con- 
vent garden,  "  I  am  very  unlucky  not 
to  be  able,  like  my  brethren,  to  praise 
worthily  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  to 
whom  I  have  vowed  my  heart's  affec- 
tion. Alas!  alas!  I  am  a  rude  man,  pos- 
sessed of  no  art,  and  for  thy  service, 
Lady  Virgin,  I  have  no  edifying  ser- 
mons, no  treatises  properly  divided  ac- 
cording to  rule,  no  fine  paintings  or 
statues  exactly  carved  ;  neither  can  I 
write  verses  whose  feet  are  counted 
and  moved  by  measure.  I  have  nothing, 
alas!  " 

In  this  fashion  did  he  moan  and 
abandon  himself  to  sadness.  One 
evening  as  the  monks  were  taking 
recreation  in  speech  he  got  one  of  them 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  friar  who  could 
recite  nothing  save  the  "Ave  Maria." 
Because  of  his  ignorance  he  was  de- 
spised, but  when  he  was  dead  there 
issued  from  his  mouth  five  roses  in 
honor  of  the  five  letters  in  the  name 
Maria,  and  thus  was  his  saintliness 
made  manifest. 

Hearkening  to  the  tale  Barnabe 
again  admired  the  goodness  of  the  Vir- 
gin, but  he  was  not  comforted  by  the 
example  of  so  happy  a  death,  for  his 
heart  was  full  of  zeal,  and  he  wished  to 
serve  the  glory  of  his  Lady  who  was  in 
heaven. 

He  sought,  without  finding,  some 
way  to  serve  her,  and  was  every  day 
more  deeply  grieving,  when  one  morn- 
ing, awakening  full  of  joy,  he  ran  to 
the  chapel,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  an  hour.  And  he  went  back 
there  in  the  afternoon. 

From  that  moment  he  went  daily  to 


the  chapel  at  the  hour  when  it  was 
empty,  and  spent  there  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  that  the  other  monks  de- 
voted to  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts. 
No  longer  was  he  sad,  neither  did  he 
moan  any  more. 

Behavior  so  singular  aroused  the 
monks'  curiosity. 

The  community  began  to  question 
why  Brother  Barnabe  secluded  him- 
self so  frequently. 

The  prior,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be 
ignorant  of  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
his  friars,  determined  to  observe  Bar- 
nabe during  his  solitary  meditations. 
One  day,  therefore,  when  the  latter 
had,  as  was  his  wont,  retired  to  the 
chapel,  Dom  Prior  came,  accompanied 
by  two  elders  of  the  convent,  to  espy 
through  the  cracks  of  the  door  what 
was  going  on  within. 

They  beheld  Barnabe  in  front  of  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  his  head  on 
the  floor,  his  feet  in  the  air,  juggling 
with  the  six  copper  balls  and  the 
twelve  knives.  He  was  performing  in 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God  those  tricks 
which  had  won  for  him  the  greatest 
praise.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
simple  hearted  man  was  thus  giving 
his  talent  and  knowledge  in  service  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  the  two  old  monks 
denounced  it  as  sacrilege. 

The  prior  knew  that  Barnabe  was  an 
innocent  soul,  but  he  deemed  him  de- 
mented. All  three  of  the  men  were 
preparing  to  draw  him  forth  bodily 
from  the  chapel,  when  they  saw  the 
Holy  Virgin  descend  the  altar  steps, 
and  wipe  with  a  fold  of  her  blue  mantle 
the  sweat  that  dripped  from  the  jug- 
gler's forehead. 

Then  the  prior,  prostrating  himself, 
face  downward  on  the  tiles,  recited 
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these  words:  " Happy  are  the  simple- 
hearted,  for  they  shall  see  God  !  " 

"  Amen  1 "  responded  the  old  monks, 
as  they  kissed  the  ground. — N.  Y. 
Home  Journal. 


To  Make  a  Home  of  a  Household. 


Much  ridicule  is  often  leveled  against 
the  prevalence  of  fads  among  women, 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  modern 
member  of  the  gentler  sex  who  has  not 
some  especial  interest,  often  erro- 
neously designated  as  a  fad,  aside  from 
the  necessary  routine  of  the  household, 
of  society  or  of  business,  is  the  excep- 
tion. But  there  are  fads  and  fads, 
ranging  from  a  harmless  collection  of 
bits  of  string  until  a  ball  of  mammoth 
size  resulted,  as  noted  in  one  case,  to 
the  assiduous  following  of  some  popu- 
lar leader  into  the  realm  where  the 
highest  culture  and  achievement  is  pos- 
sible. 

Most  fads,  however,  even  those  which 
are  apparently  not  sustained  by  the 
slightest  modicum  of  sense,  have  their 
uses.  If  nothing  better  results,  the 
devotee  at  least  attains  the  beneficial 
rest  which  succeeds  change  of  thought 
and  occupation.  The  mania  for  col- 
lecting has  sometimes  developed  amus- 
ing features,  and  the  subterfuges  re- 
sorted to  to  obtain  a  coveted  button  or 
poster  would  furnish  unlimited  mate- 
rial for  the  paragrapher  who  subsists 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  Yet 
no  collection,  however  inane  the  motive 
which  prompted  it,  ever  reached  any- 
thing like  completeness  without  acquir- 
ing some  value,  curious  or  chronologi- 
cal, if  not  intrinsic.  And  who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  the  extensive 
libraries  and  art  and  antiquarian  col- 
lections which  are  the  world's  educa- 
tors, and  have  been  the  outcome  of  the 
labors  .and  researches  of  those  who 
have  had  means  and  leisure  to  follow 
what  their  detractors  considered  their 
fads? 

Many  great  reforms  and  discoveries 
owe  their  success  to  somebody's  so- 
called  fads,  and  but  few  of  them  es- 
caped derision  at  some  stage  of  their 
progress.  Respectful  attention  to  the 
exponents  of  unfamiliar  doctrines — 
physical,  intellectual  and  ascetic — have 
been  characterized  as  faddish,  and  per- 
nicious at  that.  Yet  is  not  much  of 
the  liberality,  charity  and  good  will  of 
the  religious  thought  of  the  present 
day  resultant  upon  this  habitual  list- 
ening attitude,  which  does  not  fail  to 
note  and  absorb  that  which  is  worthy, 
wherever  found  ? 

Genealogical  research,  which  has  re- 
ceived considerable  impetus  during 
recent  years,  is  often  denounced  as  a 
fad,  and  is  a  favorite  point  of  attack 
by  those  who  pose  as  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  yet  every  day  bits  of 
history  and  biography  are  thus  brought 
to  light  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
future  historians. 

Many   persons  —  men    as    well  as 
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women — follow  blindly  anything  new 
which  presents  itself,  and  any  one  of 
pessimistic  tendency  can  easily  rele- 
gate any  popular  movement,  even  such 
as  tend  toward  education  and  culture, 
to  the  list  of  fads,  and  with  many 
doubtless  they  are  nothing  more.  But 
even  so,  they  are  harmless.  When 
they  cease  to  be  that  they  have  degen- 
erated into  vices. 

The  woman  with  a  fad  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  entertainment  or  employment  ; 
neither  is  she  restricted  as  a  topic  of 
conversation  to  the  shortcomings  of 
her  neighbors  or  the  depravity  of 
humankind  in  general.  Art,  science, 
letters,  music  —  philanthropy,  even — 
often  seem  to  the  casual  observer  but 
the  fads  of  those  who  follow  them  en- 
thusiastically. Yet  the  road  to  the 
broadest  culture,  the  finest  spiritual- 
ity, the  greatest  achievement  and 
strongest  beneficence  may  lie  along 
just  the  lines  which  many  supposed 
"  faddites  "  are  ardently  pursuing. 


Fashion  Notes. 


One  of  the  best  fashionable  models 
for  an  elegant  tailor  costume  is  of  the 
finest,  lightest  French  broadcloth,  the 
color  jet  black,  the  lining  black  violet 
silk,  the  trimming  special  designs  in 
silk  cord  passementerie  en  applique 
placed  upon  the  skirt,  coat  and  sleeves. 

New  cold-weather  shirtwaists  are 
made  of  velvet,  fancy  plaited  faille  with 
satin  bars  of  contrasting  color,  cordu- 
roy, English  velveteen,  plain,  striped 
or  polka  dotted,  silk  and  wool  fancies, 
soft  French  flannels  almost  as  finely 
woven  as  ladies'  cloth,  in  rich  winter 
dyes,  and  drap  d' Alma  and  drap  d'ete. 
Roman-striped  satins  and  pretty  natty 
silk  are  much  favored  for  dressy  uses, 
and  with  these  waists  is  usually  a  club 
tie  of  matching  fabric  and  pattern. 

White  silk  waists  are  the  thing  to 
wear  with  your  blue  cloth  skirt  and 
coat,  and  a  very  pretty  touch  is  given 
with  a  narrow  belt  and  necktie  of  blue 
or  mauve  velvet  ribbon.  The  collar 
band  should  be  of  tucked  white  silk, 
and  the  velvet,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
is  carried  around  the  lower  edge  and 
tied  in  a  short  bow  in  front.  A  pretty 
model  among  the  white  waists  has  a 
yoke  back  and  front  where  it  points 
down  to  the  belt,  covered  with  lace 
and  outlined  with  a  band  of  white  silk 
embroidered  with  blue. 

A  great  many  handsome  black  gowns 
will  be  in  evidence.  While  colored 
cloths  in  all  the  new  shapes  are  fashion- 
able, the  vogue  of  the  black  gown  in- 
creases as  the  season  advances.  One 
of  black  cloth  was  elaborately  cut  out 
on  the  bodice,  sleeves  and  cuffs  over 
yellow  satin.  The  revers  are  in  white 
Ottoman  silk  adorned  with  Louis  XVI 
design  of  roses  and  lattice  work  in 
plumetis  embroidery.  That  hat  worn 
with  this  costume  is  in  iridescent 
feathers,  with  two  mercury  wings  in 
front. 

Scallops  are  seen  in  the  trim- 
mings. They  are  attractive,  too,  when 
they  are  either  very  small  or  very 
large.  A  tiny  scallop  which  gives  at  a 
little  distance  the  effect  of  a  waved 
straight  edge  is  good,  and  a  large 
scallop  is  dignified,  but  in  most  cases 
there  is  nothing  pretty  in  the  scallop  of 
medium  size.  It  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  lines  of  the  front  of  a 
gown,  and  to  the  trimming  it  gives  a 
finicky,  patched,  broken  look  that  is 
not  good.  A  pretty  negligee  gown 
for  the  boudoir  has  scallops  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  forms  in  which  they 
have  been  seen,  though  the  style  is  not 
suitable  for  anything  but  a  negligee 
gown.  It  is  made  of  some  pretty  soft 
material  of  a  better  quality  than  flan- 
nel, and  yet  not  with  the  appearance 
of  a  rich  gown  stuff  wnich  had  been 
made  up  by  mistake  into  or  made  over 
into  a  lounging  robe.  It  is  white  with 
a  pink  dot.  The  robe  opens  over  the 
front  of  draped  white  India  silk  and  the 
edge  is  finished  with  a  small  embroid- 
ered scallop,  that  pretty  scallop  with 
which  every  woman  is  familiar  as  a 
flannel  skirt  scallop.  It  has  deep  ends, 
curling  up  into  the  cloth  and  a  pretty 
edge.  This  small  scallop  continues 
down  the  entire  front  on  both  sides  and 
around  the  edge,  but  there,  though  the 


small  scallop  still  remains,  it  is  the 
large  scallop  which  curves  along  over 
the  white  petticoat  and  on  into  the 
short  demi-train.  It  is  very  pretty. 
The  sleeves  are  draped,  the  drapery 
with  the  wide  lace  inside  falling  down 
over  the  elbow. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


The  saucepan  must  be  set  in  a  cool 
place  (in  a  current  of  air,  if  possible), 
and  the  cover  must  be  removed. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Apple  Popovers. 


Popovers  are  a  favorite  breakfast 
bread  in  many  families,  but  some  cooks 
are  not  always  successful  in  making 
them.  The  Requisites  for  success  are 
the  thorough  beating  of  the  egg  and 
the  popover  mixture,  a  hot  gem  pan 
and  a  hot  oven. 

Mix  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
with  one  cupful  of  pastry  flour,  add 
gradually  seven-eighths  of  a  cupful  of 
milk,  and,  when  the  batter  is  perfectly 
smooth,  add  one  egg,  beaten  until  light, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Beat  with  the  egg  beater  vigorously 
for  two  minutes,  turn  into  hissing  hot, 
buttered  iron  gem  pans  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  for  thirty  minutes,  or  until 
well  done.  Remove  the  tops,  fill  with 
warm  apple  sauce  and  serve  with  lemon 
sauce.  The  butter  may  be  omitted,  if 
more  convenient.  The  round-bottomed 
iron  gem  pans  are  the  best  for  these, 
or  the  stone  cups,  the  latter  necessi- 
tating a  longer  time  for  the  baking. 
Tin  baking  pans  will  not  produce  satis- 
factory results. 

The  plain  popovers  served  with  a 
well-flavored  sauce  make  a  good  des- 
sert, omitting  the  apple  sauce  alto- 
gether. The  apple  sauce  used  was  made 
by  paring  and  quartering  apples,  then 
steaming  until  soft,  when  they  were 
put  through  a  puree  strainer.  To  each 
cupful  of  apple  pulp  was  added  a  table- 
spoonrul  of  butter,  a  third  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  lemon  juice  to  taste.  Of 
course,  these  quantities  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  apples  used.  The 
beaten  white  of  an  egg  may  also  be 
added,  if  liked,  to  give  lightness  to  the 
filling. 

For  the  breakfast  table  a  change  can 
be  made  by  using  part  graham  for  the 
popovers,  the  proportion  being  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  graham  to  one-third 
cupful  of  pastry  flour. 


About  Boiled  Meat. 


Put  the  piece  of  meat  or  poultry  into 
boiling  water  and  boil  rapidly  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  then  place  the  stew 
pan  where  the  water  will  bubble  gently 
until  the  meat  is  done.  The  time  of 
cooking  depends  upon  the  kind  of  meat, 
the  toughness,  etc.  Fresh  beef,  when 
required  to  be  well  done,  should  cook 
about  five  hours;  corned  beef,  tongue, 
ham,  five  hours.  Should  the  piece  of 
beef  or  ham  weigh  over  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  allow  an  extra  hour;  it  will 
take  an  hour  for  the  heat  to  penetrate 
to  the  center  of  a  large,  solid  piece  of 
meat.  For  fresh  meat  that  is  to  be 
served  rare,  like  mutton  and  beef,  the 
time  depends  upon  the  shape  ;  a  thin 
piece  requires  less  time  than  a  thick 
piece.  A  leg  of  mutton  weighing  ten 
pounds  will  be  cooked  rare  in  an  hour 
and  a  half ;  medium  well  done  in  two 
hours. 

Fowl  not  very  old  will  cook  in  an 
hour  and  a  half;  but  a  tough  one  may 
take  two  or  three  hours.  A  turkey 
weighing  ten  pounds  should  cook  three 
hours  and  a  half. 

The  cover  of  the  saucepan  should  be 
drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  all  through 
the  cooking,  to  allow  the  escape  of 
steam  and  gases. 

Hams,  tongues,  corned  beef  and 
poultry  that  are  not  to  be  served  hot 
are  all  improved  by  partially  cooling  in 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled. 


A  sponge  bag  may  be  of  chamois 
leather  lined  with  fine  oilcloth,  and  the 
chamois  be  decorated  in  water  colors, 
or  embroidered  in  simple  designs  with 
floss  silk. 

When  making  a  bag  for  slippers,  use 
black  velvet,  line  with  black  silk — 
neither  need  be  of  expensive  quality — 
and  make  it  long  and  rather  narrow  in 
shape,  with  draw  strings  of  black  rib- 
bon. 

At  a  card  party  recently  the  salad 
was  appropriately  garnished  in  imita- 
tion of  cards.  It  was  served  in  an  ob- 
long block  form,  and  the  top  was  cov- 
ered with  the  white  of  eggs  boiled  hard 
and  chopped  very  fine.  Chopped  pars- 
ley then  divided  it  into  four  spaces, 
each  simulating  a  card.  The  spots  of 
the  card  were  cut  from  boiled  red 
beets. 

To  my  mind  a  squash  pie  should  be 
firm  enough  to  cut  without  any  break- 
ing down  or  oozing  out  of  the  filling 
when  divided,  and  this  quality  should 
be  obtained  more  from  the  texture  of 
the  squash  than  from  too  great  use  of 
eggs  as  a  thickening  agent.  A  squash 
pie  rich  with  eggs  is  too  much  like  a 
custard.  When  watery  squashes  are 
used  and  eggs  are  high  a  little  pow- 
dered cracker  may  be  added. 

A  nice  dish  for  breakfast  is  made  by 
taking  bits  of  ham  that  have  been 
left  from  previous  meals,  cutting  in 
small  pieces,  and  heating  them  with 
two  or  three  eggs  stirred  in.  Pieces 
of  beef  may  also  be  used,  and  enjoyed 
if  properly  cooked.  Chop  them  fine, 
season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  serve  hot.  The  excellence  of  these 
dishes  depends  upon  the  way  you  cook 
and  season  them.  Anything  which  is 
warmed  over,  in  order  to  be  palatable, 
must  be  nicely  prepared. 

One  is  sometimes  discouraged  when 
unpacking  furs  which  have  been  most 
carefully  stored,  to  find  them  looking 
very  unkempt  and  rumpled,  or  as  if 
they  bad  been  boxed  up  carelessly 
when  wet.  The  best  way  to  pack 
them,  when  possible,  is  to  put  them 
away  with  mahogany  shavings  scat- 
tered all  through  the  box.  To  freshen 
them,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to 
heat  bran  very  hot,  scatter  it  all 
through  the  fur,  let  the  garment  lie  for 
a  while,  then  beat  lightly  for  a  consid- 
erable time  with  a  slender  switch,  and 
finish  by  brushing  both  up  and  down 
with  a  little  wisk  broom.  This  will 
give  luster  to  the  fur. 

A  RELIABLE  BUTTER  COLOR. 


Wells,    Richardson  &  Co.'s   Color  Used  In 
Prize-Winning  Batter  Everywhere. 

The  makers  of  the  gilt-edge  butter  that  takes 
tlrst  prizes  at  dairy  conventions,  and  sells  for  the 
highest  market  price,  are  all  users  of  Wells, 
Richardson  St  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color.  Care- 
fully kept  records  show  that,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, all  the  prize-winning  butter  at  the  State 
fairs  and  dairy  meetings  the  past  few  years  was 
colored  with  this  reliable  color.  It  Is  a  clear, 
beautiful  liquid,  without  a  particle  of  sediment  or 
mud,  and,  unlike  the  old-fashioned  butter  colors, 
never  varies  in  strength  or  shade. 

Prof.  Williams,  the  eminent  New  York  chemist, 
has  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  color  and  en- 
dorses it  in  the  highest  terms.  Several  analyses 
have  also  been  made  by  the  chemists  of  various 
State  dairy  and  food  departments. 

If  you  are  not  using  this  pure  color,  write  atonce 
to  Wells,  Richardson  St  Co  ,  Dept.  W,  BorllngtOB, 
Vt.,  stating  the  number  of  cows  you  keep,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  free  sample  of  their  Improved 
Butter  Color,  if  you  will  agree  to  give  It  a  careful 
trial.  A  test  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  the 
great  improvement  this  Color  makes  In  butter, 
and  how  much  superior  it  is  in  strength  and 
natural  shade  to  the  old-fashioned,  muddy  colors 
that  arc  still  used  in  some  sections  or  the  country. 

Makers  of  export  butter,  who  must  have  a  pure 
and  scientific  color,  will  use  nothing  but  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  But  ter  Color,  for  this 
Is  the  standard  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is 
made  with  ingredients  that  are  In  accordance 
with  the  German  food  laws. 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints 
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Electric   Power  Development  in 
California. 


The  following,  from  the  N.  Y.  Sun, 
though  incomplete,  and  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  manufacturing  in 
California,  is  published,  to  show  how 
those  things  are  looked  at  through 
Eastern  eyes: 

Wonderful  things  are  being  done  in 
California  in  these  days  in  the  way  of 
long-distance  electrical  transmission. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  going  into  the 
development  of  electricity  in  the  moun- 
tain canyon  streams  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electrical  energy  to  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  Cali- 
fornia far  excelled  the  world's  best 
record  for  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity of  a  high  voltage  for  a  long  dis- 
tance (that  made  over  the  Lauffen- 
Frankfort  circuit  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany)  by  the  famous  San  Antonio 
and  San  Bernardino  circuit  in  Pomona 
valley,  and  this  season  there  are  four 
places  in  the  State  where  the  best 
records  so  far  will  be  surpassed. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  said  ex-State 
Comptroller  Phillips,  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  electricity  is  the  great- 
est thing  for  the  commonweal  since  the 
Pacific  railroads  were  built  thirty  years 
ago.  Here,  where  fuel  is  very  dear 
and  consequently  motive  power  is 
costly,  and  where  labor  has  been  so 
scarce,  the  Californians  have  been 
obliged  to  consume  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Go  into  any  of  the  stores — no 
matter  of  what  description  —  from 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia  and  you 
will  find  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
goods  the  Pacific  coast  people  buy 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Hundreds  of  merchants 
tell  me  that  the  only  articles  made  in 
California  are  overalls  and  woolen 
blankets.  The  greatest  financial  prob- 
lem with  us  has  been  to  manufacture 
on  this  coast,  and  thereby  save  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  paid  annually  for 
railroad  freight  on  articles  brought 
2000  and  3000  miles  from  the  Eastern 
factories.  Many  men  have  lost  for- 
tunes in  trying  to  establish  shoe,  hat, 
woolen  and  furniture  factories  out 
here,  where  we  have  the  raw  materials 
in  abundance,  because  the  cost  of  the 
power  to  drive  the  machinery  was  an 
obstacle  which  they  could  not  over- 
come. The  population  of  the  Pacific 
coast  has  grown  upward  of  2,300,000 
since  1860;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
beet  sugar  factories,  sawmills  and  rail- 
road shops,  there  is  no  manufacturing 
done  on  the  coast.  At  last  achieve- 
ments in  harnessing  the  canyon  streams 
and  the  transmission  of  electrical  power 
from  inaccessible  spots  in  the  moun- 
tains to  centers  of  our  coast  population 
settle  the  power  problem.  In  a  year 
or  two  California  will  have  the  cheap- 
est, cleanest  and  most  convenient  mo- 
tive power  in  the  Union. 

The  success  of  the  electrical  plant  at 
Folsom,  where  2000  H.  P.  is  taken 
from  the  American  river  and  sent  over 
copper  wires  twenty-four  miles  to  Sac- 
ramento with  very  little  loss  in  energy 
in  transmission,  opened  the  eyes  of 
capitalists  and  civil  engineers  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  possibilities  of  electrical 
development  on  streams  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierras.  It  has  been  reckoned 
that  if  all  the  power  in  the  streams  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras  from 
Oregon  to  San  Diego  were  brought  into 
use  by  means  of  electrical  inventions, 
about  280,000  H.  P.  could  be  obtained. 
If  the  canyon  streams  in  California 
were  thoroughly  harnessed  by  modern 
electrical  achievement,  sufficient  power 
could  be  produced  to  move  every  street 
car,  elevator,  printing  press,  thresh- 
ing machine  and  mining  drill  in  the 
State,  besides  illuminating  every  build- 
ing in  California. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
the  boldest  and  most  costly  piece  of 
electrical  engineering  in  the  country 
west  of  Niagara  Falls  will  be  practi- 
cally finished.  Its  purpose  has  been  to 
bridle  the  Santa  Ana  river,  among  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  the  most 
turbulent,  foaming  and  powerful  stream 
in  southern  California.  By  the  bridling 
of  this  stream  nearly  12,000  H.  P.  may 
be  taken  from  the  water  and  sent 
eighty  miles  to  Los  Angeles  city,  where 


it  will  propel  street  cars,  light  and 
heat  houses  and  run  machinery.  The 
enterprise  has  cost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  the  company  will 
be  able  to  sell  power  cheaper  than  any 
steam  company  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  most  water-power  companies.  For 
three  years  the  enterprise  has  been  in 
progress.  Miles  of  tunnels  have  been 
blasted  through  a  mountain,  two  big 
dams  have  been  built,  steel  conduits 
hundreds  of  feet  long  have  been  laid 
around  mountain  sides,  and  tons  of 
electrical  machinery  have  been  hauled 
from  Redlands  up  into  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mountains. 

Electrical  engineers  from  New  York 
and  Chicago  say  that  the  most  notable 
fact  in  the  harnessing  of  the  Santa 
Ana  river  to  do  man's  work  is  the 
transmission  of  electricity  of  a  high 
voltage  over  eighty  miles  of  wire  with 
so  little  loss  of  energy.  The  company 
finds  it  can  now  send  electricity  of 
33,000  volts,  having  a  working  effici- 
ency of  4000  H.  P.,  to  a  distance  of 
eighty-three  miles,  with  a  loss  of  but 
10  per  cent  in  voltage.  In  1890,  when 
a  current  of  only  8000  volts  was  sent 
through  the  Lauffen-Frankfort  circuit 
in  Switzerland  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  there  was  a  loss  of  only  17 
per  cent,  the  feat  became  noted  among 
electricians  and  engineers.  After  do- 
ing its  work  in  the  production  of  elec- 
trical energy,  the  mountain  stream  is 
gathered  into  an  enormous  conduit  and 
led  down  the  mountain  side  to  irrigate 
the  orchards  and  groves  in  San  Ber- 
nardino valley. 

The  power  station  in  Santa  Ana  can- 
yon is  a  small  stone  building.  In  it  is 
some  of  the  finest  electrical  machinery 
yet  made.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
river  through  a  canal,  flume  and  tun- 
nel along  the  side  of  the  canyon,  whence 
it  is  led  into  a  pipe  2200  feet  long,  giv- 
ing what  is  equivalent  to  a  vertical 
fall  in  the  water  of  750  feet.  The  wheels 
are  of  the  impact  type,  directly  con- 
nected to  the  generators,  of  which 
there  are  four,  each  of  750  K.W.  or 
1000  H.  P.  The  maximum  line  poten- 
tial is  33,000  volts,  to  which  potential 
the  initial  voltage  will  be  raised  by  250- 
K.W.  step-up  transformers.  The  gen- 
erators are  of  an  improved  three-phase 
type,  revolving  field,  external  arma- 
ture, and  each  has  a  capability  of  1000 
H.  P.  and  generates  electricity  at  750 
volts.  This  is  conveyed  to  transform- 
ers, of  which  there  are  twelve.  The 
current  of  electricity  enters  at  750 
volts  and  comes  out  at  33,000  volts  on 
a  lice  of  wire  that  has  no  connection 
with  any  dynamo. 

Another  turbulent  mountain  stream 
is  being  harnessed  in  San  Gabriel  can- 
yon. Its  power  will  be  transmitted  to 
a  half  dozen  towns,  including  Pasadena, 
Monrovia  and  Azusa,  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  believed  that  nearly  3800 
H.  P.  will  be  had  from  the  San  Gabriel 
canyon  stream.  Thirty-two  tunnels, 
aggregating  32,000  feet  in  length,  have 
been  bored  through  the  solid  granite 
to  lead  the  stream  to  a  steep  grade, 
where  a  vertical  fall  of  water  may  be 
had.  Then  9000  linear  feet  of  wooden 
and  concrete  pipe,  42  inches  in  diame- 
ter, has  been  laid  for  carrying  the 
stream  in  bulk  to  the  Pelton  water 
wheels.  Thus  the  canyon  water  is  led 
some  seven  miles  to  the  power  house. 
In  this  distance  there  is  a  fall  of  486 
feet.  The  principal  difficulties  met  by 
the  engineers  in  the  San  Gabriel  can- 
yon were  the  walls  of  granite,  where 
workmen  had  to  be  carried  up  to  their 
work  in  baskets  fastened  to  cables, 
and  the  conducting  of  the  water  after 
it  left  the  water  wheels  back  into  the 
original  channel  for  irrigating  use  in 
the  valley  twenty  miles  below. 

The  mining  population  in  California 
is  watching  with  interest  the  work  now 
going  forward  toward  the  development 
of  electric  power  from  Kern  river,  in 
Kern  county,  110  miles  north  of  Los 
Angeles  city.  If  this  enterprise  is  ac- 
complished, a  revolution  in  mining 
methods  will  come  quickly.  The  Kern 
river  is  the  largest  stream  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The 
plant  first  installed  will  have  turbines 
developing  about  12,000  H.  P.  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  river.  The  situa- 
tion will  permit  of  further  power  de- 
velopment to  meet  increased  demands. 


The  company's  project  includes  the 
construction  of  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of 
an  immense  natural  reservoir  site,  and 
by  this  means  the  impounding  of  water 
to  a  volume  of  42,000  acre  feet,  the 
equivalent  of  13,721,400,000  gallons. 
With  the  Kern  River  Electric  Com- 
pany's plans  brought  to  successful  com- 
pletion, the  Rand  gold  mining  district 
in  Kern  county  will  have  3000  H.  P.  for 
use  in  its  mines.  All  that  is  now  done 
by  steam  or  compressed  air  in  the 
mines  may  then  be  accomplished  by 
electric  power.  The  drilling,  the  fan- 
ning, hoisting  and  blasting  can  be  done 
cheaper  and  easier  and  with  less  dan- 
ger by  electricity.  John  W.  Baker,  a 
mine  owner  of  Sacramento,  recently 
said:  "The  use  of  electric  power  in 
mining  will  begin  a  new  era  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  expenses  of  mining  will 
be  cut  down  so  much  that  poor  mines 
may  be  worked  at  a  profit,  and,  be- 
sides, the  ore  can  be  got  out  with  less 
work.  No  one  can  yet  estimate  the 
changes  in  gold  and  silver  mining  that 
will  follow  upon  the  introduction  of 
electricity  into  the  industry." 

The  electrical  power  plants  at  Fol- 
som, Pomona  and  Fresno,  in  this  State, 
show  what  electricians  may  expect 
from  the  seven  plants  in  California  now 
coming  to  completion.  All  the  finished 
plants  have  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  their  projectors  in  the  cheapness 
and  convenience  of  electrical  transmis- 
sion. Something  like  $3,600,000  has 
been  invested  in  such  electric  plants  in 
this  State  already.  The  Californians 
have  a  reputation  of  doing  nothing  by 
halves,  and  it  seems  not  a  wild  state- 
ment that  a  dozen  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  invested  in  electrical  plants 
along  the  canyon  streams  and  in  copper 
wire  and  machinery  here  in  the  next 
few  years. 

For  several  months  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers has  been  making  plans  for  the 
development  of  electric  power  from  the 
Kaweah  river  in  Tulare  county.  The 
engineers'  estimate  put  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  work  at  $800,000.  About 
1200  H.  P.  can  be  obtained  and  this 
may  be  utilized  in  Tulare,  Porterville 
and  other  San  Joaquin  valley  towns. 
Up  at  Redding,  in  northern  California, 
under  the  shadows  of  Mount  Shasta, 
work  on  the  greatest  electrical  power 
plant  in  America,  outside  of  Niagara, 
is  progressing.  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Buffalo  capital  is  back  of  the 
enterprise,  which  will  cost  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

Near  San  Diego  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  big  irrigation  dams  of 
the  world — that  at  Sweetwater,  which 
has  stood  for  ten  years.  It  is  proposed 
to  get  some  2000  H.  P.  at  the  dam  and 
transmit  it  to  San  Diego,  twenty  miles 
distant.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  and  Jesse 
Grant,  sons  of  General  Grant,  are  at 
the  head  of  a  company  which  has  the 
plan  in  view.  Electrical  engineers 
have  reported  that  nowhere  can  horse 
power  be  developed  and  transmitted 
cheaper  than  in  San  Diego  county. 
There  are  other  great  water  powers  in 
the  San  Diego  mountains  and  canyons, 
and  it  is  believed  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  is  interested 
in  having  its  civil  engineers  search 
there  for  a  new  power  for  its  locomo- 
tives on  the  southern  California  division. 

A  project  to  harness  the  waters  of 
the  stream  in  Sanchez  canyon,  among 
the  Sierras  back  of  Stockton,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
is  going  ahead.  Engineers  are  at  work 
ascertaining  what  power  may  be  devel- 
oped there  and  the  best  means  of  con- 
veying it  from  the  mountain  streams 
and  waterfalls  to  Stockton,  and  pos- 
sibly to  San  Francisco.  Enough  work 
has  been  done  to  show  that  at  least 
4000  H.  P.  may  be  sent  in  an  electric 
current  from  the  transformers  over 
several  copper  wires  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 


Pain-Killer. 

:        A  Medicine  Chest  in  Itself. 
;    Simple,  Safe  and  Quick  Cure  for 
•CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
[      25  and  50  cent  Bottles. 

j  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS- 
BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE. 

PERRY  DAVIS' 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,      -  San  Franclaco. 

Has  a  National  reputation  for  good  work. 

Its  Departments  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice.  Shorthand  and  Typing.  Penmanship. 
Modern  Languages.  Knglisli  Branches.  Telegraphy, 
Civil.  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Survey- 
ing, Assaying,  etc.,  are  practical  In  every  detail  as 
Is  attested  by  the  lti.OOO  graduates  who  are  now 
successfully  applying  their  knowledge. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Ladles  admitted 
to  all  Departments.  Pupils  receive  Individual  In- 
struction.  Twenty  teachers.   Moderate  charges 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  College  Journal. 


fc:       CHICKEN  LICE  CONQUERED  I 

PCftRBOLINEUM  AVENAR1US ^ 

y~     the  most  erti.-i.-ut  UVaM'rt'acrving  I'.int,  »1»<,  ,  - 

^Radical  Remedy  against  Chicken  Lice: 

Its  application  to  the  inside  walls  of  poultry  ~ 
g—  houses  will  permanent  I  y  exterminateall  Lice.  J 
aw.3Miilti :  Eetlthy  Ohlckem  —  Plasty  of  Iggi.. 

^^Write  for  Circular!  and  Price*  and  mention  thii  paper,' 
aw.  MOHN8  &  KALTENBACH, 

^Pacific  Coast  Iganli.      29  Harke t St.. San  Fnnnsoo.M.'- 


Improved  Fresno 
Scraper. 


Weight,  300  Lbs.  5-Fnot. 

NEW  STOCK.  NEW  PRICES. 

HOOKER  <&  CO., 

16  and  18  D1U  MM  8T  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.rAiun  hhu  utiAiN  fun  UNt  OAT'S  WORK. 

Boys  and  Girlft  enn  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  ac-lling  1  1-2  dozen 
Package*  of  Bluine  at  10  ccnta  each.  Send  your 
full  eddrraa  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  poat-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  LiaV 
No  money  required. 

Bluine  Co.,  Box  300,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


The     "float     Powerful  Made 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  ZoeSt..San  Franclaco. 

Creamery  +  ANewPkn 

DU  aiding.  Construction. 

Write  Us,  the  Particulars  Free.  It  Will  Pay  Yon. 

Separators,  Vats,  Churns,  or  anything  you  need 
to  make  Butter  or  Cheese.  Spend  one  stamp  on  us. 
F.  M.  WILSON  &  CO  ,  Selma,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio. 

I.  L.  Burton  Machine  Works. 

PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL ) 

TABKK  KUTAKY  

COLUMBIA  STEAM.  . . 
Highest  Efficiency,  Simplicity  and  Durability. 

Petterson  Current  Motor  for  streams  not  leas 
than  3-mtle  current.  Horse  rowers.  Portable 
Wood  Saws.  Some  second-hand  Pumps  and  Gaa 
Engines.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  foraale  cheap. 
11*5  and  11?  First  Street,  Sjan  FranciSCO,  CaL 


MONEY  IN  HONEY! 

The  Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

Telia  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
G.W.YORK  &  CO. 

MS  Ulrhiran  m     CMnKO.  ILL 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
iii  ulpments. 


Pumps. 


FITS  Permanently  Cured.  No  tits  or 
1110  after  1st  day's  use  of  Dr.  Klines 


ir  nervousness 
ay's  use  of  Dr.  Klines'  Great  Nerve 
Restorer.  Send  for  Kit  EE  *!i  trial  bottle  and  treat- 
ies. Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  Ltd.,  <J31  Arch  St.,  Philad'ia,  Pa. 


Geo.W.Shreve,  739  Market  St..S.F 


LumpJaw  In  easily,  cheaply  cured.  Write  Fleming 
Bros.,  C  herniate.  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 
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DISSTOISPS^ 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How 
to  Keep  It  In  Order,"  Mailed  Free. 


IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  to  buy  a  saw 
1    with  Winston's  name  on  it.  It 

will  hold  the  set  longer  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other  saws, 
thereby  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of 
files.  They  are  made  of  the  best  cru- 
cible cast  steel  una  fully  warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tlie 
Forbes 
O  xxlt  i  vat  t  or. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work   in   front  of 
him. 

Any  kind  of  tooth 
may  be  used. 


Inltivator  is  made  in  'hree  sizes:  9,  11  and 
J- tooth  cuts  either  4  or  5-foot  v>  idth :  Hie  11 
-foot  width,  or  by  reinovine  bolts  can  be  re- 
— tor  even  smaller  if  desired.  The  (land  11- 
i  ated  for  two-horse  machines;  the  13- tooth 
iui  ..n  ee  ur  .our  horses,  ami  cuts  either  5,  t'»  or  8  feet  in 
'his  implement  is  rommended  by  all  who  u'e  it.   For  furthei 
ts.  call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    \AI.    EOF?  B  EE.  S, 

patentee  and  Manufacturer  Gubscrvillc,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal 


Make  your  roofs  tight  now— 

Don't  wait  to  be  flooded— 
Nothing  "just  as  good"  as 

D  JC*  R  ready  roofing 

K    OC  D  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

 WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS.   

PARAFFIN E  PAINT  CO.,  1 16  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why— Because  it  lias  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 

which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  1898. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.   We  would 
not  think  of  handling-  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S„ 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and 4 'Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.     Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

628  Slitta  Street  San  Francisco. 

FRANCIS   SMITH    8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOW  IN    Vl/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREflONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maulng  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  klnas  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


NITRATE    IS    OF    PRIME  VALUE    IN    THE    GROWTH  OP 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Citrus  Fruits,       Deciduous  Fruits, 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,      Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Dr. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


EXPERT  OPINION: 

Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chemist  of  Various 
British  Agricnltural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  arro- 
neously  supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very 
profitable  plant  food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it 
neither  exhausts  or  injures  the  soil,  but  improves  both  its 
condition  and  its  fertility." 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 


31©  CALIFORNIA  STREET,        -        SAIN  FRANCISCO. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


~  SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Write  FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Fresno. 


riLWOOD  woven  FIELD  FENCE, 

L  POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  FENCE,  LAWN  FENCE  ANO  CRIB  FENCE. 


68  INCH' 


Absolute  efficiency  at  least 
A  practical  fence  that  will 
positively  turn  cattle, 
horses,  hogs  and 
pigs.      A  fence 
that  is  strong, 
practically  ever- 
lasting, proven 
thoroughly  effi- 
cient under 
every  possible 
condition. 


ELLWOOD  FIELD  FENCE  (Standard  Style! 


EVERY  ROD  OF  ELLWOOD  FENCE  IS  GUARANTEED. 

If  you  want  your  fencing  problems  satisfactorily  solved,  call  and  see  the 
ELLWOOD  FENCE  and  let  us  show  you  for  how  little  money  you 
can  get  absolute  satisfaction. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agency, 

GEO.  H.  ISMON,  Agent,  225-227  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^wwws 


AN  ERA  OF 


Better  Machinery 

fHard  times  and  rattletrap  machinery  are  of 
lie  past.  (Yeameryinen  have  found  out  that 
.  is  more  profitable  to  own  a  good 

STANDARD 
BABGOGK  TESTER 

;  that  will  last  for  twenty  years  than  it  is  to  buy  one  of  the  ordinary, 
noisy  kind,  that  must  be  replaced  every  year  or  t  wo.  The  Standard 
1  lias  a  cast  iron  frame  and  cover,  a  steel  spindle  and  brass  bottle 
holder.  It  is  well  built  and  is  acid  proof.  The  new  book  of  Farrington  and  Woll,  on  Milk 
Testing  goes  with  the  machine.       „,  .     -.        ,  .        -       „.  .  ... 

send  for  Catalogue  No.  84,  Elgin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 


330  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  ine  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  3  jo  jviarktt 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Industrial  Notes. 


— Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  exporting  lumber  to 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

— It  is  now  proposed  to  pay  Spain  that 
$20,000,000  for  the  Philippines  in  silver  dollars. 

—The  Santa  Fe  Co.  has  decided  to  build  ex- 
tensive locomotive,  car  and  repair  shops  at 
Stockton,  Cal. 

— At  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  last  week  a  sale  of 
5,000,000  gallons  of  red  wine  was  made  to  San 
Francisco  dealers  at  prices  ranging  from  121/, 
to  15  cents  per  gallon. 

—Work  on  the  proposed  Monterey  (Cal.)  & 
Fresno  railroad  has  begun,  the  first  work  un- 
der way  being  the  building  of  an  1800-foot 
wharf  at  Pacific  Grove. 

— It  is  estimated  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  Cuba  and  Hawaii  will  cost  the 
United  States  $S00,000,000  at  the  start  and 
$200,000,000  a  year  thereafter. 

— Owing  to  the  short  hemp  crop  in  Manila, 
Yucatan  expects  that  the  price  of  henequen 
will  be  on  the  rise.  The  prediction  has  been 
made  that  the  price  will  shortly  go  up  to  $5505 
the  arroba. 

— Colorado  jobbers  are  pleased  with  the  new 
tariff  published  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Shippers 
say  that  the  result  will  be  increase  of  ship- 
ments to  points  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
southern  California. 

— A  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  powder  company  has 
a  contract  calling  for  f>5,000  kegs  of  blasting 
powder,  to  be  used  in  building  a  railroad  in 
Oregon.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
order  for  blasting  powder  ever  given  in  this 
country. 

— Regarding  the  Nicaragua  canal,  Senator 
McMillin  will  have  a  new  bill  prepared  and 
substitute  it  for  the  Morgan  bill.  He  will 
demand  that  the  United  States  put  up  all  the 
funds  to  control  the  canal,  and  have  no  side 
partners. 

—Skagit  county  is  second  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  number  of  feet  of  standing 
timber,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  geological  survevors,  having  10,362, 
422,909  feet.  Chehalis  is  first  with  18,579,- 
058,000  feet. 

—Montana  sent  135,975  head  of  cattle  to  the 
Chicago  market  during  the  shipping  season  of 
1898,  against  147,972  for  the  year  1897,  180,335 
for  1896  and  235,644  for  1895.  This  year's 
shortage  is  about  12,000  head  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

— The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Herald  has  positive 
assurance  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Co.  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  the  object  being  to 
bring  the  Great  Northern  system  into  the 
field  as  a  competitor  for  California  business. 

—Swords  have  been  made  out  of  an  aerolite. 
Some  years  ago  an  aerolite  fell  at  Kchizenbori, 
Tokio.  Viscount  Enomoto  bought  a  piece  of 
iron  of  which  it  was  composed  and  named  it 
Tenko-Tetsu  (iron  fallen  from  heaven).  Re- 
cently he  cut  1500  momme  (about  thirteen 
pounds)  from  one  lump  and  had  three  swords 
made  of  it  by  skilled  workmen  in  the  Tokio 
military  arsenal,  naming  the  swords  Riuseito 
(falling  star  swords).  One  of  these  weapons 
Viscount  Enomoto  has  presented  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Japan,  while  the  other  two  he  re- 
tains in  his  own  possession. 

—Stuart  &  Merriman,  who  have  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  surveying  parties  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Commission  since  Dec.  1, 1897,  are 
in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Washington  City . 
Mr.  Stuart  says:  "Personally  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua  and  San  Juan 
river  route.  There  is  another  scheme  on  foot 
to  follow  the  San  Juan  river  from  Lake  Nica- 
ragua east  fifty  miles  to  Machucha  rapids, 
and  then  cut  a  ditch  102  miles  long  to  Grey- 
town.  The  latter  is  an  ambitious  scheme,  and, 
while  it  would  be  a  good  road,  I  prefer  the 
lake  and  river  line.  The  people  of  Nicaragua 
want  the  United  States  to  construct  the 
canal.  I  found  them  extremely  friendly  about 
the  matter." 

—The  following  shows  the  present  area  and 
population  of  the  United  States  and  our  possi- 
ble new  possessions : 

Intiabi- 

Area  in,  lants  to 

sr/.  miles.  Population,  sq.  mile. 
United  States  in  1898.3.613,127    75,000,000  81 

Porto  Rico   3,500        806,708  231 

Philippines   111,826      9,0(10,000  78 

Sulu  Islands   950  75,000  79" 

Guam  (Lad.  Islands). .        120  8,561  71 

Isle  of  Pines   1,214  2,500  2- 

Cuba   119,210      1,500,000  13, 

Hawaii   6,740        109,000  17* 

Porto  Rico  has  ten  times  and  the  Philippines 
nearly  four  times  the  population  per  square 
mile  that  we  have  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  room  for  immigrants, 
and,  according  to  the  population  test,  like  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  they  are  already  ready 
for  statehood. 

—Some  people  in  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties,  Cal.,  suffering  temporary 
destitution  because  of  mistaken  judgment  in 
trying  to  cultivate  land  fit  only  forpasturage, 
have  asked  for  relief,  and  silly  California 


-Mm  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  Its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
*nd  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


newspapers  print  sensational  statements 
about  "starvation"  in  type  three  inches 
long.  If  an  improvident  farmer  in  Maryland 
or  Virginia  were  to  call  on  his  neighbors  for 
aid,  the  fact  would  hardly  warrant  proclama- 
tion of  "starvation"  running  riot  in  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut.  The  great  stretch  of 
coast  known  as  California,  extending  700  miles 
north  and  south,  comprises  so  much  area  as  to 
render  any  such  local  occurrence  equally  in- 
applicable. 

—Under  date  of  October  19,  Consul  Mc- 
Cook  writes  from  Dawson  City:  "I  send 
herewith  the  price  list  of  the  North  American 
Transportation  &  Trading  Company,  giving 
the  prices  of  necessaries  in  Dawson  City  the 
1st  of  October.  You  can  not,  however,  get 
butter  at  $1  per  pound  at  the  company's 
stores,  except  in  10-pound  quantities  or  over, 
and  then  only  in  case  you  purchase  an  entire 
outfit.  The  same  custom  holds  good  in  regard 
to  purchases  of  condensed  milk  and  sugar. 
The  duty  on  American  goods  is  so  high  that 
almost  everything  used  here  comes  from 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  I  think  if  the 
large  companies  would  adopt  the  landing 
certificate  methods  and  get  rebates  on  tinned 
goods,  sugar,  and  other  articles,  more  Ameri- 
can goods  would  be  brought  in.  I  have  spoken 
to  several  companies  on  the  subject,  but  so 
far  only  two  of  them  have  procured  landing 
certificates— the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Strange  to 
relate,  in  this  Canadian  town  and  vicinity, 
with  a  population  of  some  20,000  and  a  tran- 
sient population  of  as  many  more,  not  a  single 
trading  or  commercial  company  is  owned  by 
Canadian  capital.  Every  business  is  oper- 
ated by  Americans,  and  the  highest  prices 
paid  are  for  American  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  hats,  rubber  goods,  shoes,  and  cigars. 
Three  companies  supply  the  Yukon  river 
towns.  With  the  increasing  population  of 
this  region  there  will  be  room  for  more, 
especially  if  there  are  good  returns  from  the 
American  side  this  winter." 


-j  i 

$100  Reward  ^— 


for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints, contracted  cor  J,  and 
callous  of  all  kinds  that 


l*wd  and  endo 

the  Ad.uns  Y.x.  Co 


Turtle's  Elixir  1 


wlllnotcure.  For  sale  every 
1     where.  Send  for  pamphlet* 

I      DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE, 

Sole  Proprietor* 

1       27  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"TEDDY"  ROOSEVELT  SAYS: 

'  Didn't  expect  anything.  I  went  to  take  things 
us  they  came."  Just  like  Pale  Finite,  takes 
everything— except  defeat,  and  is  always  ready. 
I'  ItiE  WOU  EH  Vi  I  It  K  FENCE  CO.,  UMtltN.  MM  H. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE  DISC  HARROW. 

Simplest  anil  Itest  KeverHlule  Dlaa  Harrow 
on  the  Market  . 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F*€iinting, 
Whitewashing 

 AND  

Tree  Spraying 

MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  WM.  WAINWRIGHT. 
25  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA7.   JACKSON   <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  S»8  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Hahy"  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800  - 
Save  tlO.-  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  COHTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


BOUTd  XS— Winners  of  every  7  days'  butter  con- 
test at  State  Fair  lS'.M  1st  &  2nd  for  aged  rows,  4-yr.. 
3-yr.  &  2-yr.-olds;  ?i  Jerseys  <t  Ourhnms  eompetinfj. 
Tlie  4th  successive  year  my  Holsteins  have  beaten 
for  Imttcr  the  best  Jerseys  In  the  State.  Aliases, 
both  sexes,  forsale:  overstocked  with  bull  calves. 
Berkshlres.    F.  H.  Burke,  B2i;  Market  St..  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTKK  SAXK  •  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  IMU.STKiNs  jj  |>(  an. VMS.  Best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock.  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Willaiu  Xiles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


\V.  A.  SHIPPEK,  Avon.  Cal.,  Standard-bred  Trot 
ting.  Carriage  and  Road  Horses.  Jacks,  Mules  and 
Durham  Bu  Is  for  Sale. 


Poultry. 


SAM'I.  M.  COITIX,  l'leisant  Grove.  Cal. .breeder 
of  several  breeds  of  thoroughbred  Poultry;  took 
their  share  of  prizes  at  last  State  Fair. 


SANTA  TERESA  Pol  I.TKY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Twill  Interest  and  please;  send  for  It. 


WILLIAM  XILES  Sc  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPKOVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  9.  F. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAXD-CHIXA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  Xlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  11.  M  I* R PHY,  PerkliiH.Sac.Co  .Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland  China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 
12  Premiums  (2  Sweepstakes)  last  State  Fair. 


3.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Angora  Goats  and 
Persian  Fat-tailed  Sheep.  Catalogue  free. 


Dogs. 


RAXCHO  BENITO  KENNELS.  Thor'b  d  Scotch 
Collies.  Pups  for  sale.  At  stud.  Imp.  Ormsklrk 
Blucher:  fee  125.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. Stewart  A  Sons.  Aromas.  Cal. 


♦    FANCY       POULTRY.  ♦ 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  GO  breeding 
yards.  Why  not  improve  your 
stock.  Man'f's  of  the  Improved 
Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely 
self-regulating,  hot  water.  Send 
stamp  for  our  catalogue  of  In- 
cubators.Wire  Netting,  Blooded 
Fowls  and  Poultry  Appliances 
generally.  Remember  the  Best  is 
the  Cheapest .  Pacific  Inctbatok 
Co..  1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


EVERY  SUCCESSFUL 
farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,   knows    by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer- 
tilizer is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francis,  so,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  I'arlllc  Coast. 


NO.  10  A  PLOW  . 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

HOOKER  <&  CO., 

16  and  IK  DRIMM  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

Patented  by 
Jacob  Price. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Ceneral 
Agent. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEK,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t'-S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1804  Send  for  Circular. 

Telephone  Main  1119. 
Blake,    Moffltt    «fc  Tou/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS. 

3  Sweepstakes,  7  Firsts,  5  Seconds  just  awarded  at 
the  State  Fair.  Choice  pigs  for  sale  from  the  champion 
herd  of  the  State. 


SESSIONS    &  CO., 

J  as.  R.  BOAL,  M'g'r. 
P.  O.  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  of  thousands  of  American  stockman  who 
have  during  the  last  3K  years  "vaccinated"  their  cattle  and  slopped  their  losses  from  Black  Leg. 

PASTEUR   VACCINE   CO.,  54  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

ACME    MEDICAL   BCPPI/1    CO.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


N.  B.— Each  packet  of  our  original  and  genuine  Vaccine  bears  our  trade  mark     Beware  of 

imitations. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TPII1MPH  <sTPFI  PAIMfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
iKiump-n  a  i  cel.  Kftiiuc  we  wll[  f *r  a  ghort  Ume  deIlver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  *25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet . 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLAKD,  Manafacturer,  113  &  118  N. 
Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  National  Orange. 


According  to  a  well-prepared  sum- 
mary report  in  Farm  and  Home,  the 
32d  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  was  the  same  delightful  social 
affair  as  have  been  all  sessions  of  the 
past  ten  or  more  years.  Representa- 
tives were  present  from  twenty-six 
States.  The  secretary's  report  showed 
225  new  Granges,  more  dues  paid  than 
for  over  twenty  years  and  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  order  everywhere.  The 
treasurer  reported  nearly  $60,000  on 
hand,  well  invested,  and  from  the  dues 
paid  State  Grange  treasurers  a  total 
paid-up  membership  of  about  165,000. 
The  States  in  which  the  order  is  strong- 
est, having  over  1000  members,  being 
in  order  of  relative  strength  are  New 
York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Illinois,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Rhode  Island  and  California. 

A  public  meeting  of  welcome  was 
held  when  addresses  were  made  by  the 
governor,  mayor  and  several  State  of- 
ficials, a  day  was  occupied  in  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  White  mountains, 
the  Concord  commercial  club  tendered 
a  banquet  at  which  U.  S.  Senator  Gal- 
linger,  the  governor-elect  and  State, 
city  and  Grange  officials  spoke.  The 
exemplification  of  the  subordinate  de- 
grees was  done  in  a  thorough  and  im- 
pressive manner,  and  the  degrees  of 
Pomona,  Flora  and  Ceres  conferred  on 
large  classes  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  work  of  the  order.  The  new 
robes  of  the  Priests  of  Demeter  rend- 
ered the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
Ceres  most  instructive.  It  is  intended 
that  the  court  of  Ceres  will  likewise  be 
furnished  with  new  robes  during  the 
year. 

Master' s  Address. — The  annual  address 
of  Master  Jones  of  Indiana  was  a  broad 
and  sound  statement  of  the  needs  of 
farmers.  Having  visited  more  than  half 
the  States  where  Grange  organizations 
exist,  and  studied  the  people  and  their 
methods  closely,  he  concludes  the 
principal  obstacle  to  overcome  in  ex- 
tending the  order  is  not  the  opposition 
from  those  engaged  in  other  avocations, 
as  very  little  of  that  exists.  It  is  not 
that  farmers  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
organization;  it  is  the  farmers'  want 
of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  fidelity 
of  farmers  to  stand  by  and  maintain  an 
organization.  They  readily  concede 
that  the  individual  farmer,  acting  for 
himself  alone,  is  weak  and  cannot 
successfully  cope  with  trusts  and  or- 
ganized capital  and  organized  business. 
Farmers  have  submitted  so  long  to  the 
conditions  that  they  fail  to  realize 
their  power  when  united  and  co-operat- 
ing through  systematic  organization. 
They  do  not  grasp  at  once  what  or- 
ganization will  do  for  them.  They  fail 
to  realize  the  multiplied  power  that  co- 
operating gives  to  them. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  and  "the 
plain  people"  need  further  legislation 
and  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  now 
in  force.  The  order  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  have  enacted  the  following 
laws:  Postal  savings  banks,  national 
pure  food  law,  to  amend  the  anti-trust 
law  to  make  it  more  effective  and 
stamp  out  all  combinations  of  men  and 
money  to  arbitrarily  control  prices  of 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  require 
consuls  to  foreign  countries  to  make 
full  investigation  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  aid  in  extending  the  markets 
for  agriculture  as  for  manufactured 
articles,  to  amend  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  extending  and  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  commission,  to  prevent 
gambling  in  margins  and  futures  and  to 
prevent  the  owners,  lessees  and 
managers  of  public  warehouses  from 
buying  grain  on  their  own  account  and 
storing  the  same  in  warehouses  con- 
trolled by  them,  also  to  prevent  the 
mixing  of  lower  with  higher  grades  of 
grain  thus  debasing  the  quality  and 
injuring  the  sale  of  all  the  better 
grades,  to  provide  for  amending:  the 
constitution  so  as  to  require  U.  S. 
Senators  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote, 
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[ENTRY  BLANK  TO  BE   PILLED  AND  MAILED  TO  THE   PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  S*N  FRANCISCO  ] 

RURAL  PRESS  GARDEN  CONTEST.  Entry  No. 


Name  of  Contestant  

Age  and  Date  of  Last  Birthday. 


Post  Office  Address  County 

Distance  and  Direction  of  Garden  from  Post  Office  

Kind  of  Soil  


State  of. 


Will  You  Have  Water  for  Irrigation  ?  

Source  of  Water  Supply  for  Irrigation  

What  Is  Your  Usual  Rainfall  ?  

About  What  Is  the  Elevation  of  Garden  Above  Sea  Level  ?  

About  What  Date  Do  You  Expect  First  Frost  in  Autumn  ?  

About  What  Date  Is  the  Last  Frost  in  Spring?  

What  Has  Been  Your  Previous  Experience  in  Vegetable  Growing  ?. 


><XM><KXKK><K><>OCK><KM>^^ 


a  law  revising  the  salaries  of  all  public 
officers  and  fixing  them  in  proportion 
to  the  pay  received  for  similar  labor  in 
private  business  and  in  keeping  with 
the  cost  of  living,  to  secure  the  speedy 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by 
the  TJ.  S.,  to  have  placed  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  U.  S.  mail  in  the 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  per  year 
to  further  extend  the  free  delivery  of 
mail  in  rural  districts. 

Lecturer's  Report. — The  lecturer  pre- 
sented an  able  report  as  to  the  educa- 
tional and  social  features  of  the  order, 
referred  to  the  great  good  done  by  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  and  stated  that 
during  the  year  he  has  prepared  and 
sent  out  over  500,000  book  pages  of 
Grange  literature  for  general  distribu- 
tion, all  of  which  has  been  sent  out  on 
request.  As  to  the  broad  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  only  partially 
successful  because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  teachers  regarding  the 
rudiments  and  principles  of  this  science. 
A  plan  has  been  evolved  of  doing  away 
with  text  books,  and  teaching  nature 
studies;  in  several  States  teachers  are 
being  fitted  for  this  part  of  their  work 
by  private  study  and  by  special  in- 
struction at  normal  institutes. 

Other  Matters. — Another  prominent 
feature  of  the  session  was  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  trading  features  of 
the  order.  A  pressing  demand  is  felt  in 
some  States  for  financial  benefits.  The 
executive  committee  stated  State 
Granges  paid  so  slight  attention  to  its 
inquiries,  as  directed  by  the  session 
of  last  year,  that  nothing  had  been 
attempted  more  than  writing  letters 
for  information  as  to  what  Patrons 
through  State  Granges  had  to  sell  or 
wanted  to  buy.  Some  wanted  advertise- 
ments added  to  the  Quarterly  Bulletin; 
others  wanted  a  separate  trading 
paper,  but  the  matter  was  finally  left 
to  the  executive  committee  and  lecturer 
to  compile  and  issue  a  trade  circular 
to  be  sent  to  each  subordinate  Grange. 
Although  a  separate  paper,  such 
circular  could  readily  be  mailed  with 
the  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Several  interesting  committee  re- 
ports were  made;  S.  H.  Messick  of  Del- 
aware was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee,  and  Ohio  was  selected  for 
the  place  of  next  meeting.  A  beauti- 
ful memorial  service  was  held  Sunday 
in  memory  of  Past  Masters  of  Iowa, 
Knott  of  West  Virginia  and  Sister 
Robie  of  Maine,  wife  of  Past  Master 
and  ex-Gov.  Frederick  Robie.  A  liberal 
appropriation  was  made  for  lecture 
and  extension  work  and  a  largely  in- 
creased membership  is  looked  for  dur- 
ing 1899. 


G  RAPE  CUTTINGS. 

THOMPSON  SEEDLESS  CUTTINGS  for  sale 
in  quantities  to  suit.  These  cuttings  are  from  a 
vineyard  in  Sutter  county— a  district  where  phyl- 
loxera has  never  existed.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, address  "Grape  Grower,"  care  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rural  Press  Garden  Contest. 


J*  Premiums  for  Our  Young  Readers. 


To  all  regular  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  will  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age  on  September  1,  1899,  we  offer 
the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  home  vegetable  garden. . .  .$50 
For  the  second  best  vegetable  garden .  .  $25 
Subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

1.— The  garden  shall  not  cover  more  than  £000 
square  feet  and  shall  include  not  less  than  ten 
kinds  of  vegetables.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  kinds  or  varieties  thereof. 

3.— A  map  or  diagram  of  the  ground  on  a  f-cale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  each  lineal  foot  must 
be  made  to  show  accurately  the  space  given  to 
each  kind  or  variety  at  the  first  planting  and 
each  subsequent  planting  on  the  same  space. 

3.  — A  diary  must  be  regularly  kept  showing  for 

each  date  mentioned  (1)  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  the  garden:  (i)  the  kind  of  work 
done :  (3)  the  kinds  or  varieties  planted  or  gath- 
ered: (4)  the  count  or  weight  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  and  the  valuation  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  valuation  shall  be  uniform  among  all 
contestants  at  the  same  date  we  shall  publish 
each  week  in  the;  Rural  Press  a  table  of  the 
prices  to  be  used  in  making  the  valuation  for 
the  following  week.  These  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  retail  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  — On  September  1,  1899,  a  complete  summary 

must  be  made  of  the  diary  to  show  (1)  the  date 
of  planting  and  of  first  and  last  gathering  of 
each  variety:  (2)  the  total  count  or  weight  of 
each  crop  and  (3)  the  total  valuation  of  each,  so 
as  to  show  (4)  the  grand  totals  of  quantities 
and  valuations  of  all  the  garden  products  to 
thatdate.  The  map,  the  diary  and  the  summary 
will  constitute  the  report  to  be  made  to  us. 

5.  — The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  two  gardens 

which  stand  highest  in  value  produced. 

6  The  report  must  be  certified  by  a  parent  or  by 

an  adult  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general  facts.  The  report  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  photograph  of  the  garden, 
taken  whenever,  during  the  year,  its  condition 
favors  a  good  picture. 

7.— The  work  can  begin  at  any  time,  but  of  course 
an  early  start  not  only  suits  hardy  vegetables 
in  California,  but  it  gives  chance  for  growing 
two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  No  ground 
can  long  lie  idle  and  win  in  this  contest. 
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A  NEWJ500K. 

alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

in  . . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  D  ICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Press  "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo  ,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S3.  Orders  received  at  thio  offl- 


In   baying  seeds 
"economy  is  extrav. 
ntfance,"  because  the  costf 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior' 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds  the 
original  cost  of  the  best  seeds  to 
be  had.   The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.   Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRYS I 

SEEDS  S 

and    always  get   your  money's 
worth.   Five  cent.s  per  paper 
everywhere.  AlwayntUe 
1>('M.  SeedAnnnal  free. 
1>.M.  FKKKY  A  CO., 
Uetrolt,  Mich. 


Monarch  Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 
HOOK-ER  <fe  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco. 


|      FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY,  f 

X  FRESNO,    CflLIFORNIfl,  ♦ 

♦  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of  £ 

I  Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives,  Citrus  Trees,  ♦ 

♦  Ornamental  Trees  and  Grape  Vines.  ♦ 

♦  A  Well  Selected  Assortment  of  ♦ 

I  PALMS,  ROSES,  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.  % 

A  WE   OFFER   MANY   NEW   AND   VALUABLE   NOVELTIES.  1 

♦  SEND   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE.  $ 

♦  GEO.    C    ROEDI1NG)       -        -        PROPRIETOR.  ♦ 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

^Spanish- American  War. 

A  synopsis  of  tbe  principal  events  of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  I  

with  latest  colored  maps  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  etc.  I 

jt  UPON  REQUEST,  SENT  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  FREE,  j* 

To  all  new  subscribers  and  to  all  old  subscribers  who  renew  between  Oct.  29th,  '98,  and  Jan.  1st,  '99,  the 
above  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  postpaid,  free  of  all  charge. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  28,  1898. 


Chicago  Wheat  Futures. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows 
for  the  week  named,  price  being  per  bushel : 

Dec.  May. 

68*©  68* 
6T';,®  69 


69* 
6HX 
66X 


6S78©  70* 


May. 
81  20  @1  MM 
1  19*<ai  Yi% 


Wednesday   95*© 

Thursday   66y® 

Friday   66*® 

Saturday   *  @  — 

Monday   *- — ©  — 

Tuesday   67  @  68 

Liverpool  Futures. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter  per 
cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for  the 

week :  _ 

Dec. 

Wednesday   5s  lo*d 

Thursday   &s  IJJM 

Friday   fts  11 '8d 

Saturday   *  

Monday   *  T—T 

Tuesday   &s  H*d 

Sau  Francisco  Futures. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco  Call 
Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday  N  14*©- 

Friday    ®- 

Saturday   *  @- 

Monday   *  @- 

Tuesday   1  17*©- 

Wednesday   @- 

•Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  market  for  wheat  in  this  center  is  show- 
ing a  firmer  tone  than  at  date  of  last  report, 
values  for  spot  wheat  being  quotably  about 
25c  per  ton  higher  lhan  a  week  ago,  and  were 
active  purchasingattemptedstill  stiffer  prices 
would  have  to  be  paid.  The  firmer  feeling  is 
based  mainlv  on  an  upward  movement  in  the 
Chicago  speculative  market.  Prices  in  Liver- 
pool have  shown  little  improvement.  Chicago 
options  advanced  2%@3c  per  bushel.  On  the 
local  Call  Board  Dec.  wheat  moved  upward 
about  5c,  but  this  option  had  been  previously 
abnormally  low.  The  improvement  in  May 
wheat  was  about  l'4c,  being  practically  the 
same  as  recorded  in  quotable  values  of  offer- 
ings in  the  open  or  sample  markets. 

Two  wheat  cargoes  were  cleared  from  this 
port  for  Europe  the  day  prior  to  Christmas, 
which  is  worthy  of  note  in  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  the  outward  movement  is  unu- 
sually light  and  slow.  The  two  cargoes  ag- 
gregated nearlv  00,000  tons,  with  a  valuation 
of  $139,000.  Only  once  before  this  season 
have  two  wheat  cargoes  been  cleared  from 
this  port  in  a  single  day,  the  instance  being 
on  September  24th;  but  one  of  these  ships 
took  considerable  other  cargo  and  only  5000 
tons  wheat.  The  two  vessels  last  referred  to 
carried  only  32,000  tons  wheat,  valued  at  $77,- 
400,  leaving  by  long  odds  December  24'h  as 
the  banner  day  in  the  shipment  of  wheat 
from  this  port'duriDg  the  past  six  months. 
There  has  been  little  or  nothing  done  here  in 
the  chartering  of  wheat  ships  for  a  fortnight 
or  more,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
done  in  this  line  during  the  Dext  few  months, 
unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  chartering  to 
arrive  for  next  season's  loading.  Business  of 
this  latter  sort  will  be  governed  much  by  the 
weather  and  the  prospects  for  coming  crop. 
The  ocean  freight  market  for  the  immediate 
loading  of  grain  is  not  only  dull  but  weak 
For  most  desirable  iron  ships  £1  5s  per  long 
ton  is  an  extreme  at  this  date  on  charters  to 
Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  32%c  per  cental.  It  is  more  in  accord 
with  asking  rates  of  shipowners  than  with 
figures  obtainable.  Ships  pressed  to  engage- 
ment at  this  date  could  not  obtain  over 
£1  2s  6d  for  above  voyage,  the  equivalent  of 
about  3i'c  per  cental.  In  illustration  of  theor- 
ists and  others  distorting  statistics  to  make 
the  figures  accord  with  an  idea,  or  help 
further  some  scheme,  the  following  from  J.  R. 
Dodge,  for  manv  years  statistician  of  the 
United  States  Deparment  of  Agriculture,  is 
worthy  of  perusal : 

"  Sir  William  Crookes  declares  that  there 
is  already  a  deficit  in  the  wheat  area  of 
31,000  square  miles,  or  approximately  20,000,- 
000  acres,  which  is  rather  unreasonable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  area  at  the  present 
rate  of  yield  would  produce  nearly  260,000,000 
bushels,  while  the  European  deficiency,  which 
is  the  principal  one  in  the  world,  is,  by  the 
Beerbohm  record,  only  310,000,000  bushels 
average  in  the  last  eight  years.  He  assumes 
the  present  annual  requirement  for  bread  is 
2,324,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  the  of- 
ficial and  expert  estimates  of  the  period 
since  1890  average  more  than  that  figure,  the 
compilation  of  such  estimates  for  seven  years 
bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  averaging 
2,477,845,000,  an  excess  of  over  150,000,000; 
though  the  eminent  scientist  is  almost  as 
lame  in  his  statistics  of  consumption  as  he  is 
in  those  of  production— really  minimizing 
both.  He  makes  t  he  supply  of  the  year  only 
1,921,000,000,  while  in  a  statement  quoted 
the  product  of  1897,  the  smallest  of  seven 
years,  is  given  as  2,214,000,000.  It  is  a  very 
unreliable  forecast  that  understates  produc- 
tion nearly  10  per  cent. 

"It  would  be  uncharitable  to  hope  for  a 
scarcity  of  bread  rations;  still  our  wheat- 
growers  would  not  feel  very  despondent  over 
a  prospect  of  good  prices.  The  Crookes  view 
is  a  distinct  encouragement  to  them;  and 
similar  views  have  been  put  forth  sometimes, 
apparently  in  the  hope  of  raising  prices.  Un- 
fortunately, when  exaggerated,  a  temporary 
rise  of  10  per  cent  is  followed  (as  the  result  of 
natural  reaction,  and  from  the  effect  of  in- 
crease of  area,  stimulated  by  temporary  ad- 
vance in  value),  by  a  fall  of  20  to  30  per  cent, 
as  between  1891  and  1895.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
vince people— scientists  as  wells  as  plain  peo- 
ple— that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  and  truth 
in  statistics  cannot  be  safely  departed  from. 
The  practices  of  stock  exchanges,  as  well  as 


that  of  bucket-shops,  to  secure  a  temporary 
advantage,  can  never  aid  the  cause  of  science 
or  of  rural  economy." 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1S*)7~9H  1 $98-99 

Liv.  quotations   8s3d@8s4*d  8-d-O-s-d 

Freight  rates   33©35s  THjt#tW 

Local  market  *1  f     1.42*  $1.15@1,17* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

California  Milling  |1  17*@1  22* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  13X©1  16* 

Oregon  Valley   1  15  @i  17* 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17*@1  20 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  12*ffll  15 

OH  qualities  wheat     @l  12* 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  fl.l4%Q1.17%. 

May,  1S99,  delivery,  $1.191g@l  21VJ. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board.    December    wheat    sold    at   @ 

 ;  May  1899.  $L20%@L81%  For  Decem- 
ber wheat  $1.17»8  was  bid. 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  commodity  is  slow,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Values  remain  virtually  as  last  quoted. 
To  purchase  freely,  full  quotations  or  a  little 
more  would  have  to  be  paid,  while  on  selling 
pressure  concessions  would  have  to  be  granted 
buyers. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  75©3  00 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  00©3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@3  65 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  65@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90©4  10 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  40@3  65 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   3  40®3  65 

Barley. 

Market  for  this  cereal  had  not  shown  much 
activity  for  some  months  past,  but  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  dull  the  current  week — 
the  midwinter  holidays  being  usually  a  quiet 
time  in  grain  circles.  During  a  portion  of  the 
week,  from  Friday  until  Tuesday,  business 
was  wholly  suspended  on  account  of  Christ- 
mas observances.  While  there  is  not  much 
barley  offering,  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  de- 
mand at  current  rates,  neither  brewers  nor 
operators  in  feed  barley  showing  much  inclina- 
tion to  purchase  at  present,  except  to  cover 
most  immediate  and  pressing  needs.  There 
has  been  considerable  inquiry  lately  for  seed 
barley,  and  this  more  than  any  other  demand 
has  been  instrumental  in  imparting  firmness 
to  the  market.  Business  in  the  speculative 
field  has  been  of  a  dragging  sort,  with  1899 
deliveries  much  lower  than  the  option  of  the 
current  month.  There  have  been  sales  of 
No.  1  feed  barley,  new,  seller  1899,  down  to 
9fi%c,  which  means  that  the  seller  has  any 
lime  in  1899  to  deliver  No.  1  feed  barley  of 
next  crop  at  the  price  stated.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  the  barley  can  be  delivered  at  a 
profit  at  the  figure  named.  Both  seller  and 
buyer  are  gambling  on  the  prospects. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  1  27*©  1  32* 

Feed,  fair  to  good  1  25  @1  27* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  1  37*@1  42* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ©  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1898,  delivery,  $1  31%@1.34^. 

May,  1899,  delivery,  *1.19@122^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  Dec,  1898,  feed  sold  at   @ 

 ;  May,  1899,   @  ;  seller  1899,  new. 

98c. 

Oats. 

There  has  been  as  much  trade  in  oats  dur- 
ing the  week  under  review  as  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  in  a  holiday  week,  with 
business  slow  in  all  cereals.  As  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  the  inquiry  was  largely  for 
the  cheaper  grades  of  feed,  such  going  to  par- 
ties who  ordinarily  run  on  barley,  when  the 
latter  cereal  is  plentiful  and  prices  nearer 
normal  than  at  present.  Values  for  low- 
priced  oats,  for  reason  above  stated,  are  being 
much  better  sustained  than  are  prices  for 
high-grade  oats.  The  latter  are  in  very  fair 
supply.  Colored  oats  which  are  suitable  for 
seeding  continue  to  be  very  steadily  held. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  30  @1  32* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  25  @1  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  20  @1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Milling  1  25   ©1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  35  ©1  40 

Black  Russian  1  60  @1  70 

Red  1  50  @1  60 

Corn. 

There  are  no  heavy  supplies  of  any  descrip- 
tion on  the  market.  Stocks  are  mainly  East- 
ern Large  Yellow  and  Eastern  mixed.  Mar- 
ket for  these  varieties  shows  no  weakness, 
but  is  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  is  the 
market  for  Large  White  or  Small  Yellow. 
Supplies  of  the  latter  are  light  and  in  few 
hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  1  15  ©1  17* 

Large  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Small  Yellow  1  20  @1  25 

Eastern  Mixed  1  07*@1  10 

Kye. 

Not  much  doing,  but  purchases  cannot  be 
made  at  any  lower  figures  than  for  several 
weeks  past.  Values  for  strictly  choice  are 
especially  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  new   1  17*@1  22* 

Buckwheat. 
The  stiff  prices  noted  a  week  ago  continue 
in  force,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect  of 
easier  rates  being  soon  established. 

Good  to  choice  2  20  @2  35 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

While  little  has  been  done  in  beans  since 
last  report,  a  quiet  market  was  generally  an- 


ticipated, dealers  invariably  expecting  busi- 
ness to  be  dull  at  the  close  of  the  old  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Stocks  are  not 
especially  burdensome  of  any  variety,  and  of 
most  sorts  are  decidedly  light.  Despite  in- 
activity, market  is  far  from  being  fatorable  to 
buyers',  and  that  it  will  develop  any  note- 
worthy weakness  in  the  near  future  is  alto- 
gether improbable.  Any  changes  in  values 
during  the  next  few  months  are  much  more 
apt  to  be  against  than  in  favor  of  the  buying 
interest.  With  a  resumption  of  activity,  prices 
for  most  kinds  are  almost  certain  to  harden. 
Some  sorts,  notably  Pea,  Red  and  Black-eye, 
are  now  difficult  to  obtain  at  quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  108   2  25   @2  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  05  @2  25 

Laay  Washington   1  60  ©1  90 

Butter,  small   1  60   ©1  75 

Butter,  large   2  00  ©2  50 

Pinks   1  90  <&2  05 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  90  @i  05 

Reds.    3  20  ©3  35 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  ©2  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  80  @  

Horse  Beans   2  00  Co;  2  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  7o  ©3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   1  60  ©1  75 

According  to  late  advices  by  mail  from  New 
York,  the  bean  market  in  that  center  is  as 
below  noted,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

Conditions  affecting  the  general  market  have 
not  changed  much  this  week.  Marrows  have  com- 
prised a  large'part  of  recent  receipts  and  the  dull- 
ness of  trade  has  unsettled  values  a  little,  so  that 
while  a  little  fancy  stock  still  jobs  at  ILK,  some 
choice  lots  have  been  sold  at  f  1.52*.  and  more  can 
be  had  at  the  latter  rate.  Home  jobbers  are  not 
inclined  to  stock  up  so  close  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  export  interest  is  small.  There  has  been 
about  enough  demand  to  absorb  the  light  offerings 
or  Medium,  and  the  price  has  held  steady  in  con- 
sequence. Pea  have  weakened  about  2*c,  best 
marks  selling  most  of  the  week  at  $1.27*.  The 
quality  of  the  Pea  beans  is  below  that  of  last  yeai . 
A  fair  quantity  of  Red  Kidney  has  been  moved, 
and  most  of  the  choice  lots  have  brought  11.80; 
some  conBdence  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  these 
beans,  but  the  late  Hrmness  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  moderate  receipts.  The  scarcity  of  White  Kid 
ney  enabled  receivers  to  get  an  advance  of  5fa  IOC, 
and  choice  lots  are  still  wanted  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent at  $1.7001.75  New  Yellow  Kye  more  plenty 
and  very  slow;  best  marks  are  held  at  $1.60  gen- 
erally Just  a  little  inquiry  for  Turtle  Soup  and 
$1  70  is  accepted  for  most  of  the  stock.  Lima 
steady,  but  quiet;  jobbing  business  mainly  at 
$2.35.  Fava  beans  scarce  and  bringing  2*c  per  lb. 
Green  peas  have  had  very  slow  sale. 

Dried  Peas. 

Trade  is  slow,  more  due  to  light  offerings 
than  to  lack  of  demand.  Market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations,  more  particularly  for  Niles  than 
for  Green. 

Green  Peas,  California  $2  00  ©2  20 

NUes  Peas   1  65  @I  75 


This  market  has  worn  a  holiday  aspect  the 
past  week,  and  it  would  be  extraordinary 
were  the  conditions  different  at  Christmas 
and  New  Years.  It  is  the  general  belief  that 
after  the  annual  stock  taking,  or  about  the 
middle  of  January,  business  will  be  resumed 
and  at  much  the  same  values  as  have  been 
lately  current.  Stocks  now  in  store  in  this 
center  are  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  lbs., 
on  a  grease  basis,  or  about  7,000,000  lbs. 
scoured. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  12  ©14 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  defective..  9  ©11 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  free  II  @13* 

San  Joaquin  foothill,  defective   8  ©11 

San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern.  7  mos. .  7  ©10 
San  Joaquin  plains  and  southern,  12 mos.  9  ©  9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @14 

Oregon  Eastern,  choice  11  ©14 

Oregon  Eastern,  fair  to  good   8  ©10 

Oregon  Valley  '5  @17 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   9  @I2 

Northern,  free   8  @10 

Southern  Mountain   1  @  8* 

Hops. 

Nothing  new  has  been  developed  in  the 
market  for  hops,  so  far  as  observed  or  re- 
ported. Strictly  choice  are  not  obtainable  in 
noteworthy  quantity,  either  from  first  or  sec- 
ond hands.  Dealer*  claim  to  be  still  Id  the 
market  for  choice  to  select,  and  for  such  would 
probably  pay  extreme  quotations  or  more. 
For  fair  to  medium  qualities,  however,  de- 
mand is  lacking,  and  if  such  stock  were  forced 
on  the  market  at  present,  it  would  have  to  go 
at  comparatively  low  values,  or  less  than  the 
figures  now  nominally  current. 
Good  to  choice,  1898  crop   12*@16* 

Recent  mall  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  hop  trade: 

Business  on  the  local  market  has  been  light  this 
week,  but  there  has  been  no  yielding  in  the  mat- 
ter of  price.  Dealers  here  are  well  stocked,  but 
it  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  three- 
fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  Pacific  coast  crop 
has  passed  out  of  tirst  hands,  and  SO  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  State  hops  have  already  been  marketed. 
This  condition  is  certainly  favorable.  aDd  it  is 
likely  to  prevent  the  pressure  to  sell  which  usu- 
ally comes  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  In  a  close 
examination  or  qualities  It  is  found  that  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  strictly  choice  hops 
remains,  and  some  confidence  is  felt  in  these.  Low 
grade  goods  may  possibly  ease  off  a  little,  as  they 
are  not  wanted  abroad,  and  home  buyers  will 
take  them  only  at  a  considerable  reduction  from 
the  best  grade.  Shipments  to  England  continue 
on  a  pretty  liberal  scale,  and  further  considerable 
lots  are  engaged  on  foreign  account.  New  busi- 
ness with  exporters  is  very  moderate  at  present, 
but  they  are  picking  up  some  lots  in  the  interior. 
We  are  advised  that  a  shipper  has  bought  this 
week  in  Otsego  and  Schoharie  counties  no  less 
than  1000  bales  at  18@18*c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  have  been  no  heavy  arrivals  the  cur- 
rent week,  but  with  demand  slow,  the  market 
failed  to  develop  any  special  strength.  Quot- 
able values  remained  practically  aslastDOted. 
With  undue  selling  pressure,  however,  the 
acceptance  of  lower  figures  would  have  been 
necessary.  Conditions  will  have  to  be  quite 
favorable  for  the  selling  interest  to  have  the 


present  prices  maintained  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  Straw  moved  slowly  at  previous  range 

of  values. 

Wheat  13  00®  n  oo 

Wheat  and  Oat  12  00®  16  00 

Oat  12  00®  15  50 

Barley,  River  11  00®  12  00 

Timothy  10  60®  13  00 

Alfalfa  10  00® II  SO 

Compressed  13  00®  16  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  70 

MIUgtnBs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  were  held  a  little  more 
firmly  than  preceding  week,  under  light  re- 
ceipts, but  not  much  increase  in  offerings 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  again 
swayed  the  market  in  favor  of  buyers.  Shorts 
continued  in  light  request.  Rolled  Barley 
and  Cracked  Corn  were  steadily  held,  there 
being  no  heavy  quantities  of  either  descrip- 
tion on  market. 

Bran,  ft  ton  16  50®17  SO 

Middlings  18  00®2i  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  16  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Roiled  27  00<g) 27  SO 

Cornmeal  23  50® 24  00 

Cracked  Corn  24  5u®25  00 

Seeds. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  quoted  here- 
with are  of  limited  volume,  admitting  of  only 
light  trading.  There  have  been  no  transfers 
of  noteworthy  importance  or  shipments  of 
consequence  since  former  review.  Neither 
asking  rates  nor  prices  obtainable  warrant 
making  any  changes  in  quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste  4  50®4  78 

Mustard,  Yellow  4  26®  

Flax   <a  — 

Per  lb 

Canary   2*©2* 

Rape  8  ©3* 

Hemp  2*(a>3>4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6*@7 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
Dulness  continues  to  be  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  Grain  Bag  market.  Holders  are 
fully  aware  of t  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
force  business  at  this  date,  and  are  conse- 
quently making  no  efforts  in  this  direction. 
They  also  know  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
have  the  market  dull  and  lacking  in  firmness 
until  near  harvest  time,  as  such  condition 
tends  to  restrict  shipments  from  Calcutta  and 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  liability  of  the 
market  being  too  heavily  stocked.  With  all 
the  precautions  taken,  however,  there  has 
been  hardly  an  exception  in  the  past  twenty 
years  where  stocks  of  Grain  Bags  have  not 
proven  greater  than  the  requirements.  In 
Wool  Sacks,  Gunnies,  Bean  Bags  and  Fruit 
Sacks,  there  is  no  business  reported  worth 
mentioning,  values  remaining  nominally  un- 
changed. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  6  253— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  "a® — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ©29 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  26  @27 

Gunnies  10*©- 

Bean  bags   4*®  4% 

fruit  sacks,  cotton   S  ®6 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with  prices 
fairly  steady.  ^Values  for  Pelts  are  quotably 
unchanged,  but  market  is  not  firm.  Tallow 
is  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity,  and  is  meet- 
ing with  fair  custom  at  prevailing  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Cullt. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . . .  — ©10  — @  9 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. .  — ®  9  — @  8 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs...  — ®  8  —  ©  7 
Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  — @  8*  —  ©  T* 
Light  Cow  Hldes.under  60  lbs  — @  8  — @  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — ®  8  — ®  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   — ®  8         — ®  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   — @  9         — ©  8 

Dry  Hides   — ®15  — ©  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  — ©15  — @  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  — ®17  — ©  13 

Salted  Horse'Hides,  large  1  6032  00 

Salted  Horse  H'des.  medium  1  00®1  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   SO®  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large  1  50®  1  "5 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   75®1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   25©  SO 

Pelts,  long  wool,  pur  skin   80@1  10 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin   50©  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   SO®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   20©  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  27*©  SO 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   20@22* 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — ©  10 

Elk  Hides   10®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality  —  3*@  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   2*©  2X 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   S0@S7* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10©  20 

Kid  Skins   6®  10 

Honey. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  honey  market,  stocks  being 
light,  as  previously  noted,  of  both  Comb  and 
Extracted,  with  market  firm  at  current 
values.  Business  is  naturally  greatly  re- 
stricted and  at  present  Is  almost  wholly  on 
local  account.  Considering  the  light  yield 
this  season,  the  aggregate  of  exports  to  date 
is  of  very  liberal  volume. 

.  Extracted,  White  Liquid   7  ©  7)4 

I  Extracted,  Light  Amber   6m©  6* 

White  Comb,  l-n>  frames   9*©10* 

Amber  Comb   7*@  9 

Beeswax. 

Spot  supplies  are  light  and  there  are  no 
evidence  of  much  being  on  hand  at  any 
interior  point.  Market  is  unfavorable  to 
buyers. 

Fair  to  choloe,  •  lb  24  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Heats. 
Aside  from  some  inquiry  on  holiday  account 
for  fancy  Beef  and  Mutton  at  higher  figures 
than  were  quotable,  the  market  was  quiet 
and  lacking  in  strength.  Of  fair  to  prime 
qualities  there  was  no  scarcity.  Hogs  of  me- 
dium size  and  desirable  for  packing  were 
sought  after  at  last  quoted  advance,  but  for 
other  descriptions  there  was  no  active  in- 
quiry. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lh   6*0  — 
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Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6^c@ — ;  wethers   7  @  — 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   4%@  — 

Hogs,  small,  fat   Z%@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   4   @  — 

Hogs,  feeders   3Y,®  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4%®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6   @  8 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   6tf@  7 

Lamb,  3  lb   7H@  8 

Poultry. 

As  predicted  in  former  issue  would  likely 
be  the  case,  stocks  of  choice  Turkeys  cleaned 
up  fairly  well  at  the  same  range  of  values 
current  at  date  of  last  review.  The  market 
for  Live  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese  showed 
little  change  in  quotable  values  from  the  fig- 
ures last  noted.  Arrivals  and  offerings  of 
Eastern  live  poultry  operated  against  selling 
much  of  the  California  product  at  prices  ad- 
vantageous to  owners.  The  Turkey  market 
stiffened  toward  the  close,  with  offerings 
light. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  *  fb   15  @  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  1*  lb   14  &  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14  ®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  00  @4  50 

Fryers  4  00   @4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  HO   @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  doz  4  50   @5  50 

Ducks,  old  4  50   @5  50 

Geese,  <p  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  100  @1  I2y, 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50   @1  75 

Batter. 

The  demand  for  best  qualities  of  fresh  was 
not  so  active  as  immediately  prior  to  last  re- 
port, and  market  in  consequence  presented  an 
easier  tone.  The  output  of  the  Humboldtand 
Del  Norte  section  is  showing  decided  decrease, 
but  this  is  being  offset  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  increase  in  Marin  and  Sonoma.  Packed 
butter  is  in  liberal  supply  for  this  late  date  in 
the  season,  but  is  largely  Eastern  product. 
Two  cars  of  Eastern  packed  butter  arrived 
last  week. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb   29  @— 

Creamery  firsts   27  @28 

Creamery  seconds  26  @27 

Dairy  select  26  @27 

Dairy  seconds  18  &21 

Dairy,  sofi  and  weedy  —  @ — 

Mixed  store  14  @15 

Creamery  in  tubs  18  @20 

Pickled  Roll  18  @19 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  18  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  15  ®17 

Cheese. 

For  extra  choice  mild- flavored  new  the  mar- 
ket is  favorable  to  the  selling  and  producing 
interest,  stocks  of  this  description  being  ex- 
ceedingly light.  Sales  in  a  small  way  are  be- 
ing made  above  figures  warranted  as  a  quota- 
tion. Market  for  other  descriptions  is  not 
particularly  firm.  Supplies  of  domestic  held 
are  not  large,  but  there  is  considerable  East- 
ern cheese  here  which  is  being  offered  at 
comparatively  low  figures. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  13  @— 

California,  good  tc  choice  11  @12^ 

California,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

California  Cheddar  10  @12 

California,  "Young  Americas"  11  @12W 

Eggs. 

The  improved  values  established  the  pre- 
vious week  have  since  continued  in  force, 
with  market  moderately  firm  for  the  time 
being,  but  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  cur- 
rent rates  being  very  long  realized,  buyers  as 
a  rule  anticipating  a  break  within  a  week  or 
two.  There  is  generally  a  sharp  decline  im- 
mediately after  New  Years,  which  is  in  some 
seasons  followed  by  a  recovery  a  little  later 
on. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 37V4@ — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..32^@35 

California,  good  to  choice  store  29  @31 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  25  @30 

Vegetables. 
Market  has  been  in  the  main  firm,  with 
most  kinds  in  scanty  stock,  such  as  fresh  Peas, 
String  Beans,  Egg  Plant,  Green  Peppersand 
the  like.  Cool  and  frosty  weather  has  inter- 
fered with  the  maturing  of  early  vegetables. 
Winter  varieties  other  than  Squash  are  *lso 
being  offered  rather  sparingly.  Choice  Onions 
were  in  light  supply,  but  demand  for  them  did 
not  show  much  activity. 

Beans,  String,  $  P>   10®  12Y, 

Beans.  Lima.  *  B>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    60®  70 

Cauliflower,  <p  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — ®  — 

Cucumbers,  *  small  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   12W@  15 

Garlic,  *  ft   6®  7 

Mushrooms,*  lb   20®  25 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   — @ 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   75®  85 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  ft   8®  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  *  sack   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile.  *  lb   5®  7 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  small  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  *  ton   6  00@12  00 

Squash,  Cream,  *  box   30®  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   30®  60 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  *  box   75®  1  50 

Potatoes. 

Offerings  of  potatoes  were  not  very  large  of 
any  kind,  but  of  other  than  choice  to  select 
Burbanks  there  was  more  than  enough  for  the 
immediate  demand.  Best  qualities  brought 
tolerably  good  figures.  Common  and  defective 
stock  was  salable  only  at  low  prices.  Sweets 
sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  differ- 
ence in  quality. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental    60®  85 

Burbanks,  Bay  counties,  *  ctl   80@1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   80@1  00 

Early  Rose   75®  85 

Garnet  Chile   75®  85 

Sweet  River,  *  cental   75@1  00 

Sweet  Merced  1  40®1  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
There  has  not  been  much  life  in  the  fresh 
fruit  market  the  current  week,  trade  having 


been  disappointing  for  the  holiday  period  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Years.  It  is  true, 
the  display  was  not  extensive  nor  was  there 
much  variety  to  select  from.  Apples  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  supplies.  While  stocks  and 
offerings  of  this  fruit  were  fairly  liberal,  the 
proportion  of  strictly  fine  quality  was  very 
light.  For  fancy  stock  the  market  was  firm, 
some  select  Spitzenbnrg  or  equally  desirable 
fruit  commanding  in  a  small  way  $1.75  per 
50  lb.  box,  and  correspondingly  stiff  prices  in 
barrels.  Lower  grades  were  in  fully  as 
liberal  supply  as  previously  noted,  and  values 
for  the  same  were  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. Pears  were  in  limited  stock  and  few 
were  sufficiently  choice  to  be  termed  desir- 
able. The  difference  in  price  between  ordi- 
nary and  select  was  fully  as  marked  as  pre- 
ceding week.  Grapes  were  no  longer  quotable, 
although  small  quantities  which  have  been 
held  in  oold  storage  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
market.  Japanese  Persimmons  arrived  in 
moderate  quantity  and  showed  in  the  main 
good  average  quality,  but  this  fruit  was  not 
favored  with  any  very  active  inquiry,  and 
market  could  not  be  termed  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions below  named. 

Apples,  fancy,  <p  50-ft.  box   1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft.  box  ...  1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  50-lb.  box          40®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  *  50-lb.  box   1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Cornechon,  *  crate   — @  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  <p  crate   — @  — 

Pears,  as  to  variety,  *  large  box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  Japanese,  2-layer  box   75®  1  25 

Whortleberries,  f,  lb   — @  — 

Dried  Fruits. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
does  not  present  much  of  noteworthy  import- 
ance to  record  the  current  week.  To  have 
trade  in  this  line  wholly  lifeless  at  the  mid- 
winter holiday  period  would  not  be  remark- 
able. There  is  some  business  doing,  however, 
and  there  would  doubtless  be  more  trading  if 
stocks  were  liberal  and  afforded  plenty  of  de- 
sirable selections.  Stocks  of  choice  of  nearly 
all  descriptions  are  now  practically  ex- 
hausted, and  buyers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  more  common  qualities  and  cheap 
grades.  Small  Prunes  constitute  the  bulk  of 
supplies  of  stone  fruit  now  remaining,  and 
judging  from  present  inquiry,  stocks  of  these 
are  likely  to  be  soon  cleaned  up  in  the  whole- 
sale market.  Quotable  values  remain  as  be- 
fore, but  taken  as  as  a  whole  the  market  is  in 
decidedly  healthy  condition,  more  so  than  it 
has  been  for  some  years  past,  and  seldom  has 
been  in  better  shape  at  corresponding  date. 
A  shipment  of  96,300  lbs.  Prunes  went  for- 
ward yesterday  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by 
steamer  and  Canadian  Pacific. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   11  @12 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  12^@13 

Apricots,  Moorpark   — @ — 

Apples,  In  boxes   7  @  7% 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed  10  @U 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   7  @8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fanoy   9  «u  9v4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  13  @16 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  9  ®10 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   7  ®  8 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         6  @  7 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  saoks,  40— 50's   7  @— 

50— 60's   5  @  5<4 

60— 70's   3K@  3% 

70— 80's   3   @  3H 

80— 90's  29£@  3 

90— 130's   2  ®  2(4 

Prunes  in  boxes,  He  higher  for  25-to  boxes,  ac 
higher  for  50-ft  boxes. 

4  sizes  Santa  Claras  and  equal   3  @  3ii 

4  sizes  San  Joaquin  and  Northern  2$£®  3 

Prunes,  Silver   4  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples, sliced   iH®  4% 

Apples,  quartered   4  @  4* 

Figs,  Black   3*@  4tf 

Figs,  White   6  @  7 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6hi®  7H 

Plums,  unpitted   l%®  1% 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  market  is  unchanged,  so  far  as 
quotable  values  are  concerned.  Trade  is 
light,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  will  be  apt  to  continue  so  during 
the  balance  of  the  season,  unless  buyers  are 
given  decided  bargains.  Present  supplies  are 
largely  loose  Muscatel  of  common  to  medium 
quality. 

T.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @1  50 

London  layers,  3-crown,20-ft  box   — @1  20 

London  layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   @— 1  ]0 

Valencia  layers,  V  20  lb  box   80®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  y  ft   —  @5% 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @4J^ 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown   —  @3% 

Loose  Muscatel,  ungraded   — @4 

Sultanas,  unbleached   — @4V4 

Seedless  Muscatel   —@3H 

Thompson's  Seedless,  unbleached   — ®6 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- 
lb  boxes.) 

Dried  Grapes  W%®2%. 

The  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  comes  from  New  York  by  re- 
cent mail : 

The  market  has  generally  been  more  quiet  this 
week,  but  offerings  of  apples  have  not  been  bur- 
densome, and  prices  have  shown  no  material 
change.  Export  demand  for  evaporated  apples 
has  been  light  and  the  jobbing  trade  is  also  small, 
incident  to  the  season  of  year,  and  outside  quota- 
tions have  become  somewhat  extreme.  Not  many 
sun-dried  apples  offering,  but  demand  light  anil 
values  somewhat  nominal.  Chops  and  waste  have 
had  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  and  with  a 
little  more  pressure  to  realize,  prices  have  been 
shaded  about  He.  Raspberries  quite  plenty  and 
easy  with  lOv^c  extreme.  Huckleberries  are 
scarce,  in  few  hands  and  generally  held  at  12c  or 
higher.  Blackberries  show  a  little  more  strength, 
and  cherries  are  considerably  higher,  holders  gen- 
erally asking  ll@12c.  California  apricots  and 
peaches  ha<>e  had  a  steady  movement,  with 
former  prices  well  sustained,  and  prunes  are  also 
reported  steady,  except  perhaps  the  medium  sizes. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1898,  per  lb  12  @18 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  1898,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  peeled,  per  lb  16  @22 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1898,  unpeeled,  per  lb          8  @12tf 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1898,  per  lb   3K@10 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  liberal  supply,  with  the  de- 


mand far  from  brisk,  and  buyers  have  the  ad- 
vantage. While  there  is  considerable  choice 
fruit  offering,  there  is  much  that  is  decidedly 
inferior,  the  supply  of  the  latter  sort  being 
apparently  heavier  than  on  any  previous  sea- 
son. Much  of  this  poor  fruit  represents  culls 
from  shipments  East.  Lemons  are  in  rather 
heavy  stock,  considering  the  light  inquiry, 
and  market  inclines  against  sellers.  Limes 
are  in  good  supply  but  are  not  quotably  lower. 

Oranges— Navels,  f,  box   1  25®  2  75 

Seedlings   75®  1  75 

Japanese  Mandarin,  small  box   1  00®  1  40 

Grape  Fruit,  ^  box   — @  — 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   3  25®  3  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  25®  2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   40®  75 

Nuts. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  now  of  small  com- 
pass, especially  may  this  be  said  of  Almonds, 
choice  Walnuts  and  high-grade  Peanuts.  The 
market  naturally  presents  a  decidedly  firm 
tone. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  14H@15V4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ®12V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  654 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  @27V4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @10H 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @10tf 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  standard   7  @  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   9  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4H@  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5H®  6H 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®10 

Wine. 

There  is  a  good  tone  to  the  market,  with 
prospects  much  more  favorable  for  prices  har- 
dening than  receding.  Recent  purchases  of 
claret  have  been  made  by  San  Francisco  deal- 
ers at  12%c  per  gallon  at  the  wineries,  equiv- 
alent to  about  13%c  San  Francisco  delivery. 
Holders  in  most  instances  are  refusing  to  let 
go  at  this  figure,  anticipating  materially  bet- 
ter prices.  The  movement  outward  continues 
on  a  fairly  liberal  scale.  Another  shipment  of 
80,000  gallons  to  New  York  was  forwarded 
per  last  Panama  steamer. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '98. 


Flour,  M-Sks  110,862  2,469,638 

Wheat,  Ptls               18  320  |   1,582. B23 

Barley,  ctls            48,465  899.240 

Oats,  Ctls                  10.275  i  472,850 

Corn,  ctls                  7,135  I  89,620 

Rye,  ctls                  1,265  '  17.105 

Beans,  sks               4.811  281,173 

Potatoes,  sks           30,428  634,7u2 

Onions,  sks               2,587  |  114,487 

Hay,  tons                 1,253  ,      79  315 

Wool,  bales                 337  28,870 

Hops,  bales                343  I  10,561 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

2,522,692 
6.924,529 
3.415.693 
3»7,954 
166,524 
22,373 
386.0*6 
590,962 
68.157 
75.655 
48  370 
6,903 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


Since 

Same  Time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  1,  '98. 

Last  Year. 

. .  ,  .  57,596 

1,561,724 

1,621,420 

Wheat,  ctls 

. .,,    2  161 

:„  828,095 

6,547,869 

. .  ,  ,  1,735 

255.032 

2,523,738 

12944 

9.123 

252 

9  681 

23,104 

Beans,  sks  

981 

68,996 

189,859 

Hay,  bales    , , , 

1,500 

36,085 

42.023 

Wool,  fts  

l,30f>,072 

684,276 

Hops,  fts  

1,376 

1,038.738 

342,584 

Honey,  cases. . 

4 

4,433 

4,459 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

1,378 

27,624 

52.144 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current  on 
above  dates.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,    that  at 


W.&P. 


ROOFING  PAINTS. 

Plastic  Slate. 


An  unequaled  coating  for  roofs,  tanks,  and  flumes. 
Cheap.  Durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


times,  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  offer- 
ings, undue  competition  between  buyers,  or 
other  reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than 
are  justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is 
apt  to  be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 


California   Dried    Fruit  at 
York. 


New 


New  York,  Dec.  28  —  California  dried  fruits, 
very  Arm;  others  quiet.  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7®8c;  prime,  wire  tray,8%c;  choice,  9@9>4c; 
fancy,  10c  Prunes,  5iai0y,c.  Apricots,  Royal,  11® 
lie;  Moorpark.  I4®17c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  9® 
12/,c;  peeled,  19@21c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  13,  1898. 

615,805  — Crosscut  Saw. — J  H.  Carse,  South  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

615  808.-- Rubber  Dam  Clami>— A.  S.  Cooper,  Mc- 
Minnville,  Or. 

615,813.— Necktie— C.  W.  W.  Davies,  S.  F. 

615  951.— Steering  Gear- A.  Doyle.  Seattle. Wash. 

615,974  —  Dampenek— F.  E.  Fay,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

615,975.— Clothes  Smoother— F.  E.  Fay,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

615.810  —Riffle— C.  F.  Gay,  Spokane,  Wash. 

615,719  — Dial  Train  eor  Watches— E.  Krahen- 
buhl,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

616,005.— Pipe  Coupling— A.  W.  McGahan,  Sali- 
nas, Cai. 

616,031.— Faucet  Filter-P.  Stone,  Los  Angeles, 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  TJ.  S.  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained  by  Dewey,  Strong  &Co., 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  secured,  and  general  patent  business 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Tun  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  is  filling- an  order  for 
122  incubators  receutly  received  from  Australia. 
The  firm  In  that  country  ordered  fortv  machines, 
ami  so  well  were  the  Australians  satisfied  that  they 
now  want  122  more. 


Acetylene  Gas. 

A  handsome  new  illustrated  catalogue  will  tell 
you  where  and  by  whom  the  new  light  is  being 
used,  and  what  the  verdict  is.  Mailed  upon  appli- 
cation.       PACIFIC  ACETYLENK  GAS  CO., 
115  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*  General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  Sac  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 

46T-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  &2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


DEWLT.STRONG&CO., 

PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


O.  H-  E3VANS  cfe  0<3- 

Machine  Works 

to  183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


HAVE  REMOVED 
THEIR 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  e*-sr  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    JW achlne  U/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


BARBED    W IRE      Genuine  Glidden. 
$2.50  per  lOO  lfc>s. 

All  Kinds  of  Supplies  at  Retail  for  Wholesale  Prices, 

TO    MEMBERS    OF    HOME    LIBRARY    &    SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 
Write  for  Particulars.  J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Managers,  No.  14  Sanaome  St.,  S.  F. 
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Irrigation.  Government  Publications  877 


Pace. 

Irrigation.  Hints  on  IBS 

Irrigation.  Maxwell  on   84 

Irrigation  Reservoirs  13.  22.  79,221.431 

Irrigation.  Salinas  Valley  351 

Irrigation  Sewage  5,  110 

Irrigation.  Strawberry  299.  364 

Irrigation  Water.  Measure  of  28.  68 

Irrigation.  Winter  411 
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Japan  Current   131 

Japan  Current.  Influence  of  131.  301,  340.  866 

Jerusalem  Cherry  347 

Johnson  Grass  347 
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Kal  Apple  115 

Kimball.  Mrs  Flora  M   78 

Knot.  Bordeaux  for  Root  99,  117 

Koblmeise  and  Codlin  Moth  334.  413 

L 

Ladybirds   3 

Lambs.  Fattening  302 

Lambs.  Nevada  168 

Legumes  for  Plowing  in   51 

Lemon  Curing.  Steam  4,71 

Lemon  Curing  with  Sand    23 

Lemon  Growing  220.  887, 4'.".' 

Lemon  Handling  87.  134.  151 

Lemon  juice.  Preserving  191 

Lemon  Trade.  Eastern  70.357 

Lice  on  Fowls   22 

Lime  on  Laud    133 

Logan  Berries.  Pruning  69.84 

Loquat.  The   52 

•Lumber  Mills  and  Flumes  217 

Lupins  for  Trial  254 

Lymphangitis  of  Horse  102 

M 

Machine.  Starling  a  109 

Mull  Delivery.  Rural  2,  843 

Manee,  Cure  for   22 

Manuring,  Plants  for  Green  51,  131,  254 

Melon.  Largest  127 

Melons.  Persian  398 

Milk  Fever.  Prevention  of  206 

Mi  k.  Handling  In  Hot  Weather   134.  222 

Milk  Weed,  Poisonous   119.  186.  203.  237 

Mixed  Farming  iu  California   93 

•Moisture  Conservation.  Hllgard  188.  204 

Morning  Glory  on  Roadsl  :es  126 

Moss  as  Cattle  Feed  383 

Mustard  Crop   71 
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•Nevada  Agriculture  33,  81.  113,  217 

Nicaragua  Canal  125.  363 

Nitri8catlon  316 

Nursery  Licenses  in  Washing  on   36 

Nuts.  Chestnut  and  Pecan  381.  425,  42" 
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•Oil  Wei's  in  Southern  California  124 

Oleomargarine  for  Soldiers'  Home  130.  399 

Olive  Growing  148.  1!H.  223.  8*1 

O  lve  Industry,  Outlook  f..r  148,  271 

Olive,  Longevity  of   8 

Olives.  Statistics  166,300 

Onions  and  Grasshoppers   55 

Onions,  Large  b7.  151 

Orange  Cleaning  386 

Orange  Crop  17,  34 

Orange  Crop  at  Sanger  335 

Orange.  Elavil  Shipments  399 

Orange  Growing  In  California  899 

Oran  e  Marketing  at  the  East  284 

Orange.  Mexican  367 

•Orange  Picking   li 

Orange  Suckerlng   19 

Orange  Trees  Butte  County  161,  3  7 

Orange  Trees  Dying  365 

Orange  Trees.  Fertilizers  for  36,  220 

Orange  Varieties  49.  220 

uranges.  Standard  Cars  314 

•Orchard.  Crops  in   49 

Orchard  Cultiva>lou  165.2b; 

Orchard  Uprooting   223.  255 

Orchard  Planting  251 

•Orchard  <cene  In  San  Gabriel  Valley  129 

OBtrlch  Shipment  307 
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Palm,  Washington  340 

•Palms.  Date  297.  313.  316.  881,  882 

Park.  Views  In  281,  829 

Parks.  One  of  Nature's  206 

Pasteur  Virus  414 

•Peach.  Crown  Borer  of  the   102.  250.  318.  413 

Peach  In  Oregon   503 

Peach  Moth  69,  35".  410 

Peach,  New  Yellow  Cling   115.  218 

Peach,  Phillips'  C  In?  and  Tuscany  286 

Peach.  Sale  of  Seller's  Cling  271 

Peach  Twig  Borer  69.350 

Peaches  for  Southern  California  235 

Peanuts  for  Pigs   70 

Peach,  Large  161 

Pears.  Large  415 

Pears.  Pollination  of  285 

Pear  Tree.  Old  161 

•Peas  In  Humboldt  County  201 

Pepper,  White  191 

•Pineapple  Growing   129 

•Pipe  Laying  up  a  Mountain  409 

Plum.  Hlth  Sale  of  Wlcksou   71 

Plum.  Rock  s  Late  261 

Plum.  Sale  of  Eureka   108 

Plums.  Burhank's  New  65.  71 

Pomelo  220 

Pork.  Orange- Fed  343 

Potato  Crop   87 

Potatoes,  Sweet  308 

Poultry,  lietter.  Needed  101.  161,  430 

Poultry  Feeding  3,  38,  85,  101.  174 

Poultry,  Diseases  of   85 

Poultry  Interests  of  Pacific  Coast  85,  101.  118.  430 

Poultry  Lice,  Remedy  for   22 

Poultry  Experiments  174 

Poultry  Profits  367.  430 

Poultry  Shows  86,  351,  309 

Poultry  Products  848 

Porterville  Citrus  Fruits   68 

Poultry  as  Insect  Destroyers  293 

Potato.  Pride  of  New  England  851 

Potato.  New  Swiss  399 

Prune,  Imperial  Eplneuse  187 

Prune  on  Almond  Root   19 

Pruues,  Glaut  176 

Prunes.  Imports  of   98 

Prunes,  Stocks  for  410 

Prunes,  Santa  Clara  68.  133 

Prunes.  Processing  203.  212 

Prunes.  Rus'  of  267 

Prunes,  Yield  per  Acre   55 

Prunes.  Oregon ....  107,  239.  255.  303.  342.  351.  3(15.  374,  399 

Prunes,  Burba.uk  s  New  36,  70.  251 

Pruning  Deciduous  Fmlt  Trees  383 

Pruning  Shears  357 

Prehistoric  Skull  197 

Produce  Prices  In  Los  Angeles  297 

Prunes,  Washington  156 

•Pumping  into  Tank   15 

Pumpkin  Seed  not  Injurious  349 

Pumpkins  for  Stock  21,  3411 

Pumpkin  Vine,  Climbing  308 

Pumping  for  Irrigation  7,  22.  23,  38.  89,  84,  191 

« 

Quarantine,  Cattle   2 

Quarantine,  Horticultural.  Craw  379,  381 

R 

Rabbit  Bounty   39 

Rabble  Fence  333 

Rabbits,  Dose  for  39,  135.  430 

Rabbits,  Virus  for   29 

Raisins  on  Coast  251,  395 

Rattlesnake  Bile  197 

Rainfall  of  Sacramento  for  Fifty  Years  411 

Railway.  Peculiar  Oregon  180 

•Railway.  Single  Track  212 

Raisin  Marketing  in,  145.  198, 234.  380.  394.  898 

Raisins.  Seeded  135,  217 

Red  Spider  3.  19,  36.  51.  88.  87,  99,  116,  191,  254,  267 

Road  Building  183,  302 


Road  Sprinkling  

Roads  Economy  of  Good  

Roads,  Roller  for  

Roads,  Straw  for  

Roads.  Weeds  for  

Hoot  Disease.  Knot  Treatment  

Roots  for  Stock  

•Root  Growth  Iilustr  ited  

•Rural  Homes  Nevada  

Rye  for  Winter  Pasture  203,  299.  315.  3 

Rye  Grass  for  Land  Subject  to  Overflow  . . 
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•Saltbush,  Native  

Saltbushes.  Australian  

•Salt  Grass  

•Salt  Wort  

'San  Gabriel  Valley  

Scale  Insects  In  California  

Scale  Insects  Killed  in  Fruit  Drying. . . 

Sheep  Foundered  on  Wheat  

Sheep  in  Sierra  Reservations  

Sheep.  Mutton  , 

Sheep.  Merino  

Sheep  Tax  Reduced  

Sheep  Killed  by  Lightning  

She  Ojlf  of  Australia  

Silage  with  Grain  and  Roots  

Silage  for  Upland  Dairies  

Silk  Business  

Silo,  Chino  

Silo.  Crops  for  

Silos,  Value  of  236, 

Silos.  Cost  and  Construction  70,  86, 108, 

Silos  in  Sonoma  County  

Silos.  Minnewawa  

Soils.  Uncovered  Subsoil  

Skunks.  Value  of  

Sowbugs  and  Strawberries  

Sorghum  Fodder  Dangerous  163. 

Sorghum.  Value  In  Dry  Year   7, 

•Squash  Field.  California  21 

Squirrel  Fence  283.  316.  333, 

Squirrel  Killing.  Bounty  for  191,  223.  271. 

Stale  Board  of  Trade  

•State  Fair  67,  115,  159.  161. 

State  Fair  Awards  238, 

Strawberries  in  Southern  California  20.  83,  84. 

Strawberries  

Strawberry,  Magoon  , 

Steam  Plowing  

SUers.  Fattening  

Stone  Under  Pressure  

Studies  at  Washington    

Sugar.  Consumption  of  , 

Suburban  Topics  34,82,202, 

Sublrrlgation   132,  251,  278,  362,  364, 

Sugar,  Food  Value  of....   :  

Sugar  Product.  Hawaiian  

Sulphur  In  Fruit  Drying  185,  218.  220. 

Miufiower  OH  

Sweet  Potatoes  for  Pigs  

Sweet  Clover  

Swine,  Poland-China  ai,d  Berkshire  

Swine  Breeding  and  Care  168,  190, 

Swine,  Value  of  Thoroughbred  
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Tack  Making    827 

Tartar  Factory  23.  151,  351 

Teak  Tree  2000  Years  Uld  

Telephony  

Testing  Cows    

Texas  Fever   1P3.  221,  237.  281,  302.  314, 

Texas  Fly    81. 

Ticks.  Not  Texas  Fever  Ticks  

•Tire  Remover  

Timber  Preservation  

Tires.  Law  for  Wide  

Tobacco  Growing  89,  71, 

Tomatoes  

Tomato  Leaves  as  Insecticide  

Tobacco  Curing  4. 

Tobacco  from  Andes  

•Torpedo  Boat  Farragut  

Tropical  Suggestions  

•Tree  Puller.  Boden'«  

Tree  Hopper  In  Sonoma  

Trees  for  California   332. 

Trees.  Suggestions  for  Planting  

Trees  for  Roadsides  132. 

Trolley  Wagon  

Tropical  Territory.  Acquisition  of  114, 

•Tussock  Molh  

Tuberculosis,  Rational  View  of  88, 

Tuberculin  as  Detective  

Tuberculosis,  Bovine  

Tule  Reclamation  

Tulare  Lake  71. 

Tuikey  Driving  124. 

T«  lue.  Manila  34. 
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Udder,  Injury  to  :..  6 

1'nlted  States  Exports  817 

Underflow.  Tapping     6 

University.  Plans  for  188 

University  Seed  Distribution  397 

University.  Stanford  881 

United  States  In  Asiatic  Markets   93 


Vaccination  for  Cattle  Diseases  '17 

Vedalla  In  Portugal  334 

Vegetables  w  ith  Geyser  Irrigation  293 

Vegetables  In  Humboldt  Couuty  201 

•Vegetation  Destroyed  by  Fumes  233 

Veterinary  Opportunities  .'  810 

Vegetables  Home  Grown  146.  383 

Vegetables.  Winter    146 

Veterinary  Prescriptions  .76,  102.  188.  188,  150.  163.  222. 
237.  350.  382.  397. 

Vlnehopper   3 

Vinegar  Making  876 

VlneB  and  Drouth   66 

Vines,  Resistant  .•  251 

Volume,  Close  of  56th,  Riuai,  Pkess  426 


Wagon.  Dump.  Wallace's  421 

Walnut  B'eachlng  808 

•Walnut  Orchard   17 

Walnut  Separator  819 

Walnut  Aphl»  and  Smut  147 

Walnut  Budding  149 

Walnut  Growers'  Meeting  119.  151,  176 

Walnut  Growlnn  17,  55.  91,  100.  108,  271 

•Walnut.  Large  Growth  of   65 

Warships  46.  47 

•Watch  as  a  Compass  110 

Water,  Softening  228 

Wattle,  Black   19 

•Water,  Measure  g  ,  28.  58 

•Water.  Plpiog  In  Mountains  409 

Water  Rlehts.  Law  on  174,  481 

Watermelons  at  Fresno  7,  28,  186 

Watermelons.  San  Diego  271 

Watermelons.  Sonoma  223 

Weather  and  Crops  Each  Issue 

Weather  and  Japan  Current  131.  299.  301 

Weather  Discussion,  Blochman  4,  286,  301,  366 

Weeds,  Extermination  of  237 

Wells.  Artesian  It,  161.  176.  356,  399 

Weevil,  Bean  267 

Wheat  by  Irrigation  415 

Wheat  in  Asia.  Demand  for  119 

Wheat  In  Siberia  118 

Wheat  Outlook  69.  IBS 

Wheat,  The  World  s  260.  252 

Wheat  After  Alfalfa  228 

Wheat  Crop  of  the  U.  S   38 

Wheat  Culture  156 

Wheat  Flavored  by  Melllotus  356 

Wheat.  To  Prevent  Shelling  Out  118,  176 

Wide  Tire  Law  1«7 

Wild  Flowers  of  El  Dorado   184 

Wine  Product  of  1898    2  0 

Willows.  Basket  147 

Windbreak.  Value  of  22» 

Women  as  Stock  Growers  149 

Wool  Heavy  Fleece  M 

Wool,  Oregon  •■•-4* 

Wool.  Situation  In  Merino  u0- J*" 

Wool.  Weights  Of  Fleece  1,a 
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Yellow  Jackets.  Killing  52,  102 


